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COEBEOTIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Section First. 


Page 3, line 2,yor “ rabi,’* read rabi\” 

Pago 4, line 1, for “ Masu Khan,” read “ Massu Khan.” 

^ Page 4, line 17, /or “ Makul,” read “ Makwal.” 

Page 4, note §,/br Kot Kuhror, east of* Multan,” read ‘‘Kot Kuhror, north-west of Multan.” 

Page 5, line 23, /hr “ Ghwaliri,” reAid Ghwayi Lari.” 

Page 6, lino 2^ for river Jzob,” read “ river of the J/ob or Jziob. See page 461.” 

Page 6, line 20, for “ Musa Khel Kakars,” rend “Musa Khel Parnis. 

Page 0 , line 33, for “Shirani,” read “ Shenuii.” 

Page 6, note J,/br “ Zor and ZawaraMi,” read “ Zawnr atnl Zawnm’h.” 

Page 7, note *, for “ Dawi, Panii, and Dani,” read “ Dnw.iey, Parniiey, and Danaey.” 

Page 8, line 7 from bottom, /or “ who est of t Koh-i-Sujah,” read “ west of tlie Koh-i-Siijah.” 

Page 9, lino 23, for “ Ja’fir Afghans,” read “ J.Vbir Afghans.” 

Page 9, note t>/hr “son of Parni,” read m\\ of P;in>aey. Panii is the plural form, and applies to the 
tribe collectively ; Parntu'y also refers to a nialo of the trihe.” 

Page 11 , nolo*, for “ Lagharis,” read liozdars.” 

Pago 13, line l6,Jor “ Mianali.s,” read “ Kasi.s or Kansis.” 

Page 13, line 23, for “ Musji Khel Ivakars,” read IMu.sa Khel Paniis.” 

Pago 18, line 9, /or “ Siwi or Slid and Siwistaii,” read “ Siwt is not in, and never was included in, 8iw<isitin. 
See under.*' 


I*age 20, line 4 from bottom, /hr “ Kalian,” reffd “ Kalian.” 

Page 21, line 4,/br “ capital of Siwistan,” rtv/c/ “ capital of the mnhqll or district of Siwi, which was not 
included in the ISarkar of Siwustaii. The latter formed part of Tiiathah or Sind, while Siwi belonged to 
Multan, 

Page 21, line 22, /hr “ Sarkar of Siwistan,” read Sarkar of Siw-istdn.” 

Page 21, line 23, and other places, /hr “ Kahan,” rtv/r/ “ Kalian.” This does not refer to Kahan of the 
Mari trilie. 

Page 21, lino 24, /hr “Kalian 20 lakhs, and Patar 16 lakhs,” read “ Kiihan 13 lakhs, and Patar 20 Idkhs.” 
Page 21, lino 23, and other places, /hr “ Dog,” rend “ Dag, Duk, also called Duki and Diigi.*’ 

Page 23, line 11, and note *,for “ Dogi,” r<^rtr/“Dugi or Duki.” 

Pago 23, line 22, for “ Jajah,” read “ la the original written thus, hut the word is correctly Chatzali.*’ 

Pago 23, lino 2 from bottom, and note §, find in other places, for “ Sih-Gotah,’* read “ Sili-Kothah.** 

Pago 24, note If, for “ Kotul-i-Gwajar and Kliajzak,” read “ Kotal-i-Gwajza*]i and Keyzakh.” 

Page 23, line 15, for “ Khajzak,” read “ Kojzakli,” in all places. 

Page 26, note §, /or “more to the north,” /W “ more to the south. It is what i.s also known as the 
Gwajza’h.” 

Pago 27, line 16, /or “ Ab,” read “ Ab.** 

Pago 27, line 23, and in other places, “ Waiii Kotal.” See Section Fifth. 

Page 27, note ||, /^r ‘‘ Iho above Kotal lies, etc.,” rear/ “Since the account was written some years ago I 


of Ilindustao, un- 



way 


acquainted with Pus lito, write Tsat.s-Aoha’h, which see at page 405, ami note 

Page 39, note 5, /or “ Batyilra’i,” read “ Batydra’i.” 

Page 39, note |f, para, two, /or “ Chiney,” read “Chiney.” 

Page 42, line 38, for “ Battle of Gand-ab,” read “ This battle took place in the eleventh month fZi-Ka’dab^ 
of 1084 H., equivalent to February 1374 A.D.” ’ 

Page 46, line 1,/or “ Fauj-dar,” read “ Fouj-dar.” 

Page 50, line 12 from bottom, /^r “/ and jz/* read**J,jz, ts, and c/i.” 

Page 55, last line, /or “Kaja and Kaga,” read ‘‘ This is the way Hindustani writers write Katsa*h. 
pages 50 and 317.” 

Page 60, line. 33, for “ Kotal-i-Zaffar,” read “ Kotal-i-Zaffar Khdn.’* 

Page 62, line 25, for “’Abu-Bakr,” read “ Abd-Bakr.” 

Page 63, line 22, for “ Kdbul,” read “ Zdbul.” 

Page 69, line 22,/or "Gumrfin,” rca</ “This ancient place was, in early times, callod Gum-rdban. 
Xabakdt-i-Ndsin, page 492, note 7.” ^ » 

Page 71, line 5, for “ Mi-yandz,” read “ Mi-yandzey.“ 

Page 71, line 12, “ Ghds^hi,” read** Ghas’haey.” 

Page 73, line 8 from bottom, /or “ Naghar,” read “Bagbzap. Naghar, and, at times, Nagba^ is a common 
error in Muhammadan histories through carelessness on the part of copyists ; thus m and 'Ju instead 
of See ^ ^ 

Plage 79, lirte 1 3, /or “ Qhdk’hl and Ghds’hf,” reoif “ Always Ghds'haey or Ghdk’haey unless inflected or 
pli^. uninflected when aey becoihies t.” ^ ^ 

Is 82, line 2^ for “ Mangali,” read “ Kodaey.” 


See 


See 


go 8^ ;, note t, for “Resi, and Khdrmah,” read “Resa’i, and Khwarama’h and ChakEtd. See also 
pgge 413.” ^ ' 

Page M, mUf/or “J^nrAkh," read ‘‘S6r4kh " in all idaces. 
llna 8,/i,r “Kiwt* 



. u 

* 

Page 84, note ^^Chautaraey,” read Tsautaraey/’ 

Page 85, line 4,/or Shor KajA,” read ** correctly, Sbor Eatsah or KatsA.” 

Page 86, line 16, /or “and that Urgun,” read “and says that Urgdn/- 

Page 85, note Jf^or “ This placed,” read “ This place,” 

Page 86, line 13, /or “ Eahi, son of KarlAnii,^ read “ Kakaey, son of l^IArnaey 

Page 86, line 17 from bottom, /or “ Aor-may,” read “ Aor-May.” 

Page 86, note T,/or “ Aor-may,” read “ Aor-May.” 

Page 86, note §,jhr “Naghar and Naghaz,” rea^ “ These are both erroire for Baghza^ as stated {iiboTe* 
,See page 318 and note « 

Page 88, line 13, and below, /or “ Kuch Kit,” read “ correcUy, Eats Kit.” 

Page 91, line 5,/)r “ Jadrarn,” read “ JadrArn.” . 

Page 91, line 20, for “Babar’s raid,” read “The places here mentioned 1. have since identified. See 
page 

Page 92, lines 17, 21, and 24, /or “ Naghar,” read “ Baghza^.” 

Page 92, line 23, /or “ Atawab,” read “ AstAwah.” 

* Page 93, line 26, “ The Ziimus’ht AfgbAns are a section of the KhogiAni KaylArnis/^ 

Page 93, note If, /or “ son of KAki,” read “ son of Kakaey.” 

Page 94, line 20, for “ Matani,” read “ correctly, Mitanni.” 

Page 97, lines 7 and 8, /or “Kaj and Kaj-hah,” read “ TJie Ghalzi AfghAns, and some other tribes, 
pronounce Us* as and Uh* but Eats and Kats>ah are more correct. The author of these Surveys appears 
to have mad^ a plural for Kaj (Eats) after the TAjzik fashion. See also page 317, note t» and page 333, 
note 


Section Third. 

Page 105, note X» -bird line from bottom, /or “ Ghtirghuslit,” read “ Ghorghas’ht.” 
Page 257, last line from bottom, /or “ Ghurghushtis,” read “ Ghorghas’htis.” 


Section Fourth. 

Pago 328, last line from bottom, /or “ S*bwey-Lai*i,” read “ S’hwayey-LAri.” 
Page 345, note ♦, lino 35, for “ DotAnaey,” read “ PotArnaey or PotAnaey.” 
Page 389, note t,yor “ Tomm^* read “ Toman.” 



SECTION FIRST. 


Ok tue Baluck Tribes op the Errau-jat. 

Before? givii\g au aceount of tli('. dilRTcut daralis and passes in the JiOv\'(M' Derah-jAt, 
leading into, Baluchistan and Afgiiauistan from Multan, it will he well, pin-ltaps, to 
say som< 5 thing about the Baltich tribes inhabiting the tracts on tluMVi'st hank of the 
Indus- wilhin. the Panjab frontier, who have given names to the dcu-ali of Isiuji’il 
Khan, the dcrah of Path Kln'in, and tlui derail of Ghazi Khan. 

/The Bah'>ch people are mentioned very early in Al.iihanimadau history. We read of 
them and the Bnihuis in that valuabhi and celebrated work, “ Masiilik wa Mainalik,” 
and in the “Kitiib of Ibn-IIankul,” under the names of Koch and Balueh. Tin; tcTins 
“Koujes ” and “ Bolonjes,” whudi we find in Onselcy’s translation of the latter work, 

are rais-spollings. Scribes, in writing tin; letters ~ - and r . J^*'**- gein'rally, and 

with rare exceptions, not at all particular in putting tln^ proper diaerilical points, 
and rarely make a distinction Ixjtvveen tin; two first, even if they do not leave out the 

points altogether. Some again, instead of jmtting thn^^ points to ~, make a daub 
of them by ivriting the three without raising the reial from the paper, and mak(i them 

seem like one point - 1 “-) and then inexperienced persons jump at the eonelusion 
that the letter is j instead of ch. Jlenco we have such blunders as“Jinjis” and 
“Jinghis” for the name of the Chingiz Khan, and “ TJjah,” “ (3ujah,” “ Ootch,*’ 

and “ Outeh,” for IJidichah and Uchchah, and many other names. 

The Koidi and Baliich are referriid to in the two works mentioned above as nomads, 
but the Afghans commonly use the word kocimey to signify a nomad in tlun'r lan- 
guage, and the former word, in the old Pei'sian, signifies much the saint'. 'J’hcy are 
said to inhabit a territory of Iran Zamin, bordering on Sind and Hind. • The fact of 
the Koch being .said to po.ssess a language dilferent from the Baliudi, renders it. 
probable that the Bnihuis an; referred to under the name of Koch, and their language, 
certainly, is different from the BaluchkI. To enter into this subject further is not 
necessary hero, but a short account of the tribes of the Balueh people who rul^d in 
the tracts hereafter to be described, in the middle of the last ci'iitury, and previous to 
the downfall of the Eurrani monarcliy, may not be out of place, as but little has been 
hitherto known respecting them. 

The following is an extract from the “ Sair-ul-Bihid,” which will be referred to iu 
another place ; — 

“The tracts of territory in whicli this Musalman piniplc arc located is styhxl, from 
them, Baluchistdn, and extends from the town of Pahar-piir, lying at tlio foot of the 
Salt Range, nearly 10 kuroh* north of the derah of Isma’il Kh:in, and included in. the 


• The kuroh is the tfiird part of a farsakh of 12,000 g«z, (wh kurob consisting of 3,000 giiz of 32 ungusht 
or fiugors’ breadtl>, or 4,000 guz of 21 lingcii-.s’ breadth, e»inal to six fi.st.s, or t lie hand witli tiio fni."ors donliled 
up, e*ch BRguaht being computed as equal iu breadth to six barley corns laid side by siilc, and iMudi barley 
corn as equal in breadth to Hi.x: hairs from the mane of a Turki horsts or the tail of a canu l It varies, how- 
ever, in different localities, and is, on the iiverago, .something b!.s.s than two miles. In lliiidustun, the I’anjAb, 
and the Derah-j^t, the kuroli is termed kos, in length 4,000 gaz, a.s above de.srribed. This is also called the 
gau kos, which means the <lislanec at wbic.Ii the lowing of a cow can lx? heard at midnight on a calm night. 

Some again coiuputp it nS equal to 1,0(K) paco.s of .-i w'oman -vvitli a child in her arms and a ku/.iili or earthen 
water pot (full of water) on her head. This, howevesr, wt)nld lie a very .short kiiroli iiidei il, even if .-i woman 
mailo strides of a yard at eat^ footstep, instead of abont.froiu 24 to 20 inche.s. This must refer to what is 
tenui'd iu India the kochi kos, ecpial to half a kuroh or ko.s. 

Mir Sh^ Jiizd, the late Bddshali of KasUkar, told the author of the work above mentioned that he reckoned 
the kos of jlindustan at 1,(XX) |»nce.s of a man who i.s a good walker, but this kuroh refers niore to the 
distances in Ifla territoiy' and in tlio parts ud,iaeent, as will lx) uienttoiied iu their projier place. This, however, 
is really only half a DiliU kos, and just equal 10 the Persian mil. 

From Atiik to Pe.s’h4wnr, Juldl-ahud, iind Kabul Iho term kurOh is used. * 

The Paiijab kos is rather le 3 .s than that of Dihli, it being abonl 3,()(.K) gaz. . In Afghanistan it is not usual 
to reckon by the kuroh, biit by the iimuzil or stage, apd the tjme occupieS tietweon chusiit, the middle hovr 
between sunrise aud meridian, aiyl the time of afteenui^ prayers and evening, 'fTieso man/.ils are #1 three 
descrintion.s 1. The manzU or stage of a karw&i 4 ^hlch i» equal to a royal manzil,-nnd not less than six or 
seven Vuroh. 2. The manzil hf a man 01,1 foot, wht%, will bo nearly 16 or 17 kuroh. 3. Tho manail of a 
maitviu horseback, -which will bo 26 kuroh or rathertin^. g 
Atconliog to the “ A’in-i-AKhari,Aji fho ^me. o&. Sher iSUh (Otherwise Farid, son of Hnsau, of the She^ 
Knel, of tho sub-tribe Of Sfir, descended froth Tsm&’il, sou of Siiiui, son '-of Ludi, the progenitor of that great 
diyisioQ of the A^hdnsk the standard kttr<iA.waa 60 jaribs (ash page 25), each df S) gaa-i-Sikandari or 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ A' . ^ ' * 
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Derah-j/it, to the ocoan, a cllstanco of nearly 500 kuroh. This tract of conntry^^con- 
tains numerous chMs, waste land where no wat<ir is procurable for irrigation pui’poses, 
and mucli sandy desert, called in their idiom, 

“ Tliat portion of Baluchistsin, or the country of the Baldchis, here 'more particularly 
referred to, extends from Pahar-pfir to Insyond Dajal, a distance of over 100 kurolj,iik 
length from north to south, and about yO kuroh in Width from cast to west, a^ far as 
the mountain range of Mihtar Suliman, also called the Koh-i-Siyah, or Black Flange, 
the rcsirflmce of tlie Afghan tribes of Slnrfini, Biihar, Liirui, Kiikar, and. others. 

“These people, the Balucli, call this mountain tract west of the Derah-jdt, lloh, and 
its Afghan people Rohilahs.” . , 

Tins hist statement is not exactly correct ; the term is applied muoh more ex- 
tensively. Mnhahbat Khan, an Afghan author and lexicographer, deserihes lloh a;8 
** the large tract of country helonging to, and inhabited hy, the Afghans, the jeastetn 
** boundary of which extxmds to Kashmir, and the western to the lliver llirmand, a 
** distance of two-and-a-half months’ journey ; and on the nortli its bonndary extends 
“• to Kashkar, and its southern boundary to Baldchistan. It therefore lies between 
“ Iran, Thran, and Hind ; and its people are te.rrned llohilahs.” < 

The Uirmand was considered, in ancient tinii's, the boundary between Gln'ir and 
Zdhnlistah, and Sind and Hind; and in flu* maps contained in. the “ Masalik wa 
Mamalik,’’ tlie HVriuand is called the “Rud-i-Sind wa Iliad,” the River of Sind and 
Hind. IVhen the Arabs invaded the countries cast of Khurasan, Hindu sovereigns^ 
held sway up to Ihe left or ensi hank of the Hiruiand.’’ 

To rcjturn to the account of the Baluchis in the Sair-ul-Bihid. 

“ The tract of territory extending from Pahar-pdr to bohnv Dajal, above reft'vred to, 
contains close upon 100,000 families, — about 500,000 people or more, — and, although 
eacli (dass among them is styled hy a difierent name, to enumerate the Avhole of them 
would be tedious,* but they constitute four great tribes.” 


1. The Mftrtdni. 


“This is a great tribe of the Baliich, avIio, frem ancient times, were the rulers of 
those parts. 'I'licir chief town was called Deruh-i-Gha/.i Khan, that is, the place of 
rcsideneef of Ghazi Kluin. The otlu'r derahs, giving name to the Derah-jat, — the 
plural form of the word, — ^aro Dorah-i-Tsmii’il, and Derah-i-Fath Khiin.” 

Through iguoranee on the part of the illiterate inhabitants, the izAfat^ the sign of 
the genitive case in the l^n’sian language, has, in course of time, been dropped, and 
now we hear them spoken of as “ Derah Ghazi Kluin,” “ Derah Isma’il Khan, aiid 
“ Derail Path Kh:in,” which terms arc unquestionably incorrect, for, if Ave merely 
translate the names into ranjabi, we prove their incorrectness. We cannot say Ghdzi 
Klnln Derail or Path Khan Derah, but Glu'izi Khan da Derah and J^’ath Khan dd 
Derail, etc. It is strange, hut nevertheless true, that Europeans, and the English in 
particular, unacquainted Aidtli the vernacular, are sure to pick up the vulgar pro- 
nunciation of names of places, or to vitiate them according to their own sense of 
hearing. I. submit, therefore, in order to remedy and avoid such lamentable errors, 
that riwcmie surveyors ^and settlement officers should, at all times, obtain the names 
of places anej districts written in the vernacular of such places. There is great need 
for the corri^KJtion oi' names of places and districts in a new map of 4f^dnisil3^n^^ias«T 
shall have to point out farther on, and the present seems a favpui^blc fcr 

carrying it but. ' : ^ 

“ The Derail of Ghiizi'Khhn, in former times, was a town of cqn'sideiiible sjzei but 



}ikanAifr *9 gax. Its Btithor also gives the stwidBi^. h) Akbar ftidshih’s reign. It jn tliks divi^ 

i(JO fandb, each of 50 gaz or 400‘ bdhs (a batnhlx)^ Hthi'aljy), each of 12^ gas, or al|^ther 8,000 gaz. * , » 

TT.. tliA VtinnivalAnf. Jkf WiA'lciirn'h. which in CfLllcd IcAr. ol nnllnwA liArlnv CAvnA 


^ ‘thi^^atwn 

mentioned in my account bfithe passes at ^ •> - 

t The term derah among .the Panjdb'peoj^ aira in the Der^j&t in particular, is the common ttnn f<»r a 
house or dwelling, and not tfeoeetarilT a ca^ or Mht, as erroneoiul 7 .tllippMed by some persona ^ 

• * . ‘I ■■■ ' 
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produces gi’apcs, pomegranates, apples (very small though), mangoes, dates, and a 
good deal of grain, both rabi — spring harvest, and kharir — autumn harvest, indigo, 
sugai'-cane, and rice, .Some of th(5 land is irrigated by means of wells, hut the people 
chiefly depend on river irrigation. 

“ 'JJhe Marhlni tribe used, at ilie. period referred to, to hold sway over the whole 
country from Mangrothah and Layya as far as Dajal andSitpur; hut from the time 
that enmity and disagreomeiit arose among themselves, Tinxiir Shah, Ahdali, Ihe 
Durrani sovereign, took the reins of Government out of flu* hands of tin? deseendants 
of Gliazi Khdu, Mariam, and made? it over to Mirz.i Ivlnin, a Ivazil-hash, while the 
subordinate governors of Miingrotiiah and Layya conducted tlieir transaijtions 
separately (Avith the Dnrrsini Court).* 

“ Gluizi Khiih’s family r<?(?oived about .5(),()0() rupc(?s yearly by way of a pension, 
while Mirza Khan, Kazil-hiish, derived reveniu' from tht?ir territory to the extent of 
close' upon 900,000 rupecs.f 

“The NaAVWilh, Ghazi Klnin, cut a great eunal, from the Sind river, at about 
10 or 1^ kuroh to the north ot Derah-i-Oliazi Kluiii, and brought it near to that town. 
This is'calh'd the K:i.stiirl Nahr or canal, and sometimes tin? Kathuri Nahr. It is ex- 
pended in ■ cultivation alxnit seven or eight knroh to the southward.s of the town; 
and hundreds of .smaller cuts arc tak'nn froin it, and produce a consideiuble revenue. 

“ Mir/, a Khiin, Kazil-hasli, following the Nawnvah’s good e.xample, also cut a great 
canal from the Sind livei-, .about 20 knroh to the nortiiwards of D.?!‘ah-i-Ohazi Klian, 
and divided it into two hraiiches ; the larger and longer branch, culled the Miinga, he 
carried southwards towards Dijal, and ihe sinall(?r oiu?, the water of which becomes 
expended among tlu? lands of the l)arw(‘sh villages, is (;alled the Jasni Canal. On 
aceount of the v<?vcnuo which these e.nnals prodn<?ed, tliey called them Laklu, or 
producing Laklis. .\t the time of tin? rising of the Sind river, in the hot season, 
th(?se canals cannot he crossed except by means of bridges or boats.” 

Tlu; Kasturi and other canals arc still in working order, and some have gone to 
decay, hut uunx(?r()us traces of them, and others of even older date, exist. 

“ Siiri is the narm? of a river (the Surf darah and pass will 1)0 found montioued 
lavth(?r on), Avhich ri.scs iu the mountains to the west of tlie Derah-jat, and in the 
neighbourhood of Amdan (.\mdaui. now), the cultivators tnako dykes and store the 
Avater of the river, and thereby irrigate a largo tract of oouiitry from 10 to 12 kuroh 
in extent.^ 

“ When the Sind river rises, the country b(?coine.s flood(?d for miles on either side; 
and travellers from one derah to another have to proceed by way ol‘ Waliwa, but that 
route is e.xeeediugly dillicult. The road lies close to the m oiintaius, and water is 
source tliore. 

“The route from l)erah-i-Ghazi Kh;iu to Kandahar by way of tlu) Kohistau — high- 
lands or mountains — and the ueaivvst way, is w^?U known. I t is stated tliat, during 
the fule of Gluizi. Khan, a person set out iu search of some of his stray eatth?, and 
entered the mountains to the westward ;§ and, by following up tlie (!attle Avith as 
much haste as lie could, he, iu the space of throe days, found liimsolfat Kandahar.” 


2. The Nulkdni. 

“The Nutkanl, sometimes called .Mutkani, but vulgarly so, amount to about 7,000 
OT 8.QM fanmi.es (at present they do not amount to moi’c than a quarter of that 
.htiiihi^). were subordinate to the Marlinis, the ruling trib^ but, when 

. troabloA:;a.roa!K|^oiig;, the Chiefs and principal men of the latter tribe, the Nutkfmis 
v&lHsaitted, allegia^ ruler of Klljltlttl, Tlmdr Shah, AbdiiU,.ajid 

agree^lx) 00, OQp. rupees as a cess to the Durrani Odt^nliieuti 

“ Tliipi^'t^riSforjr# called Sanghar, which is also ,j;he. name of a river, which rises ia 
the the'^ViFest ; and, in tkue of floo^na th^i im^ j^hes down into the 

pljdaaiby I^Keeju^dr four .ohanaels«pr Qutletsi, to save the 

wa^, an^ exteut'- of cpup^ jftbout^^lS kui^ 8 broad is 

-iip^ated.^ 
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“ The chief town of the Nutkdnis is Mangrothah, also called Mangothah. Masd Khdn, 
the Sarddr, or Chief of the tribe, built a fort of burnt brick, consisting of lofty’ walls 
and other buildings, on the west side of the town. He receives about oni? lakh of rupees 
yearly as the revenue of this place and its dependencies, while the town of Wuhwa, a 
considerable iplacc, also belonging to the Nutkanfs, brings in a revenue of a lakh and a 
half of rupees to the Khaubefore mentioned. ‘ 

“ West of Wahwd lie the mountains of Afghdnistdn, out of which flows a river, the 
water of which never fails, and reaches as far as the town of Ghardug*. In time of 
flood, the waters j)ass beyond that place, and enter the Sind inver above Derah-i- liVith 
Khdn. The people of Wahwd have made numerous cuts from this river in all 
directions, and have brought the water to their lands, and also into the masjids, dwel- 
lings, and gardens, by means of a canal. This river they call the Kdld Pdni (a tei’m 
applied to many streams both in this part and elsewhere) and also the Gangd river. 
The people are chiefly Baluchis, but there arc some Jats among them. The Majxtah 
Afghdns, and others, bring the commodities of the country to the westward to this place 
to sell, and take back with them piece goods, both white and coloured. 

“'riie territory belonging to the Nutkanl tribe, from the village of Makiil to 
Wahwd, is nearly 40 kuroh long, and, from the Sind river to the hills, 12 kuroh broad, 
but the water of the Sind docs not reach this tract of country. 


3. The Kuldchi. 

“ To this tribe, consisting of 3,000 or 4,000 families, belong the districst of Derah-i- 
Ismd’il-Khdn.t In former times, they too were tins subjects and servants of the 
Marldnls. At the present time, Ghulam Muhammad Khdn, Kuldchi, is subordinate to 
Mli'zd Khdn, Kazil-bash, and pays into the latter’s treasury 12,000 ru])ees yearly for his 
lands. The territory belonging to the Kuldchi tril)e is about 20 kuroh long, from 
north to south, and about 12 kuroh broad, from east to west. I’he cultivation depends 
chiefly upon the Kdld Pdni, or Wahwd river, for irrigation, hut some lands are imgated 
from wells. 

“ The Chief resides in the fort of Ghardng, which is built of sun-burnt bricks. The 
houses of the town adjoin it on the east side, and under the fort, on the north side, lies 
the Kdld Pdni river, here called the Ghardng Nadi, hut its bed is dry, except after heavy 
rains. The Sind river lies about one kuroh to the east, ov(!r whi(!h there is an esta- 
blished ferry, and six or seven boats are always available. Travellers to Layyd and 
Multdn cross the Sind here. 

4. The Kut. ‘ 

“ This is a noble tribe of the Baliich, and consists of about 20,000 families, who 
dwell in the territory of Derail- i-Istnd’ il- Khdn. Their portion of it extends from the 
village of Rang (Rang-pvir) to Pahdr-pur, a distance of 50 kuroh in length, and from- 
thO'Sind river to Ddmdn, 12 kuroh in breadth. The cultivation is much the same as 
that of the district of Dcrah-i-Ghazl Khdn, and the water of the river GumnlJ which 
issues from the mountain barrier to the west, is expended in the irrigation of the 
tract of country held by the lEdt tribe.§ The lands also, which the wate^ of that 
river reach, are called Gumul. 


• G lining ” is not. correct, neither is “ Grang.” 

' f Pottingcr makes a great error in naming tlii.s tribe, whom he styles Kolatchecs,” Brahooees. TJiey are 
Baluchis, not BrahiHis. ' ■ y 

t llxe Jzob river, also written Jziob, joins the Gnmnl before piercing the Koh-i-Mihtar Sulinian or Koh-i- 
Siyah. ^ 

S A number of the Hut tribe left their old country in Kichh and Mukraii about 874 IL (A.D. 145p), and 
emigrated to tJppor Sind and Multan. Tlii.s was the year in which Sultan Bahlul, the Lddi Afghan bf the 
Frank! division of the Yasiu Khel, and the first of his race who sat ou the throne of Dihli, undertook an 
uneucccfesful expedition against Mult&n, and had to retire, . 

Malik Suhrab, a Chief of the Pddd'i dart of the Hiits, loft Mukrdn, nccomf^nied by his tw^'^sons, fsmd’fii ^ 
Ehait a>d Path Khdn, his family and clan, and reached the Multdn province, iu«which,,^t that time, Husain 
the Tjangah, whdm Tod turns into a ^‘Solanki Rajpoot^’^ ruled as an iudependeut sovereign, having Succeeded 
his father, Rde Sibnih, wlioji.ad been ruler of Siwland ^ho took the title of Kutb-pd-Din, cm dsilrping tKo * 
soveseignty over Multan, Hut Chief took service ynth Husain, the Langdh, was 4esp^hcd, with « 

his chin, Kot Kuhror,>as4^ of Multdn, and there located, but, when other Bafdchis /oU^^ him from 
Mukrdn, he was aloncr with them, to the west of the Sind river or Jndus, to. {iirdtCct part of 
Imgdh territoi*]N^ni the inotimons of tbeiAfghdrt moiii^irtj^rs. At lehgth, the district > 

l>ernh-i-Iftmd*il-Khdn, as at present constituted, was made’^over to mi^ndge, a^d assigned toliim and his 

Battiebis !u requital of their military services. Maj^ Suhrdb^^ son^^ Ismd^if and'^ Path, gave name* loa the ' 
rMpective derails so called. 


Ab this tribe resided, in, times bygone, at the town of Makkahvadh,— the plain 
country immediately north of Sanghar, on the right bank of the Sind river, is so 
called,— their country is also calU'd Makkahviidli.* It brings in a revenue of just five 
lakhs of rupees. The seat of government of this i)art, that is to say, Makkahvadh, is 
Demh-i-Isma’fl Khdn, a considerable city, founded hy Isma’il Klu'm of the lint tribe ; 
and tlic products of Sind and Hind, Iviui, and Tiiran, nvo disposed of here. The Sind 
river, tlic main stream, flows at the distance of about o kuroh from the city, but some 
channels of it at the distance of half a kuroh and more. South of this city, for a 
distance of from 6 to 8 kuroh, the land is imsipable of cultivation. 

“ In the year that Timiir Shall, Abdiilf, came into the ranjab for the purpose of 
extirpatiug the Sikhs, and moved towards Alultau, alter having overthrown them, he 
came into^the Derah-jat. Nusrat Khan, a descendant of Israail Khiin, ivas siiized 
by his command, placed in contiuement, and taken away with him to Kiibul, and the 
Government was assigned to Kaniar-ud-Din Khan, Kahoehah, who farmed it for two 
and a half lakhs of rupees yearly.” 

The Ilerah of Isma’il Khan referred to by the wrib'r was swept away by the Indus 
some years ago. The present Derah, so called, is therefore a modern town. 


On the Passes and Houtes Leadtnu puojm ])|;ultan to Kandahar by tue 

Lower I)eraii-jat. 


The route's h'adi ng from Multan towards Kandahar, avoiding altogether tlu^ Poldn 
Pass, which has been very orrom'ously supposed to be one of but two roul.es, the 
Khaibar Ixnng the other, by which India could be oiiti'red from the westward — but it 
behoves us to look northward too — and by Avbich we (xmld march eastwai'd, lie tlintugh 
the mountain tracts forming the western boundary of tln^ Derah-jat, which is our 
western frontier, and the natural eastern boundary of Afghanistan. 

This latter boundary consists of a miglily mountain barrier, containing two ranges, 
in some parts rising to ihe height of nearly 12,000 h'ld, including numm-ous singularly 
parallel ridges runniiig almost duo north and soulh. What I refer to here more 
particularly (xnnmonce, on the north, from ilui Ghwalirl Pass, where the river Gumul 
pierces the two ranges, which begin from that point to run in such a regular manner, 
as adverted to above. These ranges here commence ndth tivo ridges, the western one 
being the higher. These ridges increase in number as they run southwards, especially 
those of the easternmost and less elevated range of mountains. A little to the south 
of the Ghwalln Pass, and a little to the north of the Takht-i-Sulimair, or Pullman’s 
Throne, there are no less than seven distinct ridges, not including the highest ridge, 
in which is the Takht-i-Sullman, three of which belong to the former, and the rest 
to the latter I'angc of mountains. It is hereabout that the three rivers or mountain 
streams pierce these mountains, and form passes, which will bo mentioned in another 
place. 

These ridges continue, with variation in their number from four to ten, until, at 
the point where the Suri river, forming the pass of that name, in tho distriot of Demh- 
i-6hazt Khfm, pierces the two chains, we have no less than twelve distinct ridges, like 
battalions (to use a .military phrase) in column of companies at quarter distance, 
or a column of battalions, which increase in height from east to west to the highest 
range. 

The westernmost ridges, which can bo plainly distinguished from Multan, a distance 
of over eighty miles, on a clear day, and the highest of which is 8now-capped,,iu winter, 
are what is commonly known as the range of Mihtar SuHman, from its higiiest peaJc, 
calledlthe Takht-i-Sulimiin, previously referred to,*but stylediby the MmsalmAii people 
of these parts thd Koh-i-Siyah, and, by Hindds, Kuld Pahar, or Black Mountains, 
for such is the’ colour they assume, while the lower or easternmost range, by reason of 
their colour, a' yellowish red, are styled tho Kuh-i-Surkh, and Bfitfi Pahdr, bujt the 
latter Jiame is not%o cofhmon as the former,, both to Musalmans and Hindis. 


In Akbar Bidah&h’s ti^ {)6d4‘i, with a brick fort, wai; included among thd maMjlls or dop^ments of 
ihefe^trict called “ Berdn-i*PaSj'n|id "—Extra Panj-nad— belonging to the Sdbah of Idhjtdn. It was then 
peopled. bv Dddd^iBal4ch|i,‘%hb aiA#''siudto-hav« h^n ra^ is miUtia to thfrexcessive nhiaber, apparenthr, 
of 4,000 horso'^and ii » * ' * 

• There are many of the tribe of tl tit to /: ' 

* Bot ‘‘Mukelwdd^** nor* ** Mucklewad** jfituifr most recent mapa this tract appean as *^KiolMlio." Thd 
town of Kdldo^f lies a lit^ over 26 mihM w|ft of Eerah>Mi|pld^ Khin. 
littk B 
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On the western side of the Koh-i-Siyah the country assumes more of the nature- of 
a table land, lying m\ich ' higher, but other ranges of mountains intervene between the 
Perah-j^t and Kandahar, and need not be referred to in detail here, which branch out 
from Spin-Ghar or Safed-Koh, but in the direction of south-west. 

The highest peak of the next range west of the Koh-i-Siyah is called Kund by the 
Afghans, on the southern slope of which range the river Jzob* rises, and which, 
.flooring north-east, joins the Gumul just before it pierces the Koh-f-Siyah, on its way 
to join the Sind or Indus, which, however, it fails to meet, the whole of its water 
being drawn off for irrigation purpos(;s. 

On the western slope of the range in which the Jzob takes its rise the Lora river 
issues, and flows towards the south-west through the valley of Tushang, anciently 
called Pflshang, but incorrectly styled “ Pisheen,” and is subsequently lost in the 
thu’sty soil. Other rivers, whicli need only be slightly alluded to here, rise on the 
western slopes of other ranges of mountains farther west, some of which fall into .the 
Tarnak, and some are lost in the soil. 

After passing the high range bounding the valley of the Jzob to the southward, wc 
come to the extensive elevated plain or table land of Borah, described as oxc(!edingly 
temperate, well watered, fertile, and carefully cultivated. It belongs, with still more 
extensive tracts of country, to the great Afghdn tribe of Kakar, whicdi name has hoiJii 
written in all sorts of incornjct ways by those who trusted to their (iars, and did not 
know how it was written and pro]§)unced in the original, sucli as “ Caukw s,” “ Caw 
kers,” “ Khokas,” “ Kukads,*’ “ Kakads,” and the like ridiculous names, and even 
“Beluch Kowkars’Mt The valleys between' Borah and tlie mountains south of the 
Jzob, and the Koh-i-Siyah or SuKindn range, arc held by the Musa Klicl Kiikars and 
Isot clan of the Parni tribe, who mostlv follow 1^(5 sh(jpherd s life. I^lie Borah plain 
is in one of the routes from Multdn to Kandahdr hy tlie Sangliar and AVahwii ])asses. 
Other minor ranges succeed farther south of Borah, extciiidiug to the valley of 
Zawara’hjJ and tlie extensive table land of Tal and Choliari§, inluihitisd hy the Tor 
and Spin — Black and White — Tarin Afghans. More to the south again tlu! two ranges 
of Koh-i-Siyah and Koh-i-Surkh Ixicomc much disturlied, us will he nuiutioned subse- 
quently,, and take a bend to the west as far as Diidhar. Botwoen the two ranges, the 
highest of which forms the northern boundary of Baluchistdii towards the east, lies 
Kahan, to the south of which, by the Nufusk Pass, lies the route by Slmh-piir to 
Shikfir-pfir and Sakhar. 

The southernmost tribe in the district of Derail -i-Isma’il Kluin are the Ushtai’anis,|| 
the descendants of the son of a celebrated Sayyid named Muhammad-i-Gisu-Bariiz, or 
Muhammad of the Long Locks, who married a wife out of the tribe of Shirdni, and, 
like s6me other Sayyids, settled among them. He had three other wives — one a 
SMranl, and twp of other tribes — from whom are descended the tribes of Honaey, 
Wardag, an^ ' Mashwurui. The Ushtaranis are therefoi'o of Sayyid descent on the 
father’s side, hut have been erroneously supposed, hy some native authors un- 
acquainted with their pedigree,, to belong to the groat tribe of N dhani, who, through 
substituting I for n, which is done by some Afgluin tribes, arc often styled Ldhduls 
and Luhdrnis (with the peculiar Pus’hto run=ir»), and, being nomads, come, along with 
some other tribes, under the name of Powaudah^. 

Muhammad-i-Gisd Dai'dz \vas a native of Ush, near Baghddd, and this accounts 
apjiarently for his son’s name, which was not given because his descendants were 
** camel-drivers,” as some erroneously suppose. The Pus’hto term for a camel is dk’h 
and us’h, with the peculiar Afgluin and not with ’Arabic ^Ji with which the 
name of the tribe is written. 

They occupy lands both in and out of tho hills, in the district of Derah-i-Ismd’ll 
Khdn, immediately north of the sulj-distriot of Sanghar, but they are only a portion 


• It is also written jziob ; both ways are eorrect. 

f In one of tho olficial routes of tho Quartermaster-Generars Department. 

I Zawara'h, in Pus’hto, the feminine form of Zor, is an adjective signifying low, depressed, ^lanting, 
doping, etc. # 

^ Some Af]^an tribes use ts for c//, and vice vered^ and consequently the name of this district and place is 
also written Tsoti^li. # . . 

||« Turned into “ Oostoraneos ” in a local report . 

% A r%pent traveller, who chanced to proceed on a journey into a part of ^gh&nistdn and make a short stay 
there, during which he and his companions were prisoners all but in name greater part of the timejihme 
baek laden with Afghan lore, or at least it was thought so (and many' may believe so still), and among his 
^ discoverie.s he found out a tribe, apparently, called Proyi|fdiah ** Afgh&n^ but he evidently did not know^ the 

f Sersian and Pus’hto. There is no tribe of “Provindiah ” nor ** Poviif8iah.** Sec under and 
I my Fus’hto Dictionary,” new edition of 1867, pp. 1106 and 1163. 



of the tribe of that name, which dwell farther to the west. This portion of them, on 
account of a feud Avith some of the KiVkar clans, through wlioso country they had to 
nckcc •wrifli f.liftiv flrw^lcs and herds in the hoi sesisoii. in *'^oin*> f.n llioii* IfidiltVIr i'\i* cmvimnif* 


pass with their flocks and herds in the hot season, in going 
station, sold their flocks and herds, and took to fni-ining in 


to their ki^ldak or summer 
many years’ ago. Their chief 
villages are Uriniik, Mangul, Samozi, and Kiiey Ikdnirah, all of Avhich are in the 
plains east of the mountains, and another, of the same name as the last , is in the 
mountains. I merely refer to the Ushtarjiuis here as being the most soutlu;rn t ribe iu 
the district of Demh-i-Tsmd’il Khan near the mountains. 

West of them are the Z’maris, and beyond them again the Tsot Parnis,* both 
Afghsin tribes. The latter an; generally, but eri’oneously, supposed to he Kakars, 
one of the three most mimtirous tribes of the Afghans, avIio occupy an (ixtonsivo tract 
of country, chiefly table land, more than 180 miles in length, running N.UI. .and S.W., 
and about 100 miles in breadth. The Shiraius, another Axry powerful tribe of .A fghans, 
who dwell about the Takht or Throne of Mihtar Sulimaii, one of the earliest sirats of the 
Afgh ans, hound the Kakars to t he north. 

I noAA’ come to the diffcnnit passes. 

The Kaurah pass, 5.A mihis north of the 'WaliAiai pass, formed by the lied of the 
river which givc's name to the daruh, separates the two distrhils of Derah-i-IsiiiiVtl, 
and Din’ah-i-Glid/ii Ivhan, and tlu; Ushtaranis from the Kihtriins. It is, Imwevor, 
included in the district of I)erah-i-Isma’iI Khan. I shall have to TioUia; tlie passes 
and routes througli tin! two ranges of the Koli-i-Siyah and Koh-i-Snrkli, helonging to 
the last-named district, when 1 come to the routes taken by Jkihar Badsliah and 
others. 

It may ho well to rtiinark here that a daraU or darrah, both modes of spelling being 
correct, signilios an opening, mori! or h!ss broad, hetwe(!n two mountains, or ranges of 
mountains, through which a striaun generally flows, and through Avhich opening, in 
the river’s h(xl, or at its side, a way lies. Or a darali may be Avell (!oiapare(l to a loaf, 
the riA'cr and its fe(!der.s b(?ing its sk(!leton. 

A small portion of the Afghan clan of Kihtrfurj' o(!cu])y the lands at the foot of the 
mountains immediately soutli of the Ushiardnis, and have charge of the passes of 
Wahwd, erroneously styled Vohowah, JIdjd, and liitdrali. The large village of 
Wahwd, lying close to the hill skirts, is their chief place. A river called the Gang, 
Gaiigd, Kdla Paul, and Ghardng Nadi, and also the Wahwd riA’^er, which rises in the 
table land Avest of the Koh-i-Siyah, runs through the mountains, aiid forms the pass. 


* The Isots are an offshoot of tlic groat triho of Piirni (tv//. “ Punneo ”), which formerly held gre<it part of 
Siwi or Siwistuii. 

The Piirni tribtJ have almost di.sappoareJ from their old scats, and are to be fouiwl settled in considerable 
BuinbtTs in Southern India and other parts of the ponin.sula. They liave from lime to tinae ifjade a consider- 
able figaro in Indian history. Just, prior to the downfall of the house of Ihibar, one of the celebrated free- 
lances of that period, Da'ud Klian, was a Parin. He was remarkable for his generosity and liberality. It 
became a proverb at last ; and a man who engaged in any affair of a doubtful nature flattered himself that, if he 
did hot succeed, and the worst came to the worst, he could at least liavo recourse to Da’ud Khau. The 
proverb is, 

, « Agar banno to bnnne; nahin to Dd'dd Kluin, Paiii,*' 

which may be rendered, 

‘‘ If it answers, well and good ; if not, there is (still) Da’ud Khdn, Pani, to go to.” 

' Persons unable to pronounce the peculiar Pus’hto rw, pronoum^e Parni as above. 

Elphinstoue, whose account of the Afghan tribtjs is generally so correct, has made the terrible error of 
turning the Parnis into a Kukar clan. He says, Vol. II,, p. 198, “it will be proper to mention the Cauker 
elan of Punuee,” but Parnis are not Kdkars, they were only their neighbours. Kakar, Nagliar, Dawi imd 
Parni were the four sons of Dani, son of Ghdrghusht, and the progenitors of the tribes of those name^ 
Edkar had no loss than 24 sons, including six adopted, who were the progenitors of as many trilx's, and many 
sub-tribes have descended from some of them. Parni, on the oihot* hand, hiul 18 sons, giving name as 
many tribes, from some of which sprung other sub-tribes, and from them again other clans. They dwelt about 
Manddhi, and there some of them still dwell. I shall give a detailed account of all the Afghan tribes in my 
History of them. 

early as Akbar’s time the Parnis, who hod become exceedingly numerous, had apparently begun to 
emigrate) and we find some of them, the Sdfi clan, located in Fanjhir. Here i# another eumple showing 
how tnavellors write names of places, and upon which, to them unknown, blunders they foumlr their theories. 
The word is written “P^chshir or l^apjshir” and supposed by one author to mea^^^five lions.” In Persian 
sAer signifies a lion, but sAtr meags mi^. Another writer and. traveller says, “Punjshir is supposed tofiayO; 
refeh)n€e to the tradition concer g||ttt /tife five sons of Pandu, an ancient monarch of fabulous renown/ 

J^Mjhir is an ancient p^o, ain|ps mentioned in the wa Mamdlik,”. which was written before the 

^ar lOOO A.D., as containing about 10,0CX) inhabitants. The Sdfi Afghans are still vary numerous on thOi 
.banks of the river of Kdbul and parts adjacent. -.^IiiLthe “ A’in-i- Akbaii ” they are said to have bad to famish 
aio less than 35,060 foot to the militia, but, this most be an error. I think we may read 800 hoibe and AOOO 
foett .instead,^. ^ ^ ^ ^ f , , ^ '■ - 

f i shall rei^ to the Kihtriins agiin farther on. 

I710> ^ 
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The water from this river never fails, but, after heavy rains in the hills, it overflows, 
and sometimes causes great destruction to cultivation and dwellings. 

The liighest; ridge of tlie Koli-i-Surkh running north and south, through which the 
Wahwa river cuts its way, is called, hereabouts, the Nilgah ridge, and the next ridge, 
to the east of the preceding, is called the Bhaghah. There is a lofty peak gf the 
Koh-i-Siyah, to the Avest of those, rising to the height of nearly 7,700 feet. ’ It is 
called the Tirih Peak. 

Lower down, another river, rising beyond the Koh-i-Siyah, the Barkiic, cuts itij way 
througli that range south of the peak, flows nortlnvai'd bcjtween the Koh-i-Si^aii and 
the Koh-i-Surkh, and, on the west side of the Bhaghah ridge, joins thoWahwd river. 
The darah and pass is also called Barkue. 

The Kilitrsins are the last of the Afghans in the Derah-jat, all the rest being 
Baliichis, but tho Afghans, including the main portion of the Kilitrdn clan, farther 
south, are located all alojig the western side of the Koh-i-Siyali or Black B^nge until 
it bends to the west. ' 

A little farther to the south of the Wahwa darah and pass, about four or five milesj 
is the small darah and pass of Liriah, so called after a stream which rises in the Koh- 
i-Surkli and flows through it. It is also held by tho Kihtrans. 

The next two darahs and passes to the south, the Bhati and Khdnwah darahs, are 
held hy the Kliasrani Baluchis. The first-named darah lies about six miles south of 
the Liriah darah, and is not veiy important. The chief place, called after the clan, 
lies sonu; IS miK;s up the darah. There is a small river I’unning through it, tho hanks 
of which an; shaded Avith trees. A force from the I’anjdb irregular troops entered 
this pass just before the commencement of the hot season of 1853, marched into the 
Talley, and . chastised this turbulent and thievish clan, but the success gained over 
them was not very marked or decisive. 

Pour and a half miles farther south is the Khdnwah (the n is nasal) darah and pass, 
but it does not extend much beyond tho Koh-i-Surkh, or first range, and is of no 
great iiuportanee. It contains good water. Sonic of the Kliasranis dAA^idl close up to 
the slopes of the Koh-i-Siyah, and a fcAV gmzo tlu;ir Hocks on parts of its Avestern face. 

Tlie country of tin; Isot clan of Parni comincnces some fcAV mil(;s from the; Kliasrani 
bounds, on the west(;rn slopes of tho Koli-i-Siyah, toAA'ards the north and north-east, 
and the ’Isa Khel of the Kiikar triho dwell contiguous to them on the south-west. 
South, tho Khasrsinis are hounded by the Bozdars, and on tho east, in th<; plains, by 
the NhtkSnis, previously referred to, as having been, in former years, a numerous and 
powerful tribe. 

Next comes the Sanghar darah and ])ass, Avhich may he said to be the most 
•important in the Avhoh; of the Southern or Lower llerah-jiit. It is broad and large, 
practicable for man and h(;ast, and also for light artillery; and very little eiigiiKicriug 
would make it (piito praeti(;!ihlc for moderately heavy guns. It is, in fact, the high 
and direct road from Mtdlan, and the parts adjaeiint, to Kandahdr, hy Cliotit^, 
Dogh, and G’al, and to Chaznin and Kabul by Borah. . In former years these routes 
used to be frequented by tradi'rs from Kandahar, Ghaznin, and Kdbul, who paid a 
trarisit duty at the rate of about three rupees for each laden camel.* 

It is licld by the Bozdar Baliich elan, who dwell entirely within tho hills, are 
tolerably poAverful in point of numhors, and very turbulent, or at least have been; 
probalily their lat(;st chastis(;ment, in 1857, may have Avorked good in them. They 
were tlu;n pursued by a body of troops up the Sanghar pass as far as 'runk, an opening 
between the ranges of the Koh-i-Siyah and Koh-i-Surkh, ami about 12 miles north of 
the Sanghar pass j)roper, that is to say, tlie southernmost of tho three, thd Ldndi and 
Drdg, Avhich have now to he uientioned, being the other two. 

The Sanghar river, giving name to the darah and posM^ mes beyond the Koh-i- 
Siyah, or Black Bange, in Afgbanistdn, in the country-^ the Kdkars, -nOar the 
northern boundary of the KihtrAn territory. Two other riveiSS; its feeders, also rise in 
the Koh-ij^Siyali — the Drdg and Lundi — in the darahs of which there are likeAvise 
passes, whjjih, west df the Koh-i-Siyah, converge on the routes by Chotidli and Borah.f 


/ , / * • * . W rib 

* As Hite as Diw^n Sawan Mul's time, a number of Afghan traders tb come this way, and rcrarned 
with goods of Indian and European manufacture, but the lawless conduct ^^he UozdHrs, and their imu^iate 
«, neighbours an the West, has long since put a stop to the traffic. , 4 

t Some one probably heard Afghans talking about this4>art, in doing which they had to use tho name 
inflected form, and^'oalled it Borcy, the h would be changed into hence this plaoa and teaert of countxj^ 

have been incorrect]|r called “ Bori ” and ** Boree ” for Borey, thef Inflected foriDy whereas Borah iscor^t.’ 
It ib a walled town of oonAideraUo size. 
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Tllte Dr6g river pierces the Koh-i-Siyah 26 miles north of the point at whioh the 
Sanghar riv(!r (nits through it. It receives several sniallor trilintarics, and joips the 
Sangliar river and pass about 10 miles from the eastern shirt of the hills and entrance 
to tile pass from the ll(^rah-jat side. 

Tl^ Liindi river flows about 12 miles farther soutli, and south of tlie peak of that 
name rising to the height of about 8,000 feet, and ioii\3 the Sanghar river six miles 
higher up the Sanghar darah. It receives a feeder from the right hand about two 
miles above tliia point. 

Th'h united rivers furnish an unfailing sujiply of gooil water, which is saved for 
inngation purposes by means of dykes, and fertilizes a large tract of country. The 
Drug river is the boundary between tin; JChasrslnis and Bozdiirs. 

A sub-division of the Bozdar clan, the Gulamani Bozdars, occupy some of the 
highest slopes of tlio Koh-i-Siyab, lioth on the eastern and also on the western side, 
adj oining the Afghan country, but they an; few in number. The Siharni and Siiwarni 
fmb-divisions of the Bozdars cultivate lands along the banks of the Sanghar river, 
on the cast side of the Black Jiange. This last-mentioned range is generally 
uninhabited. 

Borage is abundant along the whole route. It occupies a caravan of traders a) lout 
three hours, from the time of entering the last dijfile through tin; Black llange, to 
overcome all its dinunillies, and emerge on the western slope. Beyond again hills 
begin to rise, at a distan(!<; of about Tt miles iariber to the west, but they are com- 
paratively low, and the diffiiMilties of the road are by no means great. About 10 or 
12 miles still farther west again, and just 25 miles from the ridge of tin; Koh-i-Siyah, 
and running almost parallel to it, are bills still loftier. dMiese bound tlio Kilitrdn 
country on the w(;st. Beyond them lie the districts of Cliotiali and Borah, wbieli are 
separated from (;<‘M;b otlnn* by anotln;r ridge of hills running almost due west towards a 
still bigbor range of mountains, Avbieli it joins, and wliieb, Avitli several breaks in the 
chain, runs down in a south-westerly direeiiou from Spin Ghar to Dadhar. The lower 
portion of this latter range is callcil the Jzobah mountains, in wliicdi is the Jzobalt* 
(not “ .Toba ”) peak, and on tludr eastern slojies the River Jzob rises. North of the 
ridge abovi; mentioned, running duo west to the Jzobah mountains, is the distri(;t of 
Borah, and south is Cliotiali. 

Immediately adjoining tlie Bozdars, west of the bigb(;st range, arc the Lurnis, a 
sub-tribe of the great tribe of Midnali, of the Siiarkbabiiu division, while the Ja’fir 
Afgb ans, a small and weak sub-tribi; also of the Miduabs, adjoin tlu; Bozdars to the 
north of the Liii’nis.t Their chief village is Dagh. The Bozdars are hounded on the 
cast, in the plains, l)y the Nutkanis, already mentioned as having been, not very long 
ago, the ruling tribe ; on the south, in tho hills, by the Lagbaris, and, in the plains, by 
the Lunds. 


In case of any troubles arising from this turbul(;nt elan, Avbicli bolds the Sangliar 
pass and outlets, it should be remcmb(;r(;d that wo have allies ready at our bauds to 
operate on cither flank of them, for the Uslitaraui Afghans, on the right, and Kluwah 
Baldeliis, on the l(;n., are tli(;ir enemies, and Avonld lie well pleased to jjay off old scores 
with them. The Ushtarauis have also a feud of long standing with tlio Kh<asraafs, 
who are allies of tho Bozdars. In tho ease of these and other mountain tribes on our 
borders^ and the Afgluins and Baluchis in particular, if the autlioriti(;s were only 
acquainted with their past liistory, and their hereditary fi;uds, they would bo able to 
take advantage of them, in (;ase of ni;cessity, and easily play oil; one tribe, against 
another. This policy might even be played on a larger seali; in tho ease of Eastern 
■Afghans against Barakzis, in the event of Slier ’AH, Barakzi, eoqu(;tting with the 
Muskov^ The autho^jf bf tho present Kfibul Government is merely nominal over 
many parts of Easteci^^d North-eastern Afghanistan, and, in some, it is not oven 
acknowledged. 

« i;-- 


T' 


il...... 


• Which Jslr^ah. ^ 

;|^Th%e are a number of tribes and clans hereabouts, in this southrwestern portion of Afgbiiyst4a, 

-of whom people generally kn^Wjilk^e or ftotbing, because we have come less into cont^t with th^ than any 
ol^rs ; and as the Kakars ar^v||he most numerous tribe iu this direction, and their name best Known, any 
l^iBinaller tribe, about whose descent nothing is known, is, at once, set down as a ^^ Khakad,’* or a ** Kowker 
, Baloch.” There is. a clan of tfie Parnis odled Kbajzak, and tho pass of that name is cated aftelf them. They 
' ^re descended firoat Kbi^zak, eon 'OfIVni, and tocated in that part. Under the naipe ^f Kcgjukzyes,’* 
they also have been turned into V KakiqW^. 
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Khushh&l Kh&n, the famous poet and wawior-chief of the Khatak Afghdns, says, in 
one of his poems, respecting their feuds and jealousies, — 

“ The Afghans nrc far euperior to the Mu<;fhfils at the sword, 

Were the in intellect, a little diseroet. 

If tin? dilTcrciit tribes would" hut support cncli other, 

Kin"s would have to bow down in prostration before them, ^ 

But whetlier it he concord or stidfc, or folly or wisdom, 

The affairs of every one arc in th(», hands (ff’ ilu? Almifrhty. 
liOt us SCO what the AMdis, Mohiiiaiids, and Shin warts will do; 

For the Mughals are now lying eneampod in Nangrahar. 

1 alone, among the Afghans, grieve for our honour and renown, 

Whil(^ the Yusufzts, at their ease, are tilling their fields.” 

And, in another place, he says, — 

“ If the Afghans shall acquire the gift of concord and unity, 

’ Old Khushhiil shall, a second time, grow young therefrom.”* 

After this slight digression, I return to the Hozdars. 

Divvdn Sawan Mai sent a force against them during the time he ruled over the ■ 
Multan province, which included the Low('r Dcrali-jat, and they defeated it. The 
Diwdn then determined to move against them in ])erson. He made a forced march 
one night from Derah-i-Ghii/d Khan to Amdi'mi, a distaruio of about 30 miles, and, 
having halted for a few hours, instead of entering the Sanghar pass, moved to the west, 
entered the Malidcy pass, up which he procced<;d for a few miles, then tiirued north, 
and, passing between one of the parallel ridg(!s, so remarkable in tlie Koh-i-Surkh in 
particular, which passages .are c.alled “ thoks ” by the Baluchis, c<ame sudd<;nly upon 
the Bozdiirs, who Avere completely surprised. He remained in their country for three 
days, dm’ing which time he hnrnt scA-eral of their villages, .and committed great dcAns- 
tation. He, however, neglected to secure his AvithdraAval, and the Bo/.dars and their 
allies, the Khasranis, sneeceded in occupying the defiles liy whudi his force had to 
retire; and, in that narrow defile in the Sanghar pass knoAvn as the Klian-Band Tangi, 
or defile, commencing at the point where the Hrdg river joins the combined Sanghar 
and Lundi, a few miles from its entrance, he was attacked, .* 111(1 his force had to retreat 
with' considerable loss, laaving their booty and cfi-ects in the hands of the Bozdars and 
their allies, and fled, in great disorder, through the Sanghar pass. 

When a body of troops from the Panj/ih irregular force, previously alluded to, 
marched to chastise the same tribe in March, 1857, it moved from Tonsi'i, entered the 
Sanghar pass, and encamped at a distance of about five miles from its entrance, at a 
small village called Dachi kl Kachchhi,f and, on making a reconnaissance in front, 
found the Kh4n-Band Tangi occupied. On the following morning early, the troops 
advanced, and, on approaching the defile, the heighis were eroAvned on either Hank, 
and the BozdArs, numbering nearly 2,000 meu, were, after two hours’ rt'sistance, 
forced hack, with some loss on either side, and, at length, they abandoned their strong 
position. By midday the defile was forced, and the troops encamped in the open tract 
to the westward of it, near a place called Ilaran-Kot, or Harand-Kot, but which, in 
the Indian Atlas map, appears as “ Hmrunhore,” .and near the point wliere the Lundi 
joins the Sanghar river. Here the country is open as far west as the ridge lying next 
the main ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah, or Black Range. After this the troops marched up 
ttie valley of the Sanghar river, without any opposition from, or signs of, the Bozddrs, 
as far as Bharti, where the Bozdars had considerable cultivation. Parties were sent 
out from their camp to destroy the villages and crops ; and, after remaining two days, 
the force marched up the thok or valley of the small river Bauli'Wdlah, which, rising 
betwoeildihe highest ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah and the first parallel ridge from it, ouf ; 
the eastern side, flows from north to south for about six miles, and falls iuto th^* 
Sanghar river. This second ridge is called Bhaghah by the Bozddrs, and the thok 
leads up to the point where the Lundi river pierces the second ridge in question, a 
distance altogether of just 12 miles, after which the Lundi flows westward through the 
open country previously noticed, and joins the Sanghar near Haraad>Kot. After this 
the Bozddrs made their submission, and the force returned by the same route as it 
had come, a»d the expedition ended, which, from the 6th of March, when the force 
entered the Sanghar*pass, to the 23rd, when it again emerged it, occupied 

18 dhys. , ^ 

I havd'entered into some detail here because of the importance of the subject, qp, 
in the event of an advance iuto Afghdnistdn from Mult&n and the Derah>jdt, we riEay 


• .fkt iny “ Pouliy of the Afghans/’ pp. 152 and 19841 

t Kachebhi signifies low-lying ground capable of cultiyatioD^ near^a hill stream. 
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know *vhat to do promptly, and that is to occupy the Khan-Band Tangf, aiid also the 
point in the Koh-i-Siyah, where the Ltindf pierces the van!?e, if not the Dnig pass 
also ; hnt there are so many other passes to the south, as well as the Wahwa jiass to 
the north, which converge on the Sanghar, joute, that, after having secured the 
Sanghar and Liindi passes, we might act with regard to the others according as 
cii’cu instances arose. The advantage in these passes all converging on one point west 
of the Black llangc is, that, in case of the movement of a large force, idl would not 
have to move on a single lino. Tims army which advanced to Kandahar hy the 
Sanghar pass, under Brince Ddrii-Shukoh, which I shall give an account of farther 
on, must, from its numbers, have used more than one route- althougli such is not 
actually stati'd — to (?ntcr the Black Itangii. 

'Phe next darah south of that of Sanghar is Ifahiicy, so called after a small river 
which rises in the Koh-i-Surkh or Bed llangc, about 12 miles to the southward of 
Haraud-Kot of the Bozdars. The darah l(\ads into that of Sanghar by ojie of the 
thoks or openings Ixdween the parallel ridges of the mountains, and is practicable for 
laden camels and otlier bi'asts of burdmi. lien; too forage is ])lentiful, and the water 
is good and newer failing, but, about eight miles from its source, the water hecomes 
hitter, and is only lit for irrigation purposi's. Tlun’e are, however, some wells of good 
wat<M’ u(5ar the eutrauee to tin* pass, whi<*h is also held hy the Bozddrs. 

The next darah, nine miles to th<^ south, is ealhxl the Shori darah and ])ass. The 
river of that name rises on the eastern slope of one of tin; parallid ridges of the 
Koh-i-Siyah or Black Bange, at about 20 miles, as the crow flies, from the month of 
the pass on the (!ast. It winds its Avay among Ihe long jiaralhd ridges of the 
Ivoh-i-Siivkh or Bed Mountains, AA'hieh hero are live in iminher, and remarkably 
regular. The darah contains an unfailing sup])ly of good wattw up to nearly its 
entrance into the jdains of the Derab-jat, and foragci is also plentiful. 

The Liiiul clan of nalucbis are loeater! in tin* plains immediately east of these two 
passes, but the eountry between the plains and tlioBhurk Bange is, Avilli the exception 
of that Ijistweim the range just, named and the Bi'd Bange, Avbolly' uninhabited. 
BetAvemi the Uvo ranges, Imt wiihdy dispersed, the .Tahilani Bozdiirs dwell in a few 
small villages or kotlahs, and cultivate their kaehehhis, doAVU almost as far as the 
Wider darah, the boundary Ixitween the Bozdars and the Lagharis. To their Avest 
again, beyond the Black Baugo, the Lurni Miauahs dwell — not tin? “ Kntcerans,” as 
the Kihtraus are styled hy some of the local authorities — in Availed villages. 

The darahs of Mabueiy and Sliori are of no groat imporlaiice. Tbey^ lead one into 
the other througli the thoks in the Kob-i-Surkli, and the lirst-nami'd ii;to the Sanghar 
darah, but access to tlicm is dilfieult, and only practicable to num on foot. They 
AA'ero Avont to bo uscii by the Bozdars in their raids into the district of Derab-i-CIbdzi 
Kluin. 

As Avc proceed soxith wc reach the lands of tin; Khosah Baluchis, a toh'rably 
powerful clan, and acdcuowledged to In; the hraAn'st among tlicm, hut they arc divided 
among themseh^es hy fcaxds and quarr<;ls. Ijiki; all otlnir border triln;s, Avhether 
Afghan or Baliich, they arc addicted — or, at hvist, used to lu; — to harrying their 
neighbours AA’heu opportunity offers. They hold a <;lustcr of small darahs,*l)ut there 
are none of them of much importance, and few extend fai-tiuir than the Koh-i-Surkh, 
and only lead into the larger darahs of the Bozdars alnaidy notici'd. 'Pin; former are 
the darahs of Mati Kalori, Suri (this darah is much longer than tin; others, ihe river, 
rising in the Koh-i-Surkh, contains a never-failing supply' of good water to near the 
month of the pass), llehkarn, Glnizi, Sata’i, Bchlab, Kahbi, Grliamsin, Sufaidu, K<4ru, 
St^r, and Rdey, each of Avhicli contains a small str(;am or a spring, but the streams 
ofHhe greater number are either dry throughout the hot seasons, or arc expended in 
irrigation befoi’e reaching the mouths of the darahs. 'Pho stream in the KaiA darah 
is bitter, and impregnated with sulphur or some otln;r mineral. These darahs are 
inhabited hy a few Khosahs towards tlie lower or eastern parts, but all the intervening 
space, to the skirt of the Black Baugc, a distance of about 20 uiil<;s, is totally unin- 
habited, except by a few Bozdiirs, near the highest range, as before mentioned. The 
Suri darah communicates with those of Shori and Mahuey, which lead into the 
Sanghar 4drah, and there are mountain paths loading to and fro ^o the otliers, hut 
they are difficult to thread, even for men on foot. Forage is plentiful in most places. 
The ajajority of the Khosah clan dwell in the plains of the Derah-j4t. 

^^ext in rotation is the Widor darah and pass. The river of that name, incorrectly 
c^ed the “Nuddore Nullah^” in the Indian Atlas Map, Avhich runs through it, rises 
on the eastern slope of the highest part of the main ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah, under 
the promineq^ peak of Sdronk or Sdroug, which rises to thp height of nearly 8,000 
1710. D * 
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feet. The river receives two feeders of some importance, rising in the same, range 
farther to the soutli, and some others of lesser consequence from the Koh-i-Surkh, 
lower dowifc 

The Widor river is the boundary hetween the Bozddrs and the Laghdris, presently 
to be noticed, and the Tiagluiri villagis of Wider lies six miles cast of the entrance tq the 
pass, which, however, lies within the bounds of the village of Belah. A small section 
of the Khosiihs, to the number of less than one hundred persons, cultivate the lands, 
and dwell near the entrance of th(5 pass, but the Laghdris, who live a nomadic life, 
dwell above them, to the Avest, up to the Koh-i-Siyah. 

The water of the Widor river is good and unfailing up to the mouth of the pass. 
When it becomes expeiuh?d for purposes of irrigation, but there an; also springs of 
good water. Forag(; can be obtained in plenty. 

The Daldnah darah and pass comes next in rotation, near the entrance to which is 
the Kbosah village of that nam(;, as well as the villages of Zai and Sab-kilah, not 

Sooktoba.” Water is obtaincul from wells, or ratlu'.r pits, dug in the bed of the 
river, the Avater of which mwer reaches the Derah-jdt, except aft(;r heavy floods of 
rain in the mountains, ".'hero arc a few date trees in this darah, Avhicli are looked 
upon as rarities, altliqugh plenty are to be found in the D(;rah-jat itself. 

It is about 21 miles from DaMnah village to the main ridge of the Tvoh-i-Siyah, and 
a route through the darah, Avhich is very (liflicult, about two thirds of the Avay thither, 
falls into tin; route through the darah of Widor. The route through this darah is prac- 
ticable for beasts of burden as far as the main ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah, but the defllo 
in it, Avhicb leads into the Kihtrsin country, is so narrow that a lad(?n animal can 
scarcely pass. A little engineering Avould, no doubt, soon rei\der it practicable. 

There are nuni(;rous shisham trees {Dalbcrgia mu) near tin; hamlet of Iladidni, 
called after the nomad section of the Laghslri tribe. 

Parallel to tin; Daldnah darah, beyond the Koh-i-Siyab, dw(!ll the Kihtran Afghans, 
■with whom the Khosahs arc on good terms. They occupy a considerable tract of 
country, and are seldom seen in the district of l)erah-i-Ghazi Khan. The people of 
the same name and blood, dAvelling in the northern part of the district, are )iow quite 
separated and distinct from them. 

South of the Khosahs are tlie Laghdris, another poAverful Baliich tribe, as far as 
numbers are concerned, avIio dAvell partly in the mountains and f)artly in tlic Derah- 
jdt.* Widor, Chhoti-i-B.ild (Higher Chhoti), Chhoti-i-Pain (Loav(T Ohhoti), and 
Saklii SarAvar, tin; proper name of which is Nigdhah. Sakhi Sarwar, signifying SakM 
the Saint or spiritual guide, is applied to it because the shrine of this reputed saint 
lies close by it, on a spur of tin; hills. 

The Laghdids hold the Sakhi Sarwar, and Chhoti darahs and passes, but Widor, 
their chief village, is aboxit six miles from the entrance to the Widor pass. 

The remarkable formation of the two ranges — the Koh-i-Siyalr and Koh-i-Surkh — 
from this point becomes niAich changed and disturbed. The numerous parallel 
ridges 6f the Koh-i-Surkh, which run in the shape of gigantic waves on a sandy beach, 
or lines of infantry in columns, become broken, and much less in breadth, and, in their 
place, a series of elevated plateaux or swells, covered with pebbles, intervene between 
the noAV single ridge bounding the Herah-jdt on the east. 

The main ridge of the Koh-i-Surkh again appears some miles farther south, and, 
still lower down, several others, while a large parallel ridge, of considerable elevation, 
and some 10 or 12 miles in length, is thrown forward a few miles into the plains in 
front of Lower Chhoti, distant about 10 miles. Swells of the same description (con- 
sisting of stones and pebbles, and a peculiar yellowish red clay,f which, for its 
hardness, might be almost taken for stone), as already mentioned, but less in elevation, 
to the north of this ridge, arc thrown out for nearly 12 miles into the plains towards 
the Sind or Indus. These disturbances occur again some 12 miles to the south-efct of 
this ridge, and then the hills gradually disappear. 

South of the Widor pass seven miles is the Sakhi Sarwar pass, so called after the 
Muhammadan Pir or saint above mentioned. He was a Sayyid, that is to say, a 
descendant from ’ Ali and the daughter of Muhammad ; hence he is also styled Sultdn, 
a title like Shah applied to Sayyids, not that he was the possessor of sovereign power, 
a conclusion by some rashly arrived at.| Sultdn Sakhi, the Sarwar, or spiritual guide, 

* This is the tribe which nbducted a live Deputy Commissioner from the district, and carried him o^to the 
* hills, where they detained him as a hostage for some days. 

t This same colour is seen in the same range at the Nafusk and Sart&f passes farther west. • 

^ A most amusing specimen of such an error may be found in my “ Account of Suwdt,” in the ** Bengal 
Asiatic JourntU ” for 186 ll, page 19. ^ 
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uras named Ahmad. He was the son of Sayyid Zain-ul-’Ahidain, and was horn at 
ShAti-Kot,* about 050 11., and died about 600 H. — A.D., 1201. His tomb is situated 
on a spur of the Kob-i-Surkli, jutting out into tlu; j)lains of tlic T)erab-j^. B('low it, 
to the north, is the bed of a lUountMiu torrent rising in the same rang{!, but it is always 
dry except after heavy falls of rain in the mountains. The (iwellings whie.h, in 
course of time, have sj)rung up around the tomb, form a considerable town, the 
number of inhabitants being about 2,500 souls, including 1,050 wbo are altiaulaiits at 
the saint’s shrine, ajuong whom are a great number of tin; .fat tribci of Jvlmkliar, which, 
onco very numerous and powerful, made a great figure in the Panjah territories, and 
held possession of the province of Labor. They have olten been, and are still, con- 
founded with and mistaken for the Ghakhars, between whom and them Jio (!ouucction 
ever existed, and Avho are a totally dilTereut people. 

The place is sup))licd Avith Avatcr from a tank or reservoir, built about two centuries 
since, and by Avaba*, more or less black in colour and fetid in smell, from AVidls, as the 
pits or holes dug in the bcnl of the river, a fcAV miles Avest of the town, ar.* termed ; 
but Avat<^-r, Avhat(5V<;r its quality, is <lcficicnt in quantity here'. 

For an account of the town and shrine of Saklu Sarwar, and its annual meld or fair, 
see my paper in tlu; “ Bengal Asiatic .Journal” for 1855. 

The route by the Sakld Sarwar pass, Avhicdi, bi^yond tin; Koh-i-Siyali, joins the 
Sanghar route, alreacly describ<id, is oiui of the routes to Kaiidabiir by Chotiau, Tal, 
and Fusbang, and, among other things brought doAvn from Kandah;ir and Kwatali by 
Pusbaug and the Sakbi Sarwar, Sanghar, :uid llarajid ])ass(!s into the Derah-jat by 
the caravans of tradeivs, Avere A'cry line oxen ibr the Sikh artillery. In the reign of 
Akbar Badsbtib couriers are said to haAm been in the (ionstaut liabit of reaching 
Multan from Kandahar, by this route, in six days, and inaugoes us(Mlto bo eon\eyed to 
that city from Multan in the same period of time. On one oeciasiou Mukarrab Khiin, 
a member of the Sadozi or royal tribe; of the Afghans, rea(;lied Kandahar from .Multan, 
on a riding camel, v(;ry easily in eight days. 

The divide begins about four miles Avest of the toAvn of Sakbi Sarwar, where there 
occurs a considerable descent iiAto the valley of the Sirr river, Avbich runs through a 
tolerably av(;11 Avoodivd plateau lying at the ivastern base of the main, ridge of thb Koh-i- 
Siyah, and the first stage to Sirf, a now ruined kotlah or Availed village of the Khosahs, 
is reached after a march of about 16 mihis. The bed of the Mithawan, another 
stream, joins that of the Siri from the north-west, in both of which the water is good, 
but fails soon after they reach the Koli-i-Surkh, and before their beds unite, conse- 
quently these rivers cannot sti-ictly bo said to join their streams, except after heavy 
rains in the mountains. 

The road or path then ascends givulually for nearly fiAre miles to a break in the 
Koh-i-Siyah, in a zigzag direction, when a plateau is reached, Avhicli extends for about 
another five miles, and then the road again descends for some distance to the west, 
down the slopes of the range to Riiknif, in the Kihtran country. Hero the routes by 
Sanghar and the other passes join, and from this halting pl.aco the next stage is 
Hurdzfi-Kot, the residence of the Kihtran Chief, distant just 17 miles. 

I was told by Jamal Khdn, theLaghdri Chief, in April 1853, Avhon at Sakbi Sarwar, 
that, at the distance of a day’s journey, through rather a difficult country, ho possessed 
a tract of table land of some extent, well wooded, and containing a fine sheet of AA'ater; 
and that he usually retired thither Avith his family in the hot scai^on, and greatly 
extolled its beauty and salubrity. This is evidently the tract of land on the Siri river 
just referred to. 

Farther south are three other streams containing good water, which, in time of 
floods, join the Mithawan, but, on other occasions, their waters are lost in the Koh-i- 
Surkh, the intervening space between Avhich, from the easternmost point of that 
range to the higher (and only xidge hero) of the Koh-i-Siyah, does not exceed 10 or 
11 miles. 

Two miles farther south we come to the Kfirah darah and river, which forms the 
boundary between the Laghdris and their southern neighbours, the Gurchdnis. The 
river, or rather two amall streams rising on the eastern slopes of the Koh^-Siyah, after 
running apart for about six miles, unite and form the Kurah,^oon after which the 
water fails. • 

Before passing into the Gurchdni boundary it will be well to give some account of 
the Kihtrdn Afghans. 


* pail^nsh of Multdo, near Kotlah Naj&bst, about 14 miles south of the city, 

t This name ia doubtfhl ; I think it should be Barkhar or Barkhan. 
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All sorts of mistakes have been made respecting this powerful and not very quarrel- 
sonu; elan, and in various official reports they have been turned into “ lialocfu;es,” 
like ilieir Afghan brothers, tin; so-called “Khakads,” “ Kliakas,” and “ Kowkers.” 
Kihtran Avas one of tin; two sons of Shkurn, son of Mhinah, therefore tlie Kibtrans arc 
a sub-tribe of the Mianahs, and, consequently, belong to the Sharkhabun division of^the 
Afghan people. 'I’hoy ocanipy a strip of territoi’y confonnable with the bend of the 
Koh-i-Siyah towards the Indus, about 30 miles in width, and about 60 from north- 
east to sonth-n ('st, (;ojnincncing from tin; parallel of the Suri darah and pass of the 
Lunds to the frontier of the Mari territory, and which forms the most southern 
boundary of the Afghan tribes on the south-east. The Koh-i-Siyah, which afteinvards 
runs Avestw^ards towards !):idhar, constitutes the southern boundary of Siwlstdn. The 
Kibtrans an- coiisiMiiKoitly bounded on the north by the IVlusa Khel clan of the 
Kdkars, on the Avest sid(^ of the Koh-i-Siyah, and by the Bozdfu-s on the cast side, 
south by the ]\l:iris, east by the Lagharis and Ciindianis, in succession from north to 
south, and Avest by tln^ Liirni Mianahs, Parnis, Kakars, and others, in succc.S8ion from 
north to south. There avouUI be some difficulty to find any “ Jadran range ” sepa- 
rating the “Kuteerans,” as tlnw have been .styled in a local report,* “from the 
Candahar plain,'’ beeaus(i the range do(!s not lie in this direction, ami also because 
several rangers of mountains, many tracts of country, and several Afghan tribes, intenwene 
betAvecn tlnan and the “ Candahar [)lain,” Avliich is small in point of ania, and lies 
more than 250 miles, ;is the crow llics, from the AA’estcjrn limits of tlic Kihtrdn 
country. 

I’he Koh-i-Siyah here. aA'erages about nine miles in breadth from, cast to AA'cst, 
including the highest ridge, which is from oiui and a half to three or four miles in 
widtli, out of Avhich the highest 2 )eaks shoot up. The AACsh'rn shqAcs ai’o ineluded in 
the Kihtriin country ; and, as on the eastern side, there is phmty of land capable of 
cultivation on these slo])(‘s, Avalercd by numerous small stro.'uns, whicli the Kihtvans 
take due advantage of. They are skilful cultivators, and raise inumuise quajifitics of 
grain, wdiich the Baliudi trih(‘s, the Luriiis, ami Kakars, near them, are ghid to 
purchase from them. There would he no (hdicienu!}" in tlu' inattm- of su|)])lics for an 
army marching through their country. Tlu'y tfarry on a hi isk trad(; in catth; Avith tho 
district of Ilerah-i-Gluizl Kh^n, and bring down bullocks, camels, sheep, and goats. 
The Sakhi SatAvar or Nig^hah ^lass is the I'outc they chiolly take. 

The Kihtrans are on friendly terms Avith the KUosulis, Avith Avhom the Chief is 
connected by' marriage, and AAdth tin; Lagharis, tludr nearest neighbours to the east, 
but are at feud with the BozdArs and Marts, and tin? Luriii Afghans. Such of the 
KihtrAns as I have si'cn, ami they w^ere not A^ery c-ominonly met Avith at Derali-i- 
GbAzi KhAn, AV'cre square built, sturdy men, of middle ludglit, with reddisli hair aud 
beards, aud fresh-looking, healthy countcuanees, and often Avitli grey eyes, and as 
different in apj)earance from tho Baluehis of this ^Aart as day from night. 

In the event of any a(h%ance from Multan and tho Derah-jat toAvards Kamlaluir, by 
the direct route presently to he noticed, the KilitrdiAS w'ould he most useful friends ; 
and they should bo em:ouraged by every means in our f)ower. If they acknoAvledge 
any allegiance to tho BArakzi Government it is merely nomiual ; but, as far as I can 
discover at pr<^sent, they arc quite independent. 

After this digression I eomi'- to the Gurohanis and their locale. Their chief Aillagos 
are LAl-garh, Chiitu, Thal-i-Wazir, and PitAfi. They hold several minor darahs, 
commencing from that of Chhoti of the Lagharis, as far south as the important darah 
and pass of Chachar. 

About six miles south of the Ktirah darah, already referred to as soparsiting the 
LaghAri country from that of the GurchAnis, and passing by the dry beds of two 
mountain torrents, is the darah of Khasurah, so called from tho river of that name. 
It contains a ncA'cr-failing stream of good water, rising on tho eastern slopes of tho 
Koh-i-Siyab, at the foot of a mountain of that range, called the Jiugar mountain. 
North of it, about two miles distant respectively, are two other small rivers, also 
rising on the eastern slopes of the same range, which contain, for some miles, a constant 
supply of w^.er, called the Kdmhjr and the Guranddni, and another, about the same 
distance south, called* the Kdlah Khasurah — between which, and about three miles 
fronr the entrance to those darahs, lies tho hamlet of Mauz-garh — also containing a 
good supply of water, but they too are lost in the Koh-i-Surkh. ^ 


* In the official Report of the Candahar Mission " of 1857 they are styled ^ Kathiyaas/' and ‘^Kathiyan 
Beloochees.*' 
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Kafilalis of traders used to come from the Kihtran country by the valley of the 
Khasurah river, through a break iu th(i higher range;, called the Gurandaiii nio\mtain, 
giving name to one of the small streams just referred to, hut the route has l)cen 
abandoned for some time past. 

I have already mentioned that south of Sakhi Sarwar the two ranges he(*ome con- 
sidgrahly disturbed, and the Koli-i-Surkli vastly chang(;d. At this iioint, however, 
the latter. range begins to assume the form of jiarallel ridg(;.s again, hut less iu hmgth, 
generally, and greater in number, and this continm;.s as far southward as tlie Zangi 
darah, vvhen other great (dianges take place. Tin; Koh-i-Siyah, Avliieh ran in one 
great ridge from the parallel of the Widor darah, now becomes lieaj)od togelh<;r, and 
we have no l(!ss than one on the west side of the main ridge, and t'aree on the 
east, making five ridges in all. Sub.se(|uent ly these ridges again begin to Ix' disturbwl, 
and others are thrown out to the riglit and left, those to tin; northw ards being the 
highest, and, at last, form a cirele, and enclose witiun that eindean (devahid j)hiin about 
33 miles long from north to south, and rather hvss in breadth from east to Avest. This 
plain contains an area of nearly 1,000 square miles, several rivers rise in it, and it is, 
altog(dhcr, tin; best watered tract in these parts. It is called the Plain of Shum or 
Shiiin Plain. 

This rich tract, which might easily ho brought into a higli state of cultiA'ation; and 
support, a great numlx'r of p(;opl(;, AA'as very lately, as I believe it is even noAv, totally 
unitihahited, and the giir-khar or Avild ass, and otli(;r gaim', re\xd in its ri(di grass and 
luxuriant cov(;r undisturbcid. The hanks of its streams are also covered with trees 
and shrubs of various kinds. 

It Ixdongs to a branch of the llnghtf Baluchis, and they used, in former years, to 
cultivate it pai’tially, but the Sliximhanis, as that hraneh is styled, have 1)e(;n long 
since eomptdhal, through the. incursions of that laAvless and more ])(>weiful tribe, the 
Maris, to abandon it, and seek security in the mouiitaius. The Biightis too, Avho liave 
also a had narm; for laAvlessnoss, have, iu a great nn!asnr(;, hocuA broken Aip by Jae.ohilhad 
politics from first to last. A large number of them, to tlie amouui of about 12,000, 
liav'o heeu setthid at and around Larkhanah, iu Upper Sind. The remains of the tribe, 
who still dwell in their old seats, arc pretty strong in ]){>int of numbers. 

It occurs to me, taking all things into consideration, that., perhaps, the Biightis are 
not so much to blame for their former inroads on our frontier of Uppm* Sind as the 
Maris, avIio compelled them to abandon this very plain, which could easily support 
some thousands of people. No doubt the Sliumhauis would i*eturu to cultivate it, if 
they were protected from the Maris ; and now, since a change has come over the 
political horizon, and Kwatah permanently occupied, and as the higli road to Badhar 
and Kwatah by Kalian, the chief place of the Maris, lies through this very plain, 
a strong post stationed in it, would not only offer the required protection to the 
Shiiinhuni cultivators, but also bo a valuable connee.tiug link Avith Kwatah,* be a 
wholesome check upon the Maris, and would, probably, induce traders, who used 
formerly to come by this route iu considerable numbers, to proceed into the Dcrah-j4t 
and otlier parts of the present Panjdb, by way of Ilarand, as in bygone years. 

South of the Khasiirah darah and river, at a distance of little over a mile, we reach 
the small darah of Suwagri, and four milos still farther southwards, tho Oliaii darah, 
containing the dry beds of torrents, which after heavy rains come down from the 
Koh-i-Siyah. These torrent beds arc used by men on foot to pass to and fro betweeu 
the plains and the Drdgul mountain ridge, tho northernmost of those thrown off from 
the Koli-i-Siyah, between which and the main ridge, the Kalah Khasiirah rises on the 
northern end, and near it, but in the contrary direction, tho Gurgaudawi tributary of 
the Eldha rises, and ffows southwards. Tho Bragnl peak rises to the height of 
5,4)00 feet. 

Four miles south of the Gluiti darah is the darah and pass of Kdhii, which is less 
used as a route than the Gh4cliar darah and pass, lower down, on account of tho road 
by the bed of the K4h4 river being rough and very stony. 

The Kah4 darah and pass, sometimes called, but erroneously so, the Kdho darah, 
from a tributary of the Kdhd river, and also known as tho Harand pass, takes its 
name from the Kah4 river, which rises a long way within tho Afghdn territory to the 
north, runs through the Kihtran country, and drains a considettrtile tract. It flows 
from north to south, and, on reaching the south-western face of the northernmost of 

— 1 , 

* There is s stroag position for such a post on the rirer, in the very centre of the plain, where there are 
three detached hills, commanding the whole oonntry round for many miles.' 

17ia E . . 
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the five ridges of the disturbed part of the Koh-i-Siyah, receives two tributaries from 
the north-east. The first, which is (sailed the Matani Kund, is the most considerable. 
Knud, in Sanskrit, signifies a spring, a ])ool, or basin of water. The stream rises on 
the; western side of a ridge, north of the main ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah, at the point 
wh(.!r(! tin; Kalui pierces the range, and where it makes a bend to the west, hounds the 
Shiiin plain on the iiorth, and begins to encircle it. The second tributary rises 
between the Matani Kund ridg(> and the main ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah. A tfiird 
comes from the north-east, from the soutlnsm part of Siwistiin, the same that is 
crossed in the route from tlie Derah-j:it to Pushang by Chotiali, and (sailed the Kfih 
and Kiiho, whl(!h must not he confounded with the Kahn, of which it is only a tribu- 
tary. A fourlh triinitary of the Kiilia river comes from the west. It rises on the 
slojjos of the. Koh-i-Siyah bounding the Shiim plain (m that side, and is called the 
PhaihVwar rivi'r. The Kiha thus iiuaa^asrvl flows about four miles farther towards 
the south, and tlnm makes an abrupt bend to the north-west, and, flowing for two and 
a half niii(^s in that dircadion, receives another stream from the north, rising between 
the scicond and third ridges of the Koh-i-Siyah, and aiiotlun’ small stream from the 
south, vising on the northeni slopes of tlie fifth and soutluwnmost ridge of the same 
range. 

Tlie Kiihii continues to thread its way in the same direction b('twe(m the southern- 
most ridges of the range, receives the Gargand:io river, rising hetweem the second 
ridge and llio Dragnl or third ridge, and tlieu runs between the Dnignl and Mari 
ridges. Aft(*r chm'ing their immediate vicinity, it enterrs the now very ni iudi (h'pn^sscd 
Koh-i-Surkh and the Derah-j:ii fijiu’ miles west of the fort of Ilavand, at wliie.h jioint 
of (;xit the waters are drawn off in canals and conveyed, by wny of Uarand, as far 
cast as Diijal, a distance of 10 miles, and used by the Giirehanis and Lunds for the 
imgation of their lands, a considerable tract of country. The Ivalni and its trihutaries 
is, without ox(;eption, the most (considerable river of soutlj-eastern Afghanistan, and 
from the Dorah-i-Isnia’il Kluin down to tin; s(«x. 

A litthi farther south are two other small darahs and strc'ams, tlu! first and largest 
of which is the Khalgaii, Avhieh contains plenty of grass and good Avator, near its 
sources on the eastern slope of the Mari ridg(c of the Koh-i-Siyah, called the Cliir- 
chandi Kund. Tlie darah is soincAvliat stony, hut men on foot use it in going to and 
fro between the Mari ridge and Harand. I’hc other darah and stneam is (called 
Mirlar. Its Avater soon fails, hut, Avhen the floods fronie, aftcer lieaTv rains in tlie hills, 
then the AA-ntei’s of both this and the Khalgari rcacii the bed of the K:ili:i riv(cr. 

The entrane(! to the Clnichar darah and pass lies two and a half mile's to the south- 
Avard of the K:ih:i dai’ah. Tlie Chachar laver rises in that jiart. of tin*, Koh-i-Siyah, 
forming the southern houndary the Slium plain, Aoaa's about. 23 mihes in a iiorth- 
easto’ly direction, and then, on the eastern suhe of the plain, reeeivi;s, from the AA'cst, 
the Knlehar rivmr and its small tributaries, rising a little to the east of the ('astern 
slopes of the Koh-i-Siyah, Aidiieh Icounds the Shiim plain on the wicst. I'his latter 
ridge forms thi‘ Mari lioundary in this direction, and lies about 12 miles 'oast of 
Ktihnii. The Chachar riAmr aftei'Avards rccchms the little river Lathiv from tlie north, 
and then, turning toAvards the south-western point of a spur from the south-Avesternmost 
of the fiv(! ridges of the Koh-i-Siyah, is thrust aside to the AvestAA'^aivl of it. Iticrc the 
hills rise in some [ilaces abruptly from the river bed, olfering many strongly defensible 
positions. vVlticrwards the river runs hetAvicen the said spur and the riilge, and turns 
and blends heincath its south-eastern slopes, receives a few minor rivulets from the 
south and AA'icst, and enters among the nuuK'.rous low parallel ridgics of the Koh-i- 
Surkh — Avhich, from tin; point Avhere the Khasurah river enters the plains, begins to 
assume fi number of small parallel ridges even more numerous than they were farther 
north — Avherc tiio Avatiirs begin to fail, and .soon after arc lost., and only reach the 
Derah-j:it after heavy falls of rain in the mountains. The w'ater is pretty good, but 
there is a mineral spring in the pass. The low hills of the Koh-i-Surkh, between it 
and the Kaha Pass, are inhabited by the Durk:ini section of the G urchfmis, who feed 
their numerous flocks of fat-tall sheep on the rich grass of their hills. 

The Chachar pass is one of the thr8o most important in the Southern Derah-jdt. 
It is practicable for boasts of burden and light guns, and, I believe, there are not any 
great obstacles Imt^which, with a little engineering, might be made practicable for 
heSivier artillery, but it is not so good, I think, as tliat by the Shuri darah farther 
south, Vhich, after clearing the Koh-i-Siyah, joins the same route from Harai^ to 
Kdhan ahd Dadhar. • 

A force marching by this route Avould require to take a few days’ supplies, as 
nothing is procurable but water and forage, which last is abundant. The stages bjr 
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this roiito are as follow : — 1. llarand to Muni, about 13 miles, watt'r not particularly 
good. 2. Tobah, 11 miles, water very good. 3. G(i\i;l, 12 miles, wabu* indiifcrent. 
4. Ka\ar Paluir, the boundary of the Gureluiui country, 15 miles, good water. 5. The 
next stage, a long one, leads to the Mari capital, over the Kob-i-Siyah bounding the 
Slnirn plain on the west, distant about 23 miles from the last stage. 'Phis march 
miglit, liowover, be made two stages of. 

Caravans of tradeas used foriiierly to fnMjuent this route, and come; from various 
parts of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, as Ixiing the nearest road into the Punjab, and 
from thence farther east, but it has been abandoned for sonu; time on account of its 
being infested by the Maris, and traders have chosen a longer, but safer, route by 
TJj)p(!r Sind. 

Another list of st.ag(‘s has been given, but I cannot vouch for its acamracy, as the 
computations of somes of tlie distances give, greater hnigths than are likely, because 
Kiibau is only distant from ITaraud, as the crow tlies, 72 miles. The stag(;s referred 
to are as follow: — 1. Tobah, 18 miles (I make; it 16) ; Bush kc; Bet, 22 miles (1 make 
it 19); Gidarpur (?) 19 mihis ; Kala Pani (Ivatar I’abar ?), 25 miles; Kalian, 
IG miles; just 100 miles, but this latter route may follow the windings of the rismr 
more than the other route given abovre, AvhichKaurah Kliun, the Khosah Chief, famous 
in the last Panjab eamjiaign before the annexation of that tmTitory, and our ally, 
furnished me with in 1853. 

After the Gurchaius come tlic Drishak Baluchis, but they dwell wholly in the 
plains. Their chief towns and villages are Asani, Bagh, Bajanpur, and hVizilpdr. 
They have the Gnrchi'inis to their west in the hills, and the Ilughtis still farther to 
the south of the Giirelianis, and in the Derah-jat their southern lunglibours are the 
Mazaris, also a Balueh tribe. 

As Avc proceed farther southward, the dreariness of this inhospit able region increases, 
and the country for many miles, both inside ami outside the lulls, is a howling wilder- 
ness, where the gur-khar or wild ass roams uninterrupted and unmolested. The only 
exce])tions are near the rivers’ beds, where grass is plentiltil iti the hills, and a narrow 
belt of cultivation (.extending soim? 12 miles along the west bank of the Indus. 

The first darah and pass, south of that of Chacliar, about nine miles, and the last 
within tin; Giirchiini limits, is that of Paji’u, through which there is a ivnitc leading 
into th(‘ great route by llarand to Chotiali and Tal. It is very sandy, but, on the 
south side, a few trees relicwo tlm dreary landscape. Water is to be found in the 
upper ])art of the darah, but it soon fails, and the bed of the river, which rises in the 
Koh-i-Surkh, the lowest range, is diy, except after floods of rain in the hills. 

The next darah and pass is Baghari, five miles south of I’ajni, and thnic miles 
farther on in the .same direction is t he darah and ])a.ss of .lainizgi, erroneously' styled 
“ Cheghdee ” in some maps. These damhs are so called from the streams, bearing 
those names, rising in the Koh-i-Surkh, and only contain water for a mile or two 
fronr their sources. 'Phe hills, however, afford good j)asturage, and good shelter, for 
some distance on either side. The Bihishtii mountain, farther west, as wdl as this 
part of the Koh-i-Surkh, is inhabited by the Lisbari section of the Giirchanis, who 
here feed numerous flocks. 


Both these darahs contain routes which lead into the great one from llarand to 
Chotiali by tin; Kaha and Chachar pas.scs, but they are difficult and heavy on account 
of I ho sandy nature of the rivers’ beds, and are of little consequence. They were 
used formerly by plundi'ring parties in their incursions into the plains. The ueoirest 
inhabited place in British territory is Eathpiir, distant about 12 miles from the skirt 
of the hills. It belongs to the Drig Baluchis. 

Next in rotation comes the I’hok darali and p:uss, about five miles south of Jabazgi. 
The aspect of the country is bare and inho.spitablc, and the dreariness is only relieved, 
here and tliiire, by a few stunted trees and shrubs. The stream giving name to the 
darah rises beyond the Koh-i-Surkh, in part of the disturbed portion of the Koh-i-Siyah, 
previously referred to, and the bed of another, rising still farther north, joins it, but 
except after heavy rains their beds are dry a few miles below their sources. Water is 
therefore scarce, and when procurable often Ijitter. A stream of good water, called 
the Kfinar Kund, is to be found about a mile from the entrance of the ^ass, which 
rises in one of the detached mountains of the Koh-i-Surkh. • 


The route by this darah to the Shdm plain is good for horsemen, and is used by Ihe 
hilhtribes. About 15 miles W.N.W. is a village of the Ghrchdnis called. and 
Mufei, inhabited by about 300 people, mostly shepherds. There is no cultivation _ 
between the mountains and the Indus nearer than the village of G^md, distant 19” 
luiles from the former, inhabited by Drig Baldchis, numbering about 500 souls. , 
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A few of the principal stages of the route through this darah into the Afglian 
country by (yhotiiili and Tal, .arc 1. Makiiri, 12 miles, where there are a number of 
shady trees, hut the water is bitter. 2. Pharah Phat, 17 miles, with good water, and 
some shady trees. 3. Phalah Wagh, about tin; same distance as the last stage, water 
good, and a few trees. 4. Lassd, 12 mih's, water indiirerent. 5. Paki, or Bdri Klu'm — 
which is also called Barkhar,*'* I believe — in the Kihtrau country, distant aliout 19 
miles. 6. A long march of 30 miles to Kaholo, where water is, good and abiuutant, 
and some shady trees arc to be found. 

Pive miles fartlier south-west from tlic Thok darah is that of Chak. The pass, 
however, is of little importance. Sand and rocks appear to be tin; chiejf variations in 
the landscai)e in this [)art of the D(;rah-jat. I’hrough this darali a route hwls to the 
Kot, or fort and villag(5 of IslAm Khan, the head-quarters of the Biighti trila; of 
Baliiehis, which lies to the west, parallel to the Siiri darah and jiass, farther to the 
€outh-wcst, and the last pass in those hills in the Derah-jat. The nearest inhabited 
place Muthin the British border, the village of Kddirah, belonging to the JMazari 
tribe of Baliichis, is some mihss distant. 


As we proceed farther southwards from the parallel of Mithan-kot, the breadth of 
th(? belt of cultivation along the Indus gradually decreases, until at the village of 
Kiijan it does not extcuid more than about two or three miles from the Indus banks. 

Irfiss than two mihis south-west of tin? Cluik darah is the Short darah and })ass, 
called, sometimes, tlu! (xandrilsi darah. The Shori rivei*, after whudi the darah and 
pass is named, rises in the Shiim plain on the west side of that portion of tlie, Koh-i- 
Siyah forming the (\ast boundary of that plain. It drains a portion of it, but its 
Avaters fail soon after penetrating the Koh-i-Siyah and entering the Koh-i Surkh. The 
darah also contains koine warm mineral sjirings, and a feiv trees here arul there. The 
route by this pass leads into that by Harand to Ohotiiili by the Clnichar fiass, but it 
IS very difficult. It is distant about I.”! miles from the villagij of Hasan 81iah de 
Kotlah, in our territory, which is inhabited by a few Sayyids, but, of late years, with 
peace and quietness, the cultivation may have; increased towards tin? west. 

About three miles still farther southwards is the Mughal darah and jiass, in ivliich 
good water is obtainable, but this, like the Ispringi darah and pass, also containing 
good water, which lies rather less than a mile farther south, is of no great importance. 
These passes were used, in former times, by the hill robbers in their raids into the 
plains ; and, as already mentioiu'd, for several miles in br(?adth, the (jountry at the 
foot of the lower range of mountains, and for a considijrable distance within, is totally 
uninhabited, and generally Avanting in water. These obstacles have tended to restrain 
the Maris and Biightis from making raids in largo bands upon our border, perhaps 
more so than the feiv Aveak posts scattered along the frontier. Small parti(!s, how- 
ever, have been known to pass the frontier posts unseen, ar>d to penedrate within a 
short distance of Mithan-kot on the Indus, and carry off cattle succsessfully. 

In this part of the T)erah-jat dwell the Mazari Baliichis, who, in proportion to other 
tribes of the same people, are pretty numerous. There are about 800 Siila’i Maziiris 
located at Kashraiir, the most northern village of Upper Sind, as at present constituted. 
TPhe MazAris are bounded north by the Drishaks, south by the Bruhiiis, and west by 
the Bhghtis, to the west of whom again are the Maris. 

The next darah and pass in succession is that of Tahiini, not “ Tozanee,” distant 
rather more than two miles from the Ispringi darah. It is called Tahani from the 
strean). rising on the eastern slope of Mount GandhAri, distant nine miles from the 
mouth of the pass, which is the most southern detached ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah, 
other ridges from Avhich, from this point, turn abruptly to the west and then to the 
north, completely encircling the Shdm plain, and meet the other ridges of the range 
bounding the plain on the north, as already referred to. Tho bed of the TahAni 
stream, except near its source, is generally dry. Water is plentiful, but it is bad. 
There are other smaller streams more to the south containing water of the same 


^ This is probably Barkhan or Barkhar, tho chief place of the Kihtrdn triboi but there is a good deal of 
discrepancy with respect to these two nainc8. I think the first is correct. 

It ia 6|atod t^it the late Nawwdb, Sadik Muhammad Khdn of Bahdulpur, in order to punish an inroad of the 
Br&buis, established an outpost at Barkh&n, during the time he held possession of the Derah-i-Gli&zi Kh&n 
district, but it was withdrifwn after having been kept there a year. It is alsp said that« at the distance of a 
short day’s journey i'rom thence, then) is a pass, through which lies a direct road to Ghazniu and Kabul, but 
that it haifbeen closed for many years by rolling stones and rocks into it, and filling it up for some distaq^e. 
This route was formerly followed by katilahs of traders, who came from K&bul dire3t to Derah-i-Gb&zi Khiii,. 
And the whole road is said to be practicable for artillery, and that another branches off from it leading direct 
to Kandab&r. This last-named road refers, doubtless, to those mentioned farther on. ^ 
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desormtion. Taluini can scarcely bo termed a valley convcfly, bocriuse the ground is 
niucli broken, and the hills consist of a nnmbcr of peaks and ri(l”i*s from tlic biglior 
rans'c, whicli arc often of considerable lieight, Tlio pass was used in former times by 
tlio Kihtrans, Maris, and Hd^Utis, in tbeir raids rm the plains. The route' winds along 
the stojjy banks of tlie river Ix'd when full, and in its bed wIu'it dry. Like' the> re)utes 
nientie)nexl abeevc, it joins the llarand route inte) Afghanistan by Cliotiali, and that by 
Haraud te) Kalian and Dadhar, but it is elitlieult and tedious, be'ing very sanely. The 
nearest village to this pass in British territory is BaelH of thei Ifazdris, distant 
22 miles. 

As we e'eintinue our course semthwarels, the twei ranges, the Keih-i-Siyah anel Keih-i- 
Surkli, lieeome much meire broken, anel the lalte'r, eir lower range', is neit so well 
defined as hithe'rto, anel eif cemsidevable less edevation than befeire*. 

ndirther semth, distant 11 mih's, is the Zangi darah and pass, sei ealleMl from a 
stream, sennetimeis called the Kalglniri, which takes its rise on thei eastern slofios of 
that eh'taehe'd and curiously slia|)e'el rielgo eif the; Koh-i-Siyah, in ai)pe'arane;e like a 
gi’e'at pe;trifie'el centipede, or other (irawling cre'ature, e;alh;el Mount (Tanelhari, which 
ndge, forms, seito spe'ak, the pivot on which beith ranges, still gre'atly elisturhed, turn 
westward teiwarels lladhar, where theiy, along with the 'J’eibah range;, merge; into that 
of llalali which runs eleiwn to the se;a.* Senne writers very erroneously suppeise that '' 
“ a large eiffse'.t eif the llala range exie'nds eastwarel, forming the; memntaius held by 
“ the iVTurre.'e; tribe; eef Kahun, auel jenning the; Suliman range about llurrund and 
“ Daje;l,” but the facts are Avholly e;ontrai*y, as ae;tnal survey slmws. 

The' two range's proeeeel thus, as I have de'se'rihod, but somewhat le;ss elistineit, anel of 
lessen' altilueh;^ fen* ne;arly 100 mile's, until the;y merge; with the Teibah and TIalah 
Kinges. The olfslmots from, and continuation eif, the Keih-i-Siyah, feirin the semthern 
bounelary of Afghauisliin in this dire'ction, the semthern most distrief., as at present 
constituted, be'ing Siwistan eir Siblstan, eif which Siwi eir Sihi, once a consielerable and 
impeirtaut place, is the chie'f teiwn, but it has gemc tee gre'at decay. 

The offshoots from, or continuation eif, the Koh-i-Snrkh feirni the northe.rn boundary 
of Kachchhf eir Kachchh-Ganelnvvah or Ganeliibah. In the space between tho.se two 
ranges, forming, so to spe*ak, a long irregular valle;y, lies Ksihaii and the Mari 
country. 'The ce;h;brateel Nafusk and Sartiif passe's lie; in the Keih-i-Surkh, and 
whoever has see;n the late Br. Kirk’s ceiloured drawings of t he see;nory of these places 
will notice how appropriate is the name of surkh, signifying reid, rejally a ye'llenvish red, 
appliejd to the range. This colour is as distinctly apparent in the debris waslmd from 
it iritei the plains of the T)orah-jat, about Saklu Sarwar aiiel Wideir anel farther north, 
as at Sai'taf anel Nafusk. 

To return to the Zangi pass, hoAWver, a conside'vable change here takes place in 
both ranges, which turn abruptly west, as just above re;lated, with the eixceiptioii of a 
numbe;r of small ridges from the Koh-i-Siyah, which oxtcnel as far south as the Siiri 
darah and pass, where they finally terminate. 'Phe Koli-i-Surkh .also becomes gr(;atly 
altcre;el, ami freim this point — the Zangi dar<ah — it ceinsists of olevate.'d bluffs anel long 
undulating swells, partly covered with pchble;s, which graebxally l)e;come less and 
lower, until, a little below Kashmur, they dis<appo<ar altogotlier in the dreary plains of 
Sind. 

The western portion of the Zangi dar.ah I'eally consists, in all, of throe darahs. 
The Zangi or Kalghan river, as alrcaeiy mentioned, rises on the east side of Mount 
Gandhdri, flows from north to south feir a few miles, receiving several small streams 
from the ravines in the sides of that mountain ridge, including the Ohahaili rivulet 
from the west, and then, after passing oji for some miles farther, the bed of the com- 
bined streams is called the Sat, and the defile through which it pu'rces, the Sat pass, 
the month of which lies about six miles north-west from tho mouth of the Zangi pass. 
Alum and yellow oehre abound in many places within the Zangi pass and its branches ; 
indeed the whole range teems with the latter to a greater or less degree, and partly 
accounts for its peculiar colour. 

The Sat pass is strong and difficult, and, as it can be reached from many places 
between tho Zangi and Tahdni passes, if oconpied by some resolute mon„;4^hey could 
bar all ingress and egress by the Zangi pass to an enemy. The Jdazilris are said .to 
have often retired thither when hard pressed by enemies. • 


* Abfi-)-FazI, in the A’in-i-Akbai^f, says, referring to die Sark&f of Thathah, that the northern mountains , 
separate into four branches, and that one goes on towards .Kandahdr, and another stretches towards the sea as 
ffr.AS the town of Koh-B^. ^‘This,” he says, “is nan^ R&m-gar,and terminates with fiiwistin, and thM. 
“ pari they call Lakhhi. Another branch mns from Sihwffii to Siwf, aiid ii.atyl»d Kihtar, and a fourth, the'^ 
« extromilj of wbich reaches Eschohh, is oalled Klrah." This passage, however, I# aoCTery clesr. 

Wia- .r' ’ 
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At tWs point, near the mouth of tlio Sat pass, lies another river bed, that of the 
Hindraini, which stream rises to the cast of and parallel to the Zangi or Kalahari, 
and opens into it, while to the west another river rises, the Nathal, flowing from west 
to east, between the ridges where the Koh-i-Siyah, with the exception of tho few 
fragments reaching about eight miles further south to the Sdid pass, terminates. 
The Nathal receivc 5 s a number of small rivulets from the ravines on the southern faeo 
of Mount Gandhhri, which towers to the height of about 4,000 feet. The defile in 
which the bed of tliesc mountain streams lies is called the Rani pass, where good water 
is to be found, and when! tlu! bcul of anotluii* stream, called tho Cliaugah, from the 
west, joins the beds of the others, about two miles before tlu! Rani pass opens into the 
Zangi darali. These three defiles, the Sat, Kalghari, and Rani, liaving opened out on 
the Zangi pass, at a distanc<! of about seven miles Irom its entrance on the J)erah-jat 
'side, some other smaller rivulets, including the Kalari from the south-west, also join 
the bed of the combined streams farther to the east. It must be understood that, 
except near their sources, the heds of thest! rivers are dry for greater [)ai’t of tho year, 
but, after heavy falls of rain or snow' on the higherr mountains, they sometimes rixsh 
dowm with considerable violence. 

There are two x’outes through the Zangi pass by which Mount Gaudhai-i and the 
Slnim ])lain can b(! re'ached. One is by following the bed of tlu! Zangi and that of the 
Chahaili ; the other by the bed of th(! Nathal, and by the Rani pass. Water is pro- 
cured from wcdls, so called, or rather pits, dug in the heds of the streams, and from 
springs. 

The route leading by this pass to Kalian is steep and difficult in some ])laces, but 
improves as the traveller jjrocceds towards Kalian, distant eight stages. They are as 
follow' : — 1. To Thak, 10 miles, w'ater abundant at that watering place, where there 
are a few wild olive and other trees. 2. Nathal, about 11 miles ; water and a few 
trees. 3. Barbar, 12 miles ; water and trees. 4. Tlniri, about 12 miles ; water and a 
few trees. 5. Mani, about tho same distance ; some w'ater is procurable. 6. Pdtur, 
on the banks of the Stiri river. This, in Messrs. J. and C. Walker’s map, is styled the 
“ Illiassec river,” but such a name ajipears to be totally unknown in those parts. The 
distance is 13 miles, and there are trees and plenty of water. 7. Kald I’iiui,* distant 
11 miles ; water and a few trees. 8. Kdhan, 13 miles. 

A ridge from the Koh-i-Siyah, running nearly east and west, and tho last of any 
considerable elevation farther south, abuts on the east side of the Zangi darah and 

g ass, and on the northern side of the same ridge the Rdni pass joins the Zangi darah. 

►n the southern slopes of this same ridge several streams rise, one of whicli, the 
Kaldri, joins the bed of the Zangi river, while the others, the principal of which, the 
Chfirzdni and Nurdni streams, after receiving a number of smaller ones, before 
entering the Berah-jdt, join in two beds, and enter the plains a little way nortli of the 
frontier post of BhdndowdU, and five miles to the south of the Zangi darah. Like 
most of the others, these river beds only contain water near tho sources of the streams, 
although wat<!r may sometimes bo found in their beds by digging, and only reach the 
plains after heavy floods. 

Three miles stiU farther south is the darah and pass of Jihdri, in which are a few 
stunted trees, and water is procurable. It is so called from the stream bearing that 
name, but its bed is generally dry. It receives some smaller streams rising on the 
southern slopes of the ridge mentioned above, but their beds are dry, except near their 
' sources. There is a place eight miles from tho entrance to this darah calliild Sdri dd 
Kahir, where good water is obtainable. 

The Jihdri pass also leads into the Kdhan route, just described, but it is sandy in 
» many places, and in others mountainous and stony. There is a frontier post near the 
skirt of the hills, about midway between this and the entrance to the Zangi pass. 

'^he next and last darah and pass, about 12 miles lower down than the Jihdri darah, 
before the mountains finall;^ merge into the plains of Kachchhi or Kachchh-Ganddbah,. 
is that of Sldri, which pass l^ds to the Bughti head-quarters or Derah,t and Kdhan the 
Ibhief town of the Marls, by Sirid, Hdran, and tho Mandu Kund, at which places, in 
the bed of Suri river, presently to be noticed, water is to be found. 

^ dai^ is so cqlled from the Sdrl river, which rises on the east side of the southern 
IKN^rion cS the Koh-i-Siyah, encircling the Shdm plain on the south, and here called 

. V ^ This is th^ siime stage as is mentioned ik 

* t,2^rah is tlw same word precisely as that in the Derah of Gh&zf KK&n and the Derah of Ism&*il Khdo^ 

V already explained, but modern tr^VeUers, in their, uncertainty as to t|ie right spelling of proper nameiihF* 
pej^ous and places, being generflly ;t|^Mlquainted or anable to ^^rciiM the original, and their plunging ini 
floundering in con8(^uen4^^Vh^,f li^\]^erto as •• “ Dheera," and <kDeyiah.*' i»- 
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the Dubb mountains. It receives sev(?ral feeders from the Shum plain. First it 
receives tlui Basiulfi rivt;r from the north ; a little lower down, the Baglioriini, also 
from the north ; and still lower down, tin? Jh:iu-walah, J list 1)efore emerging from 
the Sliiim plain, the south-western portion of which these rivers drain, the Siiri 
receives the Diibar from the north-east. Afti'r peniitratingthe Koh-i-Siyah, it receives 
a cflusidcrahle feeder from the west, called the (Jiijiru, which rises on the south side of 
the Koh-i-Siyah, and runs almost parallel to the Siiri river, on the southern side 
of the range, while the Siiri runs on the northern sidi?. At this same noiut it 
receives anotlier feeder from the cast, the Jangwani river, which rises heiween 
the ridges of Mount Gandliari and another ridge of tlie Koh-i-Siyah hoiinding 
tlie Sliiim plain on the south-east. Six miles still farther south, the Suri reei'ives 
the Audariwiir (?) from the north-east, which rises on the south slojies of Mount 
Gandhiiri. After flowing onwards a little farther, it leaves the higher mountains 
altogether, and the water begins to fail, until, at about 30 miles from the ('astern 
month of the pass, the bod of tlui Siiri becomes ipiite dry. Five miles mori' to tlie 
south, on tbo west side, is the bod of the Kajiiri river, and still lower down, in the 
same dircetiou, the Bijar de Eiid — Bijar’s river, near which is the spring or kund of 
Mandii — Mandii Kund, a halting place, Avhere, as its name implies, good water is 
obtainable. Tlie bod of the Siiri then takes a south-easterly course, and is joined by 
the beds (for they contain no wati*r excejit near their sources) of some smaller streams 
from the west and east. About six miles south-east, beloiv the Mandii Kund, is the 
halting place of Kahrudiini, where there is water ; and, about tliroe milijs lower down, 
the bed of the Kaliiri from the west, and about a mile still lowin', the bed of the 
Bflrand, join tlie Siiri from the south-west. On the ojiposite side, it reei'ives tliii bod 
of the Sunt river, ivliieli rises on the southern side of the ridges of the Koh-i-Siyali. 
The Sunt receives, higher iiji, the small rivers Belclni and Bargi from the north-west, 
both of which rise on the sides of tlie same ridges, but a little farther to the east, and 
run nearly parallel to the Sunt darah and pass. 

A little to the north of this point, where tlie bed of the Snut joins the bed of the 
Siiri, tlie latter begins to wind its way among the small low ridges di^tachcd from tlio 
Koh-i-Siyah. From the uiouth of the Suiit darah and pass, the bed of the Siiri runs 
in the direction of south-east for about seven miles, then nearly due south for about 
the same distance, and, near the halting place of Siriii, finally liiavos tlie last stray 
ridges of the Koh-i-Siyali, Avliicli, at this point, terminates. 

At the place where the Sunt pass and river bed debouches on the bed of the Siiri 
river, the latter receives the beds of several smaller hill streams, and tlie priucipal 
ones on the east side arc, the Tugon, at the point of junction of which with the Siiri 
bed is the Tegah watering place, and, lower (town, another called Hiiran. Still lower 
down arc the halting places of Jiigodah and Siriii, the latter being little over four 
miles from the eastern entrance of the Suri pass, on either side of which, north and 
south, are two bluffs from the Koli-i-Surkh, the one to the north called Sirid dii Pusht, 
or the Siriii Hill, and that on the south Nlisir dii Pusht, or Ndsir’s Hill. These aro 
the most southern hills of that range, which range here likewise terminates. 

These hills of the Koli-i-Surkh, which belong to the Mazdri tribe, are uninhabited 
for some distance round, and farther west, towards Kiihau and D^dhar. They are of 
the usual yellowish rod limestoue, bleak and barren, and without signs of shrubs or 
trees, except along tho beds of the mountain streams ; in fact, all around is a dreafy 
wildernedt. 

To return to the Siiri darah and pass, the road winds along the banks of tho rivet 
and sometimes in its bed. Like all similar routes, it is heavy and steep in several 
places, but is practicable for camels, bullocks, and horses, but not for wheeled i 
carriages. With a little engineering, however, it might, without much difficulty, be 
made so ; and, upon the whole, it is the best road south of the Sakhi Sarwa>r pass. ^ 

The Maz&ri village of Shah-w&li is nine miles from the mouth of theSdri PaM, ^ 


quite time that a uniform and (mrrect— not a /antcutie system based upon any one's theories, on the 
▼emamilar forms of writing such names-^ould bo adopted for the spelling of proper names.^ ThS isystapi 
hitherto followed, and the various ways in which names of persons, as well as pispes, have beqp wn|ta^i# 
looked upon as ridiculoua by educated natives of Afghanistan, os in the matter of Quetta ” for, KuE||a4b 
" Khelat (persisting in writing it with kh when I fca Mtitsinn no such letter) for Kal’at and Kal’dl, jft^eD^. , 
for liaimonah, au4 such like fantastic ways. fv ' ^ ' 
I>Aah is situa^ in a fertile phuQ, woich supplied 'ttM^ldanlf support to the cattle of (^heral' Sir. 6<^» 
Napier’s force in the campaign aga(as( B(jar Khdirin 1845. The Gedhral ordered the fertc,^ Derahnfo be ^ 
dqftipyed. To the north of i^ in ^ mottntaing^ |>M’to£the Koh-4f^ttf^b^ Hras Bi^ Khdu’i- strongb^ 
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whicli is the natural boundary between tbe*Derab-jjU and Upjjer Sind. A lino drawn 
from the pass to Sbab-wtili formed the boundary in the plains. Kot Tslam Khah, the 
principal place belonging to the llughtis, lies about 20 miles Avest of the Suri patjis. 

ScA on smaller mountain streams ris(! in the southernmost ridges of the Koli-i-Surkh 
before they finally terminate, hut their Avater is lost in the sands of the Upper Sind 
bordfir. The largesl. of tli(\se is the Kamur. • 

The Mari tribe of Babich is are poAA’crful in point of numbers. Their country has 
been already refern'd to. They are bounded by the Barn i and Kilitriin Afgh^tbs on 
th(5 north, and on the south, oast, and Avest by tribes of their OAvn nationality. 

In 18.57, th(j Maris made a raid ui>on British ttnaatory ; and, in tlui winter of 1858, 
they AA^ere punished for it by th(‘ Kh;in of KalVit-i-Nasir, their Baliieh suzerain, under 
pressun.' from the political agent at his court. The Maris fled to the fastnesses in the 
Koh-i-Siyah, Kihan aa'us dismantled, and they had to submit, and to giA^e hostages for 
^oir future hotter behaA'iour. They havti beam })retty quiet ever since. 

In former times, SiAvistan and Kachehh-Gandah.ah Avere in a very flourishing con- 
dition. In the month of Zi-Ka’dah, 1)21 H. (January, 1515, A.l).), Shah Beg Khdn, 
the Arghiin, Avho then hold Kandahar, came into Sind from SIavI, Avhieh he had annexed 
because a depemhmey of that territory, lie entered the toAvnships {hari/ah., a large 
Tillage or lovvnship, Avith its lands) of Kahari and of Baghhfman, and a thousand camtds 
were takon from tln^ aa'cIIs alone. I'his shoAvs the prosperity and fertility of those places 
at the [)criod in question. Since that time, considerable! changes in the bed of the Indus, 
in all prohalnlily, alVectcd these parts. I shall return to this subject in my account 
of the lost river of the Indian desert, and changes in the Banjah rivers. I’he towns 
of Baghhilnau — tluj (Iavo) Baghs— at the time of Shah Beg’s inroad, AAnire the! boundary 
of Sind in that (piarter. 

The town of Siwi, the erapital of SiAvists'in, once an important j)lacc, Avith a fort of 
some strength, lies at the skirt of a range of hills, ami the stones of Avliich it A^^•ls built, 
it is said, Averc “ all round (boulders), and, hovvev(!r so much one may dig and excavate 

round about the place, only such stou(!s arc to ho Found.” 

"The stream which floAved hcloAV Siwi in those days aa^s impregnated Avith sulphur, and 
-its A!?ater Avas extremely pernicious to health. In the time ol‘ Akbar, Biidshah, avo are 
told that the garrison had to h(! relieved y(!arly in cons(!(|U(!nce. Some time! after, but 
in |;he same reign, a great flood came, and probably souk! volcanic actiem Avas at Avork 
at' the same time, and tlu! spring, the source of the stream, disappeared, and the baneful 
effects of the AA^ater wprn removed. The cJianged stream, at that time, used to flow a 
distance of 50 kuroh, to the district of Sarwah, and Avas uscid for irrigation purposes, 

, bu|, a small poiiion of it found its Avay into Lake Manchhiir, the ” Munchur ” of our 
maps. 

9pbsequent to Shah Bog Kh.Ws time, in the reign of Jalal-ud-Din, Muhammad 
Akl)ar, Mdshah, the town of Siwi and its dei)end(!ncies formed one of the mahalls or 
departments of the SarkAr of Bakhhav ; and its Afglnin population had to furnish (as 
militia, Avhen <jalled npem) 500 horse and 1,500 foot, and paid 13 lakhs and 81,930 ddms 
(40 dfims to the rupee) of revenue in money. Baghhmum formed another MahMl in 
.tbe Sarkar of SlAvist/in (Shvastan, of Avhich SitnAnm in Sind Avas the chief town), as did 
ulsd Kfihan and B/itar. Biighbiinsin paid 19 lakhs, and 80,152 dams of revenue, in 
liioney ; Kalian 20 lakhs, and 8,884; and Batar 10 lakhs, and 40,704 dtims. 

The territories of Dog, Pushang, and Shal, and Mastang and its dependencies, were 
included in the eastern division of the Kandahar province. Dog, at which place there 
was a fort of unlmrnt brick, paid 9 tomans (tlu! toman Avas then equal to a little more 
than 33.^ rupees — SSy'*/,,) in mon(!y, 1,900 kharwars of grain, 12,000 sheep, and 15 horses; 
and the Tarin and Kdkar inhabitants had to furnish 500 honie and 1,000 foot at 
militia. 


At Sh61, also known as Kwatah in recent times, there was a fort of uoburnt brick, 

* end it and its territory were assessed at four and a half tomfms in cash, 940 sheep, a,rid 
-780 kbarwArs of ^rain* The Kiisi Afghans and Baliicbis, thereii^i dwelling, had to 
furnish 1,000 horse and 1,000 foot as a militia contingent when required. 

At Pushing (which, with Dog, will be referred to presently in the account of the 
SMbi^dah Darii-Shvkoh’s expedition to Kandahar) there had been a fort of unbumt 
brtek of old. Its lands were assessed at 33 tomdns in money, 3,200 sheep, and 600 
kharwl^rs of gprain, and the KdsI Afghans and Baldchis had to furnish 1,500 horse and 
1,500 foot as militia. ' ^ •* 

* The town of Mastang and its dependencies paid 10 tomans and 8,000 dindrs, and^ 
470 kharAvars of grain, and the Kiisi Afghans and Baluchis furnished 200 horse and ‘ 
600 foot. There was a fort; of unbumt brick at Mastann. 
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Expedition op the Shatizadaij ^lriTAMMAi)-[-T)Ai!A-Siii:Koii, Son op the 
Siiah-i-Jauan, B*vdshXh-i-Giiaz£, against Kandauau. 

The Persians having invested Kandahar in 1059 H.* — A.D. 1019, — Shiih-i-Tahdn 
despatched his third son, Aurangzeb6'JM4-l^^!?i>*» ‘ilong ivith tin; Wazir, Sa’d-ullah 
Khan, as his mentor and guide, at tliek of a large army to relieve? it, hut, hy the 
time the army had reached Ghaznin . ifnm Kahul, Kandaliar liad fallen. They 
marched, howevei*, to invest it, in 1001, — A.D. 1051, — and eontimu'd l)(?for(? the place 
for a period of four months. They <l(?feated a Persian force si' at from Hirdt to create 
a diversion, hut, the cold season being ahont to set in, the investment had to bo 
abandoned. 

In tin? following y<'ar, 1002 II. — A.E. 1052, — after vast preparations had been 
made, the Shahz:'ulah"Aurangz(‘h, and the Wazir, again moved against Kandahar by 
way of Kabul ; and Slnih-i-.Tahi'in himself proee(*d(?d to Kiil)ul to render aid if r(?qnircd. 
An inroad of the TTzbaks, however, into the Kahul proviu(?e, caused the siege to be 
abandoned, and Aurangzeb and his army roeall(?d, “ when the fall of Kandahar,” so 
they say, “ could be reelconed on for certain Avithin a very few days,” but certainly 
several assaults were delivered Avithout suee(?ss.t 

As soon as the movement of the army before Kandahar hecome knoAvn to the 
TJzhak inA'ad(?rs, they decamped ; and Shah-i-Jalnin Avas greatly grieved and mortified 
to think that he had ordi'ri'il the siege (o lx? raised. I know of no history, except 
the “Tarikli-i-Kandahai%” otln'rwise tlie “ Lata’if-ul-Akhbar,” of llashid Khan, from 
which the folloAvdng aeeouut is taki'n, and who Avas pr(?sent in Dara-Shukoh’s camp, 
which mentions the fact of tin? recall of A urangzeb and his army, and tin? reason of 
it. On the contrary, oilier Avrit(?rs state that all the elforts of Aurangzeh and his troops 
were of no avail, and that the luiar approach of winter Avas the cause of the sii?ge being 
finally abandoned. 

“ At last, the Shahzadah, Mubammad-i- l)ara-Shukoh, the iildest and favourite son 
of Shfdi-i-Jahan, noticing his father’s grief and chagrin— for Kandahar Avas looked 
upon as one of the kt?ys of India — olf(?r(?d to make another att(?mpt to ri?ca[)ture it^ 
Ilis offer AA^as acc(?pted, and Eara-Shukoh Avas madi? Siihabdilr of tlu? province of Kabul, 
and also of AEuh ' i, so that their resources might ho at his disposal. The death of 
Shah ’Alilxis, tf^’^Pei’sian monareb, about the same? time, gave hopi?s of success, as it 
was (?xpected anu ’hoped that great disorders would arise in Persia in conseijueuce. 

“ D;ira-Shukoh left Kabul and repaired to Labor to make his pr(?parati()ns during 
the cold season. Two groat battering guns were cast th(?re, the ball rofjiuired for 
one of Avhich Aveighed 1 man and 5 S6'/w=90 lbs. English. I’his guu was named Fa^« 
i-Mubarak — the auspicious victory — and on it Avas inscribed — 

‘ The artillerymen of Shdh-i-Jalmn arc wreaking chistruction on Kandahiy^.* 

The other gun was called the Kishwar-Kushdo— the Country Conqueror, or Opener-- 
and carried a ball of 32 «(?rs=64 lbs. A third large gun was brought to Ldhor from 
Delhi, named Kala’h-Kushac — the Fortress Opener or Taker.J 

“ On the 21th of Rabr-ul-AAVwal, 1003 ll. — 11th February 1053, A.D., — Dilra- 
Shukoh began his march, and the great guns were put on board vessels at L'lhor, and 
sent down the R/iavI to Multan, after twenty days had been expended in removing them 
from the arsenal within the citadel of Labor to the vessels. 

“ The distance from Multdn by the route to be taken Avas 160 jarib kos [about 300 
miles].”§ ? 4 


• The year 10.59 H. begw on the 4th January 1649; 

„ 1060 H. „ 24th December 1649 ; 

„ 1061 H. „ 14th „ 1650 ; 

„ 1062 H. „ „ 3rd „ 1651 ; and 

„ 1063 H. „ ,, 2l8t November 1652. 

f They raihained before it on this occasion, according to the ** MitfitJ-Jah&nrNnm&^two months and eight 
days. ' • 

I There was a fourth sent by Shdl and Dddhnr, named Maryam, according to what is said at page ’27, • 

§ Tb«Jios of Shdh-i-Jah&n’s reign is said to have been 1,500 gaz, eacli*6f 24 fingers’ breadth. For difference 
ill, the length of the kuroh and kos, see note (*), page 1. ^ 

•’ The distance A?om Sakhhar to Kandahirby tMdhar, the route taken by the army of the Indns ia 1838, was 
SQSmules and 3 furlongs. D&r&>Shakoh I'eacbed Bg^datdir in about 33 jaarcbes, but some wen very short, 
especially theJatter ones. - f 
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The forces an(iidrmament provided foi^his expedition, which are not given in the 
TArlkh-i-Kandatt&r,” according to another author were as follow : — ' 

Ten heavy siege guns, together with thirty others of smaller calibre (another work 
says they included four heavy guns, as tlu; eye-witness from whom this account is 
taken confirms. A third author states that there were seven guns and morlars„hut 
he does not memtion others of less power, which Diirii-Sliukoh certainly had witii him) ; 

30.000 iron shot, great and small; 1,500 mam (00,000 Ihs.) of lead; 6,000 mans 
(200,000 lbs.) of gunpowder ; 6,000 artilhsrymen, for working the guns and rockets ; 

10.000 musketc(!rs (armed wdth matchlocks) ; 6,000 pioneers, sappers, and axemen ; 
600 pakhalis (water skins of largo size, carried on bullocks and attended by a man) ; 

3.000 aluUs (independent cavaliers) ;* 60 Avar elephants, selected for their size and 
strength ; and 70,000 cavalry ; in all, 104,000 men ; and a great number of birinjiiris 
(a class of men Avho follow camps with grain) were also taken to carry corn for the 
army. 

To return to the account of Itaslud Klum : — 


On the 24th of llui following month, Rabi’-us-Sani [12th of March], Dara-Shukoh 
crossed the Chinab from Multan to the opposite bank, where he halted four days to make 
his final arrangem(n\ts for the march of the camp followers [Avhich must hav{; nearly 
doubled his for(!(; in point of numbers]. While there encamped the heavy guns arrived 
from Labor; and it Avas determined that they should bo conveyed to Kandahar from 
thenj'c by Avay of Dadhar and Shal [Kwatah], escorted by 1,000 pioneers, some 
elephants, and a body of troops.” 


This appeal's to have been determined more on account of the uncertainty of in- 
formation regarding the practicability of the route by the Sangliar pass than anything 
else ; and, as it afterwards turned out, a more unfortunate arrangement could Jiot have 


possibly been made, as Avill be presently seen. 

“ The army having crossed the Sind river on the 3rd of Jamadi-ul-Awwval 
the end of March 1(553 A.D.j, encamped at ’Alam Khan, about 25 miles 


[toAvards 
north of 


Derah-i-Ghiizi Khan ; 


and, in tAvo more march (;s, the Sanghar puss Avas reached. 


“ The I’ersianst had posts at Dogi]: and ChotiMi; and, on reaching tlui Sanghar 
pass, a body of 700 ])icked horsemen, under Jahangir Reg, Avas sent forward Avith 
directions to keep Avell in advance of the army, and, if possible, surprise the Persian 
'posts, while the Zamiudars [the Afghan headmen] of those places wr'i-A re(iu(!sted to 
jyfFfwd him aid, and send him information respecting the Persians anjjjj Visi movements 
to enable him to capture them. Jahdngir Beg, likcAvise, was direv] to move on 


whenever the zamiudars should request him to do so. 

Before commencing his march through the Sanghar pass, Diira-Shukoh gave 
' dlw yrf.ions respecting the order of the march. A large portion of the entire army, 
abhiit one third of the Avhole, preceded his own camp and troops attached to it a 
.march in advance, while the remainder of the army folloAVcd his camp one march in 


the rear. Jn seven consecutive marches the frontier of the Jajah territory was 
reached, whore a karw^an of raercliants from I-ran [proceeding towards Sanghar] was 
jnet. hVom the merchants information was obtained [falsely as it turned out] that 
the gandson of Kandahar only amounted to 3,000 men, and that grain, powder, and 


lead Avex*e very scarce. 

“ Next day the march Avas continued, and the third stage from thence \i.e. the 
frontier of the Jajah territory], the halting place or stage of Sang-i-Nuksan was 
reached, Avhich point is the boundary between Kandahar and Hind.” 

This place seems to refer to some position — a pass probably — beyond or near the 
hills bounding the Kihtrfm country on the west, beyond which ^thc Ohothlli district 
commences. It is unfortunate the writer did not enter into greater detail respecting 


* A portion of n corps (Tilite, called Ahdis, or independent cavalry, who rode their own horaes, and received 
very hijeh puy. They also serve# in detached appointments, and officers for other branches of the army were 
often selecUMl from them. 'J^eynumberetl about 7,00() in Shiih-i-Jahin’s time, ' 
f The author styles thfnv Kazil-btlslus, but I have adopted the more familiar term here. 

X Alsa^calleil Dog {see page 22). Bubar Jlddsh&h, on one occasion, having entered the northern Derah-jdt 
from Ivpjhdt by^Baniiu, reached the town of Belah on the Sind river. Ho then marched to Pfr Kaudn, a famous 
shrine, Isifuated in the lowr hills which join the higher range of Mihtar Sulimdn, or Koh-i-Siyah. ‘He had 
heard that he could pass a corner of that range towards Dogi, and then a straight road would lie before him. 
Ho marched from the Tomb, reached the summit of a kotal, and halted. From thence ho marched to the river 
which appertains to the territory of Dogi and Chotiali, and there halted. In another march he rei|f9hed 
Ohotidli, which is a dependency of Dogi, Foilige here became scarce (it was owing chiefly to the time of the 
Vear). From Chotidli he reached Ghaznin. No particulars unfortunately are given, but it is mentioned tha^ 
after proceeding onwards, in one or two marches more he reached the lake call^ Ab-Istadah, or the Stl^idin^ 
Water or Lake ; there being no such name as ** Lake Abistada.** 
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places on the line of inarch, but these are matters generally ignorc^by most oriental 
writeft. 

“ Here a report was retwuvccl fi'om Jahangir llcg to tlu? elTcct that tlu^ Pcirsians had 
abandoned Dogi and Chotidli, and that tlie Kakar Afghans had, it was stall'd, closed 


the j)as8 called the Kotal-i-Ziarat-gah, the Pass of the Place of 


Pilgnmage 


[which 


apprars to refer to the place marked in some maps as “ Shekli Hasan’s Toiuh the 
tomb of Shaikh Hasan would be called a Ziarat-gah, and is about 21 miles Avest of 
Chotiali], but that, having abandoned everything, they had saved theniselvi^s by 
flight, and had succeeded in reaching Pushang Avith some loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. 

“The next march, from Sang-i-Nuksan, brought Ddra-Shnkoh to Chotaili ;* and 
there plentiful suppli(?s were obtained. He next reaclu'd Dogi [whether in one march 
or not is not stated, but, from the usual mode of expri'ssion in tlsis Avtirk, one march is 
apparently meant] . Hero nows Avas received that 2,000 Kazil-bash cavalry had reached 
Pushang in order to collect and carry aAiay all the grain they could lay hands upon, 
and scud it to Kandahar. On this the van division of Ddra-Shukoh’s army, one 
stage in adAMuci;, Avas ordered to make a forced march to Pushang. 

“ Dara-Shukoh’s next march AA'as to Sih-Gotahf and beyond Tal, over a somewhat 
difficult j)ass, aftijr some labour, on the Avay to Tabak-sar — iahak means a narroAV 
gorge, and sar, head or point, — the h(\ad of the narrow gorge. J On iho sia-ond march 
from Sih-Gotah, Avhen the troops halted at Tabak-sar, tlu'y sulVered much from scarcity 
of AA'ater, (^specially tlic cattle of the army. Having* passed Tabak-sar, the seventh 
march brought them to Pushang [the valley of Pushang]. Scarcity of forage noAV 
began to be felt. 

“ The following day Bara-Shukoh continued his advance, and, on the second mandi, 
reached the foot of the Man-Darah pass§ [the A’in-i-.\kbari mentions it under the 
name of th(! Paj-i-Mandarak -;/?«/ signifies a liroad road or Avay Ije.tween tAVo moun- 
tains — t he ascent of Avhicli AA'as 35 ami the descent 3S) jaribs.H .Tauhar, the Atlabah- 
chi or Ewer-bearer of Humj'lyiin Jladshab, aa'Iio Avrote an account of his master’s 
flight from India ami subsiapient history, calls this plaei' the Panj Badrah kotal], by 
which time tlic van of the army had arrived in sight of Kandahar, and had taken up 
a position on tlic (iast side; of that forti'ess. Dard-Shukoh, having <'rossed the ])ass on 
the fourth day [three more march(?s, but short oiuis], encampial near Mard Kala’h [tUo 
Kandahilris call it Mart Kala’h], Avhich is 5 kuroh from Kandaluir, and fi'om the next 
stage [he appears to have proc-eeded very leisurely these latter stages] the booming of 
the guns of the A'an of the army could bo beard. Por siwmi days lie remained 
encamped luwe, waiting for the propitious hour to proceed, Avhicli Avas to be nfibdo 
knoAvii by the astrologers. 

“ Whilst be was here encamped, the whole of the foi’ces in the rear came up ; tho 
several yiohits of attack werii tixtal upon ; and the different nobles and officers hail 
their posts assigned to thern.”^ 

The fortress hero referred to, it must ho remembered, is Avhat is now knoAvn as “ old 
“ Kandahar,” Avliich lay a few miles westward of tho present city, and adjoining the 
Koh-i-Lakah. 


* had therefore made ehiven l^larch^^8 from the Samghar ptws to Chotiali. 

f This refers to a pass in the lino of hills running almost parallel to the range bounding the Piisbang valley 
to the south-west. Tal and Chotbili belong to tho Spin or Whit(3 Tariris, avIio arc independent. 

i Tabak also signifies a layer, a slab, stratification, etc.; and 1 find, since the above was written, that, at this 
place, the rocks are of a very peculiar stratification, and hence tho name. See Note 9, page 318, of my 
Translation of the Tabakat-i-Ndsiri,” and Note 8, page 319. 

§ This pass is more to the northward, above the Khajzak pass. There are three kotals or passes especially 
mentioned by Afghans as lying in tho route between Kandahar and Ihishang — tho Kotal-i-Zukir and Kotal-i- 
Gwnjar — which latter appears to bo identical with the Man-Darah pass, mentioned above. The Kotal-i- 
Khajzak or Khajzak pass was in ancient times called Fushang, which people of Arab d(?scent call Fushanj, 
after a fort of that name at the foot of tho pass, and which gave name to the whole valley. This name, in 
course of time, became shortened into Pushang and Fushanj, but travellers and mtp makers have vitiated it into 
‘‘Pisheen,” “ Feisheeu,** **Peishin,” ‘‘Pishin,” and such like names, in fact, anything but the correct name. 

The first 'All Mard&n Khan, while Governor of Kandahdr, subsequent to his deserting the Shah of I- ran and 
taking service with the ruler of Dihli, dispossessed Sher Khan, tho Tarin, of tho fort of Pushang hi lO^J H. 

The Ghalzi King, Shah Husain, son of the Haji, Mir Wais, during the predominance of his tribe over 
Kandahar, “ marched from the fort of Pushang to ShSl by the Gaz kotal. The HogWni kotal was generally 
** followed in going to and fro by Kwatah or Sh4l and Pu^ang to Ghaznin by the 4-b-Istddah route," 

Pdshang or Fdshanj is also the name of an ancient town near Hirat, and well known la history. MuS%b, son 
of As^, and father of Tdhir-i-Ztid-Yamanain, the founder of the Tdhiri dynasty in Khurdsdn, was.for some 
time Governor of Fdshanj and its dependencies. See my ** Translation of the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri," pa^ lU 
^ X ^ jaribs to a kuroh. See note to page 1. 

^ D&j^a-Sbukoh appears to have encamped a short distance on the east side of the Koh-i-Z^kir, from the 
ammuit Of the pass over which a fine view of Eandahdr is obtained. . ' 



Pending the arrival of the heavy guns sent by way of DMhar [and tho Boldn 
Pass, we hear so much harped upon as * the only practicable route ’ in that direcWn], 
and a reinforcement with artillery, under the Siibahddr of Kabul, from that city and 
prbviu<! 0 , orders were given to proceed slowly with the approaches and platforms for 
guns. The garrison of Kandahdr was now found to number not 3,000 but ^000 
men, amply provided with ammunition, stores, and provisions for a year. Some 
Nuhsini Afgharis at this time supplied Dard-Shukoh’s camp with 4,000 camel loads of 
grain, which was much need(;d. 

“ A small forc(; was now despatched to occupy the Kushk-i-Nakhud * [improperly 
written from car, in our maps, ‘ Khoosk-i-Nakood,’ and ‘ Khooshk Nakhood,’ etc., etc.] 
on the llirat road ; and a considerable body of troops under Rustam Khan, Bahddur, 
Piruz-i-Jang, against Bust,t in case of any attempt to relieve Kandahdr from llirdt 
or Sijistan, for, fn)m news found on a messenger who had been captured, 20,000 
Kazil-l)dshls were said to bi^ then at Earah,” 

Rdra-Shukoh had not- been long before Kandahar before his troubles began. He 
was tho victim of intriguers and incapables, for success, on his part, Avas not to bo 
peinnitted, if it could be possibly prevented ; and the Mir-i-Atash, or Cliief Engineer 
and Comma.ndant of Artillery, aa'us an upstart, and totally unfitted for the duties into 


the bargain, 

“ 'IMio Siibahdar of Kabul soon arrived in Dsird-Shukoh’s camp with five guns [their 
size is not stated, but one was a large one, as is siibsoqueutly mentioned. The rest 
were tividimtly light guns], and now prej)arations AV(;re made to assault the burj or 
tower on the Koli-i-Cbihl-Zinah + — the llill of the Eorty Steps [a rocky hill com- 
manding tlu! city and fortress], and two guns Avere ])laeed in jiosition for the purpose 
of battering it. Most of the shots from the tAVo guns, however, missed tiie t,oAver of 
Cbibl-Zinali, but fell into the old fort or citadel — Kala’b-i-Knhnah — and did some 


damage there. 

“ About this time, too, aParangi [a Portuguese?] who bad charge of two guns, bad 
rammed in the shots, Avithout any powder, so firmly that the shots could not be with- 
drawn, and tho guns became! totally nsehiss. Out of fear, the Jfarangi (l(!serled to the 
Persians. 

■ “ Rustam Khan, Bahadni’, Pfriiz-i-.Tang, commanding the troops despatched against 
Bust, asked for some! guns to he sent to him, and rennfeireomonts, to (!n:ible* him to 
attack it. Tlie two guns Avere! ace-ordingly Avithdrawn from their peisition agaiiist tho 
tower of Cln'hl-Zinah, and despatehe!el along Avith 1,000 piemceirs, sappers, and miners, 
to Rustam Klnin hefewe Bust. 

“ After seven days’ investmejnt that fort surrenelereel, on a false report be!ing purposely 
circulatejd that Kanelaluir hael falle!n. The guns Avewc conscepieintly sent hack. 

“ Seion after, 2,700 came!l loads of warlike! store!s arriveel at the camp before 
JE^mdiihsir from Ksibnl ; anel 350 e!amel loads of planks, for siego purposes, arriveel from 
Multdn [by the Sanghar route]. 

“ Rustam Khan, after tho surrender of Bust, detaclieei 200 horse freirn thence to 
occupy (lirishk, but they Ave!rc attacked by a largo feirce of Kazil-hsishis, Baluchis, and 
Nikudaris [Mughals, (lcsee!nelants of one of the Hazilrahs, ]e)cate(l between Ghaznfn, 
Kdbul, anel llirat, respecting whom some U*avellcrs and writers have put forth many 
extravagant theories. More respecting thorn Avill be found in the account of the 
distnets north and east of KandahAr, farther on], from the fortress of the Zamln-i- 
DavA'ar, anel the whole killed or Avouuded, with the exception of three persems, who 
reached Rustam Khan with the ncAvs. 


♦ Or may bo writtxni Kushk-i-Naklnul, Kushk being the shortened form of Kiishk, See iny Translation of 
the Tabakat-i-Njlsir1,” page 331, note 2. 

By tho Pnshang route iroin India, by marching from thence to tho Ghuuda’i- [the mound or detached hill, 
etc., in Tus’lito] i-.\»ansiir, you can procjM'd to llirat without touching Kandahdr at all. This Ktishk-i- 
Nakhi'id is Elphinstoue’s “ KooshkinukhooiK” 

Kishk means literally a large and lofty stone or brick building, a castle, but here refers to those fort-like 
Tillages, several ol* which are still to be found, though on a smaller scale than formerly, in the tracts west of 
Eandnhir and«Ghaznm, and some other parts of Afghdnistan. 

t Another author says 1^ seize Bust, Girishk, and the Zannn-i-Dawar — the Dawar distrietjor territory. 

JiThe Koh-i-Chihl-Zinah is a rocky spur from the Koh-i-Lakah, which overlooks Kandahar from the east, 
and a dcc^j) chasm separates the spur from the Lakah range. On this spur a former Hindi Governor built a 
tower which commanded the whole fortress arid city. It could not be mined from its veiy situation, and itiwaa 
shot proof. Tho ]dac($ was called the Koh-i-Chihl-Zinah because Hdbar Badshdh had a pllitform made, and a 
scat plac'd there, for his own recreation, arul* forty steps had to he cut in the rock to reach it. It was sub* 
sequeiitly, and still is, known as the Burj-i*KaitdL A fire temple of the Gabrs is said to have stood on tbia 
spot ; and it is probable that the hurjy or tower, was built from some of its materials. * 
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•* Up to this time the battering guns sent by way of lialcbhar, Dadhar, and Shdl, 



Khajzalc pass ?] 

were accordingly despatched to a place calUnl Laila and .Majiuin,* distaat 21- miles to 
the southward of Kandahsir, and beyond the rivin- Tariiak, tn help 1 lu in in. When the 
elephants arrived there, thor(i wen; tjo signs of the guns; and even l,h(' inillocks sent 
on to Pusliang Avcrc brought back, as nothing was known there ahcait iliem. 

“During ail this time mining and couiibwinining went on before Kandahar, and 
dm- nda infills — artificial mounds to re<;civc guns — were ordered to hi' rai-sed for the 
expected battering guns. Out of the four on the way, the two smallest, ilaij^vam and 
Kala’h-Kushi'ie, were reported to have actually arrived at Laila and Majniinat last. 
A detachment of 1,000 horse was despatched to eseort them into eamp with all pomp. 
The cavalry Avciit as far as Siyah Chaslnuali, hut found no guns, 'fliey, however, 
arrivinl soon after, were brought into camp, and soon placed in the positions inteuded 
for them. 

“ IMisfortuucs now bi^gan to thicken upon Daru-Shukoh and his army. An assault 
on the tower of Chihl-Zinah had Ixam healeu olf; and, up to this jieriod, uo less than 
35 mines of the besiegers had Ix'en found by tbo enemy, who received information 
respecling tliem from traitors in the eamp. 'I’he iron cannon halls, of which 30,000 
bad been supjilied, with the exeeptiou of eight halls for four guns, had all been left 
behind at Liihor, as being too heavy, Avhile 700 camel loads of planks and beams of 
wood, which were perfi'ctly uschiss, had bocn brought all the way from lialior ! Dard- 
Sbukoh was advised not to eneumher his army with such weighty things as iron sliot, 
because stone shot, cijually sorviecahlc, could be maile at Kandahar ilsidf, and for this 
purpose 500 stone-cutti'rs Averc sent Avith the army. The stone chosen for the caunou 
balls AA'as from the Koh of Jblha Wall, hut, when the balls Avere fired, it was found that 
they wirnt. to pieijcs in the air, from the strength of the powder, it was supposed, and, 
of course, Avere utterly useless, and more dangerous to friend than foe. 

“The pioneers and miners now refused to do duty, hecauso they had heon sacrificed, 
they asserted, through not being protected by the troops, Avho were negligent of their 
duties, and did not keeji Avateh on their posts. Up to this period the lives of 1,000 of 
them liad been sacrificed. After much pressure and persuasion they agreed to work 
for three days more. 

“ Dilrii-Shukoh bad noAv been four months before Kandabdr, and groat Avas bis 
grief, and bitterly did he give vent to bis pent up feelings. He reproached those to 
whose evil counsel be had trustcil : ‘ From the very outset,’ lie said, ‘ the truth bad 
‘ been ki'pt from him, and, Avitli the single exeeptiou of Muhabhat Khan, who had 
‘ spoken the truth to him ou the line of march, they were all traitoi-s, hypocrites, and 
‘ disseinblors,t and, had ho only mot Muliabbat Khan at Labor, he Avould never have 
‘ undertaken the task.’ 

“ In this state of affairs it was resolved by DArd-Shukoli to recall the troops from 
Bust, and concentrate all his strength for an assault upon Kandahar. A contrivance 
was also suggested, in order to prevent the stone, shot from splitting, Avhieh was to 
wrap them up in coarse flax,I but, as this AA’as not procurable ap[)arciitly, the shots 
wore encased in raw hide, aucl allowed to dry in the sun before using thorn. When 
discharged, however, the shots made strange gyrations in the air, and did more harm 
to the besiegers than the besieged. This ill success was attributed by some to bad 
powder, by others to the powder being too strong, «md by others to magic. At this 
time another big gun, the Kath-i-. Mubarak, arrived, and a few days after, the other, 
the Kishwar-Kushae, was also brought into camp.” 

The assailants now appear to have been a little more successful with their stone shot, 
for the guns actually did some execution. 


* A higli rock, from beneuth which a spring of dear water gushes forth. AccoiVing to tho tradition, the 
rock is Majiiua, who threw himself from the peak above in his frenzy for bis mistross Laila. 

1 As ill modem times, there were plenty to find fault, and cry out against tbo way operations weIPe being 
cari'ifid oat, but not^one would give an opinion how they should be remedied, although Dard-Shukoh tried 
threats and blandishments, and even entreaties, wHh the principal leaders. In fact, those who were not actual 
traitors, were rea^y to sacrifice tlieir counliy to their own pm^nal feelings, rather than their rivals should 
aficceoiVlh anything. 

^ They did not nse wads probably, and this was equivalent. 

1710. ‘ H 
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“ One of the great guns brought clown 40 ells of the wall opposite the battery in 
which it w!is placed, but, soon after, it was found that the rath-i-Mubilra,k was craeked, 
and therefore of no farthen’ use. The brcacdi caused by the fall of the wall was 
sufficiently low so as to allow a person to place his hands on the wall itself, and it was 
yieclarcd pra(!ti(!able. 

“ lUistarn Khiln and his troops had not yet been recalled from Bust, hut an assault 
was delivered. It was Avell planned, but badly and negligently carried out by sotne, 
and failed Ihvough the cowardice of others. No leas than 3,000 Hindus, 'chiefly 
Rajputs, fell on tliis occasion, as wcdl as a proportionate niunber of Musalmsins.* 

“After tliis disastrous affair, llajab Jai Singh was ordered to inarch to the Shutar- 
Gardan Koi:il — the; Camel’s Neck Pass — on the road to the Tarin country, as it was 
found fhat flic (memy coritenijdatcd oeempying it, in order to cut off the* retreat of 
the Mughal :irmy, and he was directed to take as many Bdjpi'its with him as he 
desired. Soon after, Ildjah Jai Singh was directed to give up guarding tin; Shutar 
Gardan Pass,t and takii up a position in the Tarin country, at the point Avhere the two 
routes met. 

“ Robbers now b(igan to carry off cattle belonging to Diird-Shukoh’s army, and a 
portion of il^ "as moved to a jiosition called Pasbmul, four kbroh from Kandahar. 

“On the 2nd of the month, Zi-lva’dah [12th of September], just thm months after 
his arrival Ind'orc Kandahar, orders were given to burst the great gun, Fath-i-l\Iubiirak, 
and for the pieces to be carricMl away, so that it might be recast in India, and with it 
exploded the l.ope of laking Kandahar.| 

“ On Ihe Wi ll of the same month, the Kabul troops, with their guns, marched to 
the Deh-i-Klnvajah, three kuroh from Kandahar (on the route to Kabul) ; llustam 
Khiin and his troops had ri'turned from Bust, and prefiarations for the march back to 
India were mad(\ All being ready, on the night of Wcdnesday,§ Dara-Shukoh began 
his retreat. The Rajput troops had previously been sent off a march in advauci;, on 
the line of retriiat, JMra-Shukoh halted on the river Tarnak, .about a mile and half 
from Mard-Kal.a’h, which is about live kuroh south of K.andahar. Rustam Khan 
and Muhabbat Klu'ui, with their troops, remained within the old camp until the sun 
had reached the meridian, and all the camp-followers h.ad been sent off, after which 
they put their troojis in motion and followed. 

“ 1'h‘om the Doh-i-Khwdjah, on the Tarnak river, Dara-Shukoh and his army made 
a long march of 12 kuroh, equal to 22 r;ismi kuroh, the standard of Shah-i-Jaluln 
Bmlsluih’s reign, and, in three marches, reached the Kotal or pass of ]\Ian-l)arah. 
‘When ho reaeluMl the place called Ab-i-Siyah Cliashmali — the Water of the Black 
Spring, — whicrh Avas the lualting place of the cattle of the ariny,(| the utmost confusion 
prevailed. A halt became necessary, for all had not come up, and did not until the 
following day. Thti rearguard Avas obliged to halt even for another day, because the 
pass of Man-Darah Avas so narroAV.^[ 

“Dara-Shukoh got clear of the [wss AA'ith the main body of the army, and, in three 
marches, reached Pushang. The ri^ar Avas now harassed by the Afglnlns, for which 
reason Rustam Klnin remained, Avith his troops, at the top of the pass until all the 
camp-folio AViM's had cleared it and ))ass(^d on. The Lora river was afterwards crossed 
and J^ushang reac.hed. The tort there avjis destroyed. The next march Avas by the 
Wan t [Watiah ?] Kotal,** Avhitdi, in one part, is rather narroAV, and a halt was made at 
Sih-Lotah. At this place, Bilrii-Shukoh gave Rustam Khan, who commanded the 
rear division of the army, the option of proceeding by the Tabak-Sar route, the same 
as AA'as taken going to Kandahar, or of following him by the Wani Kotal, but keeping 
one march in the rcar.f t Rustam Khan, however, knoAving the difficulty of the route 


• Another aufhor stntes that this assault was ilolivered on the 9th of the month Shawwal, 2l8t August 1652- 
f There are several Shutar (lanlan passes. The one here referred to is one of the passes iu the same sango 

of niouiitiiins as the Jvhojzak and liijghani [)a.s.ses, but more to the north. 

t It was not again attempted, and Kamlahar m^ver after fell into the hands of the Mughal rulers of Dilhi. 

I Our Tuesday night: the night precedes the dity according to the Eastern computation of time. It must 
% have been the night of Tuesday, the 26th of September. ' 

I This apjibars to liave been the place wlicre most of the cattle of the army had been kept during the siege^ 
and is ttie same as im^it^oned at page 27. 

# Muhammad Salih, llie author of the history entitled *Amal-i*Sdlih,” calls this the pass of Fdshanj. See 
note §, |)age 25. 

** Winch is not mentioned in the account of the march to Kandahdr, but it evidently refers to the ifsge of 
hills forming the south-east boundary of the Pushang valley, and called Tukkattoo iH our previous maps^ 
but that pAi i of It lying towuida luo Jzobah mountains. 

ft Here Dara-Shiikoh was evidently proceeding by another, and, possibly, more northern and parallel roale^ 
to avoid the confusion and press caused by the numerous camp-followers, and, unfortunately, the writer of the 



the ghAlizAclali was about to take, followed that by Tabak-Sar. Tlio Afghans, like? 
hungry wolves, followed behind, and tins sulToring Avas groat, l‘or the cold Avas severe* 

[it Avas the mouth of October], and the pc^oplc could not use their hands or feet until 
the heat of the sun warmed them. No place of shelter olfered Avhereut several did 
not.loiter Ixdiind, and those who did loiter the Afghans (jarried off; and there Avas rib 
rough or dillieult ground Avhereat some horses, camels, coavs, and hulloeks did not 
break doAvn, and the Afghans did not secure tluan, and drivt; off. Hich men al)an(loncd 
all for the sake of saving their lives; all that Avas left behind Avas snapped up; and 
all Avho sat doAvn hy the Av^ay side lost their lives. Safety lay in pushing oinvards.f 
The Hindus siiflered most, as, Avithout being able to sec; ooaa's, flicir food was not 
laAvful, ;md tlicre Avas no provision made; for supplying them Avifh AA^ater sc'parate from 
the Muhammadans, It AA'as ouly Avlien Eustam Khau joined the main force at 
Sih-Gotah, that the Hindus coiild eat and drink again. 

“The march having been resumed, in two more marclu;s Hogi AA'as reacdu'd from 
Sih-(fotali. Dog! bad been evaeuaterd by tlu; cominand(;r of (he; post left tluwe 
on the advance of the; army to Kandahar, as he had been informed that the army 
would rf'lire ihen(;e to l^ahnl, and not return by tin; former route. Had thaf. place 
not bccji evaeuntc'd, the army Avouhl not have cmcounteied all this troidde on its 
retreat.. 

“Dava-Shukoh now dctcnnined, all danger of pursuit l)eing over, io ])usli on to 
Multan, slightly atteiuh'd : so, making oaxt the eommand of the; troops to Iliustam 
Klnln, on the 1st of the* moiif li Zi-llijjah [11th of Octohc'r], he set out (;s('ort(;d by 
2,000 horse, llnsiam Khan’s arrangements on the li)ie of march, on this occasion, 
W(;rc', that every darah Avas occupied hy a strong force, and that force hedd such 
position until another arriA'ed to relicjve it, Avheu itAVould push on to anolhc'r favourable 
point, the rear-guard hedng the strong(;st. After Cliotiali was ivacdied all danger of 
attacjk Oil the haggagi; and followcirs Avas ovc'r, and scarcity, from Avhieh all had 
hitherto sntfered, eciased. and the army pursued its Avay Avithout farther molestation. 
Diira-Shiikoh l•oa(du;d Multan, hy tlie Sanghar Pass, on the; 9th of tlie month of Zi- 
Hijjah (19th of Oeloher, 1053, A.J).), and tin; army soon aften* reaclu;d it likewise.”^ 

Prom the; precaiding account it Avill he seen that the route; tak(;n hy Daru-Shukoh 
and his immense imny is not only tlu; iwarest to Kaiidaliai’, now that Multan is in 
our possession, hut that it is also the best route. It also turn.s tin; Eolaii, and <;au be 
made, Avitli a little labour, quite; practicable for guns. The; Bohin pass and Haikalzi 
would both he avoided; tlir(;o columns, if ne'cessary, could move simullau<;()usly by as 
many different routes towards Kandahdr or Kwatah from tlu; Jjower Derah-jfit, one of 

accouril of till* oxiXMlition riinuiined behind with Eiistiiiii Kli;in at this tiino, and d(*lails of I Vira-Shiikoli’s own 
proctM'diii^^s for throe or four marches liavo not boon j^ivon. 

* The cold is very great, in that part in the inonlli relerred to. 

fThis, of course, refers to llio cani[)dbllower.s and non-coinbatanls, and likewist* stragghirs from their corps, 
for the retreat appears, under all tin; ciren instances, to have l)cen (•Heetod in pn*tty good order. 

tThe following is a lair specimen of the loose and inaccurate manner in which Indian history has hitherto 
been written, through following the statementH of a single author without eoniparing all con tern [>orary writers 
available. Elphinstone, India,’' page o 17 (third etlition), says, Diira ” commonce«l his march Irom “ Liihdr,*^ 
and leads us to believe tliat ho w(;iit to Kandahar by way of “ Cabul.” lie then has: “ l)ai;i opened his 
Irouclies, as Aurangzjl) had done before him, on the day amf hour fixed hy the ;istrolog(*r.s, ainl ordered by 
the einjieror before the army set; out on its march. He began the siege on a seiile pniportioned to hb 
“ armament [which he does not m(?ntion]. Ho mounted a buttery of 10 guns on a liigli and solid mound of 
earth, raised for the pnrpor*o of enabling him to command the town, and he pushed Ids operations with his 
“ characteristic impetuosity, increased, in this in.starice, hy rivalry witli his brother. lie as.T.embled his cliiefB, 

“ and besought, them to support his honour, declaring his intmition never to quit the phiei; till it was taken ; 

** he urged on the mines, directeil the approaches, and the besieged having brought their guns to bear on hb 
own tent, he maintained his po.sition until their fire could bo silenced by that of his artillery, lJut, after 
“ the failure of several [I] attempts to .storm, and the disappointment of near prospects of siieeess, his mind 
shears to have given way to the dread of defeat and humiliation ; he entreated lii.s oflieers not to reduce 
“ him to a level with the twicie-beaten Aurangzib, and he had recourse to inagiciaiLs and other iinpostorsi 
who promised to put him in possession of the place hy supernatural means. Such exficdients portended an 
" unfavourable issue; and accordingly, after a last desperate assault, which commenced before daybreak, and '' 
in which the troops had at one time gained the summit of the rampart, ho was compelled to renounce 
hope, and to raise the siege, after havidg lost the flower of his army in the prosecution o^*it. fie W€U \ 
'harassed on his retreat bnth by the Persians [I] and Afyhdnsy and it was not without additional losses that 
he made his way to Cdbul^ whence he pursued his march to Ldkor.^* Colonel 'Malleson, C.S.I., in*his 
“ History of Afghanistan,” which teems with errors, follows Elphinstone. History such as t|ii8 is pernicious, 
hAcaMi|e it is not authentic. 

The name of the [#inco was Muhammad, and hb title D&r£-Shukoh, that is to say, Darius-like in Grandeur 
and Dignity,” consequently to style him ^ Dari,” as above^ is totally incorrect, becaiise it gives him the 
Isame of Darius, which was not hb name. 
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t^hioli, the Sanghar route, the best of the three, Ddril-Shulcoh followed, but it is to 
b(i rogi-ett(Hl that all the uames of the halting plac(!S arc not given in such detail 
as Avo could desire. After crossing the Koh-i-Siyali these three eohinins could, if ne(!eS’ 
sary, unite, and proceed into Piishang hy Chotiali and 'fal, or lake tins more northern 
rout(5 hy Borah, and cone.»'ntrate in the Piishang AMlIey, from Avhieh then; an* ji^ae- 
ticahle routes U) KalVit-i-(lhalzi, and to (fhazniii, Avithout toiiehing Kandaluir. At 
the same time, the eolunins would he marehiiig through fruitful and well mihivated 
distruds ou qiiitting thi' Koh-i-Siyah, where supplies are obtahuihle, and good AAuter 
and forage geiunally phnitifiil, iiist(‘ad of dragging their weary AA'ay through tlu' stony 
beds of riviTS day after day, ami Ihrough a howling wilderm ss, lieiglils crowned along 
the Avliole line, a*ud hnrdened Avitli th.at most fearful of all drags, in suidi a tract of 
country, enormous (vornmissariat suji|dies, since, hy these route's, a modenale supply, as 
a preeaiitionary measure, Avoiild suiliee. 

Willi tlu'se routes, loo, slioidd hi; takim into consideration others to the nnrih, hy 
till' Clnvaliri and Paiwar passes to Chazuin, Avhieli hitler route also leads lo Kalml, 
whm’ehy the Khailiar can also he avoiileil altogetlier. I need not menlion lu've other 
roiiti's hy which it can he turned : 1 sliall have to refer to them fartlier on.* 

Aeeoviliiig to the Shaikh Ahii-i-Pazl, in his “ A’in-i-Akhan,” Kahiil and Kanilahar 
were always looked upon as tlu; gates of lliiiil in liis time, and, williout doulit, llii'y are 
so still. 

As regards Ihe Afghan people, tlirongh whose eonnlrv our troops Avonld have to 
pass In the routes indieateil, 1 do not think that Ihey would he found in any way so 
troiihlrsome as Ihose we should come into contaet Avitli in the Bolnii, and in the 
Kliaihar in partieular. 'I’lii; Kihlnins J have previously referred lo; the Kfikars arc 
in general ;i quiet and peaeeahle people, and tlu; Tarins have lu ver shown Iheinsc lA'cs 
hostile loAvarils us, at least there is no proof of their hoslilily. I helieve, IVom all I 
have heard from Afghans tlu'vnsi'lvi's, lliat the forays upon oiir eaiiu'h. while gi’azing, 
and the ]dimdi'r of haggago and stori's during the. passage of our troojis lliroiigh the 
Bohiu pass in tlu* Afghaii campaign of ls;5S-3!), and altrilmted (o Ihe " Kowker 
Belooehees ” and “ Tereeiis,” were not eommilteil hy Ihem, hut hy olhers el'.ne hy. It 
is usual, in such easi";, to saddle Ihi; most remote trihe willi tliese onliages, in order to 
stifle inquiry, and that Ihe real enlprits may seriu'n IJiem.si'lves. Tl uas jiisi ihe sami; 
at Pi's’liav.ar in 1811). All outragi's of this kind were a!lri!)nli d 1(.» Ihe Afridis, linl .1 
belicA'i' thi'y were Pes’huwar city Alridis, and .AlriiHs oi our own ea.;ip who’ pi rpe* 
traled them. 

As the tribes we slioiild coine in eoidaet Avilli, in the event of the t'hotiiiri or Borah 
route I)t;iug taken at any time, are poAverful, one parlieiilarly so, and independent of 
the Biirakzi ruler, with the I'xception of the sept of Tor Tarins, avIio are nominally 
dcpi'Tuleul, 1 helievo' that, with jiidieious treatment, more |)artienlarly in eaSe of a 
forAvaril niovemeiit against Ihe “ Kallr Atiiskov,” Ave should not only find 1 hem, as 
well as most of the otiier Afghan tribes, friendly, hut ready lo take service under us in 
anyiiuiuher; and certainly sueh would he their feeling towards ns if Ave were in 
all'iaiiee with their Klialifah, and tlu' “ (xiiardian of their Holy I’laees,” tin; Snltiiu. 

I venture here to ]uit forward an idea Avliieli has ofleii oeiairred to my mind lately, 
that a British and Afghan eoiiting<‘ut located at Balk li a joint oeeupatioii — in alliance 
with llu' .Vlgluin ruler, to he angmehted, ia tlu; event of Avar, to say 110,000 men,'}' 
would iitierly paralyzi' tin; llussiaus and llu'ir p(;rli(lious (h'sigiis in Central Asia, and 
prodiKU' a far greater ell'eel, than the oeeupatioii of Iliriit. Tlu^ distaiuu; between 
PesMuiwar and Ihilkh is one fourth less Ilian IVom IvAvatah to llirat. A Avar Avith 
llussia AA'oiild he tiu' signal for a general rising on the part of all the Aluhammadans 
of Central Asia againsi, tli,e eommou enemy of Islam, the perpetual disturher of the 
peace of nations, and liisti'r after other terrilorics. The I’ussians have alri'ady begun 
their iiilrigues, a fa Bulgaria, nnd, if they are permitted to conliniu; them Avith 
impunity, we may expi et to lier.r any day that Ihey have seizi'd upon Marw, and find 
all the small itulependent States on the Upper Oxus apjiropriatcd hy them. Their 
object is, of course, to lx; able to jiaralyze our action Avhen they are pri;pari'd to make 
their next •attempt to seize Constantinople and the Straits, hut Balkh occupied, the 
ferry o|>poslte Tirmis seeurred, and tlu; Turkman tribes taken under our protection, 
would lie an elTeetive antidole for all their crooked designs. 


• It is necessary to mcntiDii that llu si; ‘VN(»tcs ” were written in August, and Huhmitted in September, 1878. 
t To indu'k* 20, 000 Jiritisli troops and 10,000 Afghans. „ 


Before ciosiog tliis aeco^nt of tlie Lower jporali-rjillit an4 the routes loading to 
SandahslTj, it may not be out of place to mention hero the names of the n^st im* 
portant places in SW «nd Baluchistdn occurring in the map, as such names hare 
hitherto, with hundreds of others, been incorrectly spelt and written: I have given 
the names in the original, as well as th<;ir translation : — 

Thathah and Tliatali, not “Tattali.” 

Lahvi Bandar, or Baudav-i-Lnhri. 

Sakhliar, not “ Sukker,” or “ Sukkiir.” 

Halah, not » Hala,” or “ llallar.” 

Bakhhai’ and Bhakkar, not “ Hiikknv.” 

Kahan, not “ Kalinn,” or “ Kalian.” 

Uelicliah and Ucholiali, not “ Ucli,” “ lljali,” or “ Ootcli.” 

Shal, not “ Slmvl.” 

Mastang, not “Moostnng,” or “ Muslang.” 

Kwatali, not “Quetta.” 

Tval’at and Kal’at', not “ Kliolat,” or “ Kehit.” 

Kusdar, not “ Khozdar.” 

Badhar, not “ Dadur.” 

Kaclielili and Kadiotilu, not “ Cutcli,” or “Cucliee.” 

Zirlii, not “ Zoliroi'.” 

Gand-aliali, or Gand-awali, not “ (Jundava.” 

Sihwan, not “Si'luvun.” 

Sfnaslan, tlie dinlriot of whioli Silnvan is tlie eliief town. 

Siwistaii, or Sibislan, tlio soutliera distriot of Afghanistan, of which Sibi, or 
Siwi, is the cliicf place. 

The Koli-i-]jakki, or mountain range of Lakki, or Laliklii, not “ Lukkee,” or 
“ Liu'kee.” 

Khun AV.-ih canal, sontli of Thathah, not “ Kamva,” or “ Kanwah.” 

Talhati. 

Lliiiri, not “ llliorj,” or “Jiorco.”* 

Uhiirah, not “Oharah,” or “Aohara.” 

Lake .Mancli-hur,f not “ Munclmr.” 

Kill, and Kiii-Kol. 

Ilaidarahiid, not “ Jlyderahad." 

Jiiirkhanali, not “ Larkaua,” or “Lnrkhaua.” 

Noli-Shahrah, not “ Nowsaiiavin.” 

Xowa-Derah, not ‘‘ Nowa Dlierra.’’ 

Jvaraelii, not “ Cunaudiec, ’ or “ Knrrachce.” 

Magar-lMr, not “ Muggea Peer,” etc., etc. 


There are also ccrlain words predxed and alU-ved to the names of places in former 
maps, W'hicli arc not only incorrectly wrilten, as arc thousands of others, but so 
■written that persons unacquainted Avith three or four languages to AA'liich they belong, 
would naturally conclude that such words AVerc [lart of tho names of suclx places. 
For example: — “Choice Bala,” is correctly ChUoti-i- Bala, or Uigher Clihoti; and 
“Chotec Paen,” is Chhoti-i-Pa’in, or Lower Chhoti. Those terms lial.^i and pa’in are 
Porsiau words, in use in tlui Panjah and Afghanistan, particularly in tlie Avosteru 
parts, but, iu the north-eastern parts of tlie latter country, Pus’hto or Puk’hto words 
are used instead, namely, Bar, Ujipcr; Lar and Kuz, Lower, as in “Bur Toguo,’* 
which is an error for Bar or Upper Togh ; “ Kooz Pulosi,” a mistake for Kuz or 
Lower Palosi; and “ Bur Pulosi,” an error for Bar or Upper Palosi. 

“Durgah Murdan Shah,” is an error for Bargah-i- (the shrine or toinli of) Marddn 
Shdh a Sayyid) ; “ Khangah Ullhadad Khan,” is an error for KhdnkaU-ij (tho 
monastery or religious structure for Barweshis) of Allahddd Khiiu ; “ Rauza 
Noor ^Uhumud,” is a blunder for Rauzali (the Mausoleum) -i-Khwdjah (of thQ, 
Khwdjb) Nur Muhammad, a ||0 signifies a grave, but in mau^inetances Wo 

find the words'translated unto tothn ahd grave. Again, the ^ord« “ GoSmhut,” is an 
error for Gumbaz' or Quifibad, which signifies a dome or vault over a grave. TalifliV 
not HTukllt,” means a seat, a stage, any place raised above the ground/ • 
’Ukbali, Kotal, and Barah bav^ been already described. 


At tlmns the letter r is used or / by some native people. 
Abo vriUef^with long Manchh&r. 

WlO. ; I 


It would then be Rbttrf, but Lboriia correct* 



■; The word “ Chai^’ in “ Oluk ^«hdur,’‘is a-^Stakelfer (Dhdhd- (tI^e#eU<?f, or dug«hy) 
Skandar, a person* so pall^,; “Buifhwanee Etilan^” is correctly Ikghwdni £jd£n, 
>r G^r^t Baghw&nl, as distinct from Baghw^nl Kdchak, or l^ittle Bagliwdni. 

* Pooranee Lukhee V again is an error for Purdnd or Old or Ancient Lakhi. The name 
>f many places named Fath-pur is invariably written incorrectly “ Futtehpoor ” and 
‘Fattahpdr,” 

As another specimen of the careless and incorrect mode of writing names of persons 
md places I find “ Muhumud ” and “Muhummud,” and even “Mahomed,” side by 
ride.. Close by the town styled “ Naie Bela,” in the district of Bcrah-i-Ismd’il Khdm 
I .^d “ Nacwela Temple.” The writer of that name could not realize the fact, 
apparently, that it was the temple of Naye (or New) Bclah. 

Such names as “ Kullundur Oorf Dowlatpoor,” constantly occur. These reejuiro to 
be remedied, or a key given in explanation, for who, unacquainted with the native 
languages^ would conceive that it stood for the name of a place, Kalandai’, urf, known 
aSi'ComP’Only called, or alias Daulalpur. 

The words Rfid, river, and Ab, stream or water, and which also means river, might" 
sdso be jbranslatcd. 



SECTION SECOND. 


Thr Route from Lahor to Kabul bv the Khaibar Pass. 

When I concluded the First Section of tliese Notes I intended to have begun this 
with the continuation of niy account of the diffi^rent passes in tin* range of MUitar 
Suliipan, commencing from the Kowrah Pass, and going northwards to Pes’huwar; hut, 
for tlie sake of convenience and utility at this crisis, I shall, instead, proceed to give 
an account of the various routes between Afghanistan and India, commencing with 
that from Labor to Kabul by Pes’hawar and tluj Khaibar Pass, aft«*r which Kabul 
will be the starting ])oint for various routes. 

For the reason mentioned above, 1 shall confine myself here entirely to those routes 
through the tracts lying south of the river of Kabul, with the exception of such as arc 
connected with the Khaibar route, hNiving the account of tin; routes into the countries 
north of the river of Kabul, which an; exceedingly important, for tin* 'I'hird Section of 
these Notes, By this arrangcmeiit I shall be able to end tin; last portion with an 
account of the ]>asses in the Sulinian range, from north to south, and thus complete 
tin; account of them down as far as the Kowrah Pass ahov«' mentioned. 

I would hav<; given the details of the route from Lahor to Kabul entire, but, as they 
are not ahsolut(dy necessary here, I propose; to eoinmenei; li'om the point at which, 
according to fact, not theory, Afghanistan commences. I have; details of routes through 
all parts Of the Panjah and the country west of Dilhi, which arc most intcr(;sting, as 
showing the state of that part of onr Fmpire just niin;ty years since, and which details 
it may he In‘rcaft<;r desirable to translate. 


1. Prom Lahor to Ka/ml^ iJGO haroh icestirar^l . 

Pnweeding by u'ay of Wazir-ahad, .Ihilain, Kuhtas, Manikyalah, Bawal Pindi, and 
Hasavi-i-yVhdai, Bnrhan is reached. “ I’rom this place two roads diverge. The left 
hand oik; is the Shah Ib'di, or King’s Highway, but, at iiresent (when tlie writer made 
his surv(;y) it is closed through the contumacy of the Khatar tribe.* By this route 
the FVt of Atak is distant l.'i kuroh. The riglit-liand road, which tin; writer followed, 
is as follows.” 

Errors enough arc made in the mode of spelling ]>roper naim;s in our own terri- 
tory, hut those west of the Indus are so vitiated, and after so many dilferent ways, 
that I will give the veinaenlar mode of writing theni, as well as the transliterated 
names, f 

“ I'roui Haru two kuroh west is the Bnrhan, a considerable stri'am, which comes 
from the mountain rangt; on the right band (north), in tin* eastern part of the (lakhar 
country, and, flowing towards the left (south), falls into tin* Sind or Indus n(*ar the 
town of Nil-ab. It may be forded in the cohl season, at which time it is knee-deep. 
From the before-mentioned river, three, kuroh north-west, is Khogiani,| a karyah (a 
village with the lands appertaining to it)§ named after an Afghan tribe, a portion of 
which, consisting of some *2,000 families, ilwell in this part, which is also <‘alled Ilaru.|| 
For the distance of a kuroh on eitlK;r side of this river the country is miudi broken, 
and full of ascents and d«;scents, and from hcr<; Afghanistan commences.^ 

“ From Khogiani one kuroli north-west, inclining north, is Nitojia,** also inhabited 
by the same tribe ; and from tlienc<; a kuroh and half north, inclining north-west, is 
Hazrao, a cluster of three or four large villages belonging to the Afghan sept of 
Ghurghusht ;tt and this is where the daroghah, or superintendent, of the Chachh 
Haz6rah district is locat(;d.JJ 


* The Khatar, the name of a Musaliiian tribe dwelling in the Sind-Silgar De-jibah, in the hill tracts cast 
of the Indus. In ancient times the town of Nil-ab was the scat of Guveruinent uf the tribo, and also llbattit. 
JNil-ab still remains in their possession, but Bhatiit is iu ruins. 

I The TOrnacular names have been omitted in printing. ^ 

j Khagwania of the maps. 

§ Instead of using karyah hereafter I shall merely use village, as its meaning will %o understood. ^ 

y Incorrectly written llurroh in the maps. 

^ This is not quite correct according to Afghan, ns well ns other Musolm^ authors ; but heri^we find - 
AfgHins dwelling, who have been forced forward, so to say, by other tribes on their west, across the Indus. 

*• “ Nikoo " of the maps probably. » 

V tt A very general term,, for the Gbu^husht sept of Afghans contidns ninety-five tribes. 

Under the Dorrilni Government. 

\ . D,4 
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The river AMe Sind flows at a distance of about a kutoh the north north- 
west of Ilazrao, and there is a ford over it, which is called the patan or ford of 
Hazrao.* * * § 

“ The ir>habitaiits of Hazrao, for th<! most part, speak the Pus’hto or Afghan 
language, but some also speak the Panjabi dialect ; the former, however, is their mother 
tongue. • 

“ Half a kuroh south-west of Hazrao is the small village of Pir Dad, on th<; left-hand 
side of the road ; and, on the right hand, mountains appear about two kuroh distiint. 
Proceeding from thence, another half kiiroli west, there are two villagcjs on either 
side ; that on the right hand is Bhati, and that on the left hand Kalu, Near the road, 
on the right hand side, is the small village of Amin.f Having proex-eded another 
kuroh and a half west, you reach two other villages, that on the right hand is called 
' -lifalhh, and that on the left, which is a large one, Shams-ahad and, continuing 
onwards f(»r another kuroh and a lialf west, you r«?ach Kamal-jn'ir and Waisah, two 
villages, not far off, on the right hand side of tlu‘ road. 

“ Two kuroh west of these villages is the small village of Parmrin,§ named after the 
clan claiming to be Afghans; and on the left hand side are hills distant about two 
kuroh. Proceeding west for another two kuroh you reach KhairH-Khel,|l a large village 
named after a section (if an Afghan elan, situated close to Ihe hank ol‘ the riv<'r Abac 
Sind. Anotlnn- kuroh farth(?r westward is the well known patan or ford of Bazar, so 
called after the Afglian village of that name, on tlas west hank of the river, situated on 
a high khak-rez, or artificial mound, and distant from Khairu-Khel two kuroh west.^ 
It can he plainly seen from a distance of three or four kuroh. Through Ihe disscMisioiis 
among the Afghans hcv(.‘, the ford has now become for the ni(»st part ohliterated. 

“ From this ford, a kuroh and a half sontli-w(!st, inclining south, is the fort of 
Atak.** It is a strong place built hy command of Akhar Badslii'di on the Abac Sind; 
and the walls hav(! been carried from the water’s edge to the summit of tlu’ hills on 
the east. Its walls are built of stone and lime (mortar), in whi('h are two gates and 
two sally-ports. The gateway on tlie west side is called tla* gate; of Kabul, and from 
this gate to the river sidti is 100 paces; and in this space is a graveyard. The east 
gate is called tint gate of Lahor, and these two gates ar(‘ the only means of entrance 
and exit Ibr travellers and the inhabitants. The west('rn ,sa]ly-|)ort o|)(‘ns on tlie 
river, and is kept constantly shut, and the eastern one, which opens out on the top of 
the hill, is also kept secured.” 

It is stated that, the atieieiit city, the remains of the buildings of which may be seen 
about half a kuroh cast of the present Atak, was called Baiiiiras. It is also stated that 
R^jah Bu'h:il, the Braliman, who perished in the great defeat which Akhar 's troops 
sustained in Suwat from tlie Yi'isufzi Afghans, uml(;r whose superintendonce the fort 
was built, gave it tin; name of Bamiras. It is certainly not nuMitioned by' the name of 
Atak in any history jirior to the time of its eonstriietion hy Akhar Badshah, and that 
the passage of the Abac Sind was forbidden to Hindus hy their religion is clearly dis- 
proved by their constant [lassngc; of it, both in the ease of Akhar s troops and those of 
his successors, and l)y private individuals of that creod.lf 


• This is an intcroslin^ fact, .slioAvin^ that tlip Indus, in this dirontion, has pncroachcd towards the west. 
Hazrao is iiowjust fivo niih-s from the bank of tho river, wliieli, at this point, is broader than in any other part of 
its course, its ]u.‘d br in^ three miles wide, and full of nmm*rous islands. This hroad part extends from Atak 
upwards to Tor-btdah, but its broade.st part is betwocu Hazrao and [Jhandb on the opposite bank. It is turned 
into “ Hooud ” iu our maps. IJhaiidli is tlic site of an aiieieut city of {i^rcat e.xtent. 

t Written ‘‘Ilameed” iu the maps. J liavo iiotieed iu most instances, that where the correct name begins 
with a it is turmal into h iu the ina]>s or an extra h prefixed, and, where the word really begins with /i, a is 
substituted iu the maps. 

^ This has been incorrectly turned into “ Shamslmbad.’’ The compiler of the map of course did not know 
that Sliams is the I’crsiau name for the sun. 

§ Turned into “ rromlia ’’ in the maps. Farinuli and Panmlili,/ and y; being interchangeable, is the well 
known name of a tribe and thedr country, subsequently noticed. 

J “ Knra-Kb('l ” in tlie maps. 

% Bazar is tiiree miles distant from Kbairii-Klicl as the crow flics. ITore again we have more interesting 
facts. Kbai^ru-Khed is close to the bank of the Indus, but the ford no longer appears to exist. 

♦♦ This name loo has been vitiated into Attok ” and ‘‘ Attock,” even by those who say that it is derived 
from Sanskrit Atak, si^iifying, ‘‘ bar,” “ obstacle,” “ obstruction,” &o., and whence comes the well known 
dindi verb “atakiia,” but wi? do not pronounce that ‘‘attockna” nor “attokna.” When this same name 
occurs tower down the Panjab it is turned into “ Atuk.” 

Atak, Avben built, was considered a strong place, which it really was before artillery could be J^ought 
against it. Timur- i-.Laiig did not cross here, as* some would make us believe, but Nadir Slidh, Afshar, did. 

Those who put forward the theory that Hindus were prohibited by their religion from crossing to the west 
ot the Indus, probably did not know that Kabul was the capital of a Hindu kingdom when the Arabs first 
invaded it ; and that the Sultans of Gbaznin had Hind4 troops in their service. 
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“ 1 o the east of the site of the old city is the sepulchre of that holy man. Shaikh 
Yahya*thc Madarii. During^ the reign of Auraiigzeh Badshah an edifice was erected 
* over it, and an (;xt<Misive snroe, or rest house for travellers, near it.* 

“ Near the. fort of Atak are two small streams. That on the south side, which is 
near ^)ie Kabuli gate, is spanned hy a bridge of burnt brick, and travellers going to 
Nil-ab pass over it. It is quite dry in the Imt season, 'riie oUkt, whicrh never fails, 
flows from the hills on the north side of the fort, and falls into the Abae Sind. 
Adjoining the Lahori gateway th»a-»>. is another brick bridge. 

“ Tlui river at Atak is tlie width of sixteen bmits (/.> ., it would require that number, 
according to the writer, to bridge it), and the mouth of the river of Kabul lies about 
half a kuroh to the north, when* it joins the Siml, ami los(>s its nam(\ 'I'hc village of 
Bazar, previously mentioned, can be seen from Atak, dislant about three kuroh to the 
north .j* 

“On tin' opposite bank of the river, facing the fort of .\fak, is another .“.itoiK' built 
fortilication, erected by Nadir Sh:'di, Afshar, and the-y call it Khair-abad, It lies on 
the left-hand side of the King’s Highway. 

“Having crossed tin' river by boat, with the litth' inland ol’ Kamaliah on the right 
hand, and the larger island of .lalaliah and the fort of Khair-abad on the left, and pro- 
ceciding a .short distance northwards, you conn; to a little river, which flows from the 
left haml to tin* right, and joins the Abac Sind. Having crossed it, on tin; north side 
of it is Khair-abad. It was a large city in ancient times, but now, with the exception 
of a h'AV Iliudu grocers' slmp.s, all is desolat(; and de.serted. It lies within the juris- 
diction of Yusuf Klnin, Khatak. ” 

I’he high mountain l!n;iiig Atak, and a little lower down than Khair-abad, on tho 
same side, rising up directly from the river, which washes its base, is Mount Hodaey, 
W'hich gives its uaun; to the whole range, stretching as far as 'I'i-rah. There are many 
legends respecting Rajah Hod.u'y’s casth*, on the summit of the mount opposite Atak. 
Khushhal Khati, chief of tin; Khataks, in one of his poems, written while in exile in 
India, refers to tin; range in tin; following words, — 

‘Its (lark inoHiilnin nni^o of ritMltu*}' rimiicl.li directly into tlic d'i-riili country, 

And tin- Nil-ali and To*indi‘y have, woixlcrfully, laiti their IunhIs ;il it.- fct'L 
The ^jfi'cat lii'jh road oi* Iliiidiistaii and Klinrasan is inadt* ahniii; tln ir Itaidvs ; 

And by Atak lictli its ford, wliich both kiiiprs and lu'^^ars hoM in dread,’ i^c., 

Ilis eldest sou, Ashraf Khan, who was also exiled and imprisoned hy Aurangzeh 
in the fortress of Bija-pur in tin; Dakhaii, where In; di(;d in ItiO.’I, aged GO yt'ars, also 
mentions Mount Hodaey in orn; of Ins poems written in his j)rison. It is somewhat 
out of place to assert after this that the Afghans have no j)atriotism — no love of 
country, — 

‘Of the of separation I hecarnf! d(‘stH*vinjy tbat. day, 

When, wtH^ping and sohhing, from my lov(? I Avas st^vta ed. 

At that lime, for my life, in Itaira of blood 1 iiionrncd, 

Wliiiii, liirniHg my hack upon Atak, 1 wc(?|)in^ hc;;aii, 

I Tow .shall I now piiu? alter the rocks and slirulis of my country? 

For, having made, my partiii" .sahitaiion, T hsidc them fan'well. 

3ilinb(*dded in iiiy licart, from Roll an arrow .1 brouf^hl; away — 

.1 failed to bid adiem to my bower, or its sacrince to bccoimi. 

Willi iiiucli toil, in tbi? world I bad a garden luitl out ; 

^iid, as yet, T bad not smelt a lloAvcr, when from it J was lorn 
Tlie blue beaveiis laughed from delight until they grow red. 

When, fae.iiig Hodaey \s mountain, 1 turned from it away,’ itco., Stv, 

{See my “Poetry of tin? Afghans,’’ pages 247 and 2f33.) 

“Setting out from Khair-hbad, and proceeding one kuroh north-west, inclining 
north, you reach the dry hod of a river. In the rainy scasoTj it contains water, which 
flows from north towards the south, and tails into the Abac Sind, south of Klnir-fibad. 
Having entered it, and proceeding in it for half a kuroh, and then issuing from it and 
continuing your route for another kuroh and a half farther, yon reach Nara’i, a largo 
village on the bank of the river of Kabul, which river, one kuroh and a half farther 
to the east, falls into the Abac Sind. 

“The river of Kfibul, in the Afghan dialect, is called the Landcy Sin («>., Little Sin, 
or River), in distinction from Abfic or Aba Sin (the Father River), and tlfe Persian 

• 

* These are, or rather the remains of them were, standing in 1849 ; uiid I took up my quarters in the latter 
for a wy or two, in June of that year, when Adjutant to a detaehinent in charge of 45 lakhs of treasure for tho 
troops at l^es’hawar, which hud to be got across the Indus in boats, together with 150 camels, 11 tumbrils, and 
c^ts, which conTCjed it from tho lower provinces. The transfer across tho river was oflTectod with- 
out the slightest aocident. 
t ia just six miles and a quarter. 

mo. ‘ R 
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Hpcakin<r people call the former the Daryii or river of Kfibul, river of Jalal-fibAd, and 
river of Lamghan ; but, as the water of the Abtic Sind, from the quantity of earth 
with which it is impregnated, appears of a whitish colour, and the water of the Landey 
Sin, from its transparency, of a l>lue colour, the latter is also called the Nil-ilb or Blue 
Water, or River. The village of Bazar, on the opposite side of the riv<;r, is visible 
from Nara’j, and is rather less than three knroli distant on the right hand (west). 

“ Ftoiu Nara’i, two kuroh tarther, in the same direction as before (north-west, in- 
clining north), is Shaidn, another large vi!lag<! on the banks of the river of Kabul ; and 
on the left hand, at some distance, mountains appear. Between ISfara’i and Khair-abad 
there an; also lesser mountains (hills), which lie on the right-hand side of the road. 

“Three knndi west from Shaidn, is Akorah, a conshku-able town, on the hank of the 
same river, tla^ seat of authority of Ynsnf Khan, the Khatak chief. The foit of 
Akorah, which is not di^void of strength, li(js on the oiqiosite hank of the river, north 
of the town. North of the fort again is a long hill running oast and west, rising 
abruptly from the plain, and under it, on the Akorah sid(s is the village of Misri or 
Misri Biinda’h. From vVkorah two roads diverg(>, aiid, following that on the right 
hand, yftu cross tin; river at this point to go to the j)o-abah, llasht Nagar, Shah Kadr, 
Buner, and Snwat. The left-hand rente is as follow s. Six kiiroh west of Akorah is 
the Kalaey of Sli:'di-haz Klein, a small village on the riv<‘r's hank. From Atak to this 
plae(! the rule of ttn^ Khataks extends. They are subject and pay obedience to Timfir 
Slnih, Sadozi, Badshah of K:ihnl, Kahtvij, in tlm. Afghan language, signifies a village 
with its lands; and, in the Turki dialect, kaUih, which must not he mistaken fiw it, 
means a village and its lands, which, after having bccni ruined ami deserted, is again 
peopled and cnltivatcnl. 

“ We> t of tlie Kalaey of Sliali-haz Kluin, one knroh and a half is Noh-s’hahra’li, two 
large villages lying on either hank of the river of Kabul. That on tin; north hank 
they call Noh-s’halira.’h-i-lfasht Nagar, and its inhabitants are Muhainmadzi Afghans, 
Two hills, rising ahriiptlv from the plain, lie about hall a. knrtdj to the nortli-east. 
The village on the south hank is styled Noh-s’hahra’h-i-Khalisa'h, and is inhabited by 
Tfijziks.* Two kuroh south of tins place is the small village of Btidrush, lying in the 
hilis, and in that village; is the toinl» of Baba Ralnn Kar, which holy man they also 
style the Shaikh of Alingar. lie was a pious man, and the y\fghans, who greatly 
venerate him, are his disciples. 

“From Noh-s’liahra’h, two knroh and a half west, inclining south-west, is Pir-pAe, a 
large village iadonging to the; Da’udzi Afghans. The rivei- of Kabul li<“s half a kuroh 
distant 0111:1)0 right hand. From the last-named village*, erne kuredi and a half farther 
on in the same direction, is Azi Khel.f which li(;s at senne; distane.e from the road on 
the left hanel. From thence, proee-eding another kureeh anel a half, still keeping in the 
same direeitiein, yon re>aeh Dogi, which also lies on the; left-hanel side; eil tlie reiael. A 
quarter kure)l» west fremi the;nce; is the hanela’Ii or village of Bani— Baiii Biiuda’hj; — 
which a!se) li(;s on the left-hanel sielo of the; reiad. Another knroh farthe;r west is 
Pabhian,§ a cetnsiderahle; village. From this ])]ace two roaels diverge. That on the 
right hand le>aels to Haslit Nagar anel the l)o-iibah by the Do-hamli ferry, while the 
left-hanel roael — the; King’s lliglnvay — goes on to Pes’hawar. 

“ Frenu Pahhiari, one; knroh in the; same dire(;tion as hefore, is Shah ahad, an extensive 



• Jalidu-sir B'ldslRih rms.sod the river on ii riift, when ho went to Kabul in 1016 IT. (A.D. 1607-8), and 
disembarktff above tlie conlluenee of the river of Kabul with tlie Indus, llt^ says in his Autobiography: 

GettiiK'’ on a raft Avith some of the most confidential of my courtiers, we passed the Nil-ab and disembarkod on 
« the banks of tlu* Kamah, which is the river that flows from tin? otliorside (north) of Jabil-abM. A raft is a 
« atruodurc hirmwl of (a platform of) bamhus, .and grass or straw, and beneath it inflated skins aro placed. 
<‘This machine they lierc call ‘A'/zd/;’ and, in rivers’ where there are nniiy rocks or boulders, the raft is much 
« better, and mneh safer than a boat. Making one stage (*.<?., bringing up the raft) by the Avay, we disombarkod 
<< at the haltcng place of Barah, opposite Btlrah Sardc. On the other side of the Kamah is a fort built by Zain 
Khan, Kokah, and nauRMl Nob-s’hahra’h.*’ 

Mis-spelt “ Aza Klpfcl ’* in ibe Indian Atlas map. 

\ J Turned info “ Buiida Bala” in the maps. 

? * l^ibbi ” of the maps. , i o • 

One of those large caravansaries (karwan-sftr«ae) or inns for travellers, erected by the rulers of wilhi m 
former years, whi(iii several remain (or did a few years ftgo) more or less dilapidated, between Ldhofp 
Pes’hdwar, and'ilWbul. ^ 

If Incorrectly ten ‘-Tazadeon” in the maps. 

••‘*Chumkun^^”of themeps. ^ 
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the Paiwar Kotal, mentioned farther on. It Is also called Chanikani of Mulld 
Muhaiftmad-i-’Aziz, a God-feaJ'ing and holy man, whose tomb — a building of some 

giay is near the town, which looks a very pleasant ami pretty place witl» the trees 

around it, as the traveller passes along. Pp to this day the descendants oftliis reputed 
saint occupy his position, and devote themselves to the welfare of the iidiabitants, 
and tile people of the country round are tlieir disciples. The revenue of this town, 
together with that of several villages, is assigned (was when the author wmle) for the 
support of the shrine. 

“ From Chamkani three knroh south-west is Pes’hawjir. 

“Tills is a large city of Afghanistan under the rule of Timor .Shah, Sadozi, and 
here all the }irccious and useful eonniKMlities of various eounti ies are disposi-d of, and 
hither come the mendiants of Iran, 'i'l'iraii, and lliml, to buy and soli. 

“ To the west, adjoining the idty, is a fortress of Inirnt brick, calbsl the H ilo llisar ; 
and, l>v JV ent from the Nalir-i-Shalii or Shah s Canal, water enough to turn three or 
four water-mills, if noeessary, has heeii earned to the ganb'us and eidtivatc.d binds to 
the south and oast of the city. 

“ On the way to the city this canal crossml the road. It has been cut from the 
river of Kabul, msir Micduiroa’i, at a point where tli(‘ river issues from the western 
mountains into the plain of IVs’hawar. Previous to the tinni I write, this canal n-ed 
to rejoin the aforesaid river near the village of Dilazak, hut Timur Shah had a large 
cut excavated, and hrouglit the water fart licr on, into the lands near to the town of 
Chamkani, and gave it: the name of Nahr-i-Shahi. A special daroghah, or snperin- 
tendimt, is appointed to the charge of tiiis canal, which yields a coiisidcrahle sum 
yearly to the State funds. The water of the Ibirali river is also under the control of 
this same official. 

“ Wlieri'ver a fall of water can be obtained, the peoplii here cut canals, and convey 
the water to the lauds, and the revenue derived from them goes to the State. 

“ The Kliatak and Afrldl hills li(‘ about live or six kurob from tlie city, oil the left- 
hand side (the south), but those ou the right band are mneb farther olf,” 

VVlien the great division of the Alglian people known as tin* ** Klias’lii or Kliak'hi 
sept, and comprising the great tribes of Yi'isnfzl and .Mandar, 'rarkalarul, and Gag- 
yiini, and their Muhainmadzi and .Izadi'in aHie.s, wore driven out of the tracts in the 
iieigliliourhood of Kabul, after the slaughter of their chiefs and notables by eouiinand 
of Mirza Ulugh Beg, the Kabuli, Ibibar’s uncle, and set out eastward in search of a new 
home and place of sojouni, the plain of I’es'ha war, the l)o-ahah, Kfdah Parui,— tlie district 
eastoftlie Kal-Parui river, which joins the river of KahnI a iVw miles east of Noh- 
s’hahra’li, — half of Bajawr, Ti-rah, and great part of Nangrahar, were in posstjssion of 
the great tribe of Dilazak Afghans;* and they, at the prajiu* of the then Indpless and 
homeless Khak’his, assigned them the l)o-ahah district to dwell in, much to the didight 
of the Khak’his. The Dilazaks had, in bygone times, been forced, by tlie forward 
pressure of other trilics, to remove into the parts just mentioned from .\angrahar, 
but some say from the present Waziri country, vvliieh is not correct. 

Wlien the Klias’his issued from the Khaibar defile, Ash-uagliar, now known as llaslit- 


* Sui’i'otm-Major Hollow, C.S.I., aocoriliiif' to CapUiiii I’lowflen, considers tlie.sc Karlarni Algliuns to bo 

Rajputs,” and think.s that their name of Dilazak.s points to llieir orij^inal relii^ion a.s Stiki being 

“the name by wliich llie disciples of Sakiuinuni were formerly known in Yiisul/tu.” Wlio is tin- authority for 
this opinion ? 

Afghan writers, as wcdl as Ihibar Badshah, Huoiayuii, fJaluni-gir Batlsluili, and Ahu>l-Fazl, say they aro 
Afghans. 

The lute IMajor H. James, on the other Inuid, <»oiisidered tlie Dilazaks “llie .sum* race as lliat wliitdi peopled 

** the J*anjiil>, and boeaine afterwards known fw Sikhs. They an? relatetl to have l»eeii a strong and powerful 

race, and worshippers of idols.” — ‘‘Church Missionary Inielligenctrr,” Augii.st ISod. 

Was the Punjab, then, nor. peopled before the Dilazaks moved to the ea.st sidii of the rndns ? If so, it must 
have been very rcc(?ntly peopled, because the Dilazaks only began tt) take up their ([uartois on the east side in 
the time of llabar Bdilshali, who often mentions the “ Dihuak Afgluins,*’ and previous to liis contjuest of the 
Dibli kingdom, at which period, and long prior, they were good Musalman.^^. But 1 do not think any authority 
can bo produced to show that they arc either called Rajpiits, Scythians, or Sikhs. 

I seiU a person some few years since info Chiiclih Ilazarah, wlicre souk* still dwell, to make inrjuiries re- 
specting them, a genealogical tree of their descent being in my possession. Thc3 following is au Atract from 
Lis report to mo : — ^ 

“ 1 held a conreraation with some Dilazaks at a place east of Ilazrao. . I said : “ It nas been lisserfcd that tiJL 

* Dilazdks are of ’Arab descent, and not Afghans.’ They rcpli(jd : ‘None but the ignorant could hav<^ m.ulo 
“ * eiicjj a Rtatemont, Wo are Afghans, and are of the Kir-rai sept (i.t*., Kariarnis). Akbar Badshah caused 

, ‘‘ ‘ iLo ^eator part of the tnbe to bo removed into Hindustan from this di.strict, and settled them at and around 
[ ‘ ShujA’-pur.’ I inquired; ‘Are they still to be found there?’ They replied: ‘ Yes, some arc still to bo 

[ there, but the tribe has become much dispersed.’ ” 

I &iu8hh&l KiiAn SLdn, Khatak, himself an AigbAn, calls them Afghdns, as do many other writers. 

.. E2 - . 
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dynasty of the Jalian-gin/m S>]lti'ins, of whom I shall give an aecoutit in iny jiroposed 
history of Afghanistan and tlui Afghans, whoso ca))ital w'as Manglawar, in Upper 
SuwAt, a large and [xipnlons city, tin; ruins of which, in the shape of most, suhsfantial 
and well-built structures, may still he seen near the pr<“sent village of that iiame.-j* * * § 

The Dilazaks were a numerous, wealthy, ])owerfid, warlike, and indepembnit tribe 
of Afghans, yet in a few years subsecpient to the arrival of the Khak’lus, and soon after 
the advent in thos»‘ parts of the (ihwariah Kbel, the rivals of the former, with whom 
they were at tend, and ecnnprising the five tribes of Khalil, .Malnnand, Da’ndzi, Cbam- 
kani, and /e?ani (but 1h(? two latter did not .settle in the Pes’hawar plain), J after 
sustaining sc'vcral defeats, wove under the necessity of ndiriug to tb(‘ east baidc of the 
Indus, and settled in llazarah and the tracts north of Atak, wheia; numhers of them 
are still located. This event liappentMl in the tinu; of Babar Badshati, when the 
Khas’his dideated lln‘ Dilazaks in tlie neighhourhood of Katlang, and compelled them 
to retire into the two llazarahs, so called, across the Indus, which tract was also 
included among tlu'ir territories. Suhserjnently, in Iluinayuu Biidshali’s reign, when 
his hrother, Alirza Kainraii, held the fief of the countries w«*st of the Indus, the 
CJInvariah Kind o\<>rthrew them at Snllan-pnra'i, and ohtained {lossc'ssion ol‘ the whole 
country south of the riv(‘r of Kabul, Irom Jam-n'id and Pes’liawar to the Indus. 
During tin; n(>xt two or three ndgns of the Mughal sov<‘reigns of Dilhi, tin' Dilazaks 
were lu'arly all eoinpnlsorily removed fartlnn* into Iinlia, dii neeonnt (d' their raids 
on their (annuies a)td on the eoinitry rotmd, and tlndr stnaigth heeame eom]>h tely 
brok<‘n, and tin; trihe dispersed. Niunh('rs of them, in small coinnmnities, ar«i still to 
be found scattered ov(‘r |)arts <d'tb(‘ Indian peninsula. 

Babar B'ldsliah repeatedly mentions Pes’ln'nvar by the nanu; of Bagi’am. In Ids day 
the rhinoceros W’as common in the janr/nls of the distrhd. On one occasion In; found 
and killed one in a sundl wood near the township, .lahan-gir Hadshah also says that he 
bunted tbe rbinoeeros in the Bagrani district, in eom]»ar)y will) bis father, vAkbar. 

Tin; A’iTi-i-.Akhari states th at the old name of Ih's'hawav was Bagrani, and it was 
also <-alled hy that nanie, even at the time that the Shaikh Ahn-l-l'azl \vrot<‘ that 
work, riie district, lilo'wise, which was a depcjid<'n(;v of the Sarkar or jirovinco of 
Kabul , was calb'd tin; Bagrani d’oinan. In more early times, ho\y(;ver, it was called 
Bni’shabur, and Pnrshahni‘,§ or at b'ast what is supposed to refer to the same l»lace, 
and down to nearly recent time's it was called Pas'haiir and Pe's’hom-. 

The Sayyid, (ihnlam Muhammad, w ho w as se'iit on two occasions hy the Govc'rninent 
of India, during the time of ( love'nmr Hastings, to Kabul, to the ( Jonrt of 'riun'ir Shah, 
Sadtizi, and which journeys 1 shall again n'fer to, says Pes’hawar used, in times bygone, 
to be styled Shabr-i-Sabz (tin* ( Ji-een Pity ; this is not impossible, as a by-name, on 
account of the grcenm'ss and Icriility of tin* parts around), and the province Bakhtar, 
or the Past (with r(‘fcr(;nce pndiably to <)tln;r parts of what constitnt(;d .Afghanistan, 
when be WTote), and that it is distant from Kabul one hundred and ten kos.|| 

1 now' re'tni i) to the account of the route. 

“ I’hrec' kuroh w’('st of Peshawar is '^I’ahkal, the iiaiue and site ol an ancient city; 
and it is said that this city was tin* capital an<l chief place of the district heliirc the 
founding of P(;s’hiiAvar.51 At prc.s('nt, w'ith the exception of a f«;AV families, the place is 
depopulated, and in ruins, \ <;nrions building, like that at Manikyalali, <;alled the 
Baddiali’s Top by the people of this part, lie's some; distance in front of the present 
village, on the righl hand. It is somewhat dilapidated. 

“ The w'uter of the Barali liver, wliicb comes from tin; left band (from the south- 
west), is diffused hy ini'ans of nuim'rons cuts throughout the cultivated lands of the 


* tScc pagps SI and 82. 

^ Sfc iny “ Acpoiint of Snwnf,” pii"e 21. 

j Except n few (iiinilios at (Miaiiikaiu, as mentioned in tlie ])recetlin{^ page. 

§ Sec iJy 'J’ranslatioii of the Tabakat i-Nasiri,” pa^es 7(.» and 77. 

ij The author of ll^> Nastih Nauiah says that, in liis lime, there were vi;ry few Afghans dwelling in and 
hlosc to the city, fU' in tlu'se days, and that a great number of the inhahitMuls of the city were of a nice styled 
Kalal^iwho in llindustiiu act as r/ioWt/r.v, or iuacedK\ar(Ts, horse brokers, and jockeys. Tu the old Persian, 
fictlttf, with short t/, siguifK's a scdlcr of wine, and kufnf, with short w, a potter. Besides tliesi*, ho saw, many 
other dilferent raci's live there, and sfime intermarry ; eonse(|nently, the inhabitants are of a very inixtMl race. 

% I hav(‘ not heard what siieeess has attended tin; excavations wliieh, it was lately stated, were to be carried 
on at Tahkal, hut, from all accounts, this place would seem to ho either the site of Bagr&m, or of a place 6till 
more ancient. 
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district. Tt flows towards the right liand, and also irrigates the gardens and fields 
around^nd north of the city of Pes’hawar.* 

• “ Proceeding wesst from Pes’hawar, there are nunKwous ascents and descents, and 

lofty mountains show themselves both to the right and to the left. The Spin Ghar 
range, Mhich is covered with snow at all times, and upon whose slopes the Afridi 
Afghiifts <lwell, shows itself on the h^ft hand, .nbov«! the other mountains, a, long way 
off. I^his mountain range is also ealhnl the Koh-i-1'i.vah, or Ti-rah range, and it is of 
vast altitude. 


“ On the rigdit hand, near by, is tln^ mountain of 1'ahtarah, behind which the ro>it(' so 
named, hereafter to be mentioned, lies. Th<‘ Khaibar (h'fih' li(‘s farther to the left hand. 

“ 'flu; village of Micharna’i, near which place th<‘riv»‘r of Kabul issues from the moun- 
tain?, lies twelve knroli on the right hand, on the, opposite side of that river. The 
village of Yalam Guzr, or the village of Yalam-ford, giving name to the fnial, near 
which tin; liarah river issues from the mountains into the plain, lies ahont five kiirob 
on th<‘ left hand. 

“ I rom Tahkal, four knroh sontli-Avest, is .fatn-rhd,-j- a large village, founded, ace<»rding 
to tradition, by .Jamshed Hadshali, and a portion of tht! water of the Ibirah river has 
been bningbt to tin* lands Ixdonging to it.;|: I'Voin .lani-ri'id the villages «)f Yalani Gnzr 
and .Micbarna’i lie ahont five; knroh on the right hand and left resjx'etivi'ly. 

“ Tlie country, from ?s'oh-s'hahr:'di to this plae<' (.fam-rod) is called tln^ Khalisah of 
Pes’hawar. § 

“ Prom .fam-rhd two roads diverg«‘, that on the lelt hand is ealb'd the Khaibar, and 
that on the right hand tlu^ Tahtarah route, which is difficult, and rather the longer of 
tlie two. Near Ibsh Jiulak or Ibih'ighjl (Turkish words sigtiifying Fiv(‘ Springs), it 
again j(uns tlu' Shall Hab, or King’s Highway, by tlie Khaibar. /it tln^ time that Nadir 
Shah, Afshar, marched tVom KahnI on his advance to Dihli, Nasir Khan, the 
Shbnh-dar of Kabul, wbolind collected a large army, took np bis position near (in froiit 
of) .lam-rnd, in an eiifrenebed camp, and supposed that he harl cflcctnally closed it. 
Nadir despatehed “20, 000 cavalry, guided by an Afridi nannal Sarwar Khan, by this 
very route of Tahtarah, which force appeared in the rear of Nasir Khan’s army one 
uiorni::g just about dawn, attaekeal it umiwares, and completely finished his alFairs, 
while .N'ailir Shah, himself, with the main body, advam-ed tlirough the Khaibar pass, 
and encamped near Pc's’hawar.” 

’I’lie antliov is mistaken as to tin* route followed by Nadir Shah on this occasion, and 
is not correct in his version of that atfuir. There are two other accounts, hut the 
Tiirikh-i-Niidirl, which, however, at times esirhews dates, says that Nadir Shah having 
marched from Gamlainak (as related farther on mider the nanii* of that place), after 
meeting with great opposition in the dctilcs and on the hilis along the route, detached 
a force from thence, in advance, towards .fahil-abad to occupy that place, while Nadir 
Shah bimsi'lf, with tin* bulk of bis army, jiiti-hcd bis camp at Hihar-i-Sitlah, or Hihar-i- 
Pain, T..ower Pillar, five farsakbs from J.alal-i'ibad. 

Henr he was rejoined by the troojis wliicdi Imd lioen sent against Tlalkh, which bad 
snrremh'red, and the Priiuic, Nasr-nllab, Avas nuAV left in charge ol' the camp, the war 
materials, baggage, &(!., while Nadir Shall iu person, early on(> afternoon (no date is 
given), at the head of a voti'rau force, set out by way of Sih-.To-iah, over hills elevated 
like the heavens, and ou tin; moniing of the folloAviog day, two hours after dawn, 
having made .a forci'd march of .‘iO farsakh.s, fell u[)on Nasir Khan and his army like a 
sudden calamity. Such is the version given by Nadir’s Si'cretary, the Mirzsi 
Muhammad Mahdi of Astav-abad. 

The more correct version is as follows : — ^Nadir Shah marched from liihar-i-Siflah, 
or Lower Bihar, to .lalal-abad, and proceeded five far.^akhs east of it, and (nuiamped. 
A force, numbering 12,000 men ((Rivalry), was detailed to form the van (;olnmn, and 
1,000 to escort the camp baggage, Avar materials, and followers. The van moved on 
two stages towards Pes’lniwar, — unfortunately the names of the stages are nut given, — 


* These remarks are inieroKting as showing the state of the di.strict nearly a century since, ami for com- 
parison with its pi’eseiit coiulition. 

f The present fort at Jam-riid was built by tlie Sikhs, and calhnl Fath-piir, about luilf a luilc nearer to 
Pcs’hawar tbaa the village of dam, which, when the Sayyid Ghuhun IMiihaiiiinad ^went to Kabul by that 
route was peopled. ]N’ow the ruins of the village form only a coufustHl looking mound of rubbish. * 

J A great change has tjiken place since the author wrote. The Jam-rud, or tho*Jam river or stream, which 
rises ili^^the Khaibar delilo near La’I Beg, and receives two smaller .streams soutli of Ali Masjid, Hows past the 
village and fort of Jam-rud, to which it gives the name, towards the Nahr-i-Shahi, previously moutioned. Tho 
Jam is mentioned by Babar Badshah and other writers. 

^ Lands held directly from the Government are called khalisah lands. 

0 ^^Pesh Bolacke” and ^^Pesh Bolakt” in tho latest maps, and, consequently, totally meaningless. 

. E3 



Nadir’s forces met with the most determined resistance on the part of the 
•^hsufzis and other Afghan tribes, who held the Kazil-biishis at bav for over a fnontb, 
when a Wurakzi AfghAn, Sarwar by name, guided Nadir, at the head of 12,000 men, 
over the mountains to the south, by Sih-jo-iah and BAzar, through the valley of the 
Ti-rAh river, who suddenly appeared in the rear of NAsir KliAn’s army, which was 
posted in front of Jam-rud to prevent the Kazil-bAshis from issuing from the pas#* 

Another account is, that a VV'urakzi Malik took NAdir ShAh by the ChArah route, 
which is much the same, and a third is that the Wiirakzi guided him over the Spin- 
, Gbar range, and brought him into the same route that Amir Timur, the GurgAn, took 
when he invaded HindustAii, by ShaluzAn and KarmAn. If NAdir made his forced 
•march from BihAr-i-Siflah, he would have got into ShaluzAn and KarmAn, but, even then, 
;;he would have had to pass down the valley of the Ti-rah river to get to Jam-rud, while 
I^TitiiAr turned off to the south from those places towards BannA, when he was on the 
■ Way to Dilhi. The distance, too, over the Spin Ghai*, by ShalAzAn, and then through 
the Ti-rAh valley, would be much over 30 farsakhs or leagues, and could not have been 
done in the time mentioned in such a mountainous country. 

From this it appears that the YAsufzis and their confederates closed the Khaibar 
■route against NAdir ShAh so effectually, that, in »>rder to get the bulk of his army and 


equipage through. 


being 


unable to force his passage by a front attack, he bad to 


endeavour, by a flank movement, to fall upon their rear. While the YAsufzis held the 
deflies, NAsir KhAn’s positioti was strong enough, but, after it had been forced, the 
AfghAns in the pass, pr(»baldy fearing they might lx*, attacked from two sides, retired, 

• and thus was the cumbrous part of the Kazil-hAsh army enabled to get through. This 
is a lesson wc may take counsel from. 

NAsir Khan was taken completely by surprise ; his army was put to flight, himself 
and the greater number of his oflBcors were made prisoners; and his camp, equipage, 
and military stores fell into the hands of the Kazil-bAshis. 

Before returning to the account of the route by the Khaibar Pass to Kabul, as 
given in the Sair-ul-BilAd, it may not he amiss to give a brief account of a few of the 
many military events in connexion with it and with Pcs’hAwar. 1 gave a somewhat 
'^detailed account of the I’es’hAwar province and city, at the time of the annexation 
of the PanjAb, in 1849, which appeared in the “ Trartsactions of the Bombay 
.Geographical Society "for 1852, and need not enter into much geographical detailiiere. 

I History shows that the Khaibar route was seldom used by the earlier conquerors 
H and invaders of India, those routes which I shall give an account of farther on being pre- 
. ferred. When the Macedonian Alexander invaded the PanjAb, the division “ under 

Hepheestion and Perdiccas, accompanied by Taxilcs,” which division is said to have 
been “conducted to the Indus through Peucaliotos,” possibly referring to the 
Pes’hAwar district, may have come, and veriTpossibly did, by the Khaibar, but 
Alexander himself kept along the northern ba))k of the river of KAbul. MahmAd, 
-SultAn of Ghazniu, came through the Khaibar once, according to tlm Muhammadan 
' Writers, but on all other occasions be followed other routes. On the occasion in 
; question he had an object in doing so — to encounter RAjah Jai-PAl, whose forces were 
^concentrated in the Pes’hAwar district.')* BAbar and HutnAyAn passed through the 
^Khaibar upon more than one occasion, and how NAdir came has been just related. 
Ahmad ShAh, Sadozi, Al)dAli, came through it upon one or two occasions, as did his 
V grandson, ShAli-i-ZaiuAn, who invaded the PanjAb several times. These are the only 

I occasions of invaders following the Khaibar route, and its difficulties were doubtless 
]|^e cause. NAdir ShAh returned from Dilili to KAbul l)y that route, but, subsequently, 
when proceeding into Sind from thence, ho took the route by Bangas’h. 

HumAyAn BAdshAh, who, in 959 11. (A.D. 1552), had entered the PanjAb, with the 
Intention of undertaking a campaign against the AfghAn usurpers of bis kingdom. 


having abandoned the attempt for a more favourable occasion, recrossed the Indus 
Aorth of the Atak, and reached Pas’hAur. BAyazid, the ByAt Mughal, who was in 
iHumAyAn’s service as BakAwal Bigi, and followed his master’s fortunes through all 


♦ Sl^ethe Eighth llout^ pnge 94. 

; i t Colonel Malleson, C.S. 1., in his History of Afghanistan from the earliest Times/' just issued» has made 
Slip with i-espect to the Ivhaibiir Pass and Pes’hiwar Valley, as a wi’iter can hardly fail to do who merely 
fcbmpiles^from translations, lieferring to the defeat of Jai-PAl by the Amir, Ndsir*ud-Din, Sabuk-lSigfn, 
liihe States (page i35) that *^Sabaktagiu marched from Ghazn^^ towards Peshdwar/’ while ^^JaipAl marlbfaed^* 
l^om LAhor to the Peshawar plain, and took up a position at LaghmAn. Upon him here encamps 
^baktagin issued from tlie Khaibar pass.’* Lagbman or LamgbAn — the name is written both 1yayeiiU».ig 
dielrict on the northern bank of the river of KAbul, and some miles west of JalAl-Ab&d. 
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their^viciseitudea, composed a history of those events, which was dedicated to Akbar. 
His work contains some very interesting and valuable details respecting Hum^yOifi’s 
wanderings and expeditions and residence in the KAbul province, which I shall giW 
extracts from as I proceed. Bi'iyazid also says that Pas’haur is called Bagr^im ; and 
that^ “ when Humiiyhn reached it, he directed that the fortress there should be repaired ; 
“ and all his force was employed in the work. It was completed in seven days; and th0 
corn of the DilazAk AfghAns — they were faithful subjects of the BAdshAh, and he was 
well pleased with them — was reaped and stored there for security.” 

This was at the period that the YAsufzis, and the other tribes of the Khaslii 
sept, had become so powerful ; but the Ghwariah Khel had not yet arrived in the 
Pes’hAwar district, but came soon after. HimiAyAn appointed an Uzbak officer, 
Sikandar, by name, as its governor, but BAyazid says he was a KazAk. 

About three years after the great battle at Shaikh PatAr, between the rival septs of 
Khas’hi and Ghari,* when KhAn KajA, the supreme chief of the former, overthrew 
and broke the power of the latter, he marched an army to Pes’hAwar from the present 
YAsufzi district of the Sama’h, on the north side of the river of KAhnl, and invested 
Sikandar KhAn, Uzbak, in the fortress of BagrAni. KhAn KajA ha<l neither artillery 
nor fire-arms, indeed, such weapons appear to have been unknown to his followers, 
although BAbar BAdshAh had a few guns at PAnipat, and Sher Shah, the Afghan 
Soven'ign of HindAstAn, had used them, previous to this tinn*, at the siege of KAlinjar. 
The YAsufzi army, consequently, could effect nothing against BagrAra, and KhAn Kajd 
gave up the investment. 

The Shaikh AbA-1-Fazl says: — “There are five routes from HindAstAn into the 
SarkAr or Province of KAbul, one of which is the Karappah route. .... The 
next is the Khaibar, and, formerly, it w'as exceedingly <lifficult, but, by the BAdshAh’s 
(Akbar’s) command, it was so improved by KAsiin KhAn, who had the superin- 
tendence of the work, that tlu; road, which before that time was so difficult, even for 
horses and camels, wheele<l carriages could pass over with case, and the TArAnis and 
Hindis generally use it.f In 997 11. (A.D. 1589), Akl)ar, after the road had been 
finished, pro(!eeded to KAbul. He crossed the Sind river at Khair-AbAd SarAe, and 
marched to Garhi llyAs, then to the Gur-Khatri (of Pes’hAwar), and from thence to 
DhAkah. His next stages were KhwAjah YakAt, the .Jal-gAh of Safed-Sang, BArik-Ab, 
and Kabul.” 

To continue the account of the Khaibar route. 

“ There are two routes from Jam-rAd to ’Ali Masjid through the Khaibar moun- 
tains, about one kuroh apart, which meet again near 'Ali jNIasjid, distant from Jam- 
rAd five kuroh, J The right hand one is called tlio Kotal of ShAdi BagyAra’i,§ and, 
two kuroh from Jam-rAd, beneath the Kotal, is a post of the Afridi AfghAns. The 
defile is much more confined than that to the left, and is only fit for men on foot, and 
camels. It leads by Sur-kamar across the Shaga’i plain, j] 

“ The left-hand road, and that usually followed by the DurrAni troops, runs by the 


Tho Ghwariah Khel, for brevity, is written Ghwari. They are not “ Ghoris,” nor “Ghiirig!. What the] 
are .T have already statod. 

f They scarcely ventured to use any other, and even that was continually closed against tliciu by tho Afghans, 
as 1 shall niention farther on. 

J When tho Afghans encountered tho Sikhs, in April, 1837, on which occasion tho latter lost their leadefi 
Hari Singh, tho Afghans took up their position at Cliataki, wliilo Hari Singh took jjost at Par Katah 
which is a ml/a/e, or cut from tho IMrah river, and about half way between jam-rvid and tho Pos’haviraii 
cantonment. 

§ Shddi BatyAra’i appears to have been the former and more correct name of the road, and it is said to hav< 
been so called after the Afghan Khel named Batyari, dwelling in the Khaibar hills. They arc referred to bi 
Afzal Khdn, Khatak, Khuslihal Khan’s grandson. A large portion of the Khaibar hills is held by tho Alulj 
gori Afgh&ns. Shadi Bagadi ” is the mode in which a person ignorant of the Pus’hto language would writi 
the name. 

I When the late Colonel Sir C. M. Wade forced the Khaibar Pass, in July, 1839, with a mere handfol o 
British Indian troops — 380 men — consisting of a detachment of Native Horse Artillery, and four companies 0 
the 21st and 22nd Bengal Native Infantry, and the i*aw levies enlisted for the service of the Shah Shuja’-uNMulk 
which made up his ibree to 4,000 men, with a few small guns, and a body of Sikh troops, whose hearts weiii 
not in the cause, numbering about 6,000 men more, his chief efforts were directed to the left haild or souths 
route into tho l^aibar, by tho bed of the Jam river from Kadam, which is that hero^eferred to by Abti*l«F^ 
while a party under Lieutenaut Maokeson (who was assassinated at Pes’hawar in after years) was sent 
$h^i*Bagy&ra’i route, which is shorter, but described as being a more confined pass, and only odapt^ for 
pa^ngers and oamels. This road has been lately improved* 

Hdnng carried tho heights, the Cdloners force, on the 24th of July, encamped below. La’l Chiney, and a]j 
tiie 95 th, towards morning, a party poshed forward silently, from the positions gained after some sbai^ 
^ day, and had been evacuated, just as we found it lately. 
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,1|ied of the Jam river* * * § •• near the village of Kadain, in the vicinity of which are some 
curious smats or caves. The stream rises in the mountains west of the Garliii or 
Tower of La’l Beg, and passes under the hill on which ’All Masjid stands. 

“Proceeding from Jam-rhd hy the left hand, or proper Khaibar route, five kuroh 
west, you reach ’Ali Masjid, so called after a small dilapidated masjid near the road. 
The fort named after it stands on the summit of a conical and almost isolated hi]l,^n a 
commanding position, but the hills around oveidook it.f 

“From ’All Masjid, four kuroh west, is the Garhi or Tower of La’l Beg,t imd a 
rillage, so called, lying on the riglit-hand side of the road. Here the hills open out 
a little on either side. Other villages, perched in the hills with a tower to protect 
.them, are seen as you pass along. 

r “About half a kuroh before reaching the Garhi of La’l Beg you pass close to a 
V large rnauar, which they call a Top, on the right hand side, like that at Miinikyalah, 

) only this one stands on three square basements, this lowest being the largest, and out 
of these rises the Top of Shpola’h. It is built of a dark bluish stone, similar to the 
? rocky spur from the mountains on which it stands, but one side of it has begun to give 
way. Near it, and extending nearly half a kuroh lower down the spur, on the north 
side, are the extensive remains of an ancient city.§ There are remains of buildings 
and houses, substantially built of stone, and the walls, some of which arc about two 
gaz thick, are still standing to the height of three or foui\^«^. Idols, implements of 
bygone times, and coins are found among these ruins ; and there arc also the remains 
. of several wells about the spot. 

“ One kuroli to the westward the Landey Khana’h Kotal commences. The road thus 
far is not very bad, being alternate ascent and descent, of no great elevation, over a 
stony road, and gradually ascending, but the Kotal itself commences with a sudden 
and abrupt ascent. The defile is narrow and difficult, in several places overhung with 
rocks, and with continual patches of tall grass every here and there, growing to the 
height of a man, or even higher. Farther on, the road winds along the mountain side 
on the right hand, with precipices on the left. The rise from the commencement of 
the ascent to the west of the Kotal is half a kuroh, and tin; descent is also very sudden. 
You descend to the small village of Landey Khana’h, giving name to the defile, j] and 
which lies just under it. From thimee, two kuroh in the same direction, is the small 
village of Gharib Khana’h. The river of Kabul lies about three or four kuroh on the 
; right hand, screened by the mountain8.”1f 

This defile, in former times, was called the Gharib Khana’h Kotal, and was the scene 
of the disastrous battle between the Mughals and the Afghsins, in which Aurangzeb’s 
' Sfibah-dAr was overthrown and bis army annihilated. I will relate it briefly, but the 
accounts of the various battles and operations in and around the Khaibar, Tahtarah, 
and Karappah passes would almost fill a volume, and these historical details must be 
i left for my history of the Afghan nation now under prcpuratioii. 

; . Some soldiers serving under Husain Beg Khiin, who was Fowj-dar, or Commandant 
of the B.^idshsih’s troops in the Kunar district, had insulted a woman of the Safi tribe of 
Afghans, who had come to the place at which they were stationed to buy and sell. 


* The lower jiortion of this river’s bed is dry, except after heavy rains in tho hills, but then the river comes 
down suddenly and with violence. 'I'his was the case iu March 1849, when it rushed down in ono great wave, 
; and swept away some of tho tents in the lines of our Bombay column, which was pitched in tho bed of the 
river, and even endangered the lives of gome of the men. 

f At ’All Masjid a spider was seen by Jiihan-gir Badshuh which he says “ was as largo as a crab, and had a 
very long and thin neck. It caused great astonishment to those who beheld it.” 

t It is also called the Garhi of Lalah Beg. La’l signifies “ a ruby ” in the Persian language. 

§ These are the remains of a Buddhist city, and, probably, of a BihAr or Wihar likewise. These remains are 
. very much like those on the Takht-i-Bihi, the intervals between tho larger stones being filled with linos of thin 
. stone, instead of lime, and fith'd in with the gieatcst nicety. The stone used for the Shpola’h Top is blue 
; slate, but on the Takht-i-Jiibi the buildings are of a yellowish red sandstone. I visited the Takht-i-Bihi in 
•; December, 1849, and gave a brief description of it' in my “ Account of the Pes’hawar Province,” previously 
- alluded to. 

The site of this city near the Garhi of La’l Beg offers a now field for antiquarian research, and by excavating 
here some inhjresting discoveries would doubtless be made. 

t This is Known to histoiy as tho Gharib Khana’h Kotal, as I shall presently show. 
hana’h hero is cvidtntly the shortened form of rfid-khana’h, which signifies the bod of a river or stream, 

; as^well as the stream itself; and Landey is the Pus’hto adjective signifying “short,” “brief,” “little,” 

•• small, ’i etc. 

' f The distance from Pos’JiAwar to Dhakah in English miles is os follows : — Prom Pes’hawar to Jap-rfid, 
s 11 miles; Jain-rud to ’Ali Masjid, 11 miles; ’All Masjid to Landey KhAna’h, 13 miles; and from Landey 
/ Khana’h to Dhakah, 9 miles. These distances may be useful for comparing with the distances given in kuroha 
/in these routes, and calculating other distances. 



Some S&fls, who are a very pugnacious tribe, and have for centuries been continually 
at feu<f with the Snlhnan Khel Ghalzis, although reports from Jalal-ab.'id would make 
us believe their feuds to be quite a new thing, avenged the insult given to their clans- 
woman by killing the soldiers, and succeeded in getting off, 

Husain Beg KliAn called upon the Sardilrs of the Safi tribe to seize the men and, 
deliver them up to him. This they refused to do. Other Afghan tribes subject to 
the Kabul Government were summoned to join him in attacking the “ I'eli'aetory ’’ 
Sfifis, killing them, burning their villages, and rendering their women and children 
homeless. They attended him as in duty hound, but sent word to the Satis, their 
countrymen, to tell them that they considered they had acted like men. They gave 
them a hint of what they might expect, and let them know that they would not draw 
sword for the Mughals against them, hut remain passive spectators. This they did, 
and Husain Beg Khiin was completely foiled. He then attempted to seize the Sard^rs 
of the Afghiins along with him, hut their clansmen crowded around them and 
prevented it. 

On this ho dispatched an exaggerated and one-sided repoit of the affair to the 
Sdbah-dar, Muhammad Amin Khan, who held the oHiee, nominally, of Mir Bakhshi 
likewise, and who was then at Pas’hliur. He was the son of the diamond merchant, 
Mir Jumlah, Wazir of ’Abd-ullah, Kuth Shah, of Gulkandah, in the Dakhan, whom 
the bigoted tyrant, Aurangzeh-i-’Alam-gir, took such a fancy to and raised to the 
highest rank in the State. Muhammad Amin Khan, a very dissolute person, was 
exceedingly arrogant and overhearing ; no one dared to give an opinion contrary to his 
wishes, and he was much disliked. This Husain Beg Khiin, likewisi?, was not held in 
much esteem by the Afghans. It is related that on one occasion, when about to 
march from Jam-rod to Kiibul, the Afgluin chiefs of the mountains came to pay their 
respects to the representative of their ruler. He was intoxicated at the time, and 
Husain Beg Khiin was with him. The latter, seeing the Atgluins in attendance, said 
to him, “ The Nawwiib’s dogs desire to make their obeisance.” This speech atlter- 
wai’ds came to the ears of the Afghans, and aroused their indignation still more 
against the Mughals. 

At the time this report rcaehed Muhammad Amin Khan, it was .about the season for 
him to return to Kabul, and the Afghans I’csolved to oppose hrs march through the 
Khaib<ar, well knowing that ho was coining fidl of hostile intent towards them, and 
that the opportunity was not to be lost. They accordingly occupied the strongest 
points in different parts of the route before he began his march. The Sliinwaris and 
Mahmands, within whose boundaries part of tiie Khaibar lies, also assembled at the 
time he was about to march, and took post in fiie Gharib Khatia’h Kotal, — what has 
been lately called the Laiidey Kh.'in.a’Ii Kotal, and recommended as the most westerly 
position, in that quarter, for our new and “ scientific frontier,” — and some other 
A%hans were along with them. 

Muhammad Amin Khan set out, and with him went the Arliab of Pas’haur, Mustajdb 
Khan, Mahmand, and other chiefs of the Afridis and Wurakzis, and Khushhal Khan, 
the Khatak chief and poet, was also present with some of his clan. Tlie army 
encamped at Jam-rfid, and MustajAb Khan, the Arbub above referred to, and other 
men of note among the Malnmands (the Mahmands here referred to are th.at portion 
of the tribe located in the plain of Pes’hsiwar), were sent, as i\.jirgah (the word here 
signifies, in Pus’hto, a deputation, but it also means a party met for consultation, and 
a sort of democratic assembly. The word, in Persian, signifies forming a ring or a 
rank), to summon the AfghAns to retire forthwith, and leave the route clear for his 
army to pass. They refused. Muhammad Amin KhAn nvsumed his march from 
Jam-rAd, determined to force the pass. Ho reached ’Ali Masjid, and passed on beyond 
La’l Beg Garhi without molestation, but, when he reached the spur of L’wargaey 
(“ Luargee ” in the Indian Atlas map ; Vwar, in Pus’hto, signifies high, lofty, beetling, 
&c., and I’wara’h, a hill, a spur, and the like; gavy affixed to a word lessens the 
importance of it, or conveys contempt — the Little Spur or Hill), ho found that the 
Gharib KhAna’h Kotal was closed by mvgars or bieastworks thrown right across 
the defile. The army was accordingly halted, and the troQps of the advance, the 
strongest in point of fighting men, were disposed on the right and Ifft in readiness to 
attack these defences. MabmAd Khdn, the Kheshki^ (an Afghan of UindAstAn in thh 
Mughal service) led them. The elephants with the force were also placed in fron^ 
and tlw main body kept well up with the advance column. 

: Klieibki tribe, which is af^in ^Vldod into scTeral sections, is descended from Zamand, son of 

Iho/wo^ diapers^ ev^ at this poriod, and a good many of . them were dweUing in; 
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As soon as the troops were near enough, the musketeers (the matchlock men with 
the army, who are called “ artillery by the historian, but Muhammad Amin*' Kh^n 
had no artillery with him), under Mubariz Khan, were sent to attack the right, and 
Mahmud Kh/in, Khesbki, the left. When the Moghals approached the breastworks, 
the Afghiins, who were commanded by Ae-raal Khiin, the Afridi chief, and other 
Sardars, and who had piled up fragments of rooks and great stones or botilders 
ready for use, launched them down upon the Mughals. The elephants were forced 
back, Mahmud Khan was killed, and his tnmps were repulsed with great loss. 
Mubfiriz Kh/in, on th<‘ left, met with no more success, and was also forced back, and 
the Afghans used their swords upon the assailants with disastrous effect. 

The fighting, after a short time, was again renewed, and continued for nefirly the 
whole day, hut the Afughals could effect nothing, and their Afghan allies, for the most 
part, k<!jit aloof. Tfu! pass cotild not b<^ forcu'd. Some one now represented to 
Muhammad Amin Khiin that, from the place they were then in, a road led down to 
Ilje Tahtarah river (or stream), and wluu'c they tljen wei’c no water was procurable, 
but if that point could be reached matters might be remedied and a stand made. 

This was a mere piece of treachery however, and the shattered force proceeded in 
the direction of Tahtarah, but it was the road to destruction. When Muhammad 
Amin Khan reached the spur or head of Batro, some Afghan Jama’dars, who were 
with him, told him that if he went down towards 'Pahtarah he Avould be lost, hut that 
if he would come along with them, they would take him through the Khaibar in 
safety, by a route known to themselves; and they brought him safely to Pas’liaur 
without a singh; attendant of bis own. 

This disastrous affair took place on the 1st, 2ud, and .^rd of M>iharram, 1083 H. 
(the 18th, lOtl), and 20th April, 1672, A.D.), from the march from Jam-r(id to the 
annihilatioTi of the Mughal army in the Khaihar. Everything was lost — troops, 
treasure, elephants, camp cqnipjige, family, including Muhammad Amiti KliAn’s wife, 
mother, sister, son, daughters, hrothcr-in-law, ami servants, us well as the wives 
and families of the different nobles, officers, ami officials 8(*rving under him in the 
KAhul province. In one day Muhammad Amin Khiin hecamc utterly (h'stitutc ; his 
wife, sou, and brother-in-law died, h»it respecting the other members of his family 
little is recorded. It app(!ars, how(‘V<?r, that aftcu* bis entering into a truce, and paying 
a very largo sum of inom*y, the Afghans released, and sent back his youngest daughter, 
who was a mere child, his mother, and some other females, hut his wifi;, from a high 
sense of honour, ivffused to r<;turn — the reason may be imagined, — and, having donned 
the garb of a recluse, she gave up the remainder of h(;r life to prayer and religious 
solitude. 

The battles of Gand-ab, in 1084 11. (1673 yV.D.), and Klnipasb, in 1085 H. (1674 
A.D.), fidlowed with similar dissistrous results. These and other Afghan victories are 
celebrated by Kbushbal Khan, in his spirited poem entitled an “ Ode to Spring,” from 
which the following is an extract : — 

“ Tho first fight was at the higher back of Mount lahiarah, 

Whore forty thousand Mugliuls wen? scattered like chaff ; 

AVhcii their sisters an<l daughters fell into the bonds of the Afghans, 

With liorsos and cainela, elephants, and baggage, string after string. 

The second battle was with Mir Husain in the l)o-iUwfh, 

AVhen hi.s head was crushed, like that of a venomous snake. 

After tluit again was tlic affair at the fort of Noh-s*liahrah, 

When from the Mughala I extracted my own inebriation. 

And then came Jaswant Singh and Shnja’at Khiin, 

Of wliom Ae-mal Khan plucked up the nwts at Gand-ah. 

Tim sixth was over Mukurniiii Khan and Sliamsher Khan, 

Both of whom, at Kh/ipash, Ae-inal scattered to the winds. 

These are the greatest triumphs that 1 hohl in recollection, 

But tlie lesser ones, in all directions, who shall compute ? 

Up to presimt time victory hath been always with us; 

And for the future upon Go<l is our dependence placed. 

A year hath ^lassed since Auraiigzcb is encamped against us, 

Disordered and perplexed in appearance, and wounded in heart. 

It is now year afu?r year that liis nobles fall in battle ; 

But his armies swept away, who shall number them ? 

•The treasures of India have been spread out before us; 

The red gold muhurs liavo been engu1[)hed in the hills. 

It would not have entered one’s head in eighteen guesses, 

That such events >vouUl e’er have happeneii in these parts,” &€■» &C. 

The whole of the poem will be found in my “ Poetry of the Afghans.’* 

To resume the account of the route. 
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** From Gharib Kh^ina’li one kuroh and a half farther west is Haft Chah*, signifying 
the (place of) Seven Wells, which previously had been a large and thriving village, but 
is now utterly desolate. There are some extensive ruins of a fortress here on a 
mound, and near by, several wells, hence the name. It lies on the left-hand side of 
the road. 

** Proceeding from thence two kuroh, in the same westerly direction, there are two 
villages lying on either side of the river of Kabul, La’l-piira’h and Dhiikah. 

“West of Garln-i-La’l Beg, sonje small streams rise in the mountains on either side 
of the Khaihar dara’ii, which at Landey Khana’h unite into oru; bed, which increases 
in breadth as it runs to the northwards to join the riv<;r of Kabul, or Laiughan river, 
as it is also called at this place, east of Dhakah. 

“From Landey Kharia’h tlie dcara’h begins to op<m, and in some places it is from half 
a kuroh to nearly a kuroh in breadth. The road lies in the sandy bed of this river, 
which is dry for great part of the year, but, during heavy falls of rain, lik(; all similar 
river beds of this country, it is lialde to be flooded. It is overgrown, and partly con- 
cealed, by the tall reeds before alluded to, but an occasional large boulder may be seen 
peeping through them, and indicaxtiiig the river bed. As you pi’oceed along, you 
suddenly perceive a village in front of yon, and then, ascending a little to a small open 
space or plain, you can sec; over the Dhakah valley, the river of Kabul running 
through it, and another village on the opposite; side. 'Fhe village on the oth(;r side of 
the river is called La’l-pura’h,f the residence of Arsalan Khiin, Mahmand, of the 
Tragzi ela’i. Halfway between Landey Khana’h and Dhakah you ent(;red the 
IMahinand country or district.J 

“ The village on the south side of the river is Dhakah, § also belonging to the Tragzi 
Mahmands, and here the Khaihar dura’h terminates. From its eastern entrance near 
Kadam to this places there are nunn;rous remains of ancient forts and other buildings, 
every here and there on the crests of the mountains, which rise on tin; right hand and 
on the left. Some of th(;se ruins are of considerable extent, and numerous smais or 
caves are also to be found,” 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, half brother of Akbar Badshah, who hold Kabul and 
Ziibul, as far east as tin; Indus, as his appanage, having died in Rajah, 993 H. (1585 
A.U.), Faridun, his maternal uncle, who ruled at Pas’haur for him, left for the 
purpose of proceeding to KAbul. It was usual with tin; governors of tin; K4bul 
province to make Pas’haur their kis/ddk or winter quarters, and Kabul tl)eir ildk or 
summer station. Fariddn was, however, opposed in the Khaihar by the Afghans, 
defeated, and cora{)etled to return to Pas’hsiur again. He matjaged to reach Kiibul 
soon after by another route, which is not specified, after losing seventy of his party, 
who died from thirst. 

Akbar was now advised to annex Kabul, and the rest of Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s 
territory, to his own dominions, and he set out for Kabul in the tnonth of Ruiuaziin, 
993 II. (1585 A.D.). The Kunwar,|l Man Singh, was directed to cross the Sind river, 
and advance to Pas’haur, and many Afghans hastened to welcome him. The Khaibar 
I'oute was infested by the Tarikis,^[ to whom I shall again refer, but, when the Kunwar, 
Mim Singh, marched through it, he cleared the route for the time, and proceeded on 
'r.-his way to Kabul. 

Akbar reached Atak in Muharram, 994 H. (.lanuary, 1586 A.D.), At this time the 


♦ The Sayyid GhuUun Muhaiimijul says: “ In advance of 'All Masjid dwell the Kjlsim Khcl Afridis, who 
are arrant, thieves. The next stage from 'All Masjid is the fort of Lai ]5eg, distant ten kos, and two kos 
from the next Kotal is Landey Khana’h, and four kos from that Kotal is Haft Chali.” 

f Four copies of the original distinctly state that La’l-piira’h is on the soutli side of the river of Kabul, and 
Dhdkah on the north, although, at present, they are exactly the reverse. Strange to n^latc, tlic Sayyid 
Ghul&m Muhammad, says the same, and Elphiiistono likewise places La’l-pura’h on the south bank in hia 
map, but leaves Dhakah out entirely. It strikes me there may be some truth in all this, and tiuit the present 
La’l-pdra’h, like Dhakah-i-Khurd, neither of which are mentioned in the histori(3s of the reigns of Akbar, 
Jahdn-gir, Shdh-i-Jahan, and Aiirangzob, are very modern places, or t hat the river of Kabul has altered ita 
course in this direction, which seems very improbable, at least to anj^Rtent. 

J The Tdrikh i-Husain Shahi states, that after passing the third stage in the Khaibar defile^ which so far 
belongs to the Afridfa, and emerging from it halfway, and passing La’l Beg Garhi, which is also in the 
Khaibar, Landey Khdna’h, and Dhdkah, you reach the boundary of the Mahmand cotntry. At tfie manzil or 
stage of La’l Beg Garhi there are no habitations, merely the watchdiouse or tower, because the people dwelling 
in this part are mostly nomads. See page 40. » 

§ l^is name, in the map contained in the Geographical Magazine,” for November 1878, is ^^Diikka,*’ bi^. 
in the map in the first number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” it is ‘‘Duka.” A; 
uniform system of spelling is most desirable. 

^ j The son of a R^ah is called a Kunwar, eapeeially of a high Rajpdt family. 
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chiefs and maliks of the tribes and clans of Khali), Mahtnand, Gagyjini, Slier-zdd,* 
Khizr Kind, ’Abd-nr-Rahiniini, Dzadzi (vul. Jajee and Jagec;), T(xri, and others of the 
Ghurghust and Ghwarlah Khel septs, dwelling in the tracts between K/ibul and 
Nil-tib, came and represented to tlie BadsbAh that the YAsufzi tribe wei*e in the 
constant habit of assailing them, and of attacking and plundering karwsins, and gther 
travellers and wayfax’crs, between Nil-ab and Bagrani, and that, on this account, they 
themselves got a bad name for the acts of the Ynsufzis. Consexpient on these com- 
plaints, a force under Zain Klian-i-Kokal-'IYish, RajaliBirbalf,and others, was despatched 
against them. Tliis (>xpediti<m will be referred to in the account of tlic Yfisufzis and 
their country, at the end of Section Third. 

The mention of tlie Tons here by Abh-l-Fazl proves the incorrectness of the state- 
ment made to the lat(j Colonel Sir H. B. Edwardes, C.B., who mentions, in his report 
; on the Miranzi (‘xpeditioii, that he was intbrmed that “ it is four generations since 
the Toorees (lYiris) took root in Kooroom” (Kurma’h), and that “the Bangash had 
“rebelled .against the Kabul sovereign, who sent a force, reduced them, imposed a 
“ tax, to pay which thev sold the village of Bun ookzyc, near Peywar (Paiwar), to the 
“ Tool •ees.” The Tnris have been settled for centuries in their present seats. 

To resume. “ At Dhakah two other roads diverge to Pes’hA war. The first lies to 
the north of t!ie Khaibar dara’h, and is used when that route is closed. It is called the 
JLb-Khana’h route, crosses the elevated valley or dara’h of Slialman, then desc^ends to 
the river of Kahid, which is crossed, and the road thi*n leads along the north bank of 
the river to Micham'fi, fuid will be subsequently described. J The other, which is 
extremely difficult, a inere footpath in fact, and by which horses .and camels cannot 
be t:d<en, follows the Ab-Khaiia’h route to the Shalman valley, but then, instead of 
(Crossing tlie river of Kabul, you keep it on the left hand .and the Khaibar dara’h on 
the right. Firw jieople are acquainted with this route except the Tragzi Mahmands 
who dwell in that part.” 

Before leaving the Khaibar, and resuming the route, it may bo well to say a few 
words on a subject wliieli there seems to be some doubt about — the custom of paying 
the Afridi, Sliinwari, and Wurakzi Afghans, for guarding the Khaibar route. 

As late as Shah-i-Zaman’s reign these tribes paid no taxes to the State, being 
exempted as a compensation for gu.arding the pass, and, besides these exemptions, they 
held /'?•.«, or free grants of land, fi om the Government, to the value of 12,000 rupees 
annually: indeed the Wurakzis held jagirs in the v.alley of Pes’hawar itself for per- 
forming this service, and, consequently, styled themselves naukars or servants of the 
State. ’I’he Khaibar tribes, however, were liable to furnish contingents of troops in 
time of war, for, in Shah-i-Zamaii’s last invasion of the Panjab, they furnjsbed 10,000 
men, of whom 2,000 were vXfndi infantry. § 

Tin; author of the “ Nasah Nama’h,” a general history of the Sadozi monarchy, refers 
to this payment for the care of the pass, and making good all losses sustained in 
proceeding through it, as “ a very old custom,” even in his day. He also mentions 
that the Afridi bounds “ extend ns far as the third stage in the route.” 

The Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad also refers to it as an “ old custom,” and adds 
that the Kasim Khel Afiddis, dwell immediately >vest of ’AH M.asjid, and that they are 
great thieves. I could <jiiote many more proofs if space permitted. 

The Sayyid computes the distance from Jain-rud to La’l-pfira’h at 24 kos. 

To resume. “ Prom La’l-pAra’h,|| three kuroh west, is Garwaey, a small village, 


* A section of the Khogidiiis. 
f AIno written liirbar. 

J This rout(3 can never be preforrod either by Government or by private individuals, as some persons, who 
style it, incorrectly, the “ Alkanni,” Abkliama,” and ‘*Alkaim’ ’ route, assiimo, unless the river is permanently 
bridged, for, at some seasons, it rushes down with great violence, is deep, and its bed dangerous. It is easy to 
J down from Jalal-iibad to l*e.s'h;iwar by raft, but to get up the stream by such means is not practicable, 
river is dangerous at all times, and that it is so lias been proved in a lamentable manner. 

6 The Barak'/is, after they had overturned tlie Sadozi monarchy, stopped this grant, upon which the Afridia 
otlior Khaibar tribes closed the route against them and the Pcs’hawar traders altogether. - On one 
occasion, when l^ir Muhammad Khan, and his brother, Sultan Muhammad Khdn, invaded the Jal&l-dbAd 
district, one tad to take the southern and the other the northern route, as they could not pass through the 
Khaibar. This affair is ugiiin rnontioned farther on, at page 50, note 

IVheu Banjit Siugh invaded Pes’hawar, the Afridis, one night, cut the dykes of the B&rah river, and laid 
hi$ camp under water. Knowing what confii.sion was likely to ensue, they were on the alert, and succeeded 
in earring off much booty. On another occasion they cut off the water from Raiyit Sing*h*s new fort of 
, Fath-pur at Jain-rud, and ho had to pay them 1,200 rupees a month to allow the water to run for the u%e of 
jfte garrison, 

? > ||,The writer does not take hia departure from Dhdkah. it will be observed, because, as mentioned previoQBlj* 
. fie says La’Nxidra’h is on the south side of the river of Kdbul, and the Sayyid Qhuldm Muhammad does fm 
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also called Gard-ao, which lies on the left-hand side of the road. On the way you 
pass tne Kotal called Khaibar-i-KliArd, or the Little Khaihar, the i*oad over which is 
somewhat difficult and narrow, but it does not extend for any great distance. There 
are some mounds there, apparently of ancient times, and some nmols or caves. Another 
road leads to Gard-ao by keeping nearer the river of Kiihul, and leaving the Kotal on 
the left hand, which does not require to be crossed, but the distance is greater.* 

“ From the last named village, one kuroh and a half in the same direction, is the 
village of Hazar-Khana’h,-|* sigiiifying Thousand Springs — The Place of the Thousand 
Springs. It is also called Hazar-Nao, or The Place of a Thousand (’hannels,J which 
names are both derived from the numberless springs of water which flow from the 
hills on the left hand side of the road, and supply the numerous small canals or 
channels which intersect jal~gd/i or verdant plain which stretches away to the river 
on the right hand. On the left is a mountain range. 

“ The whole way along the road from Gard-ao the country is quite desolate and 
without inhabitant. After passing some small hills, you perceive several mounds in 
the plain or open space, on which are remains of ancient buildings. 

“ Leaving Hazar Khana’h, otherwise Hazar-Na’o, and proceeding one kuroh and a 
half across the jal-gah, in the same direction as before, but inclining northwards, not far 
fiiom the banks of the river of Kabul, is Hasaur, otherwise I3asaul.§ This is a large 
village belonging to the Tragz'i clan of the Mahmands, and is likewise called Bihsdd, 
and Bihsut (with the intcuThange of d and t as in the c.ase of r and I above), and 
Dih-i-(fliularaan — or Village of the Slaves. The Koh-i-Be-Daulat (The Unlucky or 
Luckless Mountain Bange),|| a small range of hills, lies two kuroh towards the south, 
on the left-hand side of the road. 

“The route above mentioned is the most direct or lower road over the jal-gah, and is 
therefore somewhat difficult on accoutd of the numerous springs and cuts running 
through it. There is another road which leads through marshy ground, nearer to the 
river of Kabul, close to the northern part of the Koli-i-Be-Daidat, which approaches 
the river, and near which an opening leads into the more level and open country where 
the Chhar Dili, or the Four Villages, are situated, and the distance is three kuroh. 
The road thence keeps along the western skirts of the Koh-i-Be-Daulat. 

“ From the range of hills before mentioned (the Koh-i-Be-Daulat), three kuroh to 
the south-west is Bish-Bulak or Buliigh. It signifies ‘ The Place of Fivis Springs,’ 
bish being five in the Turkish language, and btduk or btddgh a spring, and from these 
five springs or bish-bulak to Jara-rud, by way of Tahtarab, is a well-known route, forty 
kuroh (to Pcs’hawar).” 

Towards the close of the year 994 H (end of 1.586 A.D.), the Mahmands and other 
tribes of the Ghwariah Khel, dwelling in the neighbourhood of Pas’haur, wffio had now 
made Jalalah, the Tariki,** their leader, and had broken out into rebellion, invested 


There are two Dhak.ahs now, r)h.^kali-i-Kh6rd, or Kain Dhakali, as it Is callotl in Persian aiul Pus’lito 
rcspectivol)’^, or Little. Dliakah, some miles cast of La’l-pdra’h, and Dhakah-i-Kalan or Lo-c Dhakali, or Great 
Dhakah, the name given to three small villages facing La’l-pura’h, which, between lliem, contain about eight 
or nine hundred dwellings. 

* The KIiaibar-i-Klifivd, or IJttlc Khaibar, can be turned by this route, or rallier jwthway. 
f Khdna’h here is evidently, as in the case of Laiidey Khdna’h, the shortened form of rud-khaiia’h, the bed 
or channel of a river or stream, as well as a river or stream of water. 

J Jal-gib, the place of water or streams, a marshy meadow-iike jiluin, in which is a spring or springs. 

S The former won! bespeaks its Turkish origin, and there are several places with such names in this 
direction as I shall presently show, and r and /, in such words, are constantly interchangeable. At present, the 

letter (jo, with which tho aiithor writes it, has been dropped for (j«, ns in the word “ Basuul ’’ above. 

Our latest maps turn it into “ Bnssownl,” “ Bnsawal,” “ Bussole,” and “ Bussoul.” 

When tho Y4sufzis left Nangraliar on their way east of tho Khaibar, they left tbe Mnhammadzi's in 
possession of part of Nangrahdr, and tho GagjAuis, who now occupy tho Do-dba’h in tbo Pos’hawar disti'icV 
took np their quarters at and around Basaul. 

I ,Tahfin-gir Bddshah says, in his Autobiography “ I then proceeded by Jam-rid and the Kh.aibar, and 
“ encamped at ’All Masjid, and then proceeded by the Mdr-pech (signifying, in Persian, serpentine, twisting 
« and twining like a snake) Kotal, and reachetl Gharib Khdna’h. On Wednesday, the 2nd of Safar, 1016 H. 
<• [18th May, 1607, A.D.], I i-eache<l Basaul on the banks of tho river. On the farther side is a range of 
« mnntains, which is entirely destitute of trees and verdure, and, therefore, it is called tho Koh-i-Be-Daulat. 
“ I heard my fether say that such mountains generally contain deposits of gold,” • 

t All our maps are incorrect with respect to this name, some have “ Pesh Bulaak,’* some “Pesh Bobk,'*' 
others “ Pesh Boolak,” and the like. See my “ Translation of the Tabakdt-i-Nasiri,” note 8, page 937. » : 

Colons Malleson, at page 195 of his “History of Afghanistan,” makes Jaliilah, the Tliriki, chi^ of the 
“Moamands and Ghoris,” and the “ Mohmandi^” to make a “successful raid on the city of Ghazni.” H« 
■ays : “ BA)4 M&t fiin gb reached Kdbol in safety, and prepared at once to act on the instructions of his master^ : 
hot hefim he arrived there Akbar had entmsted Zain Kh&n with a second army to act against tbe Mohman^' 
tShmi^ who, under their <diH* Baoahfini, had committed many depredations in tbe Peshdwnif 




the fortress of Bagr/im, and killed the Sayyid Hamid, the Fauj-dur, who had sallied 
out against them. ' 

The Kunwar, Man Singh, who had set out with his troops for Kabul, as stated at 
page 43, now faced about and nmved back to Jaliil-abad. Continuing his march 
towards the Khaibar he was attacked with fever at Bish-Bulagh, and became so 
dangerously ill that it was necessary to halt there for some time. * 

The boldness and audacity of the Mahmancls, Khalils, and others of the 
Ghwariah Khel, alter their success over the Sayyid Hamid and his small following, 
knew no bounds. 'I’hey decamped, however, from before Pas’htiur, and entered the 
Khaibar, where they threw up smif/ars or breastworks, and some directed their course 
into Tir*ah, which is a most difficult and broken country. Sukat Singh, son of Msin 
Singh, on hearing of the state of affairs, when on his way towards Kahul, was for 
making a forced inarch through the Khaibar, and throwing himself into Bagram, but was 
unable to do so because the pass was closed; and now the Yusufzis, and other Alghtins, 
joined the confederacy. 

By the time the Kunwar, Man Singh, had recovered from his illness, the forces 
despatched from Tijihor, on the news of the outbreak and death of the Sayyid Hamid 
had not yet reached their destination. They were at Atak, but unable to pi-occed. 
Miin Singh, therefore, selecting 3,t)0() men from his force, and leaving the rest as qu 
escort for Mirza Suliman, late ruler of Badakhshan, who was on his way to Akbar’s 
court, proposed to march int(» Ti-rah, and from thence to fall upon the Afridi Afghans, 
who were the yeast of the disturbatKics in that «|uarter, alter whicli he would suddenly 
advance through the Shadi Dara’h (not the Shadi Bagyara’i route) to ’Ali Masjid, in 
order that the ditferent bodies of troops might effect a junction there, and open the 
Khaibar route, which had been completely closed by tin; rebels. 

Mfm Singh, accordingly, without eneumb(*ring himself with much baggage, marcJied 
at night from his camp at Bish-Bulak or Bnlagh, and at dayhn^ak reached the Kotal 
of Cldiar-Jo-e, the Persian for four rivulets or springs. This, it may he observed, is 
nearly the same route as lately taken by part of (icneral Maude’s force, in his opera- 
tions against the Zakha Khel clan of the Afridis, only its advance was from Dhakah 
instead of Bish-Bulid<. The Kotal was emmmbered with snow — it was early in 
December — and the ascents and descents were great. With much dilliculty the defile 
was cleared. 

Man Singh halted at Bazarak, the diminutive form of Bazar, for a short time, and 
the following day a force, led by Muhammad Kuli Beg, fell upon the Afridis and 
captured a great deal of booty. .Some of his officers wished Man Singh to return, in 
order that they might conduct their booty to a plficc of safety, but he would not hear 
of it. He continued his advance, and, by the dara’h of Jzawara’h (the Pus’hto for 


valley Tims the frontier contests continued for fourteen years (and the events of fourteen yc'ni’s 

are summed up in about ;is many lines), until a new turn was given to tliem by a successful raid made by the 
** MohniandH on llic city of Gliaziu,” &c., 

The author continually mentions that “ the history of Afghanistan is a blank,” but a volume might be filled 
tvith an account of the lYirikis alone, in and around the Khaibar. To those who know A fglulnistan and the 
Afghans I need scai-cely mention who arc meant when 'lYirikis and Kos’lniius are referred to, as 1 did so long 
since in my “Poetry of the Afghans,” published in 1862, but before giving an extract from it, 1 will give 
Mr. Dowson’s explanation of Tariki, which word occurs in his translation from the Akbar-Nama,” in Elliot’s 
Muhammadan Historians,” Vol. vi., p. 101. He says, “ Jahila is generally called taiiki, « sectary.’ Chalmer’s 
in his MS. translation, read the word as ‘ Tajik,’ and, strange to say, Elphinstone has adopted that word in 
one of his notes. Jalala’s followers, ns Elphinstone sliows, were Yusufzais, not Tajiks.” 

It is not Elphinstone, how^ever (who calls the Tarikis ‘‘ Roushoniuhs ”), who turns them into ‘^Tfijiks;’* 
bo has merely referred to that word (p. 457) as contained in the Chalmer’s MS. translation referred to by 
Mr. Howson. 

The brief account I gave of the Tarikis, aiias llos’hanis, in the ‘‘ Poetry of the Afghans ” is as follows : 

Bayazid, or Bfizid, tins Ansari, w'as altogether a remarkable man lifizid’s religion, which ho 

instituted in 1542 — 43, A.D., spread rapidly among the Bar Pus’htun, or Eastern Afyians, till at length he 
was able to assemble armies, and op])OSo the Mughal government. He held the same tenets as the Sdffe, but 
having been a disciple, for some lime, of the notorious Mulla Sulimun — known us Jalandhari Suliman, from the 
town of JdlaiKlluir, in the Punjab, where he <lwclt — Bazid became initiated in the tenets of the Jogis, a sect 
among tlie Mindds, and became a fast convert to the ci’oed of the Metempsycliosis, or Pathagorenn system of 
the trnnsmigjation of souls. On these doctrines, however, he engrafted some of his own, the most remarkable 
of which was, that “the most complete manifestations of the Divinity wc»re made in the i>er8ons of holy men.” 
The great opponent of Bdzid 'was the Akhund, Darwezah, the greatest and most venerated of all the saints of 
Aighanistan, who, in derision of the title of Pir-i-lWhan, or Apostle of Light, which Bazid had himself 
assuinc^V, conferred on him the name of Pir-i-Tarik, or Apostle of Darkness, by which name he is now chiefly 
known.” / ^ 

I may mention, once for all, that the disciples of Bazid, the Ansari, and his descendants are called RoB’bdnis* 
hy their friends, and Tarikis by their enemies. ^ 
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deep, depressed, profound, &c.) reached the hills on which the Mahraands and Khalils, 
and others of the Ghwariah Khel had taken up their position. Upon this the rebels 
tendered their submission, and thereby saved themselves. But no sooner had the 
Badshah’s troops penetrated these mountain tracts and d<!liles than Jalalah and his 
Tarikis fell upon tlieir rear, and the whole of the Afghan tribes round about rose. 
Taklltah Beg, the officer in command of the rear-guard, and other warriors, showed 
great gallantry upon this occasion, and fought with determined obstinacy, but being 
hard pressed they had to close up oti the main body, and b<; relieved by another 
detachment of troops. After a deal of fighting the (uniuiy gave up their attacks. 

The Kunwar, Man Singh, now turned his face towards ’All Masjid, and gave the 
command of tiu; rear-guard to his eldest son, Jagat Singh. Observing this retrograde 
movement, th(< Afghans again assembled in great numbers, and tin; .‘iffair assumed a 
very serious aspect.* There was no open ground for the troops to act and get at the 
enemy, atid, amidst volleys of stones and showers of arrows, tiie men had to mount 
the hills and grapple with the enemy as best they could, and every now and again they 
made vigorous onsets upon them. 

At last more open ground appeared in sight, and tlnu'c Miin Hingh, contrary to the 
advice of some of the nobles with him, resolved to make a stand. 'Fakhtah Beg, and 
a body of Kabulis in his force, in tlndr torn, now becaiue the assailants, and attacked 
the Afghans ; and after some scvciv; fighting the enemy were defeated and compelled to 
retire to their fastnesses in the hills. 

Souk; of the offic(;rs were of opinion that, as the day had nearly closed, th<;y should 
bivouac; for the night on the scene of tln;ir success, but otlu;rs were for pushirig on to 
’All Masjid without diday. This was done, and, without halting, the Mughal force 
reached that place by the Shadi Dara’h. 

Jalalah ami his ’Farikis followed them very quickly. About two hours before mid- 
night he reaclu'd tin* vicrinity of ’All Masjid, and took up a position where hi; and his 
followers lay in wait in battle array for an opportunity to molest the Badshah’s troops. 

Some of the; leaders under Man Singh were for sallying out upon the enemy at 
daybreak, but the troops were too much knocked up from the long march and their 
(;x(;rtions to be able then to do so. At midday, Madhi'i Singh appeared in sight with 
Bajah Bagwaudas’s division of troops from the side of Bas’lniur, which had been 
detached from the Badshah’s army, but, as previously mentioned, had been detained at 
Atak. At the sight of this reinforcement the Tarikis dispersed in all directions. 

To continue the account of this route. 

“ From Bish Bulak to La’l-pura’h the dislanci; is eight kuruh (/. e., by road), and the 
Spin Gh.ar, or Saf<;d Koh, is about twelve and a half kurohs to the southwards. 

“ Continuing the route fromBasaul, and proceeding five kiiroh west, inclining north- 
west, you reach Bbati-Kot,t the name given to several villages belonging to the Afghans, 
and the Mar Koh, the jMountain of the Serpent, halfway on the road, and the river of 
Kabul, lie on the right-hand side. 

“ A road from the left hand (south), which comes from Bish Bulak, at Bhati-Kot, 
joins the ShAli-Uah, or King’s Road again, and the distance by that way is six kuroh. 

“ The wind from the Mar Koh is highly dangerous. It is said, by tradition, to have 
been ‘ infested, in aucic'iit times, by a large dragon, which the Khalifah, ’Ali, slew 
with his famous sword, Zfi-l-Fakar, but the baneful breath of the dragon, which is 
the simdn (wind), still continues, and nothing green will grow near the Mar Koh nor 
on it.’J 

“ Rather less than three kuroh to the west and south from Bhatl-Kot is the town of 
Baro, by which is another road, which again joins the Shall Rsih, or King’s Highway, 


* The AfgliAns invariably follow the retreat of troops, and attack their rear if possible. It is their univeraal 
tactics, amd has been for centuries, and should always bo expected and provided for. 

t Turned ihto “ Batikot,*’ and “ Biittokot ” in our maps, but, in the latest map, contained in the “ Pro* 
oeodings of the Royal Geographical Society,” for January 1879, it is “ Ban-ikot.” 

J This range of hills is called Koh-i-MarAn, or Mountain of Serpents, in the histories of Akbar’s reign. 

The Sayyid GhulAm Muhammad states that, when his father, tlie Sayyid LAbd-ullah Shah, oH his Tiiissiou 
from Governor Hastings, reached this place on his way to Kabul, people were |n uch afraid of the wind 
blowing from the Mdi* Koh ; and, it being then the hot season, and ho being rather feeble, it was determined 
that he and his party should remain at Bhati-Kot until the autumn set in, because there was danger from tho 
sim^ wind, which, in the hot season, blows from the Mdr Koh, 

OmilAm Muhammad, going to join his father by way of the Khaibar, set out from Pes’hawar on the 29th ;; 
of ]tobf-ttl-Awwal, 1 196 H. (that year ended on the 6th of December, 1782, A.D.), He made one stage 
]jj;es*hAwar to the Pib-i-6hulAmAn, and the next to the ’rd-gah, rofen^ed to farther on. ^ 

‘ .F 4 
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between Nimla’h and Jagdalik, at Safed Sang. Bare is the place where Muhsio 
Kh()n, governor of Ktibul, defeat<id the arch heretic, BAyazid, AnsAri, otherwise'^ Pir-i- 
Ros’hAn, or Saint of Light, «/«VifAr Pir-i-TArik, or Saint of Darkness. BAyazid had 
invaded NangrahAr from Tl-rah, and had sacked Baro, hut the governor, making a 
forced march from JalAl-AbAd, came upon him, and routed him and bis followers with 
great slaughter. BAyazid, with difficulty, reached the mountains again. 

“ Proceeding three knroh north-west, inclining west, from Bhati-Kot, you reach a 
religious edifice called, an ’Id-gAh, which is in ruins, and from thence five kuroh in the 
same direction is the ancient "JYijzilc town of ’Ali BaghAn, but, in the histories of Akbar 
BAdshuh's reign, and other writings, it is called Ilah BaghA. It is situated near the 
banks of the river of KAnian (/.c., the river of Kabul, which here is also called the 
river of LamghAn). It is also sometimes called Saniah Khel. 

“ Between Bbati-Kot and this town you first cross an extensive open tract, which ia 
intersected by small streams running from the hd't hand, from the Spin Ghar range, 
towards the right. After having proceeded thus for about three kuroh, you enter 
ravines and broken ground, ascent.s and descents, and have to pass through a defile for 
about half a kuroh, with little bills on (dther side, and on one higher than the rest, on 
the left hand, are the ruins of a large fort.* * * § 

“ This defile is called Ilah BaghA, and also Surkh Diwar or Diwal, signifying the red 
pass or defile, f and also Koh-i-Sang.i-Surkh, t»r the Bed lloek JMountain (range), from 
the reddish colour of the rocks on cither side of the delih;. 

“ On clearing this gorge the town of JalAl-Abad can h(! seen, and also the town of 
KAman on the right harid.^ 

“At Ilah BaghA yon leave the Afghans for a time, for you are now in NangrahAr 
where the people are TAjziks, ami spcjak the Persian language. They extend all the 
way as far west as Gandaniak. 

“Three kuroh west from Ilah BaghA or’ Ali BaghAn is JalAl-AbAd, a large town, and 
the seat of government of the district of NangrahAr. Prom Pes’hAwar to tliis place the 
distance is fifty kuroh, and tlm Spin Ghar range shows itself by the way on the left 

hand.” 


Nangnahhr or Nm}gralidr. 

This is one of the six provinces or territories inhabited by the TAjzik race north of 
the Safed Koh or Spin Ghar range of mountains, which provinces contain a number 
of dara’hs or valleys of eonsidcnable extent, with other smaller dara’hs opening into 
them.§ These territories will he mon; particularly referred to under the head of 
KAbul, farther on. 

During the present AfgbAn crisis, new accounts of the country have been written 
and new maps have been prepared. In one of the former we are told that “ Nungnehar” 
IB “ the hilly tract which extends along the nortUern base of Sufeid Koh, between the 


• Tliis is, in all probability, tlic roiuiiins of the fort of Agbuz-ab;ul, so called after its founder, Aghtiz 
Khan, a Mughal officer of Aurangzeb Biidshah’s reign, who was very successful in liis operations against the 
Afghans. 

T or Diwal, r and I being interchangeable, as previously noticed, is Turkish for a pass or defile. 

This name has been hitherto written by Kuropeaus “ Saiig-i Surakh,” which signifies “ the stone or rock 
with u hole or perforation,” hut it is a great error. The former word, surakh, would be written 

but the name of this place is written red. 

J Oil his return from Kabul, whither he had gone in 997 II. (A.D. lt)89), having passed Gandamak and 
the Bagh-i-Wafa, Akhar Badshah entered th(? lainhs of Koslilak. From thence he turned aside to Bihur, a 
▼cry old place (from its name, the site of a hiliai* or wiluir of Buddhists), Avhich was inhabited in the time of 
Sultan Mahmud-i‘Sal)uk-Tigin of Ghaznin. Akbar directed that a fort should be erected there, and he 
assigned to it the name of Shah Bihar (being particularly partial to Iliiuius ho must needs revive the name 
of their celebrated temple mentioned at page 63). Having passed Julal-abad, on the way back to Pes’hdwar, 
ho turned aside to visit tho .Lamghanal, i.e., the Lumghaiis, and Mandrawnr, and proceeded as far as 
Mas’ud abad. Ho then came to tlie range of hills or mountains called llah-Bagha, and then went on by 
Bdrik-Ab, and the Sarac of the Khwiyah, Yakiit, to Dhakah. While on his way thither a hyena was seen, 
and Akbar j^avo chase to it in that stony and broken ground, llis borse fell with him, and the skin of his 
face was much abraded. • He got up, and tho wound w^as bound up, and he continued his journey. Another 
wfiter states that he was hurt a goo<l deal, and kept his btnl for six days, 

§ A para’ll, os previously noticed, may well be compared to a leaf. To use the botanical terms, the midrib 
or costa ia the river running throiigli it, the primary veins are the smaller streams or rivulets, its feeders, 
flowing through still smaller daiVhs opening into the larger one on either side; the point of the leaf ie the 
bioad of the dara’h, whore is the jaUgdh iu which tho river rises, and the petiole is the river mooing from the 
dara’h, where lies the pass leading into it. < ^ . , 
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^ Kljyber and the Kurkntcha ranges.” Then wo are further informed that ** the 
** most direct road from the Kyber Pass to Kabool lies through it, but it is little. 
** frequented, in consequence of the great number of defiles, and the turbulent and 
“ predatory character of the people” ; and finally we are assured that it is a “ sequestered 
district.” 

The new maps contain the “Khyber ” and the “Kailiar” Pass, and several ranges 
of mountains and valleys appear, but they are mythical in many instances, and in the 
case of this territory particularly. The Safed or Spin Ciiar range, in one map 
especially, is made to run towards the river of Kiihul in such a manner that, from 
what is called the “ Karkatcha Pass” to ‘‘Dukka” tlnssc mountains appear to divide 
the valley of th(5 river of Kabul almost in a straight line, run in a broad belt 
filling n)ore than half the space between the river of Kabul and the Siyah Koh range 
and the highest ridges of the Spin (xhar range, and terminate most abruptly on the 
northern side. The ridges are made to run in singular regularity, at right angles 
from this broad belt towards the north, with a I'iver of wonderful uniformity between 
each ridge, altogether different to that portion of the India Atlas sheets. Nos. 4 and 
14. Who would iinagitie, looking at these maps, tl)at there were several routes 
from Kabul to J:ilal-abad, and farther east through this apparently inaccessible broad 
wall of Safed Koh, besides many cross roads? and who would suppose tliat the courses 
of these regularly flowing rivers, nearly all running due south and north, are for the 
must part imaginary? 

According to one of the maps referrtid to, “Nungnahar” consists only (»fone third 
of the southern half of the area betw«!en the river of Kabul, n(*ar Chhar Hagh, and the 
highest ridge of Spin (xhar, and that th«‘- most easterly portion, while in another map, 
“Nangrahar” constitutes the whole of the southern half of the area, or a tract of 
country twice as large again in the oiut map as in the other ! 

The following are the correct geographical and ethm^logicul boundaries of the 
country or province of Nangrahar ; — 

“ It extemds, from the village and lands of Bhati-Kot on the east, to the Siu’kh-Ab- 
Kotal on the west (not, however, according to the line of the “ Surk-ab ”a)id“Surhab 
lliver,” as the Surkh (Red) Ah (River) is laid down in tin; maps referred to), a 
distance of thirty knroh ; and from the mountain of Darunthali, on the river of Kabul 


on the north, to Kaja, on the south, a breadth of ten kuroh, and tlujse boundaries are 
precisely contrary toAvhat has been writteti in som<; Gazcjtteers. In this .space, although 
the district lies high, there arc no lofty mountains, neverrh<!l<!ss the ground is stony 
and broken in many places, and not very level ; and in it from 12,(XX) to 15,(XX) Tajzik 
families dwell. Tin? cultivation is chiefly rudi, that is land dependent on river irriga- 
tion, but tiusre is a little laliui, or such as is dependent oil rain. On the produce of 
the former the government assesses one third and sometimes a fourth of the produce 
in money, but, on the latter, one tenth only is assessed, and that is in kind, not in 
money. 

“ The original name of this territory was Nek Anhar, nr.k signifying in Persian 
‘good,’ ‘ bmieficial,’ and also ‘ many,’ and anhar is the plural of nahr, ‘ a stream ’ or 
‘rivulet,’ hut that is an Arabic word, although commonly used in Persian. By 
degrees, through constant use, Nek-anhar became corrupted into Nangrahar. In former 
times it was likewise known as Ju-e-Shahi. It consists of a number of dara’hs of 
greater or less extent, and these are peopled by Tiijziks and a lew Afghans. The 
Dara’hs of Lanighan and Kiimaii, and, in the same manner, Sliiwi, the tract of country 
in which the Shinwari tribe dwell, wliich runs down south of Jalal-ahad, being also 
Computed, they number nine various dara’hs, out of which nine rivers flow. All those 
meeting in this district, the combined rivers receive the name of river of Kalml. It i» 
fipom these nine tributaries that the name of the territory is derived, not from the tninof 
streams alone which flow from the Spin Gbar range, as has been hitherto supposed. 

“The town of Adinah-phr was the ancient seat of government, hut, as it was situated 
ii\ broken and uneven ground, and distant from the river of Ktibul, a new town was 
founded, half a kuroh north of the old one, adjoining the river, which Was named 
Jal&l-4b4d alter Jalal-ud-Din, Muhammad, Akbar Bfidshfth, whose founder he is said , to 
have been. It is a small place. It is also called ’Aja’ib-ul-Biliid — wonderful among 
citi^s-^beoause the cold of winter is never severo, although , snow falls within iwb or 
threis kuroh of it* f ‘ 

*<It %a fruitful tvact of country, producing much grain, suckas r?ce, wheat, barley. 
IftfiUg and ’adas (lentils), quantiues; and the quantity^: 

|md qu!^^^ y^ioqf fruits who.jhttfl endme^te and sufficiently pradse ? •. Amongl 

mm 
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them arc the seedless pomegranates, which are taken away into distant par(^ for 
presents, in such esteem are they held. 

« Th«; weights and measures of Nangrahar are similar to those of Kabul. The 
weight of 80 rupees tlu^y term one ser, 100 rupees weight a cliarak, 2^ charaks con- 
stitute 1 maim of '^I’abriz, 4 charaks 1 Kabuli ser, 8 Kabuli sers 1 mann of the kingdom 
of Delhi. The measuroMuenl of land is after the following computation, — 40 fingers 
of middh‘ size (constitute I standard gaz, 3 gaz 1 katth’ah, 20 katth'ah in length and 
the same in breadth 1 biswali, 20 bisvvah 1 bigiiah, which they also term a jarib.* 

“ Th(^ gross revenue of that part of Nangrahar mentioned in the fourth paragraph 
ahove,^ not including the other dara’hs, was, in Timur .Shah Sadozi’s reign, just 
100,000 rupee's. f According to the assessimnit in Akbar Badshah’s reign, as stated 
by the Shaikli, Abu-1-Fazl, the revenue of the Toman of Nek-Nihar amounted to 
1,18,94,(X)3 dams, which at 40 dams the rupee makes it amount to 2 lakhs and 
97,350 rupees. The contingent of militia amount to 200 horse and 5,000 foot, but 
of what tribe or people is not stated, but, doubth'ss, Tajziks are referred to. 

“Tin* following are the dara’hs east of Kiibul and south of Nangrahar; the others 
will be nu'iitioned in the Third Section of these notes : — 

“ First. llisarak-i-Shahi. This dara’h is of considerabh? size; and, from north-east 
to soutli-west, is in'arh si.xteen kuroh in length. South-west and soutli of it is a vast 
mountnin range, covi'red with perpetual snow, and styled the Koh-i-Ti-rah. 'I'lns is the 
Safed Koh of Persian writers, and Spin (ihar of the Afghans, and from the south-west 
or head of the dara’h a river issues. Its water, from being impregnated Avith a red- 
ooloured earth, appears of that colour; in fact, the colour is so deep that if a piece of 
white cloth be dipped in its water it turns it a red colour. This rivin* (•onscqucntly is 
known as tine Surkh llud, or Hed River. J Its water, howev(‘r, is considered very good, 
and is not (h'leti'rious to the health of any one. It [)asses three or four kuroh west of 
Gandamnk, and, flowing through a mountain range difficult to cross, joins the river 
ofLianighan (or river of Kabul) ru'ar tin; village of Darunthah.§ In tliis dara’h are 
Hisarak-i-Shalu, giving name to the dara’h, Chhar-tut, and several other villages of the 
Mahmad (Mandu) section of the Kliogiiiiu |j tribe, which will be fartlacr referred to in 
tb? routes. 

v’‘*'rhe second dara’h, which is small, and to which no name in particular is assigned,^ 
lies to the southwards of (xundamak, and through it a small river flows, which, passing 
oast of (bmdamak, joins the Nimla’h river, and subsequently enters the Surkh llud; 
and the stream in question they call the river of Gandaniak. 

“The third dara’h is called Kaja.** This is a great and long dana’h belonging to 
the Tajziks, and the Afghan p(!ople call it Kagii (some tribes, particularly the Eastern 
Afghfins, use g where the Western tribes use the letters and AVe my Alghaui 
Grammar, page 3). It is nearly ten kuroh in length, and, on the south side, it joins 
the Koh-i/ri-rali or Sj»iu Ghar. It produces various kinds of delicious fruits, and ‘in 
the winter much snow falls, and, even in the summer, the niglits cannot be passed 
without a fire and a postin. 

“ From the south sid<; of this dara’h, a small river issues, which, passing on the east 
side of the village of Nimla’h, joins the Gandainak river, and higher up farther 
north), beyond the vilbage (d’ Kangkrak, unites with the Surkh Riid. 

“ From the village of Kajii to Nimla’h is four kuroh north, and Fath-ahiid is four 
kuroh to the north-east. 

“The fourth dara’h is Kajah-ah, a still larger one, in length from east to west fifteen ^ 
curoh. It has a great mountain range on cither side of it, and in the ridges thereof a 


• Kattlia’li, biswali, and bighali, arc Sanskrit words. 

I Under I lie rule of the Amir, Slier ’All Khan, Barakzi, the whole territory from Basaul toJagdalaey or 
Tagdalik, including all the territory belonging to him on the northern side of the river of Kdbul, yielded, 1 am 
informed, on good authority, nine lakhs of rupees. 

t Th(^ ‘‘ Surliah River ” of the Indian Atlas map, and “ Surkab” of Mr. Trolawny Saunders* first map in the 
“ Geographical Magazine,” but the “ Surkh-rud River ” of his Last map in the “ Rroceedings of the 
Geographical Soei(*ty.” Strictly speaking it should be called the Surkh River. 

6 The cartographer placed thi' district, so called, on the wrong side of the river in his first map* 

•|| It Is sometimes called thq Mandd dara’h. 

% It jiiight be very properly atyled the Uara’h of Gandamak. 

During the time that the, late Dost Muhammad Khan’s half brothers, Pir Muhaifpmad Khtlfi and @ultdn 
Mulmmmad Khan, who held Pes’luiwar and its dependencies, were conspiring against the former^ and hivaded 
hiB province of JaldValmd, Pir Muhammad marched to Kolnit, cros.scd the Spin rarige> and descends 
into this dam'h of Kajii, wlii^e Sultan Muhamm^jd) who had noiarc|jied from Fes’hdwjlip^ the route pj 

Micbarna’i, then was. The Khaibar had beenit closed against the Barakais, and cohteqttenthjr ithe brotbnrs hftjl 
.to take these routes. 
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secticxi of the Ghalzi tribe dwell. In the middle of it halfway through it), the 
Surkh Rfid issues from the mountains to the south, and flows towards the east. , 

“ Every plot of land is called after the name of the person who cultivates it, and is 
known by that name.” 

M*. Clements Markham tells us* that “ the district of Jalal-ahad is called Nangnahar, 
not, as Lieutenant Wood supposed, f because it contains nine rivers, flu- the word is, 

“ as Colonel Yule explains it, hut a corruption of the ancient Indian name Nagarahara 
“ (the Nagar of Ptolemy), written in Bahar’s time Nagarhar,” and that “ Bahar also 
“ calls it Adinapur.”J 

I will not go back as fiir as Ptolemy and aindent Indian names, or attempt to 
interfere with those anci<mt reveries, but I must dissent as respects Babar. On 
looking into the Turki original of his Tuzuk, and the tw»> (lifTcrent Persian versions of 
it, I find in one place, where his slotting out to invade Hind is mentioned, that Babar 
“ set out from Kabul to invade Hind by way of Badain Chashma’h and Jagcialik, and, 
“ in six nights, reached the fort of Adinah.pur, in the toman of Nangnahar.” If a 
careless copyist leaves out one of the n\s here, then thi‘ word will be Nagnahar, but 
to make “ Nagarhar ” it must be written and pointed with the vowels as well. 


In the Persian versions the name- is Nek-nitiar. 

The Shaikh, Abd-l-Fazl, author of the A’ln-i Akhari, who is considcu’cd a very great 
authority, and who may be supposcal to have had the best information on matters 
connected with tin; g(;ography <»f the Mughal empin; as well as revenue matters, calls 
the district the toman of Nek Nihal and Nek Nihar. Ih'orn the interchange of / for >• 
in the second word, I should suppose Abn-1-Pazl took it to be a 'furkisli word. He 
does not mention its meaning, but ho says it contained nine rivers. Tin; first word, 
nek, in Persian signifies “many” as well as “good,” and among other meanings of 
Nihfir in the same language one is “.an idol.” 

Bayazid, the Byat, says that Hunn'iyun Badshah built a fort at .In-e Shaln, where, in 
after y«;ar8 another fort was built, and called after that Badsla'drs son — .lalal-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, Akhar Badshah — by the name of Jalal-abad. Hnmaynn, he also says, 
built this I'ort in Rajah, H. (.lime, 1552, A.l).), and that, having left.Ti'i-e Shiihi, 
he arrived at Adinah-pur,§ near which his father, Bahar Badshah, laid out the garden* 
called by him Bagh-i-Wafti ; and that he reaeheil Kabul on the Htli of Shahaii. 

Ahn-1-Fazl also states that Adinah-par was formerly the cliief official place of 
Lamghan, but now .Jalal-abad is ; and that near Adinah-pur is the Bagh-i-Wata. 

The Akln'ind, Darwezah, the cel(;hrated saint of the Afghans, who w.'is himself a 
Tfijzik, and a native of the territory in question, writes the word Nangraliiir. His 
ancestors came from the town of Papin, which appears to have been situated in the 
dara’h of Hisarak-i-Shahi. 


This place Sultan Bahrain, a descendant of the Sultans of Pich, who claimed descent 
from a sou of Alexander of Macedon, took possession of, and conquered the tracts up 
as far as the Sated Koh of Nangrahar, and ilrove out a tribe which predominated over 
the Nangrahsiris, as the Akhnnd styles the Tajzik inhahitants of that part, called Budni, 
which appears to have been a clan of those Turkish tribes which, before the Afghans 
pushed as fiir north as the southern face of the Spin Ghar range, lorded it over those 
. parts from very early times, as I shall presently proceed to show. The AkliAnd, 
Darwezah, was descended on the father’s side from the Turks of Nangrahar, and, on 
the mother’s side, from Sultiin Bahrain, an account of whom I shall give in my History 
of the Aighiin people and their country. 

Multan Bahrfim died at Kot, in Nangrahar, and his descendants were still dwelling 
there in the Akhhnd’s time. They continued to rule over tliose parts until the period 
of Amir Tirahr’s invasion, when they became vassals to his government and that of hi»„ 
successors, but in course of time they lost this nominal power likewise;. 

Other writers, who composed their histories long before the time of the Akhund, also 
tell us about the Turk tribes, or sections of tribes, settled in these parts, and therefore 
the numerous Turk names of places are not to be wondered at. 

Sultiin Jal&l-ud'Din, Khwarazm Shfib, overthrew the Mughals a^ Barwan, 
ne^ the source of the Logar river,|l in 618 H. (1222 A.D.), a quarrel arose about 

' •' .... 'V -‘'y ^ ^ . -ft ' 


i of tlie Boyst Geographical Society ” for Jwwary lk79, pa^ 43. 

djf^Tt “Ntejhnehar,” imd, irf«'footi«>te,.8oy8, “Sultan Baber mentions name Nangenfitei 

^ (Ui) 1^' hi^alb it, WMfcwritten Kekerbte (ratber lllgarbir) in wany histories.”, | I 

fiom tbe,$iil>e|ation 

boolitof or province. 
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some' of the booty between the Yamin-ul-Mulk, Malik Kluin of Hiriit, and Malik. 
Saif-iid-Din, IghrAk, the Khalj, who had joined the Snltiin with 40, (XK) men, coinposed 
, of Khalj and Kankuli Turks, Ghuzz Tnrk-mans, and Ghhris, who were Tajziks. The 
dispute not having been settled to the satisfaction of the Khalj Malik, Saif-ud-Din, he, 
with' the whole of the troops he had br<mght to the Sultan’s army, left his camp in the 
. night, and marched away in the direction of Pars’hawar, sup])osed to be the pnisent 
Pes’hdwar district, towards the mountains of Karm/in and Sankhriin* (this is the 
ShaKiz/in or Shain'izan — both modes of writing the word are correct — of Amir Timor’s 
'campaign). With Saif-ud-Din was the ’Azam Malik, the son of ’Iniad-ud-Din, the 
Balkbi, a Ghtiri chief, and several others. These disloyal chiefs proceeded into 
Nangrahiir, which was the fief of the ’Azam Malik. .Arriv(?d there, the latter enter- 
tained them for a tim(^, but, as enmity exist<-d between Nob, the .lan-dar, who was 
at the head of a khel of some five or six thousand families, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Ighrak, the Khalj, the latter, with his 2(),(K)0 followers (his iimnediate followers) turned 
his face towards Pars’hawar, while Null, the J/ui-dar, stayed behind in the pasture lands 
of Nangrahiir.f 

Sultan Jabil-ud-Din, in consequence of this deft;ction ou the part of these Turks and 
Ghfiris, could not kee|) the field, and retired to Ghaznin ; and after the Cdiingiz Khan 
had corapletcdy overthrown the ntifortnnate Sultan, he had these rebels exterminated, 
which was partly brought about by tlndr own feuds. The particulars of these events 
will be found in detail in the last Seidion of my “Translation of the Tabaka t-i-Nasiri,” 
and at page 288, and note fj. 

A portion of the Khalj tribe, and some of the Ghnzz, had been settled in these parts, 
about Sj^in (ihar, in Nangrahar and Karmiin and Shalhzaii, for a long period prior to 
this time. Some writers, however, who ajipear to have no special knowledge of the 
eUldect, seem to he imaw’aro of those facts, and hence Khalj Turks are first turned into 
iC^iir'ts, wi'o are Tajziks, and then the same Ghuri.s are re-transformed into “ Ghilzai 
A%han8.”J 

Tin? Akhhnd also says, “ first the Dilazak Afghans appeared in Nangrahar — as he 

writ(‘s it — anri pass(*d on to the east ; in after years came the Khas’hi or Khak’hi 
** Afglifms — the y usufzis, Mandars, and others — and they too passed on ; and lastly, 

“ came the Ghwarls or Ghwariah Khel, and they likewise passed on. The Dilazaks seem 
** to have occupied those parts some time after the Chingiz Khan had destroyed the 
** Turk elans there located.” 

Tlie Khas’his appear to have moved from the tracts near Kandahiir about the time 


* An of lh(*s(» tlara’lis will ho found at pa^c.s 81 and 82. 

f tJurgoon-Mfijor Bellew, C.S.L, in a recently published account of “Afghanistan and the Afghans.” saya^' 
at page 195, llmt “ Cliangiz, at the time of liis invusiou, found the “ iVslmwar valley luiM by Irae or Persian, 
troopa/' Ilo li.TS made a mistake here over the name of Ighnik — Saif-ud-Dia, Ighrak, the Khalj — whidi 
Turks he suhtJecjneiilly turns into Ghalzi Afghans. 

J A portion of the Khalj tribe of Turks had hwn settled in the C arm-sir of Ghur tluriiig the time of the 
Turk governors of those pjirts, previous to the time, of Nasir-ud-Diii, Sabuk-Tigin. In after years the 
Khalj tribe of those parts gave kings to Lakhiinawati or Bengal, and to Malwali. Portions of them are glt4l to 

be found in different parts of Central Asia. Tlicur name is written mid its plural is Akhhlj, iiid 

persons unacquainted ivitli early Muluinimadan Jiistory run away with the idea that they must he Gliaizi 
Afghans, because, among the Turk tribes settle.d in and around the valley of the Kiirmah l iver, a jiortion of > 
tho Khalj was one. The name of the Afghan tribe is writhm Ghalzi, which is the plural form. Some AfghAlt 
tribes use the letter “ j ” in phme of “z” in all words, and, as some pronounce the above name Ghalji, those 
who know nothing of the Khalj Turks and their antecedents, assume that they arc Ghalzi Afghfms, or iTl^lier 
that the latter are Khalj Turks. ' 

In a book written liy Mr. Bellow in 1857, “A Mission to Afghanistan,” he says, at page 50, Matto^ 

/♦was nmiried to Shah Husain, a Persian prince of (ihor, and to whom she bore two. sons, /viJs., Qhilioi ‘ 
and Ibrahim.” At page (30 he says, “ A few months after the marriage, Bil)i Matto gave birtli to a son, who 
from tho attendant circumstances (the illicit connection) was named ‘Ghalzoe’ or ‘the son of thoft' 

^ (111 Pukhtu, ‘ghal’ means a ‘ thief ^ or ‘theft,’ and ‘zoo,’ a ‘son’). From this son sprang the tribo of 
^ ^^^Ghttlzoe’ or ‘ Ghalzai,’ at this day one of the chief and mdsi.powerful of the Afglum tribes.” ^ 

All this is tolerably correct, only tho Ghur is wm’o not ‘‘Persian ” princes. At page 80 of the same bookt 
he says, “ the (Thoride were Afghan princes,” which they were not, in the opinion of Firishtah. V y / ’ 

At page W75 of Mr, Bellew’s book, he says, “of Afghans, there are familice of the Gbalzai and 
tribes,” but, at page 220 of bis latest book we have the following: — " ' 

; Connected with ihellf^hi^, and genemlly reckoned as a Pathan (eWwhere we are told that ‘ ly© 

not Afghans’) is tlu^ Ghilzaf. His language is tlm Pukhto, Hiiiidhis ihimners and customs 
of the ’Arghan, with whom lie is an orthodox Sunni Musalman. But he is j^^essedly of 
?4and never stylos ]b|iiaself anything but Ghilji, He has ng kncvivla^ge wh^ he stkks to^ihis^tt^ Its " 
fact that iie is not ah Afghan nor a Patojan, though how ha ia; more (lohdod 

them by ipterihixture of territory, and to a small extent iyr iukn*maiTiagfe^^ 

>.i^posed to have come into the country with Sabaktakih| the^uck8 in the tentl|: iii»B^i^ 

^.iR0jQtativee;Of the Turk tijbe of Khilk^. which wnm anciendy •tha.iijgpfer 
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of Tim^ir’s invasion, and in tin? time of Mirza Ulugh Beg’s rule, we know, on undoubted 
authority, that they reached the tracts north and east of the Khaihar Pass, but the 
Ghwariah Khel only reached their present seats towards the end of Hunu'iyhn’s reign. 
“The Yi'isufzis left the Muhammadz'is in Nangarhsiv, and the Gagyiiiiis took up their 
quarters about Basaul, but followed the Yhsufzis as soon as they had sufficient rpom 
in their newly acquired territory to receive them.” At this time too it is remarkable, 
but a fact nevertheless, that w<! hear not one word as to the Afridis being then located 
so near the Khaihar defiles, mucdi less occupying them, and it is only in 925 H 
(1519 A.D.), that we hear of their being settled in Barah, where “ they had sown 
much rice.” 


Any account of the town of Jalal-abad, from the course of events at present, is 
unnecessary ; therefore, after this digression, I shall continue my author’s routes towards 
Kilbul. 


Several routes diverge from Jalj'il-nbad, and will be mentioned in their proper p1aoe». 
in the next Section of these notes, including those leading towards Kunar, Chitrfil, 
Kiishkar, and the Knfirist/m. 

“ One kuroh and a half west of Jalal-abiid is the Mazar, or Tomb of Rustam Khan,* 
a brick-built mausoleum, whiidi is close by, on the riglit hand, adjoining the road. 
This place has been also ealh'd the ’Id-gah, which mean.s a building in which the 
religious f(?stivals <»f the Muhammadans are eele!»rated ; and near this place are the 
elephant stables of Timur Shah, Sadozl. The river, which is generally known here 
as the L.amglian river, li(!S at a distance on the right hand. After it passes .Talal-abad, 
in the direction of north-east, near Halt Bagha or ’All Baghaii, it joins the Kamap river, 
and obtains the latter name, and also that (jf river of .lalal-abad, as well as river of 
Kt'ibul. 

“ To tlu^ west of the mausoleum of Rustam Khan, on the right-hand side, adjoining 
the road, is the little village called the Kalaey (in Pus’hto, signifying a village)' of . 
Madad Khiln, to the west of which again is a small river, called the river of Rustain 
Khan, which comes from tin; left hand, from the villages belonging to the Shinwarl 
trilxs in the Shlwl Dara’h, and, running to the right, joins the river of Kabul. It rises 
in th(! mountain ratjge of Tl-rah, which is always covered with snow (Spin Ghar,. or 
Safed Koh) ; «and, <^x(;ept in the summer season, when the snow melts, it can be. easily 
forded, tlie water b(“ing then less than knee deep.f The rivers and streams of this 
part all become swollen and flooded in the hot season when the snow imdts. . ■ * , 

“ From this Kalacsy, one kuroh west, inclining south-west, is Chhar Bagh-i-SaiVi,J a 
large village of the T/ijziks, and near it are four gard<*n8 — chhiir bagh — as its name 
indicates, which are famous for th(!ir fruits, more particularly the garden known as 
the Bagh-i-Safa (which latter word signifies ‘ pleasure ’ and ‘ content,’ as well as 
* purity,’ ‘edearness,’ etc.), which lies near the villages on the west side, a heart-raviebing 
and delightful place, and thenun are produced dedicious fruits, A large canal has 
been cut from the Surkh Rhd, farther west, and water brought from it into these 
gardens. 

“The distance from this place to Kabul is estimated .at forty kuroh ; and from here 
two roads diverge. The, right-hand (northern) route they call tho R'di-i-Kaj-ha, the- 
Kaj-ha Road, while that on the left-hand (southern) is as follows : — 

“ Leaving the Bagh-i-Safa of ChhAr Bagh on the right hand, and proceeding six 
'■kuroh in the direction of south-west, inclining west, and leaving Bala B^igh likewise 
on the right hand, at some distance from the road, you reach Fatli-abad,§ a large 
.v irthg e belonging to the Tajziks. There are many ascents and descents by the way,- 
Wd moijiqtains on either side, distatit about two or three kuroh. In pracociding 
direct Ohhfir Bdgh to Bdla Bagh you pass Sultan-pur, || where are numerous 

springs and many gardens, and ci-oss the river called tho Kara-S/i,^he Turkish name 
idiftho Black or Dark River. 


• r ^here is also a road from |f(iil(i Bagh direct to Nimla’h, but it is bad after you reach 






Ghuldm Mttlsijblill^'Jl^pulca the distance of this place from cTali^rdi;>4d at two kas west. 

"t in the Indian AtiM.ilitl^ md in some others, is made to flow east of 4i^*dhdd instead of wesi^ ' 

"“am, which runs ojiilyjK.a f) 3 |irjdle 8 , takes its phice west of Jal^«wj^. ji 4 • 




' war of ^ImQtfon. 


raidey^l^e river of Kdbul, also called Chh&r-Bdgh-i-Mas’4d| or^hhdr* 

Mauddd^VsoQ of Mas’dd, Mabm^dk: 

• imcle, M^itomad, Lore iu 43% H., 0042-^3, 

■ ' ■ Abide ,of-Vict6^ ' ^ 
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about Jtalfway, and descends into the bed of a clear stream, which has to bo cj'ossed. 
It has several ascents and descents until you approach near to Nimla’h.” 

When Biibar Budshiih, in 925 H. (October, 1519, A.D.), was on his return to Kabul, 
having abandoned his intended expedition against the Yhsufzis, on receiving intimation 
of the intention of Sultan Sa’id Mirzii, his kinsman, to invade Badakhshiki, he 
passed through the Khaibar defile and wicaniped on the west side of it. He, on this 
occasion, determined to Ixiat up the quarters of the Khizr Khel, Afghans (there is a 
clan if 'the Sorn or Siini Sarwarnis, called the Khizr Kind), for they had been acting 
Very badly of late, cutting off stragglers who were passing to and fro, and had stolen 
borses from the Badshah’s troops previously left in Ti-r/lli. He marched, at dawn, 
from the west foot of the Khaibar defile, and pushed on by way of the village called 
the Dih-i-Ghuliinian — “The village of the Slaves” — also named Basaul, where he 
baited to pass the midday. At the time of afternoon prayers the horses were fed, and 
he again set out ; and he sent on a party to Kabul to secure the Khizr Khels in that 
quarter.* 

That same night, at about the beginning of the third watch, he passed a little 
beyond Sultan-pur, and halted for the purpose of taking some repose, and allowing his 
force to do the same. Th<^ Khizr Khels were located from Bihar and Hich-gram, as 
far. as Kara-tu, and he attacked them early the tbllowing morning. The surprise was 
80 complete that only a few had time to betake themselves to the mountains, and most 
of their property and eff<Tt.s, they and their families, fell into tlie hands of the troops. 
Next roornmg the Biidshah reached Kilaghu— the Turki text has Kilaghu — where the 
heavy baggage and mat<;rials came up with the force, and there he halted. 

The Waziri Afghans had always declined before this to pay any tribute, but now they 
sent in 3,0(X) sheep, as an offering (pesh-kash), to })ropitiate the Badshah. The next day 
the head-men of the Kharlakhi and Sham n Khel, t and some other Afghans, accom- 
panied by sev(wal of the head-men of the Dilaziiks (who wiwe in the Badshah’s camp), 
came and' solicited pardon. The Khizr Khel clan was ac(;ordingly pardoned, their 
families were restored to them, and their yearly tribute was fixed at 4,000 sheep. On 
the 1 8th of the same month, Babar marched from Kilaglu'i, and came back to Bihar 
' aud Hich-gram again, and halted for the day, and next morning reached the garden 
styled Bagh-i-Wafii, 4)r Garden of Sincerity or Fidelity, a little w<?st of (’hhar Bagh, 
and then proceeded on by Gandamak and Jagdalik to Kabul. 

Sonie time after Ilumayfin Biidshah had defeated his rebellious brother, Mirzii 
at Kabchiik and Shutar Griim, in tin* year 057 H. (1550, A.D,), he had to 
mar^ from Kabul again to quell another outbrcnik which Kamraii had raised in 
Nan^ahiir. 

1 jBd|mran had fl<ul into those parts through tln< dara’hs of Alingiir and ’Ali Shang, 
and found shelter among the Khalils and Mahniaiuls. The former, at this period, was, 
an exceedingly powerful tribe, indeed, the most powerful tribe among the Ghwariah 
')Kbel, and, at this time they had not reached their present seats in the Pes’hiiwar district. 
They had followed tln^ Khak’his or Khas’his, that is to say, the Yusufzis, Mandard, and 
G^yfinis, constituting that great s<;pt, from Garah andNus’hki, after having compelled 
the latter to leave those parts many years before. They first occupied part of Biijawr 
with some of the Yfisufzis about 928 H. (1517 A.D.), but had again quairelled with 



“Muhammad, the Akhtah Bigi, and then advanced across [that is, east , of ] the 
“ Siyah-Ab, and halted. There is alfs a village called Siyah-Ab. 

“ Kiimran, with his Khalil and Mahmand allies, was at Kara-sfi (this, in Turkish, 
has the same meaning as Siyah-Ab in Persian), which is situated on the rlbrtb^ 
$kirt of Safed Koh or Spin Ghar, on the other side of which lies Bangas’h, and, 
eihle, Jab'd-iibad. He made preparations for a night attack upon Humfiyfin’s 
and, as the Biidshah, with his troops, was on the other side of the Siyah-XK 
Kfiiurfm wnd his allies), in the darkness of the night he lost the road, and 
koon the van of «Humiiyfin’s forces under Haidar Muhammad. Standing itEi^'>the 
entrance of the latter’s tent, Mirzii Kiimran sent, in Shiih J^adiigh and: 
qwn ihimediatc followers, who fell upon Haidar^ Muhammad thcfr- apd 

.founded him so in the right arm, tb^ it was.^vcir^^. <1^ 

'wtkG his allies were plundering baggage and, qaittP^^ > » - 


* See Tfago 68. 
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“ The whole force being soon on the alert, Kiiinran and his Afghoiia; ha^ to bdat a 
retread ; and the movement of the troops under Huni.'iyi'in, on the opposite side of the 
Siyah-Ah, prevented them from reaching Karii-so again, and so Kamriin, with the 
Khalils and Mahmands, retired eastward, passed Jali'd-iihud and llindal-pAr, and reached 
Biirik-Ah, where he took up his cjuarters among the Afghans.” 

Humiiyhu followed in pursuit of him, and, having reached Jiryiir or Jabiryar, of 
Nangrahiir, which in other works is written Jahir-hae, on the hill slopes of the Spin 
Ghar rar»ge and Hind/’il-pi'ir, there took up his position, and secured the safety of his 
camp by intrcnchmeuts and breastworks. 

I regret I cannot identify this tirst-nauied place with any certainty, but somewhere 
about the “ Jabbab ” of our maps, five or si.\ miles to the south of Haro, mentioned at. 
page 48, appears to be the place. 

Whilst here encamped, Kamran and his Afghan allies made another night attack 
upon his brother’s camp, on which occasion another brother, Mir/a Ilindal, lost his life. 
Hindal was moving about within the breastwork held by the troops under his own 
ccjunnand just at the time that tla^ Afghans attacked tin; e.amp at that very point, 
ilindal was not armed for the light, and had merely his bow iti his hand — carried by 
great men as an indication of rank — and two or three arrows. 'Fhe Afghans had 
reached the entrance of the camp, and one of them, on his left hand, cut at Hindfil 
with his sword, on which tin; Mirza, instinctively, raisjnl his left hand to save his face. 
Bayazid says, “ tin; sword must have been a B.arakki blade, and newly sharpened, for 
it cut the MirziVs forefingc'r bmgthways int<» two sli(;es, I (is assailant, swinging 
round his sword th<‘ second time in a horizontal dir<;etion, cut the unfortunate 
Hindal’s head through from ear to ear, and the iippcn' pa.i t rolled on the ground, 

“ The Yasawal, ’Abd-ul-Wahib, who was sent by llumayhn to see after the safety of 
his brother Hindal, in the confusion caused by the clamour and the yell? of the 
Afghans, was shot in the mouth with an arrow which came out. at the back of his 
head, and one of the Badshah’s soldiers, taking him for an Afghan, finished him. 

“ 'fhe. din was so great that Humaynn rushed out of his tent, got on horseback, and 
took np his position on a mound which stood in the midst of the camp. It was pre- 
viously determined that, in case of danger, the Badshah should jiroceed thither, and 
that there the troops would rally round him. iMiin’im Beg, who was made Kh/in».i- 
Khiinati 970 H. A.]).) hy Akbar Badshah, cann* from his breastwork^ and, 

joining llumaynii there, found him in tears. He imjuired the cause, on which 
Humayfm said, “ Have you not heard that they have killed poor Hindal ” ? The Beg 
replied, ‘ Do not grieve, for you have one enemy the less.’ ' 

“The attack did not succeed, and the Afghans wove beaten off with eoiisiderable loss. 
This event liappeiied on the night of Sunday (our Saturday night : the night precedes 
the <!ay in the computation of the Miisalmans], the 21st of Zi-Ka’dah, 9*58 H. (end of 
November, 1551 A.D.). 

“ The day after this untoward event HiimayAn conferred the tomiins of Ghaznin,^ 
Gardaiz, and other parts, the appanage held by bis brother Hindal, upon his own son, 
the young prince Muhammad Akbar. Hindal was buried at Kabul near his father, 
Babar Bfidsln^h.” 


After this affair Humayfin advanced to Bibsud (Biisaul) and halted, and remained 
there until the cidd weather had passed. During this interval a strong fort was 
erected at Bihsud, and after the cold season bad passed the Badshah commended . 
operations against the Afghanis who bad sheltered Mirza Kiimran. He attacked theiQ 
^uite unexpectedly early one night in the neighbourhood nf the Blsli-Bulak or The 
Five Springs. They had been left quiet so long that they were completely off theii» 
gtfard, and had quite settled down. The attack was completely successful, and 12,000 
persons, male and female, and 300,000 sheep fell' into the hands of the troops during 
that raid, and the wives and families of the Afghans were ordered to be sold as 


‘3^ this affair KfimiAn fled to the Panjab to Salim Khiin, sou of Sher Khau, thu 
|^|p(|^ni...Sf’ir, who had deprived his Ibrotber Huiuiiyfiu of his throne; and Humiiyiih, 
;|ifl|;dtvproviding for the peace of that part of Nangrahiir, returned to Kabul. 
f * itis determined to secure our hold on the Khaibar defiles mow, once f# all, the 
Bilih«3ul&k' is the spot for our position on the west side. This wpvtM not only commsq^ 
^0.li[haibhrt but also the intp jri-V4h, described at page d4 

. this digression\J'^|l’‘"* 







the route, 
off. That on l^e left hand g(»«».rip 
is d%folIows, ' l^rom Fathi&b4d th^^. 
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Icuroh west is NimlaTi, which is a large village of the T^jzlks, on the eastern bank ©r 
a little river which comes from the left hand, from the Ti-r6h range of mountains or 
Spin Ghar, and falls into the Slm’bah — signifying a cb'ft in a mountain range where 
water stagnates — of Kaj/i or Kagii. A small portion of the water of this river flows on 
to Fath-abiid, where it is drawn off for irrigating the fields and gardens of that place, 
and the rest flows past this village (^fimla’h) towards the east, and finally unlte» with 
the Surkh Rfid.” 

Jahun>gir Badshah says, respt'cting Nimla’h, that “the peasantry here are Laghmfinis 
and Afghan Shal.” 

“There are also two roads from Ninila’h. The right-hand one runs to Gaiidamak, 
four kuroh w<!st of Ninila’h. It is a large walled village belonging to the Khogiani 
Afghans,* who also hold villages on the western bank of a little river to the immediate 
south, called the Nauyan, which stream also comes down from the great mountain 
range on the left-hand side, and, flowing to the left, enters the Surkh-llfid. 

“ rhe left-hand road leads by Safed Sang, about two kuroh to the south-west, to 
Tfitfi, and on to Hisarak and But-Khak. 

“Half a kuroh to the w<!st of Gandamak, having descended to the bed of a rivulet 
and forded it, the ascent of the mountains begin, and this defih^ through which you 
pass they call the Surkh-Ab Kotal, It has an ascent and descent of three kuroh, and 
is tolerably even. On the west side of the Kotal is the Surkh-Ab or Surkh-Rhd — 
Red River — previously r<>ferred to at page 50, This river comes from the left hand 
and runs towards th«i right, and within three <»r four kuroh west of Jalal-abjid, near 
the Darhnthah mountaiti, joins the river of Kabul, It can be forded in the winter 
season, the water reacdiing to the knees, but in the hot season, when the snows melt 
in the mountains to the west, it is quite unfordable. At the point where th<! road 
crosses it there is a fine bridge of good width, some 200 gaz long, built of stone, 
brick, and lime, of one arch only. It was erected by ’Ah Mardan Khan, the first of 
that title, who gave up Kandahar to the officers of Shah-i-Jahan Badshah, and they 
call it the Pul or Bridge of Surkh-Ab, 

“ At this bridge a road from Bala Bagli again joins the Shali-Rah or King’s Road. 
Setting out from Biilsi Bagh you leave this road, which goes by Nimla’b, and you 
descend into the bed of the Surkh-Ah, and keep along the valley in which it runs, 
crossing some small streams coming from the mountain range which ianinds the valley 
to the north. Continuing to follow tin? course of the river, you reach a Tajzik village 
called Kangkrak-i-Pti’inf'or Lower Kangkrak, where a small stream from tin; south- 
ward jenns the Surkh-Ab, and whore there are several .smuts or caves. There is a 
road, (path) from thence over the hills to the village of Niinla’h throe kuroh distant, 
and to Bfilsi Bagh two kuroh. 

Proceeding from Kangkrak, still going up the valley of the Surkh-Ah, with lofty 
hills on either side, you at last reach the high road again at the afoi'e-iinaitioried 
bridge. Another rout<! runs from this bridge to the southwards across the country to 
Hisarak, previously referred to, and then, leaving that place on the left hand, you can 
ctoss over the Kotal of Karkachah to Tczin. Tlui village of Tutfi, mentioned at 
page 96, lies two kuroh nearly due south from this bridge. 

** To continue the route by the Shfih-llah. 

Three kuroh north-west and west of the Surkh-Ab is the Chauki (signifying a 
post or place where a guard is stationed) of BawalijJ which lies near on the left-hand 
side, the ascent being gradual. After proceeding another three kuroh from thence in 
the same direction, the road winding and still ascending, you reach the Chauki 
Kimah, the name of a halting place now wholly deserted. You pass by the way, on 
the left hand, the bed of a rivulet overgrown with reeds or a giant grass with a 
feathery flower, called hadd~gdl in Put’hto, and luJiha'h in Persian, and from the latter 
word the place is known as Lukhey.§ The village of Hisarak, which will be again 
n^sntioned in another route farther on, and lies about four kuroh over the hills, ina|.; 
1^0 reached from this place. From it Jalal-abad may also bo reached in one direeffoi^v 
— 

♦ The Ghaizi Af^lidns have greatly encroached upon the country of the Khogiani tribe, which* ' 

possessed tke tracts to the eastward of But-Khak, now held by the Jabbar Khel Ghalzis. No 
over, extend so far east |b Jalal-abdd in the Naugrahar district. ^ 

There arc two villages named Kangkrak (g and k constantly come together in Turkish proper names, as 
io; the n^me of the celebrated tribe of Kangkar-a% in that of Ungkut, Tingkut, &c., in lien of gh\ the 
village ^cre mentioned, and the other styled Kangkrak-i-’Ulyd or Balji, sighlfying upper,’’ distant fro^ the 
pillage referred to above one kuroh west. . * f 

r { Also written Bh&wali. Afghans have au, objection to a8p|rites^$heir;4 lal^uage es^w# them, biid flueb 
words OH the above are of Hindi origin. * 

§ Wygram Battyo was killed here. 
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by another route, and, in the opposite direction, Jagdnlik may be reached from 
JalaWib^id by a route which joins this one at Chauki-i-BAwali. 

“At Chauki'-i-Kirnah the road lies close to and in the dry bed of a river, which, in 
the hot season, rushes down the valley to Kaiigkrak-i-Pa’iii or Lower Kangkrak (there 
is another village called Higher Kangkrak previously uientunied), and joins the Surkh- 
RAd or Surkh-Ab. At other seasons it is dry or nearly so. Th<^ mountains show 
theinselves on the right and left as jou proceed along the road. You now begiti to 
asc(!nd higher ; and one kuroh north from the last-inentione<l Chauki, at tlie top of 
theKotal, is the Kala’<ir Fort of Chashan, a small hisjir or fortress on the sutnniit of an 
cminencti of the mountains, and on either side, right and left, are iimnense abysses 
and ravines, and and precipices, and there is no other road for travellers save in 

passing close to this fortress.* This Kotal marks or forms the boundary Ix^tween the 
Kabul and Jalfil-abad provinces. The village of Karkaehah, which lies soim* distance 
on the left hand, high up on a ridge of the mountains, can be seen from this point. 

“Having descended a quarter of a kuroh from the Kala’-i-Chashan, towards the 
north, the descent b<n’ng steep, with dwarf tr<‘es on either hand, you proceed, still 
descending, in a westerly direction. Winding through a taugi or defile in the 
mountains, for half a kuroh, with similai' trees still on both sides, the hills on the left 
hand being lower than those on the right, which ar(‘ high and abrupt, you reach the 
dry hed of a river (dry in the winter season), f which (when full) conies from the 
left hand, and runs to the right, anrl joins the river of Kabul. Proceeding onward 
along the hed of this river for another kuroh, still (h'scaniding, the road opening as 
you mov(^ onwards, jou reach Jagdalik, also writt<m .lagdalik, i|,nd Jagdalaey.J 

“ Jagdi'dik, situated on a lofty mound, is the desedate site of an ancient ruined city. 
Near this mound, in tlui valley, there is a small river containing an unceasing suppl\ 
of good water, which, farther downi, joins the dry bed of the river previously men- 
tioned (lad'ore entering Jagdalik), and runs towards the north. South of the village, 
on the south side or bank of the river, is one shop occupied by a Hindu chandler or 
grocer, and anotlier by a baker. There are a few- shady amluk trees near, planted by 
Ahmad Shi'di, Durrani ; and at this jdace travellers alight and make it their halting 
plac(s”§ 

West of Jagdalik the Sidiman Khel Ghalzi country begins, 'fhe greatest chief 
among tluMii, at th<^ time these routes were written, was ’Abd-ur-l»ahman, of the family 
of iMahmud, Ghalzi, ruler of Kandahar, and conqueror of the Safawi dynasty. 
’Ahd-ur-Ilahman, incorrectly styhul “ Ahdooreheem” by Elphinstone, bore the title of 
Ikhlas Kuli Khan from the- Persians, rebelled against the Sadozis in IBOl, and set 
In’mself up as king. Tin; Gbalzis assembled in great force, and, in November of that 
year, threatened Ghazuin, hut sustained a check, not a “ crushing defeat,” as wo are 
told in th(! “ CJ(!Ograplii(;al Magazine” fur November, 187S, in the engagement at Shuja- 
wand, mentioned at page 72, from the Durranis under the ]Mukhtar-ud-Daulah.j| 
They subsequently ■were overthrown, with the loss of 3,000 men killed in the battle 
and pursuit, near Kala’-i-Shahi, within a few miles of Kabul. They were not crushed, 
however, nor comphjtidy overcome, until May, 1802, in an engagement at Mulla 
Shddi. 

In the reign of Aurangzeh Badshiih, on the occasion previously rofina’ed to, Fida-e 
Khfin, the Subah-dar of Kabul, wanted to proceed from Kabul to Pas’haur by way.of 
JaKil-iibdd. Aghuz Khim was then occupying a fortified position at Gandamak, hut 
Fidfi-c Kbfin did not think fit (out of jealousy, apparently) to avail himself of Aghuz 
Khdn’s aid, proceeded onwards Irom thence tow'^’ds Jalal-ahad, and soon after sus- 
tained a severe repulse, and had to obtain help »otn Aghuz Khan after all. In the 


* During tlio reign of Auriiiigzeb BilJalHih, after sustaining so many tlofeats in tlio (.liflbrent attempts to force 
the Khaibar, and keep open the road between Pes’hawar and Kabul, the MnghaLs osLablishcd a series of strong 
poets along the route. There was one at Barik-Al>, another nt Jagdalik, a third at the Surkh-Ab, auif a 
fourth atGharib Khana’h, besides the fort and station of Jalal-abad, and other smaller posts between the larger 


% ' f jah4a*igir Badshdh says ; ** I then proceeded by Surkh-Ab and Jagdalik. Although there were no defiles 
iQ pMd, yet the road was full of stones and bouldord.” From thcuco ho proceded by Burik*Ab, tl^o Yurat-i« 


ifte 


a&h, and Kdbul-i-Khdrd, to K&bul city. 

t Sayyid, Ghul&m Muhammad, aaya this place is twelve kos from Gandan^. | 

§ It^ was here that the nnfortuoate Shdh-i-Zamdn w'as bliuded by the Bdrakzi faction, in A.D. 1800 . 
same was not “ Zamaun Shah.” ’’S , “ . ’ft 

J. Kaye,, in his “ History ^ the u^ghan War" writes this title in a strange manner, Mopktorv 
tljikhtdr-nd-Daulah higwfiBa Supprintendent of the State. His name was 

' ifniiawirtaial kilNw ^yRtwmSq|r’in.^]by heart, lii' is s^Ied Hdfiz, Sber MuhammbJi 
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Jagdiilik pass or dara’h {see Kala’-i-Chashan, page 57), a well known place, and one of 
the most difficult, great rocks were rolled down upon the Mughal force, but J^ida-e 
Khiin was enabled to reach Jalal-abad. 

Babar says in his Tuzuk that, when he set out from Kabul, in 913 H. (September, 
1507 A.D.), with the intention of invading Hind, the Afghans located between Kdbul 
and LamghAn thought it a good opi>ortunity to .attack his force, thinking he was 
leaving for Hind, and so, the morning he marched from Jagdalik, he says, “the 
“ Afghans around, such as the Khizr Khel, Shamu Khel, Kharkakhi, and Khogiani, 

** sought to close tin? Kotal against ns. They appeared in strength on the hills to the 
** north, with drums lieating, standards waving, bramlishing their sw(irds, and showing 
“ the Atghiin gasconade. Tln'y were howevcw driven oflF, and we reached the Tomlin 
** of Nangnahor, and encamped before the gate of the fort of Adinah-pur.” 

When MIrza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother, incited by Faridnn, his maternal 
uncle, invaded the Panjal), in 989 H. (April T581, A.D.), and again retired to Kabul, 
on the approach of his brother, he made his way back by crossing the Bihat or Jhilani 
near Bahrali, and by the Kahar Pass and the (Jahep rout*; across the Indus. Akbar 
advanced towards Kabul l)y the Nil-jib, another name for tlu! Sind river or Indus, 
which was anciently called the Sind-Sagar (the Sanskrit for sea or ocean), and at this 
time numbers of Afghans pr(‘s(‘nt«al themselves. Akbar gave orders for building the 
fort of Atak Bamiras, near the junction of the rivtu* of Kabul with the Sind. The 
Kunwar, Man Singh, was ordered to cross the rivei’ and occupy Pas’luiur, and Prince 
Muhammad Murad, Akbar s son, was sent with him. He then proceeded by Daulat- 
Abiid to tin; fort of Baguim (near Pes’hawar). 

White Akbar, who had crossed the Sind in the sixth month «»f 989 H. (middle of 
June, 1581, A.D.), was a<lvancing by the Khaibar route, Muhammad Hakim pmposed 
to leav(! Kabul and take the Bangas’ti route into India, and foment troubles therein, 
but Ik; appears to bav<; abandoned the int<;ntion. 

Akbar cojitinued his advance by Jmn-rud, Dhakah, a long march to Lachi-pur, then 
to Jalal-i'd>a<l, and the next march the Biigh-i-Saf:'i was reached. Here news reached 
him that the Afghans (the Suliinan Khels probably) had closed the read in advance. 
His next march was to (randamak, but how it fared with his troops in front is not 
stated. His son, the Shah-ziulah, Muhammad Murad, who nominally eommamled 
the troops in advance, but the Kunwar, Man Singh, in reality, had by this time, 
reached within seven or (uglit kuroh of Kabul by the same route. On tliis Muham- 
mad Hakim <*amc out of Kabul, with his forces, by the Khhrd Kabul nmte, and 
attacked Muhammad Mura<l, consequently Akbar, Ids father, did not de(;m it advisable 
to proceed farther until news of the capture of Kabul should reach him. 

The particulars are thus given. Paridun was in ambush at Bini-Badr, which is 
between But-Khak and l)o-aba’h. On the day that the Shah-zadah, Muhammad 
Murad, marched from Barik-Ab, Faridnn threw himself upon his rear, upon his 
equipage and baggage, and some of it was carried away. The rear-guard, however, 
succeeded in driving h'aridnn oft’, and he retired to Badam Chashma’h, whilst part of 
his force went to Korkii'ic (another MS. has Korkasae) and Ulugh-pi'n*. The next 
night fires were set;n lighted upon all the mountain sides, and there was great tumult 
and outcry made all around, in order to intimidate Akbar’s troops, and a night attack 
was ma<le upon them, both on the right .and left of their position. The Kabul forces 
were however beaten off. On the 1st of Iliijab, Mirzsi Muhammad Hakim issued from 
the defile and showed himself with his troops, but, after some fighting, he was com- 
pelled to retire. The following morning, Faridi'in again appeared upon the scene, and 
Naurang Khan, one of the officers with theadi'ance of Muhammad Murad, encountered 
him, but was overpowered and forced back. This raised the hopes of Mirza Muham- 
mad Hakim and his forces, and he again advanced from the head of the defile into the 
plain against the Shah-zad.ah, and very nearly succeeded in gaining a victory. Mfin 
Singh now put his own force in motion, and despatched a body of his best troops to 
the scene of action, and the elephants were also brought to the front. The upshot 
was that the Kabul troops were, in their turn, overpowered and repulsed with con- 
siderable slaughter. Mirza Muhammad Hakim fled, and succeeded in reaching Kardl 
Bfigh ; dnd afterwards hastened to Ushtur-ghach, and from thence retired to the Gh6r- 
band. * 

After this success, the Shah-z.'idah adv.anced to the jal-gah of Siyah-Sang, — wo had a 
camp there at the time of the outbreak at Kabul, in November 184^, under the« com- 
mand of Brigadier Shelton, — and Akbar, who had received news of this victory at 
JagdMik, as already stated, marched next day to Blirik-Ab, and from thence to But- 
Kh&k, and on to Kdbul. 
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Mirz^i Muhammad Ilakim in a few days presented himself and was forgiven, and 
was left as before in possession of the territory of Ziibulistati and Kabul. Akbar, after 
spending twenty days at Kabul, set out on his return to India. 



while 
Shutaf 

M'o have heard so mueh of lately, for there; are s«;veral gardana’hs, defiles or 
gorges, of this name ; that west of the Paiway Kotal is (]uite out of the way of these 
o{)eratir)n8. It was after this aflair that Kasim Khan was sent to improve the road by 
the Sind-Sagar Do-abah and the Khaibar defile, mentioned at page 09. 

To return to the route again. 

“ Another road branches off from .Tagdalik in the direction betw(!cn Avest and north, 
called the D.ira’h-i-Parian, the Defile or Pass of the Fairies, but it is a much more 
roundabout way, and by it to Barik-Ab the di^itance is about twelve kuroh, but the 
route giv<m un(l(*r is the Shah-Ilah or Royal Hoad.” 

The Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad coinput<;s the distan(?e from .lagdalik to Barik- 
Ab, in the direction of south-west, at (dght kos, and by the Dara’h-i-Parian, in the 
direction of Avest ami north, at thirty kos, Avhich, certainly, is fO(» gr(;at. 

“ From .lagdalik you des<;eml into the dara’h or valley in Avhicli the stream runs, and 
ascend to the opposite side, and on the summit are the Avails of two old forts.* 
Having proceedi'd thna; kni-oh, in a direction north and afterAvards north-Avest, passing 
the Avails of a small s(]uar<; building, you reach the Taudah-i-Sang-reza’h — the mound 
or heap of stones or larg«' pe)d)les — Avhich lies near l>y on the right-hand side; of the 
Avay. From this point the mountains of perpetual snow show' themselves both on the 
right and left, hand (the Hindu Koh and Spin-dhar ranges), and Ihe Tag-ao valley 
can be plainly se<u! on tlie right hand. 

“ Having passed tin; Tandah-i-Sang-reza'h, going ovei' an open but uneven tract for 
half a kuroh, you reach the dry bed of a i-iver, and from thence, proceeding up the 
river Ix'd for tAvo kuroh, in a westerly direcd.ion, you I’eaeli Barik-Ab, Avbieh is also 
called Bavali Gao,f the name of a desolate halting place or station. 'I’hc former name 
is derived from a small rivulet, Avhosc souriu! is a spring Avhicli bubbles out lier»‘, and 
AA'hicl) (lows toAvards tin' east and is lost. In the hot s<'ason, Avhcii the suoav melts, the 
Avatcr of this stream increasesS greatly, and Hows six or seven kuroh to the <;ast to join 
tin* river of Kabul, ;[; 

“ Frocec'ding from Barik-Ah and ascending half a kuroh to the nortli-AV(!st, ajid then 
dc'seending in the same direction for one kuroh, yoAi reach the Tezin, .'ilso Avritteii 
Teza’i, AvhielA is tin; name of a e:insid(;rahle river, Avhieh comes from the left hand 
from Khurd or Little Kabul, aud, floAviug toAvards the right baud for three or four 
kuroh, and passing But-Khak ftn tin; east, joins the riv(‘r of Ki'djul. 

“ At this point tAV'o roads branch off to the right aud left, that on the left goes to 
Kh fil'd Kfihul.” 

This route turns the Latah-Band Pass, as the Latah-Band turns this. The 
road eoiuinences bern;ath the Kotal, aud proceeding by the Kabr-i-.labbar— .Jahhar’s 
Gravc§ — near Avhieh arc some smats or caves on the left hand, through a most 
difficult tmet, op(;ns out at last upon Khfird Kabul. 

The .Sayyid Ghulfim Muhammad says it is exceedingly cold by this route at all 
times of the year, that even in tin; hot season few folloAV it, and that the Shah. Rah, or 
that pui'sued by Timfir Shah’s troops, is by the Latah Band Kotal. || 


* This is the very plaoc where the last stiind was made iu tlie disjvstrou.s rotroat from Kabul, and the stream 
the identical one montionod by ICyro in his narrative. He say.s, ‘‘About 3 p.in., the advance reached Jugdaluk, 
and took up its position behind somo ruined walls that crowned a luiight by the road side. * ♦ « # ♦ 

The exhausted troops and followers began to suffer greatly from thirst, which they were unable to satisfy. A 
tempting stream trickled near the foot of the hill, but to venture down it was certain death.” Pago 224. 

t Possibly mcout for Barik-Ab. 

41 Tbo courses of the rivers marked in the Indian Atlas map, in this direction, are purely imaginary. 

8 Invariably written incorrectly, as “ Kubbur Jabbar,” “ Kubbur-i-Jabbar,” “Kala Jabar,”i^nd even 
** Kubbur-i-Zubbar.” In the Indian Atlas map we liave two places for this one. “K. Jubar,” and another 
about two miles south-east of it styled “ Kuburi Jubar,” and in tho map to the first number of the “ lioyaJ 
Geographical Society’s Proceedings ” “ Jabar” only. 

II It certainly is a much longer way from Kabul-i-Khfird to Jagdalik by the Kabr-i- Jabbar, and very difficulty 
certainljf more so than by tho Latah-Band Kotal, and yet the former was chosen for the army to take in the 
disastrous retreat in the month of January too. 

in the map of the ^*Kyber, Earkatcha, and Kuiram Passes,’* in tho “Geographical Magazine,” for 
TenAor, 1879, the whole route from « Barikab ” to " Mura^d ” appears quite level, and yet, for greater part 
of the #^7^ it i? a iiaase of bfoken 

v3H 
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** By the right-hand route you proceed half a kuroh from the river of Tezin or 
Teza’i in the direction of west, ascending until you gain the crest of the mountains, 
and then, descending one kuroh in the same direction, you reach a little river, which 
also conies from the loft hand or south and runs to the right, and falls into the river of 
Kabul. You then proceed one kuroh and a half in a direction between west and south- 
west, and ascend for a distance of another kuroh and a half up the mountains, which 
having gained, you descend again in a direction north-west and west, and reach the 
Manzil-i-Ghalzi, or the Ghalzi Halting Place or Stage. At this place a little water 
issues from the foot of the mountains, which the Ghalzi tribe use in irrigating their 
cultivated lands, and this defile they style the Kotal-i-Latah-Band, signifying the 
pass where rags an<l tatters are hung up. It is called by this name because most way- 
farers, on reaching tlu^ crest of this Kotal, hang np their old clothes or rags on the 
braiieh of a tree. Th<i elevation here is excessive, and the city of Kahul can bo dis- 
tinctly seen away in the west.* Proceeding from the Manzil-i-Gbalzi into the dry 
bed of a river in the direction of north for half a kuroh, you ascend the defile to the 
crest of the mountains on the left-hand side. This defile they call the Kotal of Mir 
Khan. It is extremely arduous and difficult, and you have to dismount and leave 
your hors<‘s, mules, camels, find other animals, to take their own course and pick 
their way as best th(^y ean.f The ascent is nearly half a kuroh, and parallel with the 
road, on the right hand, is a yawning precipice. The summit lies close by on the 
left-hand side, and on tin? right are abysses, and through them the stream from Zaftar 
KhAii flows and joins the river of Kabul. 

“ From the ci’cst of the aforci-mentioned Kotal you proceed one kuroh in the direction 
of west and north-west, with a lofty mountain (range ? ) close by on the left-hand 
side, and deep abysses on the right. After this you proceed half a kuroh to the north, 
and afterwards about the same distance in the direction of north-east, through a defile 
of the mountains, when you reach the kalaey or village of Zaffar Khan.J It is a 
small dekwted village, lying near by the road on the left-hand side ; on tlie right there 
is a little spring, winch, issuing from the foot of the mountains, forms a small riv(!r, 
which, entering the gorge just before traversed, rims away to the right hand. It 
contains about water enough to turn one mill. 

“ Continuing onwards from this laiined village for al)out half a kuroh west and noi-th- 
west, you enter a small gorge, which is pretty even, called the Kotal -i-Zaffiir. The 
Ghalzi tribe extends as far as this dcffile in the direction of Kabul. After this, having 
got over another kuroh of ascents and descents, you reach open level ground again, 
with the mountains dist.'int on either hand. 

“ Fnun the Kotal-i-Zaffar to the city of Kabul, which is distant nearly seven kuroh, 
the road lies over this open tract of country, which depends chiefly on rain lor irriga- 
tion, hut there is some land irrigated artificially from the Logar river, which hitcr- 
■ sects it from north to sotith. It is in this open tract that the royal armies encamp. 

“ Khurd Kabul from this point lies three or four kuroh on the left hand (south) side, 
hidden by the veil of mountains. Proceeding onwards for another kuroli and a half 
over this open tract, in the direction of south-west, inclining west, you reach But- 
Khak, a large village belonging to the Tiijziks, who extend as far as Kabul and 
beyond. The name, signifying Idol Dust, is derived, according to the traditions of the 
people, from the cirenrnstance of Sultfui Mahmfid of Ghaznin having brought some 
large idols from Hindustan, which he had broken up and pounded into dust at this 
place ; and it is further affirmed that jewels, to the value of many lakhs of rupees, were 
, found deposited in the bellies of these idol8.§ From that day, they say, this place was 
called But-KhAk, but some native authors, who exaggerate in all they write about, 
make this circumstance take place at Somnath. 

“ From Gandamak to this place there arc no villages by the way, and no habitations^ 
and traders and travellers have to provide themselves with food and forage for the 
journey. 


• The Sayyid Glnihim Muhammad states that “ the site of the ancient city of Zabul, referred to in another 
place farther on, lies forty kos south-west from the Lntuh-Baud Kotal. 

f It haa been assorted that this route is only available for men on foot, but this shows that, although difficult, 
like the other road:?, i^is not impracticable, and is certainly much the shortest. No doubt a little engineering 
t/ould soon render it practicable enough. 

Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad considers the distance between the Latah-Band Pass and Kdbul to be nine 
koe, SIX of which is ascent, and three descent towards the city. He says the road is not very difficult. 

1 Called the Chauki-i-Zaffar by the Sayyid Ghulam Muhammad, who says it is a baiting place for *kdfilahs 
ana travellers, below or at the foot of the mountains. . 

6 It is very probably the site of the ancient idol temple of Sba-Bihdr, referred to farther on. 

It was at But-Khdk that ’AH Mardan Khdn, a^er he had given up Kandabdr, was received by the 
aidah, Shuju’i who had4>ecu deputed by his fathei^, Shd];i*i*JAhdn Bddshdh, for that purpe^'j 
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« T^e river of K^ibul passes below the village (,vic. in MSS.) in the direction of north* 
west and north, arid the cultivators have ent a canal from thence, and conveyed the 
water into their lands. KhAvd KAbul lies about three kuroh on the left hand from 
Biit-Kh^)k. 

“ From .Tam-rfid to Bhati-Kot, and from Gandumak to this place, But-Khiik, the 
mountain ranges on either hand are lofty, and the defiles great. I’he snowy moun* 
tains on the right arc a long distance off, but those on the left-hand side lie near by, 
and can be seen from most placets by the way. 

“ From But-KhAk, a kuroh and a half in the same dii*eotion as before (south-west, 
inclining west), is the kalaey or village of Taj Khan,* which lies near the road on the 
right-hand side, and the village of Ushiniih aj)pear.s at the distance of one kuroh on the 
right hand. From the kalaey of Taj Kliiiti, one kuroh we.st, is the brick bridge called 
the Pul-i-Bagriimi, over the river of Kabul, and this river they here call tin; river of 
Logar. The village of iTshinah, just before mentioned, appears on the right hand, 
about half a kuroli distant. 

“Bagramij- is not the natne of one village but of several, belotiging to tlu; Tajziks, 
lying along the west bank of the before •.nentioiujd river, on the left-hand side, near the 
road. The cultivatoi's have brought the water of this river into their lauds .as far as 
the Dih-i-(village of) Ya’kub.| 

“ From Bagrami, three kuroh and a half to the west, is the l)ai -ul-Mulk, or capital 
city of Kabul, which you enter by the Lahori gateway. 'I'he Bala Misar or citadel, 
which is tin; place of residence of the Bjidshah, Timur Sliah, Sadozi, lies near by on 
the left hand, while the old or ancient Misar, which is separate from the city, lies at a 
distance, on a ridge of the mountains, also on tlie left hand. The villages of Kahii- 
chah, Subuki, also written Shhbuki and Makara’i, also written Magara’i &c., six or 
seven in all, also lie on the left-hand side of the road.” 

Although Kabul§ does net possess, as far as we know or have discovered, any exten- 
sive remains of anfujuity, it is known to Oriental history from the earliest times. 
Zabul, however, is mentioned as a distinct place, and should not be mistaken for it or 
confused with it, for wo find Kahul, Zabul, and Ghaznin often ineutioned in the same 
sentenc<\ y 

Kabul is mentioned in the reign of Kai-Ka-us, the second monarch of the Kai-Aniah 
dynasty ; and is afterwards referred to as the appanage of Rustam, whose mother is 
said to have been the daughter of Mihrab-Sliah, the Tazi or Tajzik, of the race of 
ZuhAk my “ Translation of the TabakAt-i-NAsiri,” page 308, note *2). Rustam 
is said to have held Sijisti'm and Nimroz, KAbul and Zabul, Hind and Sind; and up to 
tills day tradition speaks of Rustam’s possessions in the present Bannu district, and 
people point out the site of an ancient city of his, as will be mentioned farther on. 

The name of Kabul, however, does not occur in the accounts of the Greeks unless 
Kabura refisrs to it, nor does it appear, I believe, on any of the coins of the Greek- 
BakhtriAn rulers. 

Harmuz, son of Narsj, the fourth ruler of the SasAnian dynasty, married a daughter 
of the Malik of Kabul, and Kabul and Zabul are enumerated among the cities andi 
provinces contained in the empire of Nushirwan the Just, the first of the Akasirah 
rulers. 

When the Arab invaders appeared in KhurAsan, Kabul, that is to say what constu 
tilted the Sarkar of KAbul under Akbar, including the Ghazuin district, was ruled by 
a Hindfi king, whose authority probably extended farther east, and who most likely 


• Turned into “ Tez Khan ” in the Indian Atlas map. 

I This name in maps and gazetteers is iucorrectly spelt “ Bngramec,” “ Bagtimmce,” &e. 

The Sayyid tihuidm Muhammad says : “ Biit-Kbak is a village of tlic Tujziks, who, in Ulndustan, aro 
styled Dih-kdus, and these people arc very rebellious. South of this pl.aco is a inountain range, in which 
direction they possess several towns and villi^s, including Bagrdmi and Kamdri or Gaiudri.’’ 

J This place was Bdbar’s first march when he set out for India and conquered the Delhi kingdom. 

When he marched fix>m Kabul on his expedition again-st the Tusufzis, which will bo mentioned in con- 
nexion with the routes north of the Kdbul river, ho encamped in the ulang or Jal-gdh, on the 13(h of 
Bamazdn, 930 H. (Jnly, 1523, A.D.), on tho Kdbul side of the Dih-i-Ya’kub, and here the Dibizdk Afghdn: 
deputation waited on him. On the 16th he again marched, passed beyond But-Kbdk, and encamped, bd 
always did, when proceeding by that road, on tho banks of the river of this ButQUhdk (the Teziu riy^). 
On the 2l8t he reached Baddm Chashma’h, and next day Bdrik-Ab, and went and visits the garden at 
KarA-td. . . . , . ’ 

( The correct j^nunciatiOn of the name of this city in the original is Kd-bul, with long a and short «, bw' 
filphinstone, who apparently endeavoured to give the Sbirdzi Persian pronunciation to such Tdjzifc wordily' 
wrote it Oau-bul ; but in lexioograpbioal works it fs explained in writing as 1 have rendered it. I meatlon 
lii^ beeaaso it appears in Government maps , and officaid documents as Kabo^ and Caboob wiUi thawr^ 
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was suboi’dinato or subject to the Hindu sovereigns of the present Panjiib and \Tpper 
India. The title of the KAbul ruler Avas Shiih, and Ilanbal, Rani il, Ratpal, Rantal or 
Rantil, SIS it is vsu’iously written by different assthora, but Zantil and Zanbil by Ys'ifa'i 
and Fasih-i Avas the name of the dynasty or family, Thq correct reading inav be 
Ratan-pal or Rin-ps'd. 



In 32 H. (Go2-53, A.D.) sill the territory between 3I:irw and Fialkli avsis subdued, such 
as Marw-ar-Ri'ifl, T/il-ki'in, ssnd the (Ji'i/garii'in (.luzjanan of ’Arabs). In 43 H. 
(603-64, A. I).) the ’Asalss invaded the territory of Ks'ilnil, under ’Abd-ur-Rahman, son 
of Sumrali, who was th(^ lieutenant of ’Abd-ullsih, sou of ’Amir, governor of Khurassin. 
He nuindied fnsin Sijistsin after capturing the capital of that country, Kabul Slii'ib, at 
that period, was known by the title or name of ’Arij, but this sippesvrs to Ise an ’Arabic 
word, and signifies lameness from birth. He mov<‘d out with his forces to meet the 
Musalinsin invaders, sind after a severe battle retired witliin the walls of Kabul, and 
did not ssilly out again. ’Abd-ur-Rsihman continued before it for a full year, sifter 
which, his army bsiving suffered great fsitigsie sind hardships, the pla<;e Avas taken. 
The tighting men Avere put to the sword, and the women and ehildieii ivere mside 
captives. The Kabul Shah ivas silso taken, sind his bead was ordered to be struck off, 
but he Avas spared on his sigriMung to become a convert to Islam. He was then received 
into favour, si tribute avsis (i.xed, and tlu; Musalmsins retired. 

Subsequently, the countrii^s lying near Hind and Sind were subdued. 

In 78 H. ((j97-i)8, A.l).), the Kliabfah, ’Abd-ul-Malik, sent ’Ubaid-ullah, son of 
*Abfi-Bakr or Rakrah, to Sijistiin, and directed him to make Avar upon the Malik of 
Kiibul, Zantbil (Ibifan-pal ?), Avho had become contumacious, although he bad pre- 
viously bei'u obedii'ut and psiid tribute, to demolish his fortresses, and reduce liirn to 
submission; Others say that Hajjaj-i-Sat1k sent him to Kabul. 

TJbaid-nllah in tin* folloAving year set out Avith the divisions of Basrah and Kutah for 
the Kabul territory, and as hi? advanced Zantbil [Ratan-pal ?J ri'tired, Avitbont lighting, 
in the direction of Hind (that is, oastAvard) until he had draivn the Musalmans about 
17 leagues among the defiles and passes (between Kabul and . I agdiillk). The Malik 
of KAbul tboii gave command to his people to occupy all tin? jiasses and defiles in roar 
of the Musalmans, and cut off their retreat. This proved most disastrous for them, 
for, aft(‘r making one desperate effort to bi*eak tbrougb, they Averi? riiduced to a state 
of starvation, and ’Ubaid-ullah liad to enter into an agreement Avitb Zantbil (Uatau- 
plil) to pay 4:he sum of 700,0CK3 dinars to be alloAved to retire from the Kabul 
territory. 

It is said tliat, Avhen his Aveai'ied and lialf-starA'ed troops reached Musuliniin ground, 
and their oAvn jieople brought forth food and relieved tlieir necessities, many eat their 
611 and fell doAvti dead immediately after. 

When the year 80 II. (()9{)-700, y\.D.) came round, ’Al)d-ur- Rahman, son of 
Muhammad-i-Ash’as, Avas appointed to avenge this disaster at the head of 40,000 men. 
Zantbil (Ratan-pal ?) s(?nt to him offering to pay the same amount of tribute as had 
been formerly fixed, and desired ’Abd-ur-Rabinan to retire under those terms. He 
refused. On this the Kiilml ruler again tried his previous tactics, and receded as the 
Musalmans advanced. ’Ahd-ur-Rahman was too cautious. He left garrisons in the 

{ daces he subdued, and bodies of troops to occupy and liold the defiles and passes he 
eft beliind him. After having made coosiderablc progress, and the season being 
advanced, he determined to carry on no furtlior operations for that year, but await the 
coming one, in order to complete the subjugation of the Kabul territory. 

He reported these matters to Hajjiij, Avho held the government of all the eastern 
parts of the Khalifah’s territories, Avho harshly reprimanded him, and directed him to 
at once resume operations. This caused ’Abd-ur-Rahman, avIio was already hostile 
to Hajjiij, to determine to rebel against the tyrant. He accordingly made peace with 
Zantbil (Ratan-pal ?) on favourable terms, and openly declared against Hajjtij. 

Betweixi him and the oflScers of H{ijjiij no less than eighty encounters are said to have 
taken place. ’Ahd-*ur-Rahman was, in the end, reduced to great straits, and finally 
overcome by Yazid, the son of MuhalJab, in 81 H. (700-701, A.D.), and compelled to 
fly. He took shiilter Avithiri the Avails of Bust, Avhich AA'as held by one of his own 
subordinates mum d ’lyaz. He seized and imprisoned ’Abd-ur-Rahmdn, and proposed 
to send iiim to Hajjaj. Zantbil (Ratan-pal ?) immediately, on hearing of this, marched 
his forces to Bust and invested it on all sides, and threatened lydz and all within tho 
place with impalemeut if a hair of the head of ’Abd-ur-Rahm4n should injured, and 



that he would never leave the place until he should be released. This had the desired 
effect, and he was set at liberty, and took refuge, with Zautbil (Ilatan-pal ?). Hajjiij, 
some time after, sent an agent to that ruler making him very advantageous offers, and 
requiring him to give up ’Abd-ur-Uahnian, whicdi he did, along with eigliteen of his 
kinsmen, in the year 82 H. (701-702, A.D.), but on the road back, ’Alal-ur-Rahmiin 
succeeded in throwing himscdf from the flat roof of a building in which they had 
alighted to rest, and dragged the agent with him. Both perished. 

Kabul is again mentioned as having been “reduced,'’ in 87 H. (700, A.I).). It 
consequently must have temporarily tlirown off tlie ’Arab yoke. In the year !K) II. 
(709, A.B.) Zantbll or Ilatan-pal, or llin-pal, or whatevm- liis title may have been, 
agrecid to aid the Maliks of Balkh, IMarw-ai'-Hi'id, Tal-kan, raryab, and tin* Guzganan 
(Juzjanan of ’Arabs), against Katibah, son of Musallam-ul-Baiiiii. llajjai died in 9oH, 
(713U14, A.I).). ‘ ■ 

In loO, H. (767, A.D.) Ma’an, son of Za’idah-ush-Shaibanl, the Amir of Sijistan, on 
the part of the Khalifah, demanded the tribute from Zantbil (ilatan-pal?) ruler of 
Ksibul and Zabul. The latter sent property and goods, the produce of his territory, 
instead of money, and set a very high price upon them. This enraged .Ma’an, who 
marched his troops against him. lie sent forward his brother Yazid, in advance, into 
the territory of Rukh (I have read this Rukh, but the word is Zih — — and read either 
way will not enable us, at present, to understand with any certainty what territory is 
referred to, unless we add a /, when it would refer to Rukhj, one of the; districts of "the 
t<uTitory of Bust*). Zantbil (Ilatan-pal?) fled from thence, and retired to Kabul. 
Ma’an overran the Rukh territory, slew a number of people, and obtained spoil to a*^ 
great amount. 

In 152 II. (709, A.D.), the Khalifah, iMansur, se»it Hamid, son of Kahtabah, into 
Khurasan, and he penetrated info Kabul, and made holy war. 

In the year 170 H. (780-87, A.D.) Harun-ar-llashid sent Bu-.la’lir, son of Mu- 
hammad, as gov(‘ruor to Khurasan. “ He d(!spatchcd his son ’A!)l)as, in Zi-Hijah (the 
“ last niotith — .1 tdy) of tho same year, to Kabul. He seized the ancient and famous 
“ idol tcanphi of Sha-Bihiir, in tho neighbourhood of Kabul,” which is also sometimes 
called “ .Shah Kabul,” the site of which most probably is But-Khak, for it is stated 
that around about the ttmiph? was ati e.xteijsivc uncultivated ])lain, or, possibly, the site 
known as Bagrain may hav(; been the spot. ’Abbas made priz<j of all th<r wealth con- 
taiiKHl in it.f Harun-ar-llashid soon after this recalled Bu-Ja’fir, iind appointcnl ’Abbas, 
his son, governor of Khurasan in his place. 

Ya’kul), son of Lais, tin; suftar or brazier, ruler of Sijistan, sou of Mu’addil, a man 
of unknown birth, in the year 250 H. (870, A.D.) possessed himself of Kabul, at which 
time also it was an important place. After the dowidall of the Suft'aris, the old rulers 



Sijistan, and their dopenden<!ies. '^Subsequently (.ihaznin is distinctly mentumed as 
part of the Samarii empire, and Kabul was subject to it, although its Hindu rulers still 
possessed it. Gbaznin was held by a succession of Turk governors from tho time 
that Alb-Tigin, in 322 H. (9!34 A.D.), dispossessed a ruler there whose family name 
was Law'ik,§ but of whom very little is known, except that they w(!rc Musalmaus, 


* I beliovB, aftor all, that what is supposed to bo Rukhj, is correctly Z.'iniiij, cailctl after the city of that 
name. Sec “Translation ofTabakiit-i-Nasin, page 318, note 0. 

t BiliAr (or Wihar), also written Bahar, signilie.s an idol temple, and an idol ; and the chief idol temple of 
Chin, anil principal atash-kadah or fire-temple of Tiirkistaii, is also styled Bihar in the, old Persian language. 
Possibly the Hindus of Kabul, at the present day, have some knowledge of the site of this faiiiou-s temple, for 
there are many places nedir Kabul which they venerate and pay visits to. PiV/e Buriiari i-Knti'. 

It was on this same plain of 8ha-Biliar that Sultan Mahmud of Gliaziiin, after his campaign against Nanda 
Rdjah of QwAliyur, reviewed his forces in the year 414 H. (A.I)., 1023), and 54,000 well-equipped cavalry were 
there present, together with 1,300 elephants in defensive armour. This force, tho Gardaizi says, was quite 
independent of other troops doing duty in differout parts, which were not assembled to swell the number for the 
occasion, and that tho hdrscs and camels were almost beyond computation. 

. There must have been other idol temples named ShA-Bihar, or probably it was the’goneral name applied»to 
such temples, for there was another two stages from Karut-i-6halzi, near tho scene of the Ghalzis’ defeat by 
NAdir Shdh, which will be referrad to hereafter, near the Ghazin road. My Toklii Ghalzi lilaulawi ihformed 
me that ho had often noticed the site, consisting of several mounds, and that the whole country near it is almost 
ted with the fragments of bricks and tiles and other articles of pottery lying about. 

} The SAmduis, it is said, were Mughs, or followers of Zardusht, before their conversion to Muham* 
tilidanisin. 

§ Sorgeon-Major Belle ^9 0.S.L, in bis ^^ Jonimid of a Political Mission to Afg in 1857," page 7% 

n4’; 
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and probably Tajziks, and that little is to be found itj my “ Translation of the Tabaktit- 
i*Nasiri ” and notes, pages 71 to 73. 

After Alb-Tigiu died in 352 II. (963, A.D.), his son Ishak succeeded as governor on 
the part of the Sanianis, but he was ousted by Abh-’Ali, the Lawik, who was hostile 
to them. Ishak was restored by the forces of Amir Mausfir, sou of Nidi, the eighth 
sovereign of the Saraaiu dynasty, and died in 355 H. (90(), A.D.). Balka-Tigin, a 
Turk slave of Ishak’s father, ami conuuander of his forces, succeeded by order of the 
Sdmfini ruler. lie died in 3(52 11. (972-73, A.D.), and Pirey, another of Alb-Tigin’s 
slaves, succeeded to the government, and Sabulc-llgiu, father of Sultan Mahuifid of 
Ghaznin, a third slaves of Alb-Tigiii’s, connuanded the troops. Pirey was a great 
villain, and the people of Ghaznin were so disgusted with Inni that they invited Abiu 
*Ali, the I/awik, to return and assiiinc authority. He acceded to their reipiest, and 
with him, as an ally, came the son of the Shah of Kabul.* This is d<*scribed by one 
of the early Muhamiuadan writers as an invasion by a body of infidels who had 
advanced out of Hind, — Kabul was included in Hind at tliat time, — but they were 
defeated by Pirey, aided by Sabuk-Tigin, near Charkh, a well known and very ancient 
place, immtioned at page 73, and put to llight. 

Pirey was, howevi'r, deposed in 3(57 II. (977-78, A.D.), some say in the previous 
year, and the people chose Sabuk-Tigin for their (Governor, and he was contirnied in 


the oftiee by the Saniaiii sovereign. 
V In the man iri veil in the “IMasal 


V In the map given in the “ IMasalik wa iVIamalik,” the Hirmand is styled “the river 
of Hind ami Sind,” and the tract cast of it as Hind and Sind. Kabul is mentioned in 
the same work, which was written, or rather composed, about this time. It says : — 
Kabul has a laihandujz, or citadel, of great strength, and hy one road alone can it 
“ be ajiproached. The Musalmans hold the fortress, but the Mindfi infidels hold the 
“ suburb or town without the walls. It is said that a Shah — the Hindu rulers of 
“ Kabul are styled ‘ Kabul Shah ’ — is not legally entitled to be (lonsidered a sovereign 
“ until lie is inaugurated and allegiance is pledged to him at Kabul, however far he 
** may be away from it.” It further states that Kabul is a province of Hind.f 

The Gardaizi, Aliu-Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul-IIai, says that Amir, Abu-lMansur, Nasir-ud-Din-i- 
Sabuk-'rigin, the Hajib, obtained possession of (Jhaznin, Ilarwan, Kabul, and Bust, 
and other territories which the Ghulams of Kara-Tigin had previously held. 

Towards the termination of the Ghazuiwi dynasty, and after Sultan Sanjar, the 
Saljfik, had been overthrown and made captive by the Ghuzz Turk-mans, they became 
all powerful in Khurasan, and possessed themselves of Ghaznin and its dependencies, 
and overran Kabul and Zabul. Kliusrau Shah, the last of the I'amily of Sabuk-Tigin 
whose capital was Ghaznin, had to abandon his western dominions and retire to Lahor 
in 555 H. (1160, A.D.). 

The (ihuzz remained in possession of those parts for twelve years, but were over- 
thrown by Sultan Giiiyas-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam, the Shansabi Gln'iri, in concert 
%vith his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the future conqueror of Hindustan, 
and estaldisher of the Muhammadan power in that country, but at this time the latter, 
the younger brother, still boro his lirst title of Shihab-ud-Din, and he was made Sultfm 
of Ghaznin and its dependencies, subject to his brother. 

From this time Kabul became a dependency of Ghaznin, and eontinued to be so 
down to the time of Timur’s invasion, or for a few years subsequent, and the history 
of Kabul, therefore, from the overthrow of the Ghuzz belongs to Ghaznin history, 
which I may give a summary of in another place. 

Ibn Zabit, the author of the “ Asar-ul-Bilad ” (Annals of Countries), says : — “ Kfibul 
“ is a famous city of Hind. The people are Musalimins, but some are also infidels.” 
He also mentions what I have quoted from the “ Masalik wa Mamidik,” but with some 
difference, that “ the people of Hind consider that no kingdom or sovereign can be 
“ established but at Kabul, and, if a sovereign should happen to succeed to the masnad 
“ of sovereignty, he would not be considered worthy of the allegiance and obedience 
of his subjects unless he should come to Kabul to be installed there.” He adds that 
tropical fruits are produced in Kabul, with the exception of dates. 

The “ Jiaft Iklim,” a work of great value, and whose contents are taken from many 
old works unknown at this day, says : — “ Kabul is one of the world’s ancient cities. 


states tiViit Ktibul Sabaktaghin iinnly esiablishcil himself, and a few yem’S later, about 975, A.D., /bunded 
the city of Ghazni^ wliicb bo made his capital.” What is the authority for this statement ? ^ 

♦ See Tiibakat-i-Ntlshi,” page 73. . , 

t author of this work states that Ghaznin is a small city one marhalah^ a day’s journey, from Sietin. 
He returned from his travels in 368 II. (978-79, A.D.), just one year after the Amir, NMir-ud^Din, Sabc^*Xi|^, 
became feudatory of Ghaznin and its dependencies. 
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All^bout the territory are mountains, and in one day you arc able from thence to 
** reach spots where snow never falls, arul in two hours to rca(d» places which are 
« never free from it.” The author describes the province, as it was constituted when 
he wrote, as bounded east by the l.am^fbanat and Pas’haur and part of Hind, west by 
the I^histan or mountain tracts in which the Nikndaii and other trilavs of .Muglial and 
Turk descent dwell (Gbur), north by Kunduz, Andar-ab, and the mountain range of 
Hindu-Koh, and south by Farmfil, Hagbzan, and Afghanistan.* 

To return to the account given by tin? author of the Sair-ul-Hilad. 

“ Kabul consisted of two cities or towns founded by Kabul Shah, Hadshah, one of 
which is called Kabul-i-Khhrd, or Little Kabul, and the other simply Kabul. The 
former is now a small village, and is situated on a ridge of the mountains about eight 
kuroh soutli, inclining east, from Kabul. The lattcn- was one; of the most <‘xc(!llent 
cities of olden times, and the ancient capital of tlie 'fajzik race. It is in length one 
kuroh, and in breadth half a kuroh. The houses arc chiefly built of unbmnt brick, 
but some few arc of burnt brick and .‘itone.” 

The “ Nasal) Nama'h-i-Afaghinah ” states that, “ siiua* the Durranis niade Kabul 
“ their capital, which happened when I'imur Sliah sncoHalcd his fath(*r, and have taken 
“ up their resideiicci thcr<‘, the Durrani chiefs and their dependants, and the Kazil- 
“ bashis likewise?, have; taken up their ejnarfeTs there ami built tlieunselves dwellings. 
“ Pre;vie)usly, Ki'ibul was the re>iele;nce; e»f the Persian spe'aking Tajzlks.” 

It is still their residence;, for the;y constitute the bulk of the inhabitants termed in 
our days Kabulis. 

“ '^riu; finest and most costly ce>nime)dith;s of the femr ejuarters of the wen'lel are dis-# 
posed e»f in this city, and erne fortieth is levieel freun the merchants ami trader’s. Tliisl 
alone brings in a revenue erf six or seven lakhs erf rupee’s to the Shah. As mu'ch 
snow falls Irerin the beginning erf Libra ter the e;nel erf Aries, a great bazar has been 
erected in the city, which is roofed erve*r. Its ei’e;e!tion they attribute? ter Shah-i- 
Jahiin, Biidshah ; and as it was finisheel by ’Ali Marelan Khan, while; he he?lei the 
government of the sulrah or provine?e, it is famerus as the bazar erf ’Ali jMardan 
Khan.f On ae’count erf the seve?iity erf the; winter season, all those who can afferrd it 
go to Jalal-abad, Pcs’hawar, and Kandahar in that se;ason,and return in the be;ginning 
of spring. 

“ The; immense e|uantitie?8 erf Iruit produced round this city cannot be recerrded. 

“ Aeljerining the Jjahori gaterway, ern the east siele; of the; city, the?re; is a large fort, 
which was built by Shah-i-.Jahan, Badshah. Its walls are erf stone and lime, and 
within it is a commodious haram-sarae, a large masjid, anel an extensive bazar, 
through which a canal, containing suffioicnt w’ater to turn twer or three water-mills, 
runs from east to west, and is maele available for that irurpose. 

“ The fort cerntains three gateways. The east gate, ern aercereint of its proximity to 
the haram-sarae, is closed up. The sards'er of the trerops and the guards cemie by the 
west gate, which opens into the city. The south gate is also closed up. This fort is 
calleel the Ibila Hisarl — upper fortress err citadel — and is the residency of Tinn'ir Shiih, 
Sadozi. He has laiel out a large garden within the walls, with a lofty pavilion and 
gateway, and its length is half a kuroh, and its widtli about the same.§ 

“ To the south of the city is a high mountain range;, and on a ridge of it, called 
Shah Kabul,|| is a strong fortress built in ancient times, and because .falal-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Akbar Badshah, resterred it with stone and lime, some people? errone- 
ously attribute its foundation to him. This is also styled the Bala Hisar; and at the, 
present time princes and other state prisoners are confined there. The distance 
from the Bila Hisar, previously mentioned, to this fortress is more than half a kuroh, 
south. 

“ On the north and north-west sides of the city then; is also a small range of hills, 
at the farthest and northern point of which, about a kuroh distant, is the village of 


* He is quite right hero; he refers to the old seats of the Afghan tribes, referred to in note §, pa^ 70. 

t See Sir J. Kaye’s “ War in Afghanistan ” (3 vol. ed.). Book IX., Chap, iii., {tages 359 to 370. 

J Named the BdlA-Hisir-i-Pi’in, or lower cit^el, to distinguish it from another fortress mentioned below. » 

Jaltdn-gir Bddshdh says, in his “ Autobiography,” that when at Kabul bo went to ius[>ect the Bala-Hisar, 
and found it no place fit for him ; that he ordered it to be pulled down (the private apartments ?), and a more 
suitabN) one to bo erected. 

§ All this bad disappeared long before the first Afghdn campaiipi. 

f This ridge or eminence is also so called by the ijhaykh, Abu-l-Fasl, in the A'iu-i>Akbari. The'place has 
bMb in ruins for many years. 

1710. I 
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Mi'ili-n'i-p.* T<» the east of this ratige, and north of the (o’ty, is a lar^j^copoii plain, 
which is six («■ seven kuroh lonj^, and about the same in breadth. Here the Badshiib’s 
troops cjicanip.” 

Wh(*n Akbar B'idshah left Kabul on his return to India, in ^ruharrani, 098 H. 
(Nov(‘mber, 1589, A.l),), he encamped at tin; jal-gah of Siyah Saiift, wlnn'o thnn; remark- 
able nicidimts happened. Kasim Khan, who Iiad so nmeli improved the road through 
the Khaibar ajid the nnite generally, was here nominat(;d (iovernor of tlie province 
of Ki'd»ul, and Ihi; news of tin; dc«*ease of the Rajah, Todiir Mall, the eminent 
revenue officer of Akbar, was received. Here, too. the Khan-i-Khanan or Khan of 
Khi'ms, ’Ahd-nr-Rahim Khan, pn'sented Akbar with the “ Translation of the 'I’uzbk-i- 
Babart," written by bis grandfather, Babar Badshah, whi(;h he had rendered into 
Persian irom tin; original '^I'nrkish. 

At Sij'ah Sang likewise Akbar enjoyed tin; diversion of skating, at a place con- 
venient for tin; purpose. Others joined it, for the Badshi'd; gave permission to all who 
like<l to join in it, and (‘iijoy what he pronounced “exceedingly good sport, as such an 
“ opportunity might not occur again.” 

“ In ancient times tln*re w'as no wall round the city, bid, at the time that Ahmad 
Shah, Sadozi, Borraiii, set out on the campaign to attack the Mashad, tl;e Sardiir 
Jahan K*ian, Khan-i-Khanan, who was appointed to the charg(; of Kabul and its dis- 
trict, linilt a cnrtaiti wall of stone, which was carrit'd from the range of hills to the 
soutli, right across Ihe plain to the summit of the hills on tin* north; It contains three 
gateways; the eastern gate ivS call(;d the Lahori gate, the northern, the gate of the 
Jali'nr Sardar, and the southern, tile (iazar-gah gate.f 

“ I'Im* territory <lepend(;ut on tin* D:ir-ul-MuIk of Kabul is a daya’h of great size, 
extending from Kabul city, in the direction of north and north-east, as far as the 
mountains of Hindu K(di, in which is the Kotal or pass of Hitidh-Kush, for nearly 
fifty Icnroh, and towards (In; south, in the direction of Kandahar, nearly two hundred 
kuroh. This space is peopled entin'ly by the Tajzik raee.J 

“ In the parts around K!'d)ulontho north and north-west, in the mountainous district, 
which is <>xcecdingly difficult, dwell the people descended I’rom the Mughal regiments 
or mings.” 

Mhuf is a Turkish word, signifying a thousand; and these corps or regiments 
were so styl(;d from the number of men t]n;y usually contained. Some of these 


* About tlirc'o milos iiorlh-wcst of the Hala-IIisnr-i-lhi’in is the village of Biiti Miih-rii-e, or the Moonfacer] 
Lady, tiinied into “ lieyinaroo ’’ hy f'yre, and “ liimarHi,” by MavSsoii. Jalian -"ir liadsluib says he went to 
flee the hhiarban (si^nifyin^ a road leatlin^^ through gardens) when at Kiihul, and took the liulies of his family 
to the j 111 ah of Sul’etl Sang. This jal-gah is tlie place which was sclectoii for tin* eaiiloniuent at Kabul after 
the first Afghiin war. 

We also had a canij) at the Siyali Sang jal-gah, when the Afghans rose against us on the 2nd of November 
1841, about A mile and half to the west of the cantonment. The Siyah Sang heights or hills were still nearer, 
being about a mile tlistant iiv>m the r an ton men t, and about a thousand yanls north of the most Hortln^rn 
baslioii of the Ihila llisar-i-LVi’in. This Siyah Sang is a remarkable place in Afghan history, especially in 
the history of the Khas’lii or Kliak’hi sept. After Mirza Ulugh lk‘g had rnassacriMl seven hundred, less six, 
Yusufzi iiofahles, whom he had treacherously invited to an entertainment, he commanded that their bodies 
should be taken outside tlie eity of Kabul and buried. Agreeable to this command, the eorpstis were interred 
“ at a plaee about two or tbree arrow flights distant from the city, in the direction of north-east, and near the 
“ village of Siyah Sang. That burying ground is ealliMl the Khatirah of tho Shahidaii, or the Martyrs, to this 

day.” There also may la; simti tho tomb of the Shaykh TTsman, son of Miiti, the Molizi, Yiisufzi, one of 
their holy men, who was inehided in the number above mentioned, and to wbo«e resting place pilgrimages are made. 

Masson says, in one of his vohime.s resj>ecting K/ibul, that, leaving the (late of Shah-i-Shahid, “ we passed 

** the eminence and ziarat of Siyah Sang on our left, overlooking tlie Idgah/’ etc. 

In the neighbourhood of Kabul likewise a bjittle was fought between the Mughals of Mirza Ulugh Beg and 
tho Gagyani Afghans on the one side, and the Yusufzis on the other. It was fought in a verdant plain 
teeming with grass called kabl (Af/rostis linearis^ but this name is antiquated, the dW grass formerly so 
called is now generally styled Cynodon dact^ionX It is called the battle of Ghwara’h Margha’h, or the 
B(}S|inear<‘d or Polluted Plain, because it was rendered slippery from tho blood of tho slain on that occasion. 
Ghwara’h, in Pus’hto, is an adjective agreeing with the feminine noun margha’h, the Afghan name for the 
kabl grass, and signifies greasy, slippery, etc. 

The Yusufzis gained the victory. This Ghwara’h Margha’h is quite different from another place of that 
name in ike vicinity of the Koh-i-Surkh and Ab Istadali, one of the old seats of tho Ghwari and Khak*hi or 
Khas’hi septs. 

• t Tho Jahiirs are a ^ell known Mughal tribe. This gate is miscalled “ Derwaza JabAr** by Masson. 

J There arc very few Afghaiirt in the Logar district even now ; and it is only in recent times that Afghdos 
have pushed on to the w(*.stward of Ghaznin, for, as shown in note f at page 85, there were people of 
Tdri (t.e., Tdrdniun) descent, the so-called Hazdrahs, still settled to the cast of Ghazuin in Humdydti Bdd- 
shdh’s reign. 

It is not much over a century ago since the same people held Wardag. The Afghans have since been 
spreading westward, and they still continue to do so. 
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niings were permanently located in Ghnr by one of the IMiighal KiiYms, and the 
T^jziR people translated the word ‘niing’ into their own language, and railed a ining 
haziirah. In the course of time the descendants of these haz:irahs hecanio styl<*d by 
that general term. They wall be inferred to again in the Fourth S( (;tion of thcs»! N'(*tes. 

“On the east and south-east again, the Afghiins dwell, sonn^ few of whom are 
settled in permanent dwellings, but the majority are ihits or nomads. 

“ Fvery dara’h and every tract is known hy a s<*parat(j tiaim;. For exaniph* : to the 
norti) of Kabul are Paghnian, Shakar Dara’h. Kah Dara’h, Istalif, (’hara’li-kar (also 
called ( haria’h-kar), Panj-shir «»r Patij-lur, N'ijr-Ah or Nijr-Ats Ghi'ir-band, et(\, which 
are several dara’hs famous for their fwtility and for yielding a large reveinu', and for the 
abundance of their fruits, which are proverbial throughout this country. 'I’he districts 
of Istalif, Shakar Dara’h, Kah Dai’a’h, and others, constitute what is called tin* Toman 
of Dauian-i-Koh (the skirt of the mountains). In the sattn* manner, to tin* south, are 
Gamriin or .lamran — (j being used hy some Afghan tribes for — Fogar, Gardaiz, and 
other smaller dara’hs, famous for their fertility and gr'*at rovonne. 

“ Respecting the rivers of the Kabul country or territory, the river of the Ghur-Rand 
or the Ghfir Dara’h passes the city of Kahul at a distance of about si.\ or seven ktindi 
on the north-<v.ist, which, in the mahall or <listrict called hy the naim; of Tang-ghiir, 
below Rut-Khiik, joins the river of Kahid. 

“ Tl le Logar river, having receiv(?d the Khi'ishi, flows one kuroh to the south and 
east, passes north of But-Khak, and, in tin* afore-mentioned mahall of Tang-ghar, joins 
the riv(*r of the Ghnr-Bantl. b'n)m this river (the Logar) opposite Zarghhn S’hahr (in 
Pus’hto signifies the gre«*n or verdant town or city), a great canal has h(*cn cut, and 
the wat<!r conveyed into tin* gardens and dwellings of Kabul.* 

“ 'I'o the west of the city there is a eolh*etion of water or small lake which is styled 
the Gaznr-gah, and over it they have erected a wooden hridgi^ (.vcc next page*). The 
water of this stream runs through the city, and over it, within the city walls, tln?y have 
built a stone bridge, called by the name of Pul-i-Mastan — tln^ Bridge* of the Knthusiasts 
— and und(*r it is the Gazar-gah or place frequented hy washerun*!!, or, literally, the 
bleaching ground.f From this stri'am likewise a cut has been made, sufficient to turn 
about two wat(*r-mills, and the wtiter has been conveyed into the gardens lying to the 
northwards of the said bridge. On the south-west, without the walls of tln^ shahr- 
paniih or city walls, is the makbara’h or niansoh*um of Bahar Ihidshah, consisting of a fine 
masjid, and an <;xtensiv<i gardim. Fruits of many descriptions are produced therein, 
and are dedicated to the use of travellers. The sepulchre of the Badshah is contained 
within a small covered building, a chabutarah or sarcophagus of white mai*bl<r, and that 
again is surrounded with a small enclosure. Several members of his family also lie 
buried there, including his son, Mirza Uindal, who was killed in Nangrahar. 

“ A cut has been made from the Logar river, sufficient in volume of water to turn 
four water-mills, and brought into this garden, but, at present, Tim hr Shah, Durrani, 
has drawn off three fourths of the water, and carried it into his ITaram-Sarae, and into 
the Asiyii-e Khiina’li Bagh, or water-mill garden, previously referred to as having been 
laid out by that sovereign, and there it is used for irrigation purposes. 

“ To the south, adjoining the mausoleum of Bahar Badshah, is a high mountain. 

“ It is stated that previous to the reign of Jahiin-gir Biidshali this tomb was built of 
stone and rand mortar only, hut, when Jahhn-gir came to Kabul, in 1016 11. (1607- 
1608, A.D), he gave orders for erecting this present niakhara’h, and also a ma.sjid of 
marble ; and in a short space of time they were completed. A marble tablet was set 


• Our maps are much out hero, and require considerable revision. This canal lias bism misUikuii for the 

K^bul. .... 

It was hear the uppei* sourccis of the Logar river that the Sultan Jnlal-ud-Din, Mang'barni, Kbwarazm 
Sh&h, overthrow the Mughals in two engagements near Barwan. It is distinctly said to Lave been situated on 
the Ab-i-Barani or Barani river, lietween Gbaznin and Bamian, but nearer to^the former place, not the 
Parwan defile in the Hindd Koh range, as some have imagined because I’arwiin and Barwau are stAue* 
thing alike — one being written with b, aqd the other with p — and the defile in question being in a totally 
different direction. The wiitcrs of that period culled the upper portion of the Logar river Ab-i-Barani. 
When these battles took place the Chingiz Khan was occupied in the investment of the strong fortress of 
Nash Koh of TAl-kAn of Khurasan, and his main camp was at the Puslita’h-i-Nu’man. European writers, with 
a single exception, I believe, unaware that there was a place called Tdl-kan in Khura^u, and another named 
T4e-San in Kunduz, which they have vitiated into “ Talikhan,” straightway transfer the investnunit to their 
Talikhan, which is only about five and a half degrees too far east, and then Barwan near Ghaziiin is turned 
into tl» Parwdn pass in the Ilindd Koh to suit their blunder. Tdl-kdn of Khnrdsdn and Tde-kaii of Kunduz 
wore well known places in the tenth century of our era. Ste my Translation of the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri, page 288, 
•nd note 8, note to page 988, and page 1008. • ,, , , 

♦ Q&zar-e&h also means a burying placop or rather catacombs where dead men s bones are bleacned, 

12 
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up there, engraved in the nasta'lik character of Pei’sian, containing the following 
inscription ; — * 

“ ‘Tiy grace of the boundless favour of Almighty God, when Abfi-l-Muzaffar, Nhr-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, Jahan-gir Badshiih, son of the llazrat-i-’Arsh Ashiyani {i.e., Hil 
Majesty, whose? nest is in the empyrean heaven), J,alal-ud-Din, Mnliammad, Akbar 
Badshah-i-Ghiizi, attained the fulfilment of his desire of visiting the illumined tomb of 
the Hazrat-i-Firdaus Makani (/>., His Majesty, whose place is in paradise)* Zahir-ud> 
Din, Muhannnad, Hahar 15adsh:'di-i-Gliazi, he directed this tablet to b(? placed here in 
the second year of his reign, equivalent to 1016 H. (1607-8, A.D.).’ ” 

“ The date is contained in the words “ jj'j ” * * § Paradise (is) 

‘the eternal place of Bahar Badslnih.’ 

“ The various delightful spots and heart-rsivishing places which are to be found in 
this district, and in the neighbourhood of the city, arc too numerous to he detailed 
here. 

“ The total revenue of the district is about twelve lakhs of rupees yearly, and 
every race of people here dwelling has to furnish a contingent of troops to the royal 
army. 

“ The language chiefly sjioken at Kabul, and in the iuimcdiate districts, is Persian, 
which dilTers from that of modern Persia. Tt is the language of tin; ancient Tajzik 
inhabitants, hut Push’to is the language spoken by Afghans, some of whom know 
Persian colloquially, the upper classes well; and, in the same manner, many Tajziks 
speak Pns’hto, t hut Persian is always spoken among themselves.” 

I need not enter info more details respecting Kabul Inu’c, and now proceed to give 
an account of the important routes leading from thence into the I^anjab.J 


An Accoont ok the vahiocs Boads and HninwAvs of the Province which branch off 

FROM KAhUL, consisting OF TeN lloUTES. 

ItoHtc. Prmi KaKml to Uafjhmn, which is the, chief place in Iri-dh, a distance of 
thirtii-fire kuroh south, inclininfj south-west. This road leads also to Knrnuih and 
liannii.^ , 

“ Leaving the Bala Hisar of KAhul, and proceeding one kuroh south-west, passing hy 
the way an exceedingly populous and well cultivated tract, with a high range of hills 
on the left hahd,|| and the bazar of ’Ali Mardan Khan and tin; houses of the city on the 
right, you reach the (Jazar-gah gateway, on the southern side of the city walls. The 
last quarter of this distance you pass along the side; of the small stream which they have 
brought through tin; city and out again on the right-hand side, adjoining the said 
gateway, under the parapet of the city walls. On both sides are lofty hills, and the 
mazfir or shrine, so called, of the ’Ashikan wa ’Aritiin (lovers and pious persons^) lies 
near by on the right hand. 

“ iVoni thence (the (ffizar-gah gateway), a quarter kuroh south-west, is the Gfizar- 
^fib,** a small pond or lake in the bed of the river, over which they have erected a 
wooden bridge ; there arc several dwellings of grain sellers, grocers, and fruit sellers 
there. 

“ At this bridge two roads diverge. The right-hand one leads over the bridge, and 
rims to Ghaznin hy Urgharuli, and the left-hand route is as follows. Proceeding a 
short distance south and .south-east from the Gazar-gfih you reach the makbara’h 


* By those titles they are known. For example : Abu-Fazl would not write that such aud such an event took 
place in the time of Babar Jladshah, hut in the time of the Hazrat-i-Firdaus Makani. A similar title is applied 
to Jahan-gir, and his immcihate successors, but they need not be mentioned here, 

f But “ rasio,” “ Pukkhto,” “ l^ukshto,” “ Fashtu ” “ Pakhto,” and ‘‘ Fakhhto ” are unknown to them. 

1 1 shall enter into greater detail on these matters in my history of the Afghans and their country. 

§ Shah-i-Jahan Badshah, who proceeded to Kabul in 1049 H. ( 1639-40, A.1).) by the Khaibar route, 
returned f^om tlienoe by that of Logar and Bangas’h, the one described uncier, and reached Kohat on the 
25th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal of that year. 

^ II On a blulT of'whiclf the. upper citadel, now in ruins, stands. 

^ Such is the literal meaning, but it appears to have been so called after some holy Sdfis apparently— lovers 
in a divine love. 

•• Not to be mistaken for Guzr-gah ; 64zar-gah has a very different signification. ^ . • 

Many alterations have? taken place, it must be remembered, since this account was written, especially within 
the last few years, and many buildings have been removed, and others ruined, since the B&rakzis overthrew 
their sovereign’s dynasty, aud divided the l)urraai kingdom among themselves. 
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or tomb of BAbar BadshAh, near by on the left hand, while the GAzar-gAh lake and 
streaij) lie close by on the right. From the totnb, otie kuroh soutli, is a cluster of 
villages styled Hindka’i,* which lie close by on the right hand. 'Fhese villages are 
also called ChhAr Dih, or the four villages, the lands of which arc extensive, and 
yield a considerable revenue. The Ab-i-MadAghau (MadAghan water), the name of a 
large (;ana], whi<;h joins the (idzar-gAh, also lies near by on tin; right hand. Opposite 
Hindka’i a cut has been made from the canal before mentioned, enough to turn four 
water-mills, and carried to the left hand, towards the makbara’b of BAbar BAdshAh 
previously mentioned. 

“ From Hindka’i, or the ChhAr Dih, three kuroh south, is CbliAr AsiyA (the four 
mills), consisting of several TAjzik villages, and the canal above mentioned lies close 
by on the right hand. About one. mill of water has been drawn off from the canal, and 
conducted into the fields and gardmis of this district. 

“ On the left hand, likewise, are several villages, not om; only, bidonging to the 
TAjziks, styled Masai, also written Masual. The Logar river passes from hen* one 
kuroh and a half on the left-hand side, behind the screen of mountains.f I'Tom 
thence (('hhAr AsiyA), three kuroh south, is a little hill or rising ground on which are 
several graves of Musalm An people. This little hill lies on the left-hand side of the 
road, and the Madaghau Nahr or canal lies close by on the right-hand side. 

“ On the right band, likewise, on the opposite side of the iVladAghan Nahr, there are 
several 'rAjzik villages, know'n by the name of NAn-yAz, and from thence, one kuroh 
south, is GumrAn, the name of two large villages, lying on either side of the Logar 
river, on the left-hand side of the road at some distance off, while the MadAghan Nahr 
lies close by on the right-hand side. 

“ I'rom this jilacc there is a road, on the left hand, by which the Kabr-i-Mulla,J or 
MulbVs tomb, east of the (tIiAs’Iu of .Mi-yandzey LAr, referred to farther on, may be 
reached. 

“ I’rom thence (GumrAn), one kuroh south, is the Logar river, which you can cross 
knee deep in tla^ cold sc'ason, but in the commencement of spring, when the snows 
begin to melt, it bee.ornes flooded and overflows (its banks). This river comes from 
the right hand, and flows towards the west, passing by in its course the villages and 
lands of Dih-i-Ya’knb, which lies one kuroh east of KAbul, BagrAmi, and But-Khak. 
The MadAghan Nahr shows itself at some distance on the right hand. 

“ 'Pwo kuroh south from the Logar river are several TAjzik villages (‘ailed KhurdgAn, 
which lie one kuroh on the right-hand side of the road. In this wAdi, or broad valley, 
sonic of the Ghalzi tribe; dwell as ilAts or .nomads, and they also cultivate; a little land. 
From Khi'irdgAn, another three kuroh south, is MadAghan,§ a large village belonging 
to the; TAjziks, on the other (larther) side of the Logar rive;r, wliich .appears at the 
distance of about one; kuroh on the right-hand side. A large; nahr or canal has been 
cut from the Logar river to the village;, and carried from the east side; of that place; to 
the houses and gardens of KAbul and tbe e;nvirons of thsit city, and which canal, as 
previously stated, is c.alled the Nahr-i-Madeighan. 

“ About thr(;e kuroh south of MadAghan is Zargln'in S’hahr,l| a cluster of several 
large TAjzik villages. The Logar river passes at tbe distance of a kuroh and a half to 
the north-west of these, at the foot of the mountains. From this point they have (‘ut 
a canal and brought the water into their flelds and gardens. The village of Kalangar, 
which is the chief place in this district, shows itself on' the farther (west) side of the 
Logar river, about three kuroh distant. 

“ From the Zarghun S’hahr two roads branch off. That on the right hand goes to 
Ghaznin and KandahAr. The left-hand route, by which the writer proceeded, is as 
follows. Two kuroh south of the Zarghfin S’hahr the wAdi or large open valley be;gin8 
to contract, and a small river enters it from a dara’h on the left-hand side, and 
which, running to the right, neeir Kalangar, joins the Logar river. This small river is 
ealled the Reid-i-Do-bandi, or Do-Baudi river. On both banks of it there are uumer/aus 
gardens and extensive cultivation. 

“ The dara’h through which it runs is called KhAshi, and, in truth, it is a delightful 
(pleasant, etc.) place, and a charming situation, lying in the direction of se^th-east 


* Tarnexl into “ Indike ” in the map. 

f liiwill be obseired that there is oo mention of any Kabul river running through the city, and with good 
reasem. 

i See page 74. The Mi-yandzey L&r may be turned by that road. 

IncorreeXly eipelt “ Mazzag&n” in the map. 

Ssrghan a%ni||es " green,” ** verdant,” etc., in the iNa'hto language. 

ia 
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and nortli-wcst, and is four or five kuroh in length.* * * § From Khfirdgun to the extreme 
end of this dara’h they term tlie Logar country, and its chief places are Kaldugar, 
before mentioned, Hisurak, and Barakkai. 

“You now cross the Do-bandi river, and reach Sa’ad-ullali Khan, one of the large 
villages of the dara’h situated on tliis river. It is inhabited by Sayyids. 

“ From NAn-ya* to Kalangar a great detached mountain range shows itself dn the 
right-hand side (the west), and Klinrdgaii, Madaghan, and other villages arc situated 
at the base of it. 

“ From th(! excessive cold prevalent on this range of mountains there is no grass, 
verdure, nor vegetation, and, indeed, on the mountains of this district generally trees 
.and grass ar«^ scarce. 

“ In this dara’h of Kboshi there are several smafs, or caves, and in the winter season 
the cattle and flocks of. the inhabitants of the dara’h are kept in them. 

“ From this village of Sa’ad-ullah Khan to that of Kalangar, by way of the river, is 
seven kuroh, which is well known. By proceeding three kuroh south of the village of 
Sa’ad-ullah Khan, among the mountains, first by way of the before-mentioned river, 
and afterwards leaving it on the right hand, you ascend on the left hand a high 
mountain range where two roads branch oft’ that is to say, a road on the right-hand 
side conics from the village of Taghran.f which is one of the large villages of the 
Toman of Logar, and joins this road (that is, the main route from Kabul to Baghzan, 
now under explanation), and between this dara’li (of Khi'ishi) and the last-named 
village is a very high (and deep) gorge or defile, called the Kotal-i-lJchagiin. From 
this point, where the two roads div(?rge, to Taghran is a distance of seven kuroh, and 
from the village of Sa’ad-Ullah Khiin to Taghran is also a distance of seven kuroh, 
which is well known. 

“ From this same point, proceeding half a kuroh east up the mountains to the 
summit, and again descending a similar distance in the same direction, you come again 
on the same river, the Uo-handi, and the riglit-hand part, from which direction the 
river passes, they call the Kafir or Infidel’s dara’h, which lies in a mountain range of 
great altitude, and the roadway is very difficult. 

“ From the before-mentioned river, having proceeded onwards a quarter kuroh to 
the east, you reach Do-l»andi, a fortress of great strength (in former times), situated 
on a ridge of the mountains, on the right-hand side of the road. Its foundation is 
attributed to one of the Gurganiah Sultiins,^ but it is now totally desolate and de- 
populated. This dara’h they call the Dara’h of Do-bandi, and the Kotal which has been 
just passed they call the Ghas’lii or Ghiik’hi of Do-bandi (ghas’h or ghak’h is the 
Pus’hto for tooth, and ghiis’haey or ghak’haey the crest of a mountain or pass, which, 
inflected, becomes GhAs’hi or Ghak’hi). It is three or four kuroh in length, and iu 
this dara’h the Ghalzi Afghans dwell after the.manner of ilats or nomads. 

“ From KAbul to Do-haudi there are no tall trees ; indeed, through the excessive 
cold, and the falls of snow in these parts, grass grows but scantily. 

“ At the Do-bandi Kotal, likewise, the Tajzik territory terminates in this direction, 
the Persian language ceases to be spoken, and the Pus’hto or Afghan language begins, 
but the Pus’hto of the ilats or nomads of this district is much affected by Persian 
speaking neighbours.§ 

“ Opposite the old fortress of Do-bandi two roads branch off*. That going to the 
right is called the Katah Sang road, and that g<nng to the left, the Mi-yandzey Lar. 
From each of these directions a small river comes, which, east of the fortress of 
Do-handi, unite, and then, under the name of the ll6d-i-Dobandi, flows through the 
dara’h of KhAshi, and finally unites with the Logar river. 


• Jt is a very easy march from this place to Kabul city. 

Ktiishi, Zargliuii 8’halir, and Do-bandi, all three places, ap})oar in the new map contained in the Pro- 
ceeding.s of the Royal Geographical Society’’ for January 1879, under the incorrect names of “Kachi,” 

Zurgiin Shah,” and “ l.)obaiid.” 

t The peculiar manner in which the names of these two places, and and some others, are written, — 
with what is granimatically known, in ’Arabic, as ianwiii or nunnation, by doubling the vowel with which the 
mold terminates, and sitljjoining the letter \ the vowel in such cases taking after it the sound of c,-^is meant 
probably to express some Turkish sound or pronunciation, in case of the other vowels, T or being used, 
the sounds liccomc in and vn respectively. 

{ The sovereigns of the house of Timur, the Gurgan, or Son-in-law, antecedent to the year 913 H. 

A«D.)> when their territory was conquered by SbaibAni Khan. 

§ This, then, is the natural boundary in this direction of tlie country of the Afghans, or tdn of the Piis’bt, 
or Ruk’ht, or Pds’ht, or Pak’Jl^t, whence tlic Afghans derive their name of Pus’htdn and Puk’btdn. See mj 
Afgbdn Dictionaiy,” new editfon, page 1113. 
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‘‘ Halving procccHcd for a distance of two kuroh east, indining to north-east, frona 
the old fortress, and following the course of the stream through a deep and narrow 
gorge, with the mountains overhanging the way, and ascending at c^very fo()tst(!p, the 
gorge contracting as you proceed, you ascend in tin; direction of east hy a zig-zag 
road to the crest of the pass. Tliis defile and pass they call the (.Jhas’h'ui-Mi-yandz 
Liir* * * § (meant, possibly, for “the middle road” into Hind), which is a delile oxccedingly 
lofty, and from the summit of it the territories of Logar and Ganlaiz, to the west and 
south-west, can he distinctly s(!en, spread out heneath like the (iourtyard of a dwfdliug. 

“ Oil this mountain range a species of trt'e (or shi uh ?) nanu*d nacha’i (tacha’i ?) is 
found. Its leaves are large, of a r(!d i^olour, and sour to the taste ; and it spreads on 
rising out of the ground. 

“ l''rom the summit of this Ghas’hi you descend in the direction of north-east for 
two kuroh and a half, and then reach Manzil-i-Ghalzi, the name of a dara’h and halting 
place of the ildt or nomad Ghalzis. It extends from east to west four kuroh in length, 
and from north to south it is about two kuroh in breadth. From tlie west side of this 
dara’h a river issues, which, passing through the hill tract to tluj oast, rims on into 
Nangrahiir, and obtains the name of Surkli-Rod, or rod river, whicli joins the river 
of KAhiil at Dari'mthah, a sliort distance west of Jalal-abad. 

“ The people of this part call the nioimiain range to the south and east, which 
adjoins the dara’h of Iri-ah, hy the name of Sirkai and that to the west ami north, 
which lies towards or on the side of Kjihul and (Jardaiz, hy the name of Shubul. 

“ One kuroh and a half north, inclining north-east, and proceeding upwards, you 
reach Kahr-i-Mu!la (the Miilla’s grave), the tomb of some holy man ; and here are two 
roads. That on the hd’t baud side comes I'rom the dircM-tion of ( iuniraii, hut it is a diffi- 
cult route. 'I'lie other road is as follows. Froceeding one kuroh north-east, iiiciining 
east, from Kahr-i-Mulla, and then another half akiiroli to the south, you reach Kal»r-i- 
Fakir (the Di'voti'c’s tomb), also the grave of some holy man. From this point like- 
wise two roads hraneh off ; tlie right-hand road, which is named Katali Sang,J comes 
from tin? fort of Do-hamli, as previously mentioned, and here again joins the road 
hy which we have been proceeding. Upon the whole it is smoother and more level 
than the main route, and it is on this account that artillery and such like heavy materials 
are taken to and fro hy this road.§ 

“ They call the route from Kabr-i-Mulla to this place Uagha’h (in Pus’hto sign!- 
fying the skirt of a mountain bordering on an uncultivated tract). A small stream of 
water comes from this side of Katah Sang and another from the Ragha’h, which, 
having united w'cst of Kahr-i-Mulla, runs on to Iri-ah. A forest of chalghozah trees 
{Pinu-s Gerarfliann), and the Iri-ah territory, commence at Kahr-i-Mulla. 

“ One kundi and a half to the south of Kahr-i-Fakir there is a considerahl 
sufficient to turn ten or twelve water-mills, which issues from a tangaey (a gorge of 
the mountains) lying on the left hand (north), and running to the south goes into 
Iri-ah. A stream at Kahr-i-Fakir likewise, at this place, joins this larger river, which 
then obtains the name of Rud-i-Sirka’h, or Sirka’h river. 

“ From thence having gone half a kuroh to the south, along the before-mentioned 
river,- you reach Shumu Khel, a small village on the leff-hand side, on a ridge of the 
mountains belonging to and named after a section of the Dzadzi tribe. 

“ Two kuroh and a half farther south from thence is another Shfimu Khel, belonging 
to the same tribe, on the right-hand side, and close to the hefore-mentioued Sirka’h 


e river. 


• Tjar, in Pus’Iito, means “ a road,” “path,” “way,” “track,” etc., and Mi-yandz, which is also a noun, 
signifies “the middle” or “centre* of anything. Mi-yandr.-Ghillaey signifies a “chn-sni,” “a gap,” or 
“ gorge,” but Mi-yandz and Mi-yandznaey ia the adjective for “ middle,” “ mid,” and the like. “ The middle 
road” would be — ^liir being feminine — “da Mi-yandzey Lari,” or “da Mi-yandz-na’i Lari.” The writer 
appears to have merely ^veu the name as it would be expressed in Persian. 

^ It will bo noticed here that there is no mention of a Shutar-Gardana'h pass. The author was too caiiefal, 
as the minuteness and correctness of his descriptions show, to pass over such a fact, if the pass was so callid in 
bis time. It is probably a modern name in this part of the country. 

I fnlly believe that the route west of the Shutar Gardana’h kotal will be found far more formidable than 
bas been and is expected. « 

f Sirka’h, probably, which, when inflected, would become Sirkey. The Sirka’h river is also mentioned 
&rtber on. “ Sarkhe,” as it has been recently colled, is not correct. * » 

X South of Katah Sang is a defile through which a road leads to Bonnfi through Khost and Diwap, by the 
roads subsequently mentioned. 

§ HIRbon the Kurma’h force pursued the fugitives from the Amir, Shor ’Ali Klifiu’a garrison, from the Paiway 
Kotal towards the so-called “ Shuturgurdan ” pass lately, it was a matter of wonder what had become of the 
brass nine-pounders. The half burnt carriages were found, but not the guns, which had vanished. Some 
st^pos e d they had been buried, and some declared that they had Imn “ pol^ camels.” The route these 
gnne wtore iwnov^ by was, without doubt, ffiis very road. i' . 
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liver, on the west bank. A third village named Sbdmu Khel, belonging to th^ same 
people, lies one kuroh and a half fiirther on. The Sirka’h river, having made a bend 
from the left half a kuroh towards the south, joins the river of ’Ali Khel, the name of 
a large straggling village belonging to the ’Ali Khel section of the Dzs'idzis.* 

** From this village of Shnmti Khel two kuroh towards the cast is Spin Ghar, a lofty 
range of mountains, which are always covered with snow. The snow thereon, melting 
from the heat of the sun (in the summer season) in many places, falls down in several 
streams towards the south ; and ou th(> lateral ridges thereof, running in a southerly 
direction, the ’Ali Khel Dzs'idzis, and the Tnris, another tribe, have built their dwel- 
lings. In this part the cold is so intense in winter that it cannot be explained ; it is 
beyond explanation. 

** At Shumu Khel (the last mentioned) also, two roads branch off. That on the 
left hand goes to Kurina’h, and the right-hand one is this. Pmceeding from the 
last-named Shumu Khel one kuroh and a half to the south-westj inclining south, you 
reach Khirmana Khel, the name of two villages belonging to the Dziidzis, and the 
’Ali Khel river lies close by, on the left-hand side. Here, likewise, two roads branch 
off. Th(! left-hand one passes over the river of ’Ali Khel, and goes on to Kurma’h, 
over a great mountain range, the particulars respecting which will be given in the 
route farther on. Thi; other road, the left-hand one, now under explanation, con- 
tinues one kuroh and a half to Baghzan, a large village, the seat of govcaument of 
this locality. To the west of the village is a lofty mountain rtinge ; and the ’Ali Khel 
river passes under the village on the east side. The rustics of this district likewise 
speak the Persian language us well as the Pus’hto. 


Second Route. From Kabul to Ghaznln by way of Ijoyar;\ a distance of fifty kuroh 
south-west, incUniny south ; and this route goes on to Kandahar and Uirdf-. 

“ The road from Kabul to Zarghun S’habr, where the route leading to Baghzan 
separates, has been already described.! 

“ Setting out from Zarghhn S’hahr, and proceeding one kuroh and a half in the 
direction of south-west, inclining west, you reach the TiOgar river, and cross it, the 
water being knee deep (in the winter season). Continuing onwards for another 
kuroh and a half in the same direction you reach Kalangar, a large village on the 
Logar river. South of the village, the water of the Khfishi dara’h, that is to say, the 
Rfid-i-Do-baridi, falls into the Logar river.§ To the north of the village is a high 
mountain range. 

“ From Kalangar three kuroh south-west is Hisarak, but rustics who cannot pronounce 
properly may call it Isarak. It, is a large village in the torniin of Logar; and the river 
of that name flows on tht; south side of the village. From this point they style the 
Logar by the name of Ab-i-Gardaiz (the water or river of ^Gardaiz),l| and the road 
follows the bank of the river. 

“ From Hisarak (literally, the Fortlet or Little Fort) distant two kuroh is Dih-i-Do- 
shina’h, which is likewise a large place. From thence four kuroh, along the course of 
the river, is the great village of Barakkai, belonging to the Tajzik people, like the 
villages previously mentioned. 

“ Seven kuroh from Barakkai in the same direction is Sugawand, also written 
Sujfiwand by ’Arabs, who change y into,/, now a small village, lying under the motm* 
tains. South of it, on the top of a mountain, is a great fortress founded, according to 
tradition, by JarashedBadshah, and named Kala’-i-Sugawand or Sujdwandand KaJa’-i- 
Janished. It is wholly desolate and deserted.” 

Sugdwjaud or Sujawand is an important and well-known place in Muhammadan 
history and geography, and is mentioned several times by Ab6-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki, and 
other historians. 

Among the events of the reign of ’Umro, the son of Lais, the Suffari or Brazier, 
who reigned from 265 to 287 H (878 to 900 A.D,), it is stated that he conferred the 
government of Zdhulistdn, which Ya’khb, his brother, had annexed, on one of his 


** ITiis is the place to which our new “scientific frontier” is to extend on the west. 

t This word was originally Lohgar, but Afghans hare no aspirates in their language, aiiS' reject them in 
words foreign to their own. 

t Thftt is, the Kurma’h route. See page 69. 

I In the most recent maps the junction is placed a great deal too far south. It is mode to join the Logar 
oven south of Hisarak. , 

I Perhaps more correctly, the Gardais river here meets the Logar. 



chiefs named Fard-ghdn, and sent him thither with a body of 4,000 cavalry. There 
was a |;reat Hind6 idol temple in that part, which was called the temple of Sugdwand, 
and pilgrims from all parts of Hind used to flock there to worship ttic idols. Fard- 
gh^n, as soon as he arrived in that part, seized this idol temple, broke the idols, sacked 
the place, and drove out the infidels. The booty, less the share of ’IJmro, their 
sovereign, was distributed among the troops. On this “ llae Kamlu, a Rae of Hind” 
(probably llae Kamlfi, who is said to have been one of the Buddhist rulers of Kabul 
and its dependencies), “ assembled a gi’cat host to avenge the ijisults olTered to his 
gods and the sack of their ttunple, but, on his becoming informed, through some of 
the fugitive Hindus, that the Musulman invader had received large reinforcements, 
♦* and that his object was to entice the Hindu host among the defiles arid passes, and 
** then slaughter them, Rae KainhVs energy waxed cold, and he finally retired without 
<* coming into contact with the enemy.” 

N^isir-ud-Dln, Sabuk-Tigin, when commander of the forces of Amir Pirey, who 
succeeded, on the death of Amir Balka-Tigiri, as rulei of the tief oP iThaznm and its 
dependencies under the Samaui sovereigns*— these tliree persons were the slaves of the 
Hajib or Chamberlain, Alb-Tigin, the Turk— was sent % Amir Pirey against Abfi- 
’Ali-i-Lawik, the successor to the rights and claims of Amir Abii-Bikr-i-liawik, who 
had been driven from Ghaznin liy Alb-Tigin when he first took possession of it in 
322 H. (934, A.D.)t Lawik is the name, apparently, of the family, or possibly of a 
tribe, 'rhero was also a poet of the same family or tribe. 

Abfi-’Ali-i-Lawik had been solicited on the part of the people of (Jhaznin to come 
and deliver them from the tyranny of Amir Pirey, who was a great villain ; and, 
having obtained aid from the Kabul Shah, who sent his son along with him, and at 
whose court AbA-’Ali appears to have taken refuge, they marched towards Ghaznin. 
Nfisir-ud-l)in, Sabuk-Tigin, with his forces, pushed on from (jihaznin through the 
Sugiiwand dara’h or pass before they had time to approach it, and cuicountered them 
near Charkh,J which is mentioned elsewhere, at page 6*4, and overthrew Abfi-’Ali-i- 
Lawik, and put him and his <:onfed(jrate to flight. Great booty was captured, and, 
among other things, ten elephants. 

When Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, son of Sultan Mahmnd-i-Sabuk-Tigin, was 
returning to Ghaznin from Hind, after the capture of Hansi, h<5 returned to Ghaznin 
by the dara’h or pass of Sugawand. It was the beginning of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Awwal, 429 H. (the first week in March, 1038, A.D.), and a vast quantity of snow had 
fallen, in such wise that the depth of it was unknown. Previous to the Sultan’s 
arrival a letter had been despatched to the seneschal of the fortress of Sugawand, 
tlirecting him to bring out his men, and have the road cleared, which was done. 
Baihaki says, “ Had it not been done no one would have been able to pass through it, 
for the road is like a narrow street all the way from the llabat-i-Sultan to the city.” 
'^his route by the Sugawand pass was that followed by the first Muhammadan con- 
querors of India, who established their rule and religion therein. Mahmud-i- Sabuk- 
Tigin made thirteen expeditions into Hind, and probably came through the Khaibar 
on one of them, when he marched against Jai-pal, in 391 H. (1001, A.D.), and encoun- 
tered him in the Pes’liiiwar province, which was the reason for his adopting that rcftite 
(if he did follow it and not that by Kohat), but he certainly did not use it on the other 
twelve. His son, Mas’ud, used the Sugawand route, as we have heard above Irom the 
historian Baihaki ; Sultiin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the Ghur^ Sultan of 
Ghaznin, never once took the Khaibar route, but the Sugawand, the route by Gardaiz 
to Karman and Sankhran, and that by Naghar on all occasions; and his mamluks, and 
successors to the thrones of Ghaznin and Ocllii respectively, Taj-ud-Diu, 1-yal-duz, 
and Kutb-ud-Din, £-bak, never followed the Khaibar route. 

The Sugdwand pass was the direct route to Iri-ab, Karman, and Sanki'irAp, subse- 
quently, and to this day, known as Shanfiziln or Shalfiziin {I and n being interchange- 
able), the fiefs held hy Sultan Tsij-ud-Din, l-yal-d6z, during his master’s lifetime. 

Soon after his succession to the Ghaznin throne, he had to leave Ghaznin and 
retire into those parts again, but soon after recovered it. Then hostility arose between 


* The Gardaud ttys that Amir Pirev held « all Zdbulistdn, that is to say, Ghaznin, gardaiz, Barwdn, and! 
*»Bust.” • 

f Dr. Bellow ^qnite mistaken in sapposing that ** Sabaktaghin,” as he styles him, fonndod the dty of 
Qhasnia in 976, JriU. See Note §, page 63. 

I ThI HalVBdftD, says Suj&wand and Charkh are 'dependencies of thetomdn of Logar. Under the re- 
venae system ol AkbmBddshdb, Gardais formed a separate tomdn, and was rated at 20 lakhs; and 30^032 
ddms. A%fadn8 dirdling in it famished a militia of 200 JhcNrse and 1,000 f[>ot. Ghaznin formed aaotlter 
jottiE^ hot wde under urn j urisdiction of Kdbn}. 

"" RriMt; ' ^ 





him and his son-in-law, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, respecting the possession of the province 
of Lfihor, which I-yal-dAz claimed as a province of the Ghaznin empire w^ich it 
certainly had been from the time of its first conquest. Kutb-iid-Din, i-bak and T&i- 
ud-Din, I-yal-dijz, epcountcrod each other in the Panjab, the latter was defeated and 
pursued by the former, who marched to Ghaznin and possessed himself of that capital 
for a few days, and I-yal-dhz had to retire into Karms'm and Iri-ab again. His rival 
gave himself up to riot, and the people of Ghaznin, by whom I-yal-dAz was much 
beloved, -seat la^him secretly to make known the state of affairs, and urge him to 
return, l-yal-d^z did s6, and. came, without doubt, by the Sugawaud pass, the most 
direct road ; and Kuth-tid-Din, I-bak, after forty days’ possession, had to retire precipi- 
tately by the route of Sang-i-Surakh, of which more will he mentioned presently. ^ 
Before closing these remarks on Sugiiwand and its fortress and pass, I must refer to 
the “Geographical Index” to Volume II., page 575, of Elliot’s “ India,” edited by 
Mr. J. Dowson, who remarks that “ the following list will probably be found useful 
and may obviate the necessity of reference or inquiry.” Then comes, at page 578* 

the following quotation from Major-Gericrjil A. Cunningham : * ' * 

“ Sakawand.— In the territory of Kabul, which belonged to Kumlu. It is mentioned 
“ by Istakhri and Ibn Haukal as one of the dependencies of Bamifm, along with Kdbul 
“ Ghazni, and Parwan. Idrisi gives it as being sevtm days’ journey from Kabnl^ and 
“ the same distance from Khoniab, for which I would read Hariab, as J believe it to 
“ be the Ii yah or Irjdb of Sharif-ud-din and the Ilaryfib of the present day,— which is 
“ at the bead of the Kuram valley, to the south-east of Kabul. Sakawand would 
“ thereliire be at or near .lalalabAd,” etc., etc. 

How erroneous this statement is, is sufficiently apparent. 

To continue the account of th<; route. 

^ “ Procee<iing four knroh in the same direction as before (along the banks of the 
Ab-i-Gardaiz) you reach Haft Asiya, or the Seven Mills, near which, on the right-hand 
side, the road from Kabul joins this route, and from thence another three kiiroh is 
Shush Giio, signifying, in the Persian language, a whitish rod bullock or cow, also 
written Sh’niz Gao.* It is the name of a dara’h of the mountains, and from it three 
kuroh is Dahan-i-Sberf (the Lion’s .laws or Mouth), a narrow, stony defile of great 
elevation. From thence another three kuroh, by a somewhat steep descent of about a 
kuroh, is the Uauzah-i-Sultan Mahmfid, son of Ndsir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigin, which lies 
close to the road on the left hand, consisting of a lofty building, at the side of which 
are a ksirez, and extensive gardmis. From thence one kuroh farther south-west is 
Ghaznin, a large city of the Tajzik race ; and the villages along the road are also 
inhabited by that people.” 

An account of Ghaznin I must defer for the last Section of these notes. 

Third Itoute. From Kabul to Segi, one of the chief villages of the Dara^h of Khmt a 
distance of ninetg kuroh., % and consisting of two different roads. ’ 

Before commencing with the description of the routes, it will be well to give a brief 
description of Kliost, and also of Bangas’li or Barigak’b, in which the Khost Dara’b is 
included. 

Tile particulars respecting Bangas’h, strange to say, are very meagre in all the 
copies of the A’in-i-Akbari, the printed text edited by the late Mr. W. H. Blochmann 
M.A., included. All the manuscript copies I have examined have the ruled forms 
for the details, but they arc not filled in. 

Under the head of “ Sarkfir-i-Kabul,” Abfi-l-Fazl says, that the tom.^m of Bangas’h 
has to furnish, or is assessed, rather, as being able to furnish 7,000 horsemen and 
87,800 foot for militia purposes. He then enters into some details, but from the 
names of the tribes given, there is evidently a misplacement of the text, for the details 
refer to the tomiin of Bagriim or Pas’h/iur and Purs’hawur, as Pes’hdwar was called in 
that day, and which was not included in Bangas’h. 

Bangas'h or BangaKh. 

“ This is the name given to a number of Afghan tribes, said to amount altogether 
to about 100,000 families, as well as to a tract of mountainous country in which they 

- ■ ■ - * ■ • 

* There is also the Sh’niz Dara’h, in which the Wardags dwell, and the Sh’niz river, which rises a little to 
the west of the Shor Dahnn pass. What Sb’niz maj mean I cannot say. Shaniz, in the old Persian — 

“ ebony,” but that would lx; altogether inapplicable here. Perhaps sh’niz and shush are synonymous. • 

t 'I'ho name of this pass, in tho map contained in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographiol Society ” for ' 
January, 1879, which is said to be based on Miyor Wilson’s new map, has been turned into Sher-i-Dana.^’ 
t By the most direct of these two roads is meant. 
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dweM^ This is again subdivided into B&la or Upper Bangas’h, and P/i'in or Lower 
Bangas’h. The former name is applied to the people who dwell high up in the moiin* 
tains and in the depressions of the hills, and the latter name to the people who dwell 
lower down, and to the tract into which the rivers flow. 

“ Bangas’h, so called, extends for upwards of one hundred kuroh in length from east 
to we§t, and about sixty kuroh in breadth from north to south. It consists of lofty 
mountain tracts, and extensive and sometimes broad dara’hs. It is situated chiefly 
in a cold. climate, but a little of it is hot. Each dara’h is known after the natne of the 
tribe or section of the tribe inhabiting it, while the villages are called after the name 
of the clans or smaller sections of such tribes as inhabit them. 

“ It is not necessary here to name all the smaller dara’hs, offshoots from the larger 
ones, as the former will be found notitnid elsewhere during our route through them ; 
but the larger dara’hs, through which the writer passed in making these surveys, are 
Khost, Dawar, Maidaii, Sibri, Bakr Khel, and Kohat." 


K/iosf. 


“ Khost is the name of a great cleft of an extensive mountain range, in length from 
east to west thirty kuroh, and will he about eight kuroh in width from north to south ; 
and other smaller dara’hs, mentioned farther on, as they are reached, are connected 
with it. In the winter season much snow falls, and in the summer the cold even does 
not leave the air (the air is still chilly). 

“ From the mountain range on the west a small river issues, which, flowing between 
difficult mountains lying to tlie east of Khost, near Palinnn, joins the Kurma’h river. 

The inhabitants of this dara’h belong to the Karhlrni division of the Afghan nation, 
and are sometimes called by the general appellation of Khosti, that is, iiihabitauts of 
Khost, but tluire is no tribe called “ Khostwals.” They are held iii great repute for 
their bravery. 

“ The chief and largest village or small town in this territory is called Segi, and is 
situated about the middh; of the valley, on the south side of the Shamal river, and the 
district is very productive and enjoys an exceedingly cool and pleasant climate. Some 
of the land is lalmi (dependent on rain for irrigation), and some rudi (irrigated from 
streams). The latter lauds produce rice and much wheat, of winch the Government 
share is one fourth. The lalmi lands produce barley, lentils, and cotton in large 
quantities, and on the produce of these lands the Government takes one tenth. 

“ The people arc of four septs. Those who dwell to the w<!st of the town of Segi are 
styled Kuwatii {see page 91 and next road) ; those on the east of it Parayii, also called 
Paniya ; those located in the mountains to the north of it are known by the name of 
Dirm^iu ; and Akobi* is the name of a clan who dwell nvwth of the Dirman clan. 

“ These four divisions number altogether about 20,000 families, and pay 14,000 
rupees yearly as a tithe or tenth to the Durrtini Government, and furnish a contingent 
of 200 horsmen in time of war to the Biidshah’s army. 

In the mountain tracts to the south-west (called Chitti at page 89), which is 
about ten kuroh distant from Segi, some hundreds of the Tiirarn tribe dwell.f They 
are a very valiant people. Hunting falcons are taken in their locality. The Tararns 
have neither taxes nor revenue to pay. 


JFirst road . — From KA^bul to Segi, by way of Gardaiz, which is over one hundred 
kuroh.J 

“ Tne road from Kitbul to Do-shina’h has been given in the preceding route. From 
thence two kuroh south is Taghran, a large village in the toman of Logar, and you 
proceed along the banks of the river of that name. From thence, twelve kuroh south, 
inclining south-east, is Gardaiz, the name of a large dara’h belonging to the Tiijziks; 
and by the way are numerous ascents and descents. A great mountain range lies on 
both the right and left hand side, and on the route there is much water (many small 
streams, feeders of the main river), and much population and cultivation. 

“ From thence, another twelve kuroh south, inclining south-east, is Dcra’i-i-Miah Khel 
(deral, in Pus’hto, signifies “ a mound, “ a hillock, “ a heap,” “ pile,’^ etc.) — the hillock 


• “ Yakoobi.” 

f Tb« T4i^ tribe are descended from Tdram, otherwise Sayjid Tdhir, one^ of the adopted sons of 
Kdkar.: They are snbdivided into several sectionsTbat are not numerous. This tribe must not be mistake 
ibir^srhi. : 

; I Foirtl^ m thb auth^ say^^ this, route, is not longest, but also the most ^ffloult. 

' * ” ' 


of the Miah Khel, inhabited by Afgh&ns. On the road there is scarcity of watep. and 
oxcess of Iiilly country. From thence, another ten kuroh to the east, inclining ^outh> 
east, brings you to NaraArA, the name of a number of villages belongin"’ to the 
Jzadr&rn Afghans.* On the way is a defile of great elevation, and out of it a river 
flows, which runs towards the south in the direction of the dara’h of Khost, and 
obtains the name of Shamal. From thence, ten kuroh farther east, is Segi of'MuIla 
Sa’id, a large villag<; or small town, the seat of Government of the tomdn of Khost. 

“ On tlw way thith<*r are sonje thirty or forty villages lying on either side of the 
Shamal river, and all these villages they stylo by the name of Kuwiita. To the west 
of the village of Segi is the tomb and shrine of Mulla Sa’id. He was a person of 
wisdom and knowledge, and practised them. The Shamal river passes under the 
village on the south side, and mountain ranges show themselves at a distance on the 
right and left hand.f ‘ 


Second road . — From Kabul to Segi by way of Iri-iib and 
four different roads. 


Kurma’b, consisting of 


« I. The first of those four roads from Kabul to Segi, is by way of Chakkura’i which 
is the nearest of the tour. . 

“ Sotting out from Kabul and proocoditig four kuroh (south) you reach Masa’i, the 
name of a cluster of Tajzik vilhig<rs on the west bank of the Logar river. Crossing 
It below the villages, and proceeding twelve kuroh towards the south, you reach 
Chakkura’i, a largo village belonging to the great Afghan tribe of Ghalzi, who dwell 
about lune loading the life of iliits or nomads. On the way there are many ascents 
and descents, the country being very mountainous. 

" From Chakkura’i twelve kuroh (in the; same direction) is Babbur, another villao-e 
belonging to the (ihalzis, and the road thither is of much the same nature as the 
preceding, with numerous ascents and descents. Here too the Ghalzis dwell as ilats 
or nomads. . 

“ Another twelve kuroh south from thence is ’Ali Khel, previously mentioned (at 

{ )age 72), at the foot of the Spin Ghar mountain range, which lies close by on the 
eft-hand side. Three kuroh east is BaUit, a large village in the territory of Kurma’b. 
The road is liki; the bed of a river, and the bofore-mentioned mountain range of Spin 
Ghar lies near by on the left hand, while on the right there is a great Kotal or pass 
(the Paiwar).J 

“ Three kuroh east is Paiwar, which is also a large village ; and by the way there is 
a vast cultivation, and the country is very populous. From ’Ali Khel to this place the 
T6ri Afghjins dwell. A river issues from the Spin Ghar range, which, passing Balfit 
and Paiwar on the east side and flowing towards the east, joins the river of Shaluzfm. 

“ From I*aiwar five kuroh to the south-east is Istifi, a considerable village on the 
Kurma’h river. At this place two roads branch off. That on the left hand goes to 
Bfizar-i. Ahmad Khiin, the chief town in the Barmu district (a little south-east of the 
new station of Bannn). The right-hand route is as follows : — 

« Having crossed the Kurma’h river from Istia, and proceeding ten kuroh to the south- 
east, a large village is reached belonging to one of tin; Bangas’h tribes, and styled the 
Algad.§ On the way thither there is much ascent and descetJt, and the road lies over 
a very high defile. From the Alg.ad two kuroh to the south is Maidsin, a large village 
helonging to the tJdzi KhclDzadzis, who arc accounted among the tribes of Bangas’h* 
and the dara’h in which it lies is also called the Maidan Dara’h. * 

« The ijdzi Khel are a large section or clan, amounting to nearly 20,000 families.ll 
Some portion of them dwell in the Maidan Dara’h, and a few to the west of the 
Kurma’h district, while a considerable number of them live in the Iri-fib district as 
cultivators of the soil. Some of them speak the Persian language as well as the 


* The Jzadranx or Jzandrarn Afghans belong to the Kurlilrni division, and are one of the three sub-tribes 
of the Maugali mentioned in note *, page 78. They spring from the same common ancestor as the Dilaziks. 
Wurakzis, and others. ^ 

f Near this village is the fort in which Major-General Roberts so lately left the Sadozi ShSh-zAdah as our 
representative in Khost, which he had again to abandon. 

, X The writer must Unvo come to what is now calleil the •* Spin Gawe ” Kotal. If a Pne’hto name ii intendMl 
It must Ixj Spin Ghwiiwi, if the “White Cows’” Kotal is referred to. It was evidently nbt bo called in the 
author’s time. The mimo is written “Ispingwai” in the article on “ The Mountain Passes of the Afghan 
“ Frontier of British India,” in the “ Proceeding of the Royal Geographical Society,” for January, 1879.** 

§ Tho word algad is said to mean a deep ravine, but here no ravine is mentioned, but a high d W e Wbat 
. the derivation of algad is I am unaware. 

II This number must refer to the whole of the Dzddzi tribe, of which the TTdzi Khel are but a acf i f i Vnu Set 
page 81. a 
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PusWo. They have to pay tax to the Durrani Government, amounting to about ■ 
14,0^ rupees yearly, and to furnish sometimes 300 and sometimes 400 cavalry, as a 
contingent to Timlir Sh/ih’s army, when called upon. 

“ The Dara’h of MaidAn, sometimes also called tJdzi Khel, from the name of one of 
the clans inhabiting it, is about twelve kuroh in length, and nearly the same in breadth. 
On the north side it adjoins a hilly tract of country, on the west the mountains in the 
district occupied by the Sibri clan, and south the low hills and mountain clefts (defiles 
and ravines) in the country of the Bakr Khel, which is full of ascents and descents. 
On the east of the Maidun Dara’h is the range of Mihtar Suliim'm, or Koh-i-Siyah, 
and on its highest slopes some of the IJdzi-Khel dwell. The dara’h is very cold. In 
winter much snow falls, and even in the summer one cannot pass the nights without a 
blanket and a fire. 

“ The stream issuing from this dara’h runs from west to east, and near the village of 
Palimin* unites with tlm Kurma’li river. 

“ From Maidiin village five kuroh south is Bakr Khel, which is also called Miinak 
Khel, and is included in Khost ; and on the road thither is a great Kotal or pass. 
One kuroh south from Bakr Khel is a small river called the Tsamair, which comes 
from the right-hand side (west), and, flowing to the left, joins the Shamal river 
which runs thi’ough Khost. The mountains on the right and left are seen at some 
distance off. 

“ Two kuroh south of the Tsamair stream is a cluster of villages called Akobi, the 
name of a section <jf the Dinniin Afghsin clou, and on the way thither are many 
ascents and descents. Having |»roceed<!d from thence another kuroh to the south-west 
you reach the dry bed of a river. After heavy rains in the mountains during the 
rainy season, the water conuis from the right hand (westward) and, running to the 
left, joins the Tsamair river, which is also known as the Bakr Khel river. 

“ From thence (the dry bed of the river) one kuroh to the south-west and south, you 
reach a small cleft, or defile, and, having passed it, and gone anotlnw half kuroh south, 
and another kuroh south-west, you reach a high plateau, which is tolerably level. You 
then descend half a kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach the bed of a river 
which is dry, exce[it after rains in the momitains. On cither side of it are springs of 
pure and cool water. This river bed comes from the right hand, and runs to the left 
to join the Shamal river. 

“ From this dry river bed one kuroh to the south-west, inclining to soutli, is Kalaey- 
i-Biikir Khan (the village of Bakir Khan). This is a place of considerable size belonging 
to the Mo-ton Afghans ; and half a kuroh south-west from thence is the dry bed of a , 
small river which you cross. The source of this little river is in the Dara’h of Sakra’h, 
or Sakra, whicdi is a very fruitful and productive tract. In the upper part of the 
dara’h the inhabitants have made cuts from the river bed, and conducted the water 
into their lands; and hence’, lower down, the bed is dry. 

“ Proceeding onwards from the dry bed of this river half a kuroh south-west, you 
come to Mando Khel, which is a large village. The Dara’h of Sakra’h is seen from 
thence one kuroh west, on the right-hand side. 

“ From the village of Bakir Khan to this place the Mo-ton Afghans dwcll.f 

“ After leaving Mando Khel and advancing twai kuroh south-west, you come to the 
Shamal river; and, proceeding from thence, in the river (in the bed of, or at the side 
of, the river), for one kuroh to the west, you come to Segi afore-mentioned, situated 
on the river, on the left hand. 

“ IT. The second of these four roads from Kfibul to Segi is by the village of Khirmand 
Khel. 

“ From Kabul to Khirmand Khel the road has been already given (at page 72). 
From thence crossing the river of ’All Khel, knee deep, to the cast side, you proceed- 
for two kuroh in a narrow dara’h of the mountains towards the east, at every tbutstep 
ascending, and afterwards, still ascending, after proceeding another kuroh south, 
you reach the crest of the range. At that point, on the south side, there is a small 
stream of water, which runs down for a short distance towards the south and is lost. 
'This defile or cleft is called Mang-ydr, and the boundary of the territories of ^urma’h 
and Irl-db is marked by the line of watershed of these mountains,^ The defile is very ; 
narrow in some places, and its widest parts are not more than about one hundred 


This is tarned into ^‘PalliuBone*' in tbe Indian Atlas map. 

. t Tho town or large village of Pikir Khdn would be spoken of as ** the village of the Mo*ton clau,” bat 
t1tB.viUiigeb^ or 


one hundred and twenty gaz (ells) wide. The mountains rise precipitously oiy^either 
side, in some places like a wall.* * * § 

Having proceeded from the crest of this defile half a kuroh south, you reach the 
dry bed of a river, which, when the snows melt, contains water which comes from the 
right hand (south), and runs to the left, and enters the Kurma’h river. On the right 
and l(-*ft hand you have lofty mountain ranges. The range on the right tfiey eall 
Kar-y6, and the people dwelling therein belong to the Afghan clan of Jzadrtirn, one 
of the sections of the Biih'i or Upper Bangas’h tribe of Mangali. The mountains on the 
left hand they call Kurma’h. Proceeding from the river bed just mentioned one 
kuroh and a half south and south-east, you reach the small village of Piran, peopled 
by Sayyids, and on the south side of the village is the river of Iri-ab, called the 
Kar-yii, It comes from the right hand, and, running to the left, obtains the name of 
Kurma'h. When in flood, it cannot be crossed, and at other times, although the water 
generally is not more than knee deep, it is, nevertheless, very cold and very rapid, in 
such wise that, except at the different fords, horses, camels, and strong men cannot 
cross. 

“ Having crossed the river you proceed one kuroh south-east, and reach Tsurak 
(probably Hisiirak, vitiated), the name applied to six or seven villages belonging to 
one of the Bala or Upper Bangas’h tribes — ^the tribe of Chamkani — and the Kar-yii, or 
Iri-^b river lies near by <m the left-hand side. Going from thence half a kuroh to the 
south-east you reach the commencement of the little Bara’h of Kuni-zi, which, from 
north to south, is about three or four kuroh in length. It contains some ten or twelve 
villages called by the general name of Birman Khel, after a clan of Afghans. To the 
south of it is a high mountain range which is called Gabriif, and the people dwelling 
therein, consisting of about 700 families, they also are called Gabrii. 

“ From that direction a considerable river flows, which runs towards the north, 
and joins the Kar-ya or Iri-ab river. The Birman Khel is a clan of one of the Upper 
Bangas’h tribes. 

Proceeding from Birman Khel or the Bara’h of Kum-zi above mentioned, two 
kuroh and a half along the river in question, in the direction of south-west, you reach 
a cluster of villages called Sikandar Khel, another section of one of the Upper 
Bangas’h tribes. The river lies near by on the right-hand (west) side. The people 
have cut canals from this river, and conducte»l the water into their fields. 

From the Sikandar Khel villages you proceed a kuroh and a half south, inclining 
to the south-west, and having ascended to a plateau you reach Mangal Khel, the name 
of several villages belonging to and called after a clan of the Upper Bangas’h tribes, 
which villages lie on the left hand close to the line of route. A small river comes 
from the left hand, which, running to the right through the Gabra mountain range, 
the abode of the Gabi'A, as previously mentioned, runs into the Bara’h of Kum-zi, or 
DirmAn Khel. The Mangal Khelf consists of about 2,000 families, some of whom 
dwell in fixed habitations, and others roam as Hats or nomads, in this exceedingly cold 
tract of country. 

“ From Kabul to the Sikandar Khel -villages the mountains are generally lofty, 
and the roads, like river beds, very narrow and often arduous, but from these villages 
of the Mangal Khel commences the ascent of difficult and narrow defiles and dara’hs 
(lUch as cannot be described. 

“ From the Matigal Khel villages, four kuroh south-east, inclining east, is another 
cluster of villages belonging to a section of one of the Upper Bangas’h tribes, named 
Babbal Kbel.§ Proceeding onwards from Mangal Kliel you ascend up into a mountain 
tract towering to the clouds, where there is neither water nor inhabitants. It contains 
numerous forests of c7«I(5r/^o^a/i, which the AfghAns term nak’htar and nas’btar, kash- 
lAna’h, and tahtar {Pinus Gerardiand). The trees are of two species, one is exceedingly 
tall and stnaight, its leaves fine and slender, and its cones very small. Its wood Is 
used for building purposes, and is soft and white. It burns like a torch, in such wise 
friat the people of these parts burn strips of it in place of lamps and torches. The 

• This is the scene of Major-General Roberts’ skirmish with a small party of the Mangali tribe, on the 13th 
o( December 1878. It is fortunate on the port of our small force that the Mangglis were not very numerous 
on that occasion. • 

•I may mention that the numerous and powerful tribe which has thus been tamed into “ Mongols ” and 
' ** Mangols” is called Mangali, and is descended from Mangaloey, the fifth son of Karldniaey. The iWangfU are 
.again divided into three sub-tribes, Mughbal, Jzadr&m, and Bahidur-zi, who again are subdivided into ceveral 
bisections. They all dwell contiguous to Khost towards tho north, west, and south. 

t See Note *, page 86. 

1 This must not be mistaken for the Mangali tribe, it is but a Section or elan of a bribe. > 

§ Such people as “ Boobool ” Khel are utterly unknown. 


otheivpecies is less in height, and not so straight, but its leaves are still more slender, 
and tne cones larger than those of the other. There is much similarity in the leaves 
of both, and the difference is scarcely noticeable except by those skilled in these 
matters. The gandah flriiza'h, or olibanum (Soswelliu serrata), clings round and 
climbs upon the trees in such a manner that with axe and adze it cannot be cut away 
from them, and it is only after one has burnt the parasite by fire that the chalghozah 
itself com(?8 forth (ic., becomes cleared). The wild apple {seh-udashli) also grows in 
this part, and the gargara'h or sloe, in great quantities, wliich the people eat. 

Two kuroh south-east from BabhalKliel, proceeding along the hill tops of this range, 
you reach a little river which comes from the right hand, and, half a kuroh towards 
the east, falls into the river afore-mentioned (the Sikandar Khel river). You then 
have to ascend on the right hand, up the mountains, in tin; direction of south-east 
towards a defile or cleft called the Traka’h Kotal or Traka’h Ghak’hi or Ghas’hi. Its 
ascent and descent will be about one kuroh ; and two kuroh and a half from thence, 
in the direction of south-east and east, having entered the dry bed of a river, you reach 
Ohina’h-i-Tsamair, the iiamc'of a small village so called after the china'Ii^ the Pus’htofor 
a spring of Water, which spouts out like a fountain, to the height of about an ell, from 
the dry bed of the Tsamair river, to the north of the village. The aperture is about 
two fists (a span) either way. llound about the spring the ground is dry, and there is 
no appearance of water, but on the north side of the mouth of the apju'ture there is a 
cleft, and out of that the water issues. It is perhaps enough in volume to turn a water- 
mill, but after running towards the south-east it becomes lost again. You are now 
in the Dara’h of Tsamair, which will be presently noticed. 

“ From Cluna’h-i-Tsamair half a kuroh east is Kahr-i-Liwan,* the name of the burying 
plac(i of a darwesh ; and in the vicinity of it is a large graveyard. Froni thence half 
a kiiroh farther east is a cluster of villages, nanied Liwan, belonging to the Sibri 
Afghiins, who are a small clan, consisting of some 3,000 families, and dwell west of the 
Bakr Khel, mentioned farther on, in the dara’h or valley of the Tsamair river. Culti- 
vation is scanty, and tlusy are not called upon to pay tax or revenue. Their territory 
is named Tsamair, and is a dara’h seven kuroh in length, and on the east and west of 
it are lofty mountain ranges. 

“ From this place — the Sibri villages — two roads diverge. That on the right hand 
leads to the village of Akobi, mentioned at pjige 75. It is the longest, being eight 
kuroh, but is the most level. The left hand road is this : — From Liwan half a kuroh 
to the east you come to the dry bed of a river, and, from thence, ascending the 
. acclivity of the mountains for half a kuroh, you thetj descend on the east side of them. 
The highest point of these mountains is the boundary between the Dara’h of 
Tsamair and Bakr Khel. 

" Leaving this point (the crest of the ascent marking the boundary) and proceeding 
half a kuroh to the east, you reach a small river, the water of which comes from the 
left hand and flows to the right, and joins the Tsamair river. From this small river 
another half kuroh farther cast is Bakr Khel, which village they also call M.^mak 
Khel. The land of this dara’h they call Bak. From Bakr Khel to Segi has been 
already given (at page 77). 

“ The Bakr Khel clan of Afghans numbers near upon 0,000 families, and the tract in 
which they dwell is likewise called Bakr Khel after them. The dara’h is about twelvfe 
kuroh long from north to south, and seven in width. On the south side it adjoins the 
territory of the Dirinfin clan. It contains numerous ascents and descents, elevations 
and depressions, and is included in Khost. The land is for the most part lalmi, but 
some is rfidi ; and the system of cultivation is similar to that carried on in Khost, 
previously described. 

“ The Tsamair river comes from the westward, and, flowing through this dara’h, in 
the direction of south-east joins the Shamal river. 

“ The Bakr Khel pay 3,000 rupees yearly as revenue, and have to furnish a con- 
tingent of 60 horsemen to the army of Timfir Shfih, Durrani (when called upon). 

** III. The third road is from Kabul to Segi in Khost by way of Baghzari. 

From K&bul to Baghzan, the chief place in Iri-fib, the route has been -already 
given (at pages 68 to 72). From Baghzai^, having proceeded one kuroh to the soutj^ 
you turn towards the south-east, and then, having gone one kuroh and a half in that : 


* Frobably Lewanaey (mad, ioBane, crazy, fi-enzied). The Sibri country is mentioned at p. 82 os lying west of 
Idle IKiddin Derail of the tTdzi Khel, and south of the Bakr Khel country. A comparison of these descripboiw- 
^ dhow its situation pretty acemrstely. 





direction, turn south again and proceed onwards for another kuroh. You thenf have 
to turn south-east again, and continue to advance in that direction for two ^uroh, 
when you reach the ’Ali Khcl river, and hesre the Dara’h of Iri-fib, in this direction, 
terminates. 

“ After this you proceed about eight kuroh, or rather less, along the before-mentioned 
river, after which you reach the villages belonging to the Chamkani* tribe of Afghans, 
referred to at page 35, and this dara’h they call Kar-ya (see also page 78), which is 
exceedingly narrow and difficult to pass. In the ridges of these hills the Jzadrdrn 
section of the Mang.-ili tribe dwell. From the Isarak villages to the village of Paiwar 
it is six kuroh to the north, and Istia lies six kuroh towards the north-east. 

“ The route from Isarak to Segi has been already given at page 78. 

** IV. The fourth road is from K^ibul to Segi in Khost by the Kotal-i-Sin, or Sin 
Pass.t 

“ The route from Kabul to Khirniana Khel has been given at page 72. Starting 
from thence, and proceeding one kuroh south-west, inclining west, you reach AzAr 
Darakht,t a village- belonging to the tTdzi Khcl, and the village of Baghzan lies half a 
kuroh to the left. 

“ From Azar Darakht two kuroh south-west, inclining south, is the Kotal-i-Sin, the 
name of a great kotal or pass. On the way are forests of ehalghozah or pine, and 
the air is exceedingly cold. From thence ten kuroh is the manzil or stage of 
Gardaiz j and the route from thence to Segi has been previously given at page 75. 
Tliis route is not only the most difficult but also the longest. 


Fourth Route. From Kdhul to Bdzdr4-Ahmad Khan, trhtch is the .scat of government oj 
the district of Bannu, by way of Kurmah^ which is one hundred kuroh in the dircc 
tion of south-east. This route also leads into the Dera'h-jdt. 

“ From Kabul to the village of Istia on the Kurma’h river the route has been already 
described, at page 76. From Istia five kuroh east, inclining south-east, is tTdzi Khel, 
the name by which several villages of the DzAdzi.s,§ a tribe of the Bala or Upper 
Bangas’h AfghAn tribes, so called, arc known, and the Kurina’h river lies near by on 
the right hand. The road is very crooked and winding. 

“ The waters flowing out of the Dara’hs of Paiwar, Shaluzan, also called ShanAzAn, 
ZerAn, and Karman, having joined together, come from the left hand, and on the west 
side, under the village (chief village) of the Udzi Khel Dzadzis, join the Kurma’h 
rivcr.”|j 

Before proceeding farther towards Bannu, as we are at present in the Kurma’h 
district, it will be well to give our author’s account of it, and its adjoining Dara’hs. 


Kurma’h. 

“Kurraa’h^ is the name of a large dara’h among the mountains, from cast to west 
over forty kuroh in length, and there is very little level ground to be found in it. 
Among its chief towns arc ZAinik’ht or Zumis’ht, SadA, Buland Khel, Balimin, tJdzi 
Khel, ShanAzAn or ShalAzAn, previously mentioned, Paiwar, and Istia, sometimes 
called AstiyA. 

“ It has several considerable dara’hs on either side of it, which are very productive, 
yielding heavy crops, consisting of rice, barley, and wheat, and vast quantities of fruit, 
mcluding cool and sweet pomegranates. Nearly every village is named after a clan, 
and every dara’h, generally, after a tribe. Kurma’h yields close upon one lakh of 
rupees to the treasury of TimAr ShAh, DurrAni, and each clan or section of a tribe bas 
to furnish a contingent of troops, which, in time of war, have to present themselves at 
the bAr-gAh, or place of audience of the Badshah. 


• The Chamkani is a small tribe of the Ghwari or Ghwariali Khel, previously noticed, 
f This Kotal is, I believe, what appears iu the Indian Atlas map as “ ICasecn (?),” and in older maps aa 
Kasien.^’ Some native, probably, giving information about it in Uindustdni, used the genitive particle k&— 
Sin k& Kotal — and thus id became prefixed — “ Kotal Kasin.” 

I Thie word is not written with A, therefore it must not be mistaken for '* haz^r darakht,” or “ thousand 
trees.” 

S The DelUzis, like the Tdris, claim other descent, which is referred to at page 82. a 

I This differs much from the maps of these parts, which require as much rectification here as dsewh^. 
From the nature of the country through which they flow these rivers could not have altered tbw coursemuch. 
‘ f ** Kunum ” and Khurram ” are equally incorrect. 


“ C|j the north side of this great dara’h three distinct ranges of mountains rise, one 
ahov^the other, the farthest being the loftiest, which is for the most part always 
covered with snow, called Spin Ghar by the Afghans, and Safcd Koh by the Persian 
speaking inhabitants, signifying the white or snowy mountain range. From its 
proximity to the territory of Ti-riih, this range is likewise known as the Ti.riih range. 
The lower ranges are clothed with forests of pine and other forest trees. 


Iri-db. 

“ The Dara’h of Iri-db, lying west of the Paiwai; kotal, is twenty kuroh in length from 
north to south, and, as in the case of the Kurma’h valley, very little level space is to 
be found in it, but it is very fruitful. The inhabitants cultivate the ground on the 
ridges or slopes of the mountains, and grow much rice, wheat, and barley. They are 
of the DziVdzi tribe, one of whose clans or sections is styled by the name of Udzi, 
Kbel. 

Paiwar. 

“ Another dara’h is Paiwar, whose inhabitants are of the TAri tribe. They are noto- 
rious on account of their being of the fiiith (and mistaken for Shi’ahs) of thtj schismatic, 
the Pir-i-Ros’han or Rok’hdn, or Saint of Light, as he styled himself, but nick-named 
Pir-i-Tar'ik, or Saint of Darkness, by the AkhAnd, IXarwozah, previously mentioned in 
note **, page 45, who lived in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and was the cause of 
many terrible misfortunes to the Afghan people, and otlicrs of these parts. The 
TAris number about (),(X)0 or 7,000 families, arid Paiwar is one of their largest places. 
Baghzan is their chief town. 

“ The cast side of this dara’h joins Spin Ghar or the Ti-rah range, out of which a 
considerable river issues. It passes east of the town of Baghzan, (inters the Kurma’h 
territory, and receives the name of Kurma’h, or river of Kurma’h. It flows by 
BannA and Laka’i, and at last falls into the Abac Sind or Indus, in the country of the 
IsA Khcl Afghdns. 


Shaniizdn or Shal{izdn, 

“ East of Paiwar is the large Dara’h of ShalAzan* or ShanAz<An — n being interchangable 
with I — about seven kuroh in length from north to south. It adjoins the Spin Ghar 
range on the north. A small river issues from it, through which, as the term dara'h 
indicates, it runs, and joins the Paiwar river. Its inhabitants are Ibiris, but there are 
a few AwAn-kiirs dwelling therein. They are a Jat tribe, the majority of whom now 
dwell in the Sind-Sagar Do-Aba’h of the Panjubf. 


Zerdn. 

“ East of ShanAzan again is another Dara’h, called ZerAn, running in a south-westerly 
direction from Spin Ghar, and five kuroh in length. A stream issuing from Spin Ghar 
flows through it, and unites with the river which runs through the Dara’h of Karmen. 
Its inhabitants also are TAris, and some few Awan-kars. 


• This is referred to by historians as Sankurdn, which is the name of a section of the great tribe of Ghuzz 
{see Tabakdt-i-N&iri,” page 374, and note 5, and page 376), who overran groat part of what is now called 
Afghdnistdn after their defeat and capture of Sultdn Sanjar, the Saljiik, In 569 H. (1173-74, A.D.), Ghazniu 
was wrested out of the hands of the Ghuzz by the Sultdn of Ghdr, Ghiyds-uihDiu, Mubainmad-i-Sdin, who 
made his brother, Ma’izz-ud*Din, Muhammad*i-Sa.m, Wall or ruler of the Ghaznin territory. In the following 
year, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, acquired possession of the Dara’h of Gardaiz. In the year 571 if 
(1175-76, A.D.), to quote the words of the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, the Saukdrdn — also written 
Shaldz&n in one of the oldest copies of the text of that work — tribe broke out into rebellion, and committed 
** great violence, untd, in the year 572 H. (1176-77, A.D,), he (Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad) marched an army 
agmnst them, and fell upon that people, and put the greater number of them to the sword. They have 
related that most of the S^ktirdn tribe were manifestly confes.sors of tho Kur’dn creed, jvho, on this occasion, 
obtained martyrdom; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were put to death, as a matter of exigency,^ 
** ^cording to sovereign prerogative/’— Pages 450, 451. 
f Jahdn-dr Bddshdh, in his Autobiography, states Mabdbat Khdn sent me some apples from Baugas’h by 
ddk ohauki (by post), and they reached mo fresh and juicy ; and such rare and delicious apples I had never 
seen. They say that in Upper Bangaa’h, near the Shakar dara’h or jms, there is a village called Shan^zdn, 

^ and that tbei^ are only three tiees ptodiidng these app^^^ and, notwithstanding all the efforts that have 

^ bim inaiB to pnyagate them, they cannot get them to grow to such perfection anywhere else.” 





“ Karmdn. *' 

“ The Kariiu'in Dara’h* is one of considerable size, lying north-east and south-west^ 
and about nine kuroh in length. It adjoins Spin Ghar on the north, and out of it a 
river runs which unites with tliat^ issuing from the Zeriin Dara’h, and the united 
streams, within three kuroh of the Udzi Khcl villages, fall into the Kunna'h river. Its 
inhabitants are Awan-kars.”-}- 

These districts and dara’hs formed the appanage of Malik Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, 
the nianiKik, and mihtar or chief of the Turk Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz<ud-Diri, 
Muhannnad-i-Sain, the 'Paj/ik GhAri, Sultan of Ghaznin and Hind, who established 
the Musaluiaii power and religion in Hindustan. Taj-ud-Din, like his fellow tnainlAk, 
Kutb-iid-Din, I-bak, and sev<‘ral others, was a Turk. I have already nientioned 
that sections of the Khalj, Kankuli, Karlugh, and other Turk and Ghuzz tribes were 
settled in those parts at the period in question, and had. been there for some centuries 
previous, and long before tin; Pus’htanah or Afghans passed beyond their tAn or 
original country, that is to say, the tratds from the koh-pAyah or hill-skirts, immediately 
east of Ghaznin, to the eastern slopes of the range of Mihtar Sulimau or Koh-i-Siyah 
— Fus’lit or Puk’ht, or PAs’ht or PAk’ht. 

For the reasons above mentioned, it is not surprising that so many places still 
retain their Turkish names, and that the TAris (TAri and TAraiii are synonymous 
terms) and Dzadzis, d<'sc<*nded from TAri and Dzadzi, the adopte<l sons of Khogi, son 
of Mangali, son of Karlanii, tin; progenitor of the Khogiani tribe, are considei'ed, on 
very good grounds, to ho of Turkish desc<mt. 

T.Aj-ud-l)iii, I-yal-dAz,J which latter name, in Turkish, signifies “a star,” succeeded 
to the throne of the Ghaznin kingdom, according to the wish sind request of his master 
and sovereign, while, for the same reason, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Hind. They were granted letters of manumission and coidii nn^d in the 
sovereignties of those states by their suzerain, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, MahmAd, son of 
GhiyAs-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-SAm, who succeeded to the sovereignty of (ihAr alter 


• Major (now LictUciuiut-Gonersil Sir 11. B.) LninsJon, Iv.C.S.I., wlioii on his “ Mission to Ciiiidiilmr ” in 
1867, ill this vpry ciarah of Karrnan, which he styles “Kiiumn,” discovered ‘‘ the shrine of Kahin i A Hum, llio 
^‘father of Nadir Shah,” whitth is “considered very .sacred by the Tiiri tribes.” The name of Nadir’s 
father was Imam Kuli, and he was not a saint ; lie did not die in Kiininiii, and was never there in his life. 

f Afzal Kluin, chief of the Kliatak Af^^li.in.s, stales that, in tlie years 1 1 12 and 1 113 II. (1700, 1702, A.D.j 
when Bahadur Slu'ih, son of A nranz(?h-i -’Alain -^ir, was Siibah-dar of Kabul (that is to say, of all the territory 
belonging to Dillii, west of the Imlns), he set out from his home to attend that Prince, as commanded. The 
prince wanted to relieve a [lost which was held by a Biinih Sayyid, in the Dawar valley, and to settle the 
affairs of the Kolnit disti ict, and of Baiinu. He was encamped at Angu when Afzal Khan jiresented him.sclf, 
and suhsecpicntly broke up bis camp, saying flint lie intemled to proceed to Kabul by way of the Dara’hs of 
Zeran and Karnian, and woid»l pass the remainder of the sumincir there. Afzal Kliau then says, “ 1 received 
“ my congc^ with directions to make arrangements about llie safety of tlie Kesi route. I proceeded by way of 
** Balah-inin to Kliiirmah and KIiachatu,and set out to arrange about the in question.” 

Bahadur Shah spent some time in Zeraii and Karman, and em])loyed the whole time in making the defile 
over tlic mountains to the north practieahle. It is a road which leads from Zeran and Karman through the 
Spin Ghar mountains, and descends from tlu'ncc down to Gaiulamak, but, unfortunately, the work was not 
completed before he dejuirted for Kalnil. 

How that 1 have pointed one this important fact, T hope one of tlio surveyors attached to the Kurma’li or 
JiJAl-fihad columns will survey it, and '^palmam fjui mertiit femt^ See also under the head of Ilisarak, at 
page 96. Tlie roads require to bt? watched in case of accident. 

J This name is written Yal-diiz by the author of the Tahakiit-i-Nasirl, but historians dwelling among Turks, 
or belonging to those people, write it I-yal-duz, as above. 

The author above named was the contemporary of these two slaves and their master, the Sultan ; and every 
writer, without a single exception, says they wore Turkish slaves. Kiitb-ud-Din, I-hak, was first purchased 
by Fakhr-ud-Din, ’ Abd-ul-’Aziz, the Chief Kazi of Nfshapur. When ho grew up, some merchants brought 
1-bak to Ghaznin, and Sultan Mu-izz-ud-Din, Muhainmad-i-Sam, purchased liiin. General Ferrier, who wrote 
a “ History of the Afghans,” “informs us” (page 17) “that the Afghan rule in India commenced at the death 
“of Mahmood Gouvee hi 1205,” and that “the Indian provinces fell to Koutoob, one of his generals of the 
“ Afghan tribe of Looil.” This is incorrect, as well as a statement by Mr. Bellew, in his book entitled 
“ Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1857,” pages 80 and 81, where ho says, “Nevertheless 
** another branch of this jiGoplo (‘ Afghans of Glior ’ ho is referring to) conquered Hindustan, and in the person 
** of Ibrahim Lofi, or Lodi (who belonged to an elder branch of the Glior family of Afghans), established a 
“ ^nasty of emperors of this race at Delhi, about the year 1193, A.D.,” etc., etc. 

There never was Ijjit one ruler of Dihli, named Ibrahim, and he was the son of Sikandar, son of Bah-ldl, 
^he Lfidi; Afghan ; and ho succeeded his lather to the sovcignty of Dihli in 923 H, ( 1617 A.D.). The Stir 
clan, which gave sovereigns to Dihli after IIumay6n’s dethronement, were also L^dis. Sidni, son of Ltlidf^ 
had two sons, (1) Pranki, one section of whose descendants is called the Shahu Khel, to which Sult&n^ah-ldl 
belonged ; and (2) Ismu’il, from whose son, Sdr, in the third degree, sprang the Shira Khol, to which Sh^ 
Shah and his successors belonged. The Ghfiris were Tajziks and not Afgh&os. See my paper, “Wha 
were the ‘ Patan^ or * Pathtin * Sultans of Dihli ? ” in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 

Part 1, 1875. 



the ^ath of his uncle, Sultsin Mu’izz-ud-Din, Miihammad-i-Sain, above referred fo. 
These events will he found in detail in luy “ IVanshition of the Tabakut-i-Ndsirl,’* 
pages 207, 398, and 496. 

Mr. Clements Markham tells us, in his paper on the “ Afghan Frontier *’ in the first 
number of the “ Proce(!dings of the Royal Geographical Society,” on the authority of 
Mr. E. Thomas, apparently, that “ it was from Kurram that Ilduz advanced over the 

Shutar-Gardan and conquared Ghazni.” He may have usc<l the Shutar-Gai’dana’h 
pass, probjibly, for his government extended as Air as tin; bottom of tin; pass leading 
into Gardaiz, but no historq sai/s so. As to his “ comiuering (ihazni,” the following 
are the facts. On the death of his master and sovereign, two sons of the late Snltdn 
of Bamian and Tukhdristan, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, of the bouse of Shansab, instigated by 
a faction, came and seized upon Ghaznin, and appropriated the vast treasures accuinu* 
lated there. The author of the “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” the contemporary of Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, I-yal-dAz, who was brought up at th<i court of the Princess, the daughter of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the sovereign of Ghur and head of the family and 
dynasty, and whose father was Kazi of Sultan Mu’izz-iul- Din’s army in llindustdn, 
states in his work: — “In the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, whpi 
“ that m(»narch, on his last expedition into Hind, came into Karman and haltiMl (here, 
“ he conferred upon Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, a black baniuu', ami it was the dt.'sire of 
“ his august mind that Tiij-ud-I)in, Yal-duz, after himself, should succeed to the 
“ throne of Ghaznin. When the Sultan attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
” disposition of the Turk Maliks (including Yal-duz himsedf) and Amirs that Sultfm 
“ Ghiyas-ud-l)in, Mahmud, son of (ihiyas-ud-l)in, Muhammad, son of Saiii, should come 
“ from the confines of the Garm-sir to (ihaznin, and ascend his urude’s throne, . . . 

“ To this eflTect they wrote to the court of Firuz-koh, and rejirestmted, saying, 

‘ The Sultans of Bamian arc acting oppressively, and are ambitious of obtain- 
“ ‘ ing possession of Ghaznin. Thou art heir to the dominion, anil we are thy 
“ ‘ slave's.’ Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, replied, saying, ‘To ukj the throne of 
“ ‘ my father, which is the capital, Firuz-koh, and the kingdom of Gln'ir, is the most 
“ * desirable, I conAn’ the territory of Ghaznin on you *, ’ and he despatched a robe 
“ of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-Din^ Yal-duz, and presented him with a letter of manu- 
“ mission, and assigned the throne of Ghaznin unto him.” — Pages fWl and 502. 

’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and Jaliil-ud-Din, ’Ali, the two sons of the late BaliA-ud- 
Din, Sam, of Bj'unian, arrived at Ghaznin two days after the corpse of the late Sultdn 
Mu’lzz-ud-Din, Muhammad, had been conveyed thither, and the former usurped the 
throne. I-yal-duz had not yet left his government of Karman. lie was preparing to 
do so when pressing solicitations reached him from the Wazir of the late Sultan and 
the principal Amirs to come and deliver them from the Bamian faction. He speedily 
appeared. ’Alii-ud-Din, Muhammad, was vanquisluMl, and he and his brother, and 
the Ghhri Maliks, his supporters, were made prisoners, I-yal-duz entered Ghaznin, 
and shortly after allowed his captive's to return to Bamian. lie appears after this to 
have returned to Karman, for, not long after, the two brothers again appeared before 
Ghaznin, and ’Abi-ud-Din, Muhammad, despatched an army towards Karnuin against 
Sult/in lYij-ud-Din, I-yal-dhz. He prepared to move against it, and detached part 
of his troops in advance, under the leadership of Aetkin, a Tiittar officer, who came 
upon the Ghhri Maliks at the Rabat-i-Sankuran, otherwise Shanuzaii, “ drunk and 
senseless,” seized them and put them to death, and dispersed the force. l-yal-d6z 
advanced to Ghaznin, and invested ’Ah'i-ud-Din, Muhammad, therein for a period of 
four months, after which his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, with an army from Bamian, 
arrived upon the scene, to endeavour to raise the investment. Ho was overthrown 
and captured, and ’Alh-ud-Din, his brother, gave up Ghaznin, I-yal-duz again allowed 
the brothers to depart uninjured, after having obtained from them stipulations as to 
their future conduct. All this can scarcely be styled his “conquering Ghaznin,” 
or his being merely “in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni,” of which he was 
sovereign. 

Why he used his master’s name on his coins, instead of his own, after he succeeded 
to the Ghaznin throne, is detailed in the “ Tabakdt-i-NAsiri ” {see “ Tranflation,” 
pages 626, 627). • 

On one occasion hostility arose between I-yal-dfiz and 1-bak, who was his son-in-law^ 
about the possession of Ldhor, when I-yal-dfiz was defeated by 1-bak, and hurl to retire 
firom*the banks of the Indus, to which he had advanced, into Karmiin again, l-bidc, 
by another route, made a rapid march upon Ghaznin, and seized it.* He was only 


* Tiffovsli Sfaoflt of OBie of the routes farther north. 
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** From Urgfin to this place you follow the course of the Tonchi, and lofty mqi'.ntain 
ranges lie near by on either side of this broad dara’h.* As previously mentioned, this 
river comes from the left, passes towards the right, and flows on to the east. The 
Waziri tribe infest the route for some distance, and inflict injury on travellers. 

“ From the Kalaeyof Ahmad Khan half a kuroh cast is PirAu Shah, consisting of two 
or three villages belonging to Pir-zadahs (descendants of a holy man or spiritual 
guide) of the Waziri tribe, on the right hand side of the river Tonchi. 

On both sides of the river arc several villages, named Mi'isari, belonging to the 
Afghans of Dawai/.” 

Here it will be well to give a brief account of the Dawar Dara’h. 


The Dawar Tribe and Country. 

” Dawar is the name of a numerous division of the Shitak tribe of AfghAns, numbering 
about 20,(XX) families, the descendants of Shitak, son of Kaki, son of KarlArni. Every 
hamlet is called after the name of a s(!ction of the tribe. They aiv; not under the 
authority of a single chief, but several, and have neither tax nor tribute to pay. 
This daia’h of the mountains or vall(*y in which they dwell, in fixed dwellings as culti- 
vators of the soil, lies in a vi'ry cold climate. It is extensive, and runs from the 
BannA district up to tin; mountain tracts in which the Waziris dwell, a distance of over 
forty kuroh in length. There is no level land in their country, it may be said, for 
they dwell on the acclivities, ridges, and in depressions of the hills, and cultivate such 
land as there is capable of cultivation. The Tomrhi river conu;8 from the left (the 
west), from the direction of the country of the Waziris, and runs through the dara’h to 
the east, where it finally joins the Kurma’h. 

The people have cut canals from the river in all directions, and brought water for 
irrigation purposes into their lands. Ric(*, wheat, barley, lentils, mnng (^P/inseoluft 
mungo), and cotton, are produced in considerable tjuantitics. Wells are ustial in the 
dara’h, nevertheless they do not irrigate their lands from them, and, on account of the 
stony nature of the soil, th<?y are not able to jdough, therefore they use the, mattock 
and shovel instead in their agricultural work. They possess great herds of cattle. 

“ The chief place in this valbiy, which in ancient times was a large city, but is now 
totally ruined, they style S’hahr (the city).f The tomb of IMalik Ajdar is in this dara’h 
likewise. They say that this holy man was of the Muhammadan faith, and hold his 
resting plac<' in great veneration. They constantly offer up prayers there, and invoke 
his intercession. 

“ One of the choicest productions of this tract, however, is their horses, which are of 
two descriptions. One they call (lala’h-i-Duzd (the Stolen Herd, or Thief’s Herd), 
which is short in stature, with large eyes, and capal)le, of enduring immense fatigue and 
labour, swift-footed, and of goo<l pace. This kind they hold most precious. The 
other species is called Bari Oala’h-i-Khizri, but although they are tall animals, large- 
eyed, delicate skinned, and low waisted, they do not prize them nearly so much as the 
other kind.” 

BahAdur ShAh, while he held the SAbahdAr-ship of the pi’ovince of KAbul, under his 
father Aurangzeb, in 1112 H. (1700-1, A.D.), set o\it towards the autumn of 1113 H. 
(1701, A,D.), by the Khost route, for Dawar, and after entering it found the route 
occupied by the Waziri, Dawar, and other AfghAns. He could not get on, and it was 
only after an arrangianent with thorn, effectral by the NawwAb NAsir KhAn, that the 
Prince succeeded in reaching Bannu with his forces. 

Subsequently, after having passed the winter in Bannu, the Prince set out for KAbul. 
On reaching the Hasan tangaey, or defile, the whole of the AfghAn tribes of that 
part, the Waziris, Dawars, and Khost people, came and occupied the pass to bar his 
progress. He sent troops in advance, who attacked them, but the Afghans repulsed 
them with considerable loss, and there was much fear lest the whole force should be 
destroyed. The Prince was obliged to treat with the AfghAns, and, after expending 


According to tlic iftap just reforred to, between Urgun and PiVi Khcl, “ the Pushtd mountains, bounding 
Khorasan and India, according to the natives ” must bo crossed, but with all the minute detail here given they 
arc never once referred to. Indeed, the contrary may l>e inferred, for 1 do not think the writer would haTQ 
neglected to mention such a fact, if the supposed range had any palpable existence. ^ ^ 

Bilbar Bddshdh mentions two routes from the Derah-jnt — the Dasht or plain, as he styles it — one of wbi^j^ 
the Sang-i-Surakh road, passes Barak (Barak*zi ? see page 88), and goes to Farmdl, and from thenotf 
Ghaznin. The other route follows the banks of the Farmm river-^the Tonchi,— and on to Farmdl. * ' 

f &€ pages 87 and 92.« • 
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tnuclw!{p1<] upon them, they left the passage clear, but from tlience until be reached 
K&bul again, every here and there, his people were plundered of their baggage and 
stragglers were cut off. 

To return to the continuation of the route. 

“ From Piran Shah one kuroh east, inclining south-east, is Khu-zi, a village named 
after an* Afghan clan; and one kuroh east, inclining north-east, is Nek-zi.a small village 
peopled by the darweshes or recluses of this territory. The tomb (of tiunr pro- 
genitor ?) and burying place of this family are situated on the south side of it. The 
Tonchi river lies distant on the left hand. 

“ Half a kuroh north of Nek-zi are a fe/.v hamlets on the hanks of the same river, 
called Drap Khel, after a small section of an Afghan clan of this part. From opi)oslte 
the Kalaey or village of Ahmad Khiin* * § a canal has been cut. from the; Tomdii, and the 
water brought into th<j lands of the Drap Khel, or l)ra[t-zi hamlets. 

“ From Drap Khel one kuroh ami a half south is another cluster of throe or four 
villages on either side of the river, called Mirjin Shah, and from thence having pro- 
ce<>dcd three kuroh north-east, inclining oast, you reach the shrine of Malik Ajdar, 
previously refenasd to, a holy man, whom the people say was one of the as’hab or 
companions of the Prophid Muhammad. It lies near by (the road) on the right hand, 
and the Tonchi river passes it on the south, on the farther side. 

“ From thence half a kuroh north-east is Tap-Ya’i, another cluster of Afghan villages. 
The river lic^s some distance away, on the right hand, 

“ From the Miraii Shah villages to these the route is styled Taghran,f and is dan- 
gerous to travellers through fear of the \Yazins, and therefore they take a badraka’h, 
or escort, to s(!cure safety. 

“ From Tap-Yu’i three kuroh to the north-east is Mubarak Shi, the name given to 
several villages being also the name of a sciction of the clan from which, in ancient 
times, came the Sardars, or chiefs and rulers of the tribe of Dawar. The 'I’onchi lies 
near by on the right-hand side. Two kurohs and a half from thence, north-east, is 
another cluster of villages, calbul Idak, lying on both sides of the river. Half a kuroh 
farther to the east is the small village of Zerkaey (probably Zerka’i) on the right-hand 
side, adjoining the road, and another half a kuroh east, on the left-hand sid(i, also 
adjoining the roa<l, are the villages of Khu<laey,J ajid IJdzi Khel. East of the village 
of Khudaey, on the left hand, is a ruin named by the ]>eople the S’hahr, or city, which 
in anciciUt times was the seat of government of this territory.§ 

“ Fronj thence (Khudaey) one kuroh east is the village of Asiri, lying on the left hand, 
and one kur«)h east, inclining south-east, arc Mai Sagaey|| and Aor-niar,^ two villages 
on the left-hand side in a dara’h of the mountains, and from the latter place to Buland 
Khel, a distance of eighteen kuroh, is sufficiently well krjown, and on the way is a 
lofty moutftain range. You proceed by this route by the aid and favour of the VVaziri 
tribe of Afghans. 

“ From Aor-may half a kuroh south-east is Alh Khel, a large village on the Tonchi 
river, and from thence another kuroh** cast is Barfi Khel, also called Idir Khel, on the 
bank of the river on the left-hand side of the road. Here two roads branch off. The 
left-hand one is this. From Bara Khel two kuroh east is the village tif Abi Khel, 
on the same river, and another kuroh and a half east is Haidar Khel,tt also on the 
river ; and here the Dawar territory terminates. 

“ From the maziir or tomb of Malik Ajdar to this place, the Tonchi, or river of 
Dawar, lies near the line of route on the right hand ; in fact, you follow the course of 
the river nearly, and the road is like a dara’h — a narrow valley — being bounded by 
mountain ranges, which are close by, on both the right and left hand. In them the 
Waziris dwell after the manner of llats or nomads. 

“ From Haidar Khel one kuroh and a half south-west is Waziri, the name of a 


• Sec page 85. 

^ Tbc “ Togra Tnngi ” of the latent map. It is somewhat remarkable tliat tliero skoiiUl be two places so 
called so fai* apart, and the name written in the peculiar manner before referred to at page 70. 

J “ Kudree ” of the map. 

§ This, 1 am inclined to believe, is the site of Naghar, of Amir Timilr’s history, hitherto iucorrcc,^ly called 
Naghaz, through some copyist adding an extra point to the r in that word. 

11 Turned into “ Moosukhee” in the map. • 

^ In two copies of the ori^nal it is written Aor-muz, but the above is undoubtedly the most correct, which 
is Ae nsnio of a small tribe descended from Aor-mar, fiftli son of Sbarkbubun. The copyists must have mis- 
taksiit ||0 diacritical point over the lost letter, j and made ) of it. The correct name probably is ‘‘the Aor- 
W>aiage.” 

the note on “kuroh ” at page 3. The kurohs seem less here than in other routes, judging from tiie 
iKstahetw between some of the places on our frontier here mentioned, and contained in the Indiaa Atfau maps. : 

ft Ti^ ia. the pl|Be which was bneat in 1870 by a fom from the Paiydb Frontier Fwce. 
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Wting place of that tribe, and on the way thither ia a high defile called Rfichd,* Ahicb 
ig passed with diflBculty, and the river runs on the left band close by. A canal hag 
been cut from the bed of the river, and the water conducted into the lands of the 
Mid and Barak-zi clans. 

“ Four kuroh east, inclining south-east, from the Waziri halting place, are several 
villages of a clan of the Shitak tribe, known by the name of Mid, and from them two 
roads diverge. The right-hand one leads by the Barak-zi villages to the Bazdr of 
Ahmad KhAn, the chief town of BunnA, and the left-hand route is as follows : — 

** From the Mid villages one kuroh east is the Tonchi Nahr or canal, which you 
pass, the water not being deep and of no great volume, coming from the right hand 
and runnitjg to the hd’t. Four kuroh north-east from thence is DaYid Shah, a large 
village on the bank of the Kurma’h river. From tlic north side of that village they 
have cut a great canal to the river, called Kuch Kit, and divided it into two parts or 
divisions. 'I’hc; one, containing a large volume of water, has been carried three or 
four kuroh towards the east. It passes through the cultivated lands of the district, 
and rejoins the Kurma’h river below the town of BannA. The other, containing a 
much smaller volume of water, has been carried towards the Bazar of Ahmad KhAn, 
into the lauds and to the water-mills in that direction.f 

“ From the village of Da’Ad Shah a short distance is Firan Shah, a small village 
lying near on the left-hand side of the road. TIkj Kuch Kit canal, east of it, runs 
from the left hand to the right. From thence a quarter kuroh to the east is Aba-zaey,a 
small village on the hd't hand, close to the road. One kuroh and a half to the east, 
inclining south-east, is Fatirnah Khcl, the name by which several suiall villages of that 
section of the Afghan tribe of Shitak are known. The Kuch Kit canal lies near by 
on the left-hand side of the road, from which, having made a cut, the Fatirnah Khel 
irrigate the lands belonging to them. On the road you pass a large dry channel (of 
another canal ?). 

“ Leaving Fatirnah Khcl, and proceeding a quarter kuroh cast, there is another large 
canal, which is exceedingly deep, but containing little water, and here they have 
erected water-mills. The water in this canal comes from the left and flows towards 
the right. East of the canal just mentioned lies the BAzAr of Ahmad KhAn, a large 
town, and the seat of government of this country. 

“ The right-hand route from the village of Bara Khel, otherwise Idir Khel, pre- 
viously referred to, is as follows : — Leaving that village and proceeding one kuroh and 
a half south, keeping along in the dry bed of a river, and then half a kuroh in the same 
direction, ascending the acclivity of a mountain, you reach Ghurghura’i, a halting 
place of the Waziri tribe, where there arc several large trees. It is said that, in 
ancient times, there was a great city here ; and a deep well, which is among the 
indications of antiquity, still remains on the right baud. Tradition asserts that a 
treasure hoard from ancient times is buried therein, and preserved from the use of 
man, and that, at limes, awful noises emanate therefrom. 

“ This small tract, which is two kuroh in length from east to west, and about one 
kuroh in breadth, is called by the names Dmr and Jzinda’h. On the east side of the 
Ghurghura’i halting place a small stream comes from the right band and runs to the 
left into the Tonchi. 

“ Leaving the riviU’, and proceeding two kuroh to the south-east and east, and 
passing through a small defile, you reach the KewA river.J It contains water enough 
to turn ten or twelve mills, and comes from the right hand, from the mountain range * 
of KAnii-Gram§ — the Stone-Town, the first word, kdrn^ being ‘ stone ’ inPus’hto, and i* § 
the last is clearly derived from the Sanskrit, gram, — and, running into the Marwat 
district, obtains the name of GamilA, sometimes written GambilA, and GanbilA. 

“ From the point above mentioned on the KewA river, KArni-Gram lies three stagea 
to the south, but the road thither is exceedingly rough and difficult. 

“ From the same point on the KewA river one kuroh east is Sin,|| the name of a 


• This is TJclia ** of llio maps. The word may also be written Euchab. 

f Since-this account was written, some ninety yean since, the names of places have greatly changed in the 
Bannd dbtrict. The Sikh rule probably has had something to do with it, as well as other political changes, 

t This river has no name assigned to it in our maps, unless Kbisora Algud stands for it. 

§ The name of this place also shows the necessity that exists for having names of places correctly writteiu 
Mr. Elphinstone, who is generally more correct than any other writer, calls it Kiinnegoorrum StrH.B« 
Edwards writes of the “snowy Kanagoram;” Colonel J. T. Walker calls the place “Kaneegb^am'^v 
.Mr. Clements Markham, “ Kaniguram,” and the maps, “ Kanigooruin, Kanigorami” etc. 

II This word also occui's in the name of the great kotal mentioned at page 80 . In the map this lumm. ill V' 
’ ienied into “ Seyn.*^ - * ; “r 



«ina]§“«;sarea, on the loft hand, on the farther side of the river. Sin is the name of a 
Waziri notable, or holy man, whose corpse was found buried there, on an acclivity of 
the hills, on the north side of this open space. 

“ From Sin half a kuroh north-east is Mainak, the name given to another space of 
open ground, on the right-hand side of the river, while on the left is another open 
space hamed Tang, and a little to the east of it is the Tangi-i-Kewii, or Kewa defile, 
where the Kewa river issues from the difficult mountain range. 

“It must be borne in mind that as it is not the custom of the Wa/.iri Afghans to live 
a settled life and dwell in houses, but to roam about as ilats or nomads, they cultivate 
only such small plots of land as can easily be brought under tillage. As there is excess 
of mountains in their country, and but little land capable of cultivation, almost every 
plot is called by the name of the (slan or family who till it, and by those names such 
plots are known. The writer himsedf saw between Spin Won and Mamak, within the 
area of one kuroh merely, nearly fifty such plots of land, each of which was known by 
a separate name. 

“ From thence half a kuroh east is Spin Won,* the name of another of those areas 
of open ground, lying on either side of the Kewa river. Half a kuroh farther east is 
Kewa, the name of a baiting place (of the Waziris) on the Kewa river. Up to this 
point you proceed along by the river, and here the great mountain range terminates. 

“Leaving Spin Won and proceeding one kuroh to the north-east you reach the 
Kabristiin-i-Miri, or Miri Graveyard, a place where there are some large tombs, 
which graveyard lies near by on the left-hand side of the way.f From tlumce con- 
tinuing two and a half kuroh north-east, inclining east, you reach the dry bed of the 
Tonchi river, which ehamnd coming fr<mi the left hand runs towards the right and 
joins the bed of the Kewa river. Proceeding onwards another half a kuroh in the 
same direction, you reach Barak-zi (mentioned before on the preceding page), the name 
of a cluster of three or four villages belonging to the Miris. The other villages of the 
Miris, also previously mentioned, lit? one kuroh and a half on the left-hand side. 

“ From Barak-zi four kuroh north, inclining north-east, is Da’ud Shah before 
mentioned (preceding page), and the village of Kot-kacy lies on the left hand. From 
Da’i'id Shah to the Bazar of Ahmad Khiin the routt; has been already described. 

“ On the way, by this right-hand route, there is but a scanty population, and 
little cultivation, and the Shitak tribe and the Waziris infest the road.” 


Sixth Route. From Kibul to the Bazar of Ahmad Khan bjf wayiflChost and Dawaf^ 
which is one hundred and fifty kuroht and consists of four different roads. 

First road, from'Segi to the Baziir of Ahmad Khan by way of Da wav. 

“From Kiibul to Segi, the chief place in the Dara’h of Khost, the route has been 
previously detailed, commencing at page 74. 

“ Having proceeded from Segi half a kuroh south, you reach the bed of a mountain 
torrent, or dry bed of a river, called Lalijii, which comes from the right hand (west), 
from the mountain tract of Chitti, so called from being the place of residence of (a 
portion of) the Taram tribe.J It runs away to the left hand and joins the Shamal 
river. The village of Sherak, which also belongs to the Tararns, shows itself at a 
; distance of two kuroh on the right-hand side. 

“ From the said dry bed of the river Lalij.^i three kuroh east is Zirka’h,§ the name of 
one of those plots of land belonging to the Waziri tribe. From Segi to this point the 
country is tolerably level, and the mountain ranges on the hift and right lie at some 
distance. One kuroh and a half south of this plot of land you enter a dara’h of the 
mountains, and there is a small defile or pa<8 which you cross, and from thence, having 
proceeded a little to the south, you reach the bed of another mountain torrent, which 
is styled the Indirka’b. It comes from the right, and, running to the left, joins the 
river called Mughal M’la,l| which enters the Shamal. 

“ Proceeding from the bed of the Indirka’h half a kuroh south, and entering the bed of 
the Mughal M’la, you ascend, on the right hand, the acclivity of a mountain range, and 


• Perhaps the name was originally wand^ signifying in Pus’hto an allotment, share, division, plot of land, 
t Tomb of Hassen Shah ” of the map. ^‘Hassen*’is an impossible name, but Hasan is not, neither is. 
»ttsaini 

wt&epageW. 

In one eopy of the original Dirka*h. 

lit Pus%to, signifies ‘‘the loins.*’ The writer does not mean to say that therirerV 

is Mttj^al it is the river of the defile called Mughal M’li. 




Teach a small dchle, but it is difficult to cross. This river and defile they style Il^gbal 
M’lii, for this reason. They say that (a force from) the army of Mddir Sh4h, the Afshdr 
Turk-miin, when he invaded the empire of Dilhi, came into this mountain country to 
chastise the Afghans, and, .it this place, encountered the Waziri tribe, and retired.* 
From that day forth it obtained the name of Mughal M’lfi. The river comes from the 
southward, and, running towards the north, meets the Indirka’h, and afterwards joins 
the Shanial river. 

“ Descending the Mughal M’lii defile on the south-west side you enter Gurbuz, the 
name of an open plain of some extent, which is a resort of a section of the Waziri 
tribe of that name, who at times take up their quarters there. From thence half a 
kiiroh south is the Tirkhn or Tirkho, the bed of a mountain torrent, which conies from 
the left and runs towards the right. The Waziri Hats are in the habit of grazing their 
cattle in the neighbourhood of this river. 

“ From thence one kuroli south-east is Ghema’h or Ghima’h Kira, a small defile, but 
difficult to pass. I’he rocks there are black and stratified, which, on being fused, give 
forth iron. In the same way, in these mountains, there are whole hills of the same 
description, which, l)y fusion, would yield iron. 

‘‘Four kuroh south-east frojii Ghema’h Kira is the bed of a mountain torrent called 
the Kanii-gur. It conics from the left, and runs towards the right hand, and near 
and about it the ilat or nomad Waziris dwell. One kuroh south from thence 
you enter a gorg<‘ in the mountains, and, proceeding two kuroh farther to the south- 
east and south, descending and ascending, you reach a spring of water, which lies on 
the left hand. 

“ At this point two roads branch off; the left-hand one leads to Drap Khel, previously 
mentioned (.yee page 87). You take the right-hand road from the said spring, and, 
after proceeding one kuroli to the south-w-est, and, after that, half a kuroh to the 
south-east and south, another half a kuroh towards the south is the large Kalaey or 
village of Ahnia<l Khan, at the foot of the mountains, on the river of Dawar — the 
Tonchi. From this place the route to the Bazar of Ahmad Khan, has been previously 
given (page 85, and .vtv' pages 80 and 87). 

“ Second road, from Segi in Khost to the Bazar of Ahmad Khan by w'ay of Bulaud 
Khel. 

“ Starting from Segi, and proceeding two kuroh to the east, you reach Ghazni, a 
small village on the bank of the Shamal river; and from thence another two kuroh, 
still farther east, is the large village of Lakhan, the river being still on the left-hand 
side, which, running tow'ards the north for a distance of three kuroh, joins the river of 
Bakr Khel (or is joined by it), and then the Shamal makes a bend back again to the 
south-east, 

“ From Lakhan four kuroh, on the bank of the same river, is Aran, another large 
village ; and on tlu; way thither are many ascents and descents. Four kuroh south- 
east from tluMiee arc several villages belonging to the Afghans of Khost, named 
Landar ;t and from this point the territory of Khost in this direction terminates. On 
the other side of the Shamal river, opposite Aran, are several villages known by the 
general name of Kadam. 

“From f.andar four kuroh east is Hasan Khel,J a place inhabited by Afghans of 
Khost, and the Shamal river lies near by, on the left hand. 

“Proceeding from Hasan Khel three kuroh north-west you reach the point where the 
Shamal § meets the Kurma’h river. From thence six kuroh south is Buland Khel, and 


* No such expedition is specificallj mentioned in tlic diflbront accounts of Nadir’s campaign, either by 
Afghan or rmsiiin writers, hut it i.s not iinpo.ssible. It might, however, refer to one of Bahadur Shah's 
unsuccessful expeditions ngaiiist lliciii, perhaps that mentioned at page 84, or the one mentioned below. 

t The Landar Afghans arc mentioned hy Bahar Badshah. 

j Afzal .Khan, Kliatak, says that Muhariz Kliau, Gukliar, tho Fouj-dar of Bannu, had gone from Bannik 
into Dawav hy the Hasan Tangacy (defile). Afzal Khan himself had gone into Ti-rah, and from thcncc home to 
Sardc in tlic Khatak country. There he hoard that Bahadur Shah had marched towards Kdbul from Khost 
by the ShaAYiik route. The Afghans of Shawak (Elphiuslone’s ‘‘ Sahauk,” possibly), however, had occupied 
the darn’^v and ghdsTiacy or pass ; and af ter a month’s fighting, off and on, and in attempts to dislodge tb6m» 
suffering much loss from their constant attacks uiion his camp, the Prince had to turn aside and go through tho 
■Lpssa leading to GluizuKi, not being able to proceed towards Kabul by that route, and had to proceed thitber by 
the roundabout v/ny of Ghaznin, wIum'c a Fouj-d.dr w'as located. Ghaziun was under the Subah-ddr of the K&bul . 
province, and never had a separate government, as some “ master of Indian history ” tells us. 

After reaching Kaliul, Bahadur Sliah again moved from thence in the beginning of winter for Fe^idiR:<l|^ 
where tho Subah-dars of Kabul generally passed the cold season. At Kabul-i-Khdrd ho encountered a 
snow, and lost a number of men and animals. Ho succeeded in reaching Jaldl-dbad, and passed 
of the winter tliere. ‘ 

. . § This river is called the Shamil, in Sheet 6 of the Indian Atlas, but in Sheet 15 it is ^tylod the 
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the i’oad follows the course of the river. From Buland Khel to the Baz4r of Ahmad 
Kh4n the road has already been described. 

“ Third road, from Sogi to Urg^iii ; and this road leads to Gh.aznin. 

“ Ten kuroh west of Segi is a cluster of villages lying on either side of the Shamal 
river known by the name of NamAr/i, inhabited by the .Tzadrarrj AfghAns {see page 76) ; 
and on the way thither there is much cultivation, and there are several villages, styled 
by the general name of KuwAtA or KuwatA {see pages 75 and 70). From thence 
twelve kuroh south-west is Paras Khel, a place also inhabited by the .l/adrAm clan of 
the Mangali tribe. Eight kuroh from thence, in the directiorf of south-west, inclining 
west, is Pus’hta’i, and another six kuroh in the same direction is the considerable 
PurmAli TAjzik town of Urgun. The routes from this place to KAbul and to Da war 
have been previously given and by the way are many lofty defiles to pass, over a 
mountain range tow(;ritjg to the heavens. 

“ From the NamAra villages ten kuroh west, inclining north-west, is Dera’i-i-Miah 
Khcl, previously mentioned (at page 75) ; and twelve kuroh north, inclining north- 
west, is (jardaiz, the road passing as before, through a tract of vtny mountainous 
country. 

“ The route from Gardaiz to KAbul has been already given.” 

It was in the vicinity of Gardaiz that BAbar BAdshAh, on one occasion, made a raid 
upon the ’Abd-ur-RahmAn AtghAns.* He says in his TuzAk that the ’Abd-ur-Rahman 
AfghAns dwell on the boundary of the Gardaiz Dara’h, and that instead of paying 
revenue, they moh;sted the people of kArwAns and other travellers. On Wednesday, 
the 29th of tlu.' month of Rajah, 925 II. (.July, 1519, A.D.), h«; set out from KAbul, and 
halted to refresh at Bek wo wughchAn.f After afternoon prayer they set out again, 
hut lost their way in the night, and suffered much annoyaiUM* and trouble, in con- 
sequence, among the hills and dales to the east and south of PAtkhAb Shahnah. After 
a time they got out again upon th(! road, passed the Kotal of the Chashmah-i-Tarah or 
Gar<laiz Kotal (Chashmah-i-Tarah lies under the Kotal on the north side), and moved 
towards Gardaiz by the Dara’h of BAkish Lik, and, at the time of morning prayer, 
emerged on a plain, and the light troops were sent out. Another party of troops 
moved towards the Koh-i-KaruiAsh (or KarmAsh range, in some copies written 
KarmAs) which lies south-east of Gardaiz. A strong body also moved towards the east 
of Gardaiz, towards the upper part <»f a jal-gAh (a grassy plain containing springs of 
water, or the upper part of a dara’h where there are springs, is so called), and he 
despatchtul others after them, and after they had passed followed himselt^ as the d ■ per 
part of the jal-gAh was the greatest distance off. Only about forty or fifty AfghAns 
showed themselves in the plain, and most of these were killed, and a tower was made 
of their heads. That portion of the force which went towards KarmAsh obtained a 
little plunder, in the shape of some sheep, and other property, but not much. BAbar 
set out for KAbul the following day, and, sending the bulk of the force by the regular 
route (which, unfortunately, is not named, except that the Chashmah-i-Tarah Kotal is 
again mentioned, where the troops were to wait tor him), he determined to proceed 
himself, slightly attended, by way of the Maid An-i -Rustam, J or Rustam’s Plain, 
which is different from the .MaidAn Dara’h referred to at page 76. 

The BAdshAh says that this MaidAii lies in the midst of, or between two mountain 
ranges, near the head or top where they meet, and that it is an exceedingly pleasant 
and broad jal-gAh. On the south side of the maidan, at the skirt of a detaidied hill or 
bluff, there is a spring, around which are several large poplar trees. On the way 
that leads from the direction of Gardaiz, and comes out upon the MaidAu-i-Uustam, 
there are also some springs, and the trees are numerous, but not very large. Although 
the jal-gAh on that side is the most contracted, nevertheless, lower down, the trees 
are exceedingly green and fresh, and the jal-gAh, altogether, is an extremely pleasant 
ular ^ — ^the Turki for a mead or jal-gAh. The exit from this place lies over the moun- 
tain range bounding the MaidAn-i-Rustam on the south ; and from it the Kohistan (hfll 
tract) of KarmAsh and the Kohistan of Bangas’h, which are in that direction, lie 


• There is more than one tribe, sub-tribe, and clan styled ’Abd-ur-Rnhmdn, but the one here rdferred to 
seeais to be the KhogiAni sub-tribe of *Abd-nr-Rahm&D. The Khogiinis spring froiu^he same ancestor ss^ 
the Mangali tribes. 

t These names can scarcely be depended pn, and are certainly not to ^ identified at present. I have used 
three inanuscripts herci as follows:— The Kh&n-i-Khin&n’s translation has oW® j 

reapeetfvely ; the other Persian version has and as above; and the Turki original, 

WAii and The translation by Leyden and Erskine has “rangWagh- 

ibW* « P4m4b Shekhheh, which is Patkhit Shekbneh in the Persian, and « Yakishlik.- 
i^Biyaaid, the Byit, diidincUy says it is C|^e4 Hidddn-i-Bastam Koh-»the maidin ^of the Bnstam mountain 
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spread out at your feet like a carpet. Babar says there is no rainy season in thispart^ 
and no clouds. 

This jal-giih is probably the source of the Shaniia.1 river. 

Having rejoined his forces, he set out and reached Honl and halted. Next morning 
he again marched by way of the dih or village of Muhammad Agha (or Aka, both 
forms are right), and reached Kabul on Sunday, the 3rd of Shaban. • 

He says nothing of having crossed any river, and therefore, it is evident that the 
Logar was not crossed, and that his route was quite to the oast of that river. 

One of Humayi'in Badihah’s expeditions into these parts throws much light upon 
this expedition of his father, and contains much valuable geographical information, 
which is nowhere else to be found except in Bayazid’s work.* * * § It took place during 
Humiiyfin’s residence in his territories west of the Indus, before his. restoration to the 
throne of Hindustan. Bayazid’s account is as follows : — 

“ The Badshah again set out towards Hind in 959 H. (1552, A.D), from K/ibul. On 
reaching Pj'mka and Shahnah, belonging tt) the toman or district of Logar, he en- 
camped there. A body of troops was despatched in advance by way of the Gardaiz 
Kotal for Naghar, the same place as is mentioned in the Timur Nama’h. When the 
troops arrived there they found a vast quantity of provisions ahandoned by the 'Abd-ur- 
Rahman clan of Afghans; and they, and the Wardag tribe, and Bubi'i Khel, and others 
who resided in the vicinity, fled with their families towards Buland Khel. 

“ Without halting at Naghar, the force pushed on towards Buland Khel. Early in 
the forenoon of that djiy the Sardar of the ’Abd-ur-Rahman Afghans made a stand 
with his fighting imm in the Kotal which is called Atiiwah, which lies at the head of 
(the road leading to) Bangas’h, Naghar, Dawar, and Sunbala’h ; and Bayazid, the 
Byfit, was present. The Mughals did not obtain any booty, although the Afghans were 
repulsed. 

“ The Darsamand pcoph; knew nothing of what was going on, and therefore it was 
determined to beat up their quarters. Setting out at the time of aft<‘rnoon prayer 
from near Buland Khel, they reached the dara’h of Darsamand •}• at dawn the next 
morning. The pei*ple had, however, got wind of the aflFaiiv and were found collected 
trom all parts around, and posted on the hills and on their skirts. They received the 
invading party with shouts of defiance. 

“ Darsamand is so situated that on one side of it is Ti-rnh, on another Bangas’h, and on 
another Dawar, Sunbala’h, and Din-kot.” 

The Afghans, on this occasion, were defeated, partially driven back, and some 
cattle, flocks, and other property taken. It is not said that Darsamand was actually 
captured, but it is to be presumed that the people had evacuated it beforehand. 

The Mughal troops continued in this part for three days, when the rest of the 
advance force, previously alluded to, joined them. “The feudatory or governor of 
“ Nangrahar preparijd to set out in order to join the royal forces by way of Ti-rsih ; and 

the ShahjJ Abb-l-Ma’sili, who commanded the advance troops, hearing that the 
“ Biidsbah had reached Butak-zi-i-Pa’in (perhaps Bfibak-zi — the words are without 
** the diacritical points), § which is a village of Lower Bangas’h, and hud halted there, 
“ sot out with his force to join the Badshah, and the feudatory of Nangrahar accom- 
“ panied him. At this place (Butak-zi-i-Pa’in) the Khwajah, Jalsil-ud-Din, Mahuihd, 
“ was appointed governor of Kabul, and was despatched thither to assume his duties. 
“ Bayazid, the Byat, accompanied him. Having set out, they reached, at the time of 
“ afternoon prayer, the kot, or fortlet, of Matah»i-Zakhmi, or Matah the Wounded, so 
" called from a legend that the Khalifah, ’All, struck with his famous sword, Zii-l- 
“ fakar, an infidel named Matah at this spot. It lies on the west frontier of Upper 
** Bangas’h.” 

Bdyazid also says : — “ Wo proceeded from thence by the Dara’h of Iri-ab, and reached 
“ the fort of Safed Gah, a dependency of Gardaiz, and from thence pushed on to Chash- 


* The history by Bayazid, the Bydt Mughal, has never been translated, and moreover it is very rare (I know 
but of one copy of it). The other historical extracts contained in these “notes** are from original manuscript 
works, iv)t from any translations. 

Bayazid may he considered a very good and trustworthy authority. He had been long in Humdy1in*8 service, 
-and his brother, Shall i'Jaidi Beg, had held the government of Gardaiz, Naghar, and Bangas’h under Mirzd 
Kdmrdn, Humdydri’s ingi’alo brother. 

I This appears as “Upper Meeranzai”in our maps and in official reports, but that is not really correct, and 
that name is simply tliii name of the sub-tribe of Mirdn-zi, which will be noticed hereafter. Had it been 
styled “ the dara’h of the Mirdn-zis,” it would have been more correct, for they dwell ih it. 

X Shdh, as well as Badshah, is a title by which Sayyids are styled, not to be mistaken as indicating tb^ 
possession of sovereign power, which has caused some ridiculous errors. ^ 

§ Possibly Bdg-zi, meant for Bug-zi, mentioned at page 84, the Boghzi of our maps. ^ 
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** mah-i-Tarah, which lies under or bcilow the Kotal of Gardaiz (the same as Btibar, 
“ HuniAyhn’s father, mentions) on the Kabul side.” 

From this place Bayaziil was sent on, in advance, to Kabul, but he does not say by 
what road, so we must presume it was the ordinary one. In the meantime the 
KhwAjah, Jalal-ud-Din, Mahrarid, moved into the Liighri Hjizarah toman or district, 
which lies between Wardag and the Maidan of Rustam K<di (this is th<^ same place as 
is inentioned by Babar), and ndurned, after a successful expedition, to Kabul. 

“ Humaydn Badshah did not proceed farther into Hind diiring this year, 959 H. 
(1551, A.D.), than the Sind-Sagar Do-aba’h ; and returned fl’oin thence, crossing the 
Sind or Indus between the mandra’h of Khan Kaju*, now known as Prata’h Mauara’h, 
or the Fallen Manar, and the mountains of Buner.” 

“ Fourth road^ from Buland Khel to Maidan ; and this road likewise goes on to 
Ghazni n. 

“ The road from Buland Khel to Kadam has beem j)reviou8ly given (at page 90). 
From thence 15 kuroh north-west is Bakr Khel {sec. page 75) ; and by the waiy, along 
the bank of the Bakr Khel river, you pass many villages and much cultivation. . The 
route from Bakr Khel to the Maidan villages and dara’h, and thence to Kabul, has 
been already detJiiled (at page 77, which see).” 


Seventh Itoute. From Kdfml lo Kohdt: hy way of Knrrna'h, one hundred and toi kuroh 
east ; and this route leads into Dera’h-Jdt and Hind. 

“ The route from Kabul to Odzi Khel has been already described (at page 80. 
See also page 77). From thence proceeding twedve kuroh to the east, and jiassing 
numerous villages by the way, on the left-hand bank of tlie Kurma’h river, is .Sada’h,'(’ 
the seat of government of the Kurma’h province. A small river comes frou the north- 
east, and passing immediately north of Sada’h, joins the Kurma’h river. Twelve 
kuroh farther east is the large village of Ziiinus’ht, or ZAmuk’ht (by eastern Afghans), 
so naiiK'd after a clan of the Afghans of the Bala. Bangas’h ; and by the way are 
several high defiles and lofty mountains towering to tins heavens. 

“ From thence ten kim»h farther east is 'ruriiwfiri, a cousidei-ablo place ; and from 
th<‘nc<! another three kuroh, in the same direction, is the large village of Nara’I Aoba’h,J 
signifying, in J*us’hto, the narrow or slender stream, the nani<;of a little river so called, 
giving name to the village. Another twelve kuroh cast, inclining north, is Angfi, 
also ealhid llarigA,§ another large place. It is a small town with runnerous orchards 
and fruit gardens, lying in a recess of the hills, and ha.s a small stone fort. The lauds 
ai’ound are well watered. It contains about 1,500 inhabitants. West of it is a white 
tomb, which can be seen from agresat distance. Ten kuroh fartluu' east is Kakh-zi, also 
called Kagh-zi,l| a largo village and small dara’h called aft<M* a section of one of the 
Bangas’h tribes and, from the Ti-rs'di mountains, a small river Hows through the 
dara’b, and runs on towards KohAt. 

“ I’hree kuroh east from thence is the town of Kohat, the place of residence of the 
Nawwab, the Khan of Bangas’h, and seat of government of the district. 

" From tJdzl Khel to AngA the road to this place lies through a succession of 
dara’hs and beds of small streams. On the left hand towers tfie great range of 
Spin Ghar, covered with perpetual snow, and on the right hand likewise are great 
mountain ranges. The cold in these parts is very great, and the defiles are much 
elevated. 

“ The territory of BAla or Upper Bangas’b ends at AngA, and here you enter Pa’In 
or Lower Bangas’h, in which KohAt lies.” 


* This is the famous Chief of all the Yfisufzi tribe, both Yxisuf and Maiidar, the Chief of the 100,000 
spearmen. In Pus’hto one is writteu yotv, and this was rea<l by .Klphinslonu for n««, whicli is nine in Hindi, 
and so he made out that “ the whole numbers of the Ensof-zyes are reckoned by the Afghan us at 900,000.” 
“Caubul,” vol. ii., 32. State Councillor Von Dom, in his translation of Ni’mat Ullah’s History, followed 

him, but the original is u This is how errors are handed down. 

f Turned into Suddur” in the maps. I may mention hero, once for all, that words like this eiMing in > 
(M-i-hawwaz) were, by command of Anrangzeb-i’-Alam-gir, directed tO' bo wi-itten with 1 (aUf) instead, 
hence the apparent discrepancy in Sada’h and Sadd, Dhdkah and Dhdkd, Nimla’h and mmld. 

I " Nuriab” and “Nariol,” in the maps and official reports. 

\ “Hnngoo” in the maps. 

{ N<9w Samilzi,” according to tho maps. The names of places, as well as the people who inhabit them, 
are different now, or the names have been g^tly changed. The correct name is Shdmil-ai, not Samil-ai," 
and is the demgnation of one of the sub-tribes of the Bangas’h tribe of Kohdt. 

The Kdgh-zi clan are descended front a ^ngbter of Malik Mir, son of Sulimdn, son of Kaki. Suliinda 
was the progenitor s>f the Waairis, Bd-i-eis, Malik MM% and others, who are styled ^e tribes of Bangas’h. 
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Eighth Route. From Kabul to Kohdt* hy way of the Kohistdn or Highlands of Ti-rdhy 
a distance of one hundred kuroh. This route is very dij^uU. 

JFrom K6bul to Bhat'i-Kot the route has been previously given (page 48). 'From 
thence six kuroh south-east is Bish-Bulakf or Bulugh, two Turk! words signifying 
five springs of water ; and in that language k is often changed into gh, and vice versd. 
From this point two roads diverge. The right-hand road is as follows : — From Bish 
Bul&k eighteen kuroh east is the Kalaey or village of Shaft’ Kh4n, one of the large 
villages in the Dara’h of Ti-rdh, belonging to the Afridi Afghans. On the way thither 
the towering mountain range of Spin Ghar or, as it is also called, the 'I'i-rah range, 
covered with perpetual snow, has to be crossed ; and you have to pass through lofty 
defiles, the sides of which arc well wooded with forests of oak, wild olive, ilex, and 
other trees. One great mountain, higher than the rest in this direction, lies near by 
on the right-band side of the route, which, from the excess of snow thereon, looks 
clearer and whiter than crystal.J 

“ From thence Kdkh-zi or K4gh-zi is twenty kuroh south-east, inclining east. The 
road from thence to Kohdt has been previously mentioned.” 

By this route, although so difficult, the Khaibar can be turned from the south. 

“ Between the Kalaey of Shaft Khan and Kakb-zi or Kagh-zi is another (branch of 
this) mountain range, also covered with perpetual snow ; and some water flows from 
it towards that small dara’h, but such water as fills down towards the Kalaey ot 
Shafi’ Kbi'in forms the river, which, having passed Yalam Guzr,§ receives the name ot 
Bdrab, and its water having been drawn off by means of canals it is expended in the 
irrigation of part of the western portion of the Pes’hiiwar district. 

“ There is a route from Pes’hdwar to this place, which is as follows. From the city 
of Pes’hdwar eight kuroh south-west is Yalam Guzr, the nanie of a small village 
called after the ford just named, belonging to the Afridis. On the way you pass 
through vast cultivation ; and the Barah river, coming from the Ti-rall mountains, 
flows to the east of the village, and is expended in irrigating the rice fields and 
gardens of Pes’hfiwar, and cultivated lands of Matani. The best description of rice, 
which 18 famous, is produced by the water of this river. Jam-rfid lies from this place 
four kuroh on the right hand. 

“ Proceeding along the course of the river into a dara’h in the mountains for a 
distance of four kproh south-west, you reach the small village of Gand-iib, also 
belonging to the Afridis, and from thence six kuroh west is the large Kalaey or village 
of Shafi’ Khun. You follow, as before, the course of the stream, and have high 
mountains near by both on the right and left hand. The Koh-i-Ti-rah — the Ti-rdh 
range or Spin Ghar — covered with perpetual snow, lies adjoining on the south and 
west. 

“ It may be well to give here a brief notice of the Afridis, Wurakzis, and Shinwdris 
inhabiting these parts. 


AfrUi. 

“ This is the name of a large and valiant tribe descended from Manaey, son of Kodaey, 
son of Karlarnaey, and it numbers near upon 40,000 families. They dwell on the east 
and north of the mountain tract of country, lying in a cold climate, part of which is 
situated south of Pes’hdwar, and some part to the west of it. Some live in permanent 
dwellings, but others lead the life of ildts or nomads. The western portion of their 
territory is called Ti-rdh, which is a large Dara’h, and exceedingly cold in winter. It 
is about thirty-two kuroh long and nearly twelve broad. 

“ Another portion of the Afridis dwell as ildts or nomads, in the Dara’h of Khaibar 
(which perhaps leads some people to imagine, because they see no houses, that the 
“ Khyl5eries,’^a8 they call them, " live in caves like savages”), and they hold a jdgir 
.or grant from the^Bddshdh of Khbul for guarding a portion of the route. They have 


* This might, svith more propriety, be colled the route from Bish-Boldk to Koh^ 
f Turned into “ Pcshbolak,” in mops and Gazetteers, 
t This is the Spin Ghar, or White Mountain, giving name to the range, 

\ This is Sometimes written ’Alam Gozr. r. 
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consequently neither tax nor tribute to pay. Their knives and swords are remarkable 
for the keen edge they take.* 


Wurakzi or Urakzi. 

** This Afghan tribe contains some thousands of families^ and tliey dwell in the moun- 
tain tracts of Ti-rah, the Khaibar, and Jaldl-dbdd. Tlujy have to furiiish a con- 
tingent of soldiers to the Biidshdh of Kabul, and their Sardtirs bold jagirs or fiefs 
in the Pes’hawar district for guarding and keeping open the passes within their 
boundaries.”t 

In the reign of Akbar Bddshuh the Wurakzis, or Urakzis, as they are also styled, 
were included in the tomdn of Kohat, and are estimated as being able to furnish 
300 horsemen and 5,000 foot for militia purposes. 


Shinwari. 

« This tribe numbers about 12,000 families, and they dwell to the west of the 
Khaibar Dara’h, and in the mountains south of the Nangrahar Dara’bs, called SInwi 
{see page 52), as ilats or nomads. Some 3,000 or 4,000 families dwell in fixed habi- 
tations, in villages, in the Dara’h of Shigal, a dependency of Knnar. The nomad 
portion, who roam about the hills bounding Nangrahar to the south (south of the 
Bish-Buldk), have to furnish a contingent to the army of the Badshah, but those 
dwelling on the northern side of the Kabul river pay obedience to the Sayyids of 
Kfinar. 

“ The Shinwaris are famed as being a very valiant tribe, and, in alliance with the 
Afridis, gave infinite trouble to the Mughal rulers of Dilhi in former times. They are 
bounded on the west by the Khogianis. 

“ The Ti-rah range of mountains, also called Spin Ghar, extending from near Koh4t 
to Iri-iib, is nearly eighty kuroh in length, and on its summits snow constantly falls. 
Out of this range four rivers flow, — the Surkh llud, so called from the colour of the earth 
with which it is impregnated, which, passing through the Gandamak district, a few 
miles west of Jalal-AbAd, joins the river of KAbul ; the Knrma’h, already described, 
which runs through the districts of Iri-db, Kurma’h, BannA, and Laka’i, and joins the 
Sind or Indus ; the small river, which issues from the dara’h of the Kagh-zi, runs 
through Kohdt and Shd ii Khel, and also joins the Sind, and is known as the Kohdt 
To-e (from the Pus’hto intransitive verb, to-yedal^ to flow, to W(;ll, to glide along, 
etc.) ; and the Barah, which rises a little farth(jr north, and issues from the mountains 
near the village called Yalara Guzr, from the ford near by, and is expended by means of 
canals in the irrigation of a portion of the Pes’hawar district. 

“ The lefl-hand road is called the Tahtarah, and Tatarah route, and leads to .Tam-r6d 
and Pes’hawar ; and some say this was the route by which Nadir Shah, the Afshar, 
sent a force and surprised the Nawwab, NAsir KhAn {see page 37), who, having closed 
the Khaibar route, had taken post at Jam-r6d. It is also called the BAz Dara’h — ^the 
Falcon Dara’h — route. 

Ninth Route. From Kabul to Jaldl-dbdd, by way of the Ab-i~Zindagdni ( Water of 

Existence^ or River <f Life). 

“ Leaving the LAhor gate of the city of KAbul you proceed to But-KhAk, an account 
of which, and the road from thence to KAbul, has been givHii (at page 60). On the 
way thither, the villages of Kala’-chah, Shewah, the Dih-i-Ya’kAb, Gamri, and other 


• The Afridis and the Wurakzis were not considered verj orthodox in former days, and were followers of 
the Pir-i-Tarik, or Saint of Darkness, the nickname given by the Akhdnd, Dorwezah, to Bdyazid, Ansari, the 
aroh-heretic previously alluded to, who assumed the name of Fir-i-Kos’hdu, or Saint of Light. 

Ehushhdl Kh&n, Eliatak, says of these two tribes in one of his poems : — 

The call of the mu’azzin is not to be heard throughout Ti-rdh, 

Unless thou listen to the crowing of the cock, at the dawn of day. 

As to the Wurakzis, they are altogether from orthodoxy astray ; 

And the Afridis, than thoM heretical ones, are more heretical still. 

They neither say prayers over the dead, nor ministers have they ; 

Nor alms^ nor offerings, nor the fear of God within their hearts,” etc., etc. 

(&« my ** Poetry of the Afghans,” page 212.) 

t Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his lost new book, ^A%hani8tan and its People,” states that the ^ Arakzai,*’ 
M heiatyles them, are “Aftidi&” They are a totaUy distia^ tribe. The Wurakzis are descended from Kodaey, 
aoh of Jwldimaey, a^d the Afridis'^from^ son of 
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villages of the Diiman-i-Koh, or Hill Skirt (east of K^ibul), and famous for the fruit- 
fulness of their lands, appear in the distance on the right hand. 

** At But-Khak two roads diverge. The left-hand road leads to the Latah Band pass, 
previously mentioned (at psige 60), and the river of Kabul lies on the left. 

“ Tile right-hanjl road is this. From But-Khak, three kuroh south-east, is K;'ibul-i- 
Khhrd — Little or Lesser KAhul — a large village of the Tajziks, situated in a dara’h, or 
valley, between the mountains, and from which a direct route leads into the Logar 
tomfm. 

“ From Kabul-i-Khhrd eighteen kuroh east, inclining south-east, is the Kalaey or 
village of Muhammad Amin Khan, a place inh.ahited by Ghal/is; and you pass tiirough 
a very mountainous tract in which, by the way, there are deep ravines and gorges, 
and Itifty mountains, some covered with pine forests. For the first half of the way 
you pnaa ed along in the bed of the Tezin river (sec page 60), and hereabouts the 
Ghalzi tribe dwell after the manner of ilats or nomads. 

“ Fourteen kuroh from the KaTacy of Muhammad Amin Khan are several villages 
belonging to the same tril)e, and styled by the general name of Ilisarak,* ** signifying, in 
Persian, the little hisiir or foi’t,t the final k being usiul to express contempt or to form 
diminutives. 

“ At this important point a road, on the left hand, comes from the direction of 
Karkacha, or Karkacha’h.f and .Tagdalik ; and another, on the right hand, from the 
side of tlie Bara’h of Iri-iib, and th(\v meet here. There is also a road from Hisarak to 
the bridge ov(!r the Surkh Rud, or Red River. (See page 56.) 

“ From Hisarak, three kuroh in the direction of east, are several villages lying on 
either side of the Surkh Uhd, or Red River, which comes from the right hand (the 
southwards). Proceeding along that river for a kuroh and a half you roach some 
other villages known as Hisarak-i-Shahi (the Shah’s, or the Royal Hisarak), situated 
on eitluu’ side of the Surkh Rhd, and inhabited by the Mahmad (Mandfi ?) section of 
the Khogiani tribe of Afghans, The above-mentioned river runs to the left hand, and 
enters an exceedingly difficult mountain tract. 

Proceeding another kuroh and a half, almost in the same direction, you reach some 
two or three inor<! vill.nges belonging to the same tribe, and known as Ashpan — (this 
is how a non-Afghan would write 8hpan§ — the correct name of the place ; it is a 
word which fbreigntjrs, Persians or Hindis, cannot pronounce rvithout the aid of an 
initial vowel), || and in the route arc many deep gorges. Through this dara’h like- 
wise a stream falls from the mountain range to the right, and flows on towards 
Gandamak.^ 

“ From Ashpan ( Slipan) another kuroh and a half, still in the same direction, is 
another cluster of villages, on the river just named, called Tuth, and the village of 
Gandamak lies three kuroh distant on the left hand. From these villages there is a 
way to the bridge over the Surkh Rud (mentioned at page 56), which is about three 
kuroh distant, and in going thither some sniats or caves are passed. 


* Mpntioned previously, at pJige 56, an<l note f, page 82. 

f TJiis name is iiicori’cctly spelt “ Izharuk ” in the Indian Atlas map, and in several others ; indeed, not 
only is this and many other names spelt after thtj same fashion, but the course of rivers and the position of 
mountains in this direction are, for the most part therein, purely imaginary. The Surkh Riid, in particular, 
has been incorrectly laid down from its source downwards, except possibly at the very points crossed by our 
troops in the fu st Afghan war. 

J See also page 56. 

This is the road taken by Wood, who says, with respect to surveying the route by the Karkacha’h pass 
“That of the Karkatcha, the higliest and most northerly” (there is an error here in Wood’s account, a 
printer’s error probably. lie says, at ])age 107, that IherLattaband is the most “ southerly,” and the Karkatcha 
“ the most northerly.” The reverse is the fact) “was allotted to me. Parting with my <'ompanions, I turned 
off to the left, and, having passed through the vale of Ilisarak, entered the bed of a stream tributaiy to th6 
“ Surkh Rud river. Up this we wound our path to near the summit of Karkatcha. On entering among 
“ the mountains the bed of the stream contracted to a narrow defile not more tlian ten feet in width, the 
“ sides of which were naked, craggy, and precipitous, while its bottom was encumbered by the trunks of 

** huge fir trees, and here and there crossed by ledges of rock. On nearing the ridge of the pass, W0 
quitted the defile and kept to the right, along the face of mountains which here assumes a more open 
charocter.” 

§ On one occasion, ShAh Shuja’-ul-Mulk was defeated near those villages, on the 10th of September, 1801, by 
the rebed Barakzis, t^o had set up Sh&h Mahmud. 

II There arc scores of words of this description in the Pus’hto language, which a Hindi cannot pronounce 
correctly. 

% This is the Ab-i-Zindagfini. Masson, in his journeys, on one occasion, crossed over from the high rood 
between Nimln’h and .higdalik on liis 'way by the Karkacha’h Kotal to this stream. He came to a place 
(vol. i., page 184) where there was a mill, a dwelling, and the tents of some nomads^ and to this applied tho 
, jnp^ine of the river which he turned into “ H&vizing&ni.” This is a fair specimen of the manner in wbidi 
names get altered by persons who have a mere colloquial smattering of a laiij|uage. « ; 
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Two kuroh from Tfttfi, in the direction of north-east, is Nimla’h, a large village 
belonging to the Tajziks.* From this place to Jalal-ubud, by way of Fath-4bdd, the 
road has been already described (page 53). 

“ ^^rom Kabul to JaldUabad, the route which has just been detailed, is very difbcult, 
and the air and wind cold and piercing. Even in the hottest part of summer a fire is 
required at night.” 


Tenth Bmite. From KdJml to JnldJL-dbwil^ hy way of live Dara'h of Kqj.hah, or Kaj-hd 

{the plural form of Kaj).^ 

The route from Kabul to Jagdalik has been already deserihed, and from the latter 
place to the Kimah (^hauki, and lisWali Chauki (page 56). 

This Dara’h of Kaj-hah is of considerable extent. Proceeding from the Kimah 
Chauki, from which point the kalaey or village of Karkaclia’h can be distinguished, 
situated on the slope of the mountains at some distance on the right hand (south), 
three kuroh east, is the Bawali Chauki, the name of a desolate halting place, and the 
road thither is like the bed of a river. 

From this place, three kuroh east, is a small defile called the Surkh IliiJ Kotal, the 
road continuing the same as luifore. Here th(j Surkh llAd or river issues from the 
mountains oti the right hand, and runs towards the (‘ast. One kuroh east of this 
kotal is the Kaj-i-Babii, or Baba’s Kaj, the name given to a plot of ground, | like those 
mentioned as being tilled by the Waziri il/its -or nomads (page 89), on a ridge of the 
.mountains. The river lies near by on the right hand. 

Another half kuroh fiirther east is the Kaj-i-Aiiwar, or Anwar’s Kaj, another of 
these plots of land ; and the river runs on the right hand in a depression of the moun- 
tains. From thenoe one kuroh east, inclining south-east, is the Kaj-i-Yhsuf, the name 
of another piece of land on a slope of the mountains ; and half way on the road you 
cross the ifiiurkh Uhd. Proceeding from thence (Kaj-i-Yi'isuf), one kuroh in the same 
direction, you reach another of these plots, called the Kaj-i-Muhammad Amin, or 
Muhammad Amin’s Kaj. The river runs near by on the left hand. After proceeding 
from this kaj half a kuroh farther east you reach the small river called the Nauy^n§ 
flowing on the right hand. It comes from the direction of Gandamak, and joins the 
Surkh Riid. 

Half a kuroh east front thence is Kangkrak-i-’Ulyii, or Higher Kangkrak (lit. Most 
High), the name of a small village ; and the river, as before, runs on the left hand. 
From this place Gandamak is five kuroh distant, imd Nimla’h three. 

At this point, in particular, you notice plants and shrubs, and vegetation of the 
warmer climate, and such as are unknown from Jagdalik to Kabul. 

There is a road from this place (Kangkrak-i-’Ulya) to Bula-Bagh along the skirt of 
the narrow valley in whitjh it lies. 

From the Surkh Rhd Kotal to the Nauyjin river some clans of the Ghalzi tribe are 
located ; and they pay one tenth of the produce (of their flocks and crops ?) as revenue 
to Timhr Shah, Badshah of Kabul. From Kangkrak-i-’Ulya the villages of the 
Tfijziks begin again ; and the Surkh R6d, after flowing about nine ktiroh fartluu' to 
the eastward, joins the river of Kabul near the mountain of Daruntha’h. On the 
northern bank of the river of Kfibul, close to the Lamghun mountains, arc two villages 
known by the name of Masti Khel. 

East of Kangkrak-i-’Ulya one kuroh is Kangkrak-i-Pa’in, or Lower Kangkrak, a 
large village also belonging to the Tiijziks. The Surkh Rhd, as before, lies on the 
left hand. From this village two kuroh east is Bala-Bagh, literally signifying the 
Higher or Upper Garden, a large garden, in circuit about one kuroh. It is celebrated 
for the number of its canals, and the quantity of fruits it produces. Its laying out is 
attributed to one of the Gurgfiniah Sultans. Fath-&b4d lies about two kuroh on the 
right band from B&ld Bfigh. 


* In Zi'Ka’dah, the eleventh month, 1109 H. (June, 1698, A.D.), Amir Khdn, Sdbah-ddr of the province of 
E&bul, that is to say, all the possessions of the Dihii sovereigns west of the Indus, diSd at Nimla’h, having ^ 
held (he government for several years. He was the most efficient ruler that had held the government for a 
very long time previous, and more so than any other who followed. On account of the Afghlins, however, the 
fwt of his death via not made known until his corpse reached E&bul. 
t psges 61 sad 63. 

f The term kiy " is also applied to the sWips or plots of land, available for cultivation, lying between the , 
Si|yah Kbh range and die Ki^l ;r.frer. . 

"6 -J^viooshr metfaonod at jpiail:66.1 . 

'N'4:. 
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From thence six kuroh east is Chlidr Bdgh-i>Saf4, previously referred to at page fi3, 
in the route from Jaldl«fib(id to Kabul. It is a large village of the Tdjziks, and near 
it are four gardens (or, a garden divided into four quarters by walks) ; hence its 
name. A large canal has been cut from the Surkh Rdd, and carried on to^Bdld- 
Bdgh and Chhar-Bagh. The confluence of the Surkh R6d and the river of Kabul lies 
rather less than two kuroh on the left hand (north). East of the Surkh 'R6d is a 
large village celebrated for its fruitfulness, called Sabz-abiid (the Verdant Abode). 

One kuroh east, inclining north-east, is the Kalaey or village of Madad Khan, which 
lies near the road on the left-hand side. To the west of the village is a small river 
called the RAd-i-Rustam Khan,* which comes from the right hand, and, running to the 
left, joins the Surkh RAd. 

A little farther to the left is the mazar or tomb of Rustam Khan, a brick mauso- 
leum ; and from thence one kuroh and a half is the town of JalAl-abAd. 


As previously mentioned at the head of this Section, there are several other very 
important routes remaining to be described leading from BazAr-i-Ahmad KhAn into 
the Dera’h-jAt, and from thence west towards Ghaznin through the range of Mibtar 
SulimAn or Koh-i-Siyab, but as these routes bear no special reference to the parts in 
which our troops arc now operating, I think it will be better to leave, them for a 
subsequent Section, wherein 1 shall bring these notes to a close at the point at which 
I commenced them, — at the most northern pass in the Dera’h-i-GhAzi KhAn district. ' 
The next Section of these notes will describe the routes north of the Kbaibar road 
to KAbul, including the Karappa’h and Tahtarah routes, and various others both from 
KAbul and PcsTiAwar, extending from KAfiristAn to the AbAe Sind. 

2l8t March, 1879. 


* Freviouslj mentioned at page 53. 




SECTION THIRD. 


I now propose giving an account of the various routes leading from the city of Kdbul 
into the countries and districts north of the river of KAbul, as far as Badakhshdn and , 
K&shghar, with a brief description of them and their inhabitants. 


Eleventh Route. Prom Kabul to Jaldl-dhM by way of Larnghdn, a. distance of 

sixty kuroh west,* * 

The route from K^btil to BArik-Ab has been already given at page 59 of Section 
Second. From thence proceeding one kuroh and a half east you reach a place where 
two roads diverge. That on the right hand goes to Jagdalik, and that on the Iwt 
is as follows : — From the point where the two roads separate four kuroh east is Sap 
Aobey,f signifying Cold Water — The Place of Cold Water — the name of a halting 
place towards the head of the river of K^ibul, and the road (track) is like the dry bed 
of a river. The place named Tang-Ghsir (jlfr where the river of the Ghhr. 

Band — which derives its name from the band or pass leading into Ghfir — joins the 
river of Ksibul, lies ten kuroh to the left hand from this point. 

“ Leaving Sap Aobey, you proceed in the direction of east into a dara’h of the 
mountains, and continue to advance for a distance of four kuroh. You then go three 
kuroh to the south, then turn two kuroh east again, when the route runs for another 
three kuroh north-east, then four kuroh to the south-east, inclining south, one kuroh 
east, two kuroh north, and ten (two?) kuroh to the south-east; and, after proceeding 
in this winding manner for another four kuroh in the direction of north-east, you reach 
Mandrawar,§ also written MandrAwar and Mandrawal, r and I being interchangeable, 
which is a large village, and the seat of government of the district of Lamghan. 

“ The route just described winds through a narrow dara’h of the mountains, which 
re lofty, and rise on cither side, along the banks of the river of K^tbul, which, east of 
Mandrawar, joirjs the river of Tighari,|| also well known as the river of Lamghan.^ i 
“ Three kuroh east from thence (Mandrawar) is Chhar-B%h-i-Mas’<id, signifying '■ 
Mas’6d’s Four Gardens,** the name of a large village, the chief place of the district ! 
and the before-mentioned river lies near by on the left hand. 

** From thence distant seven kuroh, inclining southwardly, is Darbntha'h, a little K; 
mountain on the right hand, on the other (the south) side of the afore-mentiuned river. 
Although the river of Kabul contains but a small volume of water (at this point), ^ 
nevertheless, it is rather dangerous, and is forded with difficulty, and rafts are used for 
crossing it.ff Half a kuroh south from thence (Darfintha’h) is the large village of 


** This is by far the best aud easiest route between Jalal-abud and Kabul, and a good one to adopt. With 
the exception of some few difficulties between Say Aobey and Mandrawar there is little to be oyercome, while 
all the difficulties between the bridge over the Surkh Ab and K&bul, and the passes by the other route, would 
be avoided. The Kdbul river and some others would have to be bridged, but the posts necessary for guarding 
them would guard the road also. ^ ; 

f This docs not appear in Major Wilson’s new map of Afghanistan. Bayazid, the Byat, calls it Sar-i-Ao,. 
which would signify “ head of the water,” or source of the stream or river.” ^ % 

J B&yozid, the By&i, '6ay8 that the Eotal or Pass of Tang-Gah writes it, was, prevt^, 

to the time of Bdbar B&dsh&h, colled the Kdu (podex) Kotnl ; but when, on one occasion, this name 
nentioned in tho B&dshdh’s council chamber, ho remarked that the name was not a nice one for oars polite^ ' 
■ad that it should be thereafter called instead the Tang-Gah Kotal, or Kotal of the Narrow Place, 

\ The author must have crossed the JLb-i^Bar&n or Biver of K&bul, but he does not say so. This name is 
flkil Apdt " Mandalrawar." 

i Tbis niune is written *‘ Tirgadi” in Major-General Walker’s map, ‘‘Tirgari” in Major Wilsra’s, and 
i^ee ’’.in others, tiiree are incorrect. * 

is also a road from Bdrik-Xb to Eibul by way of the Kotal of Tsng'G^ or Tang-Gbar, ax4^ 
an^iSr from Mandrawar by way of I^H. ' ' 

A garden divided by vndks into four parts or quarters is also called a Chhfe-Bdgh. It has the additiok: 
of Half M to dtetugulsk it CUtir-BitA-i-Safti bn the south side of the river, and mentioned in Seetioa 

* A..V .. V,- —-1^ from KAbni in 9ll7H. (1689 A.D.), visited thii pla^r. 

* ' Frisw^thence he^^^ Mandrawtq'. > ; ’ 


Sitooti^ Akbar BddslnMi, ob his 

wlmA %9^^.to.h&Ve:bte^ known 

' ' '' 
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Sabz-Al)Ad, from which a large canal has heen cut from the river of K&hu), and carried 
on to .Taljil-jihad. From Sahz-Ah.^id throe kuroh south-east is Jaliil-Ahad. The canal 
lies near on the left-hand side of the way, and the river of Kabul flows about two 
kuroh on the left hand, close to the mountains. 

" From Sar Aobey to near Mandrawar, opening out on the right hand and on the 
left, are several hu’gc dara’hs, in which dwell nomad Afghiins of the Ghalzi tribfe.” 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, brother of Akbar Badshah, having taken forcible pos- 
session of the city of kiibul in 970 H.* (1562-63 A.D.), and dispossessed the Deputy 
Governor of his authority, the Khiin-i-Khanan, Mun’im Khan, who was then employed 
in the provinc(!S east of Agrali, was recalled to proceed to Kabul to operate against the 
; Mirzii, and rfaliice him to submission. Mun’im Khan having reached Pas’haur, without 
waiting for the troops told off to accompany him, set out through the Khaibar with his 
? own personal atternlants, and a small body of rcitainers, in order to secure .lalal-fibfid, 
■ refusing the aid offered to him by the Khalil and Mahmand Afghans. Before he 
reached .lalal-abdd, however, one of Muhammad Hakim’s partisans had taken pos- 
session of it. 

* Mun’im Klidn pushed on, and invested it as well as he could; but Muhammad 
Hakim had moved from Kabul with his adherents, and the troops of Kabul, who had 
joined him, for the purpose of securing .labil-t^ibad, by the route just described, and had 
reached Mandrawar. Before IMun’im Khjin liad time to att<nu})t to carry Jalal-abad by 
assault, which he proposed to do, or, at least, attempt, he ibund that Muhammad 
Hakim, with his forces, was then at the Daruntha’h Kotal, distant only about two 
kuroh west of .falal-Absid, and was engaged in crossing the riv<-r. The Khari-i-KhAnAn 
was cons(!<juentIy defeatcMl, and had to retire precipitately to Pas’haur again. 

I have mentioned this circumstance here in order to show that Jalal-abad is liable 
to attack from that quarter, unless precautions are taken to guard the passage of the 
“ river in the direction indicated. 

“ It is now liecessary that I should give some account of Lamghan.” 


The Dara'h of LmngliAn. 


** Lamghan is one of the six provinces or territories of FaristAn,f the ancient seats 
of the Tajz'ik race. Although some of these territories have been ovenain and occupied 
by some of tin; tribes of AtghAns from time to time, more particularly from the period 
that Mirza Ulugh Beg, ruler of Kabul, ('xpclled the Khas’hi sept of Afghans from the 
territory of Kabul proper, nevertheless, thcTajzik element still predominates in them, 
and sotne are still wholly possessed by the Tajzik people. 

These six t<oritories are; — 1. Kashkar; 2. Kunar; 3. KAmaii; 4. Nangrahar, or 
Nek Atdiar ; 5. Lamghan ; arnl 6. Kalml.” 

Th(; latter has been briefly noticed in Section Second of these “ Notes,” as well as 
Nangrahar. 

“ The name Lamghan whs originally LamakAn because (according to 

tradition) it is th<! place of sepultun; of the Patriarch Lamak, the father of NAh — on 
whom be peace ! In the dialect of these TAjzik people there is no letter equivalent 
to the ’Arabic and they use gh ^ iu lieu of it, and thus the word became 


LamaghAn Hy degrees, through constant use, the word became shortened 

to LamghAn, and also to LaghmAn. 


ru|iB ' lower tiown than Kuratu ; and, liaviiig crossed tlio Ab-i Laran (which wo incorrectly call “ the Kabul 
river”) from tJliik-Nur, you proceed by the llad-raj or liad Faj Kotal (Bad-ij — — in some copies, is 

Ilaerely an error for or Fuj or Paj signifying a Pass, and Bad Paj or Biid p^aj, “the Wind or 

Windy Pass,” on account of the strong wind generally prevailing there, and which, at times, renders its passage 
ixnpracticftblc. 

Mirza Kaniran, Babar’s son, after lie had been defeated by bis sovereign and lirothcr, Hurnayiin Badsbdh, 
.at Shutar-Grain in 957 II., fled hy the Mslhi Purojzalah and this very Bad Faj, and took shelter in Lamghan 
with Malik Muhammad, the Maiidrawnri, and got him to assemble tlie mtin of his fomd7i to begin sedition anew. 
Humiiyur sent a force to operate against him, upon which, Mirza Kamriin fled to thejdara’hs of Alingdr aDd 
*A1i Shang, which lie above Mandrawaf, but, cf)n8idering the locality not a good too, ho left it, and took 
Hlhelter with his friendit and adherents, the Khalil an<l Mahniand tribes of Afghans. 

• The year 970 H. coiimienced on the 3rd August, 1562 A.D. 

I This is the name given to these pfirts by the author of these surveys. Lamghan is sometimes written 
^ghman, but there is no m iu the word : ‘‘ Lughman ” cannot be made out of it by any one who can re6d it in 
tiie vernacular. 

A receut compiler assures us that the word " TAjak” and ** Taujak,” as he writes TAjzik, ‘‘ is rather loosdy 
In this I can heartily concur. In no Persian Dictionary will such a word be found as 
any more than Kafar.’* < Tlie origin and signification of the word Tajziki Tmi, or TAzik. will be found in mv 
^tnuislatlon of the Xeba]|!:dt-i-Nd?iri/’ page 304^ note 8. ' " 
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** Lamghiin is a large dara’h, extending in the direction of north-west and south- 
east, from Nijr-Ah or Nijr-Ao to the mountain of DarAntha’I], to the immediate cast 
of, and under which, the rivers of ’Ali Shang and Alingiir, the Lohgar and its 
tributaries, including the Ab-i-Barani (*. c.. The Bc^r^ni River),* the rivers of the 
Ghdr-Band, and the Panj-her or Panj-shcr Dara’h, the Tag-Ab or Tag-Ao, and the 
Surkh Rhd, become one stream, and then riiccives the name of ‘ River of Kabul,’ 
that is to say, the river of the province of Kabul, and which junction of so many 
streams is said (as already mentioned at i)age 49, Section Second) to be the origin 
of the name of the territory of Nek-AnliAr, otherwise Nangrahar. 

** The Dara’h of LamghAri is about forty kuroh in length, and has lofty mountain 
ranges on either side, and into it other minor, hut still extensive, Dara’hs open. 

“The chief town of Lairighan is Chhar-Bagh-i-Mas’ud j ■}• and Mandrawar and 
Tighari arc both large villages, or rather small towns, enclosed with walls. The lands 
of this territory are famous for their productiveness. It contains about 12,000 Tiijzik 
families, who pay taxes to the Badshah of Kabul, Timur Shah, Sadozi, and have to 
furnish a contingent of troops to his army, 

“ Lands artificially irrigat<*d from rivers, which yield large crops, pay from one half 
to one fourth of the produce to the State, while latids dependent on rain for irrigation 
are ass(;ssed at from one fifth to one tenth. 

“The language, spoken by the peoph; of Lanighan is called the Lamghani dialect, 
and is not quickly understood ; but most of the people speak Tajzik (Persian), and 
they also profess some proficiency in Pus’hto and Turki.f 

“ Two kuroh distant I'rom th<5 town of Tighari, in the direction of south-W(.*st, on 
the top of a hill, is the sepulchre, which, according to the tradition, is that of the 
Patriarch Lamak. They also call him by the name of Mibtar Lam, and No-Lakhl. 
Baba. 

“ On the north and north-east Lamghan is bounded by a mighty mountain range 
clothe<l with perpetual snow, which the Afghan people call Kinul,§ and in the dara’hs 
around about it (on its sides), the Safi or Sapi tribe of Afghans, and some Ghalzis 
dwell, some of whom reside in permanent dwellings, and others lead the life of tldU 
or noniads.il 

“ Although all the lesser dara’hs dependent on this larger one cannot be enume- 
rated (here), six of the largest, which are well known, require to be mentioned iu 
detail.” 


1. The Dara'h of Alingur. 

“ This is a considerable dara’h, and also the name of a large village in it. The 
dar<a’h is about sixteen kuroh in length from east to west, and on the east terminates 
at the mountains of jterpetual snow, from which side you can enter the Dara’h of 
Nur,^ On the west (south-west) side it lies near the village of Tighari, also called 
Tirghari. 

“ Out of this Dara’h of Alingur a river issues, which rises in the mountain range of 
Hindfi Koh, Tiraj-Mir, or Kund,** as it is also called, and in the neighbourhood of 


* Also called Ab-i-Bar:ln, and applied to the united streams until after their junction with the Surkh Rud. 
t It is said to bo a very ancient place, 

J Several of the non -Afghan nices dwelling in those parts are, without doubt, of Turklsli descent. A 
considerable tract of country between Kabul and Pes’hawar, and north of the river of Kabul, as 'well as south 
of the Spin-Gluir range, was, up to tho advent of the Afghans in this diro(‘.fiou, inhabited by Turks, as I have . 
previously memtioned, and this accounts for the numerous Turkish names of [daces in these territories, and the 
existence of the Turkish language. See page 51, and note §, page 45, Section Second. 

S See page 51, Section Second. 

if Consequently tho inhabitants of Larnghiln are *‘not all Ghilzacs and Tajaks.” 

Nomads are known by tho Afghans, and in the Afghan language, by tho general names of Kochi aod 
Fowandah, which terms certain writers — ^the latter nomads under the impossible names of “ Proviiidas ” and 

** Povindiahs ” — Imagine to be the names of as* many tribes of “ Pathans proper”; indeed, one writer asserts 
that they are ihe great trading tribe of Afghanistan.” Tho former name comes from the Pus’hto verb, 

k^hededi “ to march,’* “ to decamp,” &c., derived, probably, from the Tajzik word ^^9 signifying ‘‘ migra- 
tion,” decamping,” marltliing,” and which is likewise used in Pus’hto as an adjective, to signify nomadic, 
or wandering. Powandah is derived from the Pus’hto verb powulj ** to graze,” engrafilbd on the language 

apparently, from Tajzik and this term is applied to certain Afghdn tribes and portions of tribes, 

hereafter to be referred to, who movo about vrith their herds and flocks, and act as carriers between their own 
country tmd India. See my ^*Pua*hto Dictionary,” new edit., pages 199, 1106, and 1158, and Section First of 
‘ these " Notes,” note % page 6 , Section First 

% page 108. \ ^ 

Tn M^or Wilson’s map the dbnroe of j$o Aling&r appears far away in the north-east, in what is 
as << Kantor” (meant for aaft<Mr of these surveys, sa^ its .^ 
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Tighari unites with the river of ’Ali Shang. The lowest part of the dai'a’h is peopled 
by Tajziks, higher up by the people styled Kohistimis, and the uppermost parts are 
held by the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshan, who lead the life {Idts or nomads.” 

Soon after the death of Tluraay/’in Badshah, Mim’im Khiiri, who had been left in 
charge of the provitiee of Kabul and its dej)endencie8 when that monarch set^ out to 
recover his kingdom and entered India, repaired to Nangrahar. B/iyazid, the Byut, 
was despatched by Mun’ ijn Khan at thc‘ period in question to collect the revenue or 
tribute from the people of yVlingar, and the tribe of Haz:ir Mcshi,* which people, he 
says, dwelt in the vicinity of and round the tomb of Mihtar L/im, 

Bfiyazid went accoi’dingly, and veacheid Shajari in Alingar, which place is 

situated in the 7 V/^iy«//,f or verdant plain, of Chal-mani, whicli belonged to Alingar, and 
which toman had Ixani previously held in fief by Sulf/in Muhammad, Karawul. He 
had laid out a fine garden tlnu'c, and in it Bayazid took up his quarters, and began his 
duties. 

“ The next day the Kazis of Alingar presented themselves, and brought along with 
them a little wine, sweetmeats, several wild (game) birds, and some fruit. It is cus- 
tomary with these Kazis, when they visit the authorities or ruler of tin; district, to 
take wine and sweetmeats as a present, ainl, if people have any disputes to settle, the 
KAzis are sent for, insf(>ad of the disputants going to the Kazis. If any among the 
people of this part die, th<; corpse is washed and placed in a coffin, and when taking it 
to the burying-ground tlu’y set it on the groimd in order to change the bearers, which 
is directly contrary to the custom of the Muhammadans, who relieve each other as 
bearers without setting down the coffin. 'Pho funeral party having set it down, drink 
wine or some other fernientcul liquor (buza’h), and dance round it, after whicli they 
take it up again, and the corpse is committed to the earth.” 

Having colleiited the amount of tribute due, Bayazid returned to Ju-e Shahi, after- 
wards styled JalAl-abad, in honour of Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad, Akbar BAdshAh. 


2. Tim Darnlh of' All Shang. 

“ ’Ali Shang is the name of two large villsiges, as well as of the dara’h in which 
they are situated. It is about fifteen kuroh in length, and on the north and north-east 
terminates at the mountain range of perpetual snow. As in the case of Alingar, the 
TAjziks occupy the lower, the. KohistAnis the middle, and the Tor KAfiris the upper- 
most parts. A considerabh^ river issues from this dara’h, which, flowing towards the 
south, passes east of Tigliari, and joins the river of the Alingar dara’h.” 

The Shaikh, Abn-l-razl, in the A’in-i-Akbari, states that round about the toman of 
’Ali Shang are lofty mountains covered with snow, out of which issues the river, and 
that the dwellers in those mountains are called Kafirs, that is, Unbelievers. Me also 
states that the grave' «)f Lam, also called Lamak, is situated near by (in the hill at its 
entrance, and about two miles to the east of Tighari), and that “(f«, in the word 
** Lamakan, or LainagAn, means ‘riches,’ ‘property,’ ‘possessions,’ and ‘juice,’ or 
** ‘ milk,’ and that the word Lamakan means ‘ the milk of Lamak.’ ”J 


3. The Dara'h of Nijr-Ab, or Nijr-Ao. 

“ This is a large dar.a’h,§ nearly twenty kuroh in length. In the direction of north- 
west it pierces a difficult mountain I’auge, ;md adjoins the Dara’h of Panj-hcr or Panj- 
sher. In this valley of Nijr-Ab several thousand Tajzik families dwell, some in per- 
manent dwellings, and some as nomads. Out of it also issues a river which, near 
Tighari, 11 unites with the river of ’Ali-Shang.” 


more of these tracts it will be found, iff am not much miHlaken, that what appears in the above map as the 
source of the Alingar river, is no other than the source of the Chaghan-Saiao river, or one of its tributaries. 
See page 14.'), and note ff. Sec also my paper on “ Kalirisfan,” page 7. 

In Major-GoMeral Walker’s map (last edit.) the junction of the Alingar .and ’Ali-Shang is laid down some ten 
or twelve miles l)clo\v Tighari, but, in Major Wils(»n’s, it is correctly shown. 

• These j)eoi)lc ai'c \'ujziks, and are still to be found in these parts. 

t I have already de.scribed, at page 45, Section Second, what a jal-guh is, but it constantly appears in our. 
maps as though it was the proper name of a place. 

This last clause of the sentence is wanting in Blochmann’s printed text, but is contained in ‘bevend 
MS. copies. 

§ The name signifies the Dara’h or Valley of the Nijr-Ab, or Nijr river. 

I aSw in MvS, It must be an error for Tang-Ghdr, still tho writer is not in the habit of making errort of 
ihiB kind. Our latest sufvoyors have misunderstood these names : they haio turned Nijr-Ab into and 

Tag'Ab ipto Tagan. See Major-General Walk<ar’s Eeport for 1878««*7ii^ Par#^^ page 46. 
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Babur Biidsh^h says : — “ Another tom5n is Nijr-Ab, or Nijr-Ao, lying north-east 
** from Kdbul in a mountain tract, and behind it, in the same mountains, all (the 
pedple) are Kafirs, and it is a Kafiristan. It is rather an out of the way corner.” 
The author of these surveys docs not mention the Dara’h of Panj-her, or Panj-sher, 
as it is also written, among these other dara’hs, his survey not extending so far. 
Btibar, liowever, says : — “ Another toman is Panj-her, It lii?8 on tlie higl» roatl {see 
page 140) into Badakhshiin, and the Kafiristan lies close adjoining it. Panj-her 
** 18 a tlioroughfare for the Kafir robbers, and they obtain a livelihood from it. 'On 
** account of their proximity the people of Panj-her pay perquisites to them. At the 
time that I advanced into Ilindhstiin and conquered it, the Kj'ifirs entered Panj-her, 
** slew a nnnibiir of its people, and committed great ravages.” This eoiild not have 
been because the inhabitants of the dara’h were Musalmans, for, in another place, the 
Badshfih says, “ they were a heathenish people,” 

Abfi-l-Fazl says that the kohistan of the toman of Nijr-Ao is full of Kafirs, and that 
instead of lamps the people of this dara’h burn strips of the pine tree, which furnishes 
them with light. 


4, The DarcCh of Wdld-Sa u^ and 5. The Dara'h of J3udr-Ao.* 

“ These are both dara’hs of considerable size, and are inhabited by the Safi or Sapi 
Afghans. They extend on the north to the kohistan of Nijr-Ao, and, on the south, 
terminate at the united rivers of Lohgar and the Glu'ir-Band, which join in the district 
of Tang-Ghar.” (<SV;e page 1.) 

The Dara’h of \V:'da-Sa’ii is what Babar Badshah calls Alah-Sa’i, which, he says, 
“ lies two or three farsanffs east of Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao,” and that “ on the side of 
Alah-Sa’i, the hills are full of Kafirs.” 

The tract oast of Alah-Sa’i is now called Tag-Ab or Tag-Ao, after the river of that 
nann;, but it is strange that, neither Bi’ibar nor the {luthor of these surveys, ever 
allude to that tract or its river, although the latter is so minutely particular in his 
description of rivers. 


6. The Dara'h of Mandrawar or Mandrdivar. 

“ Tliis is another (ixtensive dara’h, consisting of sev»;ral clefts or branches among 
the mountains, constituting minor dara’hs ; and from the vdlage of Mandrawar}* to Sar 
Aobey it is more than twenty kuroh in length. The Ab-i-Baran flows out of the 
middle of it, and, south of the village of Mandrawar, joins the river of Tighari (the 
united river ot Alirigar and ’Ali Shang), also known .as the river of Lamghan. The 
united rivers of all thes(! dani’hs issue from the mountains of Lamghan near Daruntlia’b, 
and meet the Snrkh Bud from the south-west, flow on towards the cast, and east of 
Jalal-.'ibad, passing near the Kiinian district, unite with the river of Chitral, Cliitrar, 
or K.^ishkiir, and finally <mter the Abi'u; Sin (or Indus). 

“ This Dara’h of MandraAvar is inhabited by Tiijziks chiefly, but, in the clefts of the 
mountains or minor dara’hs, some clans of the great Afghan tribe of Ghalzi dwell, who 


lead the life of Udts or nomads.” 

Abfi-l-Fazl says respecting Mandrawar, as he writes it, that the rivers of Alingdr 
and ’All Shang, having united, join the Baran river — as he styles the Lohgar, Bdrdn, 
Gbbr-Band, and others, their tributaries — at the point in question. 

Under the revenue system instituted in Akbar BAdshah’s reign, each of these six 
dara’hs formed separate tomAns or districts, but Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao is called a buluk, 
the term applied to a small district, instead of tomAn. 

AlingAr yielded a revenue in c.ash (nakd) of 15 lakhs, 44,670 darns, and the inhabi- 
tants (in some copies of the text only), are set down as LamghAnis. They had to 
furnish a contingent of 500 horsemen, and 1,000 foot for militia purposes. 

’AM Shang yielded, or was rated at, 37 lakhs, 1,150 dAms; but, out of this, 1,948 
ddms had to be deducted for free grants. . The people arc styled the {com (twbe or 
clan) of ’AM Shang, and had to furnish 600 horsemen and 5,000 ^oot. The Jatter 
number is probably an error for 1,000, but it appears in several copies of the A’in-U, 
Akbari. 





* These do not appear in our mapsfr 

t*In the yew 918 H. (1607^ .A.T).)*B4bw Bidshdh conftitr^ <>f Nek-Nihir or Nangridi4f, 

Meadriwari the Dafa’hs of upon Mj^^AWj^'li0*dkt son of the late, Mind Ologh 

fiw, nilw of bis pe t CTB j ij y incte^iwto tapped the 
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The Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao buKik was assessed at 20 lakhs, and 45,451 ddms. 
inhabitants are all styled Kafirs, and are set down as able to bring into the field!, for 
we are not told that the KAfirs were subjects, and it is by no means probable that 
they were, 3,000 foot and 3,000 horsemen. 

The Wiila-Sii’u toman, which, in various copies of the text of Abfi-l-Fazl’s A’in-i- 
Akbari, is styled by the various names of toman of Ala-su, Ala-sae, and IsAri, and 
which he says is so called because it is situated between the hot and cold climates, 
was rated at 6 lakhs of dams. The inhabitjints are said to be Dilazak Afghans, and 
are assessed as being able to furnish 5,000 foot soldiers.* 

The Budr-Ao toman is set down as yielding 4 lakhs, and 13,855 dams. Its inhs^ 
bitants arc not nametl, but are rated at 50 horsemen and 500 foot. 

The Mandrawar tonnin was assessed at 20 lakhs, and 84,880 dams. Its inhabitants 
are not specified, but the number of men it furnished, or could furnish, is set down at 
50 horsemen and 5(X) foot soldiers. 

Abfi-l-Fazl, it will be noticed, from what I have extracted below, copies a great deal 
respecting these parts from the Tuzuk of Biibar Badsliah, which I have thought it well 
to quote here, as I have the advantage, at present, of possessing several copies of both 
translations ol' his Ptusiau u ork for comparison and vcrifi(;ation, as well as the Turk! 
text. Be says: — 


“ The territory of Kabul is divided into fourtecti tomans To the east ot 

Kdbul are the Lamglianat {i.e. the Lamghans). This territory consi.sts of five tomans 
and two buluks, and the largest of them is Nek-Nihar, which, in some histories, is 
styled Nangrahiir and Nangnahar. j- .... Although of the five tomfins of Lain- 
ghfni one is N(df-Nihar, nevertheless, there are but three which appertain to it. One 
of these tomans is ’Ali Shang, which, on the north, adjoins Hindu-Kush, which are 



Null, is in the toman of ’Ali Shang, . . . Another toman is Aling/ir, and the 
Ki'ihristiin nearest to Alingar is Giwur, and the river of Alingar issues from Giwar.§ 
Both these rivers, after flowing through Alingar and ’Ali Shang, unite, and then 
passing through another tomAn, which is Mandrsiwar, lower down, unite with the 
Ab-i-Barun. As to the two bulfiks, before referred to, one is the Dara’h of Nur,” 


etc., etc. 


Twelfth Route. From Jalal-abad to Tigharl and 'AH Shang and Alingar. 

“ The road from Jalal-abad to Mandrawar or Mandrawar has been describiid in the 
preceding route. From thence five kuroh north-west is Tighari, a large walled 
village, and the seat of government of the territory of Lamghan. 

“ From thence three roads diverge. One goes to the west, to Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao 
and Panj-her or Panj-sher, and the s(‘cond to the north, to ’Ali Shang. j| This latter 
is the name applied to two largo villages belonging to the Tajzik race, and this great 
cleft, in the mountains or dara’h is also called the Dara’h of ’Ali Shang, and is near 
upon ten kurohs in length. At the extremity or higher parts of it the Safi or Sapi 
Afg biins, and a people known as Kidiistaiii, dwell ; and on the west and north it 
adjoins the mountains of perpetual snow. • 

** There is another dara’h to the north-east of that of ’Ali Shang, known as the 
Dara’h of Alingiir, which is about eleven kuroh in length. On the north it likewise 
terminates at the mountains of perpetual snow. The lower part of this dara’h, 
like the others, is peopled by Tajziks, and the upper part by S4fi Afghdns and 
Kohistanis. 

“The distance from Tighari to the villages of ’Ali Shang is four kuroh north, and 
to the village of Aling.dr seven kuroh north-east. 

“ Out of each of these dara’hs a river is.sues, which, having combined a little to the 
east ofj^righari, flows on to Mandrawar. In proceeding into those dara’hs you follow the* 
courses of the rivers.” 


• Bee note *, page .S5. ’ 

t Sec mjr Translation of tho “ TabaVat-i-Ndjiri,” page 1016. I notice that the Afgh&n bistorUn^ Afpty 

Kh&u, the Khafak chief, always writes the name of this toman Nan^thir imtead of 

J 5ee note II, page 41. ' • 

: I Sec note **, page 3/ 

{ The third is the Jal&l»&bid roa^ already dcs 9 ribed. 
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The Safi or Sdpl Afghans, 

In this name, as in many others, ^ and are interchangeable. As this numerous 
tribe is repeatedly mentioned in these ])ages, and holds a large portion of some of the 
territories through which these routes run, it will be well to give a brief account 
of them. ^ 

“ The Siifis or Sapis* consist of three septs or subdivisions, — 1, Gurbuz ; 
2, Mas’Ud;f and 3, Wader; and amount to nearly 20,000 families. Sonic dwell in 
the hill tracts of Saur Kamar, but tlie majority dwell in the Dara’hs of Lamghan op 
Laghmitn and Pich, and in Kunar and Kuman. There is a small clan of Afghans also 
called Gurbuz, dwelling in the eastern parts of Khost, between the rivers Tonchi 
and Shamal, but they belong to the great tribe of Waziri, and are not connected with 
the Safis. 

“ The S^ifisJ dwelling in Saur Kamar have to pay a tenth of the produce of their 
lands to the Tarkalami Afghan Chief of Bajawr ; but those dwelling in and close to 
the mountains in the Dara’h of Lauighihi, in Pich, and the nioindain tracts of Kiinar 
and Kam^n, have neither tax nor tribute to pay, and are wholly independent. The 
Stifis are not under the authority of a single chief, nevertheless, there is perfect 
accord among all three divisions of tlie tribe ; in fact, there is neither a village, nor 
are there cultivated lauds, in which all three are not partners together to a greater or 
less extent. They are also conf(Mlcrates in war, and are remarkable for their energy 
and perseverance. A sp<5cimen of this is thus related : — 

“ A Safi having become annoyed and aggrieved with the Tarkalami ruler of Bajawr, 
vow'ed that he would never again dwell under any one’s rule, or be subject to any one 
in future. With this determitiation he girded up his loins and set out, and reached 
Bii(lcl.§ Arriv(;d there, he got some other bold spirits to join him, and dcstermined to 
take forcible possession of some of the hill country, then held by the Tor Kafiris or 
Si’ah-Poshan. Several severe encounters took place between them ; but the Safis, 
by their valour, overcame the Tor Kafiris, and possessed themselves of the territory 
of Pieh, whic-h is an extensive dara’h, nearly twenty-five kuroh in lengtl), and very 
productive ; and there the Safi in question, and his confederates, took up their 
residence in independence.” 

The Safi Afghans sulFcr<!d much cruelty at the hands of Nadir|l Slnih, Afshar. 
After having obtained possession of Kandahar, he determined to take vcngeanc(j for 
the insults he had received from the court of Dihli, in its delaying to take any notice 
of his demands, made through his envoys, and tinnr detention in that city, by invading 
the dominions of the Mughal Badshah of India, who was still in possession of the 
Kabul province or Suba’h, which also included the Ghaziiin district. Before doing so 
and investing Kabul, however, Nadir Shah determined to attack the Safi Afghans, a 


* Major H. C. li. 'runner, li.E., who retxutly mnlertook a journey into these parts, with the object of 
getting into the Kiillristiin, in ti letter to the Surveyor General ol* India, contained in the “ Proceedings of the 
“ Bengal Asiatic Society'’ for MarcJi, 187^, pngc 76, referring to tlic Daru’li of Mazar, which ho calls 
Maziir Dam,” says, “ it is the inhabitants of this valley who are iny stuiubling-blo(‘k. They are 
Pathans and Safis.” As the Safis are Algluins, they are, as a uiattcr of course, Palans, the terms being 
synonymous ; and those acquainted with Afghan genealogies know llial they are Afghans. 

I notice a slight enor respecting the Safis iii my “Notes on Kafiristan,” which 1 should liave corrected 
had I noticed it before. At page 24, describing the dara’hs now occupied by the Mandul tribe, 1 say, “They 
** are now held by the Safis of the Isma’il clan, a small and independent tribe of Afgliaiis, but accounted 
“ among the Suliman Ivhel of the Glialzis.” It should have been “ the »Sufis and tlie Isma’ilzi clan,” etc. The 
“and ’’was omitted, and “ of ” substituted by mistake. See Major-General Walker’s Ileport for 1878-79, 
Part II., page 47. 

j* § “ Musawid ” is an utterly impossible name, and “ Gorbaz ” and “ Wadin ” are equally erroneous, and 
such names could only have occurred to a person who could not read them in the original, or had never seen 
them written. 

J It was an ins^i^lt offered to a Safi woman which brought about a rising of the Afghan tribes, which 
overthrew Mutaiftmad Amin Klidn, and annihilated the Mughal army, in the Gharib Khaua'li Kotal, now 
sometimes called the Lanejey .Kotal, in the Khaibar. See page 40, Section St'cond. 

Masson’s theory that these Afglnliis “are descended from the Kafars, and that tlie designation Safi may have 
been given them by the Maliiiinmadaus on their seces.sion from their religion, for saf, meaning pure,** was too 
illogical for comment, had it not been recently reproduced. If they ar(» called Salt from Saf, what are they 
also called Siipi for, for Sap does not mean pure ? It so happens, however, that pure,” is written with the 

^Arabic letter while the name of this iifghan tribe is written with Pcrshui and l^js’hto 

The S&fis belong to the Ghiirghast division of the Afghdn race, and came fron 

the soutibi .— jEa sub octdis posita negligimus r proximafum incuriosif longingua seciamur,^ 

Massoi^so remarks erroneously of the S4fis, that they do not understand Pus’hto. 

§ Sire 144. o ^ 

j| Coldihel C. M. MacGregor stylos hii^^Nddnr,” but andthd %tl6 

which is knbwn^ signifies rhror “ upcdminon/^ “ precious/^ “.bxcbphi*!; THbre is sucb word at 

**TS&3vc" .Aor PwnWKOr OT.Q Siadliktink 
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numerous and powerful uMs or tribe, located in the districts of Shah-Makh (the Nddir 
Ndma’h has Nijr-Ao), Chdria>kah (Chiiriah-ksir), and other parts of the Kdbul province, 
the whole of which districts were very productive. 

During the investtnent of Kandahar even, bodies of the S.dfi tribe, whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, assailed Nadir Shah’s camp ; and on his march to Kdbul they fell upon 
detachments, plundered convoys, and harassed the I-rdni troops by annoying the camp 
at night. They had strengthened their own villages, and fully expected to be 
attacked, but were deterinint'd to resist to tin; utmost, which fact, considering the want 
of patriotic spirit recently ascribed to the Afghans, is suggestive. This expedition 
occupied Nadir Shah about six months. During this period, as well as previous to 
the fall of Kandahar, Niisir Khiin, the Shba’h-dar of Kabul, constantly sent in petitions 
to the court of Dihli, as did also Sharzah Khan, the governor of the citadel of Kfibul 
(the commander of this fortress, it will be observed, held an independent command), 
reporting these occurrences, and the ruin likely to befall a powerful and warlike tribe, 
subjects of the empire of Hindustan, and urging the despatch of succour, for that, as 
soon as the Satis should be reduced, the time for Kabul to be assailed would arrive, 
and that they (the Suba’h-dar and Governor) had not the means of holding out 
against the array of the ruler of 1-r/m. 

The Nadir Nama’h, tin* author of which was Nadir Shah’s secretary, states that the 
Ssifis submitted, and that they did so after the Shall obtained poss<;ssion of the city 
and citadel of Kabul ; and on finding that the parts immediately round the city could 
not furnish supplies to his army, he set out towards Chariah-kar and the Safi territory, 
on tlie 12th of Rabi’-us-Sani, 1151 II. (mi<ldle of August, 1738 A.D.). After the 
Ssifis submitted, and twenty-two days hsid been spent in those parts. Nadir Shah 
returned from thence on the 20th of Jamsidi-ul-Awwal, the following month, and 
moved to Gandamak. 

As to the Safis submitting, they certainly did to main force, and their very eyes 
were tern out ; and manns weight of eyes were brought in, and laid before the Afshar 
tyrant for his inspection. 


Thirteenth Route. From KdJIml to KUbnar and Pashat^ a distance of one hundred 
kiiroh east, inclining north-east, liy this route travellers proceed into Kdshhdr and 
to Ydr-kand. 

Previous to entering into an account of the different routes through the Khnar 
territory it will be well to give our author’s account of it and its five dependent 
Dara’hs. 

The Territory or Dardh of K&nar or Kunar. 

“ This teri’itoi'y is included among the six dara’hs peopled by, and belonging to, the 
Tfnzik race, which have been previously mentioned at page 100. 

“ Its name originally was Koh Nar* ( j, but through constant use it became 

Kfinar Kunar (^Ai), and it is a great Dara’h or valley, with numerous 

branches or minor dara’hs of considerable size opening into it. The former is in- 
habited Viy ’rajziks, who are the most numerous, and the higher or upper parts of the 
latter by Afghans. 

“ Kunar, from Shi-G.il to S’howa’h,f and the commencement of the Kiimfin territory, 
is about forty kuroh in length from south-west to north-east, and is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountain ranges. The river of Chitral,or Chitnir as it is also called, as 
well as river of Kashkar,J flows through the valley into Kaman, and joins the river of 
Jaliil-ahad, otht?rwis(; the river of Kabul. Canals have been cut in several places, and 
the water ot tlie river has been brought into the cultivated lands for a considerable 
distaiKJo on both sides the river. 

“ 'Fhc inhabitants pay submission to the Sayyid, Najif, son of the Sayyid, Latif, son 
of the Mir (a title by which Sayyids are known), ’Abd-ullah (who, however, is called 
’Ubaiti-ullah at pages 110 and *143), son«of the Mir, ’Abbfis Sahib. Previous to the 
predominance of the Afghan tribes over these parts, the Tdjzik population paid 
allegiance to the Hakims or rulers of Jhijawy, of the tribe called ’Arab, then the ruling 
t race. Hut when the afftiirs of Ilatim Khan, the ’Arab, became disordered, and bis 

♦ Tlip Jinthor dops not nicDtioii wha,t meaning is assigned to the lost word, but nor Bignifies, am6ng other 
menningF, “ rough/’ “ rugged,” “ broken,” and koh mountain.” 

t Eiist<*rn Afghans would pronoimco this K’hewa’h. iSee pages 109 and 147. 

J “ All the iiffluents of this river, miscalled the “ Kunar ” and “ Koouur,”* throughout the whole length of 
its course, certaiul/ come from. the Hiudii-Koh range/’ as, well as the main stream. Set |)ages 119 and 187>; 
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sway weakened, and the power of the Tarkalarni Afgh/lns became greater than he 
could withstand, as referred to in the account of Biijawr, the Mir, ’Abbas Sahib, who 
was a Darwesh, came forth from his recluse’s cell, and stretched forth his arm to 
acquire territory and temporal authority for himself. In a short time he became 
possessed of a large tract of country and considerable power. 

“ At the present time (wlien the author of those surveys wrote) the Sayyids of this 
part render allegiance to the Afghan Biidshah of Kabul, TimAr Shah, Sadozi, and pay 
a small sum into his treasury by way of pesh-ka.sh, or offering, as an acknowle<lgmcnt 
of albjgiance, and have to furnish a small contingent to the Badsbah’s forces. 

“ The yearly revenue of the Kuriar valley is about 70,000 rupis. Some of the 
lands are artificially irrigated, the produce of which is assessed at one halb and the 
other lands are assessed at a tenth, 'fhe first is ccdlected in money, the latter in kind. 
The seat of government in former times was the town of Kunar, but now Pashat is j 
and in this latter town the valuable commodities of Kabul, Kashkar, and Pes’hawar 
are brought and disposed of. The river of Chitral or Kashkar passes on the north side 
of the town. 

“ Of the branches or minor dara’hs opening out into, and subordinate to, the Dara’h 
of Kunar, the following fiv(; ar(! the best known and most important,” 

Babar BadsbAh aceounts Kunar one of the <lependen(!i<‘s of the liamghanat. He says : 
“ Another toman is Kunar and Nur-Oal. These two districts are dependencies of the 
" Lamghans, Orn; lies farther off (than the other) in the midst of the Kaliristan, on 
" the extreme border of the (Lamghan) territory. Its (jxtent is equal to that of the 
“ other tomans, but, on account of its distant situation, its revenue is less, and its 
“ people pay but little.” 


1. The Dara'h of Shi- Gal. 

“ This Dara’h is of considerable size, and faces opposite to the territory of Kashkdr. 
The Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshan, dwell in the higher parts of this dara’h, but, in the 
loAver parts, there ari^ ten or twelve villages belonging to the Afghan tribe of Shinwari, 
who pay obedience to the Sayyids of Kunar. The Tor Kafiris are independent.” 


2. The Dara'h of Ch(t(/lidn-Sardi\'\ 

“ This Dara’h contains several large villages belonging to the race of people called 
Dihgiin, or Dikhan,J the former being the I-riini or Tdjzik, and the latt(;r the ’Arab 
mode of Avriting tin? Avord (and which literally signifies a peasant or agriculturist, not 
the name of a tribe or race), and lies on the Avest side of the river of Chitrdl or 
Chitrar. These people pay allegiance to the Sayyids of Kunar. 

“ West of th(!se villages is another dara’h of considerable extent, called the Dara’h 
of Picb,§ Avhich is about tAventy-five kuroh in length. It is inhabited by the Sdfi 
tribe of Afghans, Avho an; Avholly independent, and acknoAvledge no one’s authority. 
Its largest village is Goslak. A considerable river issues from this dara’h, Avhich, from 
Chaghan-Sarae, floAvs toAvards the cast, and unites with the Chitral or Kdshkar river. 

“ The husbandmen of the dara’h have made cuts from the former river in every 
direction, and brought water to their lauds. 

“ North of Chaghan-Sarae rises a lofty mountain range, in the upper parts of which 
are tAvo villages belonging to tlie Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshan, one named Katar, the 


* If the “Shigar” north of “Khowa” of Major VVitsou’s map in intended to represent the Shi-Gal Dara’h, it 
is much too far south. Tliere is a village, however, in:irkcd ‘‘ Sliigal ” on the map, on the west bank pf the 
river of Chitr&l, higher up . — See page 148. 

f Cbaghun, in Turki, signifies while — the White Siu'ae, or White Caravansary, or White Garden-house — the 
Dara’h of the White Caravansary . — See note f, page 101. Tliis is anotlier of the uuntcrous places in this part 
bearing Turkish names, as Bish-Bulik> for example. This is not surprising, however, knowing as we do that 
a considerable extent of country, both north and south of the river of Kalml, was held by Turkish tribes long 
before the appearance of the Atghdns therein .! — See page 51, Section Second. 

This place appears in Major-General Walker’s mai>» as “ Chogur Sarai in the map contoinetl in the 
“ Geographical Magazine ” for November, 1878 as “ Chigar Scrni7’ also in tho map contained in the “ Pro- 
ceedings of tho Royal Geographical Society ” for January, 1879, and in the map accompanying the “Mulla’s” 

explorations ; but, in thojnap illustrating the Havildar’s” travels, and in Major C. W. Wilson’s new roap^ 

* 

IB “Chigur Serai.” Not one is correct. In every instance the guttural gh has been eschewed and 

simple g substituted/ as well as incorrect vowels. Colonel C. M. MacGregor makes a similar mistake in his 
Gazetteer^ and writes it “ Chigar Serae ” 
t *At page 144 the author explains^ and says they are 

I This appears In the map contained in the ^^OeographieaV]^ above 

Hiyor WUsonVmap it is V 

41^ B 


rc;ferred to. 1^^ 
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•other Ganiblur,* the inhabitants of which have no other occupation, apparently, than 
the slaying of Musaliurms. 

“ To the north-west of tin; Dara’h of Pich is a very lofty mountain range, always 
enveloped in snow, called Koh-i-Kund (or, as described at page 156, Tiraj-Mlr, or 
Sarowar).” 

BAbar Badshah states, in his “TuzAk,” — “Another bulAk dependant on tlifc Lara- 
“ ghanat is ChaghAn-Sarac.t It consists of but a single mauza* (a village with its 
“ lands), and it is a contemptible place, lying in the very jaws of the KdfiristAn. A 
“ considerable river, called the Ab-i-Chaghan-Sarae, issues from the north-cast side 
of it, from behind Bajawr. On the west side of ChaghAn-Sarae, through the midst 
“ of the KAfiristan named Pich,J another smaller stream flows, and joins the above- 

“ mentioned river There are neither grapes nor gardens in ChaghAn- 

** SarAo. Grapes are brought from higher up the river, from tl»e KAfiristAn of Pich. 
“When I took ChagliAn-SarAe (in 920 H., 1514 A.D.) the KAfirs came down into 
“ Pich to the aid of its people,” 

In another place the Mughal monarch says : — “The river called the Ab-i-ChaghAn- 
“ SarAe, issuing from the KAfiristan to the north-east, flows through this temtory 
“ (Kunar and Nur-Gal), and unites with the Ab-i-BarAn in the buluk of KAmah, and 
then flows towards the east. NAr-Gal lies on the west side of this river, and Kunar 
“ on the east. About a farsauff (league) above Kunar, the Sayyid ’Ali, the HamadAni, 
“ died. When I took ChaghAn-SarAe I visited his tomb. 

“The lower part of this tom An (KAnar and Nur-Gal) is called Lamta’h Kandey (in 
some copies of the text it is thus written, and, in others, Malta’h or Miltah Kandey), and 

lower down it is connected with the dara’hs of NAr and Atar ( Jl ?).’* 


3. The Darah of Mazdr.% 

“This daiVh is also extensive. From NAr-Gal to the village of Sho-mAsh it is 
about seventeen kuroh in length, and out of it a small river flows, the water of which 
is expended in NAr-Gal for irrigation purposes. The dara’h terminates in the direction 
of north-west, at the mountain range of perpetual snow called Koh-i-Kund^lf (or Tiraj- 
Mir), and in it dwell Safi AfghAns and KohistAnis. They are bounded on the west by 
the Tor KAfiris, are wholly independent, and pay neither tax nor tribute to any one.” 

4. The Darah of Dew-Gal. 

“Dew-(Tal,|| which is another dara’h of some extent, now belongs to the SAfi 
Afgh iiiis. It terminates, on the north-west, like several others, at the Koh-i-Kund 
range of mountains, and is nearly twelve kuroh in length. Out of that mountain range 
a small l iver flows, the water of which is drawn off for irrigation purposes. •Tlie SaHs 
of this dara’h are also independent.*’ 

6. The Dara^h of Nur.*^ 

7^his is another of the dara’hs which terminate on the north-west at the range of 
Koh-i-Kund. On the west side it adjoins the kohistari or hill tracts of Lamghim, and 
on the east it is contiguous to the Dara’h of Mazur. Its inhabitants are KohistAnis 
chiefly, and they are wholly independent. 

“ In the north-west part of this dara’h are several villages called Sarur, bedonging to 

♦ The Kainpar of others, which is an error seemingly. The word is also written “ Ganianbhir,*' in one copy, 
in all places. ^ . 

I There is no particular village now known by this name : it is now applied to tho dara’h, and one part of 
it, with its villages, is called Bar, or Upiier, and tho other Kiiz, or Lower, iChaghan-Sar^,e . — See note §, 
page 144. 

Abu*l-Fazl appears to mistake the river of the Chaghan-Sarde dara’h for the river of Chitral. He says that 
the river of Chaghdu-Sanic flow's from the direction of north-east and enters Kunar, but it comes instead from 
the north-west : the river of Chitral comes from the north-east. 

It is remarkable that neither Babar nor Abu-1-Fazl refer to the river of Chitral or Kashkdr. 

A serious error occurs in Blochmann’s printed text of Ahu-l-Fazl’s A’in-i-Akhari. He has mistaken Ednaf 
for and, as the jiassnge therein at present stands, the river of Chaghdn-Sarde ‘‘enters Kator.” • 

J The Sdfis obtained possession of Pieli a long time after Bdbar’s day. 

§ See pag(j 147. Mazdr means the tomb and shrine of a saint. 

II This possibly is the Wai-Kal or Wai-Gal of others. In MS. the words might be mistaken one for the 
Otticr. See page 132. • 

% See page 156. ^ 

•* Calhai “ Noor Durrah” in the Indian Atlas Map, but in the map contained in the “Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society ” for January, 1879, the whole tract of country comprising the six dara’hs 
Lainghdn, in which the dara’h of Nur is not included, it being, as above shown, a dependency of Ednay 
aroears as ‘* Nnrdarra.t’ In some other maps and notices on these parts it appears “ Dura Nur ” axij 

^ Duranur.” * . 
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the people styled Spin* K^ifiris or Safed-Poshdn, numbering between 2,000 and 3,000 
families. They do not nourish such hostility towards the Musalmdns as the Tor 
Kdliris do, espt?oially towards the Afghans. The village of Sardr is also known aa 
Khan (lacy, t 

“ In j;his dara’h likewise, from N(ir-Gal to Chagfi.dn-Sarae, on both sides of the 
Chitrafor Kdshkar river, about 6,000 or 7,000 Tajzik families dwell.” 

Respecting this dara’h of Ndr, Bdl)ar Badshdh says : — 

“ Of these two (previously referred to as dependencies of Lamghau) one is 

the Dara’h-i-Nhr. At the entrance of it, on a projecting spur ( lit. nose) of mountain, its 
fort is situated, and on both sides of it rims a river. Below it is much rice ground, 
which cannot be crossed save by the road.” 


I now return to the account of the rout<! to K6nay and Pashat. 

“Tlu? routes from Kabul to Jal/il-abad have been already detailed. J 

“From Jalal-dbdd you proceed one kuroh and a half south-east and reach the river 
of Kdbul, or river of Jalal-abad as it is also sometimes stj’liMl, and, having crossedit 
by means of a raft, you reach Manjha’h Bcda’h, a small village on the right hand, close 
to the road. This village is also styled Jalawdnah, that is to say, the habitation of the 
dla’h-waruin, or navigators of rafts. 

“ At this placje two routes brarndi off. The Ictt-hand one tlu^y stylo the * Riih-i- 
Pde-i-Koh,’ that is, ‘ the road at the foot of the mountains,’ which is very diflicult, and 
wat(‘r is scarce. The right-hand route is as follows. Half a kuroh from Manjha’h 
Bela’h or .lalawanah is Kalaey-i-Wilayati,§ a village in the territory of Kaman. The 
most pojiulous part of tin* Dara’h of Kaman, which will bo described farther on, is that 
on the right-hand (east) side of tin; river of Kashkar or ( 'hitral. 

“ I’rom the above-mentioned village half a kuroh to the east is Palangar, another large 
village of this district. 'J’he (Jhitral river lies distant a quarter kuroh on the right-hand. 
Another quarter of a kuroh north, inclining north-east, is Kalaoy-i-Zamlr Khan, lying 
near on tlie left-hand side of the route; and from it anotlun- half kuroh east is Kalaey- 
i-Bini (lhar, also written Bini Ghar, lying near by on the h'ft-hand side of the way. 

“ After this you enter a gorge of the mountains, and the river of (Jhitrar or Chitral lies 
distant on the right hand, on the other side of the mountains. Having proceeded 
from this gorge a short distance towards the north-east into the mountains, you reach two 

villages, named Tangat'y|| and Ghwachaey pix)bably Ghwatsaey — 

on the right and left hand adjoining the road. Half a kuroh farther north from 
thence is Kalaey-i-’A§ra Khan (tuli- \j*aS - — or more probably, as contained in one 
of the original MSS., Kalaey-i-’Atar KIn'm — ^IzS^), on the right hand, nearby 


the road. A farther half kuroh north brings you to the Kalaey-i-Baluch Khdu, also 
on the right hand, near the road. 

“ Half a kuroh from thtmee, in the direc.tion of north-east, inclining east, is Shegey, 
the name by which three or four villages belonging to the Ba’izi clan of the Afghan 
tribe of Mahinand are known. At this place water melons of various descriptions are 
produced in great plenty. 

' “One kuroh north-east, inclining north, from Shegey, is Kalaey-i-Akhhnd — The 
Akhdnd’s Village — which lies near by on the left hand, and half a kuroh farther on in 
the same direction, is the large villagie or town of S’hewa’h, also pronounced K’hewa’h^ 
by the lilastern Afghans, under the sway of the Sayyid, Najif. t)n the left-hand side 
of it is a river, which comes down from the direction of the Dara’h of Nur,** and is 
expended in the irrigation of the lands belonging to the town. The river of Kaindn, 
otherwise the river of Chitral or Kashkfir, lies distant on the right hand. 


• Uinddstanis and Persian si>caking people, and other ntm- Afghans — “the Aryan slock” — who cannot 
pronounce a Pus’hto word commencing with a consonant without the aid of an initial vowel, invariably speak 
and write this word “ Is-pin.” Sec page 180. 

t The chief village probably, as it has been previously stated, and again repeated at page 147, that^ardf is 
the name applied to several villages. 

1 See Section Second, page 48. . ' , . 

6 As before mentioned, kaUtey is the Pns’hto for a village. Inflected it becomes Ao/t. The above is the 
Tdjzik mode of styling the village. AfghAns among themselves would say “ Da Wilayati Kalaey.” 

y Inflected the word becomes Tangi, like all other words ending in See my “Pns'hto Dictionary," 


% 
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This name appears in the Indian Athus map as ^^ShalwV 
Neither is correct. In M^or Wilson’i 


writes it ‘^ShevaJ 
name. See pages 1D6 and 147. 

** Seaenhed on preceding page 


but Colonel C, M. MacGregor^ on tho contraxjp 
8 map it is ** E[hewai*’twhich is more like the 
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“ The country between Manjha’h Bela’h and this place is contained within the 
Jaliil-abiid province, and from the village of Bini Ghar to this town of S’hewa’h, the 
Mahmand Afghfins dwell. The Rah-i-Bsie-i-Koh, mentioned previously, which comes 
from the left hand, joins this, the rigiit-hand route, at the Shogey villages. 

“ Half a kuroh cast of the town of S’hewa’h is Kalaey-i-Badshah, a village peopled 
by Sayyids, l^dng on the left hand as you proceed. You can, by going in that direc- 
. tion, reach the Dara’h of Nor. From this last-named village, half a kuroh to the east, 
y is Isliim-pur,* whi(!h is a large village, near by, on the right-hand side of the road, 
ji North of it is the large Dara’h of Nur.f already referred to, and the river of Chitral or 
I Kfishkar flows some distance* off on the right hand. The territory of KAman lies 
adjoining the mountains, «m the other (east) side of the aforesaid river. It is stated 
that, in former times, there were two villages east of Islani-pnr, which were named 
respe(;tively Dihli and Labor, but they are both destroyed, and nothing is now left of 
them. 

" From Isbim-pfir, one kin oh north-east, is Kunda’i, the name t)f a pass through the 
mountains, which is so narrow that there is only sufficient room for one person to pass 
along. ’I'he river of Kashkar flows at the foot of the mountains, their crest being on 
the left-hand side of the way. In this difficult pass the Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshan, 
lie in ambush for travellers. 

“ Two kuroh to the north-east of the Kunda’i Pass is NAr-Gal, the name applied to 
two large villages, the eastern one of which lies on the banks of the river of Chitral or 
Ksishkar, and the western one is situated on a slight declivity of the mountains. The 
Dara’h of Mazar (described at page 108) lies adjoining it, on the left hand. The 
stream which issues from the dara’h is expended in irrigating the lands belonging to 
it. The river of Kashkar lies at a distance on the right hand as you j)roceed along, 
while a lofty mountain range towers upwards from the left. 

“Half way on the road to these two villages of Nur-Gal, and on the other (east) side 
of the river, are two stone-built forts named Kash-Kot, on the frontier of the Karnan 
territory or district. During the time of the Dihli Sultans of the jMughal dynasty (of 
the house of Tim dr), a large garrison was stationed in these two forts to guard* the 
frontier in that direction. At pniseut the forts are in ruins. 

“ A canal of consid«;rablc size has been cut from the river of Kashkiir, and thence 
brought between these two ruined forts, and carried on still farther into the Kannin 
district. 

“Under the villages ofNdr-Gal there is an established ferry, and two or three rafts 
.are always available for crossing. Having crossed over to the east side of the Kashkdr 
river you find two roads. The right-hami one they call Sar-Khand, and travellers from 
Kanuin pass to and fro l)y this route, as it is well known, and famous. For instance, 
when the Mir, ’Uhaid-idlah (in one copy ’Abd-ullah) Sahib, caused the wakil or envoy 
of Nadir Shah, the Afshar, who was proceeding (*>., post-haste) into Hinddstan, 

to be murd<‘red in the .Talal-abdd district, he seized firm hold of the Kafir Gali, Gor- 
Khand, and other routes, and sat down in self-complacency and security in Pashat. 
When he reached .lalal-abdd, on his way to Dihli, Nadir Shah despatched a con- 
siderable force from his army, guided by an Afghan of the Mahmand tribe, to make a 
raid upon the Mir, ’Ubaid-ullah Sahib, and chastise him, by way of Kiiinan and this 
very Sar-Khand route. Kdnar and its lands, Kuli-Grdm, and other villages, under the 
supposition that thev formed part of or were dependencies of Pashat, were plundered 
by NAdir Shah’s troops. They carried away much booty from them, but the Mir 
Sahib escaped unscathed and uninjured, and the people of Pashat sustained no 
injury.^ 

“ East of the river of Chitral or KAshkAr are two villages, that on the right hand 
being called GurA-Pari,§ which lies half a kuroh away. By proceeding to that village 
you can, from thence, get into the Sar-Khand road, and come down to the village of 
ChamyAri. From GurA-Pari to ChamyAri is a distance of seven kuroh, which road is 


• Incorrectly styled “Salampiir,” find ** Salampur” in the maps, 
f Tl»s part, in Major Wilson’s map, ap])ears under the name of “Sliigar.” 

J The Is'adir Nama’h says that Jalul-abfld was reached, and that place surrendered, on the 20th of 
Akhir, 1151 11. (early in September, 1759), after which a considerable force was sent against the son of thoMir 
’Abbas, “ the Afghan,” as he is styled, but which is a mistake, who had caused the Yasawul of the Court of 
Kadir, on his way to Dihli with despatches, to be put to death. This son of the Mir ’Abb^s had fled to the 
mountains where he had taken up a strong position, and had gathen;d a large following around him^^but the 
1-rani troops entered these parts, devastated them, the men were slaughtered, and their females, together with 
the sister and wives of the son of the Mir ’Abbas, f.e., the Mir ’Ubaid-ullah, were carried away captiye, 
and brought to Nadir Shah’s camp, but the Mir did not “ fly to Swat,” as some i^have imagined : he remained 
in his stronghold. • e . 

^ Thi$ is the “ Gulaprai ” of the Mulla’s map. 
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well known, but it is exceedingly difficult. The other village above referred to is 
Kalaey-i-Do-Bela’h, which also lies near the- road on the right-hand side. East of this 
village is a lofty mountain (range) called Kafir Gali. Leaving Kalaey-i-Do-Bela’h, 
and proceeding towards the north, you go a short distance along the mountain side, 
and that they call T’ra’i ; and, in the Pus’hto or Afgh(in language, every narrow road 
‘(track) lying at the foot of a mountain (on one side), and the high banks of a river on 
the other, or cliffs overhanging it, is termed I'ra'l. 

“ From thence, having ascended in an easterly direction, and descended a short 
distance farther to the east, the whole distance being about a kuroh, you proceed 
another two kuroh, in the direction of south, along the mountain side, and descend again 
in the direction of east. The ei-est of the mountain range lies on the right hand, and 
the river of Chitrdl or Kashkar on the left, at ttn; foot of tin? mountains (that is to say, 
the mountains rise up, as it were, directly from the river, with cliffs overhanging). 
Proceeding another half kuroh east you reach Chamyari, a large village, on the right 
hand, near the road. West of it is the Ma/ar — tomb and shrine — of the Fa’iz-ul- 
Anwar, Hazrat-i-Abfi-l-Khair (the name of a Musalman saint). 

“ From Chamyari, two kuroh east, inclining north-east, is Kawar, a large village of 
the Tajziks, which lies near by on the right-hand side of the road. A little farther 
cast, also near by on the right-Jiand side, is the village of Chand-ra’i. Another kuroh 
and a half north-east is Kunar, a large town, and, from ancient times, the s<!at of 
government of this <Iara’h. 

“ One kuroh north-east from tin? town is the village of Ariizi, which lies near by on 
the left-hand side of the route ; arnl about the same distance? farther on, in the same 
direction, is Kuli-Grani, also on the left-hand side. From theinjo three kuroh north- 
cast is Shad-liim, a small villfige* adjoining the road on tin? h'ft hand. On the right is 
a dara’h of the mountains (!allcd Shi'm-kri, which stretches away towards Chinari and 
Saur Kamar.f A kurtth and a half north-cast, inclining north, from Shad-lam is 
Pashat, a ctmsidorable town, and the place of residence of the Sayyid, Najif.j On the 
road thither, the Tor Kafiris or Srah-Poshiin are wont to lie in ambush and slay 
travellers. 

“ It has been previously mentiomrd (pr<?ccding page) that, having crossed the ferry 
at Nnr-Gal, two roads diverge. One, the right-hand route, has been just described : 
the description of the other is as follows : — 

“ Passing NAr-Gal on the left band is another road, known as Gor-Khand. From 
Nfir-Gal you proceesd three kuroh north-east and reach the Patau, a ferry over the river 
of Chitral or Kashkar, as tlie name indicates, and two or three rafts are always ready 
for crossing. Having passed over the river you proceed towards Chamyari. From 
thence (the ferry) a little to the <‘ast, at the foot of the mountains, on the west bank 
of the said river, is a small village call<;d Patan, after the ferry. To the east of it is a 
defile, very difficult to pass, named Gor-Khand; and from thence twelve kuroh 
distant is iShalotaey,§ a large village belonging to the Safi Afghans. There is great 
scarcity of water by this route ; and the river of Chitral or Kashkar lies on the right 
hand (the east), in a hollow of the mountains, and a great mountain range lies on the 
left hand. Kot-kaeyl| also lies on the left hand, and, on the right hand, on the other 
side of the river of Chitnil or Kashkar, Kuli-Gram, and other villages, can be seen. 

“ From Shalotaey, three kuroh farther on, is Pashat. The fort t)f Tarhang lies on 
the left-hand (west) side of the river, and below the town of Pashat you cross over 
from Tarhang by raft to that place. From the fort of Tarhang you can proceed to 
Chaghdn-Sarde, and into Pich.” 


• The road from KAbul to the STiahr or K’hahr of Bajawr by way of Kunar turns off eastward from this 
village, and tho route from Pes’hawar by Bar or Upper Chinari to Kuuar and Niir-Gal hero joins the road by 
which we have just come from Kdnar. See following page, 
f See pages 113, and 116. 

J I may be permitted to observe that tho correct name of this place is Pashat as above, and not, and never 
wa8“Pishdt”; there is no d (j) in the word. “ The Mulla,” who visited it, spells it correctly, gurtber, 

that “ Sayyid” (jJL»i)» ^ doubled, is the title by which the descendants of the Prophet, Muhammad, 

through his daughter Fdtiroa’h, ore styled, and not “ Sayad,” “ Syad,” or “ Siuyid.” 

During onr first occupation of Afghanist&n an expedition was sent up the Kdnar valloy, and Pashat was 
unsuccesslhlly assaulted, but its defenders soon after evacuated it. It was in tho family of tho son and successor 
offtds Sayyidi, Najif, that the so-caUed John Campbell, atias the “Farangi Bachah,” who came to England 
undgr my charge in I860; was brought up. Tho Sayyid Najif died at an advanced age in 1825. 

5 The “ ShfiMt ” of Mqor-General Walk^s mop, but not in Major Wilson’s. 

I This Ui the « KotejAi” of Mi^r Wilson’s map. Ute wprd above signifies “ the Fortlet,* , 

■: B-8 .,'5^ ■/ . ■' " .■ 
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Fourteenth Route, From Kdbul to the S/iahr or JChdhr, the seat of government of the 
territory of Bdjawr hy way of KAnar, a distance of one hundred and three kuroh 
and a half in the directioti of east, ami consisting of tioo routes. 


“ First route . — ^This is tl)c right-hand, or most westerly one. The details from 
Khnar to Shiid-lAm have been already giveii in the preceding route (preceding page). 

“ From Shad-liim three knroh south-east, having entered a dara’h of the mountains, 
you reach the China’h-i-G6r-guri, which is the name of a spring of water, ckina'h in 
the Afghan language signifying a spring,* situated in a grove of gi'ir-guri trees 
^Reptonia buxifoiin), wliiedi is one among the fruit-bearing forest trees. The fruit is 
sweet and pleasant to the taste like the liilsa’h. 

“ One kuroh and a half south-east from the Gur-gnri China’h is Ghwas’h or f 
Ghwak’h Tangaey, a place inhabited by the Safi Afghans. Another kuroh south-east 
from thence th(;re are two villages. That on the right hand is called DurdAna’h, and 
that on the left-hand side Aoia’h or TJta’h, both belonging to the Safis. Half a kuroh 
from thence in the same direction is Hazar-Nao, the name of another spring {lit. ‘the 
‘ thousand springs ’ or ‘ place of a thousand springs ’), and also of a large village 
belonging to the same tribe of pecjple. From this place you begin to ascend, and 
proceed for a distance of three kuroh south, up tluj mountain range till you reach the 
crest of the Kotal, and descend for a distance of four knroh in the direction of south- 
east, when you reach two villages at the foot of the mountains, which are known by the 
name of Shun-kri, previously mentioned (preceding page), belonging to the Safi 
Afghans. This Kotal they call the Shun-kri (irhas’haey or (ihak’lnuiv, or Shi'in-kri Pass. 
West of the Shfm-kri villages there is a vast smats or cavern, the extent of which no one 
knows or pretends to kimw, and its height extends as far as the height of the mountains 
(sic in manuscript). It is known as Kabul Tsaj)ar, and referred to farther on.” 

This is a well known and famous place. A peak of the range of mountains, which, 
in the Indian Atlas Map (sheet No. 14), and in Major Wilson’s, runs up northwards 

from La’l-pdra’h, is marked as “ Kabul Suppur,”J; or “ Peak, No. 10,” but Mulla , 

or “ the Mullah,” as he is generally styled, who recently made explorations in conriec- 
tion with the operations of the Great I’rigonometrical Survey of India, a map of 
whose explorations has been given in the “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
Part I., for 1878, and who is said to have “surveyed the road to NawAgai and on to 
“ Pashat in the valley of Kuuar, and finally, returning to NawAgai, surveyed the 
“ road from then(;e down to British fort of Abazai,” does not enter KAbiil Tsapar in 
his map, nor is one w'ord said about this famous place in the summary of his surveys. 
If w'e may judgt; of the MullA’s travels from this instance, and some others I shall 
notice, many matters appear to have escaped his observation. 

Soon aiter Mutallab Khan’s expedition into Bangas’h against the Ros’hAnis alias 
TArikis, in 995 H. (1587 A.D.), another expedition was organized. Zain KhAn, the 
Kokal-TAsh, set out from JalAl-Abad by way of KAmAn and Gwashta’h, for the Smats, 
this very jjoint. The TArikis, and the Y nsufzi AfghAns who had joined them, fortified 
the NAwa’h-ga’i§ Dara’h, consequently, Zain KhAn turned aside with his forces in the 
direction of DAnish-Kol {see page 182), and a fortification was raised at the point 
where three roads diverge, leading respectively into BAjawr, ’Ash-naghar (now known 
as Hasht-nagar), and Ti-rAh, and was named Fath-AbAd. Stores and provisions were 
brought from the LaraghAnAt or LamghAns and stored there, and the troops then 
entered BAjawr by a little known, and unfrequented route. 

1 shall refer to this expedition again farther on, and now return to my author’s 
route again. 

“From Shun-kri two kuroh east is Bur (Upper in Pus’hto) ChinAri, a large village 
belonging to the SAfl AfghAns, and from thence another three kuroh in the same 
direction is Kuz (Lower) ChinAri, which is also called the ChinAri of Namshirin Khan 


♦ And a iiool rorincd by it. 

'Wic con j\m<*.iion “ or” her(5 ia not intended to indicate any doubt as to the correct pronunciation, but 
merely to show that the most eastern Afghan tribes pronounce the letter as k'h^ while the other tribes 
pronounce it s"hy but dilfering in pronunciation from the Persian It is probable that the correct name, 

however, is Ghwats Tangaey. 

J This is another specimen of the vitiation of proper names, filpliinstone too, who is generally correl^ in 
his statements, sometimes vitiates names. He styles this place “Caubul Suffur.” * 

§ The “ Naw^gai ” of the Mulla, but “ Naoghai ” of Major Wilson's map. The mc|aizigfOf Kiwa'hrga’i will 
be, found farther on. 
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(probably Tamsbirin or Taramshir'm Kh^in, a well known INIughal name),* * * § another 
village belonging to the S^ifis. From this point two roads diverge. That on the 
right hand (east or south-east) goes to Pes’hdwar ; the left-hand one is as follows 

“ Leaving Kiiz Chiniiri, or the Chinan of Naramshirin (or Tararnshirin) Kh^, 
and proceeding for a distance of three kuroh to the east, you reach Do-Riihah, 
signifyirfg ‘ the Two Roads.’ The right-hand one conies from the direction of Chamar 
Khandey. From the point wh(;re those two roads meet, two kuroh and a half east, 
inclining south-east, there is a small defile or pass, named the AlingAr Ghas’haiiy, and 
on reaching the summit of it you (ionie to two villages. The right-hand one is called 
Alingfir, from which the pass takes its name, and is peojiled by Shinwari Afghans ; 
and the left-hand one is named Zaran. The village of Saur Kamar lies about half 
way {see page ll 6 ) on the road hetw<M;n the Alingar Ghas’haey and these two villages, 
a little way on the right hand. This tract of country they also call by tlie name of 
Saur Kamar .•]• 

“ One kuroh and a half north-east of Zaran is Nawa’h-ga’i, the name of a stone- 
built fortj on the right-hand side of the road, on an eininenee or bluff. Oil the crest 
of the mountains, east of the fort, is a large village of the Shinwari Afghans, but 
under the rule of the chief of the Tarkalii^i tribe of Afghans. The road leading to 
it is like the dry bed of a river. Fust of the fort, at the foot of the mountains (that 
is below the fort), is a spring of water called a nawa’li,§ which lies near the road on 
the left-hand side. 

“ One kuroh .and a half east, inclining north-east, from Nawa’h-ga’i, two roads 
diverge. The right-hand road the people call Khuta’h Lar and also 

L’war-gaey. 11 

“ In the Pus’hto langmage, a road like a river bed, which here and there contains 
water and boggy ground, is called a Khutah Liir, from khut, signifying “ bubbling 
out,” “ bubbling uji,” and the like, and Idr, a road. L’war literally signifies “ high,” 
“ lofty,” “ be(!tling,” etc., and a 8111.111 extent of ground which is d(^pressed every here 
and there, or worn into small channels, is calltMl I’war-gaey (the gaey being the 
masculine form of the same termination as in Niiwa’h-ga’i). 

“ The place referred to is a small plateau on the mountains, but exceedingly 
level; and the water which falls from the eastern side of this mountain range enters 
the rivers of Khaliizi^ and Khata’h, and what falls from the western side of it, having 
passed Nawa’h-ga’i, flow's on to the Yakh-Daiid.** Band in the Afghan language 
sigidfies a “ pond,” “ mere,” or “ pool,” and yakii “ cold,” “ icy,” etc., and, in Tajzik, 

ice. 

‘‘From L’war-gaey one kuroh and a half north-west are two villages named 


* 111 the reign of Sult/ui Miilijuiimad, Tiighlak Sluib of Dihli (725-752 II., 1325-1351 A.D.), and before 
he bt^came firmly cstiiblished on the throne, the Miiglials, who, from the time of Sultan dalal-ud-Din, 
lOiwiirazm Shah’s defeat on the banks of the Indus, continued to make inids into the present raiij-ah, and as 
far as the banks of the Uiah, the then western boundary of tlie Dihli kingdom {see Translation of the “Tabakat- 
i-Nasiri,” page S5()), again invaded it under a Prince named Taram.sliirm Khan, son of Dowa Kli.in. Ho 
issued from Mawar:i-un-Nahr, entered the countries on the Indus, and carried his devastations from Lanighan 
as far as Multan, and even within sight of Dihli, plundering and destroying in all directions. He had to be 
bought off, and retired by crossing the liaius near Multan. The name of the place here mentioned jioiiits to 
the name of this very leader and his doings. Ihn Battitah knew him. See his “ Travels,” page 89. 

f The Mulhi has “Alingar” and “ Jardn” (for Zaran), lying on either side of the road, as my author 
mentions, but ho leaves out all mention of Saur Kamar, or diil not hear of it, although it is tlie name by which 
that tract, not a district, is known as well as the name of a village. Persons nnawan^ how the words are spelt 
have turned them into “ Surkh Kunar.” See page 116. Neither this route, nor the names given above, are 
shown in Major Wilson’s map. 

J Ndwa’h-ga’i is no more the sitcj of Aornos than any hill fort hereabouts. Tlie fort of Gibari, the strong- 
hold taken by Babar Bddslidh from the Sultan, Haidar ’Ali, the Gibari, is a much more likely site, or 
L&sho^a'h, but neither come up to the description of that stronghold as told in the histories of Alexander’s 
campaigns. See page 117. 

§ In Pus’hto, ndwa’h signifies a “ canal,” a “ water-course,” a “ trough,” a “ pip«,*' or “ tube of wood,” and 
the like ; and the feminine termination ga’i added, namely, nawa’h-ga’i, by which name this fort is known, 
literally signifies “ The Little Pipe or Tube,” — The Fort near the Little Pipe or Tube. The name evidently 
originated from the fact of this spring being conducted through a small wooden trough or pipe. “ No^^vagi,” 
therefore, as in the Mulla’s map, is not correct — it is “Naoghai” in Major Wilson’s, — while any one acquainted 
with Pus’hto would at once know what it means ; but “ Nawagdi,” with all the vowels long, is even more 
incorrect. 

1 cannot help noticing here some serious discrepancies (out of many) in our latest maps with regard to the 
distance ^between Pashat and Ndwa’h-ga’i. The distance in a straight line between the two places in the 
Indian Atlas map is 21^ miles; ac<^rding to the Mulld’s map it is 17^ mile^ ; in Major-General Walker’s it 
is l^miles ; and in Major Wilson’s it is but 7^ miles ! 

Lakare,” of tihe Mulld’s map, appears to be meant for LVar-gaey. See pages 1 16 and 144. 
f ^ pa^ 124 dnd 163* • ^ 

M Takb<dl^a^£bdS^^ the Mulld’a map, but not in Major Wilson’s. It Is well known. See page 179.' 
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from the road, which road, if it can be so termed, is like a river bed, and on every 
side, every here and tberc, a little water bubbles out, which, flowing towards the north- 
east, joins the ■Khali't/i river.* 

From thence (Biikaey and Anjii-a’h) three kurtdi north-east arc two other villages, 
named Jam.^l Kaj and Tblla, lying on either bank of the Khata’h river, the water of 
which, flowing towards the cast, joins the befbre-inciitioned Khalflzi river. Four 
kuroh north-east, inclining cast, from the last-named villages, is Liishora’h, a strong 
fort, on the right hand, adjoining the road and commanding it, and the last-named 
river also lies near by on the left-hand side. 

“ Haifa kuroh east from Lashora’li is Hasan Kot, a large village on the same river; 
and from this village ojm kuroh to the east is Shahr-i-Bajawr, a considerable town, 
which the Afghans call ‘the S’hahr’ or ‘ the K’hahr.’-j- In ancient times this was the 


place of residence of the ’Arab (v_.^c-) tribe, and, at present, it is in the possession of 

Mansur ’Ali Khan, chief of the TarkaL'irni Afghans. The Khalnzi river lies close to 
it on the left-hand (north) side. East of the town is a spring of water (forming a 
pond) named Nawa’h 1)an(l,J and the ’Arab people dwelling there in former times 
planted plane trees round about it, and built it round with stone and lime-moi’tar. Water 
about sufficient to turn a water-mill issues from it, and joins the before-mentioned river. 

“ It will be well here to give an account of the territory of Bajawr and the Tarka- 
16rni Afghans.” 


The TarkalAt^i Tribe. 

“The Tarkalarni§ tribe of Afghans are of the Khas’hi or Khak’hl sept, Tark, 
their progenitor, being one of the sons of Khas’hacy or Khak’haey, son of Kand, son 
of Kharshahbn. They arc divided into two sub-tribes, named Mamfin and Sih-Sada’b, 
which again are subdivided into several clans and branches. They number about 
21,000 families, and dwell in an exceedingly mountainous country, which, on that 
account, and the difficulty of the routes leading into it, is very strong.!! 

, “ Previous to their obtaining supremacy in this tract of country, a people who are 

styled by the name of ’Arab was the ruling race,*!]' and their chief was the Hakim 

or ruler of Biijawr. To him and his successors, the Tarkalnniis were in the habit of 
paying allegiance up to the time that the authority of the Gfirgfmiah sovereigns (of 
Hindustiin) over these parts became weakened, and their administration disordered.** 

“ The ’Arab people threw off all allegiance — it had been but nominal for a long 
time past — and entered into confederacy with other septs to maintain their indepen- 
dence ; and the Tarkahtrni tribe, acting in the same manner, under Mauzah Klr^n, 
determined to exterminate the ’Arab people altogether. Mauzah Khtin and his tribe 
defeated MuKik Khan and Kamal-ud-Din Khun, sons of llatirn Khiin, chief of the 
’Arab tribe, in several successive actions, completely cleared Biijawr of them, and took 
possession of it for themselves.” 


• At page 116 it is called .also the Lashora’h river. »SV;c also p.agcs 124, 163, ami 181. The Mulhi styles it the 
“ Elidr N.”=««/aA, but that means a watercourse or canal — ^artificial rather than natural, anti is not generally 
applied to a river. The streams in the Mull.'i’s map all flow from the mountain range forming the boundary 
of Bajawr and Kashkar, ami nearly from north to south into another or main river, which runs from west to 
ea-st to Join the river of the rauj-Kora'h territory and its tributaries ; but, in Major Wilson’s map, the streams 
run in totally contrary dir<;ctions ! It is therefore evident that both cannot be right, and the.se routes will tend 
to correct them. The Indian Atlas map is very much out indeed. 

I That is to say “ the town in or of B.ajawr,” for there is no town, and never was, called Bajawr, which is 
the name of the district or territory. The, Mulla has “ Kh.dr,” which is incorrect. The name is merely tho 

Tdjzik or I-rdni word shahr, signifying a city or town, but which Alghdns pronounce K’hahr and S’bahr. 

Although tlic Mulld has the position of this well known place correctly entered in his map, and appears to 
have actually h( on there, it seems strange that neither the S’hahr nor Ldshora’h appear in Major Wilson’s oi- 
tcnsiv c and elaborate map just finished, nor do they appear in Major-General Walker’s last map, but this is on a 
much smaller scale. 

J iXaiid, in Pus’hto, signifies “a pond,” “a pool,” “ a cistern,” etc. 

I It will be seen from the way tho name is written in the Afghan language, with the peculiar Pus’hto 

that “Turkoldni” is not their correct name. To notice Turk in the word would be quite a snfiicient proof, 
in the opinion of some of the “masters of tho subject,” of their being of Turkish descent, like the “Turk 
tribe of Khilich,” which has lately been promoted to “ Ghilzi.” 

I >S'ec note *, page 116, and page 1.52. - c 

These so called ’Arabs are not, by any means, a “ mongrel ” race, but an ancient people. 

•• Towards tho close of tlio reign of Aurang-zeb, and after bis decease. Gtirgdniah refers, of courM^.to 
Timur, the Gdrgdn, or Son-iu-Law, tho title by which ho became known after he espoused the daughter of 
li|s confederate, Amir .llusain, as related in tho histories of their lives and exploit}. Such a term as 

JCorekcu,” meaning “ handsome,” will not bo found 1 think in any oriental history applied to Atov Titnfir. 
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The Akh6nd, Darwezab, states that the original inhabitants of Lanighan complained 
of the oppression of the Tarkalsimis, who had overran their country, to the 
governor on tlic part of the Mughal rulers (after Babar’s time, in tiie reign of 
Humayi'm, in all probability, when Mirza Kaiuran, his rebellious brother, held the fief 
of Kabul and its dependencies). An inroad was made upon the Tarkalarriis, and their 
lands and property were plundered, some of them carried off into captivity, and the rest 
fled for shelter into Bajawr.* The Yusufzis and Mandars, their kinsmen of the 
Khas’hi sept, would not assign them any laud in their newly acquired territory, 
because the Tarkaliirnis hud never helped them in their diflieulties and their wars; 
and, being unable to continue in Bajawr, tlmy pushed onwards towards ( 'haghaiuStarae, 
but were repulsed from th<!re likewise. At last, they seized on the lands hold by tho 
Gagyains, tin* other tribe of the Khas’hi sept, in Bajawr ; and, liaving encountered the 
latter on two occasions, in which some thousands of the Gagyaiiis are said to have 
fallen, reduced them to great misery, and occupied Bajawr lor tiKMUselves. It must 
have been those misfortunes which induced the Gagyanis to apply to Bialik Ahmad, 
chief of the Yusufzis and Mandars, for lands, when In; assigned them tho Do-iLbah, 
in which they still dwell. From tin; Yusufzi account, they were compelled to leave 
their lands in the neighbourhood of Kabul, and seek a home elsewhere, on account of 
Babar Badshah’s hostility towards them, and took up their quart(?rs around Basaul.f 

Khushlial Khan, the i‘enowned Khatak chi(‘f, also mentions the ’Arabs of Bajawr. 
Wh<m I’ifhie Khan, Suba’h-diir of Kabul, by Aurang-zeb Batlshah’s orders, attempted 
to force the Khaibar in 1085 ll. (1078 A.D.), the Mughal troops stationed in the 
Do-Abah, under Mnkarram Khan and Slnunsluir Khan, sons of Shaikh Mir, which 
formed a large army, entered the hills by the Karapjta’h route to distract and draw off 
the attention of the Afghan confederates from Fidae Khan and his army. At KhafashJ 
or Khapash, Mnkarram Khan and Shamsher Khan were encountered by Ae-mal Khan 
and Darya Khan, the Afridi leaders, and the other Afghan confedei*ates, and com> 
plctely overthrown. 

‘‘ Both of whom, at Khapash, Ac-mal scattered to the winds/^ 

Shamsher Khan fell, killed by the hand of Darya Khan, and Mukavram Khan, who 
was wounded in three places, with the remnant of that fine army, in an utterly disor- 
ganized state, was conducted to .lawari by the ’Arabs of Bajawr*, w'here they had to 
remain for a considerable time before they could get back again irJt(» the Mughal 
territory. 

This is tho battle referred to by Khushbal Khiin in his “ Ode to Spring,” previously 
quoted at page 42, S<‘<;tion S(.‘e(»nd. 

“At the present time (when the author wrote, about ninety years since), Manshr 
’All Khiin, son of Mauzah Khan, son of Shamsher Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, rules in 
entin; independence over Bajawr, with tin* sole <;xce])tion of having to furnish a con- 
tingent (the amount of which is not stated) to the army of the llurrani sovereigns 
when called upon.” 

The statements put forth by certain “ masters of the subject,” cinisi'quently, re- 
specting “ the Pathans never having been subject to the Afghans, ” of which people the 
Tarkalamis are a tribe, are so extravagant as to require no further comment. 


The Teruitory of Bajawr. 

“ The territory or country of Bajawr comprises eight dai'a’hs of considerable size.§ 
The binds are chiefly dependent on rain for irrigation, but some are artificially irri- 


* The ’r.irk.'ilamia were lo(!ivte<l in the neighliourhood of Mnndrawar in Lanighdu in liibar IJailslmh’s time. 
He was oiitert.ained by a Tarkalanii chief in Lninghaii. Sec under tlic events ot the year 926 H. 

t See page do, .Section Second. 

{Also wriften Khapash, y and p 1)ning interchangeable. To style this well known place “Kharfash” or 
“ Kharpash ” is like styling the celebrated Paindah Khan, Piirukzi', “ Payaudar,” and a Powaadab, 
“ Provindiar.” Tho word in question contains no r. 

§ Tlio name of this territory is neither spelt “ Bajawar,” “ BujaW'ar,” nor “ I>.ajawar,” but “ Bijawr,” 
( and there is no division of it colled Mahmud, but there i.s a place called tho Kalaey (vdlago) of 
Mahmud Khdn. 

The Bajowr territory is generally correctly indicated in our maps, as in the Mulla’s for example, but I must 
point out a serious error in Major Wilson’s. Therein, only one of the eight dara’hs here described, and whicb 
is tho Dara’h of Chandawul, is marked iw constituting tho whole of “ Bajaur,” while Birawal, under the name 
of “ Bnraol,” which is also one out of eight, is mode to appear as altogether a different territory from Bijawf, 
Mid to encroach considerably on the l^dshkdr State, whereas the crest of the lofty mountain range, running 
parallel to the K^bk&r river on the east, marks the boundary between Kdnay, Bdjawp, end Paig* 

Korah, as mentioned at page 119, and note f. iSce afso page 152. * 
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gated from rivers, and wells are unusual in the country. The rulers levy a tax of 
one tenth on the produce of the fonner lands, and one fourth on the latter ; and the 
revenue derived is very large. 

“ llajawr is enclosed on every side by lofty and difficult mountain ranges, in such 
wise that, save by the specified routes, there is no entering that territory ; and by 
these roads, artillery and similar heavy materials cannot be taken, there being no 
means of passage for such.”* 

“ I now proceed to describe the eight dara’hs constituting the territory of 
Bfijawr.f” 


1. Thu Darnh of Ricd. 

“ Of all the daru’hs comprising the territory of Bajawr, that of lUid is the largest, 
most jiopulous, and best cultivatinl, and in liygone times it was the dwelling-place of 

the Arab people, the ruling race. From Luhar-gaey probably L’war-gaey— 

village of Khema’h, it extends for twenty kuroh in length, but it is com- 
paratively narrow, being in souh' places only about two and three kuroh in breadth, 
Soutli of it (and bounding it) is an (‘xceedingly difficult mountain rangis in which no 
routes are to be found. The chief town of Bajawr, which was the place of residence of 
the ’Arab Sardars or Chiefs, and which place the Afghan tribes call by the name of 
*the S’hahr or ‘ the K’hahr,’ that is, the town or city, is situatcul in the Dara’h of llCid, 
in tl.e southern part of it. West of the S’hahr or K’hahr, and distant one kuroh and a 
half, is tin* fort of Lashora’h, a very strong place on the soutli bank of the rfid or river 
(giving name to the dara’h).§ It, is stated that, from the time of its first founda- 
'tion up to this day, no one has been able to possess himself of this fortress by force 
of arms.” 

This fort and dara’h, indeed the Bajawr territory generally, is historic ground in 
the history of the Khos’hi or Khak’hi sept, and their rivals the Ghwari or Ghwariah 

Khel. to tho . offor'iho^ oC' ““ 

which I shall giv<‘ 


2. The Dara'h of Saur Kamar. 

“This dara’h is extensive, and from north to south, from Danish-Kol to (’hamar 
Khandey, it is^jnst twelve kuroh in length j and from east to west, from Cliinari of 
Narashirin Khan|| to NiWa’h-ga’i, about seven kuroh in breadth. Its inhabitants are 
Afghans of four different tribes, Safis, Tarkalarnis, Mahmands, and Shinwaris and they 
pay allegiance to Mansur ’All Khan, the Tarkafarni chief. ’ ^ 

very productive, the lauds being dependent on rain for irriga- 



or Suwiit river near the village of I’angaey.” 


3. The Chhetr-mnng Dara'h, 

'“The Chhar-mang Dara’h is much about the same length as the preceding, extend- 
ing from north to south for a distance of twelve kuroh, and in breadth, from cast to 
west, from near Nj'iwa’h-ga’i to Kot-kaey, seven kuroh. The whole of the cultivated lands 
depend on rain for moisture, but the valley is nevertheless fruitful. The whole of the 
inhabitants are Tarkalarnis, under the sway of the before-mentioned Khiin.” 


• This, of course, is according to tin; author’s private opinion, and that of some of his informants probablv 

described are evidently tolerably practicable for light guns, or, at least, might be 

Compare the account of ‘‘Bnjawar” contained in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “Central Asia” Parti. 

f See also page 163. 

i The Bamo place as mentioned at pago 144. 

\ This dara ii is evidcntlj named Rdd on account of the considerable river which runs through it and 
which receives several smaller streams. The word also means a torrent; and r6d-bAr signifies ari^erina 
valley, a channel fonned by a torrent, a tract in which several streams flow. See note ♦, page 164. 

1 See note *, pago 113. In one copy this name appears as Tamshiri j but d and 3 arc very liable to bo 

nistaken in MSS., the two points being often run into one in writiue quickly. ‘ 

f See page 123. * b i / . 
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3. The titlaey Dara'h. 

This is another dara’h of considerable size, extending in length, from the village 
of Nakhtar to Changfizi,* ten kuroh, and in breadth, from the village of Konkaey 

Kot-kaey ?) to that of Tarin, four kuroh. Its inhabitants are aU 
Tarkalarnis. 

A small river issues from the mountain range north of this dara’h, near the village 
of Khirka’hjJ which, running through this valley, near Changazi, joins the rod or 
river (of the dura’h of that name). The land in this valley is exceedingly fruitful. 
Its chief and largest villages are Gat (probably Ghat) and per.”§ 


4. The Darah of lidbu-Kard, or Bdhd^Knra li.\ 


“This dara’h extends from the village of Raghaey to that of Jiagandel, for fifteen 
kuroh in length from north to south, and is four kuroh in breadth froiii east to west. 
It is peopled by Tarkalami Afghans, and is now included in Panj-Korah^ (l>olitically, 
he means), but Ixdongs properly to Biijawr. In the extreme northern part of this 
dara’h there is a cleft or gorge in the mountains named Gihar, where, in ancient times, 
stood a fortress of great strength and of great height, the place of residence of the 
former Sardars or Chiefs of Bajawr. 


“ When Babar Badshah acquired predominance over it, after carrying on hostilities 
against Sultan, Haidar ’All, the Sinvadi or Suwati (Gibari), by attacking and 
capturing that fortress, he caused it to be demolished.** Up to this day they call that 
place Gihar. Near by it (/.«., in that neighbourhood) is a small village called Kan- 
Bat.ft in which a few hundred families of the former ruling race — the ’Arab— dwell, 
who are styled Iskandari.:{;J They are subjects of tlie Tarkalarnis. 

“ From the mountains bounding this dara’h on the north a considerable river also 
issues, which, ea^t of the village of Jar ( \^), joins tin; Bajawr river.” 


5. I'he Dara'h of Chand(uvul.^% 

“ From th(i large village known as Kalaey-i-Mia-gaii, or ‘ Village of the Miiis, or 
Holy Men,’ to Banda’h-i-Khatak, or* theKhatak nanilet,’jl || this dara’h is sixteen kuroh 
in length and about five kuroh in breadth. It is inhabited exclusively by I’arkalamis, 
From the mountains on its northern part a river issues, which, below the village of 
Jill*, joins the river of the S’hahr or K’hahr, which is also known as the river of 
Bajawr.” 


6. The Dard'h of Maiddn. 

“ This dara’h is much about the same extent as the preceding, being just sixteen 
kuroh in length, but it is not quite so broad as tbo Chandawul Dara’h, being only 
about three or four kuroh in breadth. The surface drainage water of this valley also 
flows towards the south, and below (the village of) AogCisum^fll joins the river of the 


* Sec pii^o 

t In nil tlio copies of tlic MSS. it is but it is possibly or c/ - 

J Mentioned at 152, 

§ (jiit in l^is'bto signifies a large round stone or rock, but Ghat means, large, stout, bulky, etc., and per 
signifies, much, in quantity or degree, and also in duration of tiim?. The former village is referred to at 
page 143, and the latter at })agG 161. 

f Karii or Kai’ah is the Turkish for black. 

If aSVc my account of Panj-Korali, which is contained in the “ Account of Upper and Lower ICasbVar,” 
“ Journal ol’ the llengal Asiatic Society,” No. 294, for J8G4, page 18, 

This cliflers from Babar’s account. See jiago 128, note tt> ^25, and niy Translation of the 

** Xabakut-i-NasirV’ page 1042. 

f I “ Bab” in Pus’lilo, signifies a “ kiln,” and “ kan” is a Persian or Tajzik ’word, signifying a “ quarry,” 
or “ mine.” 

Xi See pages 151, 162, note page 156, para. 14, and note f page 203, para. 5. » 

§§ This name is sometimes written, or, at least, appears to be written, Jan^awul, the three points of 


^ being run into one, — ^ The word is evidently Turkish, signifying the rear, or the rear-guard, etc. 

nil These names are iis Tiigziks Avould style them, but Afghans would call the former “Kalaey da Miagino^” 
or ‘‘daivliagano Kalaey,” and the latter, “ da Khatak Banda’h.” I'he former is the Mulla’s “ Mianknldi,” as 
a person might write who did not understand its PusTito meaning, and the latter his “ Band^i.” They both 
appear in Major Wilson’s map. 

If was from this dara’h that B&bar B&dsb&h advanced to attack the stronghold of the Gibari Sultan, the 
Mir, Uaidar ’AU, aH related farther on, at page 80. 

See page 260. The Ydsofzis extend as far west as this point. • . 

0 2 
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S’halir, or Cajawr. Kach of the five last-mentioned dava’hs are contiguous to each 
other, and the rivers flowing out of them all come from tlje northward, and, flowing 
soutli, unite with the river of the S’hahr, or of Ihijawr, as it is also called. 

“To the north of these dara’hs is a mountain range of vast elevation (about 10,000 
feet), thf! climate of which is exceedingly cold ; and from near the Kaman territory 
(on the south-west) to the comnicnc(‘ment of the country of Kashk/ir (in the (HVection 
of north-east) the range runs (amliguously.* * * § In it are routes difficult to pass, and 
which, save t(» the inhahifants of those districts, are impracticable, and horses and 
camels s(ddom proceed l)y them. 'I’hat mountain range is moreover infested by the 
Tor Kiifiris, or Si’a!i-I*oshan, who cross the river of Chitriil or Kiishkar, and lie in 
ambush near the routes, to waylay travelhirs, whom they put to death.” 


8. The Dura'll of llirawal or Tiirdhieolf 

“ This dara’h extends from east to west for ahont sixteen kuroh, and on the north 
and south is hounded hy lofty mountain tracts. Its climate is very severe. The 
drainage water of the dara’h joins the Usishkar river, or river of Ji3ashkar,$ more 
corn^etly, helow ( hugya-lari, and flows on to Pauj-Korah. 

“ Between the Birawal Dara’h and the previously mentioned dara’hs or valleys con- 
stituting the tcrritiiry of Bajawy there is a lolty mountain range intervening, § never- 
theless, as the 'rarkalaTTii tribe t)f Atghiins inhabit it (the Birawal Dara’Ii), it is 
accounted in Bajawr, and not in Panj-Korah, but, %vhcn the former territory was 
under the rule of the ’Arab peoph‘, Birawal did not own allegiance to the llakims or 
rulers of Bajawr.” || 


Second lloiite. From Kabul to the S’hohr or K'hahr of Jidjawr. 

“ This is tli<* left-hand route, and is as follows. From Shad-LAiu distant two kuroh 
(north-i'ast ?) is Dahana’h-i-Koh, signifying ‘the Mountain Jaw,’ or ‘Jaw of the 
Mountain,’ a place so called, and the town of Pashat lies on the left hand. From 
thence (Dah:ma’h-i-Koh) you proceed two kuroh east, then about the same distance 
north-cast, and oik* knroh north, alter which, proceeding for another half a kuroh in 
the direction of soutli-east, you reach Khz Daiihhi, or Lower Darihhi, a large village 
belonging to the T;ijziks, uu the hanks of the river of Chitral, or Kashkhr. 

“From this point two I'oads diverge. The left-hand road leads into Chitral or 
Chitrar, the* other to the S’hahr or K’hahr. From the hefore-inentiinied Khz 
Danhhi, having proceeded one kuroh north, y»)u enter a narrow dara’h or dclile of 
the mouTitains, and, w<>nding your way through it for about half a kuroh in the 
direction of sou1ii.«Mist, you begin to ascend tlie mountain range, doing upwards for 
the distance of a kuroh ir> the same direction of south-east, you reach a nawa’h, that 
is to say, a wooden spout, and the water from the mountain flows down through it. 


• This is the ran^c previously alludetl to as separating Biijawr and Panj-lCorah from the Kasliktir StatCi 
also known, or at least that portion of it north of Nawa’h-ga’j, as liindii-Iiaj, {See pages 110 and 124.) 
This range can he distinctly seen Irom Pijs’liawar. I have often noticed, towards sunset, three distinct 
ranges from it, rising one over th(» other, the first of which, and the nearest, was the range forming the 
southern ])OuiBlary of Bajawr (the ranges run almost parallel to the Kiishkur river, from north-east to south* 
west), the sccotkI, that separating Kuiiar and Kaslikar from Bajawr, in which is Kahul-Tsapar and Nawa’h- 
ga’i, here ndi riTrl to ; and the loftiest and most distant, the easternmost waves, in all probability, form the 
mighty i*angc of 'riraj-Mir, Xund, or Sarowar, 
t Afghans reject the aspirate in the word. 

j An account of tlic Bashkar Dara’li will be found at page 1^12. This dara’h is not laid down in our maps; 
indeed, I may safely say that tin’s i.s the first time it has been noticed, for, although well known, it has escaped 
the notice of ihe native explorers, the Hawal-dar and Mulla. Cliiigya-tan does not ajipcar in the Mulli’a 
map, nor in Major Wilson’s, although it is a place of some importance. This Bashkar is not contained in the 

Kohistau of Swat,” and is a totally different territory. 

§ Tl^is range was cri-ssed by the Hawal-dar, who calls it “ the Jan battai mountains,” probably on account 
of the village of Jan-Batey being immediately north of them. See pagt^ 167. 

I Ab6-1-Fazl, in the A’ln-i-Akbari, says, Bajawr is twenty-five kuroh in lengtlia and from five to ten in 
breadth (in which he is rather mistaken, but perhaps ho merely refers to that part under the nominal sway of 
the Miighals^. It has Suwad on the east, Kntor and Kashghar (KashkAr in the Akbar Naraa’h) on the north, 
south, Bngram (tin* P(*s’hawar district), and west Kiinar and Nur-Gal. It contains a number of dar)f.’hs, and 
numerous ancient cupohis {see page 180, note *). It has a strong fort, the seat of the ruler of the territory. 
Its climate resembles that of Siiwad, but its cold and heat is a little more. There are but three routes leading 
into it. One goes from Hindustan, and that they call tlio D4nish-Kol route; the other two are on the l{£btt{ 
aide, one called the Smats road {sec page 120), and the other, the Kduaf Ndr*Gal route. The easiest ia the 
Dinish-Kol road. See also note j at page 203. ' 
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This route they also call the Ntiwa’li route* (from this ndwa-h or wooden spout), and 
it is exceedingly narrow, and lies through dense jangal, which is infested by the Tor 
Kafiris, or Sl’ah-Poshan, who arc in the habit of lying in ambush therein, and slaying 
travellers. Continuing to ascend from this point (the ridirnh) «m(^ kuroh farther in 
the direction of cast, you reach tlio crest of the mountain range, and from that crest 
the Kfiiiflr territory terminates in that direction, and Bajawr be^ins.f 

“ There are two or three heaps of small stones or gravel here, and when travellers 
reach them they repeat the Jdtihah (the first chapter of the Kur’iin, repeated when 
praying for the stmls of the departed, or undertaking any momentous affair), for the 

} )lace is very dangerous on account of the Tor Kafiris. 'I’iiey say that wheni a Kafiri 
las slain a Musalmaii, tlu re a heap of pebbles or grave! is raised to mark the spot, 
in order that wayfarers, who pass that way% may offer up a prayer for the defunct 
Musaliuan’s pardon. 

“ From these gravel or pebble heaps you begin to descend towards the <;ast for half 
a kuroh, the road being exceedingly difficult. Fi'oni the left haiitl a small rivulet 
comes, which, passing Chainar-Khandey, is expended in the irrigation of lands. On 
the riglit-hand side of the way is a deep basin or j)ool, and in it. likewise, is water, 
which, running to the south, is lost. Having proceeded from tlunice (the pool) one 
kuroh towards tlie soutli, you reach Bar or Upper Chamar-Kluuid, the name of a 
small villag<‘, on the left-hand side of the road, Ixdonging to the 'I’arkalarni Afghans, 
situated on a crag or acclivity of the mountains. 

“ Having descended from this village for half a kuroh iti the dire<;tioti of south, and 
then proceeding onward, in tlx; same direction, for the (listance of another kiiroli in a 
river bed, you conuj to Knz or Lower Chamar Khand, whicJi is also a small village 
belonging to the Sliiuivari Afghans, lying on the left-hand side of the way, on a hill 
or mountain ridge. 

" Proceeding for the? distance of lialf a kuroh to the south fi*om tluj last-named 
village, you reach the Do-Rahah — “The Two Roads” — and the villiige called Kalaey* 
i-13ahaduvj shows itself on the crest of the mountains on the right hand. 

“The road from the Do-Rahah to the S’liahr or K’halir of Bajawr lias been 
previously descrihed.”§ 


Fifteenth Itonte. From Kdlnd to the S'hahr or iChnhr of Bajmvr hy way of Gwashtah, 

a distance of one hundred and ten kuroh east. 

“The different roads between Kabul and Jalal-ahad have been already described. 

“ Setting out from the latter place and proceeding three kuroh east, you come to 
Ilah-Bagliii or ’Ali Bnghan {see page 48, Section Second), a deserted pl.ace, the site of 
an ancient 'lYijzik tow'ii or city, on the hanks ofthe river of Jalal-abad {i.e., the river of 
KAhul). Yon cross hy means of a raft — for to ford it at any time is dangerous 1| — to 
the cast (opposite) hank. A little larther to the east^ is the river of Chitral or KashkAr,** 
which you must also cross on a raft if you desire to pass to the opposite hank. 

“ Eiist of tlx; hefore-meiitioned river (the river of KAhul), and close to the 
mountains, are several villages, belonging to the BA’izi clan of the Mahniaud tribe of 
Afghans, named Gwashtah, and both rivers, the river of JalAl-AhAd and tin; river of 
ChitrAl or KAsbkAr, having flowed towards the right hand, unite. The KAmaQ. 
territory lies close hy on the left-hand side.” 

According to this description, which agrees in all the copies of the author’s work, 
our maps require considerable rectification. 

Respecting Gwashtah there is a well-known saying among the AfgliAns, “ Pah 
** Gwashtah k’s'hey dzwdndn shtah ” — “ There are valiant youths in Gwashtah,” In 
these days Gwashtah belongs chiefly to the descendants of a MusalmAu saint of 
Sirhind in the north-Avest provinces of Iixlia, known as the ILa/rat-i-Sirhindi, and 
ImAm-i-RabhAni, Shaikh Ahmad. 


• This is not the Ndwa’h-ga’i, — the little ndwa’h,— and the fort mentioned at page 113, but auotlier Nawali 
fiirther north in the same range, which makes a bend to the east, and is known as Ilindu-llaj. ftee the 
account of the war between the Yusufzis and Mandafs and the Khalils, related at page 124, and page 126. 

f To those who are acquainted with them, the boundaries of all these States arc well defined, and ore file 
natural boundaries likewise. 

See following page and page 182. 

, Seepage 113. 

I As the 10th Hussars found tp their cost. 

Sic in MSS., but according to our ma^ it would be west. Such it is in four copies of the text, however. 
**^Our geographers persist in calling this river “ the Koonur ” even as far up os Mostfich, which is quite 
incorrect See pag^ 121 and 172. • 

ft Incorrectly written ** Gufiitia,” and " Goshti,” in onr maps, and by writers “ Gboshter ” and “ Goshter.’* 

■■'•.03 ‘ ■ 
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When Ahnjad Sh^ih, Abd^ili, Durr-i-Durran, upon one occasion entered Hind (in 
1756), the territory of Sirhind, which the Ghrganiah Sultans (the descendants of 
Atuir Timur), especially Aurang-zeh Badshiih, had granted as an endowment to the 
&mily of that holy man, was resumed and taken possession of hy the Afghan monarch, 
and the holy man’s descendants thus hecame deprived of their possessions, and dispersed 
evei’y here and there. When the Shah-i-Zaniaii, Ahmad Shah’s grandson^-caino to 
the throne of the Durrani kingdom, he, who was a disciple of the sect of the saint of 
Sirhind, conferred upon his descendants the territory of G'washtah, and brought the 
dispersed members of the family there ; and, up to this time, that small tract of 
territory is in tlieir possession. 

This grant was made subsequent to the time this survey was made, in the reign of 
the father of tin; Shah-i-Zamaii, Timur Sluih. 

To resunui the accemnt of the route. 

“ From Gwashtah yon proceed two kuroh cast to Da Musafiro China’h — * The 
Traveller’s Spring,’- -the nanui of a halting placu*, where there is a stnall spring of 
water, as the* name indicates. The road consists of excess of ascents and descents. 
Nine kuroh farther east from thence is Bivl Mani, the name given to a cluster of villages 
belonging to the IMahinand tribe of Afghans, and the road thither is much the same as 
already des(-ribed, full of ascents and descents. One kuroh east from these villages is 
a small defile known as the Bed Maui Ghas’haey or Ghak’haey, and the villages lie on 
the left-hand side. 

“Three kuroh farther east from thence are two villages belonging to the Safi 
Afghan tribe. Tin? village on the right-hand side of the way is called Anjirah, in 
some copies Inziva’h,* and on the left. Bar (Upper) Chinari, and the Dara’h of 
Shun-kri,f and the or (Mvern of Kiibul Tsapar lie near by, on the left-hand side 

of the route. 

“ The remainder of the route from Bar Chinari to the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bajawr 
has been described at pages 112 to 114.” 


Sixteenth Itoufx. From Peshdtoar to Kunar, or Kiinar, and NAr-Gal. 

“ The route from Pes’hawar, and also from Kabul, to Bar or Upjicr (.’hinari, and 
other routes leading from Kabul to the same point, have been described above. 

“ From Bar Chinari two roads branch off. The letl-hand one loads by Shhu-kri to 
Kunar, as has been alniady mentioiuMl : the right-hand route is as follows : — 

“ Setting out from Bar Chinari you proceed four kuroh north, inclining north-west, 
to Kalacy-i-Bahadur,J or ‘Bahadur’s Village/ belonging to the Shinwari Afghans, 
situatiul on a hill or spur of tlie mountains. On the way thither you pass a large lake, 
known as the Ji'ihar of Mulla Bani. .luhar signihes, in the Hindi language, a hollow 
or deprcission at the foot of a mountain, which, after heavy rains, is tilled with water 
from tlie mountain toi‘rent.s.§ The village of Liwaiumy lies on the right hand, and the 
village of Sliun-kri on the Ud't. 

“ You then proceed from the juhar in question for a distance of two kuroh in the 
directioji of north, ascending the moutitain range by a pass, and reach the crest. This 
pass is known as the .Sorun Ghas’haey, and it is a difficult one. The village of 
Chamar Khand, mentioned at pages Hi) and 173, lies about four kuroh distant on 
the right hand. Having descended from the ci<!st of the range [| on the other side 
for a distance of three kuroh in the direction of north, and then going another kuroh 
and a half north, inclining north-west, you reach Shad-Lam. From thence you proceed 
towards I’ashat, Kiinar, and Niir-Gal, by the route described at page 111.” 


Serenteenth Route. From Pes'hdivar to Kdmdiit hij imtj of the River oj Kabul. 

“ Leaving the city of Fes’hawar and proceeding four kuroh to the north-west you 
reach Matharah Khel, and from thence go on another kuroh west to Gara or Gsira’h,^ 


♦ Sic page 114. 
f See pages 111 and 112. 

J Sec prc’cuding page and page 182. 

§ lu the Tua hlo language a similar word, evidently derived from the Hindi, namely pronounced 

jo-ci/r, siguilieH a hollow or diteli in which rain water accumulates. This lake or mere is mentioned at 
page 182. 'Inhere was in the Langar>Kot Dara’h, in the Sama’h, but it is only a marsh now, 

II This is the rangti separating Bajawr from Kdnar and Kashkar. Here you cross it between the mats or 
cavern of Kabul 'rsapar and Nawa’h-ga’i. 

% Not “ Mutthra,” dor “ Igara.” 


c 
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a village so called after a clan of the Khalil Afghans. Another two kuroh in the 
direction of north-west brings yon to the (Jayhi or Fortlet of Sher Dad, and from 
thence you proceed to Micharna’i, distant between two and three kurob, allowing for 
the winding of the road, in the direction of north, inclining north-west. It lies on the 
other (north) side of tlie river of Kabul, which you have to cross, and is a large village 
under the sway of Arsala Khan, Mahniand.* 

“ From this village Shah Kadrf lies about five kuroh away on the right hand ; and 
from Micharna’i to La’l-pilr Dhakah the distance is about twenty-five kuroh in the 
direction of west. Gwashtah lies on the right hand as you proceed towards KamAn, 
and Bhati-Kot on the left. I'lavellers coming from Kainan, down the river, embark 
on rafts, and go on to Pes’hawar, hut, in stmie places, th(;re is danger of lo.sing one’s 
life, on account of the surging an<l dashing of the waters. You cannot proceed up the 
river from Pes’hAwar to Kaniaii by raft : it is impossihlc!.” 

“ It will he necessary here to give a brief account of Kaman, and the Mahmand 
tribe, before, resuming the route.” 


Tuk Tkkiutory of Kam.\n. 

“ TIu; Kaman territory,! or Dara’li, as it is also calk'd, wlfuth is about seventeen 
kuroh in length, contains sixty large villages, inhabited by the 'I’ajziks, under the sway 
of Din-dar Khan, chief of the Bai’zi division of the Mahmand tribe, who dwells at 
Gwashtah, and which villages ar<^ situated on either side of the river of Chitral or 
Kashkar, which, on its ent«'ring the Kaman territ(»ry, is there sometimes called ‘ the 
river of Kaman,’ in the same way as it Is at times styled ‘ the river of Knnai ’ when it 
reaches that l)ara’h.§ Although some Atghans of the Safi and Mahmand tribes|| dwell 
in the Kaman Dani’h, nevertheless the Tajziks wv.ro the ancient landowners and 
proprietors. 

" From opposite Nur-Gal a great canal has been cut from the riv(?r of Chitral or 
Kashkar, and brought into their lands. On such as are irrigated from canals, from 
one third to one fourth of the value of the crops produced is collected in money, hut 
on other lands one tenth of the produce in kind is assessed. The total amount of 
revenue is computed at 00,000 rnpis yearly. All descriptions of fruit are produced 
in this district. ’Fhe river of Chitral or Kashkar flows through it, and unites with the 
river of Kabul about two kuroh or more cast of Jalal-ahad. Kaman lies parallel to 
the latter river for a distance of eighteen kuroh, on its northern hank. 

“ The number of Tajzik inhabitants amounts to between 10,0(.X) and 12,(X)0 families ; 
and the people have to furnish a contingent of ti'oops to the army of the DurrAni 
sovereign.” 

BAbar BAdshAh, in his TuzAk, says, “ KAmah (as he writes it) gets the name of a 
“ buluk, although it is a dependency of Nek-NihAr (Nangi-ahAr), and not a distinct 
“ district.” 

Under the revenue system of Akhar BAdshAh’s reign there was no fixed assessment 
for this huluk or district. 


The Mahmand Tribe. 

“ The Mahmands are one of the five AtghAn tribes constituting the Ghwari sept, 
also known as the Ghwariah Khel,^ the rivals of the Khas’his or Khak’his, as already 
mentioned. They are a numerous tribe, and said to number, in all, about 20,000 
families. A large portion of them dwell within the SirkAr or Province of PcJs’hAwar, 
hut those particularly referred to here dwell immediately west of it, and on the 
northern hank of the river of KAhul. The Mahmands contain a number of sub- 


* Arsala is tlio shortened form of Arsalaii, the 'Purkish for lion. Scr page 43. 

t 5cc Thirty-sixth Eoute, page 18‘i. , . 

i See MacGregoi^s “ Central Asia,” Poi-t TL, “ Afghanistan,” page 488, and compare. Kunar and Kamaij are 
totally different districts, or rather teiTitories. 

§ hSbc page 119, and note •*, and page 154. . , , , 

|[ Chiefly SMs and Mahmands, but there are a few others, as will be fonnd mentioned in the routes Icaihng 

through K&m&p. . 

T Col. C. M. MacGregor, in his “Central Asia,” Part L, Vol. II., page 140, says : “Elphinstone says they 
“ (the Khalils), with the Mohmands and Daddzdis, formed the Ghoria Kh^l clan of Afghilns.” Elphinstone, 
on the contrary, says, “the Mehmends, Dawoodzyes, and Khullels formed the Ghoree or Ghorcea khuU," not 
dan , Elphinstone is generally pretty accurate, but he is not quite so here. Ihc Ghwaris or Ghwariah Khel 
(not Ghoil%e, for this erroneous mode of spelling the term has caused two or three writers to make them 
dwellers in Ghdr) consisted of five tribes of Afghdns— Mahmand, Khalil, Da’fidzi, Zeydni, and Chamkanf. 

See note 1, pnao 126. ... - . 

Thote is no district actually called Chamkani, but the term “ the distnct of the Chamkanis ” might be used. 
Chamkani is^ liowavorf the naioo of a small towa east of Fes’Ii4war, meutiouod at pago 3*4| Section Secondi and 
called after this tril^ - * » 

0 .. 
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tribes, but those located west of PesTiiiwar, form two divisions or septs known as 
Trag-zi and Ba’izi, which again are subdivided into several sections.* 

“ They dwell its a strong and difficult tract of country, in which there are but few 
routes, and those arc vtsry dillicult. Sonic of these western Mahinands, as they may 
be called for distinction, live in fixed habitations in villages, and some lead the life 
oiildfs or nomads. Their country, from the Khaibar to the Kfinar boundary (in- 
cluding Kaiinm, ahtivc (l(!scrib<‘d), is about forty kuroh in length from east to west, and 
from the hill tracts west of (and hounding) the Do-A.ba’h of Shab-Kadr to Gwashtah 
and Kaman, about the same in breadth. Their territory may he said to constitute a 
maze of mountains. Tludr villages arc few, and water is scarce. 

“ The chieftaiiusliip lies with the choice and accord of the tribe. Din-diir Khan, 
the chief of the Ba’izi division, dwells at Gwashtah, and the Kanian territory, as 
before staled, is under his sway. The primdpal place? and residence of the chief of the 
Trag-zi division is La’l-piir pia'diah ;-j- and as they hold a small part ’/f the country 
on the southern bank of the river of Kabul, through which the Khaibar defile runs, a 
small yVx////- or fief has bemi assigned by tin? Durrani sovereign to the Trag-zi chief for 
the time ladiig. At tin? present time (when the .inthor wrote) the Sardar or Chief ot 
the Trag-zis is Arsala (the shortened form of Arsalan) Khan, son of Balhch Khan, 
son of Zaiu Khan, which latti'r was a Sipah-Salar, or leader of troops, and one of the 
great nobles of the Court of Ahmad Shah, Durrani. He held the Sfiha’h-dar-ship of 
Sirhind after its comiuest, from the Dihli Badshali by that monarch. 

“ Arsala Khan is a man of great Intrepidity and valour, lb? has rebelled against 
the authority of 'rimnr Shah, fled from La’l-pur Dhakah, and taken up his abode in 
that part of the difficult hill tracts bordering on Bajawi; in which dwell the Dtmati 
Khel tribe of Afghans. Between him and Din-dar Khan an ancestral blood feud exists, 
and each has slain the father of the ttther. Both divisions of these western Mahmands 
have to furnish eontiugenls of troops to the Biidshah’s army.” 

Shortly after tlie author wrote; this account of him, Arsala Khan gained over the 
Afridis and some otlna’ neighbouring tribes of Afghans to his side, returned, took up 
his quarters at Dhaka’h, closed the Khaibar to Timur Shah’s forces, and defied all 
authority. Troops were sent against him several times, but they could effect nothing. 
Merchants and others, who made him presents in money, he would permit to pass to 
and fro. With smdi he would despatch one of his men, and this escort was sufficient 
to secur(; them from all nudestation from one end of the Khaibar to the other. 

Subseqin?ntly, tin; Kazi, Faiz-ullah, 'I'imur Shah’s chief minister, promised Arsala 
Khan, most solemnly, that, if he would present himself at Court, he should be pardoned 
for the past. As soon as Ar.sala Khan, on the faith of this promise, made his appear- 
ance, the Kazi had him seized and cast into prison, and proposed to put him to death. 
Timur Slijih, to his credit, refiised to allow the pl(;dge thus given to be broken ; but 
the Kazi had great influence over the by no means strong character of the Shah, hence 
the troiihles of his reign, and he so worked upon the mind of Tiinfir that, at last, he 
convinced him that it was necessary to the well-being of the State that Arsala Khlin 



I have before mentioned that Bajawr and parts adjacent are historic ground in the 
annuls of the Yusufzi. Mandav, Dilazidc, Tarkalami, and other Afghan tribes now 
dwelling there ; and as some of tlic events which th(;rein happened illustrate the 
geography of those parts, I need scarcely make apology for briefly relating a few of 
them h(;r(‘. The extracts are from original sources in the Pus’hto language, and have 
never yet appeared, to the best of my belief, in any other, and certainly not in any 
European language. 

When the main portion of the Yusufzi :md Manday tribe of the Klias’hi or Khak’hi 
sept, which also includes the Gagyiini| and Tarkabirni, after the massacre of their Chief, 
and th(! headmen of families, by command of Mirza Ulugh Beg, uncle of Babar Badshah, 


♦ Malinmiul, the progenitor of this tribe, had twelve sons, three of whom died without issue. The remaining 
nine are the progenitors of tlio nine divisions of the tribe. Those again arc subdivided, and some of these 
latter, as in the case of the ila'i/a and Tragzi, and some others, have so vastly increased while others have 
decreased, that llic iiMiiu s of the progenitors of some of the nine divisions have become quite ecli|)sed by its 
offshoots. It is chicily fi oin t wo of these nine divisions, each of wliieh again contains several ramifications, 
one having eleven, and the other six each, that the Mahmands of l*cs'hawar come. 

I See pages 43 and 174. 

J Those persons wliQ assert that the Gagyauis “ are not allowed by other Fathdns to be of the genuind race 
have much to learn respecting Afghan genealogies, ^ 
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reached the Pes’h^iwar district, broken, fatigued, and powerless, they applied to their 
brother Afghans and Musalnnins, the Dilazaks, for help, and a place in which to take 
up their residence. The Dilazaks assigned them the Do-Al)ah district.* Malik Ahmad, f 
their Chief, on the part of his people, expressed their gratitude, but, at the same time 
pointed out that the Do-Abah was but a small district, and that numbers of his people 
remained* behind, who intended to rejoin their kinsfolk as soon as they.should find a 
home, and then they would not all find room to dwell in and obtain a livelihood. 

The Dilazaks, on this, told him that, if the Do-Abah should not he large enough 
to support them, there was Danish-Kol, and ’AnbarJ as far as Bajawr, which they 
might occupy. Malik Ahmad was delighted at this, and still more so on being told 
that, if they chose, his people might, by thdir swords, win the ’Ash-Nagliar district from 
the Shalmani tribe§ of Dibgans, who were subjects of the Sultan of Suwat, but which 
district did not belong to the Dilazaks to give. 

The Yusufzis and Afandays took up their residence in the Do-Abah accordingly, and 
soon after, the widows and orphans who had remained behind, those of the tribes who 
had been away on mercantile expeditions when the massacre took place, and the 
nomads among them, who had previously moved with their flocks and herds into other 
parts, began to join them day by day. 

The latter pcoph;, with their families and property, under Mir Janiiil, souofBiiyazid, 
the Mandar, of the Ainiinzi clan, moved towards ’Anbar and Danish-Kol, stmie settling 
in one place, some in another. Besides these, some large families of the Mandar tribe, 
chi<5fly Anninzis, Karnal/is, and Mainuzis, and some of the Yusufzi tribe, for the most 
part Khwajuzis, went on into Bajaw'r, and took up their residence in the Liishoya’h 
Dara’h, || “ where at this time,” says one of the authors from whose works these extracts 
are taken, “ is the grave of my grandfather [he wrote pn;vious to 075 H., 1567 A.D.1, the 
“ Shaikh, Mir Dad, the Tarnaki Mutizi, of the Atghan Kliel.” This they did by virtue 
of the permission given them by the Dilazaks, as before meiktioned ; but the latter 
“ had recikoned,” apparently, “ without their host,” for a great and renowned Chieftain 
of the ’(Jnir Khel section of the DilazAk Afghans, together with about one thousand 
families of his 'clan, were then dwelling in the Dara’h of Chaudawul in Bajawi*. 

The ’llmr Khel was the bravest clan among the Dilazaks, and their chief, Malik 
Haibfi, son of .Tattah, at the time the heads of the Dilazak tribe held counsel respect- 
ing the assignment of lands to the fugitive Yusulzis and Mandars, was not present. 
The Dilazaks had thus given up a part of Bajawr apparently, without his concurrence, 
and he determined to prevent the occupation. 

To be brief, when this portion of the Mandars and Yusufzis came to take up their 
residence in the Lashora’h Dara’h, with the intention of occupying the Chandawul 
Dara’h also, which was one of tin; best districts of that part, Malik Haibu marched 
from theiKie, at the head of his clansmen, and took up a position over above the village 
of Laka’h Tijza’h, signifying, in the Pus’hto language, an upright monolith rather 
flatteru'd at the sides, which, at present (when the author above referred to wrote, and is 
probably still there) stands exactly on the bank of the Lashoya’h river The Mandays 
and Yusufzis were dwelling in the villages of Top and Makhama’i, with about a mile 
between themselves and the ’Umr Khel Dilazaks. These villages lie south of the 
Lilshora’h river, the first on the crest of a mountain, and the latter about half way up 
the mountain side.** 

The Y (jsufzis and Mandars were now joined by a portion of the Khalil tribe, which 
had, some time previously, quarrelled with the other tribes of their sept, the Ghwaris or 
Ghwariah Khel, had left Tarnak and Kal’at in the northern part of the Kaudahfir 
territory, and had reached those parts, and taken up their abode in the Liishora’h 
Dara’h. The confederates mustered their fighting men in the plain near Ldshora’h, 
where at this time (says the writer before referred to) the ’Arabs’ castle and the 


* Also known as the Do-Abah of Shab ^adr. It forms the north-west corner of the Pcs’hawar district as at 
present constituted. 

t He was brother’s son of Malik Snlimdn Shah, the murdered chief. 

t ’Anbar is the name of a small tract or district, known at present aS Anbhar, as well as ’Anbar, situated in 
the tract of country, in these days occupied by the Mahmauds, near Dduisli-Kol, and is said to coutiur>the 
ruins of a very ancient city. There is no such place or tract as “ Ddnash Eul.” It is written in the vernacular 

Lepage 116. 

C See page 36, and note page 176. 

J[ See pages 114 and 1 16. 

T See pages 114 and 116. 

** These places ore still well known. Top means a cupola among other significations. 

tt l^w known as E*l’&t*i*Crhahc^ or <‘k<d’fitof the Gbslzis” to distinguish it from or 

" ]^’dt of the which people tn'U write ATfisIaf, thoagh there is no * in the word. 
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15’hahr ” or “ the K’hahr ” stands,* * * § and Malik Haibu, of the ’Umr Khel DilazAks, 
inarched from Laka’h Tejza’h to confront them. 

iSei 
they 

Ldshora’-, 

The Dilazak chief passed over in pursuit, and followed them up to their villages. 

The 'farkalarnis and part of tlie Mahmands, who are respectively tribes of the 
septs of Khas’hi^r Khak’hi and Ghwari, were, at the period in question, dwelling, the 
former in Laiughaii, and the latter in the neighbourhood of the city of Kabul, towards 
the south. Hearing of the rupture, between Malik Uaibh, the Dilazak, and the Ybsuf- 
zis and Mandars, and being desirous of obtaining possession of some secure tract of 
country wherein to si'ttle, they determined to have a hand in the matter, and act as 
might i»e found advantageous for themselves. A desire to help their respective 
kinsmen may hav<; influenced the Tarkalarnis and Mahmands to some degree, but 
neither of them went in order to merely aid or support their rivals of the Khas’hi 
and Ghwari septs. Tlndr Chiefs sot out accordingly at the head of bodies of their 
respective tribes, and entt?red Bajawr, under the pretence of eiidi^avouring to reconcile 
the disputants, by force of arms, a system of logic as prevalent in these so-called 
enlightened days, and in civilized countries, as in the olden time. 

Although they oflered their “ friendly intervention,” and advised Malik Haibh to 
agree to the arrangement made by the generality of his tribe, he refused to give up 
the Lashora’h Dara’h,t much less that of Chandawul. Under the supposition that 
these 'J'arkalarius and Mahmands would remain neutral, and not offer their friendly 



Dilazi'dts were overpowered and defeated by their much more numerous opponents, 
and Malik Haibu was killed. Oim Pa’indah, a Kakazi Tarkalarni, first smote that 
Malik with his sword, and another of the same clan, Burhau, by name, smote him on 
the neck with his, and the Malik’s head rolled upon the ground. Mir .lamal, Mandar, 
of the Amaiizi clan, previously mentioned, dismount<Ml frotn his horse, and stripped 
Malik UaibiVs body of his armour, a v<ny valuable suit, and carried it off as well as 
ins sword. These trophies remained in the family of Mir Jamal for many generations, 
and it is said by another writer, that, “even to this day” (he wrote in 1032 11., 
1622-23 A.T).), “ they arc still in the possession of Mir Jamal’s descendants, who dwell 
“ among the Amanzis in the Slier Dara’b, which lies between the Sama’h and Buner.” 

Malik Ilaihu’s brother also fell in this battle, and the defeated ’Umr Khel Dilazaks 
retired again into tin; Dara’h of Chandawul. The Tarkalarnis and Mahmands, telling 
the ISlaudars, Yi'isufzis, and Khalils, that they had won Bajawr for them, returned 
home again, as did the Yhsufzisof the Do-Abah, who came to the aid of their kinsmen. 
The ’Umr Khel Dilazaks of Chandawul, how<!ver, very soon found they could not 
remain there after this affair, and, family by family, they began to set out in order to 
reach the lower country (the Pes’h^iwar plain). But the Yusufzis and Khalils would 
not nermit them to proetjed by the Lashora’h route, and at last they had to come down 

i . - . 4. ..r D 4.1 U 4. 4. 1 
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of Chhar-mang, and Nawa’h-ga’i, while the two former took possession of the Dara’hs of 
Chandawul atri Babsi-Kara, but soon after fresh enmity arose between them and the 
Khalils, and they came to blows. As many of either tribe, as conveniently could came 
to the aid of their kinsmen. They encountered each other at a place between the 
village of Lashora’h and tluj boundary separating it from the Bara’h of Baba-Kara’h, 
on the steep banks of a small river called the Barik-Ab or “ Slender or Narrow River 
or Stream” (in Pus’hto Nara’i Aobah). 

It is the very same place where, in after years, Muhammad Babar Bfldshdh pitched 
his l;ajnp. There is a precipice on one side, and on the other a deep trench or ditch. 


• pages 1 H and 1 IG. 

f This is tliB Rutl Dara'li previously described at page 116. 

I The Dara’h of Mdii* is a small one, in the country of the Mahmands, at tlie entrance or commepcemont of' 
the Bajawr territory. Tlie minor range bounding it on one side is called Koh-i-Mihr, turned into “ Mohur” 
in our msxps. Then? ant some of the Utinan Khel tribe located there now. 

§ Not the whole tribes, merely those among those tribes who had taken up their residence in gwt of 
BAjawr. • I 
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which he caused to be excavated when he captured Gibar Kot from Mir Haidar ’All, 
who was the Sultiin of the Gibaris. He left his own Ilakhn or Governor over the 
remaining Gibaris, and retimied to Kabul. Subsequently, Zain Khiin, Kokal-T/ish, 
when he came into these parts against the Ydsufzis (in the year 99511, 1587 A.D.), 
erect(,*d a, fort of unburnt brick here, which was named Chhar Kala’, and its rtniiains 
are still to be seen.* 

The tight above referred to was severe and obstinate, and ended in the de^feat of 
the Ydsiifzis and Mandars of Bajawr, who fled, pursued by the Khalils, across the 
river of the Chandawul Dara’b, and entered what was afterwards known as Panj-Korah, 
The Khalils behaved well on this occasion, inasmuch that they did not intertVio with 
their villages, nor burn them; neither did they intrude upon or molest their 
families, although their dwellings lay in their route when pursuing the vanquished 
Khas’his. 

The Yusufzi and Mandar tribes determined to avenge themselves upon the Khalils 
for this act of hostility towards tludr brethren in Bajawr, and to punish them for the 
dishonesty which had brought it about, the account of which is too long for itisertion 
here. Their enmity was nothing lanv, for their hostility was the cause of the Khas’hi 
sept abandoning tlndr old country around Nushkif and Ghara’h, ainl removing into 
the territory dependent on Kabul. At the time that the Yusnfzis and Mandars 
resolved upon attacking the Khalils, two of the other tribesj constituting the Ghwari 
sept or Ghwariah Khel, namely, all the DaYidzi-s, and part of the Mahniands, who had 
lelt their old scats about Mukur and Karah Bagh, subsequent to tl)e migration of the 
Khas’his, ;ind had followcal them into the Kabul territory, were, up to this period, 
dwelling then*, but the remainder of the Mahmands wci'e still ociaipying their old 
seats§ around iNIukur and Karah Bagh.H 

The Yhsufzis and Mandars on this account resolved to act promptly, so that the 
Khalils might not have time to obtain aid from the DiVudzis and Mahmands in the 
Kabul territory. At this time the Yusnfzis and Mandars had possessed themselves of 
all the country from the Do-Abah to Kalali-Panu, and from the mountains bounding 
Suwat on the north to the junction of the .Tinda’h Sin with the Landaey Sin — as the 
river of Ki'dml, from tlu; Dobandi ford to Atak, is here called by the Afghans — on the 
south, including the ’Ash-Maghar district, with the exc(*pti<m of 'Ash-Naghar itself, 
which, with its fortress, was still in the possession of the Shaimanis. This larg<* tract 
of country extended from Ilisara’h Kanda’h to IIi§ar-i-BaluI, Katlang, llisar-i- 
Be-gham, Sangawo, Slier-Khanai,^| the Baz Dara’h, as far as the Alhora’h and Mala- 
khand Passes into Suwat, Tuti, Kaj-kala’h, and Sioima’li ; in fact, the whole plain 
country under the mountains, or “ Taht-uI-Jibdl,”** as those words signify. In these 
parts the Yusutzis and Mandars were then dwelling with the associated tribes of 
Utman Khel, .TzadAn, K’s’har (pronounced Gadun and K’k’har by tin; Eastern Afghans), 
and their humsayahs or vassals. These events will be mentioned farther on. 

Having held counsel together, it was determined by Malik Ahmad, and other lesser 
Chiefs, to assemble their forces, and advance by way of the Karappa’h Pass and Pund- 
yala’i into the small Dara’h of Danish-Kol, which they did, and there they pitched their 
camp. 

In the meantime the Bajawr Y usufzis and Mandars of Chandawul and Baba-Jyara’h 
had, through their headmen, thrown themselves on the protection-|-(- of the family of the 


* See pages 112 and 169. Al)u-l-Fazl, in Lis history of Akbar’s rtngii, says it was narued Fath-fibad. 

I one could be expected to recognize this place under such a tmiiik* as “]Miishaki.” It lies about 
30 miles south of Gliaznin, and the lands, formerly tilled by the Yusnfzis and others of the Klias'hi sept, are 
now cultivated by Ghalzis of the Andar clan. 

:}: The other two tribes are Zorani and Chamkaiii. The latter we have hoard a III tie of lately, and shall 
probably hear much more hereafter. 

§ Babar Badshah surprised and plundered a body of Mabinands near ^Iiikur in 914 H (1508 A.I).). The 
JVfuhammadzi, now dwelling in the ^\sh-Naghar district, and the Gagyanisof the Do-Abah of Sliab-Kadr, were 
at this period, located west of the Khaibar pass. 

II Mukur, but not “ Mdkur,” is situated between Ghaznin and ^Cal’iit-i-Ghalzi, but rather nearer by 10 miles 
to the former place. Karah-Bi5gh y) is a well known place, but “ Karabagh ’* is incorrect. It is not 

generally known that these places and parts around were the old seats of the Khns’his and Ghwaris. 

% Sangliwo and Sher-Khana*i arc two of the four villages taken by Colonel Bradshaw’s force in December, 
1849. The others were Pala’i and Zonnanda’i. My regiment formed jwrt of the expedition ; and I had the 
honour of commanding the rear companies on retiring from the three latter, followed by bodies of Afghans, 
and of being chosen next day to command the rear guard of the force on retiring from the Baz Dura’h, for the 
first march towards Hasht-Isagar, and for which expedition I have another medal and clasp. 

which Von Dom mistook for ** Takht-ul- Jabal,” See his‘* History of the 

Afghans/’ Part IL, pi^e 131. * 

ft Tlds is termed mnawdtah^ the verbal noi^n of the verb namwatal^ to enter, etc., and signifying ^taking 
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late Malik Haibfi, Chief of the ’Utnr Khcl Dilaziiks, who, as already related, had been 
killed, on a previous occasion, fighting against the Khalils, Yfisufzis, and Mandaya 
combined, and besought forgiveness and pardon for slaying that chief. Not only did 
the 'Unir Khels forgive them, but agreed to take up their cause against the Khalils; 
and a force of the ’IJnir Khels joined them, and went and effected a junction* with the 
main force then encamped in the Danish-Kol Dara’h. 

The assembled Cliiefs again held counsel together, and it was agreed that the ’Umr 
Khcl Dilazaks, and the Bajawr Yi'isufzis and Mandavs, under Mir Jamal, the Atniiuzi, 
a quarnd b(!tw(^en whom and a Khalil respecting the sale of some horses had brought 
this hostility about, should advance from thence (Danish-Kol) by the route and defile 
practicable only for men on foot and lightly equipped horsemen, towards Chhar-mang, 
which commanded the position of the Khalils (they occupied, it must be remembered, 
the western half of Bajawr from Nawa’h-ga’i and the HindA-Raj range, bounding 
KAnar on the east and KashkAr on the south), occupy it, and guard the Nawa’h-ga’i 
route,* so that the Khalils might not be able to fly into Lamghan and to KAbul by 
way of Pashat and KAnar, neither receive aid from that direction, while the Do-Abah 
YAsufzis and Mandars, and their allies, should advance into Bajawr by the Runbat 
Ghas’haey or Pass.f 

When the main force reached the crest of the Ghas’haey, they beheld beneath them, 
in the Lashora’h valley, a numerous force drawn up, and they pushed on to encounter 
it. It proved to be the Khalils, who had surprised and killed Mir Jamal’s brother, who 
had been left in charge of the villsigcs and faniili(!s during the latter’s absence with 
the ’Umr Khels and his own available clansmen. At the outset of the affair, on 
hearing of the intended movements of the YAsufzis and Mandars, and their allies, the 
Khalils had retired with their families and effects towards the Dara’h of HindA-Raj, 
where they threw up breastworks and erected other defences to secure the position. 
** Chhar-maiig,’’ says the YAsufzi author, “is the name of a considerable Dara’h J 
“ adjoining IlindA-Raj, and the latter is the name of a mountain range which contains 

a considerable dara’h. The people iidiabiting it at this period were known asUindA- 
“ Raj I ;§ and at the present time, which is the year 10313 11. (1623-24 A.l)..), on the 

southern side of that mountain range, and in the IlindA- Raj Pass, the Isma’ilzi clan 
“ of the TarkalArni Afghans dwell ; and the northern side, as in ancient times, is still 
" inhabited by the race of peophj known as Kafiri, and all the tracts on that side are 
“ in their possession.” 

I must be brief, however, as the whole of the details in consecutive order will be 
given in my forthcoming History of the Afghans. 1 have mentioned a few here in 
order to illustrate the routes herein given, as they are all the practicable ones leading 
in and out of Bajawr and its eight Dara’hs, in case we may, at any time, have to pene- 
trate into those parts. 

When Mir Jamal, Amanzi, was despatched with bis people and the ’Umr Khel 
Dilazaks, by the (^hhar-mang route, he was directed tt» occupy the upper part of the 
Dara’li of that name, and seize the HindA-Raj Ghas’hacy or Pass. He was then to 
send to the HindA-Raj people and say that they should come and occupy the pass; 
that he with his force had taken up a commanding positioti ; and that, as the main 
army was advancing from below, by their, the HindA-Raj people’s, co-operation, they 
would be able to surround the Khalils completely, and clear the country entirely of 
them. Further, that they, the HindA-Raj people, should be left as before in possession 
of all the country on the northern side of the Ghas’haey or Pass, and all south should 
appertain to them, the YAsufzis and Mandars. The HindA-Raj people agreed to these 
terms, and they went and secured the Hindii-RAj Ghas’haey. 

The main force, having advanced by the lower road over the Runbat GhAs’haey, a^ 
already mentioned, reached a point within about a kuroh of the dara’h between 
ChhAr-mang and HindA-Raj, at the head of which, as before related, the Khalils had 


ref\jpc in the house of another It is a point of honour in such cases, and demonstrated above, to take up 
the cause of, and even to sficrifice one’s life in protecting, those who have sought an asylum under one’s root* 
It is not peculiar to the Dilazak Afghdns, any more than to the so-called “ Yusafzais,” but is usual among the 
Afghdn people gciiorally. 

• At this period the Nawa’h-ga’i route appears to have been cliiefly used in going from Suwdt and the 
country inhabited by the Yusufzis and Mandars to Kdbul. Malik Ahmad went by that route when Kimmoned 
to Kiibul by Babar Badshah. Passing through K^nap he made his way by Mandrawap to K4bul by the route 
I have refeired to in ni>te page 99, which is by far the easiest between Jalal-db&d and that city. 

f There is a small village called Runbat now dependent on ’Anbar. ^ 

X See page 116. • . . 

§ That is, in all probability, ’Arabs of Hindd-Raj, for there were no people actually called EQndd-B&ji* 
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thrown up sangars or breastworks, and which, on that account, was afterwards known 
as the Sangar Dara’h. The Khalils upon this issued from their breastworks, in good 
order, and with much resolution, and advanced into tins more open part of the dara’h or 
valley to oppose them. The spot on which they took up their position was inhabited 
by the desciendants of Malik Yiir Husain, a TarkalarHi of the Aoriazi clan, wlien the 
Ydsufzi author wrote. Here a great battle was fought between the rival septs, and 
disputed with much obstinacy on either side. Victory hung in the balance when 
Mir Jamal, Amanzi, and his clansmen, along with the ’Uinr Khel Dilazaks and the 
Hind6-K:ij people (who had been detached for the purpost; of g<dting into the rear of 
their position), moved upon the Khalil mugnr to attack it. rutimation of this now 
reached the Khalils, who for a time wavered, dotibtful whether to coutiiiiie to oppose 
the main force of the Ydsufzis and Mandars, or retire and defend their stuujar from the 
threatened attack. 

This decided the battle. They became confused, broke, and fled in the direction of 
the sangar in which their families and property had been placed for safety. Numbers 
of the Khalils perished on the battle tield, m:uiy in the flight, pursued by the victors, 
but most of them died within the sangar itself defending their families. The sangar 
was captured and plundisred, and the families and children of the Khalils became 
captive, while those who suceeedcHl in making their escape, fled towards Nawa’h-ga’i. 

It is stated that the nund»er of captives was so great that Yusiifzis and others sold 
many Khalil boys and maidens for an (‘arthen pot api(!ee. The victors passed the 
night on the field, and when morning came, Malik Ahmad and other Chiefs hold 
council together, and directed that all the Khalil captives should he set free, which was 
done. The Bajawr Yusufzis and IMandars wen^ now left in quiet possession of their 
lands in that territory, the remainder being still held by its former inhabitants, and 
those of the Do-Abah and Sama’h returmal home flushed with .success. 

This brief account of the expulsion of the Khalils from Bajawr, in which they never 
again obtained a footing, is one of the “ blanks” in Afghan history, for series of years 
together, wliich wt; are asstircd of in histories “ from the earliest times.” 

The Yusufzis and Mandars after the conquest of Suwat began to vacate such parts 
of Bajawr as were then in their possession, and the Tarkalaniis from Lamghan began 
by degrees to possess themselves of it, and there they dwell to this day. Some of its 
ancient people, but few in point of numbers, still reside in some of the more unfre- 
quented parts. The Khalils and their whereabouts, betbre they finally settled in the 
Pes’hawar dlstri(;t or province, are afterwards referred to in the events of Bahar’s and 
Humiiy fin’s reigns, — some few of the "blanks ” in Afghan history which I have men. 
tioned in this Section and Section Second, page 54. 

These movements of the Afghan tribes were well known to Babar Biidshah, as well 
as to some other Muhammadan writers. The Mughal monarch says, in his " Tuzfik,’’ — 
“ Although Biijawr, Suwad, Pars’hawar, and Ilash-naghar were originally dependencies 
" of Kabul, at the present time, some of those territories have been desolated bv tribes of 
« Afgh aiKS, and some have come into their possession, so that they cannot now be con- 
" sidered as dependencies.” Writers who, unacquainted with the original histories, 
draw their inspirations from translations, which are sometimes incoiTcct, and even 
some of " the masters of the subject,” who have endeavoured to make out that not 
only the Y fisufzis, Tarkalarnis, and others, from Bajawr to the Indus, but the whole 
of the Afglnin people, are the aboriginal inhabitants of the very parts they note occupy,- 
and that they have been located there since the time Herodotus wrote, while th© 
existence of the old inhabitants appear to be wholly unknown to them,* as well as 
those " authorities ” who, having put on Hindfi spectacles for the occasion, and stulti- 
fying their previous statements, first turn Dilazak Afghans into “ Scythians ” and; 
werwards into ‘‘Rajputs,*’ and Sherani Afghans into “the Shiva sect of Ilindiis,” will 
do well to ponder the above facts in their minds until they again favour the world with ^ 
their historical and ethnological dissertations. 

Before entering upon the details of other routes and territories, it will be well to 
close this account of Biijawr, its Dara’hs, its routes, and some events in its history, 
with a brief account of Babar Bfidshdh’s invasion of it, and capture of the stronghold 
and capital of Mir Haidar ’Ali, the Gibari, referred to at pages 117 and 125. 


* A foreign professor "has pnt down in his map the country of llaKruiic^,” where the Fes’hawar province 
and the tracts now inhabited by the Tdsafzis and Mandats are situated, and another writer therefore assures, 
ns that it is "prov^ that the flctjcruev of Herodotus’* are those identical Afghdns, who are the aborigines 
of those tracts, and that they have been there ever rince the time of Herodotus. 

• - '■ ■ 09 
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Thc3 Ynsufzi chronicler, who dwelt near by, states that Muhammad, Biibar Badshab, 
having determined to invade the territory of the Yi'isiifzis andMandara, after the refusal 
of Malik Ahmad to attend his Court a second time, and, at the urg(‘nt request of his 
people, his sending his cousin, Shah MaiisAr, son of Malik SuHmsin Shah, instead, set 
out from Kabul with a considerable army for SuwAd or Suwat, as the name, is also 
written, by way t)f BAjawr. The BAdshAh had a rciason for taking this route. The 
Gibari SultAn of that part, Mir Haidar ’Ali, had, in former years, manifested insolence 
towards MirzA Ulugh Beg, when ruler of KAbul and its dependencies, and as he was 
BAbar’s paternal uncle In; determined to chastise; him. 

The Yusufzis and Mandars of BAjawr had abandoned their homes there, and had 
taken refuge in the mountains, and, with the cxc<;ptiori of the Gibaris,*'* there were no 
other people in that (part of the ?) temtory. BAbar, having entered BAjawr, attacked 
Mir Haidar ’Ali’s fortress. It was a very strong place and difficult of access, and BAbar’s 
attempt to take; it by a amp cle. main having faihnl, he had to regularly invest it. Mir 
Haidar ’Ali, it is said, was a great tyrant, and all his relations and kinsmen were hostile 
towards him on account of his ill tr(‘atrncnt of them. One of his nephews, and other 
disalFectcd p(;rsous among the Gibaris, now secretly despatched a petition to Muham- 
mad, BAhar BAdshAh, tendering their allegiance to him, and offering to come out and 
present themselves. H<; ac'c.’pted their offer, and the nephew of Mir Haidar ’Ali came 
out with several oth(;rs, and they were treated with much distinction and favour. 

After this others began to desert Mir Haidar ’Ali and leave the fortress, and day by 
day the affairs of that SultAn became more desperate. At last, fearing lest, in the 
end, his kinsmen should seize him, and deliver him into the hands of the Mughal 
BAdshAh, who would take Ins life, Mir Haidar ’Ali took poison and destroyed himself. 
Babar then obtained possession of the place, and made Mir Haidar ’Ali’s nephew SultAn 
over the Gibaris ; and all who were adverse to him of the late Sul j/in’s adherents were 
summoned and slain, and a towi>r raised of their heads. 

This account differs considerably from BAbar’s own account in his “ Tuzuk,” 
especially as regards the mode in which possession of this stronghold was obtained, 
and the making it over to Mir Haidar ’All's nephew. Unfortunately, there is an 
hiatus in BAbar’s “ I'uzuk” of no less than eleven whole years; ami he r<;suines his 
account on the 1st of Muharram — the new year of the MusalmAns — of 9i25 H. (*2nd 
January, 1510, A.D.), curiously enough, from the jal-gAhf in thcDara’h of Chandawul 
of BAjawr, so that all particulars respecting the cause of this expedition and other 
details are wanting. From his account, however J (and in a few points it agr(;es with 
the Yusufzi <;hroniol<;r’.s narrative), the fortress was taken by storm, on Friday, the 
5th of that same month, and firearms — matchlocks — were used with effect upon this 
occasion against the BAjawr p<;oplo, the Gibaris, who had never seen anything of 
the kind l>efore. “ Next morning,” BAhar says, “ 1 marched and dismounted 

(encamped) in the j.al-gAh of BAjawr, at the spring of BAbA KarA, where, at the 
“ intercession of the KhwAjah, KalAn Beg, several captives who remained were 


* The Gibaris were ortlioilox IMusalnians, niul had beeu for a very long period. The pooph; called ’Arabs 
and Gibaris, from what is stated at paj»«! 117, art; not one and the same people. When I come to the countries 
inhabited hy the Yusufzis and Mandars, and the routes leading into thtsm, 1 shall liavo something more to say 
on the Gibaris. 

Surgeon-Major Bellow, C.S.L, in his last book, “Afghanistan and the Afghans ” (1879), says (p, 199) that 
both Badakhslian and Baltistan wore included in Kaliristnii a.s late ns tlio middle of tJie sixteenth century, 
when Bnhiir founded the Mughal empire in India. All Yaghistan, with Swat and Boner, were at the same 
p( 3 riod included in Kafiri.stan.” 

I must record my unqualified dissent from this theory. Who is the authority for this statement? Badakh- 
Shan, at the period alluded to, had been for centuries a Musalman state. Wakhsh, Chaghanian, Shaknan, and 
Badakhslian foniicd part of the Musalimin kingdom of the 'I'ajzik Ghnris of Barnidn and Tukhdristan. See 
“ Tabak;U-i-Ndsiri ”, pag<‘s 421 and 426. It formed part of the Miisalnnln dominions of Arnir Timur-i-Gurgan 
above live hundred yi;ars ago, and his descendants, as the history of his reign, and of his son, Mirza Shdh 
Rukh, abundantly show. Snitiln Mahmud Mirza, son of Abil-Sa’id, in the middle of the lifteeiith centmy 
ruled over llisar, (liRghanian, Tirinid, Kundnz, Badakhslian (ayti page 189), and Khntlau, ns Babar Badshdh 
himselMcstilies. There is no doubt that the ’Arab people mentioned in these pages were Musalmdns ; the 
Sultans of Snwiit and great part of their subjects were certainly Ariisalmans Ind'oro Bdbar’s time; and that 
the Gibaris wore Mnsalrnans tlie name of their ruler, Mir Haidar ’Ali, sufficiently proves. How is it possible 
then that Badaklishan and Suwat were “included in Kafiristan ” at the period in question? There is no such 
couiiMy as “Yaghistan ” known to histoiy ; it is a new word coined recently, at Pesh’awar possibly, and said 
to mean a country without a master, but as hdghi — corrupted into yaghi^in a Turkish word signifying 
rebellious, Yjighistan would mean a country rebellious, but it is a strange name to give to independent terri- 
tories merely because they are so, ami not subject to others. 

t He means the open iiart of the valley, through which the river flows. 

J See also Leyden’s and Erskine’s “ Baber,” page 246. 
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“ pardoned, and set free, together with their families. Some of the Sultdns* and 
rebels, who had- fallen into our hands, were put to death, and the news of the 
victory, with some heads, I despatched to Badaklishiiu,f Kuuduz, and Balkh. . . . 
“ The Bdjawr fort afiair having tei’minated to my satisfac-tion, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
“ Muliarram, 1 marched one kuroh lower down the jal-gali of Bajawr, and halted ; and 
“ directed that on a mound a tower of heads should be raised.” 

Before resuming a description of the various rout(!s it is necessary to give some 
account of the Kdtiristan, as some of the following routes lead into it. 


The Ton and Spin Kapiiiis, on SI’ ait and Saped-Posu vn, and TiiEin Countky. 

More than twenty years ago T publishiid an aceamnt of the Kafiristan and its people, 
which appeared in the “ .lournal of the Asiatic Society of Bioigal,” Vol. XXVII I., for 
18.39. Imperfect as that was, it contained tin; most complete account of that 
int(;resting people and country up to that period, and, I may say, to the presimt time. 

Since that time, the Kahns have, been “discovered” at l(!ast twice, although they^ 
had been known to us half a century before I wrote? about them. 

On the 9th of October, 1878, just twenty years aftcjr the publi(;atiou of my paper, 
the “ Times” newspa[)er contained an article mititled “ Kaiiristan and tin? Kafirs.” On 
examining it 1 found it was tak(?n from my account, but without the least acknow- 
ledgement. On the contrary, it was made to appear as though it had been writt(!n by 
the Rev. W. Handeock, of the ( 'hiinjh Missionary Society, at Pe.s’h:iwar. I was some- 
what surjn'ised to read : — 

“ As Mr. llandcock has told us, they are divided into 18 clans, and they always n?3ide 
in towns or villages, and not in tents.” 

I subsequently found that the “ Church Missionary Intelligencer,” for March, 1805, 
contained an artich; entitled “ Kafiristan — its Appeal for Help — and the Response,” 
by the Re.v. W. Handeock, of Pes’hiiwar. In it he says, “ Kafiristan is one of those 
“ countries of the great Asiatic continent respecting whicli little is comparatively 
“known; nor did it appear at fii’st where recent and reliable information might be 
“ obtained respecting it. However, in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' 
“ No. 4, we have found a paper, ‘Notes on K/ifiidstan,' by Captain H. (i. Raverty, 

“ and from this wc have compiled the following information.” Then follows seven 
pages of e.xtracts from my account, honestly ai^knowledgc-d. 

The same newspaper appropriated the anecdote? I gave respecting Arthur Chmolly 
and tin? deputation of Tor Kafiris at Jalal-abad in 1839, but slightly altered from the 
original. 

The anecdote I gave is as follows, and is so interesting that to repeat it here will not 
require apidogy.J The circumstance was related to me by an officer of Conolly’s 
acquaintance?, who served in the Shah’s contingent, and was a fellow prisoner with 
Lady Sale and the oth<?r captives, and, what is more, he is still living : — 

“ In the end of 1839, in December, I think it was, when the Shah and Sir 
W. Macnaghten had gone down to Jalal-fibad for winter quarters, a deputation of the 
Si’ah-posh Kafirs <?amc down from Nur-gal to pay their respects, and, as it appears, to 
welcome us as relatives. If I recollect right there were some thirty or forty of them, 
and they made their entry into our linos with bagpipes playing. An Afghan peon§ 
sitting outside Edward Conolly’s tent, on seeing these savages, rushed into his master’s 
tent exclaiming, ‘ Here they are. Sir ! They are all come ! Hero are all your 
‘relations!’ Conolly, amazed, looked up from his writing, and asked what on earth, 
he meant, when the peon, with a very innocent face, pointed out the skiijjglad men of 
the mountains, saying, ‘ There I don’t you see them? your relatives theKiifirs?’ I 
heard Conolly tell this as a good joke, he believing at the same time that his Afghan 
attendant was not actuated by impudence in attributing a blood connection between 
his master and the Kfifirs. 

• Suites here do not refer to monarchs, any more than Shah and Ihulshah, by which titles the chiefs of 
^ishfiar are known, as well as Sayyids. It is a mere title by which the Gibari chiefs and their family were 
styled. 

f If, as Mr. Bellow says, Badakhshlln was included in Kdfirist^ when Bdbar founded the kingdom of 
Dihll, why send heads there, for this happened seven years before Bdbar Badshah, overthrew the Afghdn 
sovereign of Hinddstdn ? The heads were sent to his kinsman, its then ruler. See next to lost paragraph of 
note if, |>Bge ld4. 

i A™ quoted in an article on “ Central Asia,” in the “ Quarterly Review " for April 1873, page 535, and 
diOT aoknowl^ged. 

Sad; native orderly attached to c^cera in dvil employ. This is the term used in the Bombay President^ ; 
in Bengal it is “ Chfpr&ti.’* 

D 4 
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“ The Kiifirs themselves certainly claimed rclationsnip, but I fear their reception by 
poor Sir William was not such as pleased them, and they returned to the hills 
regarding us as a set of purse-proud people, ashamed to own our country cousins. 

“ During the remainder of our sojourn in Afghanistan nothing more was seen or 
heard of this singular race, at least not that 1 am aware of ; and I cannot but regard 
it as most unfortunate, that, when so favourable an opportunity presented itself of 
becoming acquainted with these tribes and the country they inhabit, they should 
have been allowed to depart unconciliated, and no advantage taken of their visit.” 


A book entitled “ Afghanistan, its l*olitical and Military History,” iSrc., &c., by 
S. R. Townshend Mayer and John C. Paget, the blunders in wdiich are. most amusing, 
tells us that, — 

“ The natives are divided into Siahpush, or Blackfoot Kafirs,* from the colour of 
their goatskin leggings, atid Spin Kalirs, from that of their skins, for they are fair 
complexioned and blue-eyed, and proud to call themselves ‘ brothers of the Feriughi.’ 
When Lieutenant Conolly was at Jalalabad, his Afghan servant announced a party of 
Kafirs wIk) had come to visit him by saying, ‘ Here they are. Sir, all your relations !’ ” 


Since I wrote my “ Notes ” I have obtained some additional information of importance 
concerning these people, and especially with regard to the geography of the countries 
held by the Tor and Spin Kafirif — the SiYih-Poshan and Safeil-Poshan, or Black-clad 
and White-clad Unbelievers, while the various routes here given, and the details 
contained in them, throw a Hood of light upon the geography of these, even yet, 
imperfectly known piirts. 

This new information I shall now proceed to give, and shall not here embody it into 
a fresh and general notice of these tribes and their country, as reference can lx; made 
to my prijvious account of them, already referred to. Hereafter, probably, I may 
devote an article to the subject.J 

** They consist of two great septs or divisions. Those who dress in white or light 
coloured garments, the Tajziks, or Persian-speaking people, style Safed-Posh Kiifiri, 
and the Afghans, Spin Kiifiri, signifying White-clad Infidels or Unbelievers. These 
people are numerous, and dwell in the Kohistan, or mountain tracts, of Little Tibbat, 
and in the ranges north of the Dara’hs of Suwdt and Buncr, and some in the mountains 
east of Kdshkar and l)ir.§ These latter, however, arc, in some way subject to 
Kashkiir, or, at least, nominally so. Some 2,000 or 3,000 families of this race inhabit 
the upper parts of the Dara’h of Nfir. Their language is different from that of the 
other sept, and is not quickly understood. j| 

“ The other sept the 'J'ajziks call Si’ah Kdfiri and Si’ah-Poshan, and the Afghans 
Tor Kiifiri, or Black-clad Unbelievers, because they dress in black garments. This 
sept is famous throughout the countries bordering on them for their valour and 
intrepidity, and in battle rival the feats of Rustam and IsfondiyAr. They consider it 
eternal disgrace to retire wounded from a conflict with Musalmans, and that it behoves 
them to die fighting on the battle field. 


• The authors must have been tliinlvinj;; of Black-foot ludiuDS of the American prairies, 

I The Afghans and Taj/iks style tluHn, not Kafir, but Kafiri, and this 1 shall use in the following pages. 
The word will be found ('xplaiiied in my Afghan Dictionary. In the Persian language the plural of Kafir is 
Kdiirdn. The Katirislan is not, and never was, included in ‘‘ Affghanistan,” or “ the kingdom of the Ameers,” 
as has been recently asserted. 

I J Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.S.T., quotes very largely from my “Notes on Kafiristan,” in his “Central 
Asia,” l*art II., Afghanistan. At page 457, parag’^aph 7, he says, “ Masson generally corroborates these 
statements, saying, ‘In tilling the land both in Kafaristan and the districts south and west,*” &c., &c., but 
the extract is not from’ Masson, it is taken verbatim from my “ Notes” {sec page 19, para. 4). The article 
contains 29 panigraphs, and of tli(;sc 19 arc wholly mine. 

His next article, entitled “ Kdfar Sialiposh,” extends over 18 pages, and consists of 102 paragraphs. He 
begins by saying, “ l^vcrty, who has a greater variety of information regarding Kafaristan than any other 
“ authority (though his information can lianlly be deemed well founded), says,” &c., &c., and strange to say, 
immediately after no less than 50 paragraphs out of the 102 are taken verbatim from my NoteSj" including 
the anecdote of Conolly and his Afghan orderly^hxxi only the 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th are marked with 
inverted commas showing that they are mine. These 50 paragraphs are not in consecutive order. 

The same may be said of the “Sakhi Sarwar” Article, Vol. III., x^gc 60. It consists of 16 paragraphs ; 
the nalhes of the authorities are “ Johnstone, Rowley, Wilde, Davidson, Sandeman, MacGregor, Fryer, &c.” 
The first paragraph is chicliy from my paiier in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1854, and another 10 follow, 
thus making 11 out of 10, which tare wholly mine. 

In most other places he quotes me pretty fairly, only ho makes me spell proper names after a fashion which 
1 have never done, and never shall do. , 

C See page 192. ^ 

I They appear to be, from this description, a distinct race almost. In the history of Amir Timfir-i-Gdrgdar 
who undertook an expedition against them in person, they are styled Kator E&firs, while tho Others are s^led 
Sfdh-Poshdn. An accojjmt of this expedition vdH be found at page 135. 
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” Their weapons are mostly bows,* which they call sJidnal, in Hindi styled kamthah^ 
and heavy heart-piercing arrows, keen daggers, and sharp swords, and but few among 
them have fire-arms. They consider their chief occupation to be that of carrying oa 
war with races other than their own. A man who does not show intrepidity in battle, 
and does not slay an antagonist, they style diu^sd also written ^ab&sdt 

but this ’latter is probably incorrect), and look upon him as despicable and base. 
They will not permit him to eat with them or to sit down in their company, neither 
will they give him a daughter or sister in marriage, nor would a maiden accept him 
for a husband. 

“ They make incursions into the territories of Dir, Biijawr, atid Pashat, and lie in 
ambush in the passes and routes among the mountains, and slay travellers without any 
sordid desire of merely obtaining their property .f When one among them slays his 
first man they insert a gold ring in his ear, and, after the same fashion, a ring for 
every enemy (that is, an Afghj'in generally) he may subsequently kill. 

“ I'lie Tor or Si ah-Posh Katiri dress in the skins of beasts, which are of a black 
colour, hence their name,J but their trousers are of karbiis, or coarse cotton cloth. 
They wear a strap or belt (jf cowhide round their waists, and on their heads a par- 
ticularly small skull cap, which does not cover more than a quarter of the head, and 
which is fastened by a leatlujr strap or cord. 

“ If during a fight a man can succeed in placing his hand on the breast of his Kafiri 
opponent, he will not slay him. Burning the dwellings of their enemies they hold to 
be improper. 

“ They wcfir long be;vrds, and keep their mustaches and whiskers well trimmed, and 
leave a small tuft of hair on the head, which they call tmm i and tsania'i.\ 

“ They eat anything in the way of flesh, including Ixjefi with little exception, but will 
not touch fowls as food. They eat cheese and fruits, hut consunxj, comparatively, very 
little bread. They drink a good deal of wine of their own making, which is kept in 
skins. Tlnjy do not object to eat food that has been left by persons of a different race 
or religion. 

“ The Kafiri, in religious matters, are exceedingly ignorant, and their forms and 
ceremonies, su<di as they are, art; idolatrous, but, little is known for certain respecting 
their belief. Some say their religion is that of Zartusht, and certainly some of their 
customsaresiniilartothoseofthatfaith.il Others, again, have said that they are of 
the Yahi'idl (JcAvish^ faith, and some native authors have even gone so far as to assert 
that they are Na§aris (Christians). 

“ Their idol temples are kept well ornamented, and their idols are adorned with gold 
and other ornaments. The faces of their idols are washed with the urine of a cow or 
goat when they seek to propitiate them and ask a blessing. When they enter into a 
compact or take oath they light a great fire, and throw the head of a goat into it, 
which is immediately withdrawn ; and contrary to such a compact they will not act, 
and they will not break their oath. 

“ The male and female slaves of this race an; exceedingly faithful and good natured 
towards their owners, but, few are obtainable. Their females are remarkable throughout 
the neighbouring parts for tlndr beauty. 

“ They are superior to the Afghans in battle, but have been n;duced by the Dihgdns 
(or T^ijziks) of the territory of Ka3hkar.‘l| The tribes choose their chiefs.” 

The names of the eighteen tribes will be found in my “ Notes on Kafiristlin,” 
pages 22 to 27. 

" In the cold season some of the Tor Kafiri enter into a truce with the Afghfms, 
and come down into the dara’hs dependent on the Kunar district.** A truce or agree- 
ment they call arogh^ and they never speak falsely. 

“When a wedding takes place, the bride, having been decked out in capacious 
flowing garments, is made over to the bridegroom, and her bosom is filled with sweet 
fruits, of which each of the relations take a liandtul, and this is 'considered a good omen. 


* See my “ Notes on Kafiristdn/’ page 41. 

f Their inveterate hostility towards Musalmllns, and Afghdns in particular, is not to be wondcQsd at, 
considering the way they have been treated by them for centuries past. 

If something is hot done for them by us very soon they must succumb to superior numbers enclosing them 
on all sides It is to be hoped that some effort will bo made in their behalf. See note page 146. 

i See note page 142. 

Thj|i word is also used in Pus’hto, and is probably derived from Afghans. 

See my Notes on K&firist4n,” page 46. 

That is to say, the tribes lying .nearest to the ]fi[ishl|^&r territo^. 

It was on such an occasion that a deputation from them waited on Sir W. H. MacNaghten at Jal&l»abdd. 
rrferred to at page * 

Aroph isprobab^de^ved j^m Pua’hto rophe^hi signifying intercourse/^ fellowship,” ^^amit^,” etc* 

Am ■ ' “ 
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“ They do not become angry or annoyed at being styled Kiifiri ; in fact, if a person 
should inquire of them who or what they are, they would reply, “ We are Kafir'i.” 
Kfifiri, howevijr, is not a proper name, but an ’Arabic word signifying an infidel, and 
is applied to infidels generally.* * * § 

“ Their dead are placed in coffins and deposited in caves and cavities of the moun- 
tains. They make no lamentation nor mourning ; indeed, they carry the corpse to its 
last resting place with great drums beating. ’ 


Tine Kakiristan, or Country of thk KApiufs. 

The countrv inhabited bv these Kiifiri tribes is bounded on the north by Badakhshiin 

-r-r- t 111 •a'I •_ _ 1 A J? 1 



Kaimin, and their dependencies, the southern portions of which are inhabited by 
T^jziks', and the upper parts by a people called Kohistains (not the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country probably, but th(‘y wove the inhabitants whom the Afghans 
found there. Ste pages 102 and 145), and the Safi Afghans; east by Upper and 
Lower Kashkar, Shi-Gal, ranj-Korah, and Bjijawr, but some extend farther east, 
north of the Smvat Dara’h, towards Gilgit; and west by the Dara’hs of Panj- slier, 
also called Panj-h(‘r, Mjr-Ab or Nijr-Ao, Budr-Ao, and Wala-Sa’u, belonging to the 

present Afghan State. , , , , ., , , 

Within the boundaries here given are included the p*eat ridges and spurs of tlio 
Hindd-Kush range, with their numerous minor ramifications. These descend in a 
succession of waves or terraces, so to say, springing from about tlu? centre of the range, 
chieflv towards the river of Kabul on the south, and the Palpi Sang, or river of 
Kiishkar or Chitral, on the east. Some great Dara’hs within these boundaries, how- 
ever, run in other diri'Ctions. The particulars respecting these various Dara’h-s and 
their minor dependencies will be found in the separate accounts of tliciii, and in the 
descriptions of the various routes given elsewhere. 

" The country of the Kafiri, from Lamghan to Chitral or Chitrar, is over one 
hundrecl kuroh in length, and from Kbnar to the frontier of Badakhslian about eighty 
kuroh in breadth. Within this space there will be about 100,000 fiimilies dwelling; 
and, of the tracts’in which they dwell, the following large Darah’s are well known.§ 
“Vhcre are a number of minor dara’hs, however, such as that described at page 148.” 


1 . T/ic Dara'h of Wdnat. 

“ This is a Dara’h of considerabh; size, the princrpal place in which, and residence 
of the chief of that part, is called Wae-Gal, and also Wac-Galan,!! the place of resi- 
dence of Sharaf (iul Khan, who is famous for his valour and magnanimity, an anecdote 


* In Suuth Africa it ha's turned into “ Calfiv,” “Kulfir.” This appellation has been applied to people 
of South AlVicii in the same inoujier, probaldy, aa to the, people of the Ivalii'istan, so «;alled, by Arab traders 
from the ports of Arabia, the Red Sea, uinl Zanjrbar. Kafir is the act. part, of JS, and is used strictly 
in Por.-?iati, Pu.s’hto, and Urdu, as an adjective, but soincliuies as a noun. To form a noun from this and such 
like a<ljectives, the letter (S called yu-i nislat, is required, as, for example, in nek, good; goodness; 

bad evil h»d ; ha>H, badness, evil ; kafir, infidel, unbelieving, wlieii used for those whose faith is clitrerciit from 
that of I’shiin and knfirt, infidelity. For the formation of Afghani nouns, sec my (Irammar, page 20. 

+ The Rarakzi Afghans are a section of the Abdiilis, subs(.<piently styled Durriinis, like the Popalzis and 
’Afizis of the ’Is/tzis.” Their progenitor, Zirak, was the great-grandson of Malik Abdiil. Barak wtw his second 
son ami Popal the ehhist, and therefore the Popalzi is the royal tribe, or rather sub-tribe— *«; the Introduction 
to mv Pushto (Irammar,-’ page 12. One of the greatest mistakes made by the late Sir. J. W. Kaye, in his 
‘‘History of the War in Afghanistan,” was in supposing the “ IJarukzyes,” as Ik; styles them, dilfercut from 
the “ Donranees.” He says, at i)age 121 (thrwi-volume edition of J Ho?),— “ The danger of nourishing such a 
« power as this was not overloeked by the sagacious minds of the Uarukzye rulers. They saw clearly the 
“ policy of treadim-- down the Donranees,” &c. Again, page 125,— “The Barnkzye Sirdars, less chivalrous 
“ than wise, d. lermincd to strike the blow, while the Donranees, crippled and cxlumsted, had little power to 
resist Uk! attack.” This blemish runs throughout the work. Ask any Biirakzi Surdar, or any other of the 
tribe rfvhat he is, and lie will say a Durrilni, and would certainly be luiieh surprised if told he was not. 

t The former ruler (whom some call an “ Uzdjcg”), tlie Mir, Muriid Beg, was a Katginn (there is no such 
tribe as “ Kataghan ”) Mughal, descended from Bukam Katghin, also called Rulcul Kstghin, the eldest son of 
Ahin-Kuwa.— .S’(f'“Tabakat-i-\!isirV’ p»ge 892, and “Travaux de la Troisiemc Session du Congr^s Inter- 
national des Orientaiistes,” St. Piilcrsbourg, 18/6, Vol. II., page 112. „ . 

The Mir, Muiiid Beg, was the “Usbog chief of Kundu^’ according to the “ limes writer.^ ^ c 

§ The whole of their territory, more particularly that lying on the ^ northern slopes of the Ttraj-Mfr range^ 
eannot all be included in these four Dara’hs. Three out of the foul' lie on and below its routhern slopes. 

II This apparently is but the plural of Wae-Gal, which is also the name oi a tribe. The twmination “Cal" 
occurs in many words cxintained in the following pages. ^‘Wategul and “ WailMpil, ^ in Miyor , ^SOn# 
map, mnst bo vitiated forms (after the manner of “ Chigur ^rw ’ for Chagh&n-Sarae) for W^Gal. . 
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of which, as related by the Musalmiins of Nang-Ldm, and in that neigiiDourhood, is as 
follows : — * 

“ They state that an aged AkhAnd on one occasion came to Nang-Lam for the 
purpose of getting up a jihads or holy warfare, against the Kaliris, but, much to his 
disappointment, found that there was then a truce, or aroyh, between them and the 
MusalniAns. He continued at Nang-Lam for some days, at which time it so happened 
that the son of Sharaf Gul Khiin, a famous youth in those parts, chanced to come 
there on some business. When he was about to return to Wac-Gal, the Akhhnd 
managed to join himself to him, and, on the way, liuding the youth off liis guard, Ihe 
Akhhnd, who Avas determined by some means or other to have a jUtdcl of his own, slew 
him with a knife, and fled back to Nang-Lam. 

“ The Afglians there located, afraid what the conse<juonces of sucli an outrage 
during a time of truce might be, seizcid and detained the Akhi'ind. They then went 
out and recovered the; body of the murdered youth, conveyed it back to Nang-Ljira, 
and reported what had hap])ened to his father, Sharaf Gul Khan. He came to Nang- 
Lam, and, secung the old Akhfind, and comparing his weakness with tluj strength of 
his dead son, took up a handful of earth, and sprinkling it over the corpse, said, — ‘It 
* is not consistent Avith manhood, with such strength as thou didst possess, to have 
‘ been sl.ain by one so old and feehle ; mdther is one who is so weak, and who slays 
‘ one so powerful, a Avorthy object for retaliation.’ Ho acc.oi dingly dismissed the old 
Akhi'md honourably, and took away' his son’s corpse to VVae-Gal. 

“ The Hai’a’h of W:iuat is about thirty kuroh in length, !' and, on the east side, it 
adjoins Nang-Lam and Pich, on tin; south Shi-tJal, and on the tiorth the Dara’h of 
Lul-l.)ih. Th(! river rumiiug out of this dara’h, flowing from the direction of Nang- 
Lam, joins the river of the Dara’h of Pich, and having passed beyond Slii-fjal, unites 
with the river of Kashkar or Chitral. 

“ In this dara’h likmvise, in the direction of Nang-Lam, tlu're is a village named 
Nasha’i,! and the Katiri of that place and neighbourhood excel in valour and in- 
trepidity.” 

2. The DarcCh of LuUDih. 

“ Lut-Dih is a larger Dara’h than the preceding, and from the river of Kashkar to 
the Kotal, or Pass, of Apa-luk, it is nearly fifty knroli in Icjigth. North of this dara’h 
is a great mountain range covcixal Avitli perpetual snow, and the j)ass over it is called 
th(^ Apa-luk Kotal, and by crossing this liadakhshan is reached. § On the east Lut-Dih 
adjoitis Kashkar. Two rivers issue fnmi it, one of which flows towards the east and 
unites with tin? Shaghut river, while the other, flowing southwards, joins the river of 
Kashkar or Palpi Sang, opposite the village of Uarandu. 

“ 'I’herc are sev<M'al im])ortant villages in this dara’h, om; of which is .Munjish, which 
place the Afghans style by the name of Kashtur or Kashtu/.il Here two Sardars or 
Chiefs dw(dl, out! of wliom is styled Din Malik, and the other Kau/.alah Malik, and 
both are famous for thiur wealth and state. Their subjects are in the habit of pro- 
ceeding toAvards Dir and the Maidaii and Birawal Dara’hs, attd intesting the roads and 
waylaying travellers. 

“ The second of these villages is Kam-i'iz,^ which is of consi<lerable size, and is the 
possession and place of residence of Daya Mu** and Astan Malik. TJiese tivo Sardars 
likeAvise are noted for their power and grandeur. 

“ The third village of importance is liiit-Dih, giving name to the dara’h, and is of 
considerable size, 'i'his is the place of residence of Lut-Kar and Shut Malik. These 
two Maliks are not in accord with (^ach other. Lut-Kar, tlu’ough infirmity and poverty, 
pays obedience to the Shdhs of Kashkar. The Kfifiris of this dara’li, liOAVCver, exceed 
all the rest of this race of people in Avealth and grandeur.” 


* It should be borne in mind that this account was written towards the clo.se of the last centuiy, wliilo my 
“Notes/* previously referred to, contained an account of the tribes up to about tlie year 18.^0. 

f For the length assigned to the kuroh of tlieso parts, as computed by Shah lii/a, lladshah of Drush, see 
page 154. 

I See page 148. 

§ There ia no mention of this Pass, nor any reference wliatever to this important Dara’h, in the researches 
of Major Montgomerie’s Mirzd or Hawdl-dar, nor by the Munshi, Faiz-Bakhsh. They do not appear lb have 
possessed any information respecting them. The route will bo found in detail at page 149. 

II This is the place referrecl to at page 149. In two copies of the original it is Kashtuz, but it seems merely 

a mistake ot j for^, I am inclined to believe that what has hitherto been written Kator is an 

error f6v — ^Kashttir — for the latter word as generally Written in MSS. for and which 

forms of the two words, especially if the points of the ^ were left out or run into one, might easily be 
mistaken for At the same time it must be remembered that several names terminate in as in the fol» 

lowing word* • 

is the eame of one of the Kdfiri tribes,— See Notes on Edfiristdn,” page 26, 
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3. Tlie Dard^h of WdmdnJ* 

“ This dara’h is nearly forty kni*oh in length. It adjoins Goslak, Trhich is one of the 
large villages of the Dara’h of Pich, and on the north terminates at the mountain 
range of perpetual snow,j- which borders orit the territory of Badakbshfm. A river 
issues from this dara’h, runs in the direction oi south, passes Goslak, and finaUy unites 
with the river of Pich. 

“ Contrary to the usage of their race, the people of this dara’h arc not hostile towards 
the Sfifi tribe of AfgliAns. It is stated that, on one occasion, when the Kafiris of 
Lu^Dih became annoyed and aggravated with the people of the Dara’h of Pfirfin, and 
matters went to blows, and the former were defeated, the Siifis of (loslak rendered aid 
to the Kafiris of Ijut-Dih, and several hundreds of them went to their assistance, and 
fought against the people of Parfm, but the confederat(5s were again defeated, and 
a considerable number of Afghans were slain. From that day the Kafiris, being under 
obligation to the SAfis, entered into terms of friendship with them.” 

4. The DarcCh of Pdr/in. 

“ This dara’h is also of considerable extent, but it is not so well known to the writer 
as the others. The river flowing out of it runs towards Badakhshan, and unites with 
the Jihfin (or Oxus). 

“ Besides these large dara’hs there are miincrous others opening into them on either 
side, the number of which can scarcely be enumerated. 

“ Although coloured fabrics, silks, and scarfs, salt, and some «»ther things, fetch 
enormous prices among the Kafiris of these northei’n tracts, nevertheless, it is impossible 
for traders to enter them and dispose of these articles.” 

The Kjifirl tribes have no history of their owti, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover. According to the traditions preserved among them, however, they affirm that 
coeval with the spread of Islamism in this part of Asia, they occupied the countries to 
the south of their present territory, and were subsequently compelled to seek for 
liberty and safety from the insupportable tyranny of their Muhammadan neighbours, 
whom they designate Awdal, among the mountains and valleys of Hindu-Koh. They 
would appear, therefore, to be the remnant, or a portion, of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country south of the Kabul river— more likely to be the veritable Ila/crwe^ 
than the “ Pathans ” are — and possibly of part of central Afghanistan, as at present 
constituted, not what I have described as the old scats of tins Afghan tribes, which 
formed the real Afghanistsin, but, probably, of that part of the present Afghan territory 
as far south as the Kurmah river. 

This view is confirmed by the traditions of the Afghans themselves, from the exist- 
ing histories in the Pus’hto langusige, and the writings of different Muhammadan 
authors. From these we find that, in the time of the Turk Sultans of the Mahmfidiah 
dynasty of Ghaznin, the Afghan tribes, finding the Kasie Ghar district, situated imme- 
diately west of, and included within, the slopes of the range of Mihtar Suliiniin or 
Koh-i-Siyah, forming the western barrier of the Indus, in which they had been for 
some centuries past located, too much contracted to yield subsistence for such a 
numerous people as they had become, were compelled to encroach upon the territories 
to the west, north, and cast, towards the river ofKjihul, and were in the constant habit 
of plundering the Kafiris or infidels, as they called the original inhabitants of the 
comitry, making slaves of them and of their wives and children, and compelling all 
those who did not seek safety in flight to become converts to Isldm. These events 
took place during the chieftainship of Malik Abdiil, from whom, as the royal tribe, the 
Afgh^m tribes generally have sometimes been termed Abdalis, or by substituting the 
letter w for 6, a change common in the Pus’hto and I-ranian languages, Awddlis, hence 
the name given them by the Tor Kafiri or Si’ah-Poshan.§ 

I shall be able to enter into greater detail on this subject in my History of the 
Afghan tribes and their country, but I will now give a few details respecting the expe- 
ditions undertaken against the Kafiri tribes, from the time of Mahmfid of Ghaznin. 

The Gardaizi, who wrote about thirty years after the event, and within one hundred 
miles of the v«rry parts invaded, says, that, “ Shortly after the Amirl| Mahmfid returned 

* Wanian, also written Wiiinali, like as Kaman is written Kainah, is also the nanie of a Kafiri tribe. This 
tract is no inoro called “ Waniastlian ” than the Kakar country is called “ Kakaristan,” or Suwat and Panj-^ 
Korah and other parts beyond our border “ Yagliistan.” ^ 

f See page 156. t Or bounds it, in fact, in this direction. 

§ Masson, in his “Travels,’' quoting “ Malek Manuir,” says, — “ In company with Malik Sir Buland of Cha- 
“ ghimserac, I went to the Kafir town of Kattar. The Kafirs themselves Call the Muhatnodans Odal^ an^ say 

that they have driven, them to the hills, usurping the plains, and eating up thoir rice.*’ — Vol. I., p^e 233. 

j The Gardaizi' always styles him “ Amir,’’ not “ Sultan.” .Tt is very probable that wh!kt 1 shall detail here 
is 90 t to be found in “ Ibn Athir,” for very good reasons^ The Gardaizi wrote heforo Ibn Asir^ 1^6 author of 
‘ the Kamibut-Tawdrik, was born. 
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from his expedition against Rajah Nandah of Kinnauj, in 410 H. (1019-20 A.D.), 
“ intimation reached him that there were two Dara’hs, one known as Kirat, and the 
other N6r.” The historian does not actually state where they were situated, but 
the context plainly shows the locality indicated, and Abii-Rihan, AI-Biriiiii, refers to 
them in his account of the river of Kdbul and its tributaries, to which account I shall 
presently refer. The Amir was informed that they were strong places, and that the 
inhabitants thereof were Kafirs (not specially indicating the Tor and Spin Kafiri, or 
Si’dh-Poshan and Safed-Poshiin, under notice, it must be remembered, but iinbelicvcra 
simply) who worshipped idols. “ The Amir, in consequence, resolved to enter those 
“ dara’hs with his troops; and gave directions that a number of artisans should accom- 
“ pany the army, consisting of blacksmiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, <rxcavators, &c. 
“ (to act as sappers in fact), who were to clear the roads, cut down trees, split rocks, 
“ and clear the route, as the troops advanced. Having arrived in those parts, Kirat 
“ was the first object of attack. It was a place of sanctity, and its people were lion 
“ worshippers; its climate was cold, and its fruits abundant. When the Shah (sic in 
“ MS.*) of Kirdt heard of this hostile movement, he came forward and submitted, and 
“ sought the Amir Mahmud’s protection. Ho was honourably received, and well 
“ tn^ated, and embraced the Mnsalman faith, along with a gi’eat number of his people 
“ who followed his example ; and teachers were left with them to instruct them in the 
“ tenets and canons of the Muhamnuulan religicm. 

“ Th(5 p(‘oplc of the Dara’h of Nfir, on the contrary, were contumacious, so the Amir 
“ Malunud direct(!d the Jlajib, ’Ali, son of I-yal-Arsalan, al-Karib, to advance into the 
“ Nhr Dara’h. He reducc'd it, and founded a findress therein, and left a garrison to 
“ hold it, under ’Ali, son of Kadr-i-liajuk, with directions to force the contumacious 
“ pcopbi to bend their necks to the yoke, and compel them to entbrace the faith of 
“ Isliim. This dara’h vvas reduced in the year 411 H. (1020 21 A.D.), and soon the 
“ true faith began to prosper therein. t” 

Abu-llihau says respecting the river of Kabul and its tributaries that, having passed 
by Laghman or Lamghiin, tlie united streams “ join near the fort of Darunah or 
“ Daruntal) (Daruntha’h),t and fall into the river of Un-Nur§ and Kinit, after wliich the 
“united waters meet together opposite the town of Barshawar (Parshiiwar ?), and 
“ become a mighty river, called by the name of La’irwal.”|l 

The Dara’h of N6r still retains its ancient name, but the identification of Kirat is 
difficult. 

The first time these identical Kafii‘1 tribes are distinctly mentioned by name in 
history, as far as 1 can discover, is in the time of the Amir Tiinur-i-Gurgiin, \rho made 
a raid upon them wh<m on his way to Kabul to invade Hindustan. 

Timbr, having set out from his capital in the month of llajab, 809 H. (April, 
1398 A.D.), and having passed BuyAn and the passes, reached Andar-Ab (or, more 
correctly, Undar-Ab, with the vowel points). There the people complained to him 
of the outrages they sustained at the bands of the Kafirs of Kator^f and the Si’ah-PoshAn, 
that they, being Musalmans, the Kiifirs every year extorted money from them, and 
demanded tribute of them, and if they demurred to or delayed paying these demands, 
they slew their males, and carried off their women and children into captivity. As 
Amir ’rirnhr had expressly undertaken this expedition to carry on holy war against 


♦ The rulers of Kdshkar are also styled “ Shah ” and “ .Bddshah ” to this day. See page 153. 
f Firishtah, as well as other writers, mentions this event in his Tarikh, and appears to have derived his 
information from the Gardaizi’s work. Briggs, in his version of Firishtah, turns Niir into “ N aid (•in,” and 
many others have followed liini. “ ISTardein subsequently serves for Naiidauah in the ISiad-Sagar Do-Abab,. 
such is the utter confusion of naim!S. See “ Tabakdt-i-Nasiri,” page 534. 

Notwithstanding Daruntlia’h and Barshawar are mentioned in connection* with this passage?, and that 
Firishtah quotes his authority correctly, Captain T. C. Flowden, B. S. C., in his notes to a portion of 
Firishtah’s work in his “ Kalid-i-Afghdui,” says that Major-General A. Cuuninghuiii, in his “ Archaeological 
Survey of India,” Vol. II., p. 247, has actually identified these two places as “ the modern Bairdt and Nar&in^ 
pur.' * “ The former,” he says, “ is situated 41 miles north of Jaipur (Jyepur), in Tiajputdna, and the latter 
10 miles north-east of Bairat. The district is as fertile now as in Perish ta*s time.” This is all very amusing^ 
indeed, but where “Rdjpdtana ?” where the Dara’h of Niir, and Daruntha’h on the river of Kabul ? 

A well known place. See page 99. 

The un here is the 'Arabic article a/, the ** f ” of which before an ‘‘ n ” becomes ** n ” also. 

See Tabakat-i-Nd^iiri,” page 76, note 2. 
j By these it is evident that the Spin Kdfiri are here referred to. 

Abu-l*4Fazl, in his history of Amir Timor’s expedition against them, calls them Hinddan-i-Katoi^ — ^Eator 
Hindds. In describing the boundaries of Buner, Suwdt, and Bdjawr, he says they are all bounded on ^ho 
north by Kafor and E^shghar, an error certainly for JjjCdshVdr, although j* and i are interchangeable in 
Turkish words. In the Akbor N&ma’h he writes it ^^dshl^dr. . r? 

There is evidentlylb connection between the JCatormin kings mentioned by Al-Birdm in his Tirikh-nl-Hind 
and these 
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infidels, he dc^terniined to move against these Kafirs in person. Three out of every 
ten men* of his army were selected tor this expedition ; and the Amir-Zftdah, Sh&h> 
llukh, was left behind in charge of the rest of the army and baggage at the bekvk of 
Ghfinan and Yaktur (or Bakti'ir). 

Anur Timur puslied on, making two ordinary marches each day, until he reached a 
place called Parian (the Dara’h-i-Parian,-|- or Valley of the Fairiiss). From this place 
he detached a force of 10,000 men under the young Amir-Zadah, Rustam, and 
Burhj'm Ughl/in, tin; Kaiat, against the SiYih-Poshaii, while he himself continued to 
move in the direction of tin; Kafirs of Kator. When he reached Khawak, near the 
north-west skirt of tlu; mountains of Kator, he found there a fortress in ruins.J 
He directed that it should he forthwith repaired and garrisoned, and most of the 
Amirs and all the soldiers left their horses there, and began to ascend the mountains 
on foot. 

Notwithstanding the sun was in Gemini, and the air warm, tlu^ snow was so deep 
that the horsc's’ h'gs sank into it so that they (amid not g<^t on. Timfir therefore con- 
tinued his advance up the mountain range in the night, at which time the snow froze, 
and, in the day time, wdien the snow began to tliaw, halted, placing the few horses with 
the forc<? on woollen clothes and felts to keep them from siidting into it, and again 
coinnnmccd to push on towards tin* close of the day. Tin; troops continued to move 
onwards in this manner in>til they had ascended anoth(;r mountain range exccnnlingly 
lofty. Here, those Amirs who had l)rought their horses along with them sent them 
hack, and proceeded on foot, lik<i their men. 

As these infideds had taken iip their cjuarters in the dara’hs, and as, from the 
mountain range; on whie-h they then were, there was no road by w'hich to descend and 
gain access to those places, on account of the <lepth of snow, a number of Amirs and 
troops of the right and left wings lowered themselves down from the mountains by 
means «)f ropes, while others, lying on tlnnr hacks§ on tin* surface of the snow, 
slid down, until they conveyed themselves to the more level ground of the valley 
beneath. 

I'hey made a sort of wooden sledge for Amir Tinftir, to which iron rings were 
attached, and to which rings rope« were fastened, each about om; hundred and fifty 
gaz in leugtii. In this Tiinfir was seated, and a party of troops lowered him down 
in this sh'dge as far as the length of tin; ropes would permit, while a few men, with 
spades and mattock.s, (ih'ared away a space in the snow sufficient for the sledge to rest 
upon, until tin; party descemhal and began to low<5r it another length of the ropt's. In 
this inanufr Amir Timiir was conveyed to the foot of the mountain range, where, 
taking a staff' in his hand, he proceeded onwards on foot, for about another league. 
An atteuij)t was made to lower several horses of bis own private stable for his use. 
Their legs were first firmly tied together, and strong ropes w»!re fastened round their 
bodies and their necks, and they were then lowered. || Some, that they could not keep 
their hold of, f<dl from the mountain and perished, but two horses reached the bottom 
in safety, and Amir Timur mounted again, while his Amirs and troops accompanied 
him on foot. 

The Kafirs (»f this region are like the tribe of ’Ad,^ and of robust and powerful 
frame, and both gr<!at and small, old and young, go naked.** The chief or greatest 

person among them — their god possibly — ^they style ’Udfi. ’UdAo-Shd ij^; — 

sic in three copies of the original. The Rauzat-Ufj-Satii has ’Adsi-Shfi lj.c) only ; 

other works, Ghada-Shfi and Gadal-Shu), and they have a separate and di.stinct 
language, different from Piirsi, Turki, and Hindi, and they understand no other 
language than their own. There is no way of communicating with these unbelievers 


♦ As many copies of the Zafar or Timiir Niima’h liavc “ three out of ton,” “ five out of ten,” and “ of eveiy 
ten, two.” 

I 'I’his name is plain enough in the Zafar-Ndraa’h as well bs Klniwak, and, of course, such names as 
“ Perjan ” and “ Kiivuk ” arc but the above names caricatured. Neither is “ Perjan ” said to bo “ a town of 
« Badakbsbau ” in that history of Timur. See also page 140. 

J The Daurii-i-riiiiau leads to this place. Amir Timur’s route can be tolerably well made out from Mqor 
Wilson’s map, although names in it arc much vitiated, as in ‘‘ Khwak ” for ‘‘Khawak. Amir Timfir moved 
nearly due east, ami reached that part of the Katiristan known as Kashtiir, or Kashtiiz, mentioned at pages 133 
and 149, turned into “ Kantoor” in the nia]) above referred to, while the Shah-Zadah, Bustom, and Burh&n 
Ughlau moved towards the south-east, into the parts in which the tribes of Kati-hi, Sfah-Posh, P4ndfi, and 
S^uo at present dwell. 

^With their shields for a protection. 

II This mode of lowering horses and ponies is practised to this day in these parts. 

% t^ur’an. Chap. VII. 

Sic in MSS., hot not very likely in a country so cold as described. 
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except by means of persons who have chanced to dwell in places near them, and have 
acquired their language, who act as interpreters. They possessed a fortification or 
stronghold, at the foot of which a considerable river flowed (this appears to be the 
river issuing from the Wamdn Dara’b, mentioned at page 145),* and, on the opposite 
side, a great mountain range towered to the skies, to such degree that the eagles of 
soaring flight had abandoned their longing to reach its summit (the Tiraj-.Vlir or 
Sarowar range without doubt). f 

Those infidels, having obtained information a day and night previously of the move- 
ment of Atnlr Timfir’s forces sigainst them, had evacuated this stronghold, crossed the 
river, and conveyed their property and elTeets up int<» that lofty mountain range, 
imagining that no one could reach them tlnu'e, and there th(?y had taken up their 
position. Wh(!n th(5 troops, after much labour, reached this stronghold, tln?y found it 
was totally deserted ; and all they found there was a f<nv shec^p, which were launoved, 
and the dwellings of the infidels were given to the llaim's. Amir 'rimur gave directions 
to scale the mountains on tin* opposite side of the river. The river was speedily passed, 
and the troops began to ascend in all directions. Shaikh Arsalan, with tlie division or 
toman of Kapak Khfui, belonging to the left wing of the army, pushed on in advance 
of tin; rest of the troops, reacdied the crest at one point which connnatuled the position 
of the Kiifii’s, while ’Ah Sulhin, the Towaclii, from anotlnn- direction, drove some of 
them out of their position and captured it, while Shah Malik and other Anhrs also 
exerted thtmiselves greatly ; indeed, all, Anhrs and soldiers, both of the Knshhn and 
Haziirah (tin; writer Ijen; makes a difference between these troo 2 >s, which is of some 
importaJice, indicating, as it seems, that the first were, so to say, regulars, while the 
latter w<;re tribal levies, hut no such dlstin«;tion exist«*d in tin; time of the Chingiz 
Khan),! displayed great valour, and among the casualties sustained was that offourtcen 
men who fell from the mountains and perished. The fighting eontininnl, with searcclv 
any intennisslon, for thna; whole days and nights, during which time the infidels were 
driven from position to position, and reduced to great straits. They now sued for 
quarter, and Amir Timor despatched Ak Sull/m, Kashi, to thejii to intimate that if 
they submitted to the Amir’s authority, ami would embrace the Mnhanimadan faith, 
by acknowledging the one true Cod, in heart as well as in word, tln;ir Jives and 
pro|)erty siioiild be spared, and the country left in their possession ps before. 

'I’his ha ving loom exjdained to them by means of an int(;rpreter, they, being in a 
desp<;rat<! state, accepted^ the terms offered, and on the fourth day piv'si'iited theni- 
selvi's, acc(»mpanied by Ak Sultan, in the presenc<; of Amir Timnr. Th(;y declared 
their willingness to ob(;y in all things, and that ho should account them his servants. 
They were dismissed with encnuragcnierit, after receiving honorary dresses, and 
express(*d th<;niselves nnieh gratifi<*d. When night closed in, however, they made an 
attack upon the post of th<; Amir, Shah Malik. Th<;y were repulsed, after inflicting con- 
aidcrable loss upon the troops, hut one hundred and fifty of the unbelievers were killed 
and captured, and many others, who managed to escape, were wounded, ’fhe Avliole 
force now set out in purstiit of the Kator infidels up the mountains. All those who 
remained of them were put to the sword, their women and child nni were made captive, 
and towt.Ts of their heads were t;rectcd. This success was gained in the mouth of 
Ramay.fm,800 H. (beginning of June, 1398 A.!).), and the circumstance and date were 
inscribed on a tal)let of stone, and there set up as a record to posterity of tin; grandeur 
of Amir I'imfir-i-Gfirgiin and of his power, for it was affirmed, by the people of those 
parts, that none of the powerful sovereigns of former ages, up to the time of Sikandar- 
i-Zii-l-Karriain, had ever subdued that part. 

As no news had been received from tin; Ainir-Zadali, Rustam, and Burhan Ughldn, 
who had been despatched at the head of 10,000 men against the Si’ah-Poshaii, Amir 
Timfir, taking one of the Katorifui as a guide, sent several of his house-born servants, 
including Muhammad Aziid, who was made commauder of the force, at the head of 
400 Turks and 300 Tdjziks, to make inquiries respecting them. 

Muhammad Azfid, guided by the Kator Kafir, set out by narrow and difficult routes, 
and, after great labour, ascended and" reached the crest of another lofty iiiountain 
range covered with snow, bounding one of the dara’hs belonging to the JSi’ah-PosMn. 
The only means of getting into the valley, § on account of the paths being blocked 
with snow, was by' sliding down the mountain sides. So, securing their shields strongly 
to their backs (as a protection), they lay down flat on their backs and slid down into 

-i i — — , .,,■■■ , 

• See page 145, and note ff* 

t See page 156. 

X See mj translation of the ^ pages 1093 to 1096. 

% This appean to lie the tract known as Griw&r. See note page 101. * 

it. 4- 
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the valley below. Having set out from thence they reached a fortification belonging 
to the Si’ah-Poshan. They went round it to reconnoitre, and could neither see nor 
hear any one, but they discovered tlic tracks of a multitude of people. 

It appeared that the Aniir-Ziidab, Rustam, and Burhiin Uglilan (who was the real 
commander of the troops, for he was sent to take charge of the young prince, who was 
only nominally its commander), had reached that fortification, which the Si’ah-Posh^n, 
advised of the approach of enmnies, had recently abandoned, and retired into a narrow 
defile, where they had laid an ambuscade in case they should be followed. Guided by 
the tracks, Burhaii Ughlan entered the narrow valley with his troops, and, without 
taking due precautions, there halted. The troops wen; entindy off their guard ; some 
, had laid aside tludr arms, and some had let their horses loose to graze, when the 
Si ah-Poshan suddimly rushed upon them. Burhfln Ugbh^n, oiit of cowardice and 
incapacity, showed no fight, and was the first to cast away his armour and fly, and on 
this account his army sustained a defeat. The Si ah-Poshan, seeing the Musalniaus 
flying, hiicame the bolder, followed in hot pursuit, and slew a gn?at number, including 
several Amirs. 

Following the tracks, Muhammad Azad, at the head of his 700 men, entered the 
defile, and came unexpectedly upon the Si’ah-Poshiin on the spot where they had 
fallen upon Burhan Ughlan and his troops. An obstinate encounter ensued, and, alter 
killing a number of the infidels, Muhammad Azad repulsed them, and put them to 
flight, recaptured the armour, arms, and horses of Burhan Ughlan’s force, and succeeded 
in joining him and his fugitive army.* Those who bad lost their arms and horses 
received them back again. Muhammad Aziid wished that the whole force should 
remain where they were for a time, hut Burhan IJghhin, out of the pusillanimity of 
his heart, w ould not consent, and ascended the Pass leading out of the country ; and, 
as a matter of course, the tro(tps could do no more than follow ; “ for when a leader 
“ out of cowardice runs away, his troops sustain dijfeat.” 

This BuihAu Ughlan had misbehaved himself before in the war with the tJzbaks, 
had been pardoned, and was only sent on this expedition to enable him to redeem his 
name, for, from the time of the Chingiz Khiin, no one of the race of Kai/it had ever 
acted with cowardice before. He chose to imitate the ’Arab who fled from the battle- 
field in the same disgraceful manner, and who, when reviled by his comrades for so 
doing, rcpiieil that be much preferred being hailed alwe with “ la’nat-ullah alailu !” — 
the Almighty’s curse be upon him I — to being dead, for them to say over him “ rahmat- 

ullah ’alaihi 1 ” — the Almighty’s mercy be upon him! or, in other words, that “he 
“ who fights and runs away, lives to tight another day.” 

After Amir Timfir had been thus victorious over the Katorlfm and SiYih-Poshan, 
he despatched two officers with a body of troops to search for another way of issue 
from their country than the one they had come by, and he likewise gave orders to root 
up the people’s corn, which was yet green, and destroy it. 

The detachment sent out to search for a road found a practicable one, which they 
made available after cutting through the snow in some places. Amir Timur, ac- 
cordingly, set out on his return, crossed the mountains and defiles, and reached 
Khbwak again, where his troops, after being on foot for eighteen days, mounted their 
horses once more. 

Burhan Ughl/in was disgraced, and Muhammad Aziid, who with his 700 men had 
gone against and overthrown the Si’ah-Poshiin, was well rewarded ; and all those with 
him were also rewarded, according to their ranks and conditions. 

Amir Tinuir left a garrison in the fort of Khdwak,f crossed the mountains of 
Hindu-Koh by the Tul (Babar Biidshah calls it Tfil, i.e., long) Kotal to Panj-her, 
which is also called Panj-sher, and marched to the jal-giih of the Ab-i-Biiran, or Biiran 
river, which is distant from Kabul about five farsakhs or leagues. 

Sultibi Mahmbd, son of Sultan Abb-Sa’id, Bahfidur Khiin, son of Mirzfi Sult&n 
Muhammad, son of Mirfm Shah, son of the Amir Timfir-i-Gfirgitn, who, after bis father 
had been put to death by the Turk-mfins, in 873 H. (1468-69 A.D.]|, set himself up at 
Hir iit as sovereign of KhurAsiin, had soon to fly from thence. He retired to the Hi^Ar-i. 
— — ■ ■ 

• This is what a modern compiler styles — “ It is pretended that a reinforcement partly retrieved it, but it 

is clear that the success of the Emperor himself was rather equivocal.” Amir Timdr is nowhere styled 

Emperor,” or anything equivalent to it, in history, not even in the translation of Pdtis de la Croix’a 
“ Timur Bee,” which has been drawn upon in the work above alludod to. Amir Timdr, according to history^ 
made not the slighte st attempt to maintain a position in the country,” Why he undertook fhis%ixpcditioa 
Jias been already explained from the Zafar Nama'h. 

f Amir Timur never interfered witli the internal administration of the Kdf^,” unless what I have related 
may be so interpi'ete^, and Babar B&dsb&h did not even ^Mnteriere ” to this degree. * 
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SbadniAn — Sb.'idnian’s IIi§ar, so called after Us founder, — and succeeded in obtaining 
possession of that territory, together with Tirmiz, Khaflishati (between K/ibul and 
Balkh), Khutiun, Kunduz, and Badakhshan, as far south as the mountains of 
Hindi'i-Koh * * * § ** 

He, on several occasions, engaged in expeditions against the Kator Kafnis and the 
SiVih-Posh/m, and on this account obtained the title of Ghaz'i. In 899 H. (1-193-94 
A.D.),'f' his eldest brother, Sultan Alunad Mirza, died, and Mahmud succeeded him on 
the throne of M^jwarii-un-Nahr.J 

The next expedition into these parts, noticed in history, is that of Hashid Sultan, son of 
Sulttin Sa’id KJnin of Kashghar, but he appears only to have penetrated into the northern 
and eastern parts of the country of the Spin, or Safe<l-Posh Kafins.§ The account of 
this expedition is highly important, as defining the limits of Bilaur, respecting which 
so many strange notions appear to exist, and about which a good deal of nonsense has 
lately been written, while some persons would do away witli the name altogether. I 
shall have to refer to Bilaur again farther on. 

Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khan, otherwise Mirza Muhammad Haidar, the Doghliiti 
Mughal, and kinsman of Bsibar Badshah, states in his History that he “ accompanied 
“ Rashid Sultan, by command of Sult/m Sa’id Khan,” in the year subsequent to the 
affair of Shah Muhammad Sultan (934 IT., 1527 A.D.), in this expedition, to make a 
raid upon and plunder Bilaur. He says: — “ It is a Kafiristan,|| that is to say, it is 
“ peopled by unbelievcws or idol-worshippers, and is a maze of lofty mountains, the 
“ inhabitants of which abstaiti from nothing and care for nothing, and, ftdlowlng their 
“ own natural instincts, they do whatever pleases tlnun best.” He then gives the 
boundaries of Bilaur, which is not t<» be “finally disposed of” by the mere stroke of 
a pen. I’lu^ writer says: — “ Bilauristaii on its e:ist l)omidary adjoins Kashghar and 
“ Yar-kand (that is to say, the boundary of those territories when the author wrote) ; 
“ its northern part adjoins Badakhshan ; on its west is Kabul and Lamghan ; and, 
on the south, Suwad, or Suwfit, and Kash-mir.” 

There can be no mistaking these boundaries. 

“ This intervening space is four months’ journey in circumference, and consists 
wholly of mountains, dara’hs, and defiles, so that, without using any exaggeration, it 
may be correctly said that, in all Bilauristaii, not one league of level ground is to be 
found. There is not one village; at peace with another, and hostility is ever going on 
between the people, who an; constantly slaughtering each other. Their mode of 
fighting generally is after this manner. The old and infirm males are occupied in the 
tilling of the land, and in erecting and n*pairing dwellings, and such like work. 
When the women have cooked the morning meal, they conn; among the hostile; parties, 
and if it is meal-time hostilities cease by mutual eonsent, and they separate from each 
other, and go home to their meal. After eating it they return to fight again, and 
continue uvider arms until the time of afternoon prayer (that is according to Musalman 
computal ion, not that it is the time of their afternoon pray<;r8), when the women again 
come between, a truce is entered into until sunrise next morning, and (;ach man returns 
to his boint' for the night. 

“ Sometimes it so happens that a truce cannot be concluded, in which case they 
secure their dwellings, and keep watch and ward all night.^ In this manner their 
whole liv(!s pass.” 

“ Mow iTJippily tlie days orTlialaba went by !” 


• Tins was nearly a (!cntury before “ Babur.” *Sec? note page 128. 

f The year 891)11. coinmcnccd on the lltli of October, 1493 A.l). 

j All these extracts, I beg to observe, are taken from tlie original histories, and none from triinslations, if 
any exist. 

§ In Bflhar Jbldsliali’s time tlie Kafirls in the neighbourhood of Lamghan do not appear to have been 
unfriendly. When that inonarcli set out from Kabul in Muharnun, 926 II. (January, 1520 A.l).), on a lour 
into Lamghan, ho despatched ILiidar, the ’Alam-Dur, or Standard-lhjarer, to the Kilfiris. Ho says in his 

**Tuzuk,” — ‘‘ Haidar tlui ’Alam-Dar had been sent by me to the Katirian, and below the Bad-l’aj Kotal 
“ (mentioned ifi note tt> having brought along with him the headmen of the Katirian (as he writes it)^ . 

“ with several khi^s of wine, they made their obeisance.” 

|| After Bahar Badshah’s and the author's manner of expressing the word: — “a Kafiristan ” signifies, aepprd* 
ing to Musalman ideas, a tract of country inhabited by idol-worshijipers, or people of any other religion than 
that of Islam, and is not a proper name, nor is it intended to be undei’stood as the proper name of a particular 
tract of coniitry. Any country or tenitory peopled by unbelievers or idol-worshippers would be so called bjr 
Mubaminndans. 

I find HP mention of Dr. Leitner*s “ Dai’distan,” or bis “ Dards,” in any books treating of the histoiy or 
geography of these parts. That the Afghdns are converted Dards is too wild a theory for discussion. It b 
the TlaKTueg of Herodotus over again. Ddi'du, farther east, is repeatedly mentioned in history. 

% This appears to be much the same sort of skiimishing as goes on between the Afghans occasionally. See 
my Account of Uppv and Lower Suw&V’ in the Journal ox the Bengal Asiatic Socidty/’ No. in .9 of 
piii^227. 
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Aa they have scarcely any level spots or pasture lands, there are few herds or 
^ocks to ho found in their borders.* They possess no more than a few sheep and 
goats to furnish them with wool and pashm wherewith to make garments, and a few 
cows which supply them with milk and clarified butter. 

“ Each <lara’h and each tribe has a difterent dialect, in such wise that the pnc does 
not understand tlie language of tln^ tdlnu'.-j- The reason of this is that, through being 
constantly at fend one with another, they arc unable to move from their own villages 
to hold intercours<'! with others more distant. 

“ There are go(»d gardens in llilaiiristsin, and fruits of all descriptions are jtroduced 
in exceeding pleidy, j)articularly pomegranates, which arc very good. There is one 
descripfion of the latter fruit which T never saw elsewhere — it has white seeds, which 
arc very transjiarent. The people have also much honey. 

“ In short, during the cold season wo were in llilaur w'e had several encounters 
with th(! people, and the victory was w'ith us, and when spring came round we returned 
to the Sarigh (.'hopan.| When we reached it the booty obtained dining this raid W'as 
divided, and a filth set asidi? (for the Khan), and tliat fifth comprised more than a 
thousand cajitives. Early in the spring of 934 H. (1528 A.D.) we again reached the 
pre-senci* of the Khan,” 


It is much to be regretted that the author did not enter into more particulars 
respecting this expedition, and more geographical details, which he generally does 
throughout his interesting work, from which this extract is taken. The depth of 
winter, howevm-, was not the season to judge fairly of any country or its capabilities, 
much less one covered with snow in that season, and therefore his remarks are not of 
so much value. Had he seen Ililauristan in summer he might have judged of it 
dilFen'iitly, and more favourably. 

When ITumayun Badshah was returning to Kabul in 955 H. (1548 A.D.), after a 
campaign in Badakhshan, he reached iSar-i.Ab,§ which is one of the small towns 
belonging to Undar-Ab, and encamped there with the intention of going to see the 
fort of th<> Parian, which had been repaired by his great ancestor, tln^ Amir Timur-i- 
Giirgan, on his undertaking an expedition against the Kdtor Kaliris, and which is 
situati'd at the head of the liara’h of Pauj-her. 

Mext day, when Humayuii bad proceedml some distance towards that place, he came 
upon SOUK! dwidlings of nomads, consisting of caves in the sides of the hills, and the 
fort of the Parian itself was distinctly seen in the distance. 'I’he fort was reached, 
and, as its situation was good, phmty of running water near, and the climate salubrious, 
Huniaynn determined to put the fortress in I'opair, and leave a garrison there w'ith a 
governor, as the Amir Timur had done before him, and to make the governor the feuda- 
tory of that part. Pahla waii Dost, the Mir-i-Bar, or Quartei niastm -Gcneral, accordingly, 
received instructions to collect stonecutters, masons, excavators, and other artisans 
required, and the ditfereut portions of the works were allotted to the diflerent nobles 
to supcrinti'ud, and tlie troops assisted. In the space of ten days it was comphdod, 
and Baya/id, the liyat, tiie narrator, assisted in the work. Beg Mirak was appointed 
governor and fcudaiory, and the name of the place was changed to Islam-abad. Ar- 
rangements V. eri! made for the supplies required for the garrison being drawn from the 
towns and villages ofKhost (of Bailakhshan), Undar-Ab, || and Panj-her. 

On the eleventh day the B.-idshah set out to inspect the silver mine, which is 
‘situated about t\\ o or three kuroh distant from the fort of the Parian, on the right- 
hand side of the road to Kabul. Pahlawaii Dost was directed to hriiig the excavators 
thither, which h(‘ did, in order that they might work thei’e. People of the neighbour- 
liood, however, who were acquainted with the state of the mine, represented to the 
Badshah that the produce did not pay the expense of working it, so the idea of setting 
the excavators to work was given up. About ten o’clock at niglit the Badshah set out 
from thciicc for Kabul, and in the morning reached the Kota! or Pass of Shutar-Grdm, 


♦ This desCriplioTi may ajiply corructly enough to the northern or north-eastern parts of J5ilauristiin as here 
dcscribtal, but hot to its southern and wcHtern parts. 

f The author appears to rei’er to the great dara’Jis, such, for example, as thcDara’h of Dilngrak, mentioned at 
page 160 . 

Sarigh (.'hoiain " of the maps probably, and the Sarigh Chaupiin of Munslii Faiz-Bakhsh, which he 
says is also calleil Srsihad,” but we hear nothing from Mirza Haidar of ‘‘ the famous Baroghil pass,’’ the 
.situation of which, as shown by our maps, must have been hi, or in close proximity to, his route. * 

§ That is “ head of the river or stream,” and Sir-hab, consequently, as in modern maps, is not cot* 
rect. Sar, not Sir, is tlie Tajzik for head. This is a different place from Sar-i-Ab mentioned in note 
JfBge fi9. 

II Uiular-Ah is said, as previously mentioned, to be the correct name of this place andMistrict^ but in Major 
VUlsorfB map it is " Indar-Ab,” while others write it ‘‘ Andarab.” 
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and lost the road, and all the elforts of the advance guard to find it were of no avail. 
At last a man on foot was espied at a distance, and he guided the Badshiih and hia 
force to the village of Shutar-Gr/im,* * * § and it encamped on the hanks of the Fanj-her 
river. From thence Ilumaydn proceeded to Kabul by Kara-Bagh, and entered the 
city in the fourth solar month (July — August) of 9o5 H. (1548 A.l).). 

IntheVbsuM history I have quoted in these Notes it is stated that the Kafiris — 
those north of Panj-Korah, Suwjid, and Bimer, or Spin Kafiris are referred to- 
acknowledged, nominally at least, allegiance to Khan Kaji'i, who became chief of the 
Yfisufzis and Mandars after the decease of Malik Ahmad.f 

When Jalal-ud-Din, Muhammad, Akbar Badsliah, reached Jalal-abad on his return 
to Hindustan, in 981) 11. (1581 A. D.), from his campaign against his brolher, xMirza Mu- 
hammad llakim, where the main body of his forces then were, under his chh'st son, the 
Shah-Zadah, Salim (afterwards Jahan-gir Badshah), he sent a detachment ot troops to 
penetrate as far as the skirt of the mountains of Kator, famous as the country of the 
Kjifiran-i-Si ah-Posh,J but, unfortunately, no particulars aregivtui respecting the upshot 
of tlu! expedition. 

During the reign of the same Badshah, Zain Khan, Kokal-Tash, penetratcul into the 
country of the Kafiris, § lying near, and east of, Bajawr, in pursuit of Jalalah and 
Walidat ’All, his kinsman, but according to some accounts, his brot!u;r, the Tariki 
leaders, and drove them out of that part, in which operations some Kafiris assisted the 
Badshah’s troops. A short account of this expedition will be found farther on.|| 

In the reign of Wall Muhammad Khan, brother of Baki Muhammad Khan, the 
"Czbak rnhu’ of Mawara-un-Nahr, Balkh, Kunduz, and lladakhshan, who succeeded his 
brother in 1014 H. ( 1(505 -0 A. D.), mention is made of an outhreak in the iyunduz 
territory, and the setting up of a Mirza Ilasan as ruler by the insurgents, who invested 
Kuuduz. Imam Kuli Khan, brother’s son of Wall Muhammad Khan, who had lately 
been despatched by him at tin; head of a large army from Samrkaml against certain 
rebels in (-haghanian^f and Badakhshan, and was still in those parts, near the Jihnn, 
sent a body of troops under tins Arghhn, Dostam, the Atalik, to the relief of lyimduz. 
He proceeded by way of Kliulm, and the insurgents gave up the investment of Kunduz 
and fell back. lie marched after them, <;ame in contact with them at a place tiallcd 
Tang-i-Maraj of Badakhshan. They were overthrown and put to (light, and fled into 
the Kafiristan. 

VV'luMi Nhr-nd-Din, Muhammad, Jahan-gir Badshah, reached Jalal-aiaid, on his way 
to Kabul, in 1085 II. (I()i25 A.D.), a deputation oftlie Si ah-Fosh Kaliri, from the Dara’h 
of Nor, eame In and made their obeisance to the Badshah ; “and now,” says the 
author of the Ikbal-Nama’h-i-Jahan-giri, “ I will mention a little concerning them, and 
their manners and enstmus. They resemble the Kafiris of I’ihbat (the Spin or Safed- 
Poshiin). They make an idol In the resemblance of a man and worship it ; and do 
not marry more than one wife, except tlxe first ho barren, or the husband be displeased 
with her, or she rofusijs to live with him. in such ease, however, if the relations of 
the first wife have the opportunity, they put the husband to death for repudiating her. 
If the father of any one takes a fancy to the wife of his son, it does not matter, and he 
can tak(5 her to himself 

“ They have no places enclosed within one wall (as a walled town or village, or 
detached houses, he means) ; and those who desire to proceed to the dwcdling of a 
relation or a kinsman arc in the habit of going along the roofs of the houses of each 
other to enable them to do so. With the exception of hog’s ilesh, fish, and domestic 
poultry, all other food is lawful to them. They .say that all among their people who 


• Neither the Kotal nor Shutar-Gram itself, although a well known place, appear in our maps. 

I See page 123. 

J Tn the account of the Amir Tiini'ir’s expedition the historian makes a (iiiTercncc between the Si^ah-Poshan 
and the Kator Kafirs, but here they are styled Si’ah-Poshan of the mountains of Kator. 

§ See page 170. 
ffPagclVo. 

1 This place was, even ns far back as the period in question, known as Dih-i-Nau, according to the B)|lkbi 
historian of the “ Jlahr-iil-Asrar ft Munakib-ul- Akliyar,” written in 1050 If. 

Chaghanian, which must not be mistaken for Shaghnan, is the plural of OhaglKlnf, which was the name of a 
tribe. iSee my Translation ol‘ the “ Xahakat-i-Niisiri,” page 423, note 8, and page 426. It was not unusual to 
call a district or territory fifter a person, or the tribe in possession, as in the case of tho district of Kara-Tigia 
1^)9 which is a man’s name so applied, and hithciio incorrectly written “ Karataghcen,” ‘GCaratgin,” 

“ Caratnkin,” and in other erroneous ways. In the same way, the IJarlugh Hazarah is so calhid after tho wdl 
known Turk tribe of that name, and the district of ^uuduz, called Katgliln after the Mughal tribe of that 
name. • ^ , 

In the same wav vm read in Al-Birdni of the Shaghn&n Shdh and the Wdkhan Sh&lb which names still 
survive in Shaghnan and Wdkb^u, as well as K&hnl Shah, Tirmiz Sh&h, Khw&razm Sh&h. • r) 
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cat fish become l)lind. Meat is generally boiled, and eaten sometimes hot and some* 
times cold. (!^attle, such as oxen or buffaloes, they slaughter by striking the animal 
on the neck with a sword. Goats and sheep are killed by cutting their throats. 

“ The Kafiris are very fond of red-coloured clothes, and those among them who have 
slain a Musalman fasten litth' bells round their waists. Their dead they dre^s in their 
best clothes, and place the defunct in a grave, along with his weapons (if the corpse 
of a man), a vessel of w ine, and a cup. 

“ When they take oath or make a covenant, the head of a deer or goat is placed 
on a fire, withdrawn again, and placed on a branch of the znit'&n or wild olive tree, 
and then they swear by it. They say that whoever breaks such an oath as that will 
certainly fall into calamity. 

“ Tlui Badshah was much pleased at seeing these Si’ah-Poshan and promised to give 
them whatever they desired to have. They asked fin* horses, swords, some money, 
and red dresses. Their desires were complied with ; and they depai’ted well pleased 
with their reception and presents.” 


The Sayyid, Ghulam Muhfunmad, referred to in the Second Section, page 36, while 
at Kabul, visited the Kohistan of Kabul, and part of the tracts held by the Safi 
Afghans. He gives us a little further information respecting the Tor or Si’ah-Posh 
Kfifiris. He says -. — 


“ After some tim<;, having obtained the Shfdi’s permission,* I set out in order to see 
the Kohistan, to Nijr-Ao, and the Safi country, which lie in the direction between 
north and east from Kabul. .Mu’alij Khan, the Snbah-dar of Kabul, accompanied 
me. The first stag(? >vas to Pac-i-Mauar in the direction of north-west from Kabul, and 
distant six kos.-j- Prom thence w<5 proceeded seven kos, in the same dir<!ction, to 
Chfira’h-Kar, also called Charia-Kar, and then went on to Tutam Dara’h, north of 
Chara’h-Kar, below which latter place is the Panj-sher or Panj-hen J river. The 
fourth stajic was to l)ih-i- Afghan, a distanee of ten kos in the direction of west; the 
^fth to lJsh!a.r-CJrani,§ twelve kos to the south-west ; the sixth to Safi, thii tc<ui kos in 
the direction i»f south-w^est from Ushtar-Gram ; and the next stage was ]Vijr-Ao or 
Nijr-Ab, distant from Safi ten kos south. Wt; reached it in seven stages. Panj-her is 
distant eight kos to tin; south-west; and the route leading into Balkh lies near it. 

"Nijr-Ab or Nijr-Ao is the name of a large and lofty mountain tract, and in the 
villag«‘s situated therein dwell people who speak the Persian language, || and tln'y cul- 
tivate the soil. 'I'hey are a worthy and warlike race, and they, and other people of 
these parts, carry on incessant warfare with the Si’ah-Poshan or 7'or Kafiris. 

“ The mountains in which the Kafiris dwell join the hills of Nijr-Ab on the south, 
and there, on the border, Babar Badshah erected a frontier post in which kotthahchis 
(guards) are still stationed. Hostilities constantly go on between the soldiers there 
located and the Si’ah-Poshan. 


“ Beneath the hills of Nijr-Ab (to the east and south) are forests of pine, walnut, 
pistachio, jujube, and other trees, in which forests is found an animal called the 
mountain horse which is the size oi' ti i/df/ii (pony), and has a great deal 

of hair about its body, like a bear. The latter animal is also numerous there, and also 
the flying-fox. 

The SiYdi-Poshs'in are in the habit of lying in ambush in these forests, and killing 
all Musalmans who fall into their hands. It is a custom among these people to allow 
a man «ho has killed as many as forty Musalmans to fasten an equivalent 
number of small bells around his Avaist, and he is accounted a great hero, and looked 
upon as a sacred person. The slaying of Musalmans is part of their religion (after the 
manner of Musalmans, who slay them on the same account). Their garments are of 
coarse black blanket made of goats’ hair, hence their name of Si’ah-Poshun 
or Black-clad.^[ The females of these people are red and white, and very handsome, 


•,Tiniur Slialt, Fon of Ahmad Shah, and father of Shah-i-Zainilii and Sh.ah Shuja’-ui-Mulk. 

I Coiiipntcd It)' fathers to bo ttvo leagues from Kabul. It is not called “ Pacn Minar.” 

J I am iiulii\('d to believe that ibe words Panj-shcr, supposed by some to mean five lions, and Panj-Mr, are 
neitlicr of them correct, niid that the derivation of the name is Panj-her, as in the Masalik wa Mamalik, from 

— the five fire altars, or place of five fires. //cr-Awc?, means au attendant priest at a Aer. 

§ Called “ Usbtnr as well as “ Sliutar-Gram.** 

J1 Tlu se may lie Tjijziks, but I am rather inclined to consider them a separate people, and the same as tho86 
referred to elscwheri*, dwelling farther cast, bearing the name of Kohistdni. They may be descended from 
the Turk tribes referned to at pages 82 and 132. ' 

Y What the costume of the Tor KAfiris is like may be seen from one of the BlustrationB to Bnmea* 
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but the males are plain and ill-looking. Men who enter their country disguised as 
devotees are not molested by them ; and I was told, — God forgive us ! — that they call 
such a man, ‘ the son of God.* Traders who go to the fi ontier of their territory, and 
take piece goods along with them, can obtain gold in exchange, for considerable quan* 
titles of that precious metal are found in the Kaflristan. 

“ In tll(! Kohistiin of Nijr-Ab pomegranates are produced weighing a .<ter and half 
each (0 lbs.), some of which are very .sweet, and others between .sweet and sour. 

“ In the country of the SiYih-Poshan also is found the species of black narcissus 
(dark grey?) calhid shaMd, which is rare, and held in great .estimation. Many 
people go in search of them, but few are successful in finding them. One of these 
flowers, but dry and withered, Timur Shiih has in his possession, which a fakir found 
and presented to that Biidshah, and, from what he stated, I have written. 

“ The climate of the Kcdiistiin of Nijr-Ab is very pleasant, and the district is full, 
so to say, of brooks anil purling streams, and contains many verdant and delightful 
spots. Hawks and falcons are used here in taking birds, and numbers arc kept for 
hunting purposes. 

“ I remained in this pleasant part for one month, after which I returned to Kabul.”* 


Elghtccuth Route. From the S'/uihr or K'hahr of Rdjawr to Pashat and Kunar by 

iray of Ilindu-Rdj. 

“The route from the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bajawr to the village of T.arin is given in 
that leading from Pes’hiiwar to Ghitral, described at page 181. Prom T'arin two roads 
diverge. The Ictl-hand route leads to Saur Kamar and Nawa’h-ga’i, and the right* 
hand route is this: — hVom Turin you proceed one kuroh and si half to Khaluzi,"!' 
a large villagi; lying on the right hand, on the other side of the Sheri river, or Ao- 
ShcrijJ as it is also called, and from thence to Gat,§ another considerable village. The 
river flows on the right hand, and th(> village of Sagaey|l lies on the left. From Ga^ 
you proceed anothi'r two kuroh and a half in this direction of north-west, and reach 
Glu'is’haey or Ghjilv’haey,^[ the name of a small village, but one very well known, from 
its being situated at the foot of the Ghiis’haey or Ghak’haey, whence it derives its name. 
A little to the north-west of it the ascent of the moutjfain range begins, and you 
continue to ascend for a distance of seven knruh, and then reach the crest of the Pass, 
and this is called the Hindu-llAj (xhfis’haey or Ghiik’haey.** From thence, descending 
on the oth<5r or western sidi? for a distance of nearly seven kuroh more, you reach 
the small village known as Hindfi-llaj. Another four kuroh brings you to llisara’h,ff 
a large village on the river of Chitnil, Chitrar, or Kashkiir. The route from Jli.sara’h 
to Pashat has been given at page 151. 

“13y crossing the river under the village of Ilisiira’h by means of a raft, you can 
proceed to (^haghan-Sarue.” 


Nim teentJi Route, From Pashat to ChnghdnSarde. 

“ Leaving Pashat and proceeding a quarter kuroh north-east, you reach the 
bank of the Chitral or Kashk/ir river, and cross it on a raft to Kot-kaey— 
‘ the Fortlet or Idttle Fort ’ — which is a strong place on the western bank of the river. 
You then go on for a distance of two kuroh north to Khz (Lower) Tarhang, also a 
strong fort on the right or western bank of the same river. One kuroh north-east 
from thence is Bar (Upper) Tarhang, also a stone-built fort on the banks of the river, 
which lie close by on the right hand. 

“ The Mir, ’Ubaid-ullah (’Abd-ullah at page lOG) Sahib, after Nadir Shah, Afshhr, 


* For further geographical details respecting these districts bordering on the KiiQi’istan, sea the following 
eleven routes, and the account of and its routes, 

f Sat pages 124 and 181. 

t Ste pages 181 and 250. .w 

§ Sec page 117* 

II There is a doubt hero. Two copies have Sagaey above, but two others have Zagacj 

^ Sec pages 152 and 163. 

♦♦ Sac page 126. This well-known pass does not appear in any of our maps, 

If The name of this place is also written Hi^ard, as many feminine names of places ore, both being correotw 
See pages 152 and 171. 

If page 171. 

• P 3 
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had retired {see page 110), rebuilt and re-fortified Kot-kaey* anew, and repaired and! 
re-fortified both the Tarhangs, and made them places of security for himself. 

“ From Bar Tarhang six kuroh north-west is Badcl, a small village on the left hand, 
at some distance from the road ; and the very first village which the Afghiins (the 
Sdfis) took by force of arms from the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshun was this one {see 

{ )age 105). The river lies on the right hand, and a lofty mountain range distdnt oti the 
eft. 


“ From Badel you proc(‘(Ml a little way rmrth and reach Tesha’h, which is another 
small village and from thence you proceed thi’ce kuroh north to Milnogacy, a large 
village in the Dara’h of Chagh:in-Sarae. A small river, which issmis out of the Dara’h 
of Pich, passes to the cast of this village, and, running to the right, joins the river of 
Chitriil or K.dshkar. The mountains of Katar and Gamlihir lie on the other side 
(farther side) of the small river referred to. From IManogaey you proceed one kuroh 
east to Kamchey,f the name of two villages ; and from thence two kuroh farther to 
the cast is Kala’.ga’i,J and anotlu?r kuroh south is Karahla’h. All these villages, which 
are on that (the farther) side of the river of IMch, are called Khz (Lower) Chaghun 
Sanuj by the Afghans ; and Shaiibey-CJdm, and some other villages, they call Bar 
(Upper) Chaghan Sai’ae ;§ and they are peopled by Tajziks.|| 

“ From Bar Tarhang to CIvaghan-Sarae, the Tor Kafiris, or Si’ah-Poshan, are wont 
to lie in ambush, and put travcdlers and wayfarers to death.” 


Twentieth JRoute. From Pashat to Goslak. 

“The road from Pashat to Kot-kaey has just been describeil in the preceding route. 
From opposite the latter place they have cut a large nahr or canal, which they style a 
wdltt'h, and brought it, on the left-hand sid<;, into their lands. The land lying between 
this canal and the river of Chitrid or Kitshkar they call * * * § shali-ziu*,’ sigiufying, in the 
Tfyzik language, rice ground, land in which rice is or can be raised, and it is 
exceedingly productive.^f 

“ Leaving Kot-kaey you proceed a quarter kuroh north-west to L’w'iir-gacy,** * * §§ the 
name assigned to two or three villages belonging to the Safi Afghans. From thence 
going another kuroh north-west, you reach Kiinadar, the name of two vill.ages belonging 
to the Biibar tribe. ff Another half a kuroh in the same direction brings you to Kulmati 
and Shalotaey,JJ two villag<!s Indtmging to the people known as Dihkans or Dihgans, 
aitnated on the river of l)cw-(xal, which river comes from the left hand out of a 
dara’h among the mountains, and, runrdrtg to the right, near the villages of KAniidar, 
joins the river of Chitral or Kashkar, 

“ From Shalotaey twa» roads diverge. The right h.and one is as follows. From 
that place you proceed one kuroh to Chaukaey, three villages belonging to the Safi 
Afghans; and the hd’t-hand road, which, in fact, is the nearest, and also the most 
difficult, joins it at this place. Leaving Chaukaey and proceeding eight kuroh north, 
you come to Andar-Luchak,§§ a large village also belonging to the Safis; and on the 
way thither are numerous ascents and descents. You wend your W'ay along the Dew- 
Gal river, with lofty mountain ranges near by on either hand, and nuvnerous villages. 
Two roads diverge from this place als«). The left-hand road is this. Leaving Andar- 
Luchak, and proceeding a very short distance to the north-west, you come to Bad-gfir. 


* »SVy* pago 117. 

f This name may possibly be Kamcln. 

J KahV is the plural form of Kala’, and [/a'l the termiuatioii referretl to in note §, jmge 113. 

§ It will be noticed that, tliere is no particular village or town call(‘d Cluigiiii-Sarae, but, in ancient times, 
there might have been a White Sanie there. aScc page 11)7. 

II Ste page 107. 

if Gold wa.shingis cjirricd on at Pashat and in its ncighbourliood to some extent, and has been for a long 
period of time. 

** In one copy, Luliargaey. See i)age 116, and note ||, pagt; 113. 

ft Thus ill the diflV.rent eopies of tho MS. They must be an oflslioot of tlie Safi or Gbalzi tribes, 
perhaps llabii Ghal//its. It is by no means possible that tli(?y are of the well-known trading tribe of that 
name. 

ft This is the place marked ‘SShulut,”in Major-General Walkers maps, but it docs not occur in Major 
Wilson's. 

§§ The words (or word) are without vowel points, and the correct proniinciatioii h doubtful, but J Imve read 
them in the ordinary way. They may be Audaral-ehak, but this is improbable. Lutsak, with Afghdu 
signiiies in the Pus’lito or Afghan language “ lonesome,” “ solitary,” “ desolate,” etc. 
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From thence you proceed four kuroh north-west to Chalas,* a large village situated 
on the acclivity of a mountain, and belonging to the sept of people called Kohistdnls, 
previously referred to. North of it is tlm great mountain range, from which a river 
falls, which, running towards the south, through a dara’h in the mountains, unites 
with the river of (^hitral or Kashkar. 

“ Ascending the range from that village, and proceeding upwards for a distance of 
seven kuroh (over the Clialas Ghiis’haey, or Pass), and descending from the crest, on 
the other side, in the direction of north for about another seven kuroh, you reach 
Dera’h-i-Mulla-i-Nau, signifying ‘TheNewMnlliVs Halting Place’ or ‘ Dwelling Place.' 
The summit of this luonntain range, which is named Kutul by the Afghans, and Tiraj- 
Mir by the Tajziks of Ka8hkar,f and which always appears white from excessive snow, 
lies otj the left hand. By the way arc dense forests, among the trees of which are 
many descriptions of frnit-lx^aring trees, and nmch grass and herbage of various 
species; and, as from the smell of the grass (or herbage) a person becomes stupefied, 
people take an onion along with them in their hands, and imnn'diatcly on their brain 
becoming alTccted they smell tin; onion and also «;at it, and their brain recovers from 
the eft’cct.J 

“ Prom the three Safi villages named Chaukaey (previously mentioned as being one 
kuroh distant from Shalotacy) to the extreme point or crest of the Chalas Ghas’haey, 
this dara’h or valley is called Dew-Gal, § and the Dcra’h-i-Mulla-i-Nau is the name of a 
desolate halting place. Two kuroh north of the said dera’h tin; habitations and lands 
of the Kohistiinis commence, and two kuroh to the north of it is a large village 
belonging to the Safi Atghfms called Kalaey, or The Village, and situat(;d wdthin the 
Dara’h of Pich. II A small river issues near this dara’h (from another dara’li o])ening 
into it), and below Kalaey joins the river of Pich. This latter dai*a’h, or cleft in the 
inonntainsj^lf is called the Chap Dara’h, and the severity of its cold is simply intense. 

“ ’Phree kuroh north-west from Kalaey is Goslak, which is a large and w<;ll known 
village belonging to tin; S:ifi Aghans, and east of it is the <!onfluence of the (two) 
rivers. The northern river comes from the Kohistau or mountain tracts of Waman:** 
the sonthorni-f one flows from the mountain range of Koh-i-Kund ; and the two, having 
joined togetln;r, rec(‘ive the name of river of Pich. 

“ From Goslak to Wannin is three stages in the direction of north-west, and in that 
dara’fi (one of) the tribes of the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshar> dwell.JJ The inhabitants 
are on terms of friendship with the Afghan people of this part (the Safi8).§§ 

“ The right-hatid road is this. You leave Andar-Luehak, and proceed up the 
monntaitis by a Puss for a distance of eight kuroh in the direction of north, and, having 
reached the crest of the range, descend for about the same distance towards the norths 
east, and reach Gauran-Gal (in one copy, Kauran-Gal), which is a large village be- 
longing to the Kohistani s<‘pt of people. This Pass over the mountain range is known 
as the Gauran-Gal Ghas’haey. || || Leaving Gauran-Gal village, and ascending the 
mountains lor a distance of tw o kuroh in the direction of north-east, and again de- 
scending for two kuroh in the same direction, you reach Kanda’h-Gal, a small village 
of the t^'d i Afghans, situated on the river of Pich. 

You then proceed four kuroh north-west to Gorii or Guro, and then another 
kuroh to the east brings you to Gurol (in one copy Gui-arol). Proceeding one 
kuroh farther east, Atitey-Grsuu or Ijtey-Gram^l ^ is reached, and another kuroh from 


* In 'one copy (‘litilbiis, but scarcely correct. 

f Tinij-Mir, nlso culled Snrowar. See jiago 15G, A peak of this range appears in Klpliinsloiu.’s map under 
the name of Coond,” but it is the name given to the range and not to ti single peak. 

J There arc other “ Onion MouiiiainsJ ” apparently, besides those of Tibbat referred to in note 
page 180. 

§ Sec page 108. 

|| This is a dcpi.'ndency of Kunar, but it is a separate dara’h. 

f It is a dura’ll opening into the other. 

** For an account of the Dara’h of Waman, or Wama’h, see page 134. 

ff It is not meant here that the river comes from llic south, but that one conies from the north and the 
other runs to the southward of that, and south cf Goslak village. Its probable course is north-west or there* 
abouts, flowing, as it does, from Koh-i-Kund. 1 have before remarked, in^ note 1[, page 101, that what 
appears, in our latest maps, far away in the north, as the source of the Alingar or Kow river, will he found 
really to iJb a tributary of the Pich river, and, consequently, of the river of Cliitral or ICasb^ar ; ami from what 
is mentioned above, and in the account of the Dara’h of Wjiina’h or Wamaii, I feel pretty ccrt.aiu that my 
surmises will turn out correct. I believe a cross chain intervenes between the sources of the two rivers of 
Kow and Pich, running north-west and south-east. This river I believe to bo the identical one reached by 
Amir Timfir, referred to at page 137. See note •*, page 101, and page 147. 

tt See “ Notes on KAfiristAn,” page 21. 
page 106. 

W Not to oe found in any of our maps* 

Tnf In one copy Awtey-GrAm. 


map under 


)es, trom Koh-i-Kund. 1 have hctorc remaricoa, in nore i, page iiu, inai wnac 
s, far away in the north, as the source of the Alingar or Kow river, will hs found 
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thence, to the north-west, Ndfi-Grdm. From that place you go on for another three 
kuroh to the north-west to Kot-Gal,* * * § and two kuroh west from thence to Kandaey. 
Another half a kuroh in the direction of west brings you opposite to Kalaey of the Sdfis, 
mentioned in the left-hand route, and which lies on the left-hand side. The river 
previously mentiuned as issuing from the Chap Dara’h, on the right hand, urntes with 
the river of Pich. From thence (the point near Kalaey) you proceed three kuroh 
north-west to Goslak, under or below which village there is a wooden bridge over both 

rivers. „ 

« Three kuroh south-west of (Joslak is Bustalsi, which is the name of a village at 
the foot of tlie range of Koh-i-Kund, from which direction a river comes. 

“ From the village of Kanda’h-Gal to Kalaey, in fact, from Kanda h-Gal to the 
wooden bridge spanning the river of Bustala below Goslak, the river of Pich lies near 
by on the right-hand side, and you proceed along the heights overhanging it.”t 


'Ticenty-JiTst lloute. From Chaghtin-Scirde to GoslaJi, 


“ From Mano-gaey, in the Dara’h of Chaghaii-Sanie, mentioned in the nineteenth 
route (page 144), yoii proceed four kuroh north-west to Shanbey-Gam, which is a large 
village, and on the way thither there is much water. The country is in a good state 
of cultivation, and populous ; and the river of Pich lies near by on the right hand. 
From this village two roads diverge. The right-hand one is as follows. 

“ Leaving Shanhey-Gara, yon proceed in the direction of east, and pass the river of 
Pich by the wooden bridge, and then, going for a short distance to the north of it, 
reach Aota or TJta-pur, a village of considerable size, peopled by 'JYijziks, and from 
this place’ the Dara’h of Chaghsin-Sarae terminates. 

« From Aota or tJta-pur you' proceed five kuroh to the north-west to Biir Kandaey, 

nf tViA Si/ifi AfVlinrw • nnrl na in this rniifn frroal: 



* The Martyrs’ Road,’| and it is very narrow and very difficult. A lofty mountain 
range rises on the right hand, and the river of Pich flows on the left. 

“ From Bar Kandaey, you go on for a distance of five kuroh in the direction 
of north-west, and reach Daraey, a village of the Safi Afghans; and another 

half a kuroh, in the same direction as before, brings you to Nang-Lam 


This is a large ami well known village, belonging to the Safi Afghans, and is situated 
at the entrance of a gorge. About half the village (and its lands) is inhabited by the 
Koiustani people in conjunction with the Safis. On the right-hand side of the village 
(from the way the narrator approached Nang-Lam from Bar Kandaey, that is to say, 
the right-hand side from the north-west) is the commencement of a great Dara’b called 
Wanat,l| previously described (at page 132), the chief place in which, and the 
residence of the Ciiief, Sharaf Gul Khsin, is called Wae-Gal. A river flows out of it, 
which runs to the right, and Joins the river of Pich, and over it they have thrown a 
wooden bridge. 

“ Crossing the river of Wanat near Nang-Lam by the wooden bridge, you proceed 
one kuroh west to llacha’h-Lam, a village inhabited by Safi Afghfins. From the 
latter place yon go one kuroh and a half east to Kandaey, another largo village inha- 
bited by the same tribe, and then four kuroh in the same direction to Saidur, another 


* It will 1)0 noticed how often the word “ //f//,” written with short occurs us au affix to names of 

places ill lliese parts, as in Nnr-Gul, Wac-Gai, Dew-Gal, Kandu’h-Gal, etc. In the same manner Idm fre- 
quently oocnrs, and uz in the termination of l\am-uz, Dey-uz, or Di-uz, etc. What these words may moan 
1 cannot siy, but they are certainly not without some appropriate signification. They arc not Persiau or 
Tajzik, nor are they Pii.Vlito. The same may be said of tauy as in Shiir tan, and Cluigya-Un. 

t The wiiler seems t<j mean tliat tlie banks of the river are high, and that you proceed along these cliffs, 
the river flowing beneath. 

J AU Miihainuiiulaii w riters complain of the Iiostility of the Tor and Spin Katiris, especially the former, and 
their slaying trjivellors and others wJiom they can waylay. They do not for u moment imagine that there can 
be*an^ martyrs umong the KafuTS. They are supposed to forget what they have snllered, and are still suffering, 
at the hands of MuMilmans, — their lauds seized, their property plundered, and constant raids made upon them 
for the express ca]*turL* of their young people, who arc carried away, and sold into slavery. 

§ This name, in Major Wilson’s m.ip, is written “Noghlan,” with a ffh, another specimen of the vitiation 
of words, but in Cliaghan-Sarao, w'hich doea contain guttural it ia left out, and the word ia ^written 
“Chigur Serai.’* In the above word also n has been substituted for the final /». 

II There i.s a village marked in Major Wilson’s map as ‘‘ Want,” but this is merely the vitiated name of tho 
great dara’h, which appears to have been considered a village only. Wdnat is thirty kuroh in length.—filctf 
page 132. , * 
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village of the Safis. Below this village there is a wooden bridge over the river of 
PIcb. From Saidur you go half a kuroh to the west to the large village of Ldnd4-ir, 
and then two kuroli more in the same direction, and cross the river of Pich by the 
wooden bridge to Karidaey, above mentioned. The road from this place to Goslak 
has been, already described (at page 146) in the preceding route. 

“ From Aota-phr or tJta-p^ir to the wooden bridge at Kandacy, you proceed along 
the heights, and the river of Pich lies on the left-hand side, and the crest of the 
mountain ranges on the right. 

“ The left-hand route is this. Leaving Shanbey-GAm and proceeding four kuroh to 
the north-west, inclining north, you reach Katar Kala’,* a stone built fort belonging to 
the SAfis. You then go on from thence for a distance of three kuroh in the direction 
of north-west, to Kanda’h-Gal. This route they called SArey Gata’h, ‘ the Perforated 
Stone Hoad. The river of Pich flows on the right hand, and the great mountain 
range towers upwards on the left. 

“ The road from Kanda’h-fxal to Goslak has been already detailed (at page 145).” 


Tu'mty-second Haute. From Nur-Gal to Sho-mds/i. 

“ Leaving Nur-Gal {see p.agc 110) and proceeding six kuroh to the north-west, in- 
clining north, into a dara’h or valley in the mountains, you reach Kar-ChandA, the 
name by whi(;h several villages are called, belonging to the SAfi AfghAns. You then 
go on for a distance of seven kuroh north, to Ghazi-Abad, the name given to three 
villages belonging to the sanu! tribe. Another seven kuroh farther, in the direction 
of north-west, brings you to Sho-mAsb, a large village belonging to the people known 
by the name of KohistAnis. This dara’h, extending from NAr-Gal to Sho-mash, is 
known as the Dara’h of MazAr, previously described (at page 108). A river issues from 
the great mountain range north of Sho-mAsh, which passes GhAzi-AbAd and Kar- 
ChandA, and becomes expended in irrigating the lands dependent on NAr-tJal. 

“ Every footstep you take from NAr-Gal towards Sho-m Ash is on the ascent, and you 
follow the course of the river above referred to. Towards the north from Sho-mash is 
a lofty mountain, always capped with snow, which is part of the mighty range known 
as Kund, Tiraj-Mir, and Sarow'ar, described in the account of the territory of KasbkAr 
farther on (page 157).” 


Tn'cnty^ihird Haute. From S^hewah to Sho-mdsh. 

“ Setting out from S’hewa’h or K’hewa’hJ you proceed four kuroh north-west to 
Buda’h-YAla’i, a pl.ace inhabited by SAfi AfghAns, and from thence proceeding another 
kuroh farther in the same direction, reach Kala’-i-Shahi, a large village belonging to 
the people known as KohistAnis. You then go on for four kuroh more, still in the 
direction of north-west, to Stan,§ another large village belonging to the same race of 
people, and then on to SarAr and Khandaey, distant between six and seven kuroh 
north, the names by which several villages belonging to the Spin KAfiris, or Safed- 
PoshAn, are known. |1 This tribe is so called on account of their wearing white 
apparel. 

“ Leaving the Spin KAfiri villages and going six kuroh north, Aret is reached, which 
is another large village, situated on a steep slope of the mountain, and belonging to 
the KohistAni people. One kuroh farther in the direction of north brings you to 
Sho-mash. 

“ The dara’h extending from S’hewa’h or K’hewa’h to SarAr they call the Dara’h of 
NAr {see page 108). On the north it adjoins the range of Koh-i-Kund, from which a 


• Katar is tho name of the most bigoted of the Tor Kdfiri tribes. — See “ Notes on Kafiristan/' page 2^ ^ 
f Tho writer does not give the meaning of these words, but ‘‘sfifaej” and ‘^siWh” in tho Afghan language 
signify a fissure, a chasm, orifice, hole, opening, &o., and “ gata’h,” a largo i*ound stone or boulder, fragment of. 
rock, and the like. The name of tho route, therefore, appears capable of this translation, lit. “ the Hole o 
Fissure Stone or Rock,” a noun being often used in place of an adjective to quality another noun. — See 
Grammar, page 24. 

X See ffkgo 109. This word being feminine, it would become S’hewey or K’hewey by inflection in con* 
versation with Afgbdns. 

§ In one copy Sutun.’^ 

if Those villages are situated in the Dara’h of Ndr, and Khandaey is the chief. See pages 109 and 110. 

‘ . ■ . ■- • .. 
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river issues, the water of which is expended in the irrigation of the lands of S’hewa’h 
or K’hewa’h.* * * § 

In following the route just described you keep along the course of the river, and 
every footstep you take is upwards ; and close by, on either side, lofty mountains rise, 
which are well wooded, and contain many fruit-bearitig as well as other trees, and 
shrubs of various kinds. 

“ By going from the village of Stan in the direction of west, and crossing a great 
mountain range, people descend into the Dara’h of Alingiir.”f 


Ticeiity.fourth Houle. From Chaghdn-Sarde to Wae-Gal.\ 

“ The route from Cbaghan-Sariie to Nang-LAm has bc.'cn previously detailed (at 
page 146) in the twenty-first route. Leaving Nang-Lam you proceed six kuroh (in 
the direction of north-west) to Nasha’i, a large village belonging to, and named after, 
a sub-tribe of the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Posban who inhabit it. Its inhabitants are so 
famed tor their valour and intrepidity among tlndr own people as to have become 
proverbial. Prom thence s»iven kuroh farther north is Wiie-Gal, a large village, and 
place of residence of Arjalah Khan,§ the Tor Kafiri. This dara’h or grctat cleft in 
the mountains, externling from near Nang-Lam to Wae-Gal, is known as the Dara’h 
of WAnat, previously described (at page 132).” 


TivetUy-Jifth Route. From jS/i/b’-ZanH to Wde-Gal. 

** Having crossed the river ofChitrAl or KAshkAr at Shur-tan (mentioned at pages 
151 and 172) to the western bank, you proceed one kuroh west, and then enter a 
dara’h among the mountains. From that point you turn to the north, and proceed 
for the distance of another kuroh, when you begin to reach cultivation and habitations. 
You then continue to go on for another seven kuroh in the diri^etion of north-west, 
when a great mountain range commences. By the way, from the banks of the riv()r 
towards this point, there are ten or twelve villages belonging to the ShinwAri tribe of 
AfghAns, and know'ii by the general name of Shi-(ial.^ Proceeding north from [the 
commencement of the great mountain range referred to, and wending your way for a 
distance of ten kuroh, ascending and descending the ascents and descents of this 
rajige, you reach the large village of Punat,** belonging to the Tor KAfiris or Si’Ah- 
PosliAn. 

‘'You then proc<*ed three kuroh from thence, in the direction of north, to Birah- 
Gal or Beiah-Gal, also inhabited by the same race of people, and, after going another 
three kuroh farther north, you reach Chonash,j*t likewise inhabited by the Tor KAfiris. 
This Dara’h they style Punat, and it is under the sway of Arjalab Khan before 
mentioned. 

“ I’he river which issues from this dara’h passes beyond Shi-Gal, and joins the river 
of ChitrAl or KAshkAr. 

“ Setting (mt from Chonash and proceeding twelve kuroh west, inclining north-west, 
you reach WAe-Gal, which they also call VVAc-GalAn.|J On the w.'iy thither you have 
to cross a lofty defile or pass, leading over mountains towering to the heavens.” 


* The eastern Afghans pronounce .s'h as /<’//, as in Pcs’liawar and Pek’hawar, and therefore I need not give 
l)Otli forms of tliti word again. See pages 106 and 109, 

t Sec note page 101, and note ft* 

j This is tlm chief place of the Wanat Durali and residence of its chief. Sec page 132. 

§ All gn at clviefs of whatever race in these parts appear to have the title of Khdn assigned to theiOi 
Ifcli^her I ight or not. To a Ivafiri chief it is only applicable under the siguification of “ Chief.” At page 138, 
Wae-Gal is s:iul to be the place of residence of the chief of the tribe of the Tor . Kafiris of Wdnat, namely, 
Sharaf Giil Khan, an anecdote of Avhose magnanimity is there related. Arjalali Khdn, who appears to bavo 
been a mcinlxir of the, saiiu! family, and also resided here, held sway over the Punat Dara’h mentioned bolow. 

II Incorrectly written “ Shurlaii ” in the latest maps, 

% The Dara’li is also called Slii-Gal. See page 107- 

Masson heard of this ydsiee, hut he made Pandit” of it. 
tt 'Jl-he “ Chanesh ” of Major Wilson’s map is evidently the vitiated form of tbis name, 
jj The plural form pf Wae-Gal. 
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Ttventi/sh’fh Houte. Frcrm Harand{i to Apd-luky up the Danish of Lut- Dih, which 

route leads into Badakhshdn. 

“ By tljia route you le.ave Harand6, proceed north-west, and cross the river of 
Chitrj'd or KAshkar % means of a raft. You then continue to proceed for a distance 
of sixteen kuroh farther to the north-west (through a dara’h) to Kam-Az,* a large 
village belonging to the Tor Kafiris of the Karn-Az tribe, and the place of nisidence of 
Dacy-MA and Astan Malik. Those persons pay allegiance to the Badshahs of Kashkar. 
On the way thither (from HarandA) are several villages belonging to the Tor Kafiris 
or Si’ah-Poshan, and the dara’h itself is called the Dara’h of Kam-Az. The KashkAri 
people likewise call it KAm. 

“ Leaving the KAm-Az village you proceed one kuroh north-west to the village of 
KauzAlah, and a little to the north-west of it is Munjish, which the AfgliAn people call 
KashtAr,f and which is under the sway of Din Malik and KauzAlah Malik. From 
thence you proceed four kuroh (in the same direction as before) to MAdo-Gal, and 
then another four kuroh north to Pur Sitam, afterwards three kuroh farther to ChApA, 
and a distance of eight kuroh more brings you to Liit-Dih, a large village, under the 
rule of Lut-KAr and Shut Malik. This teiTifory is likewise called Lut-Dih, which is 
the name of the great dara’h, previously described (at page 133), the greater part of 
which belongs to the Tor Kafiris. It extends in length from near the river of ChitrAl 
or KAshkAr to the Kotal, or Pass, of ApA-luk, over the great snowy mountain range 
of Tiraj-Mir, Sarowar, or Koh-i-Kuncl, as it is variously called, a distance of nearly 
fifty kuroh. 

“ From Lut-Dih you proceed five kuroh in the direction of north, and reach Pada- 
mukiih, and then another seven kuroh in the same direction tr» Slmt-Gal. Nine 
kuroh more, in the sanui direction as before, brings you to ApA-luk, the name of a 
desolate halting place at the foot of the great snowy range above referred to. By 
crossing this mountain range you ean proceed into HadakhshAn, by the defile leading 
over it called the Kotal or Pass of ApA-luk.” 

The ApA-luk Pass is a very important one, and has never yet been mentioned by 
any other writer than the author of these surveys, and I mention it that he may receive 
the credit due to him. It is but ninety-six miles in a straight line from the town of 
JalAl-AbAd, eighty-eight from Pashat, one hundred and twenty-five from our fi’ontier 
fort of AbA-zi, and within less than one hundred and fifty miles of Pes’hAwar. I believe 
it to be as practicable as the majority of the passes over the HindA-Koli range, the 
" famous Baroghil Pass,” by which “ Jinjis ” did not return from the Indus to 

Kashgar,” included. It would probably offer no greater obstacles than we first 
encountered in the BolAn and Khaibar Passes. 

An enemy in possession of BadakhshAn, desiring to reach JalAl-AbAd or Pes’hAwar, 
would save a vast distance by adopting it instead of the passes leading to KAbul. He 
might either reach JalAl-AbAd by the LamghAn district, or by KAnar, or reach Pes’hAwar 
by DAnish-Kol, and other routes herein described. Besides the ApA-luk Kotal, an 
enemy in possession of BadakhshAn would also be able to command the other passes 
farther east, leading into KAshkAr, described farther on. The Russians have not been 
exploring on the border, — in fact in BadakhshAn itself,! — and pushing their rccon~ 
noissances southward in this direction for nothing, neither has a Russian General been 
lately in DarwAz without an object. It is that they may have “ more strings to their 
bow ” than Marw. 

To return to the description of the route. 

** At this baiting place (ApA-luk) a river issues from these mountains, which flows 
downwards, and finally enters the river of ChitrAl or KAshkAr near HarandA ; and in 
going to ApA-luk from the last-named place you follow the course of the river, with 
lofty mountains rising on either side of you. The keenness of the air in this part iii^s^ 
excessive as to be almost beyond explanation.” 


* E&m-dS ia one of the eighteen tribes mentioned in my “ Notes op EafiristAn," page 26, 
f Here^ as at page 188, in two copies of the original it is Kashtdr. 

1 See page 162. 
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Twenty-seventh Route. From Lut-Dih to Skaghut. 

“ Setting out from Lut-Dih you proceed for a distance of thirty kuroh east to 
Bushkar, a village of considerable size inhabited by Tor Kafiris or Sl’ah-Poshan. On 
the way thither you experience intense cold and pass over lofty defiles. "The Tor 
KAdris here dwell as ildfs or nomads, and also as permanent inhabitants in settled 
abodes. The mountainous tract here referred to is known by the name of Lut-Koh. 

“ From Bushkar two kuroh to the north-east is a spring of hot water, as has been 
mentioned at page ICO, and a little, stream issues from that point and flows on to 
Shaghut. Going one kuroh north-east from thence (the liot spring), you reach Dur- 
shub, a place inhabited by Kohiatanis, and another three kuroh in the same direction 
brings you to Mhgh,* which is a large village belonging to the Tajzik race. 

" By the way you pass much cultivation and many inhabited places. A small river 
comes from the left hand (of Mugh), and joins the Ah or river of Dur-shuh. From 
Mhgh you go on for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of north-east, and reach 
Shaghut, which is the name of a town as well as of the Dara’h, and the seat of govern- 
ment and residence of Khan Bahadur, Badshah, who pays allegiance to the ruler of 
Kdshkar, to which Shaghut belongs, and will be found described under the head of 
K^shkar farther on (at page 158). 

” South of Shaghut there is a wooden bridge over tin? river of Dur-shub, by which 
you proceed. East of Shaghut, again, is the junction of several rivers. The stream 
from the Dara’h of Ujur, at the foot of the snowy mountain rangef (see pages 157 and 
186), the river of the Dara’h of Moini, and that of Dur-shub here unite, and then, 
running to the south-east, fall into the river of Chitriil or Kashkar.J 

“ The whole ot the preceding ten routes, as Avell as the Twelfth Route (page 104), 
are more or less infested by the Tor Kafiris or Si’iih-Poshiin, who lie in ambush and 
slay travellers who may fall into their hands. By those leading to Wae-Gal, Apa-luk, 
and Lut-Koh, none but the Tor-Kafirls are able to proceed for the same reason, unless 
travellers can secure their permission, or enter into an agreement with them. It is 
very unusual, however, for the Tor Kafiris to enter into such accord with other races, 
or to admit strangers into their country.”§ 


Twenty-eighth Route. From Pashat, the chief town of Kunar, to Kaldr and 

Gamhhir. 

“ The route leading from Pashat to tTid-piir has been before described (at page 146). 
From thence you proceed ujiwards for a distance of eight kuroh, in the direction of 
north-east, over a difficult mountain range. Amved there, you find four villages 
situated on a plateau or table laud, belonging to the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshaii. The 
first is called Gamhhir ; the second, which is styled Sal-gar and Siie-gar,|| lies north of 
Gambhir; the third is Katar, and lies south of Gamhhir }•![ and the fourth is known 
as Dey-uz or Di-Az,** and is situated cast of Gamhhir. 

“ In the sides of the mountains around these four villages, situated as they arc in 
this elevated position, are numerous ravines. There is abundance of water, and the 
gardens are very numerous. From this elevated site likewise, the villages of the 
Dara’h of Dcw-Galff can be seen away in the east.” 


* page 184. 
j* »StT page 156. 

J ITerp is another instance of how proper names arc renderoil unintelligible hj trusting to the car alone. 
Shaghut, Dur-shuh, Monii, ami rji-rii, are what the “ llnvihlar” has rendered Shogolh, Dai'osh, Momia, and 
Owcer; Mjijor-GoiuTal Walker has not got the first word down, but the .second and third are the same as above 
given, and for the fourth he has Ovir. In Major Wilson’s map, again, these appear as Shagar or Shogotb, 
Daro.sh, Momia, and Obir ! jMomia for Moriil might pa.s.s, but not one of the others is correct as wntten and 
proiioutjccd bjr the ])eoj)lc of thescf parts. 

5 under the disguise of devotees, as mentioned at page 143. 

II In MS. j and ! when no points are given, arc very liable to be mistaken one for the other. As . and J 
are oft(?n intf*rohangeal)lp, Sac-gar evidently refers to Sdc-gal. See my “ Kafiristan,” page 28. 

, ^ This is also plainly written Gamanbhir in two copies, and, sometime?, in all four. 

This place i.s what Masson heard of, but not s(?cing it written, turned it forthwith into ‘‘ Ddh (village) Uz.” 
These four places are near the frontier of K6nar wWch Masson visited, but which name, like n^t of the 
proper names in his works, through trusting to the ear alone, he vitiates, and makes “IQionar^ of. The 
termination ‘‘ iiz ” occurs in several names, Kam-iiz for example, which is the name of one of the tribes, 
tt Sec pages 108 and 144. 

* * 
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Tnoenty-ninth Houte, From Pashat of the BdHtii-Kardh or BahA-Kard Darah to 
Sh&r-tan on the Silver of Chitrdl or Kdshkdr. 

“ From Pashat of Biibii oi* Bdbh-Karii there are two roads to Shdr-taii.* The right* 
hand road is as follows : — 

“ Setting out from Pashat of Babu-Kard you go three kuroh in the direction of 
north to Kiin-Bat, a small village peopled by the ’Arab sept or tribe, f previously 
referred to (at page 117), who are known as Sikandari (that is to say, Alexanderine),| 
and pay obedience to the Tarkalarni Afghan Chief. From thence you go on for half a 
kuroh north-west to Cibar-Kot,§ an ancient fortress (now wholly dilapidated and 
desolate), and then half a kuroh farther north to Bagandcl, a place inhabited by 
TarkalArnis. Proceeding another twenty-four kuroh from thence you reach Shdr-tan, 
which, as before mentioned, is a village of considerable size on the banks of the river 
of Chitral or Kdsbkar. On the way thither you have to cross the great mountain 
range separating Kunar from Bajawr, in the clefts and recesses of which snow always 
lies, and in that range the Tor Kaliris lie in ambush to waylay travellers and kill 
them. 

“ The left-hand route is this. From Pashat of Baba-Kara you proceed three kuroh, 
a little to the west of north, to Lo-e-Gram, — ‘the Great Village,’ and Kan-Bat lies 
near by on the right hand. From thence you go twelve kuroh to Kalaey-i-Mahmud 
Khiin, Tarkabini^i, — ‘ Malimiid Khan’s Village’ — and by the way have to cross the same 
lofty range of mountains. The climate is e-Kceedingly cold, .and the Tor Kaliris, or 
Black-clad Unbelievers, infest th(; road. 

“ You go on from the last-immtioned village seven kuroh in the direction of west,, 
inclining north-west, to Shur-tan, and the road is much the .same as before.” 


Thirtieth Route. From Pashat of Bdbd-Karah or Babu-Kard to Pashat, the chief 

town of Kunar. 

“ Leaving Pashat of Babii-Kard you proceed five kuroh in the direction of south- 
west to Kuwwji,|| a small village, and on the way thither you pass numerous small 
villages, and go up .and down many ascents and descents. You then proceed another 
kuroh and a half in the direction of south-west, inclining west, to the large village of 
pharama-Duhola’h, and from that place on to Der.^ From thence you go on for 


* See pages 148, IGG, and 172. 

f It is quite ii mistake to siippase, ns Las been stated in a recent compilation, that tbeso “so-called” ’Araba 
cither came Avitli “Tiniurlang,” or that they “have colonized Ihijawar, realiawar, and Pjighiiiaii.” Where 
they arc to ho IVnind in Pes’liawar the chronicler snyeth not. They arc the ancient — the mo.st ancient, ns far as 
we know— -inhabitaats of Ihijawr, and had been sciilod therein centuries before the appearance of the Afghans 
in that territory, and long anterior to Amir Tiiiuir’s day. It is amusing to find that those enthusiasts who 
would make out the Afghans or Putjin.s to be tho IlaVnc^ of the Greeks, tho “Ivakars’* to be “Dadicaj,’* 
the “Afridis” “ A pary tie,” and suchlike nonsense, do not take into the least account the various tribes of 
people whom the Afghans found in the tracts north of the river of Kabul when they first entered them, several 
tribes of which havo been mentioned in these “ Notes.” 

I See pages 106 and 117, note page 156, para. 14, and note t> page 203, para. 5. 

§ This place I believe to be the fortress in which Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, was impri-soiicd by his brother^ 
when some of his troops mutinied against him at Marigalab, and in which he was subsf’fpiently murdered by 
Alimad, son of tho blind Muhammad, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 433 H. See my “ Translation of the TabakAt-i- 
Nasirl,” page 95. 

The word is written Giri, and Gibavi, as well as Gihari, but, in the majority 

of MSS. in which tho uarao occurs, it is but when wo take into account that the point of a is often 

turned into ^ in MSS., and vice versd^ and that the copyists often use little or no discrimination, I am pretty 

well convinced that the fortress here referred to, Kila’-i-Gibari or Gibar Kot, is tbc identical place. 

Sult/iii Mahnuid, Mas’ud’s fatlier, made conquests in these very parts, as meiitioued elsewhere (page 135) 
and it is evident that the Gliazmn SuUAns held s>vay over them, which were dependencies of liurshabdr, also 
called Parshawar (Pes’hawar) ; and it is also clear that, w’hen the Chingiz Khan invaded the Kliwarazmi terri* 
tory south of the Iliudu-Koh, these parts were in possession of tho Ighral^i Musalmaiis, who were Turks (hence 
the occurrence of so many Turkish names), and that from them he took the fortress of Qibari. See “ Trons*^ 
lation of the X*^ba:lj;at-i-Na 9 irl,” note 2, page 76, note at page 1021, page 1043, and note §, page 167 of this 
Section of Notes. * 

] See page 168. 

^ This is not Dir of Panj-Korah, it must bo remembered, but the village referred to at page 117, belonging 
to the tJtlaoy Dara’h of Bi^jawr, is differently spelt, and has a meaning in Piis'hto. 

There is no doubt whatever ns to which side of the mountain range separatiug Bdjawf from Chitr&l and : 
Ednar (Re B&bd-l^arah Dara’h lies, and certainly Fanj-Korah docs not, and never did, extend down to 
Kdnaf river, nor within thirty miles of it. See Colonel 0. M. MacGregor’s ** Central Asia,” Tart 
page 122, 
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another half a kuroh west to BudAlaey, which is also a considerable village, then 
another kuroh and a half south-west to Khirka’h, another large village, and from 
thence a distance of two kuroh more (towards tlic west) brings you to Tsaparaey, 
mentioned (at page 180). You then proceed two kuroh farther to GhiWhaey,* the 
name of the small village at the foot of the pass over the mountains. From this point 
to Hindu-Kaj and nisara’h, the road has been already described ” (at page 143). 


It will have been clearly understood from the general description of its dara’hs and 
rivers at page 115, and from the description of the routes just concluded, f that Bs'ijawy 
is not, by any manner of means, “ an undulating plain,” as some have stated it to be, 
“ twenty-five miles long and from twoti) seven broad;” neither is “the southern part of 
** Bfijawar (.sic) a fine op(m valley varying from three to as much as fifteen miles in 
“ widtii, and al)Out thirty-five to forty miles in length.” Bajawr is totally different. 
It is not “ bounded on the north by Panjkora,” but by the southernmost part of the 
ICashkar State. Patij-Korah bounds its upper portion on the east and north-east. 
“ Nawagai ” is not the name of cither “ a district” or a dara’li ; neither is there “ a 
** district ” called “ IMalnnud,” which is a man’s name, but there is a “ kalaey ” or 
village” of jMalimud Khiin, just mentioned in the twenty-ninth route. 

In Major T. .1. Montgomerie’s account of his “Sapper ITavildar’s journey,” in the 
** Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,” Vol. 42, for 1872, page 182, we are 
told, on the authority of the “IJavildar,” apparently, that “Bajaur is divided into three 
“ districts, viz., Jandul (MiankilaiJ), Nawagai, and Shahr.” The foregoing account 
will show how erroneous this statement is. Bajawr cotisists of eight Dara’fis, and the 
^'Havild.'u- ” has named but one of them, Jandul, and that incorrectly. It is a pity that 
the “ Havildar,’’ during his survey, could not manage to obtain and write down the 
proper names of both persons and places. In the article in question as they now 
stand, such as “Jandul ”§ for Chandawul, “Burwa” (by no means a nice name) for 
B^rwah, etc., a person who so pronounced them to the people would not be 
understood. 

I must say that tin; map accompanying the Mullsi’s explorations, published in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s .lournal,” meagre as his explorations appear to have been, 
is certainly the more correct one here, as far as it goes, as is confirmed by the details 
of the surveys which I have given in the preceding pages. 

I have now complettvl the description of the routes leading into Latnghan, Kfinar, 
Kfm)an, Bajawr, Pes’hawar, and the Kafiristiin, and given a brief account of those 
parts, and some of tiie other dependemcies of the Kabul territory, peopled by the Tiijzik 
race. I must therefore turn northwards now towards Kashkar, after which I shall 
move eastwards towards 'fibbat and the Abac Sin or Indus, and give a short account of 
the various tracts of country in that direction down as far as Atak and Pes’hawar. 

Ist September 1879. 


lyiSHKAll AND ITS DaKA’hS. 

Before entering upon the details of the routes leading into Kashk.'ir,!] it will be well 
to give some account of the country, which is known generally to Europeans, but very 
erroneously so, as the country of Shah-Kator.^f 

“ Under the general name of Kashkar arc included two tracts of country : one, 
Kashkar-i-Psi’in, or Lower K^ishkar, also called Chitral, which, on account of t being 
intei-changeabie with r, is also called Chitrar, and the other Ksishkdr-i-Bala,** or Upper 
Kashkar, or Mastfich, from its chief town. 

“ I'bis is an extensive tract of territory inhabited almost exclusively by the T/ijzik 


* Soc |)age.s 1 13 and 164. 

+ Sec also ]»ag(i 181. 

T This is probably meant for Kalacy-i-Mijigdn, or Da Miagiiiio Kalaey, referred to at pages 164 and 168. 

JJ^Jhaiidaul ” is equally incorrect. The word is cvidenlly Turkish. 

I It must not be supposed, from the title of those ‘‘Notes,” that 1 account l^dshkdr and other independent 
States to he coutninod in Afghatiistdn, because 1 do not. As 1 have before explained, Afgh&nistdn is properly 
each parts as Afghans dwell in. 

^ Which is not correct, but Shah-i-Kator, — ^King of the Kator (people), as Abd-1-Fajl writes it in the 
A'in-i-Akbari. See also note §, page 133. “ Khator ” is out of the question, there being no h in the evord* 
Afglidns, in conversation, would translate Fa’in and Bald into Pus’hto, and call these Edz and PdB| or 
Lar and Bar, J^dshkdr, but the names by which they are known to their inhabitants are as above. 
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race, and consists of nine largo dara’hs or valleys, upon eacli of which numerous 
smaller ones open,’’* * * § 

Since I wrote ujy “Accounts” of “ Kashkar and Panj-Korah,” and “Upper and 
“Lower Suwut,” in the “Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” No. 11., for 18G4, 
and No. III., for 1862, I have obtained much extra information concerning this 
country and other territories north of the Kabul river, and I am gratified to find that, 
although the former paper, written seventeen years ago, was sornewh.it meagre, I have 
little or nothing to alter or correct, and that much of the same information as is con- 
tained in it has since been corroborated by native explorers and others, as a com- 
parison of their reports will show, and also that much is contained in it which they did 
not discover. 

“ The whole of this extensive territory, included under the name of Kashkar, may 
be called one great Dara’h. Its climate is severe, it contains lofty mountain ranges, 
and lies immediately on the skirts of the great snowy range, here called 'firaj-Mir and 
Sarowar, which bounds it on the north, and for some distance on the north-west. 

“ This tract is famous for all sorts of delicious fruits, which are produced in great 
abundance, and f«)r the pureness of its water, which is obtainable from a thousand 
springs. It contains, as previously mentioned, nine large dara’lis, and out of the 
lesser ramifications of which, or still smaller valleys among the mountains which open 
into them, rivers of greater or less extent issue, and join the river of Kiishkar, Chitral, 
or Chitrar, or Palpi Sang, as it is variously designated. 

“ There is little level ground tlmmghout this country ; and the people build their 
villages on hills, and the ridges and slopes of mountains, and there till the land 
available for cultivation. The land is mostly dependent on rain for irrigation, but a 
good deal is irrigated by means of canals and cuts from the rivers, when the nature of 
the ground facilitates their construction. The tax assessed on the former lands is one 
tenth of the produce, and on the latter one fourth. Barley, wheat, an 1 rice are 
produced in abundance, and the hills and wilds may be said to teem wdth various fruit 
and nut-bearing trees, anrl shrubs. 

“ Salt, turmeric, and small wares, such as needles, thread, scissors, knives, combs, 
etc., of rough rvorkmanship, are imported from Pes’hi'iwar and Kash-mir ; and coarse 
fabrics, such as chintz and other piece; goods of coarse texture, from Pes’hawar, 
Yar-kand, and Badakhshnti. Tea, sugar, and horses are brought from Yar-kaml, the 
merchants of which bring with them ingots of silver, which they call inlnt. {i/amlA'i) 
to pay for merchandise to take back wdth them. They state that there is a silver 
mine in Khita, the; daily produce of which amounts to about 10,000 ingots, each of 
which weighs eighty tola’hs of Hind, and the silver of these ingots is exceedingly 

S ure.f A few pearls and precious stones come from Badakhshan, and iron from 
Itijawr and Panj-Korah. Other articles of import are coarse sugar medicines, 

8pice.s, arms and ammunition, and metal utensils. 

“ Silken fabrics, coloured and white cotton textures, cotton, opium, knives and 
swords, ijashmi (jade) J articles, and goat leather, which they call buzi^ fetch very high 
prices (that i^, when the author wrote). 

“Among the most highly esteemed fabrics of the Kashkar territory are — 

shawls or scarves — of silk, and a description of cloth called asl _(«;•,§ which are taken 
to Kabul and Pes’hawar. The former fetch high prices. 


• In the Jirtiol(3 on the “Kafirs,” previously alluded to at page 129, tlio writer says tho “ blaek-legjgod 
“ Kafirs arc kinsmen of the Chitrali;” and in another place that “We (the writer?) have no iiiibrmation on tha 
“ subject of their (his ‘ black logged ’) relations with the Chitrali (all the iiihaliitants of ICashkjir- are 

* Chitrali’ accordiug to this theory) an Aryan people who have become ‘ Mahoniodan.* ” If tho writer had 
looked into tho account of the “18 clans” which Mr. Hancock ha.s not “ told us of,” he would have found 
some information r(?s] looting tho relations between some of the Kiifiri tribes and the Tdjzik people of tUa 
l^dshkar Slate. I never mentioned any tribe called “ Kalash,* because I do not know of any such. 

t This mine was known to Abd-l-Fida. i 

i Known to the author of the X»tl>»kat-i-Na9iri as bejddah. 

§ This is woven from/?a«Aw, a species of fur or wool, with which all animals are provided in this cold region* 
For a description of tho fabrics peculiar to ?[dshkdr, see my account of that territory, previously referred to, 
page 9. Asl merely refers, I believe, to tho very soft, and curly {marghul or marghulah^ os it is some* 
times ceiled, signifies curly) ptishm of the mountain goat, a species of ibex, lying nearest the skin of the 
animal, which is considered the finest. is ’Arabic, and signifies “ root,” “ original ” “ foundation.” 

Bernier, referring to tho products of Great Tibbat, says they consist of musk, crystal {bilaur), jado stones^ 
and , especially of “ the wool of sheep and wild goats. This latter, which is known by tho name ot tpuz, 
resembles the bcai^er, and should rather bo called hair than wool.” Tho word Hbbai is said to mean “ very 
9oh fittihmp which is oWned by means of tho comb from tho rod of tho hair of wild goats.” 
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*‘ In the idiom of the people of this country they style a Sardar or Ra’is by the title 
■t)f Shall or Badsliah,* and the greatest Badsh^di among them is Sh^ih Khair>ullab. He, 
has a following of about 10,000 or 12,000 horsemen, and pays submission to the 
Hakim or Governor of Yar-hand.t 

“ This territory extends in length, from the LAhori Kotal or defile, J to the Pass of 
'Sar-i-YAr-KhAn,§ about one hundred kurob. The Mir, Shah Riza, Badshah of DrAsh,|| ■ 
told the author of these surveys, saying : ‘ I have measured it by pacing it to the 

* amount of 110,0(X) footsteps or paces, each thousand paces of which is equal to one 

* statute kuroh of the kingdom of Dihli ; and throughout this space there is no extent 

* of level ground, and no open plain. The breadth of KashkAr, from the extreme 

* simnnit of the range of mountains on the one side, to the fiirthcst point of the 
< ramifi(.’at.ion in tlie mountains, constituting the lesser dara’hs or valleys on the other, 

•* is about fifty kuroh.’ ” 

The author of these surveys makes a statement of some consequence at the end 
of his routes into the territories included in and bordering on KAshkAr, but which 
ought to have preceded them, and I have therefore deemed it advisable to introduce it 
ihere. 

Ho says : — 

Much information respecting these tracts and territories was likewise obtained 
from the Mir, ShAh RizA of KAshkAr, the BAdshuh or Chief of Drush, previously 
alluded to (pages 157 and 175), with reference more particularly to the routes from 
Shnr-lan to WAe-Gal ; from llarandn to ApA-luk ; from ShAr-tan to ChitrAl ; from 
ChitrAl to the LAhori Kotal ; from ChitrAl to the farther extremities of the Kotals of 
Do-RAhah, or the Two Roads, NuksAu, and Khatirah, and to Munjish ; from Tiraj-Mir 
to Palpi Sang; tVom Sar-i-LAs-pur and ChugyA-tan ; to Bangrak and JAl-Kot; and 
other matters whiclt were taken down by the writer from the ShAh RizA’s own lips. 

“ The ]Mir, ShAh RizA, BAdshAh of Brush, was a man of great learning and attain- 
ments, and was field in great respect in consequence. He remarked : ‘ Thiiro is no 

* fixed measurement existing or in use in this part — in the KAshkAr state — equivalent 

* to the standard kuroh of the Dihli kingdom, and long distances are chiefly computed 

* according to the distance which can be traversed (by a mati on foot) between 
‘ ChAsht^ — the middle time between sunrise and the meridian — and the time of after- 
■* noon juayers. Having myself traversed, on my own feet, the whole of these terri- 

* tories from time to time, f have set down one thousand paces of a good walker as 
‘ equal to one kuroh of the standard in use in the territories constituting the Dihli 

* empire, and ten thousand paces as ten kuroh.’ 

Sometimi^s, the Mir, ShAh llizA, BAdshAh, used to say that twelve thousand paces, 
or twolvti kurob, was an average stage for a man on foot. He also mentioned that he 
had himself paced the whole w ay from ’Ashrit to the Palpi Sang Kotal, and found that 
the distance was ninety-six thousand paces, equal to ninety-six kurob, and that a good 
walker would go from one place to the other comfortably in ten days. 

** The BAdshAh’s mode of measuring distances by pacing requires explanation, for 
he only took account of the action of the right foot, and passed over that of the left 
foot altogether, that is to say, stepping out with the right foot, he would not count the 
pace of the left, but count one when the right foot again touched the ground. Thus 
Jhis thousand paces were really two thousand footsteps (and this, not having been 
mentioned by the author, where he previously refers to the length of the kuroh, 
requires this explanation here, and with respect to the first note of Section First of 
these ‘Notes,’ page 1, para. 3). 


•‘There is an interesting article on “ Central Asia ” in the “ Quarterly Review” for April 1873, but its 
correctness is man eil by some random statements founded on imperfect information. At page 533, the writer 
aays, “ A tclegnim from Russia recently ainnounced that the Mir of Badakhsli an had ‘concluded an oflensive . 
“‘and defensive treaty with the Badslmh of Chitral.’ The Chief of Ktishkdr docs in fact pive him$elf ’ 
** tlie high-sounding title of Badshah, l)ut it is about as appropriate as that of the quondam Emperor 
’•^aRJfilouqUC.” 

Our author exi>laitis why the rulers of ^TAshkiir arc styled Shtih and Budshdh, and do not “ give themselveB*' 
the title. There wen; no less than three Biidshahs when these surveys were made. See also note f, page 9, j 
of my “ Account of Suwat,” also Al-Biruni for the titles appertaining to the rulers of the parts adjacent tO 
ipLshkdr. 

This was really being tributary to China, to 
page 188. 

1 See jiiige 179. 

S See pnge 188. 

j| The author owed a’good deal of his information to his friend, the Mir, Shdh Biji, BftUhdh. 


whom the Ydr-kond ruler was subject, as is mentioned s^ 
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“ When returning from the town of Drl’ish, on my way to the Dai a’h of Jabar (see 
page 178), I accompanied the Mir, Shiih Rizii, Badshiih ; and, Avhen we had cempleted 
the number of one thousand paces, accof'diiig to the above computation, lie would pny» 
* One kuroh.’ After well considering and testing this method in all its bearings, I 
found that his thousand paces w'erc just equal to the Dihli kuroh, or equivab-nt to the 
ffdo ko8 previously mentioned at page 1 of Section First. For tin* sake of uuiforoiity, 
I have set down the distances in the routes referred to above in kurob, but according 
to the Mir, ShMi Itizas computation, and, therefore, this exjilaiiation was essential 
here; 

“ The Panj-ilb kuroh is less by three or four hundred ^<7^- (each of twcuify-six 
inches) than the Dihli kuroh ; an i, at Giijarat-i-Sliah Daulah in the Pauj-ab, a place 
was pointed out as being exiietly one kuroh in length, aiul 1 deterniine<l to test it 
according to Shah Riza Radshab’s method of nuMsureuient, and found it to b(i just 
sixteen hundred paces, that is less by four hundred paces than the Hadsliali’s kurob, 
and the kuroh of Dihli.” 


“ From the Kol-Ab or Lake ofCliitti Bu-i, which lies on the extreme north of the 
Ktishkiir territory, a river issues, which flows towards tlie sontii-west, and, being 
joined by the streams issuing from the different minor dara’hs, passes on tin* e.i>t side 
of the town of (^^’hitrar or Cbitral, and flows on into Kunar and Kaman, and finally 
joins the Ab-i-Haran, also known as the river of Kabul, or river of .Tabil-aiiad.* This 
great river is deep, and is not passable anywhere i*xcept by means of bridges or rafts; 
but some of the Afghans and Tor Kafiris or Si’ah Posbaii inflate large skins or hides 
with air, and swim across on them. Its water is excteedingly cold and sweet ; and, on 
account of its being impregnated with an earth (of a white colour ?) it appears white 
like unto milk.f As the heat of the sun increases the water rises, and subsides again 


* xSVr nolo 103, pngo 100, luul note 

f From tiiis cxplainition the name is cvkleiitl} JndiuD, with the aspirate loft ont — Cliitti HlnViri — white 
earth — the first word being Hindi, find the hitter San.skrit. Tdjziks, find Afghans especiiill}", escln. w aspirates; 
in fact, their languages do not coiihiln them, w*ords containing such being of foreign im[)ortation. Sanskrit 
or f/f/t/Vi— but totally ilistinet, ami very differently spelt words — means “ tlio earth,” and vhhat^ menna 
“ a roof.” Perhaps it wa.s I'lom mistaking these words, or one of them, the last possibly, for the above, that the 
“Roof of the World” was produced. 

There is no mention whfitever of this Palpi Sang Pass, nor of tlio Palpi Sang riviu*, othorwiso the river of 
Chitral or Kashkar, in the. reports of Major T. G. Montgomerie’s “ Mirza,” or “llavildar,” contained in the 
“Royal Geograpliieal Society’s Journal ” for 1871 and 1872, nor in the subsequent surveys made hy “the 
“Mulla,” a map nf whose explorations is contained in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ilengal,” l\irt L, 
for 1878. It is not ineMtioiied oitljcr by Munshi Faiz-Bakhsh, the “ I’andit ManpJiul,’’ nor in the various 
articles and essays on tlu^ subjoet of the geography of these parts ; and although some of the members of the 
last “ Yarkiiud Mission” visited Sar-Hadd and the “famous Baroghil TVs,” which lies eloae by, they do not 
appear to have discovered it, for not n word is mentioned about it in the “ Report ” of lh (3 Mission. The name 
of “ Chaliboi ” does ccrlainly appear close to the “Baroghil Pass,” both in the Mull, Ts map and in Major- 
General Walker's last map, taken from it; but whether intended to mark a lake, a village, or anything else, ia 
by no means (dear. 

The rest arches made by the late Mr. G. W. Hayward, however, appear more satisfactory. The hikci appears 
in the map illustrating his researches, which is contained in the “ Royal Geographical Society’s Journal ” for 
1871, but under the vitiated name of “ Chatiboi or Ab-i-Garm.” This last name, signifying Hot Water,” or 
“Hot S])ring,” evidently refers to another place, mentioned at page 150, for he did not actually visit the lake in 
question. 8cc note f, page 188. 

Some twmity years ago I distinctly mentioned the existence of this lake without being, at that tirne^ 
acquainted with this morc'correct name, or the name of the river at this point, in the following terms : — 

“ The largest of the five principal rivers above alluded to (the northern trihutarics of the river of Kdbul are 
“ referred to), and the most easterly . • . rises on the southern slope of the Buliit Tdgh or Cloudy Mountains 
“ (in the Turki language), hut known to the Afghans, and other tribes inhabiting these regions, by the Persian 
“ name of liilauristan, or tlie ‘ Region of Crystal” (see page 139), ... at the Talab-i-Nil, or ‘ Blue Lake/ 

“ lying iarthcr south than that of the Sar-i-Kol, visited by Wood, which is considered by him to bo the source 
“ of the Oxiis.” — “Notes on Kafiristaii,” pag».. o. i also alluded to it five years afterwards in my “ Account 
of ?dshkav,” as follows ; — “ The Chitral river rises at the Talab-i-Nil, or ‘ CerultMin Lake.’ This lake must 
“ not Ik 3 mistaken for tho Lake of Sar-i-Kol, from which the Panj, or main branch of the Oxus, takes its rise, jfor 
; the Taldb-i-Nil lies much farther south. The river of ?[»sbkar flows from it, and, having passed Mastfleh 
“ on tho west, flows towards the south and south-west, through the two States of KiUbkar. .... The 

Gxistonce of this hike was mentioned to Wood by natives of Badaklishan, and it is also corroborated b%iha» 
. “ account of Moorcroft and Trebeck, who call the lake by the name of Hainu-sar, but which, if a Persian 
“ name, as it appears to be, would rather seem to refer to that of the ‘ Sar-i-Kol,’ the source of the Oxus, and 
g “ then, interpretcil, would signify the ‘ Head or Source of the llamu,’ wdiich latter word, in all probability, is 
r more correctly Amu, tho name by which the Oxus is known to tho natives’ of these regions.” — Pago 8. 

In all t|ie modern maps 1 have referred to here, tho “ Baroghil Pass ” appears, but the name is evidently g 
modern one. Tho author of these surveys has, 1 think, shown that he was not likely to omit all mention of 
j Pil ieh a name had it been known in his day. That a pass exists at the point, indicated, of course there ia no 
but it is called the Palpi Sang Kotal or Pass, as described at page 188. I have never yet met wiikihfs 
^iime of “ Baroghil ” or “ Batogil ” Pass in any native history or account whatever. 

. '■ ' H"' : 
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as night comes on, and this happens daily at all times of the year, the greatest 
difference being iti summer. When more than a usual amount of snow and ice in the 
Kol-Ab of Chitti Bb-i becomes melted, the 'river becomes greatly flooded, and then 
much ruin tJikes place, and Chitrar and villages lying along its banks are liable to be 
swept away. 


snow 


“ North and north-west of Kiishkar is a lofty mountain range, clothed with perpetual 
ow, know'u as Tiiaj-M'ir. 'I'he Mir, Shiili Rizii, tlie liiidshah or Chief of Drdsh, 


Mr. D. C. 15()ul;^or laloly a “ Life of* Yakoob Bo", of Kfisligar,” jiiid in it ho. has drawn his oarly 

history of “ Kasligar,’* tis hi; styhjs Kdshghar which coiUnins tho guttural (^4), from Mr. Bellow’s 

HistoricMl Account,” coiitnincd in the H(‘port of tlie late Yarkand Mi.ssion. At pages 28 — 29, Mr. Boulgor 
tnake.s tin* following .stattunent ; — 

O f. 

“Genghis” (lhi.s is the ‘ popular ’ ivay of transliterating “ IGian carried the terror of lii.s name 

into the most remote recesses of the TTiridoo Koosli. He wintered in the district of Swat^ on our n(.*rth-wo8t 
frontier, a tturitoiy wliieli is quite unknown to us (Mr. Boulger?), c\ce})( hy lu'arsny, and which has only been 
occupied hy tin* Mongol and Macedonian conqueror.^, {Sec pages 189 and 194 of this for the refutation of such 
silly stateiiumts.) From his head-f/narters on the hanks of the Panjkorn he sent niesseng(‘rs to Dellii, and it is 
UDC^u’tain wJiother lie did not niedilate tin? addition of an Indian triumph to those already obtained. A rebellion 
in tin* far eastern portion of his dominions <listracted his attention from the Indus, and he was compelled to 
hasten with all speed to qiudl in ])erson the rising that was jeopardizing his position in the .scat of Iiis power. 
He hasfdi/ broke vp from his guarters in Sicnt^ and hy the valley af the Kunar a7id Chitral he entered 
JKashyar throuyh the Baroyhil pass. Although he .sutiered much loss from a journey across inonntain roads, 
whicl) Were scarct'ly practicable in the early springy be succeeded in reaching Yarkand with liia main body, and, 
hastening across 'rurkeslan, arrived at Karakoram, his capital, in time to quell the disturbance.” 

All this r(*ads plausible enoiigli, but wdiat doe.s his sole authority for .stieh statements say on the subject ? 

Ml*. Belle w, in his “ Kashgar lli.story,” first quotes what he calls the “ Tahcati Nasari,” and say.s : — “ He 
“ (Chingiz Khan) went into wintm* quarters in (iabari, or the Gabar (jouiitry (the country of the fire 
“ worshippers), now known as Pakli and Swat, to Avait tho return (if liis envois to the Emperor of Hindustan, 

“ Sultan Sa’iil ” — (1 beg to ohservt* that th<‘ro never was a Sultan of Dilhi called Sa^^idy hut Sult/u\-i-.Sii’i(i 
signifies the August Sult/m,” and, when the Chingiz Khan invaded the countries west of tho Iiuhis, in pursuit 
•of Sultan Jalal ud-I)in, the Khwarazm Shah, the “AiiguslSult.au,” Shams-ud'Din, I-yal-timi.sh, reigncul at 
Dihli) — “ to ask perini.ssion for a j)a.‘^.<^age to Chin, througli Farajal and Kamrud, . . . his envoys at the .same 
“ time returniug with an iinfavourahle reply, Chingiz at oikjc .set out across the .snowy moimtaiii.s wliile it was 
“ yet wintery ami with gr(*at dilRculty and los.s of life made lus -way hy Kabul and Knshghar to Turkislan.”— * 
Page 142, 

In the very next paragraph, Mr. Bellow appears to have forgotten the above statement, which i.s tolerably 
correct exctqit that neariy two years were occupied in doing what he resales, and, totally contradicting it from 
his “ per.M>nal ohservalioibs or impiiry,” say.s as follows : — “ His route was probably (he doe.5 not say acttiially) 
“across tlu? Swat country into the Kunar, wdicre Chaghan Sarae or ‘white hostelry,’ from its naim*, attests 
“ Moghol oiXTipation ” (he .should have said Turk, for the first word i.s Turki.flli. But who sliall pre.^iuino to 
say that it was called Chaghan-Saivie before or at the time of the Chingiz Khiiii ? T have already sliown how 
much of the ])resent Afghan State Ava.'^, in ancient times, pcjoplod by Turkisli tribe.s, see page 82), “ and 
thence tip the Chitral rnlleyy also called Kdshkary through the easy llarogil Pass" which is practieable for 
half the year, on to “ the plain of K?1shghar.” Where Kabul? WIkto the Baroghil Bass ? A r(‘fcrcilce to the 
map will show the fallacy ofthi.s .statement. 

It is out of this last statement, Avilhout noticing the first, that Mr. Boulger straightway assorts that “4^ 

“ did go by the Barogliil pass,” having previously add(?d some extra strung colouring of liis own as to “the 

hanks of the rnnjkora.” 

But whrtt are the facts? I may say that the Chingiz Khan wa.s never within t.Avo humlri'd miles of the 

Baroghil pass ” in hi.s life, and furl h(*r, that none of his tn;ops returned Imim* from the Indus by that pass. 
In the .sjn-ing of 820 II (1228 A.D.) ho broke up his camp in the Gihari country near ParsluiAvar (.vce my 

Tabaka t-i-Na^iri,” page 1081), taking the very same route as he had entered the Ghaznin territory hy^ 
through Bamian and 'Ihikharistau. His heavy material, wagons, felt tents, etc,, had been sent to Bukhiu from 
bis camp at tin? Pushta’Ii-i Xn’inan, betAvoen Tal-kao (not T4e*kan) and Balkh, soon after lie set out in pursuit 
of Sultan Jalal-iid-Din, and to Buklau Ik? marched in order to rtyoiri the rest of his forces in charge of them. 
He continued encamp(?d in the pasture lands around Buklau during the Avhole summer of 820 II., and in the 
Autumn crossed the Jihuii or Oxus, and marched to Sainr-kand. There he passed the whole winter of 
620-21 II. (1223-1224 A.D.) ; and his sous, Chaghalac and TJktilc, who had been previously detached at 
the head of tAVo other armic.s into Sind and Mukrau, and Ghaznin and Ghur, respectively, rejoined 
him. They took up their quarters at Bukhdrd. In the spring of 621 11. (1224 A.D.), he moved towards the 
8ihtin,an(I passed it near Fan iikat, only about eight degrees of longitude west of Ktlshgliar and Yar-kand, and 
there the summer was passed; and in the last mouth of 621 II. (January, 1225 A.D.), he reached his native 
yuraly not his “ (Capital.” lie had thus taken one year and nine mouths in reaching it from tlio date he left 
the Gihari cou III ry near Par.sh4war. I have deemed it necessary to mention all this concerning the “famous 
“ Baroghil Pas.s” bewiuse history to bs useful must be correct. I may add, that AvJiat I have stated respecting 
the return route of llio Chingiz Khan is what every historian who has written on the subject confirms, 
^•■^-^ferriiig to Badaklislian in his “ Central A.sia,” Part II,, p, 184, Colonel C. M. MacGregor, contrary to 
Mr. Boulger, is of opinion that “none of the three groat Tartar concpicrors, Jaiig6z Khdri, Timtir Lang, ot 
“ ShebAui Kluiu, seem to have? penetrated so high up as the valley of the Oxus.” This depends upon what 
may be considered tho valley of the Oxus. The Chintz Klidii did not permanently occupy it, but the other 
two Mugbal conijucrors, for all three were Mugbals, did. The B4dsh4h.s of Badakhshdo, who were Musalmjjifl^ 
“ who claimed descent from Sikandar-i-Zii-l-Karuain, and who had hitherto been independent, itall Joined 

Amir Timur against Amir Husain.” See note ♦, page 128. 

Koshluk, the last of tho N4(*mati kings, was hunted into the valley of the Oxus by the Mugbals, into tht% 
Dara’h of the S4righ-Kol, or Yellow Valley, and was captured in Badakhshfin in 614 H., some say At thal 
Sdrigh Chop&n. See ** Translation of the X^baVAt-i'K&dirV* note to page 987. c 




quoted to the writer these three verses with reference to the vast height of thi» 
range : — 

‘‘ Zu-l-Karnnhi went towards the Koh-i-Kaf. 

Ho saw it was a mountain (range) like an enuTiild clear, 
lie said : * Thou art a moutilain (range) : what are others 
• ‘ That they can supersede thee in thy vastnoss ? ^ 

It said : * T1 i(‘S( 3 inountains are iny veins, 

* But in splendour and lieaufy they do not orpial me.’ ” 

“ The Mir, Shiih Rizii, likewise said that there (‘UMiiot be any muiiiitain (range) in 
the world which equals this one in altitiule and vastness.* On tin; summit of the 
range, for the distance of several days’ journey, there is an ext<!nsive open plateau, 
which is full of old and new snow. The range shows itself from a vast distance, in 
such wise that, during the period of fasting, the p(!ople of these parts, watidnng the sun’s 
light on that snow (disappearing from its summit), know the time for hreaking their 
fast. Chitral is distant some seventy kui oh from the summit of the range, and some 
say ninety kuroh (from its highest parts? ). 

“ Ihispecting the streams rising in and issuing from this mighty mouiitaiu range, all 
that issue from the northern side flow through Hadakhshan, and enter the Jllinii,t and 
all that issue from the southeiii face enter the Abae-Slu (or Indus). 

“ Tills range extends in an unbroken, conterminous (drain from the tract of country 
inhahited by the Kirghiz nomads (imnrediately south and wo.st of Kashghar), as far as 
Hirat, and llindi'i Kush is the name of one of the passes leading over it.J This range 
is also called Sarowar, and the Afghans style it Kim(l.§ 

“ T'he various minor dara’hs included in the territory of Kashlp'lr are innumerable, 
but the chief and hcjst known are the following nine.” 

I. Dara'Ii of Chilral or C/iitrdr. 

“ This dara’h is so called after the town of Chitral, which is the scat of govern- 
ment of the rider of the Kashkar territory. Mei'chandise of various distant parts is 
brought to this place and sold, and merchants of Yar-kand, Badakhsliari, Kabul, and 
Pcs’hawar come and take up tludr quarters in this town. 

“ The Dara’h of Chitidil, as stated elsewhere, is of considerable size.” 

II. Dara'h of Nag/uir. 

“ Naghar is the name of a dara’h among the mountains, in length from west to 
east more than twelve kuroh ; and on the west of it is the lofty mountain range of 
Tiraj-Mir, the summits of which are covered with perpetual snow. In that range 
dwell the people called Tor Kafiri by the Afghans, and by Persian speaking people, 
Siyali or 8i’ah Kafiri, and Si’ah-Poshan, signifying ‘ black-clad unbelievers.’ 

“ A considerable river issues from this (lara’h, which, flowing towards the east, joins 
the river of Chitral. This is the lowest down (towards the south) of all the dara’hs of 
this territory, and its inliahitants pay obedience to the Badshah of Drflsh, the Mir, 
Shfih Iliza. 


♦ This name also has osoaped the notice of the various explorers, althou^li so well known and so prominent 
an object from nearly every part of Upjier Kaahkar. I have never yet found any mention of the so-called 
‘‘ Bam-i-Dunya,” or “Roof of the World,” in all the books I have gone throiigli, although Bilaiir is mentioned 
in most works treating of the geography or history of these parts. A roof is something covering something 
else, like as the sky is the covering of the earth, but barn moans “ a terrace,” “ an elevated plateau,” — much 
more appropriate term — ^as well as “roof.” Mem in Sanskrit signifies an “axis.” 

Since the above was written, I have read Montgomerie’s “ Report ” on the Mirza’s explorations, contained 
in the “ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ” for. 1871, page 149, and I find that the Mirza also says he 
‘‘ never heard the term Bam-i-l)unya applied to it, although it may have been liguratively.” See also pre- 
ceding note, and the note on the Pa- Mir at the end of this Section. 

Tho word Mir which occurs in Tiraj-Mir is the same as occurs in lYi-Mir and Kash-Mir. It is sometimes* 
written Tiracb-Mir, with ^ for but, as the latter is so distinctly written several times, I have pre- 
ferred it. * 

I According to this statement, the Panj appears to be regarded as the Jihdti, or that, after the junction of 
various tributaries near the Kala’ of Chap, tho united rivers receive the name of Jihuii. — See my 
Kdfiristdn,” “ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol. xxviii., page 324, respecting what the natives of 
Kdfiristdn consider to be the true Amd, Amuiah, or Jiliun. 

X The witer, like many others, makes a difference between Hindu-Koh ns tho range, and Hindu-Kush as 
tho name of a pass only. 

§ Sa'nslJrit words, Sarowar and Kund, both having the same meanings — “ lake,” ‘‘ pond,” “ pool,” etc. The 
khthor is quite correct in saying that the Afgh&ns call tho range Kuu^, and not merely a small portion of it, 
dv a solitary peak, north of Lamgli&n, as some geographers have assumed. But the Afghans also call the moan- 
toins ifi which the river Jziob rises bj the name of Kund, for the same reason, apparontly, as they call Ae 
mottutain range here*ieferr«4 tp Setf Section First, page G, pa^ 186 , and the notes to the 

8eventT*eecond Route. 
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Fidin flic Dara’Ii of Naghar to the village of Shanggar* there arc six or seven small 
dara’Iiji, Ixiiig on citlicr side of the river of Chitnil, inhabited by Tiijziks and some few 
Koliislanis.f 'I'liey are under the rule of, and pay submission to, tlui Biidshahs of 
Kashkar, the Sayyids of Kuiiar, and the ruler of Bajawr.” 

III. Darah of Mir Khnndey. 

“ Another, large daia’li is Mir Khandey, in length, from east to west, eighteen 
liiiroh. Fast of it is the gi eat mountain range clothed in perpetual snow, and in and 
about tiiat ran^e dwell the people known as Spin or Wliite Kafiris by the Afghans, and 
Safed Kafiris by tin; Tajziks. 

“ A I >ri;e river issues out of it, which floAvs towards the west, and joins the river of 
the ’A'lirif Dara’li. The inliabitauts oftheDaia’h of Mir Kliandev are of the people 
known as Kohistanis, and they pay allegiance to the Badshiih or Chief of Dn'ish.” 

IV. Dara'h of 'Ashrit. 

“ Tliis also is a dara’Ii of considerable size, facing the Dara’h of Dir; and, from the 
Lfdiori Kot d or l*ass (which separates them), to the mouth of the Dara’h of Mir 
Khandey, ’Ashrit is about twenty kundi in length. | Its inhabitants are Kohistania, 
and are undm- the sway of the Badshiih of Drfish, the Mir, Shah llizii. Tliis dara’h is 
Ijounded on the south by a high mountain range, over which the long defile, called the 
Liihori Kotal, leads from it into Dir, and on to Pcs’lniwar. The summit of this range 
marks the boundary of the Kashkar territory in this direction. A river flows out of 
the dara’h from the moimtain range referred to, which runs towards the north, and 
joins the (’liitnil river.” 

V. Dara'h of Shaghut, 

“The Dara’h of Shaghut, which is also of considerable size, consists of three rami- 
fications or branches, forming, so to sjieak, three smaller ones. The chief place in this 
dara’h is also called 8haghut,§ which is a town of some size, the residence of Khun 
Bahi'idur, Bad>hah. He has a following of about 3,0(X) foot soldiers, and pays alle- 
giance to Sha.h Khair-lJllah, supreme ruler of Kiislikar. Its inhabitants are chiefly 
composed of the people called Kohistanis, but there are some Dibgans (Tajziks) 
•dwelling in it. 

“ There, are four places in the Kashkar territory in which taxes are levied : at 
Chitral or Chifrar ; from merchants and travellers from Pcs’hawar and Kabul at 
Drhsh; from merchants and others ofYiir-kand and parts beyond, at Masthch ; and 
from those of Badakhshau at Shaghut. The traders and travellers of Badakhshdn 
come and go by this dara’h. 

The three divisions, branches, or ramiticalions of this dara’h arc : — 1. Ujur or 
which, in itself, is a dara’h of considerable size. It is also the name of a large village 
under the sway of the before-mentioned Khan Bahadur, Badshdh, and the inhabitants 
of the dara’h are 'rajziks. On the north, it adjoins the great mountain range of 'I'iraj- 
Mir (referred to on the preceding page) and from that direction a river issues which, 
running towards the south, joins the river of Moini, about to be described. 

“ 2. MoniL This dara’h is also of large size, being nearly sixteen kuroh in length. 
It is also the name of a large villagi;. 'I'he inhabitants of the dara’h are Kohistfuiis, 
and like the other divisions of Shaghut are under the rule of Khiin Bahadur, 
Badshiih. 

“ On the west side of this dara’h likevyise rises the lofty mountain range always 
clothed in snow (I'lraj-Mir), over which arc two Passes. That on the right hand (i.e., 
the most northerly) they call the Kotal-i-Nnksiin (signifying * mischief,’ ‘ detriment,’ or 
‘injui’y,’ cte., in the ’Arabic language), and which, from the excessive quantity of 
snow and ice (which accumulates there) is closed for great part of the year. Even in 
the height of the summer season, it is necessary to observe the state of the clouds and 
“lire wind before attempting to cross it.|| 

* See page 17JJ. 

t The people dwi HIng in the valleys bounding the present Kiifiri country on the west, and who are under 
ihe sovereignty of the Afghan government, and known as Kohistanis, are, apparently, the same race of people 
.as arc referred to here, hut they arc not Afghanized,” I beg leave to say. ** 

X *‘The Mulla” says it is but ten miles long, but 1 think he is mistaken in this as in some other 
matters. 

6 Not “ Shogoth’l as in the translation of the “Havildar’s*' Report. • 

I The llaw&l-d4r’s account agrees with this description. See ^'Boval Qoographiical Soetety*s Jonrha^’* 
<Yol.*XLli., for 1672, pp, 187 and 188. abo my Aoc<mnt of p. 
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“ The left-hand Pass is calhid the Kotal-i-Khatira’b,* and this route is most generally 
followed. The ascent of each of these Kotals is a day’s journey ; and the <5xtreme 
point of elevation of this range marks the boundary hetwecui Kashkar and Ihidakh* 
shfin. Having commenced to descend in the dinsctimi of west and soutli-wost, in two 
days you reach the Gogird Dasht, and, from thence, proceed towards Zil)ak and Faiz- 
dbfid. 

“ Out of both these Kotals streams issue, which, flowing towards the east, within 
one kundi of Shaghut town, unite with the Ujur river, which latter, taking a northerly 
course from Shaghut, meeds the river flowing out of tin; Dara’h of tjghaiti, presently to be 
described, near the village of Changgfiz-j*, and enters the river of Chitrai or Kashkar.” 

Faiz-Bakhsh, who undertook a journey in <;onnection with tin* tlniii Mr. (now Sir) 
T. D. Fors\th’s Mission in 1870, gives some valuable information, but the proper 
names are eitlier spoiled by himself or his translator. He refers to the^e Kotals, and, 
after mentioning th<*m, stultifies his previous statement by the following: — “ Between 
“ Zaibak and C hitral intervenes the ilindu-Kush chain of mountains. There are 
“ three high snowy peaks on this chain, which are termed respjMdively Dorah, Nuksain, 
“ Khar Tezah. The Nuksau and Khar Tezah adjoin each other, the former btdng on 
“ the left, the latter to the right of the road,” etc. He has here confouiuhnl tlni peaks 
with the nam(!s of the passes, which the Ifawal-dar does not do, and vitiates the first 
and last names. One is simph; Do-Ihihah, or Two Beads, which are Persian woi’ds, 
and not applicable to a peak ; the other two are ’Arabic, and refer to the nature of the 
passes in questl»m. 

Although the w’ords Do-Biihah are sufficiently plain, the Tlawal-dar (or his translator, 
probably) makes it Dora, and so we have the “Dora” Pass.J He, by-the-by, says 
nothing of the Khatira’h Pas.s, the Khar 'JVzah,” of Faiz-Bakhsh, which is scarcely 
applicable, for Khar signifies an “ ass,” and, in Pus’hto, “ Khar tizah ” means “ an 
** ass’s capers.” Pandit Manphul vitiates names in a similar manner, and calls these 
pass<;s Darah and Kharteza. All three differ in their mode of .spelling, and with 
regard to two out of the three; names all are wrong. 

Major Montgou!(;rie says, in his report of the Mirza’s explorations, “Mustooch ” and 
Chitrai evidently have a tuh;rably easy communication with Badakshan (but w'hich 
his “ Havildar’s” more correct account by no means bears out), as the Mir of the 
latter manag(‘s to extract an annual tribute from the chief of Mustooidi. The road 
from Miisttmch to Chitrai is said to be a good one, &c. — “ Iloval Geographical Society’s 
Journal,” Vol. XIJ., 1871, page 148. 

At page 1^17 of the same report the same name is turned into “ Mustuch ” or 
“ Mustuj,” and “Mustuch” i.s supposed “to be a valley draining into the (diitral or 
“ Koonur river.” At this point the river of Chitrar, Chitrai, or Palpi Sang, is never 
■ calh;d the “ Koonur ” river cxc.ept by Europeans. When this river reaches the 
Kfinar di.^trict it is, at times, called the river of Kfinar, that is, the river flowing 
through Kunai;, in the same way as it is sometimes called the river of Kamiin when it 
enters that territory. The Mulla correctly styles it the Chitrai river, but IMajor- 
General Walker, in his map, makes it the “ Kunar ” far up in Chitrai above Chaghan- 
Sarae, while by Major Montgomerie, in the map accompanying the HawaUdar’s journey, 
it is made the “ Kama or Koonur ” below Chaghsin-Sarae, and “ Beilum or Koonur ” 
above ! § 

“ 3. fjghaili . — This is the name of a large village giving name to the dara’h. 


• 111 each copy of the origitiul this word is written Khatira’h four times in as many diflerent places 

but, in one place, in two of the four copies, the ^ has a dot over it, and it tlius hcconifs Klializn'h f 

What Khatiza’h (with 2 :) may mean 1 cannot solve, for the word to me is meaningless, but, from the letters in 
it, it is evidently ’Arabic. Khatira’h, on the other hand, signifies “ perilous,” “ dangerous,” ‘‘ hazardous,” etc., 
and is used to signify a “burying-ground,” a ‘‘gravo-yard,” as in iiotci *, page G6 ; and taking into consideration 
the meaning of the name of the other Kotai — ^Nuksan — which is ’Arabic, and its signification [lerfectly clear, I 
should imagine that the point over the j —j in Kbatiza’h is redundant, and that it is more coiTCCtly 
Elhatira’h, or the Perilous Pass. The word, however, cannot by any means bo made ‘‘Khnr Tezah** or 
•^Kharteza” of, for there is no j between kh and f,. 

tThis is the “ Chogor”of Major-General Walker’s map, Joghor ” of the Hawal-dar, “Jughur ” of Miyor 
Wilson’s map, and ‘‘ Yughar” of Colonel C. M. MacGregor, showing the necessity of their revision according 
to the correct vornacular form. See pages 184 and 186. 

1 An^ recent compilers follow suit. Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., has “ Kotai Dara.” 

S One error begets many others. An example of this is contained in Colonel MacGregor’s Gazetteer, 
Part II., p. 214, in which my ‘‘Account of Upper and Lower ^jkdsh^&r” is freely quoted. lie says that 
! ^ ChUr&l is on independent State consisting of -the upper portion of the Kdnar valley. ’ After tlie same theory 
' the whole tract of cauntry from the Lake of Chitti to JalAl-4hM is the “ Kduarwalley indeed, further 
the coinj^iller eays^ << the runs through the whole country 1 ” 4 s 
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which is of considerable size, extending for more than twenty kuroh in length. It is 
inhabited by Kohistj'inis, and is under the sway of Khiin Bahiidur, B/idshdh. The dis- 
tance from the town of Shaghut to the village of ijghaiti is nearly ten kuroh towards 
the south. 

“ At this point (ijghaitl) two clefts or long valleys branch off. One, which is a large 
dara’h in itself, runs in the direclien of west and north-west for a distance of about 
ten or twelve kuroh, and joins (terminates at, in other words) the mountain range of 
perpetual snow, or Tiroj-Mir. These passes lead over this mountain range towards 
Badakhshan, and likewise lead downwards, on the northern face, to the stage or halting 
place in the Gogird Dasht,* previously referred to. This pass (or double pass) is 
known as the Kotal-i-Do-Uahah, or tin* Pass or Defile of the Two Roads, but, on account 
of the continual avalanclies of snow, it nnnains for the most part ch)8ed. The ascent 
of it is one day’s journey, and its highest point marks the boundary between Badakhshan 
and Chiti-iil or Kashkar in this direction. It is infested by the Tor Kafiris, who lie 
in ambush and fall upon and slay travelle.rs off their guard.f 

“The other valley branches off from near the village of Ughaiti in the direction of 
south, and is inhabited by Kohistarus, and this dara’h they style; Bushkar.J On the 
south’ side it adjoins the mountains of perpetual snow, and in these mountains the 
Tor Kafiris dwell. A river flows through the Bushkar Dai-a’h, which, passing south 
of Shaghut, to the cast of that place, joins the Ujur river.§ 

“ 'I'o the south of tyghaiti, near the village of Dur-shub, there is a spring out of 
whichhotwaterissuesatalltimes.il If anything such as grain or the like be cast 
into it it speedily becomes softened. This spring is known as the Ab-i-Dur-shnb. 
They (people of old) have constructed cisterns of stom; or brick round about the place, 
and the water of this spring flows into them. After the water has been allowed to 
cool a little, people cuter the cisterns and bathe ; and it is said that the effect of the 
water is such that it cures diseases of long standing, and many sick people are saved 
from death thereby. 

“ A small stream of water from this same spring runs on and joins the river of the 
Bushkar Dara’h. From this direction (the Dara’h of Bushkar) you proceed towards 
Lut-Dib, which is a great dara’h inhabited by the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah Poshan.” 


VI. and VII. The Kulwh-hah Dara'hs, or The Two Knhohs.^ 

“Kuhob is the name of two large villages and two great dara’hs inhabited by the 
Tfijziks, who pay allegiance to Shiih Kliair-lJllali, Badshah of Kashkar. These dara’hs 
really consist of one great dara’h which, towards its northern or upper part, branches 
off into two others, and they are of considerable length. The valley which runs north, 
and which is about twenty kuroh in length, is called Kuhob-i-Bala or Upper Kuhob, 
and the village therein is known by the same name. On the north it terminates 
at the snowy range, or Tiraj-Mir. The other or western dara’h runs in a north- 
westerly and westerly direction, and also terminates at the range of Tiraj-Mir. It is 
fifteen kundi in length, and is called Kuhob-i-Pa in, or Lower Kuhob, from the village 
of that name. Tiraj-Mir is also the name of a village,** so called after the range itself, 
belonging to the 'I’^ijziks, at the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow ; and this 
mighty range (as before stated) they likewise call Sarowar, and Kund.-j-f 

“ Out of each of these two dara’bs streams flow, which, running south and east 
(respectively), meet near the village of Kuhob-i-Pa’in, or Lower Kuhob, and, issuing 

• Go'oril, in Tei-sian or Tajr.ik, signifies sulphur, and Gogird Dasht, the Sulphur Tlain or Waste. Bed 
8ulphm”uiid otluT mineral suhstanccs are found here. See pages loJ) and 185. 

f I referred to these passes, and to the streams issuing from the northern face of this great mountain chain, 
in my “ Notes on Kafiristiin ” (page 9) : — 

“ The Wanloj, which (liscmbogiics into the Kokehuh, as already mentioned, rises on the northern slope of 
the mountains towards Kashkar or Chitral, through the valley of which a winding pass, occupying a journey 
three days, brings one to the borders of that State, and another i»ass to the west leads into the Kdfiristdn, 
but these routes ai e only practicable in the summer months. Another small stream joins the Panj at Ishtarak 
in Badnkhslian, ami, by following up its course for three days, tho bordtirs of Kashkdr are reached.” 

-MAiaMhis evidently is what is turncfl into “ Pooshtee Khur,” in Elphinstoiie’s map, and “ in a glacier near 
“ which,” ho says, “ the Oxus rises.” See “ Caubul,” Vol. I., page 144. Instead of tho Oxus, the so-oalled 
glacier is the source of the Kdshkdr or Chitral river. 1 may mention that 1 have never yet met with such a 
name as “ Pooshtee Khur” {Jit. “ the ass’s back”) in connection with the geography of these parts, and fancy 
it must be classed with “ Khar Tizah” — “ the ass’s capers.” See tho Twenty-seventh Boute. 

& See p<iges 158 and 18G. ^ • 

I This is what Hayward confused with the Chitii Bu-L See note page 166, and page 150. 

<1 In some places written with “ jt" Kuhop. These Dara’hs have not been mentioned hitherto by European 
geographers. * ♦ 

•* iScepago 186. * • 

^ iScf note §, page 157. • . 
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from the Kuhob Dara’h (that is below where the two smaller ones branch off to the 
north and north-west), fall into the river ot Palpi Sang, or Kashkar, or Chitriil.” 


VIII. Hara'h of Mastuch. 

“ This is another great dara’h, taking its name from the large village, or small town, 
of Mast ('ich,* * * § the resideruM? of Shah Khair-lJllah, the Badshah of Kashkar, f and it is 
situated on the banks of the river Palpi Sang.J Here they call the river of Chitrfil or 
Ksishkar by the name of Palpi Sang, and also river of Mastdch. 

“The products and mcrehaudist; of Yar-kand and Khita, Tibbat, and Kash-mir are 
brought to and disposed of at this town, ami merchants and tradci’s have to pay tax 
thereon. 

“ The Dara’h of Mastuch commences east of this place, and from the town of 
Masthch to the Kotal of Sar-i-Las-pfir it is about forty kuroh§ in length. Through 
this dara’h you proceed to B<'ishkar|| (aw next page;, and under the dara’h of that 
name, page 194) and Dir. A considerable river issues from the dara’h which, west of 
Masthch, joins the river of Palpi Sang, The inhabitants arc Taj/iks chielly, and a few 
arc Kohistiinis ; and they arc und(“r the sway of Shah Khair-TTlIah, Biidshah of 
Kashkar.” 


IX. Tiara' h of lidngrali. 

“ Tl)is is a v<;ry extensive dara’h, consisting of a number of ramifications or minor 
dara’hs. The drainage of the daia’h and of its branches flows towards the east, and 
unites with the Abae-Siii (or Indus). 

“ Between this dara’h and the territory of Kashkar there is another vast mountain 
range, clothed in perpetual snows, and the pass leading over it is known as the To-e-^ 
Kotal. On the east, north, and south of this dara’h the tribes of Spin or Sated or 
Whit(; (clad) Kafiris dwell ; and to the north-west, and west, which parts lie near to the 
Kohistiir; of Kashkar, the inhabitants arc Kohistiinis, who pay submissi«m- to, and are 
under the rule of, Sluih-Khair-l’Ilah, Ih'tdshah of Kashkar. The chief place, and seat 
of government of the Dara’h of Dangrak, is called Balophar,** and another place of 
considerable size; is Oilgit,” 

This D.ara’h, from its situation, is, evidently, what eastern geographers and historians 
call Bilaur or Bilauristan, or, at least, Dangrak constitutes a great portion of it. 


“ With respect to the difference between the names of the two countries of Kashkdr 
and Kashghar of Turkistan, I made inquiry of the Mir, Shiili Iliza, Badshiili of Drhsb, 
lie said that Kash, in Turki, signified yashm (jade), and Char, a mountain, ft and that 
Kashghar was a small country (or territory) near Yar-kand. Its inhabitants pay sub- 
mission to the Badshiihs, or sovereigns of Khitii. 

“ He also stated that this country (Kiishkar) had no other, and was known by no 
other name than Kashkar, and that the reason why it was so called was unknown, 

“ The people of Kashkar are of tlic Shi’a’h persuasion, and the inhabitants of 
Badakhshan and the Afghan people, who are Sunnis, are hostile to them on that 
account ; nevertheless, through the difficult nature of their country, the difficulties of 
the passes leading into it, and the arduous nature of the routes, the Badakhshis and 
Afghans arc unable to possess themselves of this country.” 


• This name has been written Mils-tiieh and Mas-toj, but both modes arc incorrect. In Ihe Language of the 
country it is written ns above with tlie vowel points. 

According to Munshi Faiz-Bakhsh (who would not recogni/.o his own name which is turned into “ Buksh”) 
in the “Journal of the Koyol Geographical Society,” for 1872, page 448, “ Yusin” is the “capital of 
« Upper Chitral.” I do not by any means agree with him, for Mastuch is tlie capital which he intends to 
indicate. Moreover, there is no eountry ealled “ Upper Chitral,’’ Imt there is Upper Kashkar, which he 
possibly means, and Mastuch is its capital; Lower Iv'^kkar is called Chitral. See also my “Account of 
][|[d8hkar,” page 3. No river issues from “ the Dara’h-i-Mastoj to join the Panja.” 

t This name also has entirely escaped the notice of the explorers, as well as ll^ngrak. 

§ Acconling to “ the MuUa,” it is but niuoteen miles, but the Mir, Shilh Rinl, Badshdh of Drtish, who paced 
it all on foot, is not a bad authority with respect to his own country. See page 164. ,, 

J | A totally different dara’h from Bnshkar, mentioned at page 160, it must be remembered. The on^ hero 
erred to is not included in K^h^dr at all : it lies farther cast. 

It is spelt with a -]e~~ot page 189. See note |, page 189. 

•* See page 190, and note J. 

tf GUhr, with the guttural gh, is the Pus’h’to for a mountain, and tho Sanskrit is girL In the laneuage 
of Wdkhin, t j«A, which is Turki, is used to rignify a stone in g^eneral. No doubt tho 1^, Shilh Ri$d, knew 
hence wO, may presume that, when he stated that }^h signified jade, he knew what he was saying; 
Kdr, the shortraed form of which is Var, signifies snow in Turki, and occurs in the name of the well knowii .. 
Turk Mbe of l^ldk or ]^rluV« and, as * 11* is interchangeable with * pA * in Turkish, ^dso known as 
iw y^nj |h. See my “Ttmulatipa of llw Tsha^ note at page 877. See also note ^ page ^ 
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Respecting the rulers of the Kiishk^jr State the accounts are but meagre. 

During tile r<Mgn of Nazar Muhammad Khi'iri, who was contemporary with Shdh-i> 
Jahan Badshah (of Hindustan), over Balkh and Mawani-un-Nahr, the then Badshdh of 
Chitrar and Bashkar,* named Shah Biibar, who accounted himself a descendant of 
Alexander the Macedonian, f and whose ti'rritory no sovereign had hitherto been able 
to molest or reduce under Ids sway, presented himself before Nazar Muhammad Khan, 
tendered his allegiauce, and agreed to read the Khutliah iii his name. 

Mirza Muhainmad Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal, mentions that, in his time, Sultdu 
Muliannnad kh:in, Badakhsin, claimed similar descent ; and we know that the chiefs 
of Roshan, Shaghnan, and Wakhdu claim to be descended from the same corupieror, J 

Whim tliese surveys were made, towards the close of the last century, Shah Khair- 
Ullah, of Mastuch, was the supreme ruler of the lyiishkar State. The Mir, Shdh Riz<^, 
our author's friend and informant, was Chief of Brush, but what relationship he bore, 
if any, to Shah Khair-Ullah is, unfortunately, not mentioned ; and Khan Bahadur was 
Chief or Badshali§ of Shaghut and its dependent dara’hs. Both these latter chiefs were 
dependent on Shah Khair-Ullah, Badshah. 

At the time I wrote my account of tlie two Kashkars, in 1853, || the ruler of Upper 
IKiishlpir or Mastuch, including Yasiri, was Gauhar-Aman Shah, If surnamed dial, the 
son and successor of Malik Amaii ; and, at present, the Amaii-ul-Mulk is the ruler of 
the Kashkar State, and a brother of his is located at Drush. 

The son of the late Gauhar-Aman, Mir Wali by name, and son-in-law of the present 
ruler, is the person who is said to have put Hayward to death. 

Neither Taiammul Shah, son of Shah-i-Kator, of Lower Kashkar, nor Gauhar- 
Annin, son of Malik-Aman, of Upper Kashksu* — Mastuch and Yasin — appears to have 
been related either to Shah, Khair-Ullah, who was supreme ruler of the Kiishkar State 
when these surveys wci'o made, nor to the Mir, Shah Riza, although it is said the 
two former were descended from an ancient family. 

The present dynasties are not much older than the pi* § esent century, and Tajammul 
Shfih was but the second ruler, and Gauhar-Aman the third, of their rcspi'ctive 
families. It woidd appear that soon after these surveys were made Shah Khair-Ullah 
B^idshah was dispossessed of his territory, and that with him fell, if still living, the 
Mir, Shah Riza. It must have been the grandson of Khair-Ullali whom Vigne saw 
living in exile at Skar-Di'i, under the protection of Ahmad Slnih of Little Tibbat. 

Hereafter I may possibly be able to trace the descent of these rulers in a more satis- 
factory manner.** 

Some litth; time ago, when the late Afghan campaign was about to commence or 
had just begun, it was said that “ our ally,” the ruler of Kash-mir, was to be allowed 
to annex Upper and Low'cr Kashkar, in order to secure the "famous Baroghil Pass,” 
as though such .a sch<;me could be carried out by the stroke of a pen, or, at most, by 
a men^ display of Kash-iniri force. I think, however, that it is very fortunate the 
Dograhs never att<’mptcd it, for, certainly if they had, they would have come off second 
best, if any of them had returned to tell the tale. The Kfishktiris would have had the 
aid of Ralimat-Ullah Khan of Dir, Chief of Panj-Korah, son of the late Ghazan Khan 
(of whom I gav(‘ an account in my former paper on " Kashkfir and Panj-Korah,” 
page 21), with all his Molizi Yiisufzis at his back, and very probably many other sub- 
divisions of, if not the whole ofj that great tribe. What a mere portion of them could 
do, the Anbela’h affair plainly indicated. 

The chiefs of Panj-Korah and the rulers of Kiishkar have been in alliance for 
three or four generations; and it was only a few years since, in 1872, when Mahmiid 
Shah, the ruler of Badakhshiin, subject to the late Amir, Sher ’Ali Khiin, attempted 
to invade Upper Kashkar, that the Afghans of Dir came to the aid of their allies. 


• Sre 1()1 jind 194. 

t S*:c H 1 17 ninl lol. 

t Srr “ Xoli s OH Kafirislini,” 50. 

§ For llu! .si«:HirK nlion of lliidshah here, see page 153. 

■II was V, rittt n .*ii Punah several ycftr.s before it was piiblislied. 
if This ]U‘rs(»H *18 styled in Major G. Montgonieric’s article on the ‘‘Havildar’s Journey,” in the 
Journal RoyA (bM»;;r;»pliio;il Society,” for 1872, page 184, by the name of “the late Goramau of Yassin/' 
while another writiH* cjills him by the equally impossible name of “ Gobi* Airian.” 

FJow Gaiihar and A man have both meanings, as have the words Anian-ul-Mulk, but “ Aman-i-Moolk ” and 

** Imau-ul-Midk ” an? both eiiually incorrect. In geographical researches in Asia, ns in other countries, a 
kno\yl( <lgo ol tliti lungnngos of the parts to be explored is as necessary as a knowledge of surveying, which two 
acquirciiRfiits art; not oi'ton found combined in the same iH*.rson. The proper names of persons and placeB, 
howcv(?r, might, nt least, whenever possible, be obtained in writing from the people of the parts visited or 
surveyed. ' 

note page 231, and notes to the last route in this Section. 



From the facts recorded in history respecting the tribes of Ydsiif and Man dap,* •• 
and what we found a portion of the former able to do at Anbela’h in 1 863, 1 believe 
them to be one of, if not really the most powerful, as well as one of the most 
numerous tribes of the Afghan nation, and to be even more powerful than the 
Ghalzis : and that, if thoroughly roused to combined taction in a connuon cause, in 
combination with the Maudars, and the other kindred tribes of the Khas’hi sept, pre- 
viously noticed, namely, the Tarkaiavnis and Gagyanis, and their allied tribes, they 
would give an infinity of trouble, particularly if it should be found necessary to attack 
them in their own fastnesses. Under such circumstances, I believe, they would offer 
greater opposition than any lately shown, or any that has been shown by the Barakzi 
Durrani faction even in their palmiest days. 

Of course neither they, nor other Afghans, can compare with regular troops. This 
could scarcely be expected, lor they have no training nor organization ; no arms of 
precision; nothing but rough weapons; while their ammunition is none of the bcst» 
and not easily obtained ; and, to crown the whole, they have no artillery whatever, 
yet they offered a gallant and obstinate resistance in the Anbela’h Pass.f 

In the twenty-two frontier expeditions undertaken against the Afghans on our 
borders, from the first, which was against the Afgluins of Suwat and the Lundaey 
Khwap valley, in December 1849 (in which 1 was present), up to the affair in the 
Kohiit Pass in 1878, we sustained a loss of 516 killed, and 1,933 wounded, out of 
which the Anbcla’h affair alone cost us 238 killed and 908 wounded, or more than all 
the other twenty-one put together. 

Those who have had to deal with Afghan soldiers, including Ybsnfzis and Mandars, 
especially in the Panj-ab Guide Corps, the Panj-ab Irregular Force, and the so-called 
“ Baldch ” Itegiments of the Bombay Army, which contain a great number, more than . 
half probably, of Afghans, know what excellent soldiers they make; and, man to man, 
few nations can surpass them physically. It is also well known to those who have 
dwelt among them, not book-makers, that they neither lack courage nor enterprise. 
The trouble they caused, and the disasters they brought upon, the Mughal rulers of 
India, and their numerous armies, are a sufficient indication of it. One or two 
specimens of their successes I have narrated in these pages. 

Khan KajujOr Kachd, chief of the Yhsufzis and Mandars, already mentioned at page 
39, and further on at page 225, could bring 100,000 men into the field. 

Some 7,000 were at first assembled against us at Anbela’h, which went on increas- 
ing to 12,000 or 15,000 ; and, had not an accommodation taken place when it did, we 
should, in a few days more, have had more than double the number arrayed against 
us, for Gbazan Klnin of Panj-Korah was ready to take the field| with his Molizi 
Yhsufzis, while those then opposing us were only the Buner Yusufzjs, some from the 
neighbouring valley of Suwat, and a few Mandars. 

1 venture to assert that any attempt on the part of the ruler of Kash-mir to gain a 
footing in Chitral will bring such a combination as I have referred to about, and that 
the Kbas’hi sept will prove more than a match for the whole power of the Kash-mir, 
State, and that serious complications will result from such an attempt. 

It is not without reason, as I have said before, that the Russians ai*e pushing their 
reconminsanccs in this very quarter. Darwuz is but a little over a hundred miles 
from the mountain range of Tiraj-Mir, and the Do-ltuhab, Khatira’h, and Nuk§^a 
Passes.§ 

I now proceed to give an account of the routes. 


* Sometimes mentioned as one, but are distinct tribes, 

f Respecting the Ydsufzis of Buner, Colonel C. M, MacGregor says : — “ Their conduct throughout cannot 
« but be regarded with some admiration ; they fought us like men throughout the defence of the heights o£ 

•• Ambela, and when they made peace they stuck to their engagements like gentlemen.” 

J It has been generally supposed that Gbazan Klian was present at Aiibela’h, but a Yusufzi of Buner, who 
had been previously in my service, and was the standanl-bearer of his tapa’h or district on this occassioot 
assured me tliat that chief was not present. He was about to set out for the scene of warfare, if not 
actually on his way, when news of the hasty settlement of the affair reached him. My informant laughed 
heartily at the idea that the poor decropid old recluse, the Akhdnd of Suwiit, was present “as one of 
leaders, directing military operations.” Such an idea seems to me to be too absurd to bo commented upon.*— 
8h mj “ Account of Suwat,” page 17. 

i S^e note Xf 133, and pages 184 and 185. 

he following extract may not be out of place in connection with these observations “ In the year 1877^ 
/^ byotd^rofGeneral Eaufipann, Governor General of Turkestan, an expedition, escorted by 30 Cossacl^ 
^ and giudied by several Khirgiz, set out ftom Kuidja, crossed the Alai mountains l^ way of Shaktt (?), and 
*’)hMidSm.Kt^ero!piimir, point in November. On the 1st July, in tto 

" the ^ploijers agi4h set out, cros^ the Alai range through the pass of Artohat, made agahr 

thwft to to ^amir Ahitstbong, retoming to Kuidja 
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Thirty’jirst Route. From A dhul to Dir^ tehich is a distance of two hundred kuroh in the 

dirrclim of north-east. 

“ The route from Kabul to the S hahr or K’halir of BAjawy has been previously 
■detailed (at page 11-2). Froui it four roads diverge towards Dir, which require to 
be separately described. 

, I. From the S’halu * to Dir by way of the Dara’h of Maidiin. 
ir. From the S’halir to Dir by way of the Dara’h of Chantlawul. 

“ III. I'Vom tl)o S’hahr to Dir by way of Pashat of the Dara’Ii of Babii-Kara’h or 
Baba-Kara. 

■“ IV. From the S’hahr to Dir also by way of the afore-mentioned Pashat. 


First road . — “ Setting out from the S’hahr, and proceeding three kuroh to the north* 
cast, you come to a mountain pass which has to be ascended. It is called the Chirg 
<}hasiiacy,t and is very level, but it has numerous ascents and descents in it. The 
Khaluzi river (mentioned at. pages 113, 114, and 124) flows along below the S’hahr, 
and the village of (lang lies two kuroh distant on the left-hand side.J In the direction 
of east from the Chirg (ihas’hacy is a small village, named Chirg, which lies close to 
the road on the right-hand side, and gives name to the pass. From thence one kuroh 
north is Da Aliagano Kalaey, or ‘ the Village of the Mias’ or ‘Miiins,’ as descendants 
of holy men are styled, which lies at a distance on the left hand. 

“ One kuroh north-east from the Mias’ Village is Tarli, and east of it is a small river 
which t omes from the left hand, from the direction of the Dara’h of Bdb{i-Kara,§ runs 
to the right, and in the neighbourhood of .Jar joins the Khaluzi (or river of Lashoya’h). 
The village styled (xhas’hsiey or Gh{ik’haeyH lies distant from the road on the left 
hand. 

“ Having passed over the before-mentioned river (Khaldzi) and proceeded one kuroh 
east, you reach 'Pakura, a small village belonging to the district or Dara’h of Chantlawul, 
and, on the way thither, you have to pass through a small defile, and from it, one kuroh 
north, inclining north-east, is Re-Shagey, which village also lies on the left hand.^ 
From thence, two kuroh east, is Kot-kaey, the name of two or three hamlets on the 
cast sid<! of the Chandaw'ul river, which comes down from the left hand, and, flowing 
to the right, passes on the east side of the village of .Jar, opposite to Aids Khel,** and 
unites with the river of Biijawy. The village of .Jar is the residence of the llakim 
(governor) of this part, and lies three kuroh distant (from the Kot-kaey villages), on 
the right hand. Another village (the name of which is left blank in four MSS.) shows 
itself about, half a kuroh distant on the left hand. 

“ From Kot-kaey two roads diverge. That on the left hand goes to May}ir,f j- and 
from thence on to the Dara’h of Birawal, which is also written Birahwol, but Alghfins 
reject aspirated letters. From this place (Kot-kaey) Mayfir lies on the left hand, and 
is distant one kuroh north-west. North-cast from Kot-kaey, and distant one kuroh, 


same roiiti*, haviii<:j cliicfly explored ilie valleys of Khiirgosli-kiil, Siires-kul, Rang-kul, Kara-kul, and 
‘‘ others. The aim oi’the cxjKidition was to investigate the; gcogniphy, natural features, of th6 Pamir, and 
to draw up exact iiiajjs of iJio smne, a result which is^descriltcd as having been fully obtained, Pamir is a 
very mountainous country, as high as Himalaya ; for instance, the peak of Kaufmann is 22,580 feet; Monnt 
Gurundn, from which many rivers of Central Asia flow, is 20,900 feet; Mount Miislag, 25,800 feet. Of 
all these the summits arc covered with eternal snow, tho limit whereof on the northern slope is at 14,000 
“ feet high, on the southern at 19,000 feet, 'fhe valleys of the Pamir are described in general as barren^ 
^ only a lew of them being coveied with fertile meadows.” 

The Ttnssiaii spies, under the name of explorers, were in these parts again last year, Hayward refers to 
tho intrigue.s of Russian agents in thes(* parts as far hack as 1870. Their latest annexations have brought 
them within h ss than two hundred miles of the Yasin and Gilgit valleys. 

• I shall only give one form of tliis word in future, as I have previously stated that Eastern Afghans,— those 
bordering on llind, — ^i)ronounce ^ as /iVi, while the rest of the Afghan.s pronounce it s’4- 


t Signifying the “ Cock’s Pass.” The waiter, I may mention, gives the names of these places generally 
after the manner a Tajzik would refer to them. An Afghdn would call this “ Da Chirg G’hds’haey.” Se^ 
jpajjel83. 


t See paRc 182. 


_ This river is the Mulla’s “ B^budarah ” (he has mistaken KartL, which is sufficiently well known, for 
4afa’h) ntlla’h or nadi. 

y Tile “ Gha Klii ” of the Indian Atlas map, but it is not in the MuU&’s nor in Migor Wilson’s. See 
143 and 152. i, 

5 The second road to Dir, given farther on, diverges from this village. See page 167. 

** Mentioned at page 260. ^ ; 

n applied to two villages lying on either side of the river flowing tbrongh the Chan^lirttl 

Ifce “ Maiar ” of Major Wilson’s map. See page 167. V ; ; 1 ‘ / v ;; 
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is Shdl-Kandey, a large village, lying on the right hand, while on the same side, close 
to Ko^kaey, are several villages named Rasdl-Bdrida’li. Near Shdl-Katuloy is a 
village’ called Pushta’h, and it is situated on a pushta’ii or spur of the uiouiitaius, aa 
the name indicates. 

“ The tract of country extending from the S’hahr of Bajawr to this place, namely 
Shal-Kandcy, is known as Ilud, and, according to the phraseology of the inhabitants 
of this part, the extent of territory which was formerly held hy the ’Arab tribe (re-- 
ferred to at page 114) they style Rud, but why, or whence the name, is not stated.* 

“ Setting out from Shal-Kandey, and proceeding one kuroh in the direction of north- 
east, inclining north, you reach Rustam Banda’h, situated on a ridge or mountain crag. 
From thence proceeding three kuroh to the north you ascend a high mountain range, 
and having desc<!nded (on the other side of it) for a distance of two kuroh and a half, 
in the direction of north-east, yon reach the small village of Lapka’i, The dara’h which, 
you thus enter they call the Maidiin Dara’h,f and it is long and narrow, being about 
sixteen kuroh in length from north to south, but only three or four kuroh broad. 
The southern half of it is held by clans of the Y iisufzi Afghan tribe, and the northern 
half by Tarkalami Afghans. A river issues from the north side of this dara’h, 
which, flowing oti to the south, finds its^ way through an exceedingly ditfieult 
mountain tract, and, in the direction of lJ(li-Gram,J unites with the river of Panj- 
Korah. 

“ The village of Maid.^n, which is of considerable size, and the seat of government of 
this dara’h, lies two kuroh distant (from Lapka’i) on the right hand, and its inhabitants 
are Yusufzls. Half a kuroh north-east from Lapka’i is the lai’gc village of Kot-kaey,§ 
and in order to reach it you cross the river of the Maidan Dara’h. From thence, one 
kuroh north, is the village of Kunhhar, and about half way on the road thither, on 
the right-hand side, at some distance away, is the village of Rasul Blinda’h.|| 

“ One kuroh north of Kunhhar is the village of Baiula’i, and from tlnmce', two 
kuroh west, the road asetmding up the mountains, is Top-si, situatt.'^d on a crag or 
acclivity of the mountains, sirid the river of the Maidan Dara’h lies away on the left- 
hand side of the road. Continuing your way from thence for the distance of half a 
kuroh upwards, in the direction of north-west, you come to Khlr-Kata’i, a village 
situated on a mountain height, on the left-hand side of the route. Another half a 
kuroh of ascent from thence, in the direction of north, brings you to Kur-ShagaunA, 
the name by which t.wo or three villages are known, situated on mountain crags. 
Having proceeded onwards from thence, and still ascending, for a distance of three 
kuroh to tlie north, you reach the crest of the pass over this high mountain range, 
which is known as the Maidan Ghas’haey,^ You pass, by the way, through forests of 
pine, oak, koshldnah, and other forest trees, and places teeming with tfie narcissus, 
shrubs, and herbage of various kinds ; and the mountains capped with perpetual show 
show themselves towards the north, from the crest of the pass. On the way thither 
there is danger from the Tor Kiifiris, or Si’ah-Poshdn, who are wont to lie in ambush 
to waylay and slay travellers passing by that route. 

“ You now begin to descend on the other side, and proceeding downwards, in the 
direction of north, inclining north-west, for a distance of three kuroh and a half^ 
reach Biincla’h, or * The Hamlet,’ now a place of considerable size, the residence of 
Muhammad ’AH Khiin, of the Tarkahinii tribe of Atghans. The dara’ii wfiieh you 
have now entered is called the Dara’h of Birawal** (which name is also written Birahwol 
in other works, and which appears to-be the ancient name, but the Afghfins, as usual, 
have rejected the aspirate), and it is about sixteen kuroh in length from east to west. 
In the mountains at the western end of it a river rises, which, passing south of Biinda’h, 
flows on to ChugyA-tan. The second road, described a little farther on, here joins 
this road again. 

The inhabitants of the Dara’h of Birawal take the gravel out of the bed of the 


♦ See also the d^cription of Bigawr the Rdd Dara’h at page 116. Thero is a trilKs or sept of people 
istylod Kohistiuiis, inhabitiug Upper Suwat, beyond the Afghda boundary, called Tord Al or Torw A.I or Rud* 
bsri, which latter name is appareutlr connected with the above word in some way. See my “Account of Upper 
andLower Suwdt to the source of the Suwdt River,” in the “ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society ” for 1862, 
pa^ 26, and the description of Suwdt at page 194 of this Section. 

T. See the description of this Donfh at page 117. 

: A well-kpownplace, but not ih our maps. A>e pages 178 and 193. 
j This place is in the Ijiaw&bddr’s ma^ and in Miyor Wilson’s, 
ktlhisf is another Riudl B4nd*’b. It is a faTpuritej name. , 
f Onr ipApiarb ceba^ hers, With the exoeptionof the os far as it goes, hot the Haw&l-ddr’e 

smd‘Ji(|ior:Wa8()h’<partii'tilaHy. 
iwsilse tim dflaeiiiptlliiia o^ 
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river running through it, smelt it, and obtain iron therefrom * North of B^nda’h+ is 
another subordinate dara’Ii of considerable size, inhabited by TAjziks and Tarkalarni 
Afghfms, called the Shingar'i Dara’h, on the northern boundary of which lies the 
country belonging to the Tor Katin or SiYih-Posh tribes. A small river comes down 
from that end of the dara’h, which flows towards Banda’h, east of which it joins the 
river of the Dara’h of Birawal. 

“ One kuroh north-east from Banda’h is the village of Nagarf Kot, and another 
kuroh in the same direction frojn thence is T6ra.§ Half a kuroh farther on in the 
same direction is another village, called Sind-rawal. On the left-hand side of the route 
on the way to this village north-west), is a dara’h, which lies near the country of 
the Kafiri tribes, itdiabited by Tajziks and Tarkalanii Afghans. By this dara’h you 
can go to Narisiit and Shnr.lan.|| Water enough to turn two or three water-mills 
issues from this dara’h, and, flowing onwards, east of Sind-rawal, unites with the river 
of the Birawal Dara’h. 

“ Half a kuroh north-cast from Sind-rawal is Tigra’i,^ a small village, perched on a 
mountain crag, on the riglit harul as you proceed, on the opposite side of the river of 
Birawal. From thence tw^o roads diverge. The left-hand one, leading through a 
small defih", goes on to Dir, but that road is dangerous, on account of the Kiiliris. 
The right-hand road is as follows.** Setting out from op|)ositc Tigra’i, and proceeding 
for half a kuroii to the north-east, you reach Sor-batey, ajid after proceeding another 
kuroh in tlni same direction you reach Abii-Kand, winch village lies on theh'ft-hand side. 
From thence anotlnu’ kuroh in the same <lirectiou brings you to the village of Canuraey, 
and another kuroh, also in the direction of north-cast, to Chugya-tan,-}^ a considerable 
villagt; h(“longiiig to the Panj-Korah Yusufzis, and contained within the Panj-Korah 
territory. ’I'lie road runs along the mountain side, and the river of Birawal lies in a 
depression of the mountains on the right hand as you proceed. On either side of 
the route are lofty mountains. The river of the Biraw'al Dara’h, having passed south of 
Chugyii-tan, unities with the river of Bashkar, which flows on the east side of Chugya-lan, 
and over it, close to the village, is a wooden bridge, from w'hich point two roads diverge. 
The right-hand route h'ads over this bridge, and goes on to Biishkar, Chitral or Kashkar, 
and Panj-Korah. The left-hand route is as follows : — 


“ Leaving Chngya-tan and proceeding for a distance of half a kuroh to the north- 
west, inclining north, you reach Taugaey,§§ a small village near by, on the left-hand side 
of the road. On the right hand, in a hollow or depression of the mountains, a small 
river runs. It comes from the direction of Dir, and, north of Chugya-tari, joins the 
river of Bashkar, and flows under the bridge before mentioned. 

“ From Tangaey two kuroh north-W(!st is Kot-kaey — ‘ The Fortlet’ — and you proceed 
thither along the mountain ridges or heights. A road on the left hand, coming from 
the Birawal Dara'h, joins the route at this point. From Kot-kaey one kuroh north, 
inclining north-west, is Dir, a very large village, or rather small town, situated on a spur 
of the mountain range, and eontaiuing about two hundred houses. It has a fortress for 
its protection, situated on a high mound orblulf, ip which are the residence of the Chief 
and the dwellings of his immediate followers, which make up the whole to just four 
hundred h()us(‘s, and the number of its inhabitants to over two thousand. The fort is 
about four hundred yards in length, and rather less in hreadtli, and is protected by 


* Abu-1-Fazl mentions tin; oxistonoc of iron mines in Snwml, but not. those of B.^jnwr. Wfml is meant by 
niines must not be understood in the light of what wo understand by that term. “Stream w’orks,” as known in 
Cornwall, is more ajiidicable here. 

f Tliis name is turned into Bandai in our maj)s. “ Birtiul,” I may mention, is a strange way of writing 
Birawal, and is totally impossible out of Ibe letters it contains. This, probably, is from a person “less likely to 
“ be wrong than others when qiiesfioiiing rathans.” 

In one eojiy Tagar, but j and J arc very liable to be mistaken one for the other, or for tbo two points 


to be run into one. 

§ Tui a’li probably, as Afghans would write it. 

II pages lol and 17U. 

% In one copy written Tagri. 

“I This route docs not touch “ Janbntai ” and “ fiandia” of others. Our maps arc much out here, Mqjor 
Wilson’s very much so. 

f ■}■ I mentioned this place in my “ Account of Upper and Lower Ivashkar and Panj-Korah,” as one of thfi 
principal places in the Panj-Korah Dara’h; atid although this large village, or rather small town, is. well 
known, and the riv<rr of the Piinj-Korab Dara’h is oAeii styled the river of Chugyd-tan after it, it jp not to b<s' 
found in any of our maps. 

It Our maps arc defective here also. 


won 


§S The. word is without points in the original, and, it may bo, more correctly, T&nga’i, I have road it 
ords arc usually read when not pointed to the confrory - e riW 
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bastions or towers at the four corners. . The Chief is E^isiin Khiin, the Molizi Y6sufzi, 
of the Pdindah Khel.* 

« A small river (previously referred to) comes down from the east, and another from 



them. 


“ Tradex’s from Pes’hiiwar and Chitral or Kashkar come to Dir, and, having halted 
there for a time, proceed to their ditferent destinations.” 


Second road . — “The road from the S’hahr of Bajawr as far as the village of 
Re-Shagey has been already descrihed (at page 164). Having gone two kuroh north 



Village ’ — and going another half knroh from thence in the sann; dinsetion come to 
Khiirn Derti’li, a village on tlie above-mentioned river, which you cross south of the 
village. 

“From Akhi'ind Kalaey you go on to Badln,J another kuroh north, and then about 
the same distance north, inclining north-west, to Shina’h, beyond which, still pro- 
ceeding ill the same direction for another kuroh, you reach the village of B.'irwa’h. 

“ North-w(!st of this place arc sevei'al small villages belonging to the Tarkalami 
Afgh alls, lying in a hollow of the mountains (at the head of the Dara’h of (handawul), 
and out of this hollow or depression the river of the Chandawul Dara’h issues. 

“ North of Barwa’h is a lofty mountain range, the pass over which, from tin; south 
to the cr(‘st, is called the Chandawul Chas’haey, and that on the northern side, the 
Birawal (ihas’ha<;y, and likewise the Daham Tal (Ghas’haey). These mountains are 
clothed w’ifh vast forests of jiine, oak (balntt), wild olive;, kuslddnuh, cliiv't, and other 
forest trees, the bitter pomegranate, wild grape, and other fruit-bearing trees, various 
species of shrubs, herbs, and grasses, the narcissus, and other wild flowers. The 
Tor Kafiris, however, infest these mountains, and issue from their ambushes on the 
routi;, and slay travellers who chance to fall into their hands. 

“ Having started from Barwa’h, § and ascended the Chandawul Ghas’hacy for a 
distance of three kuroh in the difection of north, you reach the crest of the range. 
You th<;n commence to descend by the Birawal or Dahani T.il Ghas’haey for a 
distance of three kuroh more, still keeping north, and arrive at the small village of 
Daham Tal, situatc'd on a hill or crag on the mountain side. West of it a small river 
rises, which flows on to Cluigya-tan. 

“ From Dahani Tal you proceed three kuroh in the direction of north-cast to Jan- 
Batey,|j which is a large village, also situated on a mountain steep, and every step you 


* 11b was the father of the laic Ghazan Kluin, tlio renowned Chief of Piinj-Korah, and the most powerful 
ruler of tlioso parts, of whom I gave an account in my paper on “ Upper and Lower Kashkar and llie Inde- 

pendent State of Punj-Korah,” page 23. 

^^a.sim Khan here mentioned had three sons, Azad, Ghazan, and Sa’d-ullah. AzJid, ihe eldest, hy some 
untoward and unfortunate chance, became the slayer of his father, during the troubles which aro^e after the 
death of Timur Shah, Sadozi, Badsliah of Kclbiil, and was subsequently slain himself by his younger brother, 
Sa’d-ullah. 

Ghazan IGuln supported by the late ruler of Kashkar, commonly known to us as ‘‘Shah Kator,” but, cor- 
rectly, ShAli-i-Kator, or Shall of the Kator, became chief of the territory known as Pnnj-Korab, after the five 
septs or divisions (in Pus'hto “ kor,” house) of the Molizi section of thcKhwadozi Akozi divi.sion of the great 
tribe of Yiisiifzi, who possess it. He is said to have gone to war with the Kashkar ruler, and to liavo reduced 
his capital, but made no attempt to retain it. Whether this happened before or after this first alliance was 
'entered into is not stated, and it was probably after, but since that disagr(.‘emcnt arose the alliance between the 
two Slates has been kept up, and still continues. This it will be well to remember, in case the niler of 
Kash-mir should attempt jto interfere with Kashkar pro|)cr, which, if he should do, ho will certainly repent of. 

Ghi^nn Khan’s younger brother, with whom he continued at enmity after the latter killed liis cider brother^ 
remained independent of him, supported by a small adverse party. 

Ghazan Khdn died about ten years since, leaving nine sorts, but his eldest, Rulimat^Ullah Kli&n, who filled 
important posts during his father’s lifetime, has succeeded to t^ rulership, and reduced his other brothers to 
submission. 

f This description dearly shows how much our maps are all at fault. 

t 8^ fliext page. 

§ This Is the Havildar’s " Burtva referred to at page 162. 

I Here we touch the “Havildar’s” track. Ho crossed by the two Ghds’haeys just named to “ Janbattai,” aa 
it is vmtten in his ^ other namea appear to have been entirely unknown to him as well aato 



take in proceeding thithet is downward. The before-mentioned river lies on the right 
hand as you go along. 

** Another kuroh north-east from Jan-Batey is Tdri, another considerable village, 
also situated on a mountain height, and the same river lies on your right hand. Going 
on from thence for another kuroh in the same direction as before, with the rjver still 
on your right hand, you reach Dari Kan, another large village on a height. From 
thence you proceed, every step descending, for another half a kuroh, still keeping 
north-cast, and reach Bahda’h,* or ‘ The Hamlet,’ previously refeiTed to in the first 
road (page 165). From Banda’h to Dir the road has been therein described. 

Third road . — “ I'lie road from the S’hahr of Bajawr to the village of Chirg has 
J been described in the first road. From thence yon proceed one kuroh to the north to 
■ Kalaey-i-Miagan — Da Miagano Kalaeyf — previously noticed at page 164, and from 
: thence two kuroh north-west, inclining north, to Dagaey, then one kuroh to the north- 
west to Khararaey. Another two kuroh farther on is Pashatjf the place of resi- 
dence of Allah-Yar Khan, Tarkalaimi, the Kakini, or governor, of the Dara’h of Bfil)fi- 
Karii. From the side of Gibar§ a river comes down, which, passing north of Pashat, 
fiows oti to the Chhar-mang Dara’li ; and half a kuroh north-east of Pashat is Atka’i, a 
small village on the opposite side of the river. 

“Half a kuroh north from the last-named village is Be-Gal (in one copy Yc-Gal), 
a small village, on the way to which you have to pass through a defile, which, 
however, is very even, and from this villag<! northwards is a lofty mountain range. 
. You ascend for the distance of a kuroh and reach the crest, and then, descending for 

• a distance of a kundi and a half, arrive at Ram-Gal, whieli is a small village dependent 
on the Chandawul Dara’h. Half a kuroh farther on is a large village called Ghanir, 
and proceeding from thence for another three kuroh you come to Badin, the account 
of the road from which to Birawal and on to Dif, by the Chandawul and Birawal 

. Ghfis’haeys, has been already given (preceding page). 

Fourth road . — “ Leaving the S’hahr of Biijawr and proceeding four kuroh to the 
north you reach Dara’h, the name given to three large villages belonging to the 
Tarkalarni Afghanis, and the village of Chirg, previously mentioned above (and at 
■^age 164) lies on the left hand as you proceed. Two kuroh distant from Dara’h is the 

• W village of Kuwwa,|| and after goifig on from thence for a distance of half a kuroh 
you reach Khariiraey. From thence to Pashat (of BAbd-Kar/i) and on to Dir by the 
Birawal Dara’h the road has been just previously described. 

“ The people of these parts style Chhar-mang, iJtlaey, Babii-Karfi, or Baba-Kara’h, 
Chandawul, Maidan, Birawal, and llud, the dwelling place of the Tarkalfirni Afghans, 
each of which is a large dara’h with minor ramificiitions, mentioned in the preceding 


* Tliis place is styled “ Ilandai” in the “ Havildar’s” acconnt. Inflected it would become BdntJey, it being 
; ; a feminine noun, but not “ Bandai.” The Mulla’s map makoa it “ Ban diii,” with the wrong vowels long. 
•; There is a village called Banda’i at page lf35, but it is different from the village here referred to. 

t This place is certainly not “the capilal of Bajawar,” if “Mian Kula” is meant for it, but it is said to bo 
Jn “ Yagbistnn,” and that is a territory of whitdi I have no cognizance, and never met with. It has just been 
^ stated, at pago 165, that B.Tiida’h is the re.si<lence of the Chief of this part of Biijawf, but the S’hahr or the 
K’lmhr is the capital of the Bajawr territory. Da Mhigiino Kalaey, as the name plainly indicates, belongs to 
and is inhabited by the descendants of a holy man or holy men; and the present Siihib-Zadah, to whom it 
appertains, is not called “ Salieb-Zada” because lie has “ been to Mecca,” but bccaiLst;, as his name indicates, he 
is the descendant of a holy man ; and ho is not a Tarkalarni Afghan, Ho is styled the Haji because lie has 
performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and Madinah. Being the descendant of a holy man, lie has great infliienco 
among the chiefs and people around, but not to that degree possessed hy the late Akhiind of Suwat, whom 
some persons made the leader of similes of ChazLs, and others even made a king. See my “Account of 
? Upper ami Lower Suwat,” in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1862, pages 15 to 21. 

V I have ])reviouHly noticed the irnwrrectncss of and discrepancies in our maps. T must mention another 
serious error here. Tn the “ Havildar’s” map the distance from Bashat to Kalaey-i-Miagan or Da Midg&no 
Kalaey, in a straight line, is 45^ miles; in Major Wilson’s map it is 30;^ miles, but in the map of the Mulld, 

^ who is sai<l to have surveyed the route between the two places, it is 3S miles, according to their respective 
'v ecalcs. There arc numerous other discrepancies and errors which these routes will rectify. The Mulla’s map, 
Uio^wliolc, appears the most correct, as far as it goes. 

. t See page 151. 

.V- § This appears to be tlu? tract of country, or part of it, in which the Chingiz Khdn took up his quarters 

)•, for about three months after his pursuit of the Ighraki Musalimtns, subsequent to the defeat of Suljidn JaldL 
^ ud-Din, Khwdrazrn Sluih, on tlio banks of tho Abac-Sin or Indus. But this part could only have been 
^^.,^j^cupied by a small jiortion of his immonso host, which probably overran all the country from Af&k to 
g;.^^k-.A.nhar or Ntingralnir. Sat rny “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Ndsiri,” pages 1021 and 1043, and notes* 
It wa^ from tlicse parts that he set out, by the roail he had previously come, towards Bukldn, and returned to 
MB i^urat in Mughalistdn, but not by the “ famous Baroghil Pass.” See note S, page 161. ^ 

fe:;:. I page 151, • • ' . t 



account, by the^ general name of B^jjawr, but Saur Kaniar, and the Kohistdn, or 
mountain tracts inhabited by the Utinhn Khel Afghdns, are considered quite separate ; 
nevertheless, strangers, unacquainted with tliis country, imagine the whole to be 
contained and included in B^ijawr, which is not correct.” 

At page 112 I mentioned that Zain K^hiin, the Kokal-Tsish,* had been sent to 
operate against some of the Tai ikis, who had betaken themselves to the ditlieult tract 
of country in and around Bajawr. 

Having entered B^ijawr, as previously stated, Zain Khan erected small forts every 
here and there, in the lower and more open parts, and the Afghiin inhabitants deserted 
their villages and withdrew into the different dara’hs. From these they used to issue 
at night, reap their corn — f<ir it was harvest time — and carry it off into the fastnesses 
in the hills. 

To put a stop to these proceedings, Zain Khan adopted the plan of sending out 
small bodies of troops as soon as night set in, to take up their position near the 
entrances of these dara’hs, and there conceal themselves, and not to molest any 
Afghans issuing therefrom. About midnight the fugitive Afghans used to come out in 
strong bodies, go to their fields, and set aliout reaping their corn. About the same 
time, however, Zain Khiin used to send out other bodies of troops, which would come 
down upon the reapers, harass them, and compel them to suspend their operations, 
and retire to the dara’hs again. Then it was that the Mughal troops in ambush would 
assail them also, and the Afghans had to fight their way back, each time sustaining 
some loss. 

Such like desultory fighting went on, every now and again, for about eight months ; 
and, during this time, the Afghans, unalde to cultivate tlieir lands, and after numbers 
of them had pe-rished, were forced to submit to the terms of the Mughal commander. 
What these terms were is not stated, but, doubtless, they were sufficiently hard, and 
must have included a pledge not to aid or succour the other Afghans who were of the 
Tariki sect, and other followers of the Tariki leaders, and give hostages for their 
good behaviour, and the carrying out of the terms. 

Having “ setthid ” matters (as he supposed) in this part, Zain Khiin was able to 
turn his atteqtion to Suwat. At the point where the river of Pauj-Korah issues from 
the mountains, he erected a strong fort, but the Yusufzi Afghans blocked up the roads 
around with rocks ami breastworks, and were prepared to resist his advance. But 
while they were occupied in the celebration of the ’Id-i-Kurban — the fedival of 
Abraham’s offering up Isaac— which is held on the lOlh day of the month Zu-l-iri,ija’b, 
the last month of the Muhammadan year, Zain Khiiri, whose intelligence department 
must have been efficient, having heard of a secret route, succeeded in entering Suwat 
thereby before the Yfisufzis became aware of it.-}* 

At the end of the month Sha’ban, of the year 1000 II. (about May, A.D.), 

Zain Khiin had again to be despatched, at the head of an army, to act against the 
Tiirikis, and ” to arrange for the re-peopling, and bringing under cultivation again, the 
“ territories of Siiwiid and Biijawr, and to I'oot out the I'emaining Afglnins.” From 
this we must understand that the xMughals had been carrying out some “high-handed 
measures,” in devastating those countries, burning the villages, slaughtering tlie people, 
and rendering those who remained homeless; and that it had been discovered that such 
proceedings were not calculated to make them “ friends,” or render them and their 
country “ so prosperous ” as to lead them to consider it “ a boon ” to be brought under 
the rule of the Mughals. 

Previous to the disturbances breaking out in Ktash-mir in 1001 H.J (1502-93, A.D.), 
Zain Khfin had been again despatched against these same Afghans of SuwAt and 
B^awr, but who, according to Abu-l-Fazl’s account, were always “completely reduced,” 
and “made good subjects of.” When the disturbances began in Kash-mir, the Afghans 
also rose; and as the troops quartered in the Bagraiu district (Pes’hAwar) were 
neither very numerous, nor of the best, the GagyAni and Muhammadzi AfghAns, who 
hitherto had been good and peaceful subjects, joined with the Tarikis and Yfisufzis, 


* Kbkal-Tisb is a Mughal title. The Nd-yin, Iljid^ or Ileh%dde, who destroyed and depopulated Ilirit, was 
Kofcal'Tdsh to his undo, the Chiugiz Kh&n. ^mo European writers have said that it means a foster brother, 
but he could scarcely have been his uncle’s foster brother. See my “ Translation of the XabaVat-i-Nd?iri,? 
page 1142, note 2. 

y Tfh<in, tile Khafak, In his History, says the place where Zain Khdn was stopped by the Ydsufzia waa - 
otiUd tlMTT’ra'i. This wwd in the Afghdn lanipi^ dgnides a narrow track or roadway at the skirt of a 
tnountain, oa one sid^witii diffs or high banks of ariver on the other. Its position will ha ftMUnddesoribed at 

; Xiaiw tool fhaSTtk Septaiiilwr,,)^ 







and invested Muhammad Kuli, the Turk-man, and his troops in Bagrdm itself. The 
appearance of Zain Kh^in upon the scene, with his forces, saved it, and the rebels 
dispersed. 

The Yusufzis, with some Tiinkis, under the leadership of Wahdat ’All, a kinsman 
(by some called a brother) of Jaliilah, however, retired to the mountains of B^ijawr, 
and J alalah, sending his family along with Wahdat ’All’s party, betook himself to the 
strong district of Ti-rah. The plan was that Wahdat ’All should take up his quarters 
near that part of the Kafiri country lying close to Kashkar, and there prepare a place 
of safety, and a secure retreat in case of need. 

Zain Khan first entered Suwad by the Mala-kband Pass on the 18th of Mur-dfid, 
1001 II.,* * * § and then marched across Suwad into B/ijfiwr by the Maiden Dara’h, and 
** quiet was restored to both those tracts,” according to Abh-l-Fazl, “ and the rebels, 
** unable to cope with him,” retired into the mountains in the direction of the 
Kafiristan. Zain Khan then marched into the Birawal Dara’li, and “the hills and 
dales were cleared of the infidels (the Tarikis).” He had reached a point where, east 
of him, lay Suwad (and Panj-Korah also), west KAnar and Nur-Gal, immediately 
south the Bajawi; territory (in which he tnen was), and north KAshkAr and Badakh- 
shAn. The “ rebels ” had in that part prepared their place of retreat and shelter, 
which was ChangAzi,f and there sat down in defiance. 

Zain KhAn determined to dislodge them. He entrenched his camp at every stage 
as he advanced, and so, whenever the TArikis and their adherents made night attacks 
upon it, tluiy failed. He reached their stronghold and invested it. On the Ist of 
AbAn (October), after fighting a great battle, the particulars of which, unfortunately, 
are not given, and defeating the “rebels,” he obtained posse,ssion of it ; and, according 
to Abu-1-Fazl, as usual, “ the disturbances caused by them were suppressed.” 

In the following year, the .38th of Muhammad Akbar’s reign, | Zain KhAn had again 
to take the field against these very same “ rebels.” After his capture of ChangAzi, 
Zain KhAn had returned to his fort of Fath-AbAd (mentioned at page 112), which he 
had founded in BAjawr, and there he took up his quarters. From thence In; detaclu^d 
MubArak KhAn to hold SuwAd in subjection, for all the different tracts of country 
between the Sind (Indus) and HindA-Koh had been placed under Zain KhAn’s juris- 
diction, consequent on these disturbances, and in order that he might completelY root 
up the TArikis. 

Soon after, however, he had to leave Fath-AbAd and march into Ti-rAh against these 
schismatics, the particulars of which I need not enter into here, as I wish to confine 
myself more particularly to a short account of his movements in BAjawr and parts 
adjacent, one of the many so-called “ blanks in AfghAn history.” 

“ After, having been driven out of ChangAzi, Wahdat ’Ali and his adherents, after the 
departure of Zain KhAn, by the help of the YAsufzis, obtained possession of a 
fortification known by the name of GanshAl or Gana8hAl,§ and some small tracts of 
land within the Kafiri territory. JalAlah, unable to remain in Ti-rAh, consequent upon 
Zain KhAn’s movements therein, fled from thence in order to gain this new stronghold 
in the Kafiri territory. Zain KhAn resolved to attack this place likewise, and wrest it 
from the TArikis. 

“ Leaving a strong force at JalAl-AbAd under KAsim KhAn, and another at BagrAm, he 
began his march towards the KAfiri countiy, in which GanshAl lay ; and so quick were 
his movements, that, before JalAlah could cross the river of KAbul, the BAdshAh’s 
troops barred his road, and he had to make for Ti-rAh again. Zain KKAn was advised 
to face about and pursue him, but he determined to root out Wahdat ’Ali first, as he 
bad obtained a strong place of shelter, which might prove a source of much mischief, 
if allow'cd to remain in the hands of the TArikis. 

“ Leaving his heavy materials and baggage behind him, — it is not stated which route 
he took, but from what happened on the previous occasion it must have been by 
Danish-Kol, H — ^he began his march towards the KAfiri country, by way of SbAh-zAdaey,^ 

• • July, 1593. 

t Sec pages 117, 182, and 183. 

t The Tftbakat-i-Akbari says on the 5th of Zi-^a’da’h^ 1001 H. 

§ This is an ancient place, and extensive ruins are said to exist here. It is situated in the valloj through 
which the river Tal flows, north-east of the Maid4n Dara’h of Bajawr, and is about twelve kurob from Jjlr.^ 
An account of the Mahhin Dara’h, and tlie routes Icafling from it, will be found at pages 118 and 165. 

II Abu-l*Fazl, in his nbort notice of B&jawr in tbo A’in-i«Akbari, says there are but three routes into it. 
^Ono from the side of Hindustan, called the Ddnish-Kol route, and two from the side of KibuV«tyled the 
SmatB and Kunar Nur-Gal routes respectively. From the mention of Jaldl*dbdd, Abti-l-Fa^l appears to 
intimate that Zain Khan went by the Smais route, ike pages 112 and 181. , 

j; ^ There are at present two Shdh-zddaeys, near each other, on the west aide pf the rivCr iMuuig 
ibe Maidan Dara’h, anS near its junction with the tiret of Paig-Kondi. : f ^ 
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and near the village of Kundi-giihar (see Kundi-gar, pages 179 and 230), he threw 
a bridge over the river of Bajawr wnich, at that point, was seventy r/az broad,* 
and d(;ep and rapid in proportion, and conveyed his whoh; army across. While this 
was being effected the troops got sight of the rebels. Leaving a strong dotaclunent 
under the Khwajah, Shains-nd-Din, to gu.ard the bridge, Zain Khan moved forward, 
and, .after proceeding seventeen marches from thence, up hill and down dale, 
through a most difficult country, he at last r(;ached the entranc<; to a defile of 
eight kuroh in length, through which his troops must jiass to g<‘t at the rebels. 
Wahdat ’Ali was in the stronghold of G.anshal, arrogant in the supposerl strength of 
his position. For one half the distance through this defile or pass, the road was sa 
narrow that a single horseman could sc.arcely get along,-}* and the r(!st of the way 
led along the skirts of the mountains and precipices. The Tarikis and their allies had 
blocked up the road in ten different places with rocks and breastworks, with the 
determination of offering a stout resistance. 

“ Zain Khan, the Kokal-Tash, on the Cth of Khur-dad (May), having previously 
sent on a large portion of his force, under 'J’akhtah Beg and Sa’id Khan, the Gakhar, 
and other leaders, to occupy a suitable spot whereon to encamp, and hold it, set out 
himself, attended by a small escort. The Afghans had occupied the defile in force, 
and when he came up he found the troops engaged hand to hand with them, for the 
defile was very narrow, as .already stated, and there was no means of getting along at 
the sides. J Nothing rmnained but to force his way on or fall back, and, as h<! was 
determined to force a way, this hand to hand conflict was sustained for tlu’ce. watches 
(nine hours). Suddenly, VV'alidat ’Ali, also unable to crown the hills for the purpose 
of aiding the others by creating a diversion, descended with his imnuvliate followers 
into the di'file itself, and the efforts of the rebels b(?came more desperate than before. 

“ The upshot was, th.'it, w'ith God’s help, they were mitirely overcome, and com- 
pelled to lly ; and the stronghold of Ganshiil, with a considerable extent of cultivated 
land, fell into the hands of the Mughal troops.” 

The historian entered into some little detail respecting the defile, but, as usual with 
eastern historians, fails to give us any respecting this stronghold, and other details 
which we should liavi; liked to have. 

“ iNIany of the Afghans betook themselves to the higher mountains for shelter, and 
thenM’immined. The most active of the force followed in pursuit of them, and succeeded 
in capturing several. Sonn^ of the headmen of the (Spin) Kafiri tribes came and 
joined the Mughal forces, and tendered their services. || These being accepted, they 
used their utmost eft'orts in pursuing and destroying the fugitive Afghans, sonu' of whom 
fled to'vvards (diaghan-Sarac of Badakhshan,§ thinking to jiass the rivc^r of Bajawr, 
and obtain sh<?lter among other Kafiri tribes. This, however, was more than they 
could effect, and the fugitives were reduced to such straits that several Yusufzi chiefs 
gave themselves up and sued for pardon ; and Wahdat ’Ali, also, finding no means of 
escape, had likewise to give himself up. 

“ That mountainous tract of country (in which the stronghold of Ganshal was 
situated) lay in a part in which a deputy (daroghali) of the ruler of Kashghar 
(Kashkiir ?) dwells, .and all the year round it is more or less blocked with snow.” 

In tins affair, the Yfisufzi Afghans and other adherents of M^adhat ’Ali, the Tiiriki, 
are said to have lost 400 killed, and great numbers taken captive, while the victors, 
according to Abii-l-Fazl, only lost 30 killed and 150 wounded, which numbers do not 
indicate “ very desperate fighting,” The same writer also asserts th:it, “ by this suc- 
“ cess, all the country as far up as Kashghar (Kiishkar ?) and Badakhshan fell into the 

hands of the Mughal commander,” which, certainly, is not correct. 

“ After the fall of Ganshal and parts adjacent, and all the Tarikis had been killed or 
dispersed, Zain Khtin, the Kokal-Tash, prepared to return, having first amply rewarded 
the (Spin) Kafiris for their services, and given them great encouragement.” 

The Akhfind, Darwezah, gives some interesting details confirmatory of these events. 
He says the Yfisufzis were being exterminated everywhere, .and that Muhammad 
Khan, the chief of one of the clans of the tribe, with a portion of them, turned his 
face towards the mountains of Hindfi-Raj (mentioned at pages 126 and 143), and was 


• This breadth appears exaggerated, but such is stated in the copies of tlie history I am quoting, and by 
Abu-1 -Fazlyn the Akbar-Nama’h. The gaz would be about twenty-six inches, 
t A little exaggeration, possibly, for the sake of effect. 

1 Or crowning the heights. 

S According to Abu-l-Fazl. 

if The Spin Kafiris P&ngrak are here referred to. See pages 161 and 190. 
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iilearinj^ tlie tracts before him, along the banks of the river of Panj-Kora’h, of the 
KAfiris — the Spin Kafiris — and pushing forward with the object of getting into KAshkAr 
and settling therein. 

“ Some tinu! passed in these operations, when, unfortunately for them, one of Pir-i- 
Tarik’s notables, Walidat by name, joined them ; and the misfortune attending the 
presence, and their being followers of, this infidel brought ruin upon them. Mu- 
hammad Klian obtained martyrdom fighting against tla; Kafiris, and then the fugitive 
Yfisufzis, chose (Jhazi Khan as tlndr BadshAh, or Chief, but they did not get rid of 
their infidel lYirikl. Not one of the Chiefs of the YAsufzis equalled ( Jhazi KliAn in 
piety, uprightness, and b'arning, and he also tell fighting against the KAfiris, His 
people subsequently fell into the hands of Zain KhAn, Kokali, and those who escaped 
with their lives were transported to the Pea’hAwar district (that is, south of the river of 
KAbul), ainl lands w<'re assigned them on one of the tvdhi/is there (avy: page 177) ; 
and the rest of Yusufzi tribe becarm; dispersed in all directions, after having Avith- 
stood the Mughals for a period of twelve years.” 

Zain KhAn had by no means crushed the TsWkis, however, and for many years 
afteiAvards they gave an infinity of trouble to the Mughal Government, notwithstanding 
the repeated “ sev(?re ehastiseiiKnits ” rvhieh thisy received, according to Abu-l-Fazl 
and some other historians of Akbar’s reign, but Avhieh assertions are contrary to fact. 
In reality, as is clearly proved by events, the AfghAiis were never really subdued 
by the Mughals at any time, not even the YAsufzis and Mandars and others around 
the Pes’luiwar district ; and the Mughals Avere unable to hold an inch of ground in their 
difficult country without overwhelming forces, and even then their communications 
were continually interrupted. 


Thirtif-secrnid Route. From Kabul to Chitrdl or Chitrdr^ the capital of the country of 
Kdshhdr, by way of Pashat, a. distance of two hundred and fifty kuroh. This 
road also goes on to Ydr-kaud and Khitd. 

** The route from Kabul to Pashat of KAnar has been already described. 

“Having proceeded half a kuroh east from Pashat, you enter a dara’h, or defile in 
the mountains, Avhich the people of this part call Tangaey, Avhich signifies a pass, 
gorge, or road between two mountain ranges, and the river of ChitrAl, ChitrAr, or 
KAshkar, as it is also called, lies distant on the left hand. 

“ From Tangaey to KAz (IiOAV(*r) DanAhi,* on the banks of tlie ChitrAl or Kdshkar 
river, the road has been derailed (at page 118), and the distance betAveen them is 
about five kuroh. The way thither is dangerous, however, as the Tor KAfiris or SiYih- 
PoshAn infest it. Tavo roads branch off from KAz DanAhi, the right-hand one of 
which goes to the S’hahr or K’hahr of BAjawr, already detailed (page 112), and the 
left-hand one is as folloAvs : — 

“ Proceeding three kuroh north, inclining north-east, from KAz DanAhi, you reach 
Bar (Upper) DanAhi, a village inhahited by SarkArni Afghans, situated on a mountain 
crag, and the river of ChitrAl or KAshkar lies on the left hand. From thence four 
kuroh farther in the same direction is PAl-Kot, the name of a ruin (or ruined place 
or site), on the right hand, on a spur of the mountains. On the left-hand side there 
is an established ferry over the river, Avhich is called the BAdshahi Guzar, or Royal 
Ferry ; and having crossed over by means of a raft you can go on from thence to 
Chaghan-Sarac. From this place (PA1-Ko0 the territory of the TarkalArni Afghans 
commences. 

“ Proceeding from PAl-Kot (not crossing the river) for a distance of three kuroh, in 
the same direction as before (north, inclining north-cast), you reach ITisAra’h,t a mud- 
built fort on a spur of the mountains, and the river still lies on the’ left hand. The 
villages of the Dara’h of ChaghAn-SarAe can be seen on the opposite side of the river. 
Another two kuroh distant from JtisAra’h is MarwirA,J and having wended your way 
from thence for another seven kuroh you come to ShAr-tan.§ From thence you go on 
to AsniAr, a distance of four kuroh, and from thence another five kuroh north to 


^ In Mnjor Wil.=on’s map this appears under the vitiated form of “ Donai.’* # 

t See [Kigps M.-5 iiiiJ 152, 

X The Afglian houndary, that is to say, of the territory under the sway of the late Amir, Sher *AU 
Barakzi, Durnini, extended to this place. • 

§ See page 148. * 4 
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Shanggar*, after which you proceed another five kuroh in the direction of north, 
east and reach Sh^ilf, the residence of Man^dr ’Ali Khan, Tarkalani'i. This village the 
Kdshkdri people call hy the name of Salma. 

“ From Shal you protased four kuroh to Bal-yam, J a large village of the Tajziks, the 
Afgh an territory having terminated at Shsil. 

“ Leaving T3al-yani you proceed onward for a distance of om: kuroh, and reach 
Paliis-Cfor or Gur, which the Afghans style by the name of Misha-Gain. Five kuroh 
farther on from theina?, having proceeded in the same direction as l)eforc, you reach 
Sd-wa (in one copy Sa-u), and seven kuroh fartluir on is tlie large village of Narisdt, 
belonging to the; Tiijziks ; and the tract of country extcniding from tin? village of 
Bal-yam to this place is ktiowii by the general nann! of Narisat.§ 

“ Four kuroh from the last-named place is the small village of IJarandu ; || and on the 
left hand, on the opposite bank (west) of the river of ("hitral, is a great dara’h 
nanuid Jjot-Dih, out of which two rivers issue. One flows towards the <'ast and joins 
the Shaghnt river, *[[ and the other southwards, and unites with the river offfliitral 
opposit<! Harandn. By this dai*a’h, and crossing over the Apa-luk Kota), Badakhshau 
is reached. It is peophid by the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshan, who issue; I’rom it and 
carry their depredations as far as Dir, the Maidan, and Birawal Dara’hs.** 

“ L(;aving Ilarandh, still proceeding up the river for a distance of tw(dv<; kuroh, y’ou 
reacli Dainil, which is the name of a dara’h in the mountains nearly twelve kuroh in 
length, and Avhich lies adjohfmg on the right hand. A river likewise issues trom that 
direction and joins tin; (fl)itral or Kashkar river. 

“Proceeding from Pamil in the direction of north-east, inclining oast, for a distance 
of fifti'cn kuroh, you arrive opposite; Naghar, which is a large dara’h, on the left hand 
(described at page 157), on the opposite side of the river of Chitral or Kashkar, over 
which th(;re is a wooden bridge.f j- It adjoins the country of the Tor Kafiris or Sl’ah- 
Poshiin on tlie north-west. A river issues from the Dara’h of Naghar which also unites 
with ti]<* jnain river, that is the river of Kashkar. 

“ Another four kuroh north, from the point opposite the Dara’h of Naghar, is Kal- 
Kanak, Avhich is a large village, two kuroh farther north from which is Drnsh, one of 
the towns of Kashkar. In this town the dues are levied from the traders of P(;s’hawar 
and Kalml, Round about the town is a wall of sun-dried brick, and the river of 
Chitral or Kashkar, as before, lies on the leftf J hand. 

“ The towm is under the sway of the Mir, Shah Rizii, Badshjili, who Avas the author’s 
informant on many subjects connected with these surveys, and who has been referred 


to elsewhere. ”§§ 

The toAvn ot Drnsli is situated in the middle of the valley, on a rising ground, on the 
left or eastern bank of the river, over which there is a large and well built wooden 
bridge. The toAvn is said to contain about tAVo thousand houses, and betAveen nine 
and ten thousand inhabitants. All the chief men of this part of the country have 
houses of considerabh; size, and are expected to reside here for the best part of their 
time. Persons engaged in trade, and artisans, dAvell almost exclusively at Drnsh. 

That part of the dara’h stnith of Drush is thinly peopled, but toAvards the north- 
east ami west it is pop>ilous. The inhabitants are Tajziks, Avho are Muhammadans of 
the Shi’ah sect. 

All complaints of importance, and cases of litigation, are investigated and decided at 
Drush by the ruler himself. All complainants dAvclling Avithin four days’ journey of it 
are required to repair to that town, and prefer their complaints there. |||| 


* This pliicij is probably what appears in Major Wilson’s map as “ Sangar Sec also page 158, This 
name has also been written Sanghar, which is not correct : the initial letter is “ sh,” ami tliere is no “ h ” in 
the word. 

j- In Major Wilson’s map Shal is idacccl below Sangar ” (Shanggar) instead of above it. 
j It is from this word, incorrectly spelt “ IJeilum,” that the error of calling the river of Kashkar or Chitral 
the ‘^Beiluin river” has evidently arisen. The people of llal-yain may, at tliat point, call it “the river of, or 
running hy, Bal-yam,” just ns the peojde of Kuuav and Kaiuaii call tho river, when it enters their territorj, 
‘Hbe river of, or running through, Kiinaf and Kaman,” but they do not mean to say that cither of those names 
is tho actual name of the river. At the same time it is quite certain that the people of Bal-yam never ^n-11 
it “the Koonur,” nor “ the Kama.” The “Mulla,” on the other hand, writes this word “ Balim.” See also ” 
next page, and page 169, note §. 

§ See page 166. 

II See pages 13,'l and 149. 

% See pagii 150. 

A^iletailed imcount of these important dara’hs will be found at pages 117 and 1 18. See also page 149. 
ft See pages 157 and 179. 

That is, going upwards from Pashat. 

See pages 155 and 157. 

illl From the Rephrt of the Sapper lj[aw£l-dar, as given in tho Journal of the Boy^ Geographical Society 

K 2 * * 
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“ From Di*6sh you proceed fifteen kuroh north, and arrive opposite A’in, a large 
village on the left hand, on the other or west bank of the river of Kfishkjir, and pro- 
ceeding another kuroh north from tins point reach BarAz. Another two kuroh farther 
north brings you to Chamar Khand, situated on the east bank of the river. You 
proceed from thence another kuroh upwards to Jughnz,* another village on the river 
bank. At this place a wotiden bridge spans the river of Chitral or Kiishkar, and a 
little to the west of the bridge is Chitrdr or Chitral. 

“ This is a considerable town named after tin? dara’h described at page 157, and 
the residence and seat of government of this country, which is at present under the 
sway of the Sliah, Khair-Ullah, BiidshAh.t There is no town called Kashkiir.” 

Tajammnl Shah was lader of Chitral at the time of the first Afghan war, and for 
some time subsequently, but he was afterwards assassinated hy a nephew, who was 
soon after slain by 'J'ajammul Shah’s son. The present rider, the Amaii-ul-AIulk, is 
the son of Tajaminul Shah’s elder brother. See. page 1G2, note 

The late Tajaminul ShahJ was able, upon occasion, to muster a force of 12,000 
.matchlock men, who were not paid for their sm’vices in moruiy, but in kind. The 
whole of the people are well provided with fire-arms, with rests, indeed, there are few 
persons who are unprovided with arms. These matchlocks are long and heavy, similar 
to those of Turkistiin, from wdience they are probably obtained, and carry a ball a long 
distance. § 

The Kashkaris are good marksmen, and powder and lead being very expensive, 
when they do discharge their pieces, they generally do so with effect, and no shots arc 


thrown away. 

“ On the route from Pashat to .lugliuz, you meet with many ascents and descents as 
you proceeil along at the side of the mighty range which rises on the right hand, and 
the crest of which is not far off. You also pass many villages, and plenty of water ; 
and the river of Kashkar runs along near by on your left hand. 

“Although the country from Bal-yam to Damil is not contained within the KashkAr 
territory, nevertheless, the inhabitants thereof are of the Tsijzik race, and, consequently, 
pay submission to, and are under the rule of, the Chiefs of Kashkar. 

“ From Pashat to Maghar the Tor Kafiris infest the country, and lie in ambush, fall 
upon travellers, and slay them. It is therefore necessary to be provided with a proper 
and experienced guide ; and, unless travellers form a strong party for self-protection, it 
■is dangerous to proceed onwards.” 

Befon; giving an account of the various routes diverging from Chitral, I must 
describe four other routes here ; tw o leading from Kabul to Prang of ’Ash-Naghar and 
PeshYtwar by way of Karappa’h, and two leading from Peshawar to Chitral, as these 
routes intersect others here given.” 


Vol. 42, Ibi* 1872, who passed through Chitnll in 1870, the Ruler or Rddshah is styled Anian-i-Mulk” (an 
error for Aiuan-ul-Mulk), but tliis is only his titU*, signifying “ the Safety of the State,” not his name. 

According to tlio same Report, the tciwn of Chitral is now the “ capital” of the country, and “ Darosh,” as it 
is called therein, is a mere village. Wliat goographieal information the Ilawdl-dar may have iin])artc<l to the 
late Colonel Alontgornerie, of course, I cannot say, but, in the article in the Journal above referred to, it is of 
the most meagre kind ; in fact his journey appears to liave been a flying one, and the rough survey of a single 
route. All he says of Drush is (pag(3 194); — “Leaving Ashroth (’Ashrit) on th(^ 28th, they reached the 
village of Darosli at night. . . . 11 arosh possesses a fort, which is the residence of Kokan Reg ” (Beg 
is a strange name for a Tajzik), “ brother of Amiin-i-Miilk, the Badshuh of Chitral. This Khan (sic) levies 
“ on all iiKToliants and others a toll or tax,” &c. Subsequently it is mentioned (page 199) that “they,” the 
Hawal-dfir and his |)arty, “ halted for two days at Darosh, three at Dir, and two at Hotee Murdan,” but no 
particulars are given. 

* In order that no mistake might possibly bo made with regard to this name by a careless scribe, tlio author 
describes it in writing:, and also gives the vowel points, and says that the last letter is dotted , =:j “z” yet the 
Hawabdar has “ Joghor,” and in Alajor Wilson’s map it is “ Jiighur.” '' 

f See page 162. 

\ Under tlie heading of “Drush,” Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., “Central Asia,” Part 11., page 237, 
quotes my Ka.dikar paper in the “Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1864, ])ut makes me say that “it is the 
“ reside ner of Sliah K at or.” This is a mistake. I say, “ residence of Tajainmul vShdh, son of Shah Kator.” 
Another emu- is that, under a difFerent heading, I am made to spell this name with one “m” — Tajamal — 

which renders it meaningless. The word is Arabic — Tajammul— as I spelt it, and signifies 

“ enjoying the good things of life,” etc. 

§ At the present d.ay llie people may be better provided. 
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Thirty-third Route. From Kabul to Prangs which is one of the large villages of the 
'Ash-Naghar .District, by way of Kharappa'h or Karappah* a distamx of one 
hundred and ten huroh east. 

“ TFie Koad from Kabul to tlah Bagha, otherwise ’All Baghan, has been already 
described (at page 48). 

“ From the latter place two roads diverge. The right-hand one goes to Basaur or 
Bii?aul, ‘r ’ being interchangeable with ‘ /,’ and by La’l-pura’h to Gand-Ab. The left- 
hand road is as follows : — 

“ Setting ont from flah Bagha you proceed to Da Musafiro China’h, which has been 
referred to at page 120, arnl from thence eight kuroh eastwards is Dhaka’I), a con- 
siderable village, situated on the hanks of the river of Kabul, and the place of resi- 
dence of Arsala Khan, Mahmand, chief of the Tragzi division of that tribe of 


Afghans 


(whose fate has been mentioned elsewhere, at pjige 122). La’l-pura’h is on the oppo- 
site side-j- of the before-mentioned river, and Dhaka’h in the Khaibar dt;filc, u(5ar its 
western entranci*. 

“ Nine kuroh north-east from La’l-pura’h is Bihi ka Jubar,! the Bihi Juhar, the 
name of a lake which is dependent on rain, and which the former governors of these 
parts, on tlu; part of the Gurganiah sovereigns, caused to be built round with stone 
and lime. The significatiou of the Hindi word jhhar has been already described. The 
road from La’l-phra’h to this point, which is very like the bed of a river, and without 
water, they call the Bihi r)ajr>§ Tb'S signifying, in Pus’hto, a hard and arid tract of 
country. 

“ From this place you proceed for a distance of ciight kuroh, in the direction of 
north-east, to Gand-Ab or (iaiid-Ao,ll the name by which several villages belonging to 
the Tragzi Mahiuands are known. Leaving them you go three kuroh to the east, and 
enter a great defile known as th(5 Karappa’h Ghas’haey. Ascending it for a distance 
of two kuroh, you reach th(^ crest of the di^filc, and then diiscimd for a distance of 
seven kuroh, still in the direction of east. 1'he road winds exceedingly; and from the 
crest of th<! Ghas’haey or Pass, the city of Pes’hawar and its buildings, and the towns 
and villages of the Do-Abah, can be distinctly seen. 

“ Having thus descended from the crest of the Ghas’haey, you go on for anoth(?r two 
kuroh, still keejiiug east, and reach Shab-Kadr, which is a small town in the Do-Abah 
district, the village of Mata’h^ lying on the b;ft hand, and Micharna’i on the right, as 
you proceed. Starting from Shab-Kadr you proce(;d ten kuroh east to the llisar, and 
by the way have to cross the .linda’h river by boat. The ITisar or Fortress is tlu^ name 
by which a large village in the sub-district of ’Ash-Naghar is now known, and which 
lies on the eastern bank of the .linda’h river. It is the site of an ancient fortress, 
and the place of residence of Ghulam Mabay-ud-Din Khan, sou of Faiz-Talab Khan. 
Proceeding one kuroh farther east from thence you reach Prang, another large village 
under the sway of the Khan before referred to. 

“ The route just described is known as the Kharappa’h or Karappa’h route ; and, 
whenever that by the Khaibar is closed by the rebel Shinwaris and Afridis, travellers 
with their loads and effects proceed to and fro by this route.” 

’Ash-Naghar — the name the district now called Hasht-Nagar was known by in 
ancient times, and down to the time these surveys were made — at the period when 
the Yiisufzis and Mandars, expelled from the neighbourhood of Kabul by the Mughals, 
issued from the Khaibar detile, and besought the Dilazak Afghans to assign them lands 
on which to dwell, as already described (at page 35), was in the possession of the Shal- 
mfinis. They are one of the Tiijzik tribes, now known to us, but erroneously so, as 
Dihgans or Dihkans, which words merely mean a husbandm.an, and have been very 

• See page 180. 

j* I l)av(5 put down La’l-ptira’li iis it is at present sitiuited, on llie northern bank of the river, but tho 
author plainly states hore, as ho did before (page 4.3, Section Second), that La’l-pura’h li(‘s on llui south bank. 
This statement seems incredible, but the question arises, whether the physical nature of the tract within a few 
miles is such as to permit of the river changing its course at any period. From tlic fact of there being several 
islands in its bed for some miles above and below La’l-pura’h, such a change is not impossible. Strange to 
say, Faiz-Bakhsh says that “Dhakha” is on tho north bank of the Kabul river, and that “ Lalpurah” is north 
of it Dhaka’h is now on the smith hank. 

J This is called the Joejp or Juhar of Mulla Bani at page 120, 

§ See pages 180 and 183. 

!) This is the place where Ac-mal Khdn, Afridi, and the confederate tribes, overthrew and annihilated tho 
Mughal army under Jtiswant Singh and Shujd’at ibian, soon after the annihilation of the Mughal army in tho 
battle the Lonijiey Khana’h Kotal, narrated at page 40.* 

% Turned into Muttah ” in our maps. 

K 8 . 
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loosely used. They came originally from Shalman, subsequently known as ShanAz^n 
and Shaluzjiii, and Karman, which dara’hs appear to have been their ancient seats, 
and hence they are known to history as Shalmanis. They had been displaced by other 
tribes from the westward, by the Khalj, Ghuzz, and other Turks, in all probability, as 
already imnitioned at page 82. 

The Shalmanis of ’Ash-Naghar, at this period, were subjects of Sultan Awes of 
Suwat, son of Sultan I’aklnil, one of the JahAngirian Sultans mentioned elsewhere. 
The governor of the ’Ash-Naghar district dwelt in the Hi.sar of ’Ash-Naghar, the place 
above referred to, which can ho distinguished from Pes’hawar on a clear day. 

At the tiling the Yusufzis and Mandars came into tluise parts, the governor of ’Ash- 
Naghar was the Afir, Handa, son of ArzA, a Tajzik of the family of the DAd-Al, and he 
was a Sardar of renown, and one of the bravest men of his time. His authority 
extended over the whole tract of country south of the mountains bounding the Dara’h of 
Suwat in that direction, which tract extended as far east as the river known as the 
Kalah or Kala-Parni, wdiieh has been described at page 244. He resided within the 
Hisar or forti’css of ’Ash-Naghar, which was stone built, and a place of great strength, 
situated on a mound of eonsidcnable ehwation. Alter the YAsufzis and Mandars 
obtained possession of ’Ash-Naghar, and that distri(4 was subsequently assigned to the 
3Iuhammadzi tribe of Afghans, who still poss<;ss the district, it becann; the residence of 
Malik Path Khan, son of Malik Sa’id Khan, sou of Malik Khizr Khan, aJiarakzi* of the 
Muhammadzt tribe. At the time these surveys were made; the fortr(!S8 was in ruins. 

It is amusing to !iotic(? the plungers made by wonld-bc historians, and the absurd state- 
ment that “ Jlashtnagar ” was only brought extensively under cultivation in the time 
of Akbar by “ Muhaniadzai emigrants from Kandahar. ”f 

There are very few Shalmanis at pre.sent to be found in the Pes’hawar district, 
but there arc numbers, under the name of Dihgans, dwelling in the neighbourhood of 
Jalal-abad, in Bajawr, and in Lamghan ; and there are two villages of Shalmanis,J 
bearing the same name, in the Khaibar mountains, between the Tahtara’h mountain 
range and tin; river of Kabul, § and some in Agror, east of the Indus. 


Thirty-fourth Route. I'rom Kabul to Pe^hmmr^ by tvay of Khnrappa'h or Kanippa’h, 

a distance of one hundred Ituroh. 


“ This route is the same as the preceding one as far as Shab-Xadr, where the road 
diverges. 

“ From Shab-Kadr you proceed two kuroh to KatAzi, a large village on the banks of 
the .linda’h river j and on the left hand, on the opposite side of the river, is the ’Ash- 
Naghar district. You then go on for a kuroh and a half more to ITasanzi, another 
considerable villag(*, and from thence proceed half a kuroh* fartlnw to Kangra’h, which 
is a very ancient village, contained in the j.agir or fief of the Kazi, Faiz-ullab, Timur 
.Shah’s chief minister, mentioned at page 122. |1 

“ Leaving Kangra’h you proceed a kuroh and a half in the direction of north-east to 
BaLGirawn, and tlien on to Yaghi Band, distant one kuroh to the south-east, and from 
thence twt) kuroh farther, in the direction of south, to Tarkhacy, another village of 
considerable size. Bather uion; than a quarter kuroh south from thence brings you to 


* Tins < l!iii of th(! Mnh:iinnia(lz!s mnst nol Ix! rnistiikcn for Durruni Barakzis, like iv clan of the Mandars Las 
bmi for fill olVshoot of tlu; royal tnb(\ wJiioli, ofeourdo, they are not. 

t See The I^luhiiiiiiiiadzls Avtirc settled in the Hiwht-Nagar district in the reign of Bihar 

Badshali, Akbar Jhidshair.s jrrandfulhor. 

X According to Midiarnmad Afzal Khaii, the Kbatsik historian, there appears to have been a tribe of people 
located ill the 'rulUara’li mountain range callctl Tiihlnrah. 

§ Thci’c is a small tdovated valhry still known as Shalman after this pcojde. It is situated on the southern 
bank of tlu* river of Kabul, between Dhaka’li and Micharna’i, but ruNirer the former, and lying in the Tahtara’h 
(but not. “ Tartara,” for then* are not two “ r’s ” in tlic word, but tlierean* Iwo “ h’s”) route, also known as the 
Al»-Kliaiia’ii route, bet ween r(*.s’ha\var and j)hakah. A .short distance east of the latter place the river of Kabul 
imikes bend from (‘u.st to m>rth-(!ast for ten mile.‘«, and tlien bends again almost dnosoutli for the same distance. 
After llini. it malxcs a sliarp turn, at right angles, to tin? east again. This sharp turn is just opposite the 
middle of the Shalman valley, which there sloj>es <lown towards the river. Coming from Pes’hawar you first 
rca<di the village of Kam Shalm.aii, or Shaliiiari-i-Khurd, or Lesser Shalman, at the eastern end of the valley, 
and at the other, Lo-e Shalman or Shalmsiii-i-Kalan, or Greater Shalman. A few Shalmanis inhabit the former 
%'illage, 1111(1 tlu^ latter I .4 inhabited by pail Mahmands, and part Mulaguris, an Afgliari clan long connected with 
and deiiemlcnt on i]i(‘ Mahmands. They also have several other small hamlets in the inountaius near the right 
bank of the riv»*r of Kabul, where It hemls sharply to the south, as inontioned above. 

Tliere are still a few ShalTnani.s to be found seattereil about in some of the villages to the north of ilie Lan^aej 
Sill or river of Iv.ihul, ms tlie Setth inent and Census Reports show. I shall give a more detailed account of 
them in my Afghan Ili.^tory. Sea also page 125, and page 222. 

li chaiigo.s ha}'C‘ takim place in this as well as in other districts of the Pes’hdwar valley siace these 
surveys were made. What then must they have been during eight centuries ? • 
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the banks of the river of Kabul, and then, leaving the Do-Abah and the Mubaininadzi 
Afghans, you cross the river by means of a boat. After going another quarter kuroh 
farther from the river bank, still in the direction of south, you reach the large village 
of Dab,* south of which again is a small canal, brought from the right hand (west), 
from the river of Kabul, and which canal runs to the left, and joins the Jinda’h 
river. 

“ From Dab you go on to Knchaii, distant a kuroh and a half to the south-east, a . 
village inhabited by Da hdzi Afghans, and then proceed about a quarter kuroh to the 
south of it to Gul-I3ela’h, which is also a large village. On the right hand of it is 
another canal, which has been cut from the river of Kabul. It runs towards the left, 
and unites with tin; Jinda’h river. 

Setting out i'rom (iul-Bela’h you proce<;d two kuroh to the south, and reach 
Murwiirii or Murw;ii-a’b, Avhicli is the name given to a considerable river (a iu’anch of 
the river of Kabul), which, coming from the right hand, flows towards the loft, and 
unites with the Jinda’li.*}- Another kuroh south from thence is the small village of 
Kharak, and from that place you go on for about the same distance, in the direction 
of south-east, and reach the small village of Ghjar, situated on the river of Kabul. 

“This river consists of two (large) branches; the first branch was crossed l)y boat, 
as already related, and the branch now reached cannot be passed except by in<;ans of 
a boat likewise, lietween these two (unfordable) branches the country is intersected 
by several canals ; and hereabouts the Dfi’t'idzi tribe of Afghans dwell, together with 
sotne of the Dilazak ti’ihe of the same people. 

“ A canal which is cut from a river is called a wdldh by the Afghans, and a naturally 
formed one, that is to say, a channel formed by a river, they call a beldh, both being 
Pus’hto wan-ds. 

“ Leaving Gi'ijar you proceed a short distance south-east to Yalam Gu/.ar, also 

called ’Alam Gnzar, the naim; of the ferry over the branch of the river of Kabul, just 

referred to, w hich you have to cross by boat. On the other or southern bank is a 
village of the same name, which lies near by on the right hand. On the left are 

several villages belonging to the Afghan tribe of Dilaziik.j; From the banks of the 

river you proceed three kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach the Bala Jlisar, 
or citadel of Pes’huwar, and by the way cross several canals, pass many villages, and 
much cultivation.” 


Thirty-fifth lloule. From Pen'hdwar to Chitrdl, by the direct route of ' Ash-Naghar^ 

now called Hasht-Nagar, and Panj-Korah. 

“ The route between Pes’hawar and Priing has been described farther on (at 
page 243), and also from thence to the village, or rather town, of Tangaoy.§ 

“ Setting out from Tangaey and proceeding eight kuroh north, through a dara’h of 
the mountains, along the banks of the Jinda or Jinda’h river, you reach Bhcha’h|| a 
small village belonging to the Utmiin Khel tribe of Afghans. Tin; river of Suwiid or 
Suwat, coming from the kohistan or bighhands of N’al-Band and Mekh-Band, passes 
to the northward of, and under (below) the village, and, flowing towards tin; west, 
joins the river of Panj-Korah, and obtains the name of Jinda or Jinda’h, and con- 
tinues its course on to ’Ash-Naghar.^ 

“ From this village of Bucha’h two roads diverge. By the left-hand road you cross 
the Jinda’h river on a jhola'h or jhdla'h, or raft, W'hich, in the Pus’hto language, is 
called a zdngo, and go on to Bajawr. In taking the other road, you cross the river 
of Suwild by a bridge north of the village of Bficha’h, and, after proceeding twelve 


* It was in ibo noiglibourliood Ibis place that the fauious batilo of Shaikh 'rapiir, also called Patur, was 
fought Sec page 227. 

I “ llivor of Swat ” iis as loosely applied as Kunar and Koonoor to the ri>x*r of Kaslikar or Chit nil. On 
entering the plain of ’Ash-Naghar the river of Suwtid or Suwat is called the Jiiida’li as iar down as Nisata’b, 
at the lio-Bandi ferry. After that it unites with the river of Kabul, and rect.dves tiie nsniic of LainWy Sin or 
Little River, to distinguish it from the Abac Sin or Father of Rivers — the Indus, and is also called the river of 
Kfibiil as before its junction with the Jinda’h. The channels of both those rivers have considerably altered 
since these surveys were made, the number of small branches have increased, anci numerous cuts have l)ceii 
made from them for irrigation purposes. Sec page 243. 

J There are three villages in the Dd’udzi district of the Pes’hawar province, as at present constitutful, still 
peopled ^ Dilazak Afghans. 

§ See page 239. 

j| Originally Butsah, in all probability, with Pus’hto ‘ ts.’ See page 250. 

% It is also known as the Agafah, between its confluence with the river of Panj-Korah and its issuing from 
the i:&ountain8 into the ’Ash-Nagbar district. Agarah is also the name of the ferry here referred to. 
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kuroh north along (the banks of) the river of Panj-Korah, reach Khema’h,* * * § a large 
village, also belonging to the Utindti Khel, on the opposite side of the river of Panj- 
Korah. Having passed over the river by a wooden bridge, you enter the bounds of 
the village afore-mentioned. The river of Bajawr issues from the mountain tract to 
the west, and, running to the south of Khenia’h for about the distance of one kuroh, 
unites with the river (»f Panj-Korah. 

“ From thence (Klieuia’h), having proceeded three kuroh north, you come to 
Gunatii’jt a large villager belonging to the Yusufzi Alghans. The before-mentioned 
river lies on the right hand. From thence you pro(!eed thrc(j kuroh north-east, in- 
cliniog north, to Cj<ji-Graui,J another large village, from which two roads diverge. 
The left-hand one passes over the great mountain range to tlie Maidaii Dara’h and 
the Dara’h of Birawal, while by the right-hand one you cross the river of Panj-Korah, 
east of L/di-Grum, by a wooden bridge, and, going on from thence for a distance of 
two kuroh in the direction of north-east, reach Shar-bati, the before-mentioned river 
being on the left hand as you proceed. A distance of three kuroh farther, in the 
same direction, brings you to Ilibat,§ which is also a large village. The river runs on 
your left hand. Continuing onwards for another live kuroh in the same direction, you 
reach the large village of Tor-mang, situated on a mountain spur, and south of the 
village is a small stream, which comes from the right hand, from near the village of 
Gliwnn,|| and, flowing to the left hand, joins the river of Panj-Korah. 

“ A little to the north-w<?st of Tor-mang is IJokari, a small village close by (the 
road), on the left hand. Proceeding on from thence for a distance of two kuroh in 
the diniction of north-west, inclining north, you reach a small river, coming from the 
right-hand side (the eastward), which issues from a dara’h in the mountains, called 
the Kara Dara’h, ^ and flowing towards the left, joins the river of Panj-Korah. Anotlier 
kuroh and a half towards the north brings you to the little village* of VVarah,** lying 
on the right hand. 

“ Leaving Warah, and proceeding onwards in the direction of north for a distance 
of one kuroh more, you arrive at two rivers. One conies from the right-hand side, 
out of the Dara’h of ]Vihak,ff also called Niaka’h, runs to the Icl't, and unites with the 
river of Panj-Korah ; the other flows from the left hand, out of the Dara’h of Panj-Korah, 
which will presently be described, and joins the river of Panj-Korah, that is to say, 
the main river of the Panj-Korah Dara’h. From this point (the junction of the two 
rivers) you proceed onward for another two kuroh in the direction of north, inclining 
north-west, ami reach Jugha-ban, the name given to two small villages which lie on 
the right-hand side of the road.jj You then go on for another three kuroh in the 
direction of north, and reach the large village of Darura’h. The river of Jabar comes 
from the right-hand direction, and falls into the river of Panj-Korah to the west of the 


villagi;. 

“ The river of Panj-Korah, from this point, is called the river of Chugy;i-tan. 
After crossing the river of .Jabar to the north of the above-mentioned village, you 
proceed two kuroh farther north, and reach the village of Kundi-(jral, also called 


* See jny “Account of Kaslikar lunl P;inj-Korali, 19, Kln 3 iiiy.’li is tin.*, (ihicf pLico in the Mnldan Dara’li, 
which is iiicliul(*<l in Ih'ijiiwr. See pact's 1 17 niid 260. * 

t It is incorrectly sijcit “ Kooniitcyr ” in tins TndiMji Atlas map, and also placed more than a kuroh south- 
west of the river, instead of three kuroh to the north-east of it ; hut, in a map which ae.companias an articlo 
on “ DiirtlLstan ” in the “ Geographical Magazine ” for August, 187(5, — in which the names of places are terribly 
vitiated, iiotwithstandiug my [lapers reterred to lielow have been used in its construction, — it is “ Komatir.” 

Thi.s ])lactj is now JUtted for tlie manufacture of soap, an<l it sujjplics all the districts round with that article. 
Sec my aecfmnt of “ Upper ami Lower K.ishkar and Panj-Korah,” page 1(5, ami of “ U])per and Lower Suwat,*^ 
hi the “Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal,” for 18G4 and 18G2 respectively. 

J See also page.s 1G5 .and 193. 

§ This i.s Iho Uibat-i-^Muhaminad Khan, mentioned in my ranj-Korah paper, page 17, so called after a ribat 
or cnraYaiisary foundc'd by or named after a person of that name. It also means a .station on an enemy’s 
frontier. 

}| In one copy, this word is written Gadrin in four places, but two others, e(|u.ally ])hiinly written, have 
Gawrin, which 1 have conscipieiitly adopted. See page 231. There is also a pass called the Gawrin Ghas’haojf 
the crest of which is tlu^ boundary boUvecn Snwat and Tanj-Korab in tlnit din‘elion. 

5 Not “ Karoli.” It is called Karii, after th(j dara’h, that is, the river of the Karu Dara’h, but that is a 
feeder of iIk* Ao-Sheri river, or tj-shcri, as it is sometimes written, or river of the Dara’h of that name. I 
gave some account of it in my I’anj-Korah paper, and also inenlioucd that Sultan Muhammad Khan, Bdrakzi, 
had taken guns by thjs route into Panj-Korah several times. The Sheri river meniioucd at pages 143 and 
182 are totally diil’crent from tin? IJ-sheri river here referred to, for which see page 250. • 

Sometimes calle<l Warey, bjjt this must be in its inflected form, the word being feminine in Pus’hto. 
ft Niliak «»r Niaka’h, and not Nab.-ik, is the correct name of this dara’h, which is also called Ldhor. iSeealso 
page 231. 

J The “ Dardistan ” map, before referred to, is somewhat mythical here in many ways, t 
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Kundi-Gahdr or Knndl-Gar,* * * § on the north side of which is the tomb and shrine of 
a Darwcsl), and a burying ground. 

“ Leaving Kundi-Gi'd and going one kuroh and a iialf in the direction of north, 
inclining north-west, you reach the small village of Bah-Baur, on the left-hand side, on 
the other (west) hank of the river of Chugya-tan. From tIunuM! yon proceed four kuroh 
in the same direction and reach Jihluk, which is another small village on the other 
side of the river before mentioned, which here is spanned hy a wooden bridge. From 
this village you go on a distance of two knroii and a half in the direction of north-west 
to Bey-Mainazi, situated on a mountain crag.*]- 

“ I'rom the village of Shar-hati to this place a great mountain range lies near hy^ tm 
either hand ; and the river of Chugya-tan, chiefly knowti as the river of 1’anj-K.orah, 
flows close by on tin; left hand as you proceed on your way. 

“ From the village of Bey-Nama'/i two roads diverge. The right-hand one leads 
into Ba shkar,J and on the left hand there is a wooden bridge of snlficii;nt strength to 
enabh; horses, camels, and bullocks to pass over it. The river of Bashkar and that of 
Dir, h aving united a little to the north of it, flow under this bridge. 

“ Having crossed this bridg<;, to the west of it lies the large village of (Jhugya-tan, 
the account of the route from which to Dir has been })reviously given (at page I0fi).§ 

“ From Dir you proceed onwards for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of 
north-w(;st to Kol-Dandl, the name of a small village belonging to the Ydsufzi 
Afghans. Near this village a small stream rises which runs on to Dir. jj From Kol- 
Dandi you begin to ascend considerably, and, having proce(;dcd upwards through the 
Lahori defile, for a distance of six kuroh in the direction of north-west, you reach the 
crest of the great mountain range separating Biijawy and Panj-Korah from the 
Kfishkar territory. This crest, which is very lofty, is called the Li'diori Kotal and 
fr(nu the crest of this kotal the territory of the Yusuf zi Afghans, in this direction, 
terminates, and the Kashkar State commences.** * * §§ 

“ Having commenced to descend the north-western face of the range, and pro- 
ceeded downwards in the direction of north-west, inclining west, for a distance of 



their country. 

“ Five kuroh from ’Ashrit Khandcy toAvards the north, on the right hand, is the 
Dara’h of Mir Khandey, and from it a small stream issues and unites with the Ab-i- 
’Asbrit, or river of the ’Ashrit Dara’h, both described at page 158. 

“ Leaving ’Ashrit Khandey, and proceeding three kuroh northwards, inclining north- 
west, you reach the wooden bridge leading to the Dara’h of Naghar, which lies on the 
left hand, on the opposite (west) side of the river of Chitriil or Kashkar (that is to say, 
you reach the eastern bank facing the Dara’h of Naghar at the point where stands the 
wooden bridge, as stated in the Thirty-second Route). §§ 

“ An account of the route from thence to the town of Chitral or Chitrdr has been 
already' given at page 178. 

“ On the way thither then; is danger from the Tor Kafiris or Si’ah-Poshdn, who 


* Erroneously printed Kiindl-kar inste«ad of {^ar or gal in ray former* paper ; k and if not marked, are very 
liable to be iniwtakcn in mimes of places. It was near this village that Zuiii Kiiaii threw a bridge over the 
river wlien marching northwards against the Tarikis, as incutioneil at page 171. 

t page 1228. 

J pages 161, 162, and 193. 

§ All our maps arc very dcfcctivo hereabouts. 

II The river of the Lahori delllc. Here, too, tlie ‘‘ Dardistan ” map is imaginary. Sec my paper previously 
rcferri’d to, pages 13 and 14. 

T Compare this account, written soino ninety years ago, with tho “ ILivildai’s ” account in the ‘‘Journal 
“ of the Royal Geographical Socitdy ” for 1872, pp. 182 and 183. 

** According to the Mulhi, the heights of the mountains on cither side of the Lahori Kotal are 13,700 
and 14,300 feet respectively, but between his ealculations and the llawal-dar's there is considerable 
difference. 

f f The name is not ’Ashrit onl^, but ’Ashrit Khandey : “ Ashreth ” is incorrect. 

Some of the aboriginal Tdjzdc inhabitants of these parts probably, or, possibly, a remnant of tho Turkish 
tribes formerly possessing large tracts on the river of Kabul and farther south, who have been, from time to 
time, dispossessed of much of their territory by tho immigration of the Khas’lil sept of Afghims. The word 
“ kohistani,” I may mention, merely signifies a mountaineer or highlander. I believe tho term Nimcha’h or 
halLbrecd lias Iwii rather loosely applied to those people. See also page 158, and note f. 

§§ Major Wilson’s map seems defective here, and tho positions of Naghar, spelt “ Nagar,” and Mir Khan^ey^ 
spelt “ Mirkani ” therein, arc misplaced. 

1 160. 
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infest this route, and lie in ambush to attack earavans of traders and travellers, and 
slay them. '^I'licre are also dense forests of walnut, oak (haUitt), pine, hashldna’h^ 
and other forest trees, and the hitter pomegranate, wild grape, fig, and other fruit- 
hearing trees, shrubs, and various species of herbage, are almost beyond description. The 
mountain ranges from I'aiigaey* to Chitral or ('hitrar tower to the heavens, in such 
wise that the sun shows itself with difficulty, t and the keenness of the air is to that 
degree, that (^ven in sumun'r time vou cannot pass the nights without blankets and a 
fire.” 


Thir/ij-sivlli Route. From Veshdirur to CJdtriU or Chitrdr by way of the S*hahr or 

K'hahr of Bdjaivr. 


om 

itten 


" The route' leading fnan Pes’hawar to Shah-Kadr has been given at page 17(3. Fi 
it two roads div«‘rge. The leil-haiid road is ealhid the Kharapna’h route, also writ.v... 
Kara])pa'h and Karapa’h by Afghans, and the right-haml one the TakhandeyJ route. 
This latter consists of two branch roads, one of which is w(dl known as the Ghar- 
Koad, and the other as tln^ Liichi Hoad ; and both again emerge at Danish-Kol. 
he last-named place three roads <li verge : — 1. The Nawa’h-ga’i Road; 2. The 
)and§ Road ; 3. ^'he Anbhar|j Road. Of those roads, although tlie first 


aiigey Koad, and the other as tln^ 

From flu 

Yakh-l)aud§ Road ; 3. ^'he Anbh:ir|j Road. Of those roads, although 
mentioned is tlie easiest of the thre<g it is not practicable for artilh'ry and such like 
heavy uuittridf^ while the Yakh-Dand and Anbhar roads are beyond 
difficult.” 




beyond description 


I. The Left-lunul or Kharnpya' h ^ or Kara 2 >po' h, or Ndwa'Ii-ya i Route. 

• ^ 

“ Tin; lelt-hand route is as follows. From Shab-Kadr to Gand-Ab the road has been 

descril'u'd ebewlM're (page 17o). From thence procet'ding half a kuroh north you 
reach the littb'Kotal ofNfdvaey, and from thence another kuroh in tin* * § direction of 
north-east is Darwaza’i, the name of a dara’h in the mountains; and at this place, 
the left-hand road coming from the direction of the Bihl Dag, and the right-hand one 
coming from Danish-Kol, both again converge. 

“ L<‘aving DarwiV/a’i, and proceeding i'or two kuroh north, you reach Am-ri'i-i,** * * §§ which 
lies on the h ft-hand side of tlu? road. On tin* left hand, likewis(!, there is a gn^at 
mountain rang*' ; and as you proceed along the road you pass by much cultivation. 

“ Setting out from Am-ru-i, and going one kuroh north, you reach two villages, 
called Chingaey, lying on the left hand, and a quart(!r of a kuroh fartlu'r on is Falo- 
Sind, and, about the sanu' distance, still fartln'r on, Tsaparaey,t+ also on the lelt-hand 
sid(?. Another (piartiu- kuroh brings you to (Jogaey, another kuroh farther, to Tirkah 
Tangaey, and another kur«)h from th<*nce, to Rabu Tangaey. Proceeding onwards for 
another half a kuroh you reach Pashat,jt ami after a similar distance, the Ziarat,§§or 
Shriru', and lialf a kuroli more bririgs you to Khazina’li. All thes (5 villag«is belong to 
the Safi tiilu', of Afghans, and lie iiear by tin; road on the left-hand side. W<;st of 
these villages the lofty mountain range rises, bounding Kunar on the east. 

“ A quarter kuroh from Khazina’h is a hill called Da Butano (ihunda’i, signifying, 


* Sec iisigp. 177. TIictp is more tlinn ono placo so called. 

J The write r incmis jiroliably that tlui sun is st‘Cii only for a small portion of the day. The p^reat ratine 
forming ihe eastern hoiindary of the K:ishkar State, and separating it from ranj-Korah, crossed by the 
Lahori Kotal or Pass, alicady descrihed, is fioinetiincs e.illed the Las-piir range. It rises gradually, from near 
La'l-piirah on the river of Kilhul, to the heiglit of about 9,(X)0 fiHjt some miles north of Pasliat, but increases 
in elevation as ii runs north-eastward, until, to the eastward of the town of Chitral, it attains the vast height 
of about 18,500 feet. Sec note jireceding jiagij. 

J Th(; eornrt spelling may jiossibly be Lakhandit i, for no vowel points are given. Sec page 183. 

§ Literally, “ The Ice Lake or Mere.” It is also the name of the village near wliicli it lies. See page 183. 

|j Also called ’Anbar. Sec j)age 123, and note I, 

f This is Ihe writer’s private opinion only, but, with some little engineering, the route might be miule 
practicable for liglit guns. 

“ Oomeray,” of the Indian Atlas map. 

If Sec page 152. 

if Pasliai of ihibu-Kani. See page 151. 

§§ 1 notice* here again another instance in which our maps contradict eatdi other. If a line be drawn from 
Cliaghan-Saiiie to Port Abazi, and another, in tin; contrary direction, from La’l-piira’h to Jar, it will be 
found that in llic Mulla’s map this Ziarat lies just 2 miles 9iorih of the line from Chaghdn-Sarae to Abazi, and 
5 miles to the westward of the cross line from lia’l-pura’h to Jar. 

In Major Wilson’s map, on the contrary, the Ziarat is 7^ miles south of the first line, and t& the west- 
ward ol‘ the cross line. In other words, thci Ziarat, iiccording to the Miilla, is 5 miles from the point where 
the two lines cross, in the dir(*etion of 7 iorth-wcst^ while in Major Wilson’s it is 9^ miles west inclining to the 
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in the Pus’hto language, ‘ The Idols’ Hill,’ or ‘ Hill of the Idols,’ where, in ancient 
times, a largti and lofty idt)l temple stood.* About another quarter kuroh from thence 
is Da Sinats Ghunda’i, signifying, in the same language, ‘ The Hill of the (,’avern,’ 
which is another hill of the same mountain range in which is the great cavern of 
Kabul Tsapar, and the llindh-llaj Ghas’haey,t where the route coming from tluj west, 
from Kabul, joins this rout(\ 

“ From Da Sinats Ghunda’i a quarter kuroh farther on is Ku/ (Lower) Chinari, 
from which place to Nawa’h-ga’i tlie route has been desiwibed (at page ILl), From 
thenci^ (Kiiz Chinari) two roads diverge. I’hc right-hand one is known as Khuta’h 
Lar, and has been previously described (same page), also the routes from the S’hahr 
or K’hahr of Ibijawr to Dir, from Dir to Naghar, and from Maghar to Chitral.” 


We have here, I thiidf, quite a nest of Buddhist sit<;s, as I shall endeavour to show. 

The Dragon Lake of liwui Seng and Sung Yun in the Pub ho-i (untrustworthy) 
Mountains is the lake of ( hitti-Bu-i. The great Snowy Mountains, “ which in the 
“ morning and evening vapours risi; up like gem spires opposite one” ( Beal, page 184) 
is the I’iraj-Mir range (ftcc pages lf57 and 188). “ Na-kie” appears to be Nihak, the dara’h 
so called, mentioned at pages 178 and iJOl, also ealh'd Niaka’h and Labor. The name 
“ Nakaey” also occurs in this route, but that is the name of a little kotal or pass, which 
lies to the southward of Kabul Tsapar. Da Bntaiio Ghunda’i is possibly the site of the 
temple of Fo-kin (Beal,pag(? lOM), or, iuor<? probably, thi; ’I’o-lo temple north of the city 
(th<! name of Vv'liich is not given — the S'hahr of Bajawr?) in the country of Guchang, 
and in which were “sixty full length ligures.” Da Smats Ghniula’i is in all likelihood 
“ the rock cave of the Prince (Biial, pagi; 11)4), to the south-east of the crest of the 
“ hill of Slien-cbi.” Kabul Tsapar is apparently the great cave in whhdi Buddhah left 
his shadow, “ east of the river and south of the city," which was “ to the south of 
“ Na-kie, half a yojana, on tlie south-w'cst face of a large inouiitaiu.” The rock 
“ east of the river and south of the city,” on M'hich Buddhah slopped to dry his robe 
(Kasha), ami “about 12 feet high and 24 feet squar<‘, and smooth on one side,” is 
Laka’h 'I’ljzn’li, a reinai ka'de rock, mentioned at page 128. Tiie Naga Rajah’s tank 
too, “west of the river,” is probably the./ii/my mentioned at page 120, or page 183. 

Compare these sites with the accounts in Fall Hiari, and llwni Seng, and Sung 
Yun, and the striking similarity uill he noticed, hut in the course <d* many centuries 
names hecoim: altered, especially when the old inhabitants are (‘xpelled by new- 
comers and foreigners, and they, in their turn, are also ousted by others. 

Beal says, in a note at )>age 27, that Na-kie is “ Nagiiik, and that the town or 
villagi; of Nagrak is close to Jidlalahad.” What map shows it he docs nut say, nor does 
he give bis aulborily. He appears, or bis authority, to have mistakeu Kangkrak for 
“ Nagrak,” by dropping the lirst two letters to suit bis theoi'y, or the name was in- 
corn.'ctly spelt in the map bo consulted. See Dangrak, at jtagi* 181, and page lliO. 

There is a village called Gang in the neighbourhood of these evidently Buddhist 
sites, mentioned on the next page, and near it is a spring of water known as the 
Gang, which the Hindus from parts adjacent come to bathe in in the munth of 
Baisiikh. 

It may not be out of place to say soi^iething here respecting the word Wihsir, 
which Miiliamrnadans write Bihar. 

Al-Biruni says that the Buddhists are called Sliamanau by the people of Khurasan, 


south, consequently, there is a dilTcretico between the two maps respecting the situation of the Ziaiat of ten 
mil(!S. 

There is (iqiml disercpancy regarding the situation of Niiwa’h-ga’i. In Major Wilson’s map, “Mount 
Naof/hai" is situated just 2 miles south of the line from Chaghan-Sarae to Abazi, and 9 miles west of tho 
point where the line from La’l-ptira'h to Jar crosse.s tho former line, while, aceordiiig to the Mulla’s map, 
^ Nato&gi” is 10 miles north, inclining east, from tin; former line, and 8 miles north-west of the latter or line 
from Ija’l-pura’h to Jar, so that between the situation of “ Mount Naoghai ” of Major Wilson, and the 
“Nawiigi” of the Mulla, both meant for Nawah-ga’i, and both incorrectly spelt, there is a diflcreiico of no less 
than nine miles. The Indian Atlas map diflfers from both tho others. 

• Those writers who attempt to trace the routes taken by the Buddhist pilgrims, and Fall Ilian in par- 
ticular, from Khiitan downwards towards India, will do well, I think, to try and trace him by the light of 
these routes. 1 do not imagine, from reading the account of his pilgrimage in Beal’s translation of his Travels 
(London : 1869), that Fah Hian kept so far to the eastward as tho Indus after crossing tho “ Tsuug-Ling,” or 
“ Onion jjjlountains ” (which I shall again refer to when I come to write of Bilaur), neither docs ho appear to 

have come down tho valley of the river of Chitral, but to have taken the route by the 'I’al river — “ To-li” 

also known as tho river of Fat^-Korah, and river of Chugyd-tan, after the Afghans possessed themselves of 
these tracts. See Beal’s “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” page 21. 

t See page 143. • 
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and that their monuments called hihdrs, and their idols styled farkhdrs, arc still to be 
seen on the frontier territories (of Islam). 

Miisaliniins interpret the word Bihar as “ an idol-temple, a fire-temple, a place 
** adorned with carvings of figures or paintings, and ornamented w’ith gold or colours,” 
in fact, any place of worship containing imag<!S of any kind or description, whether a 
monastery or a temple; and, at page 63, I have given their interpretation. The 
Burhan-i-Kati’, a very excellent authority, says “ Bihar— 

oj ^ ^ paper read before the Society of Arts on the 10th of 

December last, Mr. W. Simpson, the artist, who examined some of the Buddhist remains 
near .Talal-ahad, and who appears to have studied the subject, says, with reference to 
the religions structures thereabouts, “A style of architecture was followed, in which 
“ BCiilj)tur.‘ was largely practisi'd, and in which the effect was heightened by the use 
“ of colour and gohl ; ” and he also ri'fers to niches for figures of Buddhah. Any one 
who can read the definition of Bihar above given can tell how correct the description 
is. Such biiildings Muliammadans call idol-temples, whatever its technical Buddhist 
name may be. <SVyj also Wood’s “ Oxus,” new edition. Introduction, page xxviii. 

The 'I’urk tribes which held the different tracts of tiuritory on either side of the 
river of Kabul, where so many Turkish names still attest their occupation prior to the 
irruption of the Muhammadans into those parts, were Buddhists, hence the remains 
of so many Buddhist monuments are to be found in these localities. 

It must not be forgotten that numerous ancient ruins exist at Ganshal in the Tal 
Dara’h, where the Tarikis took relugi!, and which Zain Khan, Akbar Badshah’s 
general, took, the details of which are given at page 109. Anbhar, or ’Anbar, men- 
tioned at pages 110 and 123, is said to be the site, or close to tin? site, of an ancient 
city ; and about two kuroh west of Dir are other ruins. These latter are said to be 
extensive. 

“The left-hand route from Nawa’h-ga’i is as follows ; — 

“ One kuroh and a half from Nawa’h-ga’i, in the direction of north-cast, is Banda’h, 
the Pus’lito for a hamlet — ‘'I'ln; Hamlet,’— a small village on the left-hand side of the 
road, on a crag or spur of the mountains, and about the same distance from it, in the 
direction of north, is Tangaey. Another half a knroh farther brings you to Slujwaey, 
also on the left hand, on a mountain luiight ; and from thence, having proceeded 
another two kuroh, you come to Kot-kacy, or the Fortlet, as its name implies. This 
13 a village of considerable size, which is noted for the excellent hows made there. 

“ You proceed from thema? half a kuroh to the cast, and afterwards about the same 
djstaiice north, and reach anotln'r Baiida’h, lying on the light-haml side of the road on 
a ridge of the mountains. Going onwards for another kuroh and a half to tho north, 
you arriv<? at l);ig, which is a large villfige lying on tho left hand at soim? distance 
from the mad. You then go on for one kuroh and a half to the south-east, when you 
reach a small river (•ailed tin; Sheri, which (!omes down from the left hand, and flows 
to the right towards the S’hahr or K’hahr of Biijawr. 

“ In the direction of east lies 'rarin, which is a largi? village ; and the vilbage of 
Khaluzi lies on the left hand, at some distance oif, on the east side of the stream in 
question — the Sheri.* 

“ Two roads diverge fnnn Tarin. The right-hand one is this. Leaving the latter 
place and proceeding south-east for the distance of one kuroh you come to Da ’Inayat 
Kalacy — ‘ ’Inayat’s Village’ — which lies on the right hand of the road, on the opposite 
side of the stream before mentioned. South of the village is a spring of water, 
exceedingly cold and sweet (pure), and known as the Ghazni China’h, or ‘ The Ghazni 
Spring.’ Going farther on, in the direction of east, for half a kuroh, you come to the 
village of Chawitzi, lying near hy on the left hand. The stream previously referred 
to flows close? by on the right hand. Proceeding on from thence one kuroh to the 
south-east you reach Chang;izi, with the stream before mentioned, as before, on your 
right hand, and the fort of Liishora’h shows itself on the other (right) side of it. Pro- 
ceeding from Changazi for a distance of two kuroh south-east you reach the S’hahr or 
K’hahr of Bajawr, on the other (right) side of the before-mentioned stream. 

“ The left-hand road diverging from Tarin, previously referred to, goes on from 
thence to Chawitzi, as in the right-hand route just described, and really diverges from 
the last-named place. Leaving Chawitzi, therefore, and proceeding a distance^ of one 
kuroh and a half east, you come to a small village called Gang, situated on a hill, a 
spur from the mountains, and west of the village is a spring of water, which is called 

I '■ i.! " * ■ I - ll ■■■> • 

• The same as meDtioned at pages 143 and 250, • 
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the Gang ; and in Baiasikh,* the first solar month — April, May — the Hindu people of 
these parts enme and bathe therein. A little water flows out from this spring, and 
close to the village named Mahinand unites with the Sheri stream, previously referred to. 
The village of Changazi lies about one kuroh and a half from this spot, on the left 
hand. 

“ h'rom ‘Gang you proceed two kuroh east, inclining north-east, and r(!ach the 
Chirg Ghus’haey or Pass ; and the route from thence to Dir has been described at 
page 164.” 


IT. The Ilight-hand, or Lahhandey Iioute,from Shoh-Kadr. 

“ From Sbab-Xadr you proceed three kuroh north to Mat:i, also written Mata’h, a 
large village Ixdoiiging to the Gagyiini Afghans, in the district of the Do-Abah. They 
hav»! cut a canal Ironi the Jinda’h river, which is called the Wala’h.'j' and brought 
the water therefrom into the lands of this district. Leaving Mata’h and proceeding 
three kuroh to the north, the ascent of the mountain range commences. You go on, 
ascending for a distance of seven kuroh, until you reach tin? crest of the range ; and 
in this distance of seven kuroh tlujre ar<; thirty-two Kotals or Passes, each of which is 
known by a s(!parate rianuj. The Pass terminating this succession of Kotals is called 
the Ijakhandey Ghas’haey and from it the buildings of the city of Pes’hawar, and the 
villages of the I)o-AI)ah and ’Ash-Naghar, can he plainly se(Mi. 

“ From thence, alter having desc<*nded om? kuroh north-west, another half a kuroh in 
th(; same dircadJon brings you to Muliahhat Kalaey, iilso called the Kalaey of Mu- 
hahhat Khan, and aiiothcr kuroh and a half north-west lu’ings you to Pund-yalaey, a 
village of considerable size belonging to the Tragzi Mabmand tribe of Afghans. 
Leaving that, and proc(‘ediug a distance of three kuroh north, you reach a point where 
two roads div(‘rge, 'I'lu! left-hand road they call the Gharangey road, which again 
conv(Mges with tla^ other at Daiiish-Kol. '^I'he right-band one is this. hVom this Do- 
Rahah, or ‘Tw<> Roads,’ having gone half a kuroh to the north, you coim*. to Lachi, a 
great (lefile of considerable altitude, atid to reach the crest of which you have to ascend 
for a distane<^ of half a kuroh. Having descended from thence on the other side for 
about the same distama?, you reach Danish-Kol, the name by which three large 
villages§ are known, belonging to the Tragzi Mabniands. North of these villages is a 
Mu'ffr, or bed of a mountain torrent, which comes from the Bihi l)ag (m<mti(*ncd at page 
180), and, running to the right, passes through the hill tracts of the Utman Khel 
Atglians, and unites with the river of Panj-Korah.j| 

“ Proe(;edit»g h!,ilf a kur(»h north from Danish-Kol, you come to a place where 
there an; also two roa<ls. That on the left hand is the Gharangciy road, which comes 
from the l(!ft hand and joins this one. Having gone on from this point of juncture a 
slant distance farther north, the road separates into thre<;. 

“ The first, or Nawa’li-ga’i, or hjft-liand one, goes on to Chinari ; and the road from 
thence to the S’hahr, or K’hahr, has been alnaidy described (page 182). 

“ The second, or Yakli-Dand, road is as follows. You leave Danisb-Kol and go on 
for a distance of one kuroh in the direction of east, and reach Kamali, a large village 
of the Tragzi Mahmands, on the right hand of which, and near by, is a lofty mountain 
range. From that village you proceed three kuroh east to Yakh-Dand, another large 
village belonging to the same sub-tribe of Mahmands. You then have to proceed for a 
distance of sixkuroh tolpila -ga’i, signifying ‘The Fortlets’(A"f//d’ being theplural oikafa\^ 
a fort, with the Pus’hto termination, as explained respecting NSvva’h-ga’i at page 113), 
another large village, but belonging to the Safi or Sapi Afghans. East of tlie village 
is a great Kol-Ab {lit., Kol-i-Ab, signifying a lake or lai’gc pond) of rain-water, which 
is filled by the accumulation of water from the mountain range of Cliamar Khandey 
and Kalaey-i-Babadur, after heavy falls of rain.** "When this Kol-Ah, or lake, becomes 
dry (in the hot season), the inhabitants have to bring their water from the Cliina’h, or 


* The Eastern Afghans, especially those nearest the Eanj-ab, have adopted the names of the llindii months 
for agricultural purposes. For the names of the Afghdn months, see my “ Grammar,” page 187. 

'I' Signifying a canal in Pus’lito. 

1 The “ Mulla” has this Ghas’haey down in his map, but it is incorrectly spelt “Lakande Pass.” 

I A recent writer, quoting some “ Report,” says : — ** ‘ Danasli Kul ’ is the name of a village in the Paiidiali 
“ Mohman^ country.” This is a great mistake, and the mode of writing the name of the villages and the tribe 
is equally erroneous. 

II Our maps arc defective here, too. 

T Itiis also written with i, “ kila’,” which is equally correct. 

•• See pages 1 13, W6, 119, and 120. 

L8 
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Spring of Pashat,* mentioned previously (page 120), which lies from Kahi’-ga’i one 
kuroh and a half to the west. 

“ From this last-named village, likewise, two roads branch off. The left-hand one 
goes on two kuroh and a half to Nawa’h-ga’i, from which to the S’hahr, or K’hahr, of 
Bajawr has been already explaiiKMl (page 113). The right-hand road leads on to the 
S’hahr, or K’hahr, a distance of eighteen kuroh, through numerous delihis of great 
elevation, where wat<M’ is scarce, and in which tract the Utman Khel tribe of Afghans 
dwell as ildfs or noinads.f 

“ The third, or Anbhar, road from D(inisli-Kol is as follows. You proceed from 
thence to Yakb-lland, which roa<l has been descrilxal above, and from the latter place 
go on five kuroh east to Anbhar, J a large village behmging to the Gagyatii tribe of 
Afgh atis. From it Kala’-ga’i lies between three and four kuroh away t)n the left hand. 
From Anbluir you have to proceed for a distance of twenty-five kuroh north-east, 
inclining north, to reach the S’halir or K’habr of Bajawr. There are sev(u-al mountain 
ranges to be crossed by the way, the practicable crossing places or passes over which 
are but few in number.”§ 


Thirl if-fteveiith Houle. 


From Chitrdl to Jimhikhuhdu , hi/ tray of the Kolal-i-Do-Jldhah, 
or “ /-Vm- of the Two Rouds.” 


“ From Chitnil you proceed two kuroh nortli to Changguz,|| and the river of 
Kashkar or (’hitral lies near by on the rigid band. 7’Iie river of Shaglnit^f unites with 
the river of Kashkar on the northern side of this village'. Having set out from thence 
(Changgu/) and proceeded for half a kuroh to tin; north-west, you cross ov{U' the 
river of Shagbut by a wooden bridge, and reach the small village of Sin, on the river in 
question, ami continuing onwards iVom thence four kuroh, still keeping in the direction 
of north-west, you r<'ach Biir-ti'di, a large villag(' on the river of tin; Shagbut Dara’h. 
A smaller river comes dowt: from the right hand and joins the above-mentioned river, 
and this smulh'r om* you also cross by a woixhm bridge. Having procc's'ded four kuroh 
from thence (Biir-ti'di) to the north-west, you reach Shaghut its(* * § if, which is a village 
of considerabl(! size, 'riie river of the M(suii Daraii** com<?s from tlu5 rigid, hand, and, 
flowing tow’ards the h'ft, unites with the Ab-i-I)ur-shub,tt or Uur-slmb rivew. This 
having crossed by the woodcui bridge you enter Shaghut. 

“Leaving that, and passing over the river of Dur-shub by the wooden bridge south- 
west of that place, you go on for a distance of four kuroh in the direction of south- 
west and read! Mhgh,J j and another thre(5 kuroh in the same dirt'ctiou brings you to 
Dur-shub. I’roui thence two roads diverge. The left, -hand one leads into tlu! Dara’ii 
of Lut-l)ih, as has been already mentioned (at page 133). The right band one is as 
follows. Setting out from Dur-shub, and proceeding towards the right hand, in the 
direction of south-west, for the distance of five kuroh, you reach .Titar, and tlnm go on 
three kuroh farther, in the direction of north-west, to Parbik, which is a strong 


* Paslmt of Baba Kara . — See pages 151 and l(j8. 
f The Utiiiiin-Klii;l Alglians will be nieniioned fartlier on. 

J This is tlic plsicc reftjinftl to at pa^jt^s IIG and \2'^ as one of the earlitjst parts of Ihijawr occupied by the 
Yusuf/ds and Mainlars. It i.s now chiclly known us ’Anbar. Anbhar apiuairs to liave been its ancient name, 
but as the Afghans eschew a.spirat(‘s in their language, wliicli prevail so much in the Sanskrit family of tongues, 
they droj>pe<l the x and turned the simple initial 1 into At the present time there are several small 
villagt^s round about Anbhar or ’Anhjir. 

Bahar Badshiih refers to the Anbhar and Pnnd-yalaey route in his “ Tu/.uk ” under tin? year 925 II. 
(1519 A. I).). He Avas (meamped, he says, at the jnnetion of the Bajawr and ranj-Korah rivers, and, having 
held counsel with the Dilazak Alghan.s (he always styles them Afghans, be.cause lie knew who and what they 
were. See note ff* 225), he was advisiid to proceed by that route, cross the riv(;r of SuwaL above the 
’Ash-Naghar district, and invade the Sama’h of the Ynsufzis. It was, therefore, determined to send hack the 
heavy matiji-ials and baggage to Lainghan by way of Kuiiar, thus showing the practicability of that route. He 
says : — ‘‘'Fhe next morning — it was early in February, 1519 — having made over tlie lieavy baggage and camels 
to tlie care of tlio Khwajah, Mir-i-Miran, and desjiatcliing him by way of Jorghatu, Barwaza’h, and the 
Kotal of Kara Kohah (in one copy Kojah), we set out ourscdve.s, accompanied by the unincumbenjd cavalry, 
“ made a fore(?d march, crossed the Anbahir Kotal^ and, liaving crossed another great one, wo reached Pain-^ 
yiihiey — lln? Pund-yalaey of tliis route — before afternoon prayers, and alighted.” The latter place in Erskino 
and Leyden’s Babar is, by mistake, turned into ‘‘Panimali.” 

§ Sec page 152. 

11 Sec pages 159 and 18G. • 

if See jaigc 158. 

** See page 158. 

tt See ])age 150. ♦ 

Xt See page 1 50. • 
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fortifie<l position. From thence you proceed four kuroli farther to the north-west 
and reach Tjghaiti,* wliich is a village of considerable size at the foot of the mountains 
of perpetual snow (the Tiraj-Mir range. See pages 157 and 188). A stream falls 
down from that range, and flows on to Shaghut ; and in going towards tJghaiti you 
follow the course of that stream, while mountains, towering to th(; skies, lie close by 
on eitlier hand. 

“ Leaving tJghaiti and proceeding eight kuroh to the north-west, and ascending 
the afore-mentiotuid range, you at last attain the crest of it, at which point the 
territory of Kashkar terminates. This pass over the range is known as the Kotal-i-Do- 
Rahah, the Kotal or Pass of the Two Koads ;t and having descended from tl«e crest 
of the range on the other side*, in the direction of mtrth, for a distance of eight kuroh, 
you come* to the ( Jogird Daslit — ‘ 'Die Sulphur Plain or Waste — and reach a 
desolate; halting place known by tin; same name;, within the territory of Badakhshan, 
which is under the sway of the Bahadur,§ Askal. From this halting place, b’aiz-abad, 
which is the seat of governmeiit of the ruler of Badakhshan, is four stages distant.” 


Thirly-t ifjhtli Houle. 


1^'rom Chilrdt inlo Jiadakh.shdu- hy iray of the Koful-i-Khatira'h 
and the Kotiil-i-Nnkmn. 


“The route; from Chitral to Shaghut has been alre;aely ele;scribcd. Freem the last, 
mentioned place you proceed four kuredi noidh, inclining north-west, to Momi,]! which 
is a village e)f cenisielerable size, and from thence continue onwarels for another four 
kureth to Shaley. I.caving that place; anel proceeding se;ve‘n kuroh more', in the 
dire;ctie>n of we'st, you read) .Vrgari, anel from theuice, aneethe'r three kure)h west brings 
you to the small village e>f lji-n'i,^[ situated at the foot of the; mountains e)f perpetual 
snow, or '^riraj-Rir range, b'renn this peiint two reeads eliveige. The; left-hanel one is 
name'el the Ke)tal-i-Khaiira'h — ‘'riie Perilous Pass’ — anel the right-hand one the Ke>tal. 
i-Nuksaii — ‘ The Pass of .Mischief ejr J.)e;lrim);nt.’** 

“.Setting out frenn IJi-rh, ;md proceeding upwards for twelve; kuroh, in the; directiem 
of west, you attain the' crest of the range, and here; alse) the; teri'itory of Kashkar 
terminates. Ye;u now begin to de'sce'ud the northern face of the mighty range*, and 
having de;se;euele’d for a elistanee of about twelve kui'e)h, in tiie dire'ctiem of south-west, 
yoe) reae h aneether de-sedate halting-place calle;d Sang Lakh etr Sang Lakh- The; Place 
of Slenie's,’ — and the; eh'solate haltijig-place of the (letgii’d Dasht, or ‘ Suljdmr M’aste,* 
before !e;fcrre‘el te), lie's five kuroh on the left liaiiel (south-west). From Sang- Lakh you 
go oil tier a distiiuce of another twe-lvc knroh to Zihak, whicli is a small town, under 
the sway of the; before. luentieiiieel Bahaelnr, Askal. Freim Zibak four stages more 
bring ye»u to I’aiz-ilh.dd, e;aeh stage being bmg, about lift<;eu kuroh each. 


• See pagp l()(). 

I I'lijit i.s to say, it linun'lips olK into two wliicli again unite. See piigo 159. l.)o-Raluili is not an un- 
couiinon lerni, there arc two other roads styled Do-Kahah in this Section ut’NotfS. See page 18.‘h 

J Dasht having tins >igniti(*ation, it is ridiculous to call it ‘‘ tlic Goginlasht valley.-’ 

§ “The Miighals (.‘jd! a warrior Jhvhadiir.” See “ Tniuslation of the Tabalvat-i-N’asiri,” pageS)68. 

II See pag<5 158. 

^ In the account of tin* Ilavildar’s ” jourinw these places arc turned ros])ectively into “ llurkarri ” (adding 
an “A”wh(*rc none exists) and <‘Aweor.’* In Major Wilson’s map, on the contrary, they are “ llarkari 
and “ Obir.” 

** Sec note page 159. 

“The nearest road from Chitnil to ]hidnkhsh:i!i Tk'S across the llindu-Kush range, on tin* nortliern slope of 
which a small river rises, which, after flowing about twenty-live miles, enters (he I'anj, or npiuT hrancli of the 
Oxus, at Islitarak in tin* latter (rountry. The path lies along the hanks of tbi.s stream, and is oidy practicable 
in the summer inoiitlis, and then only for p(*rsons on foot, who can thus reach Chitral in three day.s. 

“Another route into Badakhslniii, ])raetieable for beasts of burden, and that pursued by caravans of 
merchants and traders, is by lla^ Mastiicb Pass, and by tle.sceiiding from thence, along the banks of another 
small stream, rising on the northern slope of the mountains bounding lA)Wi'r Kashkar or Chitral t<i the north- 
west, which falls into the l^anj at Isar (Hisar?) in the district or territory of Wakhan, This is tln^ main road 
between Badakhslnin and (iilgit to Kasli-iiur, TJie Yar-kand road branches oif from Isar to the north, tlirough 
the dara’h or valley of the lake, called Sar-i-Kol, over the tidiie land of Pa-niir. 

“Farther west there is another pass into Badakhshan, called the Kotal-i-Nnksan, or n)eflle of Mischief or 
Injury.’ This road winds along the face of precipices, and through frightful <lefllos, by wliich the hamlet of 
Gao-Khana’h, lying in a ])lain, may bo reached in two or three days. Farthur north is Rabat (Wood’s 
‘Rohat’) on the Wardoj river. 

“ A routie into Kdfiristan joins the above road amongst tho defiles of Hindu- Koh, by whieli the districts, 
held by the Kain-uz, Skin or Askin, Shpin or Ashpin, tribes of Tor Kafiris or Sfah-Posli, may be reached in 
from three to four days, witliout much difliculty in the summer mouths.” 

Thc^^above was written twenty years ago, and printed in 1864. See my “ Account of Upper and Lower 
etc., pages % and 7. * 

L 4 
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“ By the right-hand road from tJi-ru you first proceed for a distance of three kuroh 
to the right hand, and then have to ascend, in the direction of west, for a distance of 
twelve kuroh, when you reach the crest of the range, A similar distance of descent, 
in the direction of south-west, brings you to the usual halting place. From that pt)int, 
Saiig-Lakh lies twenty kuroh to the south, and the distance from thence to Zibak has 
been previously mentioned.” 


Thir til-ninth Itoute. From Chitrdl to the Village of XJjiir. 

“The route from Chitral to Shaghut has been previously given. From thence 
setting out and proeeedirig for a distance of twelv(> kuroh in the direction of north, 
you come to Ujur.* This is a large village, situated at the foot of the mountains of 
perpetual snow, out of which a river issues, and which, near Shaghut, unites with the 
Momi river. On the way towards Ujur you pass through much cultivation and 
population, and wend your way along the said river. All tins cultivation belongs to 
the race of people known as Kohistanis, referred to in many places in the account of 
these routes. j- 

“In the winter time all the Kotals here described become closed, and, even in the 
summer season, it is necessary to regard the appearance of the clouds and the direction 
of the wind before setting out with the object of crossing this great mountain range.”J 


Fortieth lloute. From Chitrdl to Tiraj-Mir, 

“ Leaving Chitral and proceeding north-east, you cross the river of Chitral or 
Kashkar by a wooden bridge, and then go on one kuroh north-east to Danil, on the 
afore-meiitioned river, and from thence proceed for a distance of two kuroh north to 
Kiiri, also situated on that river. The village of Ohangguz§ lies at a distance of two 
kuroh on tin; opposite ((“ast) side of the river. From Kari you go on for a distance 
of one kuroh to the north and reach Ragh, and then another kuroh farther north to 
KagluV/i,ll below which village, on the north-west side, is a wooden bridge. On the 
other sid(‘ of the river (that is, on the western side, for Kaghuzi is on the east) there 
is a village called Mfiri. 

“Leaving the village of Kaghiizi you proceed four kuroh north, and reach the 
village of Muri, below which villagts is the wooden bridge. You then continue onwards 
for another four kuroh, and reach Barnis, and another stage of the same distance 
brings you to Uishan. Proceeding two kuroh farther you reach Chiran, from which 
place two roads diverg<!. The I'ight-hand road leads to Mastuch by the river side,^ 
and the left-hand one is this. Crossing over to the Avest bank of the river of Chitral or 
Kashlp'ir by the wooden bridge, and proceeding five kuroh to the north-west, you reach 
the Dara’h of Darasin, from the northern part of which dara’h a river issues, Avhich 
west of the bridge at Chiran iinites with the rivtu’ of Chitral or Kashkiir. 

“ The tract of country betAveen Darasirj and the before-mentioned bridge is callccl 
the Dara’h of Miiri Kuho.** From Darasin you go on for a distance of five kuroh 
to the north-Avest t(» Warkub (in two copies of the original Avritten Warikub). 
This tract is calhid Kuhob-i-Pa’in, or LoAver Kuhob. From Warkub, after proceeding 
for a distance of four kuroh north, you come to llayan or Rayana, from Avhlch plac0 
tAvo roads diverge. The right-hand route leads to Kuhob-i-Bala, or Upper Kuhob^. 
The left-hand one is as follows. Leaving Rayana you proceed for a distance of tAvelvc 
kuroh to the north-west and reach Tiraj-Mir, Avhich is a large village situated at the foo,t 
of the gnsat mountains of perpetual snow, Avhich range is also knoAvn as Tiraj-Mir, ontJ 
great mountain of Avhich towers immediattdy north of the village. On the way to this 
village you pass through a populous and Avell-cultivated tract of country, and follow 
the course of a stuall stream, Avith a lofty mountain tract on either hand. This smalil 
stream, south of the vilta|‘e of Rayana, unites with the Ab or River of Kuhob-i-Bald, otr 


♦ Srv pages loO, .loH, and lo9. 

t Sac pagfs 102, 108, 132, 14o, 146, 117, 158, 160, 161, 179, and 189. 

J Sec pag(i 159. 

§ See pages 159 and 184. , 

II 'riii.s is the place wliicli the Jlawal-dir styles “ Koghuz,” but in Major Wilson’s map It is actually turneol 
into “ Kirghiz.” ^ 

l! See tlu^ Lorty-s(‘cond Route, page 187. ^ ^ ^ 

Thi? place, RppLn‘ntly, is what Major lliddiilpli turns into Moolkhoo'* It is wqtton plainly as above* 
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Upper Kuhob, and that village is situated in the do-dbah or space between these two 
streams. 

« Th<? country from Chitral (town) to Rayana is inhabited by Mughals, and this 
people are sometimes erroneously styled Ttijziks, through dwelling in a Tajzik terri- 
tory, but they are nevertheless Mughals.”* 


Forty-first Houle. From Chitral or Chilrdr to Kuhob-i-BdId or Upper Kuhob. 

“ The route from Cliitral to Rayana has been already described. Setting out from 
the latter place, you go seven kuroh north to Shagarm, and then proceed another three 
kuroh north-east, inclining north, to Washaj.f Advancing from thence for the distance 
of five kuroh more, in tlui same direction, you reach Kut, which is a large village at 
the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow, or Ti raj -Mir, and the dara’li, for such it is, 
is called the Dara’h of Kuhob-i-B:ila or Upper Kuhob. From this direction (the upper 
part of the dara’b) a stream issues which, south of the village of Rayana, unites with 
the river of Tiraj-Mir.J 

“ Every footstep which you take fponi Chitral to this point is upwards, and you have 
to wend your way along the mountain heights and the sides of precipices. In some 
places, on account of the impracticability at certain points, rafdks are erected, the 
meaning of which t(‘rm may be gathered from this, that in places where the cliffs rise 
sheer ujnvards from the bed of the river, and the mountains cannot be sealed, great 
logs of wood :m5 placed upright (in the bed of the river below, or on ledges of rock 
where available), a platform of wood laid upon them, and a road or crossing place 
formed, and such a construction is termed a rafdk.^ 

“From the village of Kut, you begin to asc«‘nd the mighty mountain range of Tiraj- 
Mir; and, having proceeded upwards for a distance of ten kuroh, you reach the crest 
of the range, and enter upon a vast and comparatively level tract of country — a great 
table-land — covered with snow for great part of the year, extending in length, from 
the Kohistiin or mountain tracts bounding Panj-her on the w'<‘st, as far cast as the 
territory of the Kirghiz or Kirghiz, a distance of two hundred kuroh, and about fifty 
kuroh in breadth. This level tract, however, on account of the excessive cold, is 
incapable of cultivation, but, in the summer season, grass is plentiful ; and at this 
time tribes of nomad Mughals and Turks repair to it, and range about it in 
accordance with their nomadic ways.”|| 


Forty-second lloute. From Chitral or Chitrdr to Mastdeh. 

“ The road leading from the town of Chitral to Chiran village has been previously 
described in the Forti<!th lloute.^ Leaving the latter place, and proceeding five kuroh 
to the north, you come to Jiani, and the river of Chitral or Kashkar lies on the left 
hand. You proceed from thence two kuroh north to Awi,** and, after that, four 
kuroh more, in the same direction, and reach Sunghur.j-f Another kuroh farther 
brings you to the river of Liis-pfir, which you cross by a wooden bridge, and reach 
Mastfich, which is a place of considerable size.JJ The river of Chitral or Kashkar, 


• Mughal ami Turk tribes, or rather sections of tribes, also inhabit the tracts between this and Kashghar, 
but they arc nomads. 

f In one copy written Washih— — ^but ’Arabic b O'* the end of a name here is Tcry unlikely to be 

correct, and the two dots of i appear to be but an error of the copyi,st for ^ or ^ and thereby giving an 
extra letter to the word. 

1 The stream mentioned in the preceding route. 

^ In some platres, probably, beams of wood are driven horizontally into holes in the sides of cliffs made for 
their reception, and planks laid over them, for, in some places, logs of wood placed upright would scarcely be 
long enough. 

This is the ■“ easy route ” of “ Muhammad Amcen ” quoted by Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B. 

Q A part of this groat open tract is what we call P4-Mir, and the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, the Doghlati 
Mughal, also colls it the Ptl-Mir, but it is strange that the author of these surveys, who proves how much be 
does know, does not call it by this name. See note on the PA-Mir, in the Seventy-second Boute. 

IT Preceding page. 

*• Those arc the “ Buni ’’ and “ Ava ” of Major Wilson’s map. 

ft In one copy this word is written 8hunghur. 

If Mastdifk appears to have declined considerably of latter years, for, from the information which I em- 
bodied in my account of these parts, in the article previously alllided to, although, even then, it was a place of 
no great size, it contained about four hundred houses, with a population of some 2,000 people. 

It lieton the wester^ bank of the Chitrdl or K^sh^Ar river. The town is protected by a small fortress; 
and the main routes followed by caravans of merchants item Fes^war, Badakhshdn, and YAr-Vand, meet here. 
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as before, lies on the left hand as you proceed ; and you have to go along the moun- 
tain skirts, and at the sides of the clilfs, sometimes overhanging the river, and over 
broad and extensive rafdks or wooden platforms to reach it.”* 

Forty -third Route. From Mastwch to the Kotal or Pass of Palpi Sang, ichich lies on 
the extreme northxrn point of the Kdshkdr State. 

“ Setting out from Masti'ich, and proceeding for a distance of three knroh north, 
you reach Birap, ami go on from thence for a distance of another kuroh to Wezak. 
You then proceed another four kuroh and reach Mira-grarn, and then, aftcjr going 
another two kuroh, rciaidi Gazzlu. In coining from Mastuch to this place you have to 
wend your way, in the direction of north, along the mountain sides and precipic<!s, and 
over narrow rafdks or wooden platforms, with the river of Chitral or Kashkar running 
on the loft hand. 

“ At Gazzin, two roads div(‘rge. 'fhe right-hand one leads eastward, over a lofty 
mountain range, into Dangrak, and the left-hand one is this. Leaving Gazzin, you 
cross the river of Chitral or Kashkar by a wooden bridge, f and, proceeding for a 
distance of twelve kuroh north, "reacli Sar-i-Yar-Kliun, the name of a desolate village at 
the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow— Tiraj-Mir or Sarowar. From thence 
you begin to ascmid the mighty range, and, moving upwards in the direction of north 
for a distance of four knroh, you, reach a ridge of the mountains, where you come to 
a halt. The crest ol‘ th(> range, which towers to the Innivens, and which from the 
abundance of ice and snow app(!ars like unto hilaur or crystal, ]ii;s on the left hand, 
and th(! river of Chitral or Kashkar on the right. This defile or narrow valley is also 
called Sar-i-Y ar-Khun. 

“ From this halting place on a ridge of the mountains, twenty-four kuroh north- 
east, inclining north, is Chitti-Bu-i, the name of a deep koU-dh or narrow lake, at the 
foot of this great mountain range, and its water, from the excessive coldness of the 
air, continues IVozeii. From beneath the ice, water, suificient in volume to turn six or 
seven water-mills, issues. This becomes a great riven', which flows on to Mastuch and 
Chitral through KashkarJ, and unites with the river of Kabul, north of I'lah Bagha, 
and cast of Jalal-abail, as mentioned at page 111). In the summer season, when the 
snows in vast ([uantity melt, the; river becomes greatly flooded, as has been previously 
stated (at page 15G). 

« Leaving the lake of Chitti Bu-i on Ihe right hand, and going northwards, you 
ascend the great mountain raiig«;; ami the long and narrow dara’h or valley through 
which you proceeil upwards is known os the Kotal or Fass ot Falpi Sang, it extends 
upwards for a distance of nearly t<!n kuroh ; and having gained the crest of the range, 
you reach the great level plain, previously mentioned, which is full of snow for great 
part of the year. 

“ In bygom; limes, the Badakhshl race (the descendants of tlu! ancient inhabitants of 
Badakhslrin) were in the habit of making inroads into the Kashkar territory by this 
Kotal, and earrying oft’ the j)CO',de of Kashkar as slaves, and plundering caravans of 
traveHers. At the present tiim^, however (when the author wrote), now that the 
people of this tt?i ritory have given their allegiance to the sovereign ol Khita, the ir- 
ruptions of the Badakhshis into these parts ar(^ put a stop to,§ 


Gaubar Aiiiaii. JIadshali, siu iijiiikmI Chi'il, wI)o wrss Ibf ruler at tlu- time I wrote the iirlieb; in iiueslioii, resided 
ft irood deal !it V.-isiti, wliich is smaller tlinn Mastueli, but is more conveniently situated, being nearer towards 
the Dai-biind. or forlitied pass, leading into the country from the west. 

The ro\it(! from Clmgyii-tau to Mastueli l>y the l.as-pur Dara'li will be found at. page 228. 

• This is another of “ the Mir/.iVs'’ easy ro.uls — “The road IVom Mustooeh to Chitral is said to be a good 
« one.”— Moiitgome.ii< 's lleport in the “ .fom-oal of the. Uoyal Geographical Society for 1871,” page 148. 

+ This bridge is mentioned by the Mnlla.. 

t In the Mnllas map — wbicdi ai)pears to have, been bastn^l nimn that of Ilaywanl, who did not aclually visit 
this lake or tbc pass, be never having ]»enetraled farther west than to what lie calls the Mosbabur Pitas’ — a 
dill Ti-nce is imi'le between the liike,'w!iie.b is ealliMl “ a glaeiw,” and “ Glmtiboi,” a.s tbough the latter was the 
name of a iilaee some inib-s north of the lake, in question ; and the river of Kashkar, or riycr of the Palpi 
San” is made lo appear as rising some ten miles rartlicr up, in till! direction of E.N.K., instead of out of 
tlu: Chiu 1 ih'i-i bike, as it undonbh.dlv does. This part of Major Wilson’s map, which is evidently taken from 
the same, has this dilferenee, that, « ('ihuttiboi,” as he has it, i.s put in as the name of the village or halting 
nhiee a Ve .v miles norlli of the Ohitti-l$u-i lake. All tliree appoar to have confused the names, f have 
previously nolioed Ilaywaril’s error in ealling the lake “ Ab-i-gann,” for .such a name, signifying “hot water,” 
is an impfissible one for a frozen and what the Mnlla calls a ‘‘gliieie.r. In the map, ^ illustrating the 

Hawal-dar’s journev. Ab-i-Garam — hot spring.s— appear at the foot of the “Dora” (Do-Uabah) Pass, and 
I’he'^i- words liave, eau^eil nnothi^r error which 1 have rederred to at page 154. See also pages 150 and 160. 

I notice that Monlgoiuerie calls the “Yarkand river” (the river of Ytir-kand he means) the Boi river, which 
is certainly curious, hut probably erroneous. “ Report,” page 150. See also the Seventy-second Route. 

S See page 154, and the note on Bilaur at the end of the Seventy-second Route. 
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By the Palpi Sang route you can proceed to Yar-kand through the elevated tracts 
frequented by portions of the nomad Turks styled Kirghiz,* previously alluded to. By 
this road Yar-kand is nearly thirty caravan stages distant, and by the way there is 
great paucity of inhabitants and excess of snow. 

° « The (Test of the Kotal of Palpi Sang is the extreme boundary of Kashkar in this 
direction.”! 


Forty-fourth, Uoute. From Chitrdl to Wnrshif/uvi, mid from thence to Gilgil and 

Saigur. 


“ The account of the route from Gazzin to Chitral has been given in the preceding 
route. I’hist of (iazzinf is a loi'ty defile always covered with snow, called the Kotal-i- 
To-e.§ It is couipletcly closed in the winter time, and, even in sumuier, it is 
necessary to pay attention to the direction of the Avind, and rain, if there shoAild be any, 
before setting out and attempting to cross it. 

“ Ja aving Gazzin for the purpose of doing so, after proceeding fur a distance of 
ten kuroh in the direction of <‘ast, you reach tin? crest of the Pass, and then begin to 
desceud.il You go on for a distance of eight or nine kuroh, in tin* same direction as 
before, and reach To-e (in <»ne copy Avritten Tn-(‘), Avhieh is a large village 
iidiahited by the raca*’ of jx'ople styled Kohistani. Setting out from thence, and con- 
tinuing in tin? same direction as hef«)r(r, for a distance of eight kuroh, you ri-ach the 
village of Sindey, belonging to the sann* people. As far as tiiis j)uint the dara’h 
through Avhich the route lies is known as the Dara’h of To-e, and it is contained 
Avithin tin? Kashkar territory. 

“ In this dara’li a river rises, Avhich, south of tin? village of Sindey, iuiit<?s Avith the 
river issuing from the Dara’h of Darkut.^ This dara’h is situated on the left-hand 
side from Sindey, toAvards the imrth, and is of considerahh? size, 'riirough this dara’h 
yoJi can also proceed to Yar-kand. 

“ From Sindey you go on lor a distance of four kuroh moia?, in the direction of 
south-east, and reach Vasin;** * * §§ and the river before nn?ntioned (tin? united streams) 
lies on your l<?ft liand. S(“tting out from Yasin, you go on for a distance of seven 
kuroh in tin? direction of south-east and reach (iupz.ft orid from thenec for another 
four kuroh, still in much tlie same direction as hefori?, to llaAvashan$J. Up to this 


point this tract of country is knoAvn as Warshigum (^iit,^.),§§ and the Dara’h of 

Khalteyllll lies on the right hand, a little to the south of west. 

“ Leaving RaAvashan, you proceed four kuroh, but in a dirt?ction more to the 
north-east, to Suma’h, and then eight kuroh farther, still in the same dir(?ction, to 
Hautang,^!^ which is a village of considerable size. 

“ On the left hand (north-cast), on the other or farther side of the before-mentioned 
river, there? is another large Dara’h styled ’Ana-Sar, Avhich is close upon forty kuroh in 
length. A river of considerjihle size rises in this dara’h,*** Avhich, near Ilautang, 
unites Avith the river of the Dara’h of Warshigum (and To-e), and the combined streams 


* It docs not follow beauise a tract of country is inhabited by nomads, or parts of nomad tribos, that it 
should b(! striiightway styled Kirgliiz, as some writers endeavour to make out. page 139, and iioto to the 

Seventy- second Route. 

I Some of the members of the late “ Yarkand Mission” appear to have reached as far south as Sar-Hadd— 
the same place as “ The Sarigh Chopiln” of the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar {see page 140)— and the “famous 
Buroghii Pass” from Ak-Tash, but we hear nothing from them of the Chitti Jlu-i, the Palpi Sang, or the 
Kiihobs. See note t) 155. 

J TImj “ Gazan ” of Major-General Walker’s map is probably intended for this place. 

§ Spelt with simple “t” — — at page 161. 

II This is Hayward’s “ Moshabiir .Pass,” a fanciful name, or a mere local one, I believe. 

If To guard against error the writer describes the vowels in this word in 'writing. “Darkot,” consequently, 
is not correct. 

♦♦There is but one “s” in Yasin, and the “a” is short, not long, neither is it “ Yasan ”. There is a 
practicable road from this plaet* into the upper part of the Suwat valley by the CTkIiu Dara’h of the Garwis. 

tt TJie “ Gopis ” and “ Gnpis ” of others. 

%l Not “ Roshan.” 

§§ Such "words as “ Woorshigoora,” “ Warshgura,” “ Vorshigon,” “ Warehagarn,” or “ Varshgum,” are out of 
the question, and sho'w "what can be made of original words when trusting to the car alone. To prevent error 
the vowel.^ in the original, are explained as well as written. Hayward calls this “the Yassin river or War- 
chagam river,” but its proper geographical name is mentioned under. 

Ilf The Mnlla’s, “ Khalta ” apparently. It is “ Khulti ” in Hayward’s map. 

II T Not Utang as in Hayward’s map ; the “li has been left out. 

*** Hayward calls this “ the Karambar River,” and Lieutenant-Colonel Tanner, in the latest survey, styles 
it the “ Ishkoman which last name is a mistake, because the latter is but a tributary of the former. 
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obtain the name of Rfid-i-Dangrak, or Rivey of D/ingrak. The climate of this dara’h 
(’Aiia-Sar) is exceedingly severe, and niicongenial to the health of travellers. By it 
you can proceed towards Yar-kand and KAslighar.* 

“ Setting out from llautang, and proceeding seven kiiroh south, you arrive opposite 
Grunjur, which lies to your left hand, on the opposite (or northern) ^ide of the 
afore-mentioned river (the Rod-i-PAngrak). From this point you go on tor a distance 
of three kuroh in the direction of south-east to Bubl)ur,t and tlnju eight kuroh more, 
in the same direction as hefon?, to ChuAr. Another three kuroh, still in the same 
direction, brings you to Balophar,J which is a place of considerable siz<! for this part, 
with a strong fort, the place of residence of Pri-Tham, the BAdshAh, or Chief, of the 
Spin or White (clad) KAtiris.§ Tin? river of pAngrak, previously mentioned, lies on 
the left hand as you proceed, and cast of the fort there is a wooden bridge. 

“ Leaving the town of Balophar, and going three kuroh to the south-east, you arrive 
opposite the village of Sbirawut, which lies on the left hand, on the other side of the 
aibre-nientioncd river. You then proceed, from that point, three kui'oh farther (in the 
same direction), and I'cach Shki-At, which lies on the southern side of the river. 
From thence, the next stage is BArgur, a distance of three kuroh in the direction of 
east, and aft(;r that a further distance of nine kuroh south-east brings you to Gilgit, 
which is another considerable town, also under the sway of the before -mentioned Pri- 
Tham, BAdshAh, who pays allegiance to the ShAhs of KAshkAr. 

“ After leaving Gilgif, you proce<Ml for a distance of six kuroh in the direction of 
south-east to J3a-yaur,j| which place is under the sway of another BAdshAh or Chief, 
named Khusrau KhAn. The distance b«*tween (lilgit and this place? is not more than 
about three kuroh in a direct line, but you cannot get there without going a con- 
siderable way round. You have to go dowui the river for some distance, cross, and 
then go up the river again by the opposite bank. On the left hand (north), just befon; you 
reach opposite Da-yaur, there is a great opening in the mountains, which is the entrance 
to the Dara’h of Kanjut,^ and the place of residence of its ruler is called Honz,** 
which is a town of considerable size, situated in the upper part of the Kanjut Dara’h. 


♦ In former time.s, tbo llussinn tmtlers used to roach Kasli-iulr from Batlakhrihan hy the Oxus valley. They 
probably cro.ssc(l the Tiraj-Mir range hy one of tlici Pusses already noticed, and, vcTy likely, took this route 
by Gilgit to Kash-mir. It is, scureely probable lliuL they would cross the IM-MIr steppe and go all l oiuiil by 
Yar-kand and Laddakh to reach it when .such a road as lliis existed, but some writers, unaware of the existence of 
tho route here described, have sup]) 0 .sed so. Sec note page 185. 
f Not “B.Tbur,’’ nor Bubar. 

J In two coi>ie.s it is written both Balobhar and Balophar (this is wliat Huyw^ard calls, or lets appear in 
his map as, ‘‘ OuLapur'’), but tlu^ latlcjr is tlie most corrocl, the three j)oints of the Persian ‘p' having been 
run into one in MS., thus making ‘h* (jf it. Hayward and others probably rnistffok the sound of the 
word for Ciulnpnr; and a good deal would ilopend on the person wdio pronoiineed it, whether a Kash-miiT, a 
Sikh, or a native. The aho\e, how'f^ver, is tlni proper and correct mode of WTiting tin* name. 

In a paper entitled “ Monograph on the Oxus ” in the “ iloyal Geographical Society’s Journal,” for 1872, by 
Major-General Sir H. Kawdiiison, K.C.B., the writer remarks, with reference to Colonel A. Gardiner’s account 
of his travels, and iiumtion of the names Darkoot (Darkut, just mentioned above), Uivaushur, and Booloopliir, as 
lateral valleys of the Upp(*r Gilgit country: — ‘‘I always doubt his indeix'inlcnt authority, and in the present 
case am rather iiielined to helitive that he copied the names of Darkoot (printed Vnrkoot), and Booloopliir 

from AiTOWsmith’s map of 18134 At any rate, thank.s to Mr. II ay ward’s enterprise, we arc now 

sufhcioutly acijuainted wdth the iiomeiiclaturi? of Gilgit and Yassin to be satisfied that no such names are 
“ know'n in the present geography of these districts.” 

The three names, nevertheless, do (ixist, but with the spelling much vitiaUal, but scarcely more so than in 
most of the names in our maps, viz., Darkut. Kawashan, and Baio[)hnr; and “Darkot,” and the “Darkot Pass,’* 
appear in tho Mulla’s map, and, strange to say, also appear in ll;jy ward’s as “ D.arkote ” and the “Darkoto 
Pass,” as w'<dl as “ Ko.'^lian and the lirst-meiitiune<l place lie appears to have visited. Still more strange to 
say, “ Diirkote ” w’as the very placi? where he was murdered, and which Mr. Fr(;dei iek Drew, in his letter to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, of 21.st December, 1870, giving an account of his murder, calls “ Darkut.” 

This infbnnation is contained in the volume preceding that in which the “Monograph on tho Oxus*’ 
appears. See. also the “ (Quarterly lleview’^ ” for April, 1873, page 520. 

I may incnlion that I met Gardiner at Multan in 1855, and he placed the manuscript of his travels in my 
liaiuls. He W’as anxious that they .should be edited, but I was then fully occupied with my Pus’hto works, 
and could only glance at the manuscript, and returned it. Some things struck me as being rather marvellous. 
If his travels w ore now examined hy the help of the geograpliical information contained in this Section of Notes 
«om<? light might he thrown upon them, and ibtdr {mciiracy tested. 1 must remark, however, that he told me 
the original MS. had }) 0 cii lent to Sir Alexander Bunies, and was lost when the outbreak occurred at Kdbul, 
in which Burnes lost his life ; and that the account he then lent me had been subsequently written from 
recollection. Tliis fact may ai^eoiiiit for some errors. 

§ See page 130. “ Timm” signifies king in theKbajunali language, which is spoken in the temtoriesof Yasin 
and Njigbar. 

II “Dainyur ” in IIaywHnr.s map, and ‘‘Dainyor ” in Tanner’s, but there is no “ n ” in the word. Vigne, more 
correctly, calls it “ Dyur.” Tliis is one of the places where gold washing to a considerable extent is carried on. 

K Not Kuiijoot certainly. 

Huoza of others. It is also known as Nagbar, from the town of that name, its chief place. 
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It is the capital of the before-mentioned Khusrau Khun, and is contained within the 
territory of Little Tibbat. 

“ The distance from Da-yaur to the village of Kanjut is about twelve kuroh in the 
direction of north, and from the latter place to the town of Honz is a distance of 
nearly thirjty kuroh to the north-east. By going towards the north-east from Kanjut 
for a distance of fifteen kuroh, you reach another dara’h among the mountains to the 
north through which you can go to Yur-kand by Tush-Kurghiin — ‘ The Stone Tort.’ 

“ From the direction of Honz and out of that Dara’h (Kanjut), a considerable river 
flows, which, near Da-yaur, unites with the river of Dangrak, and then the combined 
streams are known by the nann^ of River of Gilgit. At this point, likewise, the moim- 
tains on the right and left begin to recede, ;uid the dara’h or valley beconu?s broader 
and more open. 

“ Leaving Da-yaur, you proceed ten kuroh south-east, following the course of the 
river, until you reach a point where stands a wooden bi’idge. You cross the Abae-Sin, 
which unites, some three kuroh farther north, with the (xiigit. river, by this bridge, and 
enter the village of Bunjzcy,* also written Bujzey. From this place you proceed for 
another ten kuroh, in the same direction, and reach As-tur,f sometimes written 
Ash-tur, the Abac-Sin flowing on your right hand as you go along for part of the 
distance^ and the riven* coming down from As-tur for the remainder of the way. 
From As-tur you proceed for a distance of twelve kuroh east and reach the large 
village of Saigur. 

“ Nortli of it is a great dara’h called the Dara’h of Balotar, which, on the east and 
north-east sides, adjoins the territory of Little 'fibbat. A great river flows down from 
that dara’h aiul unites with the river of Gilgit, after which the united rivers receive the 
name of Aba'ie-Sin. 

“ From VVarshigumJ to this place; (Saigur) the country is called Dangrak, and its 
inhabitants arc Spin or Safed-Poshiin, or White-clad Kafiris.” 


For(y-Jiflh Route, From Gilyil to Kuz ( Lower) Tahd-Kot, and from thence to 

Marair. 

“ 1’he ro\itc leading from ( lilgit to As-tur has been described in the preceding route. 
From lh(‘ last-menti»)n(‘d place two roads diverge. The left-hand one leads to Saigur, 
and the i‘ight-hand route is as follows. 

“ Having re-passed the Abae-Sin bedow As-tur to the west bank by means of a wooden 
bridge, you proceed thirty kuroh in the direction of south, inclining south-west, and 
arrive opposite to .lal-Kot, which is the name of a dara’h among the mountains, lying 
on the left hand as you proceed, on the other (east) baidc of the Abaci-Sin, containing 
a number of villages and hamlets, but on the road to it there is neither cultivation 
nor inhabitants,§ and mountain ranges show themselves at a considerable distance. 

“ From .ral-K(»t to Saigur is a distance of forty kiiroh, and on the way to it there 
are numbers of villages and much cultivation, and you proceed thither along the banks 
of the afore-mentioned river (but by the east bank). 

“ Crossing the river on a raft from opposite Jal-Kot to the east bank, and going on 
for a distance of twelve kuroh in the direction of south-west, you reach Palis, |] and the 
river, as before, lies on the right hand. Setting out from thence, and proceeding for 
a distance of three kuroh, also in the direction of south-west, you come to Koh-li, 
and then go on for twelve kuroh more, still in the same direction, to Baiera’h or 
Batera, the road winding considerably.^ 

“ From thence you continue onwards for a distance of twenty kuroh, the road still 
winding consideraldy, and in much the same direction as before, and reach Khz 
(Lower) Tahd Kot, which is within the Pakhla’i district. On the way you meet with 
many ascents and descents, and the river Abae-Sin flows on your right hand. 

“ In continuing on your way to Mayair, you leave Kuz Taha-Kot, and go on for a 
distance of twelve kuroh south, inclining south-west, along cliffs, and skirting moun- 
tains, and then cross the Abae-Sin by means of a raft and reach Kabul-Gram, a large 


* The “ n ” here is nasal. This place is not known as “ Bowaiiji.” 
f The “ Astor ” of our maps. It is written Asht-war in the Histories of I&sh-mir. 

i See {&ge 189. 

Except at the halting places. 

This place is not called “ Palos the way it is written in the oridnal precludes it, neither Ls it “ Folas.” 
H From this point a rood leads to ]iy[arytidi-i-B4dsh^, or ‘ The B^hw's Village,’ in Boner. It will be found 
farther on as the SixtV-second jRoute. 
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village belonging to the Y6sufzi Afgli&ns, situated on the west bank. The ferry 
where you cross is called the Guzar or Ferry of KAbul-Gnlm. 

“ You have now again entered the tracts held by the Afghans, tlnur territory west 
of the Abae-Sin terminating, on the north, a little above KAbul-Gram.* South of 
that place is a considerable stream, which issues out of th<5 Dara’h of Slu'ing (described 
in the Sixty-second Route), and unites with the great river. Having crossed it, you 
proceed southwards, keeping along the heights, and skirting the mountains, which 
every here and there abut on the Abae-Sin, the great river flowing in a depression 
on your left hand, for a distance of st;ven kuroh, and reach BagiAna’h, a small village 
belonging to the Ynsufzi Afghans. From this place another kuroh south brings you 
to M.nraiv,t anti flu* road is of much the same description as before. 

“ The details respecting the road from .Marair to Atak will be found in the route 
from Atak to that plae,e, described farther on.” 

I have now gone round from K.abul, up the river of Chitral or Kashkar on either 
side, into the Kafiristati, and to the utmost limits of the Kashkar State, and its depen- 
dencies, and the great snowy mountains on the north, to the Abae-Sin or Indus on the 
cast, and down agaiji to within a short distance of its junction with the river of Kabul, 
into whi(*h two rivers all those of the different tracts described drain. 1 must now, there- 
fore, give some account of the various other districts and valhns not yet described, 
contained within this intermediate spac<!, and then will jirocced to give the details of 
the various cross routes leading into and out of them, and the Afghan trilx-s inhabiting 
them. 


Tin; Yusurzi Triiie of AfgiiAns and tiieui Country. 

The Ynsufzi tribej belongs to the Khas’hi or Khak’hi sept, being descernled from 
Mandaey, son of Kbas'haey or Kbak’baey, who had two sons, ’Umar and Yiistjf. ’Umar 
had a son named Mandar, and Yusuf an only daughter. ’Umar sought his cousin in 
marriag*', and they had two sons, whom they named Yusiif and Mandar, in order to 
perpetuate tin* names of their respective parents. The two great tribes, the Yiisufzi 
and Mandar, § ar<! descended from them ; but they aia; sometimes, ratlnn* loosely, 
and certainly incorrectly, styled by the gcnciral name of Yhsutzis by writers un- 
acquainted with these particulars. || 

Yusuf had five sons, — I , Musa ; 2, Ako ; 3, Malaey ; 4, ’fs.‘i ; and -5, Biid.-usy. The four 
first-mentioned sons were the progenitors of a number of sub-tribes, but they are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. In my History of the Afghans I shall enter into 
full d<*tails respecting these matters. Suffice it to say th.at, in point of number of 
clans and s(?ctions, the descendants of Ilyas, son of Musa, are the most nunmrous ; and 


* Their territory exiouds further up at present; they have been pushing northwjvrils by degrees, and now 
Teach nearly opposite Till is. 

f This well known place is not in either of the Mullil’s lunpe. 

J I may mention hen; that a male of this tribe is correctly called a Yusufzacy, a female, a Yusufza’l. The 
plural masculine form of iacy, namely zt, is applied to the tribe as a whole, therefore to call the tribe Yiisuf- 
s&is is quite incorrect, and “ Yilsiifzai ” still more so : “ Yusufzj'ii ” is wholly wrong. This rule ajtplics to all 

Sec my “ Pus’hto Grammar,” on the Declension of Nouns. 


1 quite 

tribes the names of which end in or in 


^ This name is written — Mandar — with the Tiis’hto “r,”and sometimes — ^fiindarn — with 

the Pus’hto letter “ rn ” which partakes of the sound of " r ” and “ n,” a sort of nasal sound, only to be learnt 
from a true Afghan’s lips, hence persons unacquainted with the language, on hearing the latter form of the 
word pronounced, would w’ritc it “ Maridan,” Avhich, however, conveys no correct idea of it. 

y A recent European writer says that “one Mandai” had two sons, “ CTinar («c) and Yusaf,” and that 
“Umar died, and had one son (sic), Mandan,” and that the “ Yusafzais” arc descended from “ Miuidai’s” son, 
and the “ Mandans” from his gi-audsori. With this account of their descent I do not agree, nor will they. 

Two sections of the Barech tribe emigrated from their old seats in Shorabak many years ago, and took up 
their quarters with the Yusiifzis, and are confounded with them by writers unaware of the facts. Hence we 
find one writing, — “Tlujsc Malizais (who may he termed the Buner Malizais, to distinguish them from the 
“ Panjkora Malizais) occupy the lower portion of the Buner valley,” &c. The two Barech sections I refer to 
are Malizl and Chaupanzi. But few Barechis now dwell in their ohl scats, a vast number Imving emigrated 
into and settled in Hindustan from time to time, ns have a great many Yusufzis and Mandars, and sections 
of many other Afghan tribes. 

The Panj-Koiah Yusufzis, that is, of the Khwadozi section of the Akozis, descended from Ako, are always 
called Molizi by the Khas’hi historian, and correctly so, in order to distinguish them from the sub-tribe, the 
descendants of Ako’s brother, Malai;y, who are called Malizi. * 

There are twelve astdna'hs, or families, among the Afghdn tribes of the Sayabi^ division, who are coa» 
ndcred sacred by them, from their progenitors having been devotees, and chiefly Sayyids, who settled amoog 
diem. One of these Mstdna'/ts dwell among the Yusufzis, but they .'vre not peculiar tp that tribe, as some 
would lead us to believe who were not aware of the existence of the others. 
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the father’s name has been eclipsed by the more famous name of his son, whose 
descendants are the Ilyaszi. The next most numerous are the descendants of Ako, 
who arc known as Akozi. The descendants of the other two sons are the Malizi 
and ’Isazi. The descendants of Badt, or the Arrogant, were always few in point of 
numbers, and soon became extinct.* They were known by the name »)f B;tdi Khel. 
The YdsUfzi are by far the most numerous and powerful of all the eastern Afghans, 
and arc computed to number about two hundred thousand families. 

“ They dwell in a very strong and mountainous tract of country, to which access i» 
difficult. A large number of Yusulzis dwell in the Dara’hs of Panj-Korali, Bashkfir, 
Suwad or Suwilt, and Buner, and some, b»it not a considerable number, are located 
in Chhachh Ilazara’h, on the cast bank of the Abae-Sin. These latter have to pay 
taxes to the Durrani Government, and to furnish a c,ontlngent of troops to the 
Bddshali’s army, but all the others are entirely independent, and acknowledge no 
allegiance but to their own chiefs. 

“ Although they are not now under the authority of a single chief, as they used to 
be in former times, when their power w'as far gre.ater than at present, never- 
theless, in time of danger or necessity, they unite un<ler Kasim Khan of Dir, Chief of 
the Molizis, of the Piiindah Khel. He resides at Dir, as has been previously stated, 
and sometimes uudertak(‘s expeditions against the Tor and Spin Kafiris. 

“Each of tin; four great Dara’hs, in which the Yusufzis chiefly dwell, contains 
within itself a numb(;r of minor dara’hs branching off from, or rather opening into, the 
main one. These large dara’hs are live, Panj-Korah, Dir, Bashkai’, Suwad or Suwut, 
and Buner.” 


I. The Dara'h of Panj-Korah. 

“ This is the most northern of the dara’hs ]»ossessed by the Ynsufzi Afglians. It 
extends in the direction of north and south for a distance of thirty kuroh in length, 
fromtldi-fhamt to Chugy:i-tan ; and from tlie crest of the mountains bounding Suwdd 
on on(^ si(li> to the eomrmmcement of the mountains of Bajawr on the other, it is 
about <'ighteen kuroh in bn'adth from east to west. 

“ Tlironghont the whole of this area, there is scarcely a single spot of levcd ground; 
and the people dwell on the hill sides, and there, in available places, cultivate as much 
land as tlu'y re<|uire. The climate is very severe, to that d(;gr(;e that, even In the 
height of the summer season, you cannot j)ass the nights without a blanket and a fire. 

“ A consid('rable river issues from the Dara’h of B.ashkar, which, near Chugy.a-tan, 
unites with the river «»f Dir. Subsequently it is joined, lower down, by the river of the 
Biraw'al Dara'h, and the united streams, flowing through the midst of the country of 
the TTtnian Khel trili(! of Afghans, unite with the river of tin; Suwiid Dara’h. 

“ On either side of the mighty cleft in the mountains to which the Dai a’li of Panj- 
Korah may be comitarcd, are six other and smaller dara’hs opening out upon it, each 
of Avhicdi is from ten to twelve kuroh in length. Out of each of them a river issues 
which Uiiiles witli the main stream. These lesser dara’hs have also others still smaller 
opening out into them. The largest village in the Dara’h of Panj-Korali is als(» called 
Panj-Korah. 


IT. The Dara'h of Dir. 

“ From Chugya-tan, previously mentioned, to the pass known as the Lahori 
Ghiis’h.aey, the narrow strip of territory which extends for a distance td* tweiity kuroh 
in the direction of north, inclining north-west, is known as the Dara’h of Dir. It is 
very narrow and gloomy, and cold all the year round. A small river issues from the 
direction of the Lfdiori Kotal, which, near Chugya-tan, unites with the river of the 
B/ishkar Dara’h. 

“ Dir is also the name of a small town, the dwelling place of Kasim Khan, the 
Sardar or Chief of the Yiisufzis of Panj-Korah, and who is looked up<tn by his tribe as 


• Tliero were still a few of the Bidi Khel dwelling among tlio Chagliarzis in the Akhuiid, DarwezaU’s time. 

t See pages 1G5 .and 178. 

j »Sfc<r my i)revious acscount of them ia my paper oa“Kashkar and Bauj-Korah,” in the “ Bengal A-siatio 
Journal” for 1864. 

The article on “ Panjkora,” in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Bart I., Vol. 2, page 541, 
contains twenty-six paragraphs, and out of tliis number eighteen paragraphs are taken verbatim from my 
pa{)cr above referred to, ami the others partially so, and at the end the authorities are said to be “ Bollew, 
Lockwood, Sapper.” Any one referring to the article in question would not, for a moracut, suppose that the 
paragraplis were mine, and would naturally attribute them to Bellew, Lockwood, Sapper.” See note 
I»ge 130. • 
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a sovereign prince. He can assemble a force of 40,000 horse and foot. The merchants 
and traders of Pcs’h^iwar, SuwAd, and other parts, come to Dir, and from thence pro- 
•cced into Kiishki'ir ; and here certain fixed taxes are levied from them.* * * § 

“ The Tor and Spin Kafiris arc in the habit of infesting the mountains on the west 
and north, and lie in wait for travellers off their guard, and put them to death. The 
Kh.an, however, manag<!s to propitiate them generally by sending them a fc\v presents 
of pieces of cloth and other fiibrics, and thus enters into a sort of truce with them, 
which is known as armjh, and explained in the account of the Tor Kafiris or Si’dh- 
Poshdn (at page 131). Traders proceeding into Kashkar, nevertheless, out of fear of 
the Tor Kafiris, take; care to provide themselves with a hadrakdh or escort of tried 
men of the Afghan clans of this part.” 


III. The- Tiardh of Iidshl{dr,-\ 

** This is tiic name of a long and narrow dara’h in which the cold is very great, and 
•snow is ahvays to he found there. It extends from jChugya-tan, on th<^ south, to the 
K.otal or Ghas’haey of Tal, J for a distance of thirty-five kuroh, in the direction of north, 
inclining to the north-east. A considerable river flows through it, known as the river 
of Biishivar, which unites with the river of the Dara’h of Dir near Chugya-tan. 

“ 'I'he southern half of the Hashkar Dara’h is inhabited by Yfisufzis, but the upper 
part is inhabited by the race of j)eoplc known as Kohistanis (referred to more particu- 
larly at pages 101, 171, and 190). § Traders occasionally proceed by the route through 
this dara’h into Kashkar.” 

August 7th, 1880. 


IV. — T/ie Dara'h of Sutedd or AS’?/.?caA|| 

The brief account of the Dara’h of Suwad or Suwat, in the possession of the 
Yiisufzi Afghans, I now propose to give, as an account of the upper parts of 
the Dara’h, or Kohistaii, has been given farther on, at page 235, will greatly 


• See pa*;!! 166, and compare the work just mcmtioiicil, Part I., VoL 1, page 486, with my Panj-Korah 
paper, page 20. 

f The iiaiiie of this Dara’h has hitherto remained unknown. See pages 161 and 162. 

j See note ^ to “ tlie Mullah’s” KaiTutive, page xxiii., contained in Major-General J. ’f. Walker’s General 
Seport for 1878-79, and note J, jiage 118, and page 161 of these “Notes.” 

§ Since this account was written the Yusufzis have been gradually extending farther up the Dara’h. 

II III his “ C’entral Asia,” I’art I., VoI..3, page 145, Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., has an aiticleon “Swat,” 
^consisting of sev(.*ijty-niTie paragraphs, of which thirty-eight paragraphs, constituting the bulk of the article, 
and all about the geography, the divisions, customs, products, etc., an! taken from my paper on Suwat published 
in 1862. Some of the most iin{)ortant of tliese paragraphs have be(*n wrongly attributed to “ Lumsden ” 
para. 4, t)age 146), but 1 am cre<lited witli three jyarcigraphs^ and two of tlujsc are sufficiently indicated by 
numerous brackets. Tlnise errors and omissions arc the more inexplicable, and appear to bo caused by the 
faulty editing, for the other thirty-six paragraphs are taken nearly v(!rbatim from my ])aper. For thiise reasons, 
.and bf!c.‘iuse 1 am elsewhere iru-orn'ctly quoted, 1 think it best to give lien! a lirief notice of the Siiw?U Dara’h 
and the Yusiifzi clans inhabiting it, in order to make the following routes the more useful. Sec also note 
page 196. 

Since the fair copy of this jiortion of Section Third of these Notes” was written out, I have obtained, by 
favour of the authorities at the India Office, a copy of Major-General J. T. Walker’s Report on the Indian 
Surveys for 1878-79, Avhich contains “ the Mullah’s ” survey of “ Swat,” etc., and the map accompanying his 
explorjitions. This Ilei)ort has come under my notice at a most opportune time. Having been the first to 
despatch a person into Suwat to gain some inforin:ition respecting that dara’h, f was naturally much interested 
in tlu! explorations of “ the Mullah,” wdio is a cjualilied surveyor, but I must say I have been totally disappointed 
in the result of them. 

I am jdeased to find, how’ever, that I have nothing to alter in my account of the dara’h, the information 
contained in which liad be(!ii chiefly derived from the account furnished by my explorer, who preceded 
“ the Mulluli ” by twenty years. My man went in August, 1858, and “the Mullah ” in July, 1878. My man 
knew Pus’hto (which the other evidently do(!S not), lus well as he knew his native tongue — the Tajzik Persian* 
He had ac(i Hired a taste for geographical as well as historical research, during the years he was in my service; 
and he kmiw the history of Suwat, from the time of its conquest by the Afglulns, by heart, having assisted me 
in the e!)lleetion of materials for a history of those people, some of which have already appeared in these 
“ Notes.” 

I am glad, in some w'ays, that the Surveyor General shut his eyes upon my account of Suwat in the “ Bengal 
Asiatic Joui nal,” rf!f(!rrcd to above, and the rotigli map accompanying it, a copy of which I now append to the 
present account of Suwat and its people. I compiled it from my explorer’s description and information ; but 
he was not a surveyor, nor did he know the use of a single instrument save a common pocket compass, but his 
account shows that ho was a keen and intelligent observer. He did not reach the upper ^art of th(! dara’h, the 
Kohistdn, so called ; and that portion of the map was composed by himself from the information furnis^bed by an 
int(!lligent man who li.ad lived several years there, and whose account “the Mullah’s,” as far as it goes, confirms^ 
but, from Kalain upwards, thi! dara’h bends to the north-west. A great <leal will, however, bo found mentioned 
.in the following account, that did not come within ^^the Mullah’s” explorations. See page 236* 

I have pointed out some of “ the Mullah’s ” shortcomings farther on. i 
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tend to elucidate the routes which follow, and in this I shall embody, within brackets^ 
what the author of these surveys says on the same subject. 

In doing so, I propose to follow the route from Pes’hilwar and ’Ash-Nagliar or 
Hasht-Nagar, through the Sama’Ii by Kdtlaug, and enter the Suwad valley by the 
villages of Pala’i, Zor-manda i, and Sher-klulna’i, Avhich places I have some personal 
knowledge of, and by the Mora’h Ghas’hacy or Pass. 

Leaving Kdtlang, the route to which from Pcs’hdwar has been described else- 
where, you proceed by way of the little village of Glnizi Baba, so called after a 
reputed Musalmdn saint, whoso descendants are its inhabitants, situated on a hill, a 
spur from the Mora’h mountain range, known as Mora’h Ghar, on the right hand of 
the defile loading to Pala’i, a walled village of considerable size, situated on the border 
of British territory in this direction. Prom thence you go on to Zor-nian(la’i and 
Sher-khana’i, two other large walled villages belonging to, and inhabited by, another 
section of the Bd’izi Yusufzis, .the chiefs of which are often at fcMid Avith the Pala’i 
chief, although the two last villages are only distant about one and two miles respec- 
tively from Pala’i, but higher up. These throe places were set (in; to and partially 
destroyed by the force under Colonel J. BradshaAV, C.B., in December, 1819. 

Proceeding onwards from Zor-manda’i for about a mile, you reach tlic entrance of the 
defile leading into the Baz Dara’h — Falcon Dara’h or Vall(;y, and to the two villages 
of “Bar,” or Upper, Baz Dara’h, and “ Kuz,” or Lower, Btiz Dai*a’h, and known to 
non-Afghans as “ Bald ” and “ Pd’in.” The daia’h is so called because a number of 
falcons are taken here, and it belongs to the chief of Pala’i, who is, like the chi(;f of the 
other two villages, connected with the head of the Bd’izi Yusufzis, who dwells at 
Tdrnah, in Suwdd. 

Prom th(! Baz Dara’h there is a road practicable for bullocks and ponies, although 
seldom used except by men on foot, through a narrow defile and over the hills down 
to Girdra’i, in the Saldrzi tapa'h, or district, of Buncr, distant five miles. It then 
unites with the road fi*om Suwdd by the Bijwdra’h Gbds’ha(;y, leading to Kai’yah-i- 
Bddshdh, or “The Bddshdh’s Village,” subsequently referred to (at page 252), in one 
direction, and to Tursak and Koga’li, or Kogd, in aivother, also subsciquently di!scribed- 
There is, however, another practicable way, more to the south, which branches 
off rather more than a mile from Bar Bdz-Dara’h, and leads over a kolul to Kingdr- 
Gali, and from tlience to Girdra’i, where it unites with the other road previously 
referred to. 

To return to the ascent of the Mora’h Ghds’haey or Pass. 

Having passed beyond the road leading to Bar, or Upper Baz Dara’h, you have ta 
dismount and proceed to ascend the pass on foot. You soon pass another road, on the 
right hand, leading to Kuz, or Lower Bdz Dara’h, which is not far off, but hidden from 
the sight by a spur of the mountains. The ascent is fully two miles from this point 
and no laden camel could possibly get up it, unless indeed it were one of the double- 
humped Bdkhtridn breed, and even then not without considerable risk. The pass, 
however, is practicable for ponies, horses, mules, and bullocks. Much grass, which is 
known as sdbah, grows in this pass, as well as another description, called sar-gaH, 
The path is a steep ascent, and, like most paths in this part of the world, is full of 
fragments of rock and boulders in all directions. The path does not lead along 
between two cliffs as it were, but is trench-like, as if deepened by the action of heavy 
floods. It is very winding, and appears to consist of a soft description of stouc, like 
sandstone. If one wanted to make a good road into the SuwiU Dara’h, this is the best 
for the purpose, probably, on account of the softness of the stone, while in the other 
hotaU or passes there is only hard rock. The breadth, as you ascend, is, in some 
places, enough to admit of two persons walking abreast, but, geoerally, it is so narrow 
that you have to ascend in single file. There are no pine trees near the path itself,, 
but the sides of the mountains, to their very summits, are clothed with patches of 
forest. 

This pass also contains, in fact all these mountain tracts contain, immense quantities 
of a sort of gravel, both coarse and fine, which is like small shot almost, and very 
heavy. It is called charataH 1^ the Afghdns, who use it to shoot partridges, pigeons, 
quail, and other small birds, ft may be found in most of the passes leading in and 
out of Suwdl^ an«J> in Upper Su^t, near Khfizah Ehel, and other places, it is found 
in the roads and paths. Its oblour is that of earth, turbid, or nearly black, very 
heavy, hot smooth like pebbles, but rough or many sided, like stone broken in^ 
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lies a little to the west of the Mora’li Ghds’haey, now under deseription,whieh is known 
as the Charat Ghds’hacy. It is very steep and difficult, and only praetieable for men 
on foot, and animals without loads. 

In proceeding from Sher-Khana'i up the Mora’h Pass, the road branches off a little 
to the right, and the path leading to the Charat Pass lies to the loft, in a direction 
about north-west. 

Having by degrees reached the crest of the Mora’h Pass, on descending a short distance 
on the other or northern side, you come to a large plane tree, beneath which there is a 
spring of cool, [)nr(‘, ajid sn eet water, and round the spot the spikenard flourishes. It 
is a very i)leasMnt sj)ot, enhanced l)y the fact that it is the only place in the pass where 
water is procurable. When standing on the cr<ist of the mountain at the summit of 
this pass, you can see part of the lower half of the Suwdt valley stretched out below 
yon to the north and west, but you cannot see Tdrnah, for it is hidden by the moun- 
tains. You can, however, see the village known as Nal-Uanda’h, and by going a little 
on one side, towards the east, you can discern Sher-Khana’i to the south. 

Malik Shilh Mansiir, son of Malik Suliinan Shah, the chief of the Ydsufzis and 
Mandars, who was put to death by Mirzsi Ulugh Beg, along with the other Yiisufzi 
and Mandar notables, and cousin of Malik Ahmad, used to I’eside in a large and lofty 
building, belonging to the Suwati.s, near the crest of the pass. It was known as the 
Takht of Shah Mansiir, and is still well known at the present day. It Avas here that 
Bdbar Badshah, in the disguise of a kalandar, first beheld Shah Mansiir’s daughter, 
whom he subsequently married, as mentioned at page 224>. 

You now commence to descend into the Suwat Dara’h or Valley. The southern 
side of the mounlaiu range, forming its boundary in this direction, and which has just 
been passed, is very steep, but you do not find this to be the case in descending into 
the valley on its northern side, Suu at being much more elevated than the Baz Dara’h, 
and Pala’i, passed by the Avay. Coni-inning to descend, at the foot of the pass is Nal- 
BAnda’h, the first Aullage in Suwjit reached by this route. It lies at the ATiy skirt of 
the Mora’h range of mountains, on a spur which has become separated from the higher 
range, and runs abouf, three or tlirec and a half miles a little south of Tiniah. 

After passing Nal-Bdnda’h, the land slopes down towards the river, but gradually, 
nnd not in such a manner that anything set a-going would of itself slide down to the 
river. Tlie land consituting SuAvat has been compared to a flat-bottomed boat, the 
sides of the boat being the mountains, and the bottom part, or flooring, the land as 
differing materially from the mountains on either side. Tlic loAvest land in the dara’h 
is that portion tlirough which the river flows, and it gradually rises on either side 
until close uj) to the mountains. It has also been compared to the two hands placed 
together like as when a person wishes to drink out of them, but only just suffi- 
ciently raised at the sides as to prevent the water from running out. 

Leaving Nal-Banda’h, and proceeding about two kuroh farther in the direction of 
north-west, but inclining north, you reach the toAvn of Tdrnah, to the west of which 
there is a small stream, and on its banks there is a fine grove of chindr or plane trees, 
about a hundred in number, all very largo and lofty, and very old. 

The town of Tarnah lies at a short distance from the skirt of the mountains 
bounding Suwat on the south, which throws out a cross ridge towards the river to the 
north, immediately east of the Mora’h Pass, and runs down to within about half a 
mile of the main branch of the river. The hills, at one point, approach toAvards and 
■overlook the toAvn, AAdiich consequently is commanded by them, but this is by no 
means indicated by our maps, which would lead us to believe that Tdmah is at least 
half a mUe or more from them. 

It is the most considerable town in Suwdt, and contains somewhat more than a 
thousand houses, which, at the usual computation, gives over five thousand inhabitants. 
The people arc Afghdns of the Bd’izi branch of the Ydsufzi tribe. About a hundred 
houses arc inhabited by Hindtis, Pardnehahs, and other traders, and those who follow 
such occupations as that of shoemakers, smiths, barbers, and the like. 

. Tdrnah* — generally supposed to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Thdnah, signifying 


♦ I have several times mentioned how Afghdns, and Tiljziks likewise, reject the * h Mn the Sansknt letters 
**tth,” “th,”“ jb,” “gh,” in names of places, and, therefore, the ^wtiy in which, in modem times at lousiy 
they write and pronounce the names of places in these parts, once under the sway of Hind6 sovereignSi 
• especially in such as arc likely to have contsuned these letters, is no criterion of their correcfJiess. The 
Hindus, for cacamplc, write the name of this dara’h or valley Suwathh, instead of Suwdd and Suwdt, in the , 
seme way os they write Sathdnah instead of Satdna’h, Garhi insteadl of Gajd, and the like. It is a curious faet| ■ 
however, that the ancient Yusiifzi chronicler, from who^ work I have often quoted in these ** Notes,” in fib 
nocount of the conquest of the darali, invariably writes its name Suwdt or Suwddi dropping the ^ h/* while^^aOL 
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“ a station,” “ a guard,” etc., but erroneously so — when the Khas’his entered the Do- 
Abah by permission of the Dilazdks, was the home of Mir llindil or Hindah, who, 
on the part of the SuMn of Suwdt, was governor of 'Ash-Naghar, and those parts 
of the Sama’h or Taht-ul-Jibdl. He was of the Ddd Al,* and his family resided at 
Tdrnah. . 

It was usual with the Sulhlns of Suwdt, in cases of emergency, or on any momen- 
tous affair, inquiring consultation with their chiefs and great mcm, to leave Mang- 
lawar and proceed to Tdmah, as being more central, and there hold counsel Avith them» 
At the time in question it was known as the j)lace of Atan, which word, in the Gibarl 
language, signifies a council or assembly, “ The Place of Assembly.” 

In former times, the Bdbuzis, as well as the Bd’fzis, were located at Tdrnah. 

The Khdns or Chiefs of Tdrimh are the descendants of Hamzah Khan, the founder 
of the village of that name in the Sama’h, on the Guzr Hud, about eight miles north 
from Cti Marddn. He lived in the time of Khush-lidl Khan Khalak ; and it was 
his daughter that Khush-hdl refers to in his poem on Suwdt, as having married there, 
and she was the mother of his son, Sadr Khdn, a poet like his father and some of his 
brothers, Hamzah Khdn Avas then the supreme chief of the Yusufzis and Mandars, 
and held SAvay over Suwdt and the Sama’h. It Avas he Avho fixed upon 'rdrnah as the 
permanent residence of tlie chiefs, as it Avas centrally situated, among his oAvn clan, 
the Tsolizis of the Bd’izi division, by which name the people of Tdrnah are still called, 
but they are sometimes also styled the Khdn Khel, or Chieftain’s Clan, 

The Khdn Khel, however, may bo subdmded: one coiAsistirig of the family to 
which the chief de faclo l)elongs, the whole of the males of Avhieh are styled 
Khdns, and the other, the family to Avhich the chieftainship rightfully belongs, or 
the chief de jure, but Avhosc family may have been set aside, or passed oA er, which is 
merely the Khdn Khel. It may be asked, for example, AAdiat clan a person belongs to, 
and the reply may be, to the Khdn Khel. It Avould then have to be asked Avhethcr 
thepei’son is a Klidu or only one of the Khdn Khel. If he be a member of the family 
of the chief de facto ho is a Khdn, but, if of the family of the chief de jure, he is not t 
he merely belongs to the Khdn Kliol. 

The Tdmah chiefs de facto at the present day, who ai’o the heads of the Bd’izi diAri- 
sion of the Y usufzis, are of two families, the bar kor — the upper family or house — 
and the kuz kor, or lower family or house, in reference to Tdrnah and its depend- 
encies above the Mora’h Ghds’hacy or Pass, and Pala’i and its dependencies below. 
These two families are descended from Jaldl Khdn, son of Hamzah Khdn, above 
referred to, and are constantly at feud. 

In proceeding from Tdrnah towards Upper Suwdt, the route lies towards the north 
from that place, but inclining to the cast. You pass the villages of Jaldld, Haibat- 
Grdm, and Dandakaey, and reach the mountain of Landakaey, close at the foot of 
which the river of Suwdt flows. On this account, in the summer months, Avhen the 
river is swollen by the melting of the snows towards its source in the direction of 
Gilgit, the road lying along its banks, at the foot of the Landakaey mountain, is 
impracticable from the foi’ce of the stream, which foams and boils along Avith great 
violence. A road has, in consequence, been made over the crest of Landakaey itself, 
but it is extremely narrow, and so frightfully steep that it makes one giddy to look down.f 


the wonlH Tliamiili, Mhoni’h, and Malah-khand, he retains it, but, when he wishes to etniiloy the Hindi word 
thdnahy to signily “ a station,” “ post,” or “ guard,” for the name of the town, he writes \t tdneCh^. 
There may bti a i ijoson for his doing thi.s, as ho says the name of the place was anciently Atanah, the Gibari. 
for “place of assembling, or assembly,” and not a thdnah or guard, and, doubthbss, he is right. 

In these pages I hav<* generally followed tlie present Afghsin mode of orthography, and as pronounced by 
that people. Abu-1-Fazl also writes the word Suwild, without the “ h.” 

* Signifying posterity, kindred, family, tribe, house, etc. The .same word occurs in Pal AL 
f The Indian Atlas Map, Sheet 14, i.s exceedingly incorrect here. “ The Mullah ” has mistaken the 
Landakaey Pass for^ the Shameli Pass, which ho calls “ Shamilai Pass,” and in his map it appears as situated 
three miles west of Tilrnah, his “ Thaiia,” whereas it is just that distance west of Manglawr in Upper Suw&t,. 
nearly twenty-two miles in a straight line north-east from Tdrnah. 

It is evident that “ the Mullah’s ” account has got into confusion here, and his map too, in consequence* 
My man went up the valley by tho left bank of the river, and over the Lanejakuoy Pass, in company with an 
Afghan chief and a British subject, who was on his way to pay his respects to the late Akhdnd. Ho came* 
down the opposite side of the river. Tho Mull& hugged the stream the >vholo Way, and kept the right baulk 
as far as Kdz or Pi’in Darwesh-Khe^ when he crossed to the opposite bank ; and to the end of tho dara^h, or* 
rather his^oumey, ho kept dose to the river, now on one side» now on the other. 

If any doubt should exist as to the error here pointed out respecting the Sh^oli Pass, it can be easily tested 
at Fes’h&war, for there must be numbers of Khatak traders who cross these passes yearly, or by deputing a. 
pei^n specially. The MuUd makes no mention of the Landakaey Pass, a few miles north-east of T<x 5 al^ . 
which appears in th^Indian Atlas Map Major-General Walker as “ lAondubii^ for, as previously mentionedi^ . \ 
the Mulla kept the opposite ride, o&o page 208- 
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In the cold season, when the volnme of water decreases, the pathway at the foot of 
Xandakaey is used. This last-named mountain has no connection with that of the 
Mora’h Ghar, but it is a spur from the great range of which the Mora’h Ghar forms a 
part, which has come down close upon the river, or rather the river washes its base.* 

In this part of the river there are two branches, one miich more considerable than 
the other. The lesser one becoriKJS quit#? dry in the cold season, and in the hot season 
has about three feet depth of water. I'his branch is very narrow, with steep banks 
and rugged bed, along wlutditlu' water rushes impetuously. I'ho other branch contains 
a much groat('r volume of water, and lies fai-tlu'st from the Landakaey mountain. On 
ascending it, uj) to the extremity of the .spur, the road leading along the side of the 
precipice is very difTieult, being naturally scai’pcd like a wall for about fifty paces, 
and the road, if it can be so called, is built up into rough st(;ps with slabs of stone, 
worn so vi'iy smooth that a person is liable to slip. After this dangerous part of the 
road has Ijcfm. passed, j'ou have to ascend about fifteen paces, then go some tw'enty 
more in a horizontal direcddon, and, finally, about fifteen paces more down again. 
This diflicult path is not quite a yard broad, and is, at least, two hundred yards above 
the river, Avhieh, in the hot season, foams lameath. There is another road to the east 
of the one just d(!seribed, which leads over the crest of Landakaey itself, and hy it 
animals are taken when the water is at its height, but I have no further information 
respecting it. Landakaey is about three miles north of 'Faniah. 

On the oj)po.site side of the river of SuwAt, the mountains forming tins north- 
western boundaiy of the valley in this direction, and separating it from Panj-ICorah, 
to which some European writ ers have incorrectly applied the name of “ Laram llange,” 
which is unknown to the people, approach Avithin about three miles of this point. 
The river is .said, at this part, to have entered that part of Suwfit known as louchah or 
“the dry,” which will be la^ferred to in its proper place. 

After descending and clearing the Landakaey, immediately at the skirt of it, on the 
oastem side, you reach the small village of Kota’h, to the south of which, on the very 
summit of the mountain, there arc the extensive ruins of an ancient city. Two of the 
buildings, whicli arc of great size, have been described as appearing at a distance 
•something like the large European barracks in India. The similarity disappears on 
coming close to tliem. They are still in excellent preservation, in fact, almost entire; 
so much so, that dm’ing very heavy rains, the villagers take shelter in them. The 
houses of this ruined city are not built contiguous to or adjoining each other, but are 
detached, Avith an open space of ground around them. They arc square in shape, and 
are built of blocks of hoAvn stone, and are described to me as “very shapely in 
appearance,” l)ut not A'cry lofty, being not more than six, and not under four yards in 
height. The Avails are about half a yard in thickness, and in some places less, and 
each building contains an area of about six yards in length. The cement used is 
probably 1)itumen, for my informant stated that, “ the cement used in joining the 
** stones t ogether is of a black colour, but I could not tell Avhether it was lime 
** mortar, or some other substance. Each house has a door (way ?), as have the two 
** large buildings likcAvise. I could not discover anything in the shape of carvings, nor 
“ could I find any idols anyAvhere aboiit. . These ruins arc Buddhist, and similai’, in 
■** many respects, to the ruins at Bihi, which aa’^o visited together in December, 1849.” 

The two largo buildings are built on the very brow of the mountain, and arc said 
by the jicople to have been erected by SuAvAtis of former times as Avatch houses, but 
the probability is tliat they are the remains of Buddhist monasteries, or idol temples, 
‘Often built in such places. There is no made road leading to these buildings, which 
lie very near to the open ground of the valley, at least, not that could be distinguished, 
but, probably, there was once a made road, AA'hich has now disappeared. This ruined 
city is situated close to the Landakaey mountain, and nearer to the village of KotaTi 
than to Barj-kot.t “ The ancient ruins in SuwAt,” says my informant, “ are .situated 
in such diflicAilt and out-of-the-way places, that it becomes a matter of astonish- 
“ ment to conceive how the inhabitants of them managed to exist, where they obtained 
water, A\diat they employed themseh'es upon, and how they managed to pass to and 
** fro, for some of the houses are situated every hero and there, and some on the very 

• But it is not “ a spur of the Laram range,” which is said to “ divide Sw&t from Panjkora,” See Mao» 
Gregorys “ Central Asia,'" Vol. H., page 276. The spur I refer to is in a totally different direction, south of 
the river of Suwdt, but Panj-Korah lies a considerable distance on the opposite or north side of the* river, and 
the mountains bounding the Suwdt Dara’h in that direction separate that valley from Panj*Korah, 

f Khnsh»hal Khan, the Khatak chief and poet, who wrote a poem on Suwdt in the year 1087 H. (1676 A.D*), 
'jays on this subject : — 

There are large and lofty cupolas, and idol temples also. 

Large forts there are, and mansions of times gone 


c 
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** peaks of the hills. Suwdt, however, does not contain so many ruined cities as some 
“ writers would lead us to believe.” 

Setting out from the village of Kota’h, and passing near the villages of Nowaqr 
Kalaey, Ahu-wah, Gurataey, and Barf-kot, you come to Shankar-dslr. Close to this 
latter place there is a Top^ a cupola or tower, called the Buij-i-Shankar-dAr, or Tower 
of Shankar-dai\ The word Shankar, in Sanskrit, is one of the names of Shiw or 
Shiwd,. It stands on a sfj[uare platform of stone and earth, seven yards in height, and 
just forty yards in length and breadth, which my informant measured. On this square 
platform, the cupola or tower, which is of stone, joined by the dark-coloured cement 
before mentioned, stands. My informant computed the height, from the platform 
which he had measured, to be about thirty yards, or ninety feet ; and he also measured 
the base of the Top, Avhich Avas twenty-five yards or seventy feet in circumference;, and 
egg-shaped at the top. There is no way by which the summit may be i*eachcd, nor 
did it appear to be holloAV within, ljut there arc a number of small holes just large 
enoAigh, to all appearance, to admit the hand, and which seem to have been intended 
to give light and air. Ei’oin top to bottom the tower is vaulted Avithout like the mihr4b 
of a mosque, but not so deeply indented or iiiched that a person might ])lace his 
foot thereon, but about a finger’s breadth only, still the vaulted sliape can be distinctly 
traced to the summit. Each niche or rc(;i‘ss is about a yard or more in hmgth and 
breadth, and bctAV(;ett each of these there are the holes before mentioned. As the 
height increases, Ihc taks or niches diminish in proportion. The Afghans of the 
ncighboAiring villages have been remoAung stones for building purposes from the 
northern face of the tOAver, and have built several hoAises fi‘om the materials, hence 
it has sustained considerable injury in that direction. 'Phe people tell all sorts of 
hilcs about this tower; and all agree that the Akhiind BarAvezah gave out, in his 
lifetime, that it contained seven idols, one large and six smaller ones. 

After leaving the vi]]ag(;of Shankar-ddr, so called after the or cupola, you go on 
to Ghali-gaoy, and reach the village of Mdn-yfir, formerly known as Mani-har,* pro- 
bably its ancient name, lying near the banks of the river of Suwdt, where there are 
two other ancient cupolas or Tops, but small in size, facing each otlier. From Mdn- 
ydr you pass on to Gog-Bara’h, Panji-Griim, and Wadi-Grsim, Avhich latter place is 
about thirteen miles and a half from Taimah ; and here travellers generally halt on 
their way upAvards, it being considered the first day’s stage. 

To the oast of this village, on the central summit of a mountain, there are numerous 
ruins, consisting of dwellings, and a very large range of buildings, in appearance from 
a distance like a very lofty fortress, AA'hich can be distinctly seen a long way off. 
There had been carvings and images there, my informant was told, but that the 
childi'en of the village had from time to time defaced and destroyed them. There is 
also an inimensc caA^; in the side of one of the mountains near by, Avliieh cannot be 
entered from below, and from above, even by the aid of ropes, it cannot be readied, 
or, at least, those avIio have hitherto attempted it have not succeeded. The people of 
Wadi-Grdm state that several persons, on ono occasion, did make the attempt. They 
loAvered down a rope, in order to reach the mouth of the cave if possible, but it was 
not long enough, and they gave up the attempt. The tale goes tliat the cave belonged 
to the fcifiris of old, who had a secret path or entrance to it, and, having deposited 
treasuries within it, concealed the path, and closed access altogether. The p(;ople also 
say that idols have been found in the neighbourhood, but they had, as a religious duty, 
destroyed them, and not a remnant of them noAV remains. BetAvecn Mdu-yilr and 
Wadi-Gram there is a rudely carved idol in a cliff by the side of the road, cut out of 
the white stone of the cliff itself. It is in the figure of an old man in a sitting 
posture, t Every one that passes by throws a stone at it, so there is an immense heap 
of them near by. 

From Wadi-Grdm you go on towards MingoAvara’h, and then on by the villages of 
Elambar and Kd^li, where the road takes a south-easterly direction toAvards Saiydfi or 
Saiydfigdn,t now famous in these parts as having been the residence of the late 
venerated ^htind of Suwdt, of whom I gave an account about eighteen years ago. 
The village, which is pleasantly situated, and which is shaded by several fine plane and 


* See pages 207 and 241. 
t A figure of Buddhah probably. 

J Not “ Syadfi-Gam.” There is a road from Mingowara’h to Saij'dfi, at whidi place two roads branch oflF to 
Gulaey-Gr&ih, at which point two roads again diverge, ono of which leads to the f^aryah-i-Bfidshih in Buner 
by the l^w&ra’h Ghfis'haoy, passing the Hulam lake, down to &i^-B4nda'h. The other goes from Suydd to 
IsUm-pfir^ then op the moontain nde for tiie distance of a korob, and then down to the same place where 
two toads unite. Ailbther roiul lesds from Islto-pfir into the l^a’h of Manglawar, from which point yow 
fwppeed sojBtb-e^ the moohtain^ Penli, «e* page 2S2. 
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other trees, is built in a darah or valley which, like many others, opens out at nearly 
right angles on the main valley, and through which streams flow and unite with the 
river of Suwdt. A little farther up the valley, in the direction of south-east, towards 
Buner, lies the village of Islam-pur, in which dwell the descendants of the Midn, Ndr, 
grandson of the Akhdnd, Darwezah. 

To return to the direct route into Upper Suwat. On leaving Mingowara’h you pro- 
ceed towards Manglawar, near the site of the ancient capital of the Jahdngiridn 
Sultdns, ascending the Shamoli Kotal* which lies to the north-eastward of the village 
of Mingowai/a’li, and nearer to the river. This village contains a mrmber bf Ilindti 
inhabitants. After proceeding a distance of about three miles farther, you reach the 
village of Manglawai*, which is situated at the entrance of a small valley of the same 
name, running to the north-east. At this point also, the river lias approached vciy 
near to the spur from the mountains, over which lies Ihe Shilmeli Kotat, just referred 
to, so much so, that there is no passage into the cential part of the Suwdt valley in 
the hot months, when the river is at its height, except by the road now being 
described, but, in winter, tliere is a practicable road along the river’s bank. 

Near the present village of Manglawar, on the mountains to the east, arc some ruins, 
but they cannot be distinctly traced udthout ascending the hills for the purpose. They 
are the ruins of the ancient city referred to at page 23t. 

The village is pleasantly situated, with streams from the mountains running past it, 
and a number of umbrageous plane trees like those at Tarnah. 

From Manglawar you continue your journey to the large village of Chhar-Biigh, 
and from thence go on for a distance of aliout four miles and a half, in a direction 
between north and w'cst, along the river’s bank, to Kiibul-Gram. From thence, about 
the same distance, much in the same direction as before, brings you to Khiizah Khel. 
Here a perceptible difference of temperature is felt. In the month of August the air 
is described as being very chilly. The Suwdt valley begins to, contract in width very 
considerably, and at this point is not over half a mile in width, the fields are few, and 
the extent of cultivation insignificant. Here also rice cultivation ceases, and the banks 
of the river begin to be very high and steep. The land on which Khiizah Khel 
stands, as well as other villages near, on the left bank of the river and facing north- 
wards, is high. Some villages arc situated on spurs from the hills ; others on more 
level ground, or in small open glades at the very skirts of the hills ; but the ground of 
tliis part of the Suwslt valley is not level until you come close to the river’s banks, 
for the land here resembles the back of a fish. The banks on either side, sometimes, 
but not often, are steep and scarped like a wall almost, and overhang to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet from tlie water. The villages generally lie about half a mile 
distant from the banks, and about one hundred and fifty feet, or thereabouts, above the 
river’s bed, the ground sloping gradually dowmwards. 

Pi’sl is the most northcni place in Upper Suwat belonging to the Afghans, and at that 
point Upper Suwat tcrminates.t In order to return from thence down the valley by the 
opposite side of tlie river of Suwdt, you have to retrace your steps for some distance, as 
there is no raft there, and such a thing as a boat is unknown. You have to return for 
about three miles to Ban-wari, and there cross the river by means of a raft to the village 
of Landaey, which lies about two hundred paces from the right bank, the breadth of the 
stream at tliis feri*y being about one liundred yards, and very deep. At this point too 
the banks arc steep. It was remarked that, where the river ran deep, the banks were 
scarped and high, but, where the water was shallow, the banks were more sloping and 
gravelly like the sea-shore. 

Leaving Landaey, you proceed downward for about eight miles, passing several 
small hdnda'ha, or hamlets of from four to five houses, by the way, and reach Harwesh 
Khel-i-Bala or Bar Darwesh Khel, or Higher or Upper Darwesh Khel. The road lies 
along the skirt of the mountains the whole way, and is very rugged and irregular. 
The cultivation is scanty. A rivulet runs through this village, which is shaded by a 
number of fine trees, beneath the shade of which are masjids and hujra'hs (cells or 
closets, they may be termed) for tdlibs or students, many of whom come here to study. 
Altogether it is a very picturesque and pleasant spot. 

From this large and well peopled place you go on to Darwesh Khel-i-Pd’in or . 
Ktiz Darwesh Khel, or the Lower, some distance from the other. The scarves, called 
ahdlaka'i {lit. little shawls), both white, black, and flowered, are chiefly, woven at 


* This is the pass which “ the Mullah,” by mistake, evidently, describes as about three miles west of 
acd enters it accordingly in his map, whereas it is about that distance west of Manglawitr, his •* Manglor," |«P 
jiorth-cust of Mlngowara’hf his « 

, t&« page 236. ■ i. ' 
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these two villages, great numbers of which are exported to Pcs’lidwar and other 
places. 

From thence you proceed to Banhd Khel (referred to at page 233), which faces the 
village of Khdzah Khel, already mentioned, distant about a mile and a half on the 
opposite bank. Most of the villages in Upper Suwat can be seen from each other, 
with the exception of a very few, such as Khizslna’li and Garaey, which lie to the west 
of .the Sde-gali spur, and Saiydugiin, and Ishirn-pur, which are situated in the Dara’h 
bearuig the latter name ; for in the whole centre of Upper Suwat there is neither 
mound nor hill to obstruct the view. Its appearance is most pieturescpio : the river 
flowing in the centre, and bi’anching out into several channels, with the green fields 
swelling gently upwards on either side until they melt, as it were, into the lower range 
of hills. 


Passing on from Bar or Upper Banhsl Khel you reae.h Banha Khel-i-PsVin, or Kfiz, 
or Lower Banha Klu?!, and then go on, by Saubat and Kharera’i, to Shakar-Uara’h, at 
which village travellers generally stay th(i night, unless they have plenty of time 
before them for clearing the Nim-gali Kotal or Pass before niglit sets in. This kotal* * * § ** 
leads over a great spur which juts out abruptly for about tlirce quarters of a mile, 
towards one of the branches of the river of Suwat, from the mountains on the right 
hand as you iiroeeod, which form the nortli-western boundary of Suwat, t and, after 
clearing it, you descend to the village of Nim-gali, which is named aftew the kolalyX 
and which lies under the souf hern side of this spur, and just opposite Chhar-Bagh, on 
the other side of the river. Aft(ir this, you pass on to the villages of Bandi-i-Bahl and 
Bdndi-i-Pii’in, Bar and Kiiz, or Upper and Lower Biindi, the former of which, after 
Tdrnah and SNIanglawar, is the largest place in the Suwat valley. From it you pass on 
to KdnjLi-dn,§ at Avliich place the shrine of the Akhiind, Karim Dad, son of the 
Akhund, Darwezah, is situated. Proceeding onward you reach Damghar, already 
mentioned (at page 230), and then on to Diw-li and Akhund Kalaey, Avhere is the 
tomb of the Akhiurd, Kasim, author of the Fawd’id-ush-Sharfat. llis descendants 
still dwell there. 


Soon after passing the last-named place, you begin to enter the Sue-gali KotalU or 
Pass, and proceed towards the Sucvgali mountain, another groat spur from the same 
range before referred to as forming the boundary of Suwdt on the north-u cst, which 
runs down towards one of the branches of the river, and then, for a short distance, turns 
rather abruptly to the south. Tlie length of this Pass, leading over tin; Sne-galf 
mountain, is about tw'clvc miles, for the first tlu’ee of which the road is pin^tty good. 
The next three mUos are very difficult, and the remaining six are not very trying to 
descend, but Avould be to ascend. About half a mile before reaching the crest of the 
Pass, and about two miles and a half from the commencement of the ascent, you come 
to a zidral or shrine, with a rivulet running past it, and shaded by fine zaitun or wild 
olive trees, an imnunise forest of Avhich — the lax'gest of the kind in the Avhole of Suwdt, 
and reaching to the summits of the mountains — ^licre commences. On reaching the 
crest of the Pass, and looking doAvnwards, you can see the village of Garat^y, which 
you afterwards pass, and then go on to Khizdna’h, the men of which are the strongest 
in Suwat. At this village, ray informant says, “ we met a very pretty young Avoman, 
“ who, I remarked to my companions, was the first good-looking one I had seen in the 
“ Suwat valley.” 

From Khizdna’h you go on to Zirah Khel, which lies just opposite to the Landakaey 
mountain, with the road up it overhanging the river, on the other side, and previously 
described, and then proceed to tJchh-i-Bdld and iJchh-i-Pd’in,^ generally known 


* See page 233. 

t Our maps are very much out here, 

J Not a word is said by the “ Mullah ” in his narrative al)out this Kotal, which lies only a few miles north* 
west from CLhar-bagh, and yot, in going upwards from Baiidi-i-lhila or Bur BaiuU (his Barabandai ’*) to 
Kharera’i (his Kararai ”), he had it near by, on his left hand. He seems to have kept close to the river V)ank8 
on his way. 

§ From this place you can go to Chugya-tan, in Bajawr, by proceeding to ’Ali-Gram, Chanda’h Khwarey, up 
the Nikbi Khel Dara’h, Kala, Tut4n Bduda’h, and Manjha’h, over the Gdwrin Ghas’hacy, and down the Shikou 
Dara’h. See page 231. 

11 Never called “ Such Gali” by me. See MacGregor’s Gazetteer,” Vol. III., page 139. 

This pass also escapes the “ Mullah” explorer, although iu going from llamora’h to Garaey and Diw-li (his 

** Bamora,” “ Gkiri,” and “ Dagi ”), which last two villages are by his occoiiut about a mile apart, but according 
to my explorer’s account about nine miles, the Sde-gali £otal lay near by, on his left hand, lie appears to hai^ 
hugged the river bonks on most occasions, and his explorations must have been as rapid as a bird’s, from his 
own narrative. The Sue-gali Kotal is mentioned three centuries and a half ago, in the history of the conquest 
o( Suwdt See page 234. 

. Y This word was spelt originally, 1 expect, in the same way as the fiunous and sacred t7<icbb|Or Uchcbab,.i|l 
Ao Panj-db, south of IdRilt^ 
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among the Ytisufzis as Tjchhiinah and iJchhAn — ^that being the plural form of TJohh» 
or the two tfchhs. These two villages lie close to each other, and are situated just 
inside a long narrow dara’h or valley, containing water, and through which there is a 
route through the Small district or territory of Talash, by the Kslt-gala’h Ghas’haey or 
Pass into Panj-Korah. There is another route lower down, in I^ou'cr Suwdt, but tliis 
one is generally preferred. This Pass has been previously referred to, at page 234, in 
connection with Ihibar Budshah’s dash into Suwat, and his maivying Malik Shdh 
Mansdr’s daughter. Tdlasii, I would observe, is not a part of Suwat, and never was 
so considered. 

"When the Yiisufzis and Mandars had gained a footing in Lower Suwdt, at Tarnah, 
and the places adjacent, they soon began to make raids into Talash* by the Kdt-gala’h 
Pass. On one octiasion, a party of Afghans had harried th(5 villages of Tdldsh, and 
had driven olf some of the cattle belonging to the Dihgan Kdfiris, or infidels of that 
territory. The chief place in Tdldsh at that time was the fortified town so called, 
which gave name to the territory, and which was situated on the brow of a hill, and 
surrounded with pomegranate gardeius. The chiefs and headmini among these Dihgdn 
Kdfiris dwelt within the walls, while the peasantry lived outside in the open country. 
The ruins of this town may still be seen. Tliese people were renowned for their 
bravery, and they sallied forth in pursuit. While some followed the Afghans and the 
cattle, others, by by-paths, endeavoured to gain the pass before the marauders, and 
cut off their retroat, but by the time they reached it, the Afghans had gained its 
entrance. Desultory skirmishing occurred, and the Afghans, with some difficulty, 
reached Lower Suwdt again. 

On this occasion some of the Afghdns rode up the hills in pursuit of some Dihgdns 
they perceived there, and one among them, a Sadozi Mandar, named Muzid (the 
Akhund, Darwezah, calls him Bar-mazid), a full brother to the renowned Khan Kaju, 
perceived a Dihgdn-on the hills on the north side of the defile, and made after him. 
The Dihgdn jumped down into a gorge, and began to climb the cliff to get away. He 
had just gained the top of the cliff when Mazid urged on his ’Iraki horse — it was a 
dark brown steed —in p;irsuit of him. The animal leaped across the gorge, and just 
managed to plant its fore feet on the top, near the edge of the cliff, with its hind legs 
lower: the horse could not manage to reach the top with his hind ones, but he 
planted his hoofs firinljr where he w'as. At the very instant of reaching the opposite 
side, without know’ing, in the excitement of the moment, the dangerous position of 
his horse, Mazid ran the Tdldsh Dihgdn through with his spear, its head coming out 
on the other side. At this crisis, another Mandar, ’Ismd’il by name, came to Mazid’s 
assistance, and cut down the Dihgdn with his sword, releasing Mazid from all further 
trouble with him. The latter, only now perceiving the dangerous position of his 
horse, leaped off his back, seized the bridle, and drew him up to the level space, aud 
rejoined his eompauions. 

“The place,” says the historian, “in tho Kdt-gala’li Ghds’haey, where Mazid’s 
“ horse made this leap was measured, and found to be nine Akbari gaz, just tw^enty- 
“ five feet.” On each side of the ravine two little hillocks of stones marked the 
spot, when the Yusufzi historian wrote, and probably exist up to the present time ; 
and the spot is known as Goi*-Trap, or The Horse’s Leap,t to this day. 

To resume. From Zii’ah Khel you have to go on several miles to Chak-Dara’h, 
near which village is the ferry across the river of Suwdt. It was here that Zain Khdn, 
the ICokal-Tdsh, built a fort, as mentioned at page 269, and it was also from this place 
that he set out, along with Bir-Bar and others, when the Mughal army was destroyed 


I'he Miilliih ” explored the “ Uchnu Dara,” as he calls it, a mistake for Uchunah or tJchhiiD, the Pus’hto 
plural form, as above stated, but he only exploretl one of the two villages, and but one appears in his map. 
What sort of village it is he does not inform us, but he tells us what was perfectly well known bofore^ 
that “ there are no courts throughout the Swat district,” and that the people “ arc Pathans of tho Yus^zoi 
sect ” {sept^ possibly), and actually speak the Pflshtu (Pus’hto, probably) language.” He gives us another 
wonde rful piece of information, to tho effect that ‘‘liahmat Ulla Khan, an inhabitant of Dir, in Malezai, is the 
“ Khdyi or chief of all the villages in the Uchnu Dara.” The “inhabitant” in question is no other than the 
son and .successor of tho late Gliazan Khdn, chief of all the Molizis, and the most powerful north of the Indufl^ 
indeed, I may say, more powerful than the whole put together. 

• A range or two of hills separates Taldsh from the dara’h in which the two villages of tJchh are situated, 
and' from which })laces its south-eastern boundary is but a few miles distant. T41dsh is no part of Suwdt, and . 
never was included in it. It forms part of the territory of the Panj-Korah Chief.«— my ** Account of 
** and the Independent State of Fauj-Korah, including Talash,” in tho “Journal of the Asiatic SocieWw 
Bengal,” page 26. . 

t Trap is a Pus’hto word, and from it is formed the verbs “trap wahal,** “ trapedal,** and ^trapawul/* 
curious to note tho. use of a vitiated Sauskiit word,— goy, from ghoy,— with a word, a 

proof, some philosophers will say, that the Afghdns are “a purely Aryan race.” 
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in the Karakar and Malandari Kotals, the details of which have been given farther on» 
Ohak-Dara’h is a large and populous village, in which a number of Ydsufzi traders 
dwell. You cross over from it to AUah-dand, about a mile and a half from the river 
side, thus leaving the Idnw-dah or moist part of Suwdt, and again enter the wucJiah 
or dry part. These terms will be explained farther on. 

Allah-dand is a village, or rather a town, of considerable size, but it is chiefly 
noted as being the place of residence of the chief of the Rilrnizi branch of the Ba’izi 
division of the sub-tribe of the Akozi Ytisufzis. The present chief is Sher-dil Khiln, 
son of ’Inayat-Ullah Khan.* The most notable and powei’fnl chiefs of Sinvat (not- 
withstanding the fables related aliout the i)oov old Akluind being “ the leader of 
“ armies and king-maker ”), indeed, the heads of the tAvo families who have exei’cised 
for years, and Avho still exercise, the chief power in the Avhole Dara’h of Suwat, are 
those of Tdrnah, and the chief just named. Sulibat Khan, son of II ukuraat Khdn, 
brother of Sher-dil Khan’s father, has also a portion of the Raiaiissi territory, but he 
is — or rather was, for I do not think he is still living — ^four or five years older than his 
nephew, who is the cliief of this branch of the Yusuf zi tribe. 

From Allah-dand you reach the Sama’h by the Mala-khand or Malah-khand 
Ghds’haey or Pass, described at pages 239 and 259, and go on to ’Ash-Naghar or 
Pes’hdwar. On reaching the foot of the pass, on the southern sidcj, you proceed to 
Dargaey, distant three miles, and Shah-Kot, Iavo miles farther, and re-enter the 
British territory. 

I must noAV attempt to describe the geographical features of the SuAvat valley. 

On descending from the Mora’h Ghiis’haey or Pass, on the Avay into Suwat, and 
issuing from the narrow valh^y or glen in which Nal-Bdnda’h lies on your Avay to 
Tdrnah, the dara’h appears to lie almost east and Avest. It then makes a bend in a 
north-easterly direction as far as the Shdmcli Ghas’hat'-y, and from thence to Pi’d, the 
last village held hy the Afghans in tluit quarter, the direction is almost due north. 
Beyond Pi’d again, as far up as the source of the river of Suwat, at the jal-gah^ it 
diverges slightly toAvards the north-west. It will, therefore, be seen that the Dara’h of 
Suwdt is divided, as it AA^ere, into three natural divisions ; and, where the three bonds 
or turns, aboA'c mentioned, commence, the dara’h gradually narrows through the 
mountains on either side converging towards each other, and then it opens out again 
by their receding. 

“ It is a dara’h of great extent, being about forty kuroh in length, and from the 
crests of the mountains separating it from Panj-Korah on one side, and Buner on the 
other, it is, in some places, about tAventy-five kuroh in breadth, that is to say, taking 
the breadth from the head of one of the longest lateral dara’hs, on one side, to the head 
of another lateral dara’h on the other. The main dara’h terminates on the north in the 
mountain tracts held by the Spin Kdfiris (referred to at page 228). 

“ Lower and Upper Siiaa^M, that is to say, that portion of the Dara’h of Suwdd 
inhabited by the two clans or divisions of the Akozi sept of the Yusufzi Afghsins, 
contain no less than twenty-five mutor, but, nevertheless, considerable dara’hs, Avhich 
open into it laterally on cither side of the main river ; and out of each of these a 
smaller river, of greater or lesser volume, issues, Avhich has its own still lesser tribu- 
taries. These minor or cross dara’hs average about twelve kui’oh in length, and, of 
these, seventeen lie on the south side of the main dara’h, and eight on the north. In 
the former the Bd’izi Afghdns dwell, and the latter the Khwadozi Afghans, Avho will 
be again mentioned farther on. 

“ The principal towns and villages belonging to the Afghdus are Tdrnah, Allah- 
dand, Bdn^’b, and Damghdr.”f 


** ’In&yat-Ullah Kh&n, hoping to gain strength thereby, submitted to the Sikhs, and went to Labor to attend 
the darbar of Ba^-jit Singh. He made a great mistake, however, and his people were so indignant that they 
deposed him in favour of his eon, whose name is not given, hut ho was, apparently, an elder brother of 



(descended from Kbdn Kiyd, but this is not possible, save on the mother’s side, because Kh&n Kajd was a 
^l^ozi, ’Usm&nzi, Mandar, and Sher-dil Kh&n is a Bdrtiizi, Akozi, Ydsufzi. 

Sher-dil Kh&n, having bwn in possession in 1858, can scarcely be the person referred to by Colonel C. M. 
!ac6regor (“ Gkaetteer,” Vol. lU., p. 43) in the following words ; — ^“The_ headman of Sw&t R&nizai is one 
Sheydu SMn, an adventurer, who, about two years ago, turned out the former Kh&n, Sddat Khdn,” as Iho 
non above referred to is, 1 believe, still in the land of the living. 

1 accounts of the various provinces and districts (oroiing the l^uba’h of S[&bul, contained in the A’in-i- 
'Akbari of Snwid, and Biyawfz containea in what he calls the. Sar-kdr of Suw&d, wUla, 

is not in to. The reason of 1^8 is that bat a T«y snutU porflm of 'the tract snl^nent^ 
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The river intersects it throughout, not in a single channel throughout the whole of 
its course, as it is made to flow in our maps,* but in several, some of wliich separate 
^^in to unite in a single stream. It also makes occasional windings of greater or 
lesser extent.! The great mistake is, that, in these maps, the dara’h is made to run 
almost in a straight line from nortli-east to south-west ; and from those maps one 
would imagino that a person standing, for example, at the highest part Of it, could 
see straight down the valley from one end to the other. Such is far from being the 
case. The river receives a number of smaller streams from the lateral minor dara’hs 
on either hand. From Chur-ra’i, above Pi’d in the Kohistan, to Ban-wari, the stream 
is about a hundred yards broad, very swift, and violent. From alx)ut five miles below 
Ban- war! it becomes somewhat broader, but it is just as rapid and violent as before, 
and continues to be so until it reaches opposite the Darwesh Khel villages, about 
three quarters of a mile lower down than which, where the dara’h also opens out con- 
siderably, it becomes much broader, and separates into several branches. It continues 
to flow in this manner in several channels until it reaches as far down as AUah-dand, 
in Lower Suwat, when the bi'anchcs again unite, and the river becomes naiTOwer, 
and, of course, deeper, and more rapid. It continues to flow in one stream until, near 
the village of Khwadarzi, in the Utiuan Khel territory, it unites with the rivers 
issuing from the Bdshkdr, Dir, and Birawal Dara’hs, which three united streams are 
known as the MolizI Biver, and also River of Panj-Korah. 

No gold is found in the river of Suwat or its smaller tributaries, unless it be at, or 
near, their sources ; and, in the whole of the lower, or more southern, part of the valley 
constituting Lower SuwAt, there are few or no trees in the vicinity of the x’iver’s 
banks, not a hundred altogether probably. Here and there, one or two may be seen 
in the fields near the idver, under which the peasants rest themselves, and take their 
food, in the hottest part of the day. It is in the mountains, forming the boundaries of 


called by tlmt name was then occupied by Afghans. In every copy of the A’iu-i-Akbari there are ruled 
columns for particulars respecting the mimes of the malialls, towns, people, number of men uvailablo for militia 
purposes or capable of bearing arms, and the amount of assessment, but 1 have never yet met with a copy in 
which these columns were filled up ; all arc blank at this particular part. The late Mr. W. II. Blochmfinn was 
equally unsuccessful in finding a copy complete in this res})ect, for his printed text is so far imperfect. The 
fact is, however, that the Mughal rulers of India never obtaincil a permanent footing in these i)arts, notwith- 
standing the slaughter of the people and the dcvashitioii of their villages and lands by their troops, and were 
never in a position for obtaining the particulars for the said columns to be filled up, and no copy of the A’in-i- 
Akbari will be found perfect in this respect. 

What information Abu-1-Fazl obtained is as follows : — 

“In length it is forty kiiroh, and from five to fifteen in breadth. It has Buner on the east, on the north 
“ Kator and Kashghar (invariably thus in the A’in, but meant for Kashkar, as in his other work, the Akbar 
“ Ndma’h), west Bajawr, and south Bagram (the Pes*hdwar province). It contains a number of dara’hs, and 
“ near the dura’h of Damghar, which adjoins Kashghar, is the town of Mnnglawar, which is tlie [former seat of 
“ government. Tlu*rc are two roads leading into it from Ilinddsian ; one by the defile called the Mala-khan^ 
“ Faj or Pass, and the other the Sh(?r-khdua’h (Faj). Suwad is neither very hot nor very cold. Snow falls in 
“ the dasht (tlie open parts of the valley), but it does not remain for more than three or four days : it continues 
“ all the cold season in the hilly parts. The most rain falls in s|)ring, but the valley feels slightly the rainy 
“ season of Hindustan. The flowers and shrubs both of Hind and Turan flourisli, and the narcissus and violet 
“ grow spontaneously, covering plain after plain. The fruits also are numerous, of various kinds, and of spon- 
“ taiicous growth ; the peaches and pears are very good. Many fine species of the falcon tribe are also obtain* 
“ able in Suwad, which also contains mines of iron,” 


Here he appears to have fallen into some confusion, for the only mines of iron wo hear of are in Bdjawf* but 
there inay have been iron mines worked in Suwdd in former times. For his short notice of Bajawf tee 
page 118. 

lie says further, with respect to the “ Sar-kar of Suw&l,” that “ the whole of this Sar-k&r, both mountain 
“ tracts and plains, is the dwelling place of the Yilsufzis. In the time of the Mirza, Ulugh Beg, Eibuli, they 
“ reached this territory from the Kabul province; and wrested it out of the hands of the Sul^ns, who account 
themselves as descended from a daughter of Sikandar-i-Zfl-l-^arnain (Alexander, the Macedonian). They 
“ say that the Sultiln (Sikaiular) left a portion of his treasures with one of his connections in this country, 
“ and that, up to this time, some of that race still dwell in the Kohistan (hence called Kohistdnis. See 
“pages 151 and \G2)with the genealogical tree of their descent from Sihandar in their hands See fJso 

page 117. 

Klmsh-hal Khan, in his poem on Suwdt, mentions its boundaries in the following words - 


“ On the north it is bounded by the Bilauristdn mountains ; 

To the east lies Kash-mir ; to the west Kabul and Badakhshdn, 

Towards Hindustan it has black mountains, and frowning passes, 

In the ascent of which, armies will get entangled, and confusion ensue.** 

* Major Wilson’s is, however, an exception. “ The Mullah,” in his map, makes it run in a 
which is contrary to fact, but ho may have seen but one. 

t Respecting its river Khush-hdl Khdn says 

“ Its river flows in a direction from east to west : 

• As to its straightness or crookedness, say naught to the scribe.** 



sbgle dhann^i 
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the valley of Suwdt, that trees arc so numerous, and in the small side dara’hs or 
valleys running at right angles to the main valley. 

The mountains on either side, as seen from the broadest part of the valley, are of 
different degrees of elevation. The first, or lower ranges, ai’e of no groat hciglit, and 
of gentle aseont ; the second are rather more abrupt, and on these there are, corapara» 
tively, few trees, but much grass ; and the third, or higher ranges, rise up almost like 
a wall in appearance. The range to the noi-th is densely covered with pine forests, 
which are seen overtopping all. 

For the reasons above stated, firewood is scarce in Lower Suwat and the more open 
parts of the valley farther uj), and the dry dung of animals is used instead, but there 
arc woods and thickets in plenty in the smaller valleys at the sides of, and opening 
into, the main one. With these exceptions, thei*e are no shrubs or wild trees, such as 
we ('AWjangal in India, in any part of Lower Suwat. 

The pine is chiefly used for fuel, and 2 >ine-slip torches are generally used, as in some 
other parts of Afghiinistiln, in place of lamps or candles, but sbopkecpcjrs and students, 
who have to read at night, burn oil. The person whom I semt into Suwat in 1858 was 
rather surprised at seeing a primitive description of lantern in use there. lie says “ I 
“ was surpris(^d to see a description of lantern in Suw'dt, something on the plan of 
“ English ones, although, of course, not copied from them. It consists of a w'ooden frame 
” covered with buffalo bladder, or the skin of the pardah or membraneous covcjring of 
“ the stomach of animals, stretehed over this frame wliilst damp, with a place for oil 
** in the centre. By the light of these, one can see to read tolerably well, and, during 

my journey in Suwdt, I had often to read books by the light of one of them.’* 

The lower ranges of hills, on both sides of the valley, although destitute of trees, 
arc covered with grass ; and, “ viewing them from the central parts,” says the person 
just referred to, “ one would fancy they were covered with velvet, they appear so 
“ beautiful.” The next or highest ranges on cither side, are covered with forests, 
which may be seen from the lower parts of the valley, every here and there over- 
topping the lower hills. 

These forests chiefly consist of i\\G jalghoza'h or pine, and the zaitun or wild olive. 
The cMndr or plane flourishes also, and in the low-lying parts of the valley as well as in 
the hills. The trees are generally of large growth, and bear marks of great antiquity. 
There are indeed planes on the banks of the river of Suwdt and its tributaries, about 
the mosques, in the fields, and near the villages ; in fact, in all directions, except in 
the lower or western parts of the valley, where they are few. The husbandman’s homo, 
from morning until night, when working in the fields, is the plane tree, under which, in 
the cool shade, he rests himself, and Avhere his family bring him his food. The other 
trees noticed in Suwat are the willow, the hah&yaiji {nielia sempervirem), and the 
pahna christi. Flowers arc said to bo few, but the Khatak chief and poet, Khush-hdl 
Khiln, who wrote some two centuries before, gives a different account. He says, in 
his poem on Suwdt, “ It is a garden of fruits, and a parterre of flowers.” 

Throughout the whole of the upper part of the valley, or Kohistdn, from Sar-Bdnda’h 
down to the boundary of Upper Suwdt, there arc immense numbers of trees, both along 
the river s banks, and in the mountains on either side to their very summits. Lai*ge pine 
trees only cost from threepence to two shillings each, and this is for felling. A trader 
of Pcs’hdwar, some years ago, attempted to open up a timber trade in this part. At 
considerable expenditure of time and money, he had caused about two thousand great 
pines to be felled in the hills, and they were thrown into the river in order to be 
floated down to Pes’hdwai*. When the tinder and his people, with their rafts, entered 
the'l'Afghdn boundary in Upper Suwdt, the Yfisufzis seized upon them, and, would not 
allow the rafts to proceed. The trader, supposing the late Akhund — the so-called 
leader of armies and maker of Badshalis — to possess much influence, Avent and com- 
plained to him. The Yusufzis of LoAver Suwdt, through fear of their chiefs, with whom 
the Akhdnd had expostulated about the conduct of their people, gave up all the trees 
they had not used themseU'es, and they were not a fcAv, but the people of Upper 
Suwdt, that is to say from Ohhdr-bdgh to Chdr-ra’i, on both sides of the river, would 
not allow the timber to be removed ; and the trees, in hundreds, were left to rot on 
the river’s banks. 

When the Ydsufzis and Mandaps had completely subdued the SuAvdt valley, the 
celebrated Shaikh Mali, under the instructions of Malik Ajjimad, made a regular 
survey of it, and also of Buuer. The whole of the Do-Abah, ’Ash^Naghar, and the 
lands contained in them and in the Sama’h, were portioned out among the de- 
scendanto of Ydsrff and Mandai*; according to the number of persons in each family, 
but living a pc^ion fetf distribution al three confederate tribes which accom* 
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jpanied them in their exodus from the province of ^bul, or followed them soon afteri 
hut who were not Khas’bis, nor wore they Ghwaris.* * * § The portion allotted to Khas’his 
was termed and that assigned to Sayyids, MulMs, and the three confederate 

tribes, was called tsiraH^ by which terms these lands are still known ;f and in all cases 
of dispute the distribution made by Shaikh Mall was referred to, and continues to be 
referred to to this day. ‘'Daflar" is a Persian word signifying, “a reeord,” “register,” 
archives,” here used as an adjective for “registered,” “recorded;” and tsiraH” 
is Pus’hto, signifying “divided,” “ sepamted,” “parted,” here meaning "apportioned,” 
“assigned,” “allotted.” 

Shaikh Mall first divided Suwdt for convenience sake into two nominal parts, lying on 
either side of the river. To that portion lying between the right hank and the 
mountains bordering it on the north-west, and comprising the eight minor dara’hs 
already referred to, opening into it, he gave the name of Idnw-dah, the plural form of 
the PusTito adjective Idnd, signifying “ moist,” “ damp,” etc., from its enjoying a 

g reater portion of moisture than the other, for, where the river separates into several 
ranchest is part of this moist tract, henee its name. To the other portion of Suwdt, 
lying between the left bank and the mountains on the south-east, and containing the 
other seventeen minor dara’hs, he gave the name of wuchah, signifying “dry,” “arid,” 
etc.§ The bounds of the lanw-dah half of the valley wore fixed by the Shaikh from 
B’rangolaey, the boundary village of Lower Suwat, nearly facing Tiitakdn, on the 
opposite hank of the river, as far up as Landacy, the lowest village to the north, just 
opposite IM’a, a tract extending in length about sixty miles. The icuchah portion 
extended from the village of Tiitaksin, in Lower Sinvat, to Pl’d, the boundary village 
of Upper Suwat, a distance of sixty-three miles. 

Prom Allah-dand to Chhar-Bdgh on the wuchah side of the valley, and from 
Chak-Dara’h to Bandl on*the Idmo-dah, which places face each other, the villages are 
small and very <!lose together, whilst, lower down the valley, towards the south-west, 
9!hd higher up towards the north-east, the villages are larger, and at a greater distance 
apart, often two or three miles. 

The climate of Lower Suwdt, in winter, resembles that of the Sama’li and the plain of 
Pes’hdwar, but is probably somewhat milder. The summer, which is a little later than 
in the plains below, is hot and oppressive ; and in consequence of Lower Suwdt being 
shut in by high mountain ranges, and the extensive ciiltivation of rice, humid and 
malarious exhalations are produced there, which are the cause of much fever. In the 
other extremity of the Dara’h of Suwdt, in the Kohistan, on the contrary, the summer 
is very healthy, but the winter is rather severe, and much snow falls. Upper Suwdt, on 
the other hand, possesses a somewhat better climate, a medium between that of the two 
extremities, and is neither very hot in summer, nor very cold in winter. || The person 
whom I despatched to explore the daraTi, previously referred to, says on this subject : — 
“ As regards tempemture and excellence of climate, picturesque beauty, fruits, 
** and game, Ui)per Smvdt, from Manglawar to Cluir-ra’i, which I myself saw, and 
** can testify to, is by far the best. The Kohistdn beyond this is, however, much the 
“ same. The whole of the upper portion of the Suwdt valley is intersected at right 
“ angles by the most picturesque little vales of about half a mile or less in extent, 
the very residence in which would be sufficient to make a man happy. Each has 
“ its own clear stream running through it towards the main river, the banks of each 
“ of which, on cither side, are shaded with fine trees, many of which bear the finest 
“ fruits, and beneath which, every here and there, there ai’e fragments of rock lying 
“ about where one may sit down and rest himself, while the hills on either side are 
“ clothed, vp to their very summits, with forests of pine, the tops of which yield a 
** most fragrant smell. Dust is never seen.” 


* Who they were has been already stated at page 125. See also page 220, 

t From my lormer paper on Suwat,” this account of the distribution of lands, and the names by which the 
assignments arc known, have been extracted and embodied by Colonel C. M. MacGregor in his Gazetteer/’ 
Vol. III., p. 146, but wrongly attributed to Lumsden. See note 1|, page 191. 

J See ])sigc 204, and note *. 

§ We In ar nothing of these well known terms from ‘‘ the Mullah.” 

II Khiish-h.il Klidri in hia poem says: — 

“ Its climate, in summer, is far superior to that of Kdbul : 

The climate of Kdbul is bleak, but Suwdt is genial and mild. 

Indeed, it resembles Kash-mir in air and in verdure, i 

But, alas 1 Kash-mir is extended, and Suwdt is confined. 

The valley, in length, is just thirty has at the utmost ; 

Its breailth is about one or two, sometimes more or less.” 

Witli regard to its breadth, except in particular parts, the poet is not quite accurate# « 
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The valley, not including the Eohi^dn north of Pi’d, which has been described at 
page 236, according to Shaikh Mali’s arrangement just mentioned, was again divided inta 
two other distinctive parts, known as lar and dar, lower and upper, which two division® 
are thus defined. From Mani-har or Mdn-ydr southwards, to the village of Ttitakdn, 
towards the mouth of the river, the territory is termed Lar, or Lower, Suwut, and from' 
Mdn-ydr northwards, to Pi’d is Bar, or Upper, Siiwdt. 

In the distribution of the conquered territories, the Dara’h of Suwut fell to the 
Yusufzis, namely, the Akdzis, Malizis, and the Ilydszis. 

The Akhund, Darwezah, whoso grandfather left his native country of Nangrahdr, 
or Nck-Anhdr, and accompanied the Yusufzis in theii- migration eastwards, als their 
Peshwa or spiritual guide, and received liis share in the distribution made by Sliaikh 
Mali, refers to the distribution in the following woi’ds : — 

“ The Malik, Shaikh Mali, made a census of the whole nlm of Yusuf and Mandar, 
male and female, great and small, with the object of dividing Suwut and its lands 
equally among the Yusufzis. I'he Akozi and ’Isazi divisions were* found to contain 
just G,000 persons, and the Malizi and Ilyiiszi proved to be much the same in point of 
numbers, a total of just 12,000. The Yusufzis and Mandai-s were of about the same 
strength, namely, about 12,000 each. The Nangraharis, Lamghanis, and Kabulis, 
who had accompanied the Yusufzis and Mandars from the Avest, Av<rre not included in 
the census, neither were the inhabitants of those parts Avhom the Afghans found there. 
This distribution of lands made by the Malik, Shaikh Mali, is still in force, and has 
undergone no change. .... Shaikh Sa’adi, son of Darghan, who dwelt at 
Papin in Nangvahar, and left it to accoiiipsiny the Yusufzis, was accounted among the 
Maudizi section of the Daulatzi division of the Malizis in this distribution of lands, 
and he avus assigned a share for 30 persons, the number of his family and dependents. 
Subsequently, the ruler of the (jouutry (Mirzd Kamnin probably, at the time he held 
the fief of Kabul and its dependencies, sec page 226) had occasion to chastise the 
ul&s, and despatched the Amir, Kodsini, witli a body of horse, to make a raid u]^^ 
them. Some of these horsemen fell in with Shaikh Sa adi and his family, and, taking 
him for one of the Afghan ulus, put him to death, and carried away his son, Gaddc, 
captive. Soon after it Avas found out, through the Amir Kodani’s inquiries about the 
Shaikh, that he had been unjustly put to death ; and the horsemen Avho had done the 
deed were severely punished for it, but there Avas no remedy for what Avas past. However, 
the Amir forthwith set Gaddc at liberty, and, for the late Shaikh’s sake, liberated all 
the otluu’ (saptives in his hands. Subsequently, from some cause or other, Gadae left 
the Mandizi Malizis, and joined the Ismd’ilzi Khel of Chagharzi Malizis ; and, by 
them, he was assigned a share of land for 10 pci'sons. This Gadae Avas my fathei*, and 
that share of land we still enjoy.” 

Since the period in question vast changes haA'c taken place. For a long time past 
the Dara’h of Suwdt has become the almost exclusive portion of the Akozi Yusufzis, 
which sub-tribe is again subdivided into several khels or sections, of Avhom the 
Khwddozis and Bd’izis arc the most numerous. The wuchah division is in the pos- 
session of the lUirnizis and Bd’izis, and the Idnw-dah is held by the KhAAndozis. These 
two elans, the Khwddozis and Bd’izis, are again subdivided into smaller sections. 
From Tutakdn to Tdrnah dwell the Rflmizis, who also hold a few villages uruler the 
low hills south of the mountain range of which the Malah-khand forms a portion, 
such as Tsand'kot, or, as sometimes called, Shdh-kot, and Dargaey. The ehi(!f toAvn 
of the Rdniizis is Allah-dand, which is the residence of the chief. From the toAvn of 
Tdrnah to the village of Mani-hdr or Mdn-ydr, to the north, aia the Tsolizis, Avho also hold; 
the throe largo villages of Pala’i, Sher*khdna’i, and Zor-manda’i, mentioned at the 
commencement of this account, to the south of the Mora’h mountains, at the entrance 
of the Mora’h Ghds’haey or Pass, together Avith the Bdz-Dara’h valley, containing the 
villages of Bdz-Dara’h-i-Bdld and Pd’in, and the liamlet of Mora’h. Their chief town: 
18 Tdrnah, the residence of their chief. 

From ]^ni-hdr or Mdn-ydr northwards as far as Chhdr-Bdgh, are the Bdbdzis ; and 
n^m thence still farther northwards, are the Matdyizis, who hold some lands among the 
hills, and a few small villages. From thence to Khonah the whole of the Khdzi Khel, a 
numerous clan, are located, and from Ehonah as far north as Pi’d, the most northerly 
village of the Ydsufzi Afghdns in Upper Suwdt, dre the Jdnakis, or Jduak Khel.* 

Cross jng over into the Idmj-dah, we find the different clans or sections of the 
^wddozi, and two other divisions of the Akozi Ydsufzis, located as folloAvs, firom 


• There aie n« sodi peopts known io tiMw fMto * 
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; ‘South to north : — Prom B’rangolacy to Bdmorah are the S’hddakzf or K’hddakzi and 
Abdzi Akozis, who dwell together. Prom Rdmorah to ttchh or tTchhdnah, or 
•TTchhtin, the two villages of tJchli, as far as Sde-gali are^ the Shamdzls. Prom 
■Stie-gali to Nlm-gali are the Nikbi Khel,* to which the late Akhvind of Suwdt — who 
has lately been put into “ tlie Gu jar caste ’’ by one writer, and turned into a “ Syad *’ 
by others whose knowledge of these matters is somewhat hazy— belonged. Prom I^im* 
gali to Landacy the Sabit and Chuiu (now known as Sabchuni) are located, who hold 
a few small villages, and the remainder, to the soutii, are the SMmlzls. 

The numh(?r of families or dwellings of the Akozi division of the Ydsufzi tribe, 
including tliose out of Suwat, without taking all the fakirs into account, and some 
■other non-Afghans, of whom there are considerable numbers, were supplied to me as 
follows. ]\Iy informant said the immber of families was chiefly furnished by Mir 
*Alam Khdn, of Tarnali, the chief of the Tsolizis, to the Khdn who accompanied my 
informant into Suwiit. Tlic latter says : — “ The Khdn Siihib asked the questions to 
which the Mir replied. Tlie chief said the Rdniizis were 6,000 matchlocks. I asked 
what he meant thereby. lie replied, the number of families who could each send 
one ad\ilt male into the field. This, I think, is not much beyond the mark (‘a 
■** ‘ standard-bearer of the Akhuns,’f notwithstanding), for it must be remembered that 
“ the valley is more densely jwpulated, in proportion to its size, than any other pait I 
have seen in India or the Panj-db. Indeed, some of the districts to the north of 
**Po8’hdwar are 2 )opulated to an extent the English have little concciition of.” 

. Rdrnizi Akozi Division. 

Ffimilios. 

RarniziJ - - - - . . . 6,000 

JBaizi Akozi Division. 

Bdbxizi - . . . . 7,000 

Khazi Khel (some call them Haji Khel) - - 12,000 

Maturizl - . - . • 4,000 

Tsolizi . • . . - . - 10,000 

Janak Khel .... 6,000 

* The village of Chanda’h Khwiircy, mentioned at page 232, is in their territory. 

f A fcurdn-bcarer of tlie Akhund’s, much more probably. “ A standard-bearer ” of the old recluse, must have 
been a great curiosity, quite a rara avis. 

J It is a very great oiTor to siii)pose that the Rarnlzi arc a subdivision of tho Ba’izi, for they are quite dis- 
tinct. In my former account of Suwat I put tliern down among the Ba’izi, which was wrong, but tho explana- 
tion given in the footnote was correct. 1 have therefore thought it right to mention it here, and show clearly 
who they are, 

Ako, fifth son ofYdsuf, had two wive.*?, according to the best Afghan authorities on tho subject. Ranii 
'(Sanskrit TTSft), a Hindu name, the feminine of Band (another clear proof, say some of the masters of the sub- 
ject,^’ that tlm Afghdns are a “ purely Aryan race ”), a not uncommon name given to Musalmdn women on the 
borders of the Panj-;tb, and probably, from the name, she was cither very gooil looking, or a strong-minded 
woman, to ha known as “ the queen.” The other wife was named Gauliara’h (but not Gauha. It is merely tho 
feminine oi gnuhar, “ a gem,” “ a jewel,” etc.). 

Bdnii bore to Ako two sons, Jlalira and Ulman. They were, however, persons of little account. They 
:made no figure in the world, and llie name of the first indicates that he was very mild and tractable; and their 
•descendants, in consequence, became known by their grandmother’s name. This is a custom which has been 
prevalent from the first among the Afghan tribes, for the descendants to he known by the name of an elder 
ancestor when the immediate progenitor was of no account, ns in tho case of the Gagydnis, referred to at page 
.216. Ako’s descendants are culled by the gcMicral name of Akozi. 

Gnuhara’h bore four sons to Ako ; — Kbwdjo, wliich has been altered to Khwddo, whence tho Khwujozi or 
Kliwddozi ; Bazid, the shortened form of Bdyazid, whence the Bd’izi ; Aba, whence tho Abdzi ; and S’hadak 
or Khadak, whence tho K’hadakzi or S’hadakzi, above mentioned. The Kbwddozi contain seven subdivisions, 
five from as many sons, and two descended from two adopted sons. The four former are Allah-Din, whence the 
Allab-dinzi, shortened into Adinzi ; Molaoy, whence the Molizi of Panj-Korah ; Shamu, whence the Shamdzi; 
Shdmi, whence the Shdniizi, sometimes called Shamizi ; and Nikbi, now Nikbi Khel. The adopted sons were 
Shaikh Sdbit, and Chfinaey, whence come the Sabitzi and Chuni. They are descended from Da’dd, son of Barech, 
and are, consequently, Barcchis, some of that tribe having taken up their residence among the Yfisufzis and 
Mandars, including some of their holy men. Tho Chopdnzi are BarechLs ; and there is another section of them 
known as Mulhizi, but it must not bo confounded with, or mistaken for, the great sub-tribe of Yusufzi Malizf^ 
Kvhich ha.s lioeii done by one or two recent wnters. Tlie Dnulat Khel and Mulld Khel, Badalzi Barechis, ako 
^<Oame among the Yusufzis, but subsequently went into Hind, and settled therein. 

The Bazidzi, shortened into Ba’izi, contain five subdivisions, descended from a» many sons, namely, Amfi, 
whence the Ama Klicl ; Kbazi, or Hdji (an error, I believe), whence the Klidzi Khel (also called Hdji Khd); 
Mfisd, whence the Iklusa Khel ; Bdbii, whence the Babuzi ; and Matufacy, whence the Matti]izi. 

Colonel C. M. MacGregor says in his Gazetteer” (Vol. I., p. 142), tliat the ^^Bdizai Swdtis ” have three 
villages in *‘Baizai” (he refers to the eastern part of tho Mndaey IQiwair valley), and that they ‘*aro the 
remnants of Uie real Yusdfzuia ” {sic). What has become of the other ‘*real Yimfisais,” and how they difih , 
appeared, we are not informed. I may observe that the Bd’izis of Bdizai,” so called, like their brethren located 
in Suwdt, as well as oilier Akozis, Ily&zis, ’Isdzis, and Malizis^ with all their numerous ramifications^ are real*^ ' 
'Tfisuftis. 
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Ahozi I>ivi8ion. 

Sliadakzi or K’hadakzi - 
Abdzi 

Khwddozi Akozi Division. 

’ AUah-dinzi, now Adinzi - - - 8,000 

Shamdzi - - . . 7,000 

Slidmizi, also called ShamM - - - 6,000 

NikbiKllicl - - - - - 12,000 

Sdbit and Chiinl, now shortened colloquially, 

and known as Sabchuni* - _ - 4,000 

Total - - 88,000 

The three first mentioned among the Bd’izi are, it will bo noticed, descendants of 
his three sons, Bdbd, Khdzaey (or Hdji ?) and Matiiracy ; the other two must be 
descendants of his sons, Amd and Miisd, who, being of no great aceount, their names 
have been eclipsed. The two Akozi tribes are sometimes classed with the Bd’izi, being 
few in number, hut they are Akozi. Tho Sabchdni are no other than the descendants, 
of the two adopted Barech sons of Khwddo. 

Hindus, Pardnehahs, original Suwdtis, and some others, arc not included in the above 
numbers. The vrorU fakirs here refers to trades-peoplc, such as smiths, shoemakers, 
carpenters, barbers, washermen, dyei’s, and shopkeepers, whether Hindus or Musal- 
mdns, goldsmiths, weavers, Gdjars or graziers, servants or slaves employed in house- 
hold duties, mrdlds, Sayyids, and a very few husbandmen, for the Afghdns, Avhether 
of Suwdt or other parts of Afghdnistdn, like the Spartans of old, monopolize the two 
occupations of arms and agriculture. 

Out of the bounds of Lower Suwdt, and west of the river, arc the Doshah Khel 
Molizis of Tdldsh, and, on the east, the TJtmdn Khel Karldrnis ; and to the norths 
beyond tho bounds of Upper Suwdt, are the Akhund Khel, as the descendants of the 
Akhund, Darwezah, are called, who are Tdjziks, not Afghdns. The Doshah Khel are 
located beyond, but adjoining, the Akozi K’hadakzis on the north. They formerly 
dwelt altogether in tho hills, l)ut have descended from time to time, and, by paying 
money to some, pracjtising deception with others, and, according to Afghdn custom, 
taking by force in other cases, succeeded in acquiring a few villages and some lands on 
the Suwdt border. The lands thus acquired they have not built villages upon, but have 
set them apart for cultivation only. Three of their best villages are Tdld, Bdgh, and 
Pingal. 

All to the Avest of tho villages of Tiitakdn and Matakani, also written Matakarni, is 
out of Suwdt, and is included in, and called, the country of the Utmdn Khel. The 
village of Hi§dr, likewise, is not considered in Suwdt. 

Beyond the bounds of the Bd’izis of the Jdnak Khel, in Upper Suwdt, to the east 
and south-east, lies Buner, which belongs to other branches of the Ydsufzis. On the 
opposite side of tho river of Suwdt, towards the west and beyond the mountains, lies 
the valley of the ij-sheri Bivcr.f belonging to the Molizis of Fanj-Korah. Beyond the 
mountains bounding the Kohistdn, or upper portion of the Dara’h of Suwdt, the 
Kdshkdr State lies, and also As-tur and Gilgit. 

It was a natural consequence attending the distribution of the lands of thu 
conquered territory among the Ydsufzis and Mandars, and in Suwdt more particularly, 
that some would have good laud whilst others would have inferior ; and the sagacious* 
Shaikh Mali, foreseeing that disputes would arise in consequence, instituted the peculiar 
custom of an interchange of lands after a certain number of years, and to which thcr 
name khasarnaey and weak was given, from the mode of drawing lots among this simple 
race of people, by means of small straws of different lengths, and such like simple means.|^^ 

* There is no section ” of the Akozi Y(isiifzis called Khwdzozai^ this much at least is known of them ; and 
there is no subdivision of them called ^ Sibigui ’ or * Sibujnai/ but Sabchunii as above. They are Barech, not 
Tiisufzii but adopted. 

t See page 230, and note f . 

% These words will be found described in my Afghan Dictionary. Ebush-^&I Kh&n, himself an Afghdn, wha 
did not admire the Ydsufzis nor their ways, says on this subject 

** Although the whole country is suitable for gardens. 

The Yusofzis have made it like unto a desert wild. 

* In every house of it there are cascades and fountains. 

There are fine towns, fine dwellings, and fine b&zfirs too. 

Sudi a country, with such a oUxnate, and such streams, 

It hath no homes, ho jpudens^ nothing fragrant nor fresh. . 


} Families 
6,000 



To this custom the whole of the people agreed ; and from that time, varying from ten 
io twenty, and even thirty years, the lands are re-distributed among the different 
Khels, or sections, or families, together with the dwellings thereupon, by drawing lots 
for the different portions. This custom is, with a few minor exceptions, in full force 
at the present time. 

Some sixty or seventy years ago it was usual to dmw lots for each tapa’h, district, or 
division, but, at present, this custom has been done away with, and the people of each 
tapah now draw lots among themselves in the following manner : — First, the people of 
each village draw lots for their lands and village, whie.h, when determined, the people of 
each street or quarter of a village draw lots for tlnur portion, and, lastly, the families 
of each street or division draw lots for their portions. For example ; wc will suppose 
the village of Tdrnah — any name will suffice for the example — ^whioh A has been 
holding Avith his clan or section, falls to the share of B, who has been holding Allah- 
dand. On the re-distrihution Taimah falls to B, and A gets AllaU-daud. They, 
A and B, then di’aw lots among their own clans for the minor shares, and it so happens 
that the house Avhich A. had previously occupied falls to the lot of B, and B’s house 
to A. On becoming aware of this they examine the two houses, and, if they happen 
to be about, the same size and value, they exchange on equal terras, but if one house 
be better than the other, one must pay something to the other for the difference in 
value. If this is not agreed to between A and B they remove their effects from each 
house, take away the doors, remove the grass thatch and rafters from the roof, 
and leave only the bare Avails standing, otherwise a feud would ensue, for such is the 
excessive pride and obstinacy of the Afghdn race. 

When Khdn Kachii or Kajd, Mandar, became supreme chief of the Yusufzis and 
Mandars, on the decease of the renowned Malik Ahmad, he decreed that the chief of 
Suwdt should not bo required, on any occasion, on a re-distribution of the lands, to 
vacate the toAvn or village in which ho dwelt. At this time he liimself dwelt, it is 
said, at AUah-dand,* and so that town was exempted accordingly, but, notwithstanding 
this rule, the lands A\^ere, and still are, included in the wesh or ro-distrihution as wcU 
as other lands. This regulation was again confirmed by Hamzah Khdn when he 
succeeded to the chieftainship. 

The houses of Suwdt, generally, consist of four walls built of mud mortar mixed 
with sand. On the top of these a fcAv rafters are laid, and dry grass spread over them, 
atifl over this a layer of plaster is laid of the same materials as the walls. The houses 
rarely last more than a fcAv years, but this is of little consequence when they have 
to be vacated once about every three or four years. The mosques, and the houses of 
the Hindus dwelling in those parts, are built of stone in a substantial manner, but 
those of the Afghans are all alike. The residence of Mir ’Alam Khdn of Tdrnah, and 
that of the chief of AUah-dand, were mean places built of mud bricks, without even 
whitewash to cover the walls. 

Some peculiar customs arc prevalent among the Afghdns in Suwdt, which appear 
"to be very ancient. 

In all suits and disputes contrary to the Shara* or orthodox law of Muhammad, 
which is observed by all tribes of Afghdns, as well as other Musalmdns, in Suwdt, 
the plaintiff, instead of the defendant, is put on liis oath, as in English courts of 
Justice. 

If a person has had anything stolen from him, he calls upon the person or persons 
whom he may suspect to give him a sa'df (in 'Arabic signifying “felicity, pro- 


This was his opinion of the re-distribution of lands among them, and ho was pretty right, I think. 

The cascades, fonutains, line houses, and b^.drs, must refer to the dwellings and buildings the YdsaMs 
found tlierc, for they erected nothing of that kind, indecil the .poet says in. another place 
“ Suwat is intended to give sovereigns gladness and joy, 

Bnt now, in the time of the Ydsufais, ’tis a desolate hostel.” 


In another place ho says : — 

“ Every place throughout Suwfit is befitting a prince. 

But without either chief or ruler, ’tis a mere bullock’s pen. 

Kings have, in it, found both pleasure and delight. 

But the present people are not gifted with such like feelings.” 

When the poet composed these lines, the Yusufzis had been in possession of Suw&t about a cet^tury and a 
half. See page 234. 

* Such is stated by my authority, but I doubt that Khlin Kajd over took up his residence at AUah-daoA ; 
.His residence was in the Sama’h, chiefly, at least. 

t Colonel C. M. McGregor in the extracts from my former paper on Suw&t, conteij^ed in the article 
**Sw&t” in his ” Gazetteer,” bos made, or some one for him, rotber an amusing error with referonee to 
Custan. He has^ ” if the suspected party cam produce a instead of jfad, the word ua!^ | 
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pitiousness, otc.”), that is to say, as they understand the word, to produce a respoctahla 
Tifinn who knows the suspected person, and who will undertake to swear that the sus- 
pected has not stolen the said property. If the suspected person can produce a su’d who 
will swear to this effect he is considered innocent, but, if a su'd, so produced, Avill not 
take the required oath, he is held guilty, and has to make good l,hc stolen property.* 
These two customs have been handed down from the time of Shaikh Mali. 

Another very curious custom is, and a very good one in such a primitive state of 
society, that Avhen two Maliks or Khans chance to fall out, or to have any dispute, 
the people (ixpel both parties from the place. The two disputants are then termed. 
shcirtmi, or “ the driven out, or expelled,” from the Pus’hto verb sharal, “ to drive 
away,” etc. ; and, in this state, they are compelled to seek shelter in other villages, 
and are obliged to live on the charity of those who will take them in, for they lose all 
civil rights on such occasions, and have no claim to wife, or children, dwelling, cattle, 
or anything whatever. Some eontinue in this helpless state until they (tan come to 
an accommodation, or effetjt a reconciliation, which often does not take place for 
years. In Upper Suwat they are even more severe than this, for there they expel the 
families also, and confiscate the proj)erty of the disputants altogeth(;r. One would 
imagine that such stringent rules as these Avould tend to keep the peace, if anything 
would, y(‘t these peophj seem, notwithstanding, to h(5 always at feud. 

WhciunaT two Maliks or head-men of a village quarrel, the strongesf,, or the 
victorious oiu', if they come to blows, drives the other out of the village. Aft(u’ some 
time tlie fugitive manages, by bribery and other means, to gain over to his sich; some 
of the friends and supporters of his successful rival, and all the diseontinited flock to 
him. After a time the fugitive; manages to find his opportunity, when liis own party 
is strong enough and his lival is weak, to enter the village and drive; him e)ut. This is 
enacted over and over again ; now one is a fugitive, now another ; and this it is that 
causes sue;h eoiitentie)ns in these parts. 

When lighting ame>ngst e'ach other, the Afghans of this locality never molest or 
interfere wiih the; we)men en* e:hildrcn, or the guests or strangers within their gate;s, nor 
do they injure e>r interfe're with the fakirs or helots of each other ; and tliis might 
serve as an example; to nations laying claim to a high state of civilization. 

The Afgliiins of Suwat are sometimes saitl to observe the same custom as practised 
by the; Afridf tribe; of Afghans, namely, that of selling, or rather bartering, their wives, 
sometimes for money, anel sometimes for (;attle or other property they may desire to 
posse;ss or require. But, being aware e)f the complete system of petticoat ge)ve'rnmont 
under Avhich the Afgluins of Suwat are content to dwell, I cannot place mucli faith in 
their having the courage to do so. The women in this valley enjoy more liberty and 
rule the men to a far greater degree than is known among other Afghans, who are so 
very parti(;»dar in this respect. I will mention one instance as an example. The 
Khans of ^lYirnali, Avho are the highest in rank and power in the valU;y, j)ermit the 
females of their families, in parties of fifteen or twenty at a time;, consisting of young 
girls, young inarri(;d, middle-aged, and old women, to come down to Mardii.n in the 
Sama’li, some; tliirty or forty miles distant from home, on pleasure or visit ing excur- 
sions, without a single male relative accompanying them. They stay at the house of 
the head-man of fhe place, and return home after the third or fourth day. Afghans, 
as a rule, never allow their females to go out of their sight, and will not allow them 
to he absent for three or four days at a time Avithout a single male relat ion to t;ike care 
of them. It, therefore, .appears almost impossible that men, Avho are so rnuidi subject 
to and so obedient to their wh'^es, Avould venture to sell them, or even dare to make the 
attempt. 

Like others of their countrymen, the Afghans of SuAvdt are very hospitable. When 
strangers enter a village, and it happens to be the place of residence of a Khan or 
Chief, he entertains the whole party, but, if there should ho no great man resident in 


scarcely mention that a Syiid, as the word SayyiJ, that is to say, a descendant of Muhammad’s, is written in 
the work above referred to, is not meant here, but sa'd. 

I once bought two ’Arab horses from a Ck>mmodore of the Indian Navy, an Irishman, and among the 
admonitions he gave me respecting the care of them, he said, quite inqocently, “ Be sure imver to give them a 
“ masal.” Another person present, also im Irishman, and a good Oriental scholar, who know what was intended, 
but did iio^wish to spoil a good juke, winked his eye at mo, and I replied that I certainly would take great 
care not to administer masdls to them. In Bombay, in the vulgar tongue, a tnaxdl (a corruption of an ’Arabic 
word) is “ a body servant,” equivalent to “ a bearer ” in Bengal, but what the Commodore meant wits a maf&lah, 
a stomachic ball made of spioei^ otc. No one laughed more heartily on finding out his mistake than the 
Commodore himself. ^ This is something like mistaking “ a sa’<f ” for *‘a syad!* • 

* See the custom of compurgation among the Anglo-Saxons. 

4150. p Ik 
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the village, and no hi^ra*h or guest-house set apart for the entertainment of strangers, 
hut with which few villages are unprovided, each stranger of the party is taken by 
some villager to his house, and is entertained as his guest. 

The following customs arc observed as regards hospitality. Whenever a guest, that 
is to say, a traveller in general, or a stranger, r('aches the Imjrah, it is necessary that 
one of the attendants who has (rharge of it should warn the person in the village whose 
turn it is to supply such guests as happen to arrive with victuals, for all have to do 
this in turn. It is tin* custom throughout Afghanistan to have a fmjra'h or guest- 
house, and is not peculiar to “ Yoosoofzaie,” as some have assured us. Should the 
guests he numerous, and require more than this person has it in his power to supply, 
the person in tlu' village whose ilcxt turn it is to supply guests is waimed to aid in 
furnisliing what is necessary. Should a great man amve, such as a Khan or Chief, or 
a Sayyid, or the like;, Aviih some twenty or thirty persons in his train, the kettledrum 
at the hvjm'h is beaten to give notice that phmty of meat and clarified butter is 
required for their use. On this, (wery iierson who has any m(jat gives due notice that 
he can supply some*, and this is eitlnw taken to the hvjrn'h, to bo cooked there, or tho 

? erson who furnishes it cooks it, and sends it to the Jiujm'h for the use of tin; guests. 

'hey do not eat fresh meat — that is, very recently slaughtered meat— but leav<5 it to 
hang for some tinn*, and then cook it. Fresh m(‘at, they say, is the food, not of men, 
hut of rav('nous Iieasls.* 

With respect to the ])hysical constitution of the Afghans of Suwat, tlu' men, for 
Afghans, are Aveakly, thin, and apparently feeble, Avhilst tin', women, on tlie other hand, 
are strong, stout, and l)uxom. The Afghans of this part arc gcmerally dark in com- 
plexion, shorf in staf ure, or, rather, of middle siz(‘, generally thin, and, if stout, they 
have usually large puffy stomachs, and buttocks like fat lEindus. 

The Gujars (alluded to at page 215 and in other places) ar<i to he found in the 
Pes’hawar vall(*y, and other hill tracts of Afghanistan, as avoII as in Suwat. They 
speak I’anjahi among themselves, and arc the remains of one of the aboriginal 'J’ajzik 
races of those parts. 

The Afgluin females of Suwdt are not veiled. When they moot a man advanenng 
along a road, I hoy look doAvu modestly, and j)ass on, hut the younger Avomen generally 
turn their backs, and come to a standstill nntil the man has passed hy. They are, 
however, as a rule, very plain, hut they stUl look like Afghans. 'JMie mini, hoAvcver, 
hear little rcsinnhlaiua; to that fine and handsome race, oithi'r in form or fi'ature, for, 
as already noticed, they are dark in complexion and cmaciati.'d in appcarauci!, and look, 
upon f hc Avhoh;, more like the Giijars of tho Sama’h to the south. This may, doubtless, 
he chiefly oAving to the climate, for, in summer, the valley, especially LoAA'^er SuAvdt, is 
not healthy, and obstinate fevers arc prevalent. 

In tlu; morning they breakfast on a disli called nograli in Pus’hto, which is made 
hy boiling lace to a dry state, and then mixing buttermilk with it until it assumi^s the 
consistence of porridge.! It is eaten with a sjioon. In the middle of the day they 
make their dinner off unleavened bread, and greens sprinkled mth a little salt, 
hut use no clarified Imttor. In the CA'cning they again take aogra’h for supper. 
■Clarified or other butter along with flesh meat they do not cat, unless a guest or 
stranger should drop in, and then scarcely a mouthful, for “ they only kill a fowl for 
** six persons.” This daily fare of aogra h, dry bread, and greens, without butter, all 
the year round, such as is found at the hoard of the humbler villagers, may account 
in a great measure for their weakly appearance. 

With regard to the cultivation, in LoAA'cr Suwdt rice is extensively cultivated, whilst 
in Upper SuAvat Avheat, harley, and bdjrd are the chief grains. In the former, all the 
available land near the river is soAvn with rice, and that near the hills Avitli jo’dr 
{holcus sorgnvi), cotton, tobacco, mash (phmeolm max.), drd {phaseolm mungo), and 
palez, consisting of melons and the like. Sugar-cane is also cultivated, besides some 
descriptions of pulse, including beans and peas. In the more elevated parf,s of tho 
valley, where rice is not cultivated, the available land lying between the villages and 
the mountains is set apart for wheat and barley, and is dependent entirely upon rain 
for irrigation. 

The patches of land about the lower ranges of hills, and spurs from the higher 
ranges, if fit, they also bring under cultivation ; and, where they cannot bring bullocks 

. — — - s ' ■ ■ - — 

• A porson who, living in a hot climate, has been ncciistoined to see meat cooked soon after it has been 
slaughtered — within a couple* of days, at the farthest — cannot fancy nM*at keeping good for a week or more in a 
cold cliinato, and being all the bettor for it. The Suwat Afghans, however, appear to understand it. 

•f This dish is, however, not peculiar to the SuwAt Afghans. ‘ 
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to work the plough in such land, the work is done hy hand. In the Kohistan, beyond 
the Afghan boundary, the plough is not used to turn up the ground Avith, but a kind 
of hoe or mattock, or, otherwise, holes are made in the ground, into which the seed is 
inserted. Wlieat and barley are by no means plentiful, but jo dr is. 

The Afghiln tidbes, like all Muhammadans, liave a great respect for the last resting 
places of their own dead at least, but the Suwiiti Afghans seem to feci little com- 
punction or respect on this head, I have already mentioned that the land lying 
between the villages and th<5 rise of the first range of hills is sel. apart for the cultiva- 
tion of wheat and barley, and in that land likewise their burying-grounds are situated. 
After a few years they allow some of these fields to remain fallow for a lime, and plough 
up all the burying-grounds, and, after that, begin to bury their dead in that fallow 
land. This may be consequent on the small extent of land available for purposes of 
agriculture, in comparison with the amount of population, but still this appears a 
very horrible custom. 

“ On such occasions as I have referred to,” writes my informant, “ they get as many 
ploughs together as the village contains, and preparatory to the eommimecment of 
operations, it is customary to cry out to the dead, ‘ Look to yoursi^lves ; tuck up your 

* legs ; the plough is coming after which they set to work and ])lough up I lie whole. 
They aiipi'ur, however, to have some respect for the graves of persons who may have 
been held in any repute among them, and do not disturb their last resting places ; 
neither do they disturb the gra^ms of those Avho may have been slain Avbilst lighting 
against the Kaliris or infidids, because they are looked upon in the light of martyrs. 

“ Thci-c appears to mii to be no particular reason why the graveyards should be 
disturbed in this unseemly manner, save on account of the pauidiy of land* for such a 
large population, and the avarice of the Suwdti Afghans, for they haA’o more grain than 
they can consume at hom(>, since they cxiiort large (quantities. Another reason, maybe 
their stupidity, and a third, that they arc of so many diffiirent clans, and do not respect 
the (h^ad of others as they would their own.f When the lands are re-distributed, and 
a clan rmnoves to another village and other lands, the now comers do not consider the 
dead as tlunrs, and hence show no compunction in disturbing them. With my own 
ey(?s I saAv ploughs Avhich were just passing over a grave. I asked those Avho were 
guiding them, ‘ Why do you disturb the dead in this manner r’ I receh'ed this reply, 

* That tli(.!y may go to Makkah the blessed.’ What can be expected after this ?” 

I have already mentioned the names of nearly all the various dcscriqitions of trees, 
growing in the SuAViit valley, but, in a country wlxerein the graveyards ai’C not allowed 
to remain undisturbed, it is not likely that there Avould be much in the shape of 
thickids or brakes, weeds or brambles, left. 

The prineijial fruits groAvu in Suwat arc grapes, green, and not very sweet ; figs, 
dark in colour and small in size; apiiles of large size, fine flavour, and good colour ; 
the Idngii, a fruit in shape like the apple, but in flavour like the pi'ar ; the rnmndsdiy 
a species of qajar, a winter fruit ; the amluk (a sjiecies of JHaspyroa), also a winter 
fruit, but not qiroduced in any (quantity; the another winter fruit; the 

jalglioza'h or chalglioza'h, or pine nut, in immense quantities ; the sunjit or makh- 
rurnit'i (a species of Meagnis), growing generally near burying-grounds, along with 
the wild olive ; peaches in great quantities ; mulberries; and qiomegranatcs. Fruit is 
more abundant in the Kohishin than in Afghan Smvat, but it is of xnuch the same 
dcscriqition. 

The only wild animals said to be found in LoAver Suwat are jackals and foxes, but 
they arc not numerous. Wild animals arc more numerous in the uqiper jiarts of the 
Suwfit valley. They consist of bears, tigers (as has been asserted, but I should 
imagine that leopards must be meant), and monkeys, in great numbers, particularly 
the latter, Avild boars, gazelles, a large species of deer, hares, foxes, wolves, and great 
numbers of jackals. The mountain sheep is also common, as well as the musk-deer, 
called rdmmi by the Afghans and Kohistanis. 

There arc no camels to be found in Suwilt, but there are horses, mules, asses, oxen, 
cows, and buffaloes. Oxen, mules, and asses are the beasts of burden. There are 
also dogs, cats, rats, and mice, as in most countries, and pigeons, and foAvls, which 
latter are bred in great numbers. There are no sheep of the dumhah or fat-tail 
species, only the common description of that animal, but there are goats of a superior 
kind. The rivers also contain fish, which, however, do not appear to bo used for food. 


* Paucity of land for growing wheat and barley, possibly, for I do not think they export those grains in any* 
quantity, but they do some other descriptions. 

t If not of their o?fti families, they are the dead of their own clan at least. See note page 209. 
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The feathered game consists of water-fowl in abundance, partridges, both the grey 
tind black species, chikor, and quail. Tliere is no waste land to shelter game in Lower 
Suwat, hot in Upper Suwat, and the Kohishin farther north, the case is different. 

The chief reptiles and insects are snakes, scorpions, sand-flies, brorahs, mangurs or 
bugs, mosquitos, and fleas in swarms. The bror(ih is a speeies of wood-louse, some* 
thing in the shape of a bug, but larger. They generally infest mosques and houses in 
which there arc old mats lying about. After they have bitten a person, the place 
bitten becomes red and inflamed.* 

The principal articles imjjortcd into SuwAt are salt, which the Khataks bring there 
for sale from the Salt Range, and a few articles of British manufacture, consisting of 
cotton goods generally, such as calicoes, twills, and muslins, together with a little 
coarse blue cotton cloth, the manufacture of J’cs’hawar; copper and brass cooking 
utensils, but only in very small quantities, for the people are so constantly at feud 
with one another that they have often to abandon house and property at a moment’s 
warning, and therefore, to prevent the loss of such expensive articles, they generally 
content themselves with earthern vessels. 

The exports arc considcwable. They consist of rice, roghan, or clarified butter, and 
i&rd {phaseolm miingo) in considerable quantities, f into all the districts round about ; 
fruit, honey, wax, scarves w^oven from the fur or wool called pashm, varying in price 
from one to six rnpis each, the manufacture of Upper Suwat, often the work of 
Kash-miris who have settled permanently in the country. These articles, however, are 
not to be compared with those brought from Kashlpir. The shdlaka'i of Kashkar is 
that worn by the Hindus of Kandahar as their peculiar distinguishing mark, but, at 
Pes’hawar, JMusalmans and Hindus wear them without distinction. Bullock and 
buffalo hides arc also exported, but chiefly to Bajawr, buffaloes being few in that 
territory, although numerous in SuwAt, but they have not, or used not to have, 
sufficient to enable them to send any for sale to Pcs’hAwar. There is no trade in wool, 
for what is produced is required for home consumption. 

Such was the Dai'a’h of SuwAt a short time since, during the lifetime of the late 
Akhiind. 


V. The Barash of JBuner. 

“ This dara’h extends from east to west about twenty-five kuroh in length, and is 
about the same in breadth from north to south. J The river of this daraTi which 


* Khusli-)«h Khiin sap, in liis poom on Suwat 

“ if there be panjarsy fleas, and mosquitoes in Suwat, 

Wlio .shall ^ive an account of the hrora^hs and bugs ? 

1 got fever twice from the effects of these brora’hs : 

T was covered witli jiimples from the rash caused by their bites. 

In every house there are as many dogs as human beings, 

And in I heir court-yards fowls in hundreds strut .about. 

Every place inside is blocked up with jars for grain: 

In grossiiess of living Suwatis arc worse than llindds. 

The Ila’izis subsist in a manner worthy of them ; 

And the Khwadozis are chandlers .and nought besides. 

* « « « ' * 

Although other game in Suwat is plentiful enough. 

There is still more chikor in every direction. , 

There are wild-fowl fioni one end of the river to the other, 

And the rascals’ matchlocks are always in uproar on them. 

Tlierc arc mountain go.at.s, ^vild sheep, and tiny-footed deer, 

But the matchlock men, alas ! drive them all away.” 

Khush-hal Khan did not like the Yusufzis because they were wanting in patriotism in not joining the 
confcdenitc tribes .against the Mughals, :is mentioned in his “ Ode to Spring,” the translation of which 
spirited iiocm is contained in my “ Selections from the Poetry of the Afghiiiis and in the poem on Snwdt he 
says 

‘‘ The Yusufzis in numbers arc beyond all compute, 

But they arc all asses and oxen nevertheless.” 

f Khush-hal Khan says 

“ They consume the grain produced, and they export it also. 

It has no road through it, no otiier trade, no other profit. 

In truth, ’ti.s a granary wholly detached from the world. 

At times the clieapne.ss there is so exccs.sive, ’tis said, 

That for two farthings twenty guests can be entertained !” 

X Respecting this d.ara’h Ahfi-1-Fazl says, ‘‘ Buner is in length sixteen kuroh, and in breadth twelve (he 
refers to the standard kuroh of Akhar Badshuh’s reign), but he cannot have included the whole, as now consti* 
** luted, in his description. It has Pakla’i (more correctly Pakhal) on the east, and Kator and K&sbghar (Ij^dsb^iir) 
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receives smaller streams rising in the mountains on the north and south, flows towards 
the east, in the direction of Shikoli,* and some distance below Kdbul-Gram unites with 
the Abae-Sin. 

“ The inhabitants of these two darah’s — Suwad and Buncr — are sometimes styled by 
the aijpellation of Buncr-wals and Suwatis, after the idiom of the Panj-abis, in the 
same way that the people of Kabul are called Kabulis, and of Pcs’hawar, Pes’bawaris, 
without reference to their race or tribe.” 


The Manuak Tribe oe Afghans. 

“ The Mandars are a very large and powerful tribe of the Afghan nation, computed 
to numlxn* about one hundred thousand families in all. I’liey arc descended from 
the same common ancestor as the Yiisufzi tribe.”t 

Mandar or Mandarn, also called Marno, son of ’Umar, had four sons, Munauwar, 
called Marno by the Afghans; Khizr, called by tbem Khidr; E-ajar, also called 
Bad/ar; audMamu. Tliese became the progenitors of as many tribes. The second 
and fourth contain no sul)divisions, and arc known as Khidavzi and Mdmuzi. The 
subdivisions and sections of llajar or lladzar arc but few, while those of Marno or 
Munauwar are numerous. 

“ The Mandars arc not now subject to the authority of a single cliiof, as in foi’mcr 
times, nor arc they taxed by the Afghan sovereign, Timur Sliah. In time of war a 
few of the Muhammadan ’TJlama or clergy are despatched, by the Badshjih’s command, 
to rous('. their patriotism, and by this means a small force can always be raised among 
them as a contingent to the Badshah’s forces. 

“ The tract of country Indd by the Mandars is known as the Saraa’h, which word, in the 
Afghan ]a)iguagc, signifies ‘ a plain,’ ‘ an open, and more orh'ss level, tract of country 
as distinct from a mountain tract, which is styled ‘ Ghara’h.’ The Sama’h comprises 
the whole territory lying between the district of ’Ash-Naghar and the Abac-Siii, from 
west to cast, and the; mountains bounding Suwild and Buner and the river of Kabul, 
here called the Landaey Sin, from north to south. It is in consequence about fifty 
kuroh in length and nearly thirty in breadth.§ 

“ It contains several dara’hs, and is in many places very rugged, with numerous 
ascents and descents. In ancient times it was peopled by a race known in these parts 
by the name of Gujars, who ai’c now merely the servants and vassals of the Mandars ; 
and, in this whole "tract of country previously held by them, there is not a single 
Giijar who owns a biga’h of land.” 

Jali'il-ud-l)in, Muhammad, Akbar Bildshilh, caused several fortresses to be con- 
structed in that part of the Sama’h nearest the Abae-Sin, in order to overaAve the 
Yusufzi and Mandar Afghans, namely, Langar-Kot, Glullacy or Aghalacy-Uer, Kot 
Kapura’h or Garlii Kapura’h, Uhandh, and some others of minor importance, and 
stationed a large force in those strongholds. The four forts just mentioned are all 

on the north, Atak liaiulrtas on tho south, and Suwail on the wost. There are two roads into it from TTiruhistaDy 
the Slier-kliaiiali defile and tht; Malaiidari Kotal. Althoufyh both are difficult to cross, tlio first is th<t most 
BO.’* See iiagt! 257 for an account of the disaster Akbar Badshah’s forces sustained in the latter piuss. 

* See page 219. This is quite contrary to our maps. 

t They are not “a groat division of the Yusafzai clan they form a distinct tribe. 

J No one in the least degree acquainted with the Push’to or Afghan language would write this word 
** Sdmd^' which, certainly, is neither the Pius’lito for plain, nor anything else in the language. The word is 
— Sama’h — icithoul any long vowel in it. Although Saina'h means “ plain,” as well as “ an open ti*act of 
“ country,” this tract is, by no means, “ a perfect flat^* as some would lejul us to believe, and as actual survey 
has proved. 

§ .Because this tract of county is almo.st exclusively peopled by the Mandars and some other non -Yusufzi 
tribes, English writers style it “ Yoosoofzai,” Yusafzai, and Yusiifzai, l>ut it might, more a[)i>r()priatcly, have 
been styled ‘‘ Mandaristan ” to agree with such newly coined words as “ Vaziristan,” “ Kakaristan,” or even 
YAghistAn,” as one would be e(jually as intelligible to the people as the others. 

Yagliistan ” appears to be a very extensive tract, according to Colonel C. M. MacGregor. It seems that 

any tract of county independent of the British Government is Ydgistdn^ the country of the insuhordinat€y and 

/ 

‘‘ so (*. c., the name) is jpccfdiarly applicable to the tribes on our border^ Jor all of them^from the Ushtardnas 
“ (Ushtaranis, jwssibly t) on the south to the Chagharzais (Chagharzis ?) ow the north*'* 

Country of the insubordinate ” is scarcely a happy term, to say the least of it, to apply to all parts not 
subject to British rule, and whoso people, never having been British subjects, have never been in the position 
to rebel. If all independent people, and such as love their independence quite as dearly as Englishmen love 
theirs, there are a vast number of insubordinate rebels in Asia and other parts of the world. The 

mere fact of a people “ never having obeyed any one ” does not constitute them rebels. 

I may also mention that when natives of these partes refer to a tract of country, or a race or tribe of people, . 
as hdghi^-^wn ’Arabic word which Ilindfistanis have corrupted into ydghi — they mean that it is not under the 
sway of any sovereign prince, but independent, not that the people are insubordinate os rebellious. 
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‘within short distances of each other {see pages 247 and 266) ; and, at the present time,* * * § 
Aghalaey-Per or Ghdlacy-per is in ruins and desolate, hut the other three are in the 
possession of the Mandare. 

The three principal darah’s of this tract are Langar-Kot, Chamla’h, and Mancra’i. 

I. The Bara'h of Langar-Kot. 

“ Tliis dara’h extends from Torii to Mir Slulhi, a distance of about thirty kuroh 
from west to east, and is about eight kuroh in breadth. Tho chief place and scat of 
authority is Langar-Kot, which is a strong fortification ; and within it is a lofty 
man&Tt or tower, which can be seen from a gi*eat distance, and two old pieces of cannon 
of largo size.f 

East of tho fort is a small river of never failing water, which issues from tho 
mountain langc to the north, from the minor Dara’hs of Mir-Shaln and the Slier Lara’h, 
flows through the small Darah of Sudani or Sudam, and, having flowed south of the fort 
for a distance of about throe kuroh, enters — or rather helps to form — the kol-dh, or 
lake, known as the Jo-eyr'| of Langar-Kot, a well known collection of water, some six 
or seven kuroh in circumference. The Rajar or Radzav clan of the Mandars cultivate 
rice and sugar-cane round its shores.”§ 

II. The Bara'h of Chamla'h. 

“ This dara’h is about seventeen kuroh in length, from south-west to north-east, 
and from three to four kuroh in breadth. Its chief place is Koga’h. The stream 
rising in the hills at its south-east extremity, and its minor tributaries, flow to the 
north-east, into the tracts occupied by some of the ’Tsazi Yusufzi tribe (of Euner), 
unite with the Baulatzi river and its tributaries, and the united streams, under the 
name of liarandu, fall into the Abae-Sin. 

III. The Bara'h of Manera'L 

“ Manera’i is also a dara’h of considerable size, extending for over twenty kuroh in 
length from south-west to north-east, and from tliree to five kuroh in breadth. The 
streams draining into it flow towards the south, and reach the Ahae-Sin below Uhandh. 
Najib Kluln, mentioned farther on,I| and other Mandars, who became famous in 
Hindiistan, were natives of this dara’h. Tho largest village in it is also called 

Manora’i.”t 


Tjie GagyAni Triee of Afghans. 

The Gagysini tribe** is descended from Muk, the third son of Khas’haey, and, as tho 
immediate descendants of his two sons, Ilotak and Dzirak, were not numerous, nor 
their direct progenitors at all famous, they were called Mukah Khel, after their 
grandfather. Muk had a daughter, however, named Gaga’i or Gaga’i, whom he 
gave in marriage to a trusty servitor, his shepherd some say, Dzirak by name (but here 
one of his master’s sons has evidently been mistaken for him), and by him she became 
the mother of three sons, but some say two. As the father was of inferior degree, her 
descendants arc known, after their mother, by tho name of Gagyfinl. I^ consequence 
of this inferior position of their father and yirogenitor, the other Khas’his looked down 
upon them somewhat, but, as to their descent from Khas’hl, there is no more doubt 
than of tho descent of Yusufzis and Mandare, or any other tribe. 

According to another tradition, Mukacy, son of Khas’haoy,ff sallied out with his 
brothci-s to plunder a caravan which had halted for the night near their place of 
dwelling, but, fearing an attack, the caravan had decamped, leaving behind, in the 


• That is, when the author wrote, 

f See 2l7 and *218. 

i This word is also written Juliar. Sec pages 120 and 175. 

§ Sec pages 247, 2-19, and 257. 

II See note §, page* 251. 

If Now known as Msinera’i-i-PiVin, or Lower Mancra’i. It contains oviii* 2,000 inhabitants. 

♦* Hut not “ Gagiani.” ^ 

tt Khas’haey or Klink’liaey, tlio name of the progenitor, also signifies, in Pus’hto, a male of the sept. A 
female would bo styled a Khas’ha’i or Khak’ha’i, while two or more persons would be styled collectively, 
•Khns'lii or Kliak’hi, as wcdl as tlie whole race. The same rule applies to the names of all Afgb&n tribea 
terminating in ^ — ^aey— in the singular, and also with regard to *‘zaey,” as before montioiipd. 
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hurry, a male infant. This the brothers found ; and, as Mukaey’s wife, up to this 
time, had borne him no children, he adopted the boy. After this his Mifo bore him 
two sons, whose descendants are known as the Mukah Khel. When his adopted son 
grew up, ho married Gilga’i or Gaga’i, daughter of Tiir, the Tarln, and by her had 
two sons, Hotak and Dzirak, whose descendants were called after the mother’s name, 
the father’s descent being uncertain. The first-named son had five, sons and the latter 
two, and from them the (litTcrent clans or sections of the Gagyanis are dcsccnd(Hl.* 

“ At the time these surveys were made, tlie Gagyslni tribe amounted to about eight 
thousand families, and they had to furnish a contingent to the Durrdnf army. Tlieir 
territory is the Do-Abah of Sbab Kadr, which, although small in extent, is exceedingly 
fruitful, and yields a large revenue. They have cut canals both from the river of 
Kabul and the Jinda’li river, and brought the waters to their lands.” 


The Muitammadzi Tutbb of Afghans. 

“ ’riiis is a largo Afghan tribe said to number about twemty thousand families. They 
arc descended from Muhammad, son of Zarnand, son of Kharshabiin, son of Sarabam. 
Kand, brother of Zarnand, Avas the father of Khas’haey and Ghwaraey, the progemitors of 
the Khas’his and tlu'ir rival sept, the Ghwaris or Ghwariah Khel. The Muhammadzis 
quai’Tolled with tlieir brethren, and joined the Khas’his while they Avere dAvelling Avithin 
the boundaries of the province of Kabul. Their suliseijueut movements Avill bo 
mentioTU'd jiresently'^ in the account of the Khalils and Dii’i'ulzis. 

The Chiefs or Sardars of this tribe, surrounded Avith much state and dignity, were 
leaders of the troops, and favourites of Ahmad Shah, Durrani. They used to enjoy the 
revenue of their oavu distiacts in fief, and likcAAOsc used to receive large salaries from 
the Biidshah. At this jn'eseait time (when the author AATot(i), Ghulam Mahay-ud-Din 
Klum, son of Paiz-Talab Khan, son of Samad Khan, in the same manner in which liis 
father and grandfatiier did before him, exercises authority over his oAvn district, and 
is one of the great nobles of the Court of Timur Shah, S.adozi, Durrani. The M uham- 
madzi tribe dAvell in villages, on the east bank of the Jinda’h river. They have to 
furnish a contingent of troops to the Badshdli’s army. It is said tbat the original 
name of the district in Avhich they dwell was ’Ash-Naghar, Imt that, subsequently, 
through containing the eight towns of Noh-S’hahra’h, Utmanzi, Chhar-Sada’h, Hi^iar, 
Prdug, ’Umarzi,t Sher-pa or 8ber-pilo, and Tangaey, and from constant use, the name 
became changed to Ilaslit-Nagar — the Eight ToavusJ — and by this name it is now 
generally known. 

” It is a fruitful and productive district, and from Noh-S’hahra’h to Tangaey is 
more than thirty kuroh in length, and from the banks of the Jinda’h river, from Avest 
to oast, about six or seven kuroh in breadth. The Mubammadzis have cut canals 
from the riv'cr, and conveyed its Avaters into their lands for irrigation purposes. On 
lalmi lands a tenth is assessed, and on rMl as much as one third, the highest assess- 
ment yet noticed in these parts ; and the district, altogether, yields three lakhs of nipis. 
The chief towns arc Prang and lli.sar.”§ 


The JzADijN Tribe of Afghans. 

The descent of the Jzadiin Afghdns, called Gadiins by the tribes about Pes’h.dwar, 
who change thfi original letter jz into g, is well known to those acquainted Avith the 
genealogy of the Pus’htiinah or Afghdn nation, and Avho do not seek to produce them 
out of Hindus. They are not “Yiisafzdes like those around them,” truly, and 
certainly they are not “ a branch of the Kdkar tribe.” 

They are descended from Jzadun, son of Paraaey, and brother of Kdkar, the two 
latter being sons of Ddnaoy, son of Ghurghu.sht, son of lyais-i-’Abd-m*-Ilaslud, entitled 


* I notice in some of the statistics of the Do-Abah district, furnished in the “ Setthnnent Ri^turiis,” that, in 
classing the tribes inhabiting it, there arc “ Pathans,” “ Moghals,” “ Dnlazaks,” “ Mohnmnds,” “ Gugianis,” 
etc. This is a strange inconsisto.ncj, for it would lead the unwary to imagine that what are hero termed 
“ Mohinands,” “ Gagianis,” and “ Dalazaks,” are not “ Pathans,” while others assure us that they are, and, 
moreover, that they are not Afghans. Perhaps they are “ Aparylaj ” or “ Sattagytlas,” according to the newest 
theory ; what they may be six months hence who shall say ? “ Saggids,” perhaps. 

f Utmanzi, ChMr-.Sada’h, Prang, and ’Umarzi, arc the names of os many subdivisions of the Muhammadzi 
tribe. * 

1 One word Tajzik and the other Sanskrit. 

§ ChhAr-^ada’h, at the present time, is, next to Pf^g, the most populous, the former containing over 6,50(^ 
and the latter nearly 8,250 inhabitants. The name of Hi$dr appears now to bo almost unknown. Pfang and 
Chhdr-Sada’h lie clo;^ together, and nfight be accounted one town. 

P 4 
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** the Patun.” As has been already stated (at page 9) the descendants of Parnaey, 
who were very numerous, are said to have been ousted from their lands about Sslnga’h 
Mandalu, m Siwistdn, became dispersed, and moved northwards at a comparatively 
early date. It is also clear that they became greatly scattered, and that but few con- 
tinued to dwell in their early seats, a. vast number having migrated into India, where 
many are still to be found, even in the southern parts of tin; peninsula. But avo need 
not go quite so far south to lind a number of them. Besides the Jzadun Paniis west 
of the Indus, there arc no less than six or seven thousand Pai^ii families at this present 
time still located iii Avhat av<; call the “ ITazarah District,” peopling some eighteen or 


twenty villages. Their chief toAvn Avas Na;jih-Ullah Gai/h, hut great changes have taken 
place in these parts, uoav included in the Hazarah District^ since the annexation of 
the Panj-jih, in 1849. The Safi Afghans are dt'seended from another of Parnaoy’s sons, 
who bore the former name, and Safaey Avas therefore a brother of the progenitors of tho 


Jzadfins. 


The latter appear to ha\'e heen located near tho southcru slo2)es of the Spin Ghar 
range, AV(!st of Iri-ah, about the time the Khas’his, after having been oblig('d to vacate 
their old s('ats through the hostility of the GliAvaris, moAaid nortliAvards to Avards Kabul ; 
and, Avhile the Khas’his wen; (hvelliug Avithin the limits of tho Kabul province, on the 
northern side of tlic range of Spin Ghar, the Mul.iammadzis joined the Yusuf zi and 
Mandar tribes of that sept, and continued with them as an associated and allied tribe 
during their subsequent vicissitudes. 

When Malik Ahmad and other chiefs of the Khas’hi tribes made a distribution of 


the conquered territories, after the defeat of the Dilaziiks near Kiitlang (sec page 224), 
and they had been driven out of the Sama’h, as Avdll he presently mentioned, they 
assigned to the Jzadi'ms their present lands, in the eastern part of the Sama’h, near 
the Abae-Sin, and there they still dAvell. During the course of some four centiuies 
since the period in question, considerable changes have taken place in these parts, but 
not so many as might have been expected with reference to the Afghan tribes of this 
locality, hut the Jzaduus have, since that period, pushisd across the Abae-Sin, and hold 
lands on the cast, in the Kohistan of.Dharani-taAir, and arc said to number near upon ten 
thousand families. They Avill be subsequently referred to in the account of that 
district or territory. 

The Jzaduns are divided into three sub-tribes, which again contain minor sections 
which need not be enumerated here.* 


Tnn Utman Kiiel Tribe of Afghans. 

“ The Utman Khel Afghans, who are said to number from seventeen to eighteen 
thousand families, are Karhunisjt descended from Karlaniaey, 

son of Honaey, son of Sharkahiin, son of Sambarn. Some consider Uonaey to be of 
“ Sayyid dc'seent, and son of the famous Muhammadan saint, tho Sayyid, Muhammad 
** -i-Gesd-l)araz, or ‘of the long locks,’ whose tomb and shrine is at Gulbargah in tho 
“ Dakhan, and that the mother of Honaey was Karhlmaey’s sister.”J Bo this as it 
may, tho descendants of Karlaniaey are acknowledged to bo Afghans by all who pre- 
tend to know ought respecting the genealogy of the nation, and by the Afghans them- 
selves, who art! acquainted with the subject. Several Sayyids took up their abode 
among the Afghans in early times, became their spiritual guides, and were adopted 
by Afghan men of note among their people. They took Afghan wives, § and their 
descendants are likoAvi.«c accounted Afghans. 

“ Karhirnacy was adopted by his maternal uncle, who was childless, ’Amr-Din, 
alias Aor-mar or Wur-mar, as he is also called, son of Sbarkabiin, son of Sarabarn. 

♦ Colonol C. M. Mne^Gro^oT, C.S.L, in li is “ Gazetteer,” Vol. J,, page (503, says that the Jadiins, who 
‘‘ occupy ihc Onisli plain ” (a part of the present Haziirah district ho refers to) “ are not Afghans^*' but in this 
I must hej; to dilfer entirely from him. In another place, at page 16 of Voh 11., he says, ‘‘ They are Pathans, 
but an* not Yiisafziiis, like those around them ” (in which I quite agree). ‘Miy some they are supposed ta 

** be a braneli of tho Kakar trilie, They arc settled along tho banks of the Dorh, in the Hazdra 

** district as far as the ITrai^h {sic) plain.” 

f The origin of* tho ITtuidn Khcl tribe is very well known to thos(5 acquainted with Afghan gonoa.logieS| 
whether they dwdl in Arhang Barhang or in the district of the Lundaey Khwaf ; and they als^ know that 
they arc iKjither a branch of the A I rid is, nor a branch of the Khataks. Sec next fiage. 

J Muhainmad-i-Gosu-Dai dz married two other Afghan wives, one a Kakar, from whom sprang the Mash- 
waniis ; the other a Shiriini, from whom the tMilaranis are dcsccudc<l. .The Sayyid was a native of Ush, near 
Baghdad. ^ ^ ^ 

§ I shall give an account of them in my history. 
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KarLlrnaey married Aor-mar’s daughter, and had two sons, Kodacjy and Kakaoy. 
The former had seven sons, Dilazdk and Utmdii (originally ’Usman) by one mother, 
and 'W’m“ik, Mdnacy, Lukraan, alias Khatak, Mangalacy, and Khogaey. All these 
seven sons were the progenitors of as many tribes, namely, Dilazak, Utman-Khcl, 
Wurakzi, Khatak, Mangali, from whom arc descended the sub-tribes of iMugbbal,* 
JzandiAn or Jzadrartljt and Babadurzi (mentioned previously at page SJl), Khogianf, 
and Afridi, from Uarid, son of Mauaey, whose son’s name has eclipsed his father’s. J 


When the Khas’his, in their wanderings, Wi've on their way towards the province 
of Kabul, and near its boundaries, they were joined by tbe Utniaii-Klj('I, Avho were 
also on the move northwar<ls from the banks of tbe Giimal rivt'r. I’lniy attached 
themsdves to the Yusufzi and Mandar tribes, ami continued with them ever after to 
this day. 


After ihc overthrow of the Dilazaks, at whhdi time they lost all tluur ])()ss(?ssion8 
north of tbe river of Kabul or Landacy Sin, the eompjcred territoik's were distributed 
among their people, and the allied tribes, by the Chief of the Mandars and YiisuCzis, 
the c<'lobrat(nl Malik Ahmad,§ himself of the M.a)idar tribe, and other Chieds, under 
the super! ntondenee of Shaikh Mali, who was the Khan Mulla, or Chief Priest of the 
Khas’hi s(?pt, and minister, so to say, of Malik Ahmad; and the tracts previously 
acquired were also re-distributed. At tliis times the whole territory extending from 
Nawa’h-ga'i to the Al):u‘-Sin, and great part of 8uwiid on the nortJi, to the banks of 
the river of Kabul on the south, was in their ])osse.ssioji. In this re-disiribution, the 
Utman-Khel, a tribe Avhich had b(;en pi'oviously located in the Lundaey Ivhwar valley, 
and Avhere a few still rc-main ca’^cu to this day, obtained the lauds about Tiili and 
Arhang Jlarhang, ajid tlni ditUcult mountain tracts lying on either side of the riA^er of 
SuAViid bl^low its junction Avith the river of Panj-Korab and its tributaries, and before 
it lcaA ('s the hills and enters the l)o-Abah.|| There they still dAA'cll, but since that 
period they luiA'^c acquired additional territory farther west, abr)ut tlu; Ihira’h of Mihr,^ 
which, 01 ! this re-distribution, was assigiualto the Gagyanis, in addilioii to the Do-Abah 
and ’Anbar, or Anbhar as it is also called, AA'ith the dependent villages. Prang-gar, 
at the foot of the bills, about five kuroh to the north-east of tbe A'illagc of Abazi, 
is their chief village. 'I'hey consist of live sub-tribes, which are again divided into 
several clans or sections. 


The section of the tribe Avhich remained in the upper part of the Lundaey Khwhir** 
Uara’h or v'allc}", is divided into three clans, Avhieh arc again subdivided into smaller 
sections or kbels. Their villages arc Kuha’i, Ghazi Bala, Sangawo, BarniaAvul, and 
others. The Utmun Khel tribe is Avholly independent, and pays aliegiance to 
no oiu'. 


* Tliosc arc the “ lUoiigoIs " of the ucwspaiaTs .and telegrams', and the “ Makbals ” and ‘‘ Maiigals ” of gome 
ruccrit writers, l^cc 78. 

•f It is ])crfectlj well known Avlifil Ijingiui^c they speak. Being Afghans they speak Pnslito, or at leiist they 
did when 1 last (umversed with some of them, 

J Khush-hal Klnlii says- that the Dilaziiks and Wurak/is are descended from two sons ol* Kodjiey, and that 
the otlier.s are descended from Kakaey, the other son of Karlarnuey. It is, liowever, rlistinoily stii.l ])y othera 
that Dila/ak and Ulman were thr, sons of one mother. He also styles tho TJtmiiii Khel, Karl.LiTiis, and, being 
a Karlarnaey himself, was not igiiorimt on tln^ point. 

§ lie was the brother’s son of Malik Suliman 8hah, wdio was a lineal dcsceiidant of Pndzar, son of Mandar, 
and not nephew of “ one Sultan Shah.* * § ' The dosctmdaiits of Malik Ahmad are known as the Malik-zis, 

II Afzal Khan, Khatak, says, “ It is slated that, in ITr-i-Iios’han’s day, the Utniaii Khel tribe Avas in Ti- 

*• rah, and that, on enmity arising between them and the Afridis, they left TM-rah and went and took np their 
‘‘ quarters in Arhang Barliang of ihijawr.” This may refer to a small portion of tluan, Init the bulk of the 
tribe Avas, without doubt, along with tlu^ Yiisufzis and Mandars, as previously shown; and they greatly dis- 
tiuguisliod themselves in the battle belAVceii tho Khas’his and Iho Dilazdks, near the Gn/.ar Riid, mentioned 
at page 224. 

If See page 124. 

** This district is properly called the Lund Khwar or Lundaey Khwar. See note fj pigt? 24 1, pani. 1 1 . 

la Colonel Ck M. MacGregor’s “ Gazetteer,’’ Vol. 11., page 28d, 1 notice that the Avriters he quotes apply, 
apparently, the names of “Lun-khor” to the water-course, but the valley itself and ils chief village, Avhich 
derive their name from the Avater-course, he calls “Lunkhor,” while at page .30o of Vol. HI., he says it ia 
called ‘‘Liinkwar.” Khwar lias a metaniug in Pus’hto, but neither “ khor** jiov “ hwar.** 

The Liind KliAvar district is now included in our territory ; hence that portion of the tribe has become sub- 
ject to the British Government, Sangawo was. the first villago attacked by Colonel J. Bradshaw’s force in 
December, 1849. The composition of this force is not quite correctly given by Colonel MacGregor. It wte 
composed of one troop, not two, of .Bengal Horse Artillery, Quin’s regiment of Bengal Irregular Cavalry, 
200 of Her Majesty’s 60th Rides, 300 of Her Majesty’s 61st Foot, the 3rd Regiment Bombay Native Infantry 
^y old corps), some ]lombay Sappers, and Coke’s regiment of Panj-ab Irr^ulars, newly raised. Some of the* 
Guide Corps, about 200, were also present. 

4150. Q ^ 
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The Dilazak Tribe op Afghans. 


The Dilazi'iks,* as to whose descent there is no more douht than respecting any 
other Afghuu tribe, arc Karlavnfs, the progenitor of tlnnr tribe being one of the sons 
of KaTlamaey, the names of Avhom I have just previously mentioned. They are divided 
into hvo great divisions, de.sc<'ndcd from Dilazak’s two sons, ya’knb and Loraoy. The 
descendants of tlie foi-nna- arc again subdivided into eight clans or sections, and the 
latter into four, and those again contain smalhjr subdivisions, Avhich need not be 


cnumcral(Ml lu're. 

There arc but a few hundreds now in tlui Pes’hawar district, dAvelling among the 
Dd’udzjs, and thes(i are often erroneously supposed to form a portion of that tribe, t 
and tJiere are a number of dwellings inhahiterl by tlu;m in the village of Xhar-kaey, a 
little to tlu' Avest of !)ar-gaey, on the road into Suwdt by the Mala’h-khand Ghiis’hacy 
or Pass. I have already referred to their liaving taktm np their rosidenee in the 
two llazara’Iis east of the Ahao-Sin or Indus, and subsequent dispersion, at page 39. 

The afl’aivs of the Dilazaks, and the other tidbo^s at present inhabiting the Pes’luUvar 
district, are so intermixed with those of the Khas’his that it is difTicult to separate 
tliem. Tlu'refore, to make the matter clearer, I avuII first give a brief aiicount of the 
three CliAvariah Kind tribes, naiiudy, the Khalils, Mahmands, and Da I'ulzis, and then 
a short summary of the principal events in the liistoiy of the whoh; of them. 


The KhalIl Tribe. 

This tribe, Avitli the Mahmand, Da’ndzi, Chamkani, and Zer/mi tribes, forms the 
Ghwari s('pt, or GliAvariah Kh(>l,J, not Ghari, as some persons imagine, and are located 
between the city of Pc^s’haAvar and the Khaibar defile, d'hey liave the Da’iidzis on 
the north, and a portion of the Mahmand tribe on the south. 

“ The Khalils numher just ten thousand families, and arc divided into two divisions, 
the d(!seendants of Khalil’s two sous, Bfin'i, or Baro as he is sometimes calh'd, and 
Shaikli ’tJmr, each f)f Avhich divisions contain three clans or subdivisions Avhich are 
again, suhdmdcd into smaller ramifications.” 

The Pjcs’hawar Section of the ]VlAnMANB§ Tribe. 

Although a section only of the tribe, they are numerous, and number about 
eleven thousand families, and are divided into several smaller sections. Their 
lanfis lie south of the Khalils, and extend as far west as the Bara’h river, and 
south as far as the lands of the Basi Khel section of Aka Khcl clan of the Afridi 
Afghans. 

" It is not clearly known when they separated from the others, and no one pretends 
to knoAA', hut it w^as long subsequent to the period, the events of which I am about 
to relate.”*lf 


• The iinine of lliis tribe is Avritton and pronounccrl by 1beni.selA-e9 and otlier Afglidns “ DilaziUc,” not 
« Dalazak.” There niG no tribes in Afglianislan called ‘*Karani.” 7'his word is merely that which a person 
who could not iivonoiinee a I’ns’lito word properly would pronounce Karlarnt. 

f In a Ilcport on the Statistics of “ Daudzfii ” by Captain Hastings, Scfttlemcnt Officer, under the head of 
‘‘ Sections ” of the Da’iulzi tribe, arc three Dilazak villages, named respectively Dilazak, Sahibi, and Gayi 
MAniin, not Moliniin. lliat they should 1 h; accounted ‘‘Ibiudzais” is not surprising when we find in tho 
same Report,” inhabitants returned as “ Tathans ” as though Da’udzis were not Patans or Afghans. 

Jahan-gir iiadshah — who calls the Dilazaks, Afghans, like his great-grandfather, Biibar Bddshah, and his father’s 
minister, Abu-1-Fazl, before biin, as well as other undoubted authorities— cause*! the Dilazaks to bo removed 
from the two Haziirahs, together with the Kahtara, a non- Afghan tribe. He set out for the Panj-ab in 1015 H., 
and in the first month of the following year, Muharram, 1016 H., (1607-8, A.D.), when about to proceed to 
K&bul, he made Zafar Kh;ln, son of the late Zain Khan, the Kokal-Tfch, governor of Atak and its district, and 
gave him directions to Lave the Dilazaks and Kahtars, on account of their depredations, removed near to 
L4hor, and to have their removal effiecicd before his return from Kabul. This command was carried out ; 
and some 100,000 families are said to have, been removed on this occasion. 

Mr. fJ, Dowson, the editor of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” assures us, in a note to page 312 of Vol. VI., 
that iliero arc now no Dilazaks here. There arc some Hazara, who call themselves Turks.” He will find 
however, there are many, and that they bold no less than twenty-one mmizd! in this part alone, and that their 
chief place, Salih Sarae, is a considerable town, and he will also find that tiicy do not ‘‘ call themselves Turks.” 
The Turks also hold tlie same number of villages with the lands dependent on them. 

1 Sec pages 23, 25, anti 225. 

I There is no ^ in the word : consequently, ^‘Mohmand’* is not correct, but there is a » in tbq word, and 
therefore ** Momand ” is not correct either. 

% I think I can throw some light on this. The mother of three of the nine progenitors of the nine divisions of 
the Mahmand tribe, the sons of Mahmand, son of Ibrahim, alias Ghwaraey, is said to have been the daughter 
of the celebrated Shaikh, Mulhi Katal, of the Saawdrni tribe of Afglidns, few of which /Iwell in Afghdnisttof. 
great numbers of the tribe having migrated to HindAstdn in former times. These three sons were named 
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“ A blood feud was the probable cause ; and it is in couscquonee of such a feud that 
enniity exists between the Bill-’zi and Tragzi sections i)revioiisly mentioned in the 
general notice of the tribe at page 121.” 


The DA’uDzi Tribe. 

“ This t;rihc is not very numerous, consisting of about nine thousand families. Tlio 
Da ’iidzis arc; subdivided into four sub-tribes descended from as many sons of Da’nd, 
namely, Mamn, Y lisuf, Amnacy, and Mandakaey. These again i\ re subdivided into smaller 
sections, but the descendants of Yusuf, not being very numcjrous or ])oworful, are 
not styled by a separate name, and are merely known as Da lidzis ; ind(;od some 
persons, not aware of tin; circumstances, consider the tril)o to consist of three suh-tribes 
only. 

“ They dwell chielly in the tract lying between the two l)ranclies of the river of 
Kabul. On that river emerging from the mountaim of Khaibar, and (;ni,(;ring the 
plain of Bagram or Pcs’liawar, it bends a little to the northward, and separates into 
two branch(;s. The northern branch, which contains the smalh'.st volume of water, 
bends for a short distance iir a noi*th(;rly direction, and then flows west fen* some miles, 
and, su1)se([uently, tends more towards the south, in the direction of Pning, and joins 
the Jiuda’li, as tlu; unit(;d rivers of Dashkiir, Panj-Korah, EajaAvr, and iSuw.-id are 
called on cmtc'ring the Do-Ahah. The sonthei'n or main hranch of the; river of Kabul, 
whicdi contains the greatest volume of water, flows, without making so great a bend, in 
the direction of east, inclining south ; and north of the village of Shaikh Isma’il, at the 
Do-bandoy ferry opposite Nasata’h, unites Avith the Jinda’h, and the tAvo receive the 
name of Landaey Sin — Little or Lesser Sind — which name it retains until it unit(;s Avith 
the Ahae-Sin above Alak. 

“ 'I’lie level tract lying hetAvecn these two branches of the river of Kabul (‘xtemds in 
length from east to west for a distance of about twelve knroh, Avith a breadth of 
betAvecn four and five. I’his is very fruitful and productive, and is the dwelling place 
of tlio Da’udzis, along Avith Avhom a few Dilazaks still dwell.” 


When the Da’udzis first emerged from the western mountains, before the arrival in 
those parts of the Khalils, they dwelt in the Sama’h, on lands assigned them by Khdn 
Kiiju, to Avhom they ajiplied, as Avill be presently related. 

it has bo(;n already stated at page 125 that the enmity of the GIiAvariah Khel caused 
the Kbasliis to abandon their old seats about Ghdra’h andNushki,* but, subsequently, 
in consequence of the inroads of the iJzbaks, and the breaking up of the Timuriali 
dynasty of Khurasan, the Ghwariah Khel had to move likcAvisc from ai'ound 
Mukur and Kard-Bdgh, and proceed nortliAvards in search of “ scenes and pastures 
ncAv.” 

To clearly understand their subsequent movements it must be mentioned that, at 
the time the Yusufzis and Mandars were expelled from the province of Kabul, after 
the massacre of their Chief and notables, the Dilazdk Afghans Avero exceedingly 
nuuaiu’ous and poAverful. They Avere the first Afghdn tribe that entered tlio district of 
Bagrdm, or the Pes’hdwar valley. The Akhiind, Darwezah, states distinctly that they 
first came into Nangrahdr, or Nek-Anhdr, from the west or south-Avest, and subse- 
quently passed on to the eastward. This was previous to the time of Amir Timur, the 
Gurgdn. Having entered the Pcs’hawar valley, they entered into alliance Avith the 
Shalmanis, who had also been obliged to leave their former seats in Karmfin and Shalu- 
zdn at some previous period, f and who Avere then subjects of the Sultan of Suwdd, 
after Avbioh they reduced some of the tribes inliabiting it under subjtiction, treated them 
well, and made them their allies ; othoi*s they reduced to vassalage ; some they drove 


Mihyar, Musa, and Kuku; and two sections of the Mahmands of tho plain, the iMihy.irzis and Miisazls, are, 
evidently, the descendants of the two first, and the rest of these Mahmands of the sous or grandsons of Kukd* 
Sec page 121. 

At the period when Khrin Kajti overthrew tho Ghwariah Khel, some of tho ros’liawnr Miihmands, if not all, 
were of the Adozi section of the tribe. 

♦ The Akhiind, Darwezali, gives a somewhat different account, and says that a feud uro.se between the 
B[lia.s’Ius Jind the Tariri tribe, and that tho Khos’his, in consocpacnco, left their old seats near tho Tariii.s on the 
Arghasan river, and applied to the Gharis or Ghwariah Khel for lands. They assigned them some waste lands 
which the^did not cultivate themselves, but subsequently deprived tho Klias’his of them by force of arms, and 
ejected th^ from thence. The Khas’lu historian’s account is as above, and, in the Akhiind’s ‘‘ Tazkirdt-ul- 
Ahrar,” there is not a word about such a place as Kar&u Taiigi ” or Karonaiki,” nor is there in the Tdrikh* 
i-Mura.^iSia’ ” of Mu][|iammad Af^l Khdn, both of which are more misreadings of Ghdya’h and Nusliki. In my 
proposed History of the Afglidns ” I shall be able to enter into greater detail on these matters. 

t The Sholmdnis nave a few small villages in the hills around the Koh-i-Tahtarah, and their occupation 
chiefly is to navigate rafts between Jaldl-dbad and the Pea’hdwar valley. See note §, page 176. , 
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out; and some they exterrainatod. Some of the tribes immediately east of the Indus, 
inhahitivi" the upper and mountainous parts of the Sind-Sagar Do-Abah, are un- 
doubtedly rtncrnal to here ; and tlu'rc was really no other direction in which they 
could then tly and bn safe from molestation. Moreover, the state of that Do-Abah. 
was favourabh; to their taking refuge therein, as well as its natural strength. The 
constant raids made upon tlu* frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, which, previous to the 
irruption of the i\[uglials und(!r the Chingiz Khan, and the defeat of the gallant 
SuMn, Jalal-ud-Din, Ivlnvaj-azm Shah, ha-d extended as far Avest as the Jihlam in that 



and ruin, de[)opulalion, and desolation Avei’c; the upshot. At last, the frontier of the 
Dihli kiiigdoni, towards the close of the reign of Kasir-ud-Din, Malimiid Shdh, 
namely, in the yc'ar 05711. (1250 A.D.), extended no farther west than the Jtiah Avhen 
it flov. ed into its old bed, and before the “ liost Diver of the Indian D(?sert”* deserted 
its ancient channel. The upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-Abah continued for a 
consid(.‘rable ])eriod in the possession of the Mugbals of the family of tb(“ Chingiz 
Khan, and suhs(?(pienily canu' ujuh'v the sway of the Mugl\al Princes of the house of 
Timur. It was ])ariialiy brought under the sway of the rulers of ITindiislan in the 
time of the Afghan Sultans of tlie trihe of Lndi, and tlicir successors of tlic clan of 
Siir; hut it was not until Akhjir Padshah had lilled the throne; of Hindustan for some 
years that the Sind-Sagar Do-Ahah Avas completely restored to his empire. 

Th(‘ state of this part avus, therefore, favourable for tiioso tribes settling therein, for, 
as I liave; saiil before, tbey could not go anyAvlicre else, unless they bent tlicir steps 
north, for trilx; after tribe' of the Afghans AA'cro pressing forward, from the Ave'st and 
south-west, toAvards the' Indus. 

But there is anedlier ])roof — ^Avere any Avanling — that the; Dilazaks came into Pe.s’h- 
dwar from ihe AvestAvard, and that they possessed le'mtory much farther Avest than 
the Khaiharand Ke'k-Anhar. feir in Pabar’s “Tuziik” it is mentioned that the* Dilazdks 
were possessed of Wala-Sa’ii, or Alah-Sa’i ;f and in the assessment recoi*e!e;el in Akhar’s 
reign, the'y still held te:rritory in that Dara’Ji, Avhich is now in tlie* possessiem of the 
Sdfi Afghans, paid 0,00,000 (Idms in cash into the treasury of Kabul, and AA^ero rated 
as having to furnish 50 cavalry and 5,000 foe^t soldiers for militia purposejs. 

Whe'ii the fugiliA'c Kha.s’li.i.s appenle;d to the Dilazdks for aid, they also held the 
eastern pai'ts ejf Pajawr, as I luiA'c already relatexl at page 123; and the;ir te*rritory 
cxtcnde'el freim the Jinela’h river to the Kiihi-Panii and the mountains of Siwat. 
With the {;xeeption of tlu; ’Ash-Naghar district, Avhich belonged to tlu.'ir allies, the 
Shalmaiijs, it inelndcd all the tract of country from BajaAvr to the Indus, north of the 
river of Kabul, and all south of it as far as the liiUs noAV held by the Afridi tribe, from 
Dhakali to Atak. 

The Do-Abah Avas assigm.'d to the fugitives, but a portion of their tribes and allies 
had remained bi'bind when they first obtained it. They soon b(;gan to folloAV the 
others on lieeoming aware that they had got a place to (IavoII in. Kot finding the Do- 



possessod 

Baj, and Ix'gan to east longing eyes upon ’Ash-Naghar. They soon expelled the 
Shainninis from t hence, and shortly after began to make inroads into SuAvat. 

The JVhihammadzi tribe, Avhich had joined tlic Ydsufzis, but Avero neither Khas’hls 
nor Charis, Avcrc like otlicr tribes at that time, without a settled country. While 
tlie Klias’liis dAvelt in the Kabul territory they dAvelt on the same lands as the 


Gagyanls. 

• See niy iriuislation of the " Tnbakut-i-Niisiri,” page 815. An account of the “ Lost Kiver ” I hope shortly* 
to see ill print, 
f See psi^^t* 104, 

J The Akhuiul, Diirwczjih, in his liistoiy, says tliat “the fugitive Yusnfzis and Mandars invited the Dilazik 
chiefs to ineot tliciii at Safed tSaiig (a place cast of Tahtarah, and witliin the borders of the Pas’haur 
district), and hold ii confV‘icnc<\ When tluy came, the former solicited lands from the Dilozuks out of their 
territory, hut, in the meant iino, on very slight provocation, a fight ensued between them, and a number of 
Tdsufzis and Mamhirs h ll. On Ibis, they turned back again, and took up their quarters in the hills about 
Tahtara’li and Shalnnin (z. r., the small tract of table land between Tahtarah and Dhzikah), but, sub^^quentlyy 
they made up matters with the Dilazaks, and gained a footing within the Pas’hdur ^boundary; and the 
Dilazaks treated tlicin with gn*at generosity and consideration. Some of the greybeards of the Yusufzis^ 
“ howc\or, state, tliat the fugitives came into the Pas'hdur district by the Khaibar route, and were desirous of 
obtaining ])ossession <jf the lands dependent on the Bar-bar Jd-e or rivulet, but this the l^halmdnis, who were 
on terms oi’ friendship and alliMiice with the Dilazaks, who were the first of all the Afghin tribes^vit ariiTe4 
^ in those parts (that is to say, cast of the Khaibar defile) resisted.** 
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After tlio expulsion from Ivtibul, previous to which a battle had bee a fought between 
the Gagyiinis, Avho brouglit the Mughals alojig with them upon tlie Y lisufzis and 
Mandars, and the Gagyanis and their allies had been ovcrtlu'own at the Ghwava’h 
Margba’li,* the Yusufzis and Mandars moved towards Nek-Anluvr, or Naugi-aiair. 
After a time a quarrel arose between the Mahmands,t who were located near, and 
these two tribes, and a great battle took place betw(!en tliem at Jlisjirak {aee jiage 9G), 
in which the Khas’liis were victorious, but they, nevertheless, thought fit to leave- that 
part. They l(;ft their portion of Nek-Anhnr, therefore, in the parts nearest the present 
Jaldl-dbad, to th(‘ Muhaininadzis, while the Gagyanis, with the ex<*eption of that 
portion of them which had l^aused all the mischied" at Kabul, and wenn; afraid to eorae, 
took up their quarter's about Bdsaul. The 'J'arkalaniis had previously taben up their 
quarters in Lainghau. 

The Gagyanis, finding they could not get on where they were, after an inedectual 
attempt to gain a footing in JWjawr, and the Tarkalarnis, who had their eyes upon it 
for themselves, having turned them back, besought Malik Ahmad, and other cliiefs 
and notables of the Yusufzis and Mandars, as their Khas’hi kinsmen, to help tlunn in 
their oavu prosj)erity and that of the-ir tribes, and assign them lands in which to dwell. 
Thinking to sli'engthen the other Khas’Ins therelry, Malik Ahmad, with the consent of 
the tribes, assigned the Do-Al)ali to the Gagyanis ; and they very soon, family by family, 
came by the Jvaraijpa’hJ route, and installed themselves in the ])o-Abah district. 

The GagyaJiis had not been long there before they began to act in ae(;ordaue(! Avith 
their usual <‘ontuma(!ious ways towards the Yusufzis and Mandars, as well as towards 
the Dilazak's, a\ ith AAdiom tlnry soon picked a quarrel. 

In the first mouth of i)25 M (January, 1511) A.T).), when Babar Ihidshah moved 
against Bnjawr (.sv'c page 12H), and overthrcAV the Gibari Sultan, the Gagyanis AVfere 
then settled in the I)o-Abah,§ but the 'rarkalatnis Avere still dAA'elling in Ijarnghan, 
the Afridis had only recently s(^ttled on the Bara’h rivaa', and the Muliammadzis, and 
part of the TJtinan Kliel tribe, aviu'c still dAAX'lling in Kek-Anbar or Nangrahar. The 
Gagyanis, at tliis lime, brouglit the Badshah into the ’Ash-Naghar district, ostensibly 
to nuike a raid on the Dilazaks, but it Avas suspected against the Y tisufzis and JMandars. 
They had lately, however, agreed to give him the daughter of the Malik, Shah Mansur, 
the cousin of Malik Ahmed, iu marriage, and had propitiated him.|| 

The raid on the Dilazaks of the Sama’h was of little olTect, and soon came to an abrupt 
end, for one of the greatest of the Gagysini ehiefs having been killed iu a bra av I between 
tAVO divisions of flie Gagyani tribe, while encamped Avith I, hem, B;ibar, susjieetmg 
treachery, hastily broke up his camp, and left them to help themselves. The conduct 
of the Gagyanis AA-as allogether so bad, that the other Klias’liis Avere rather inclined 
to side Avitb the Dilazaks against them, and Malik Ahmad and other chiefs forbade 
their people lo interfere betwecji the Dilazaks and them. Some did interfei'C, how- 


I mention llicso two tnulitioiis hero imwcly to show thiit th<! .staiemeiits of (he Akhuiul tuc .''ul>.sl initially 

comu-l, he lias inaclo souk? couriision in llio order of i-vciils. U'lic account is a sonicwliat di-siorted 

one of llio airairs wliicli li 5 i|)poiu'(l in Bajawr Yvith the ’IJmr Khcl J)ilazaks, narrated at jiap; 12.3. 

Captain K. C. Plowden, iu a note to his translation of a small ]>ortion of tlu* “ Tarikh-i-Mnni.ssa’,” which is 
contained in my (Jnlshan-i-lvoh,” says: “ Belle w, in his work on Yiisul/ai (a/c), a|)|>;in‘ntly rejul.s this as 
“ a misprint in the original manuscript for Bar-Buni, or Uj)pcr Bara, It was possibly a watcrM‘nt on tlie 
“ upper course of the river Bara, which rises in the Afridi country, and flows south of the Kliaihar Bass 
“ into th(i river of Kalml (Kabul ?). It enters British territory at Shekhan.” 

All this is crroiieons. In the first place, there is no inisywint, for both in the mMnusci ipt.s of the ‘‘ 'rarikh-i- 

Murnssa’ ’’ and iu the “ I'a/kirat-ul-Abrar of the Akhund, Darwczali, the word is \ Bar-bar; and in the 

second place, the Bar-bar Jii-e or rivulet is described, in the Yusufzi I.llstoiy I liav(' lieeii <piotIng, as running 
on the opposite side of the Mieharna’i gorge, that is, oj)posite that place. The vast chango.s iu the channels of 
the river of Kabul, even within the last eiglity or ninety years, as shown in the routes given in the text above^ 
do not appear to have been taken into consideration. 

There is also a Bar-bar gorge, and above it, at a phiet*, where the Ziarat, or Shrine of ’AH, was situated in 
lAloso days, and, in all y)robability, still there, a skirmish took place between the Khas’Ins and the Dilazaks, who 
crossed over the river of Kabul and drove off the patrol of the Yiisufzis sent to guai*d the Micharna’i ferry leading 
to the Bar-bar gorge. Jt was near the entrance to this very gorge?, which ajY])(?ars to liavc been known at that 
perio<l txa “Da Gibrio Gh.ls’haey,” the Gibaris' Pass, that Lieutenant A. Buluois, K.E., was murdered by the 
Mahniands in January, 1852. 

* See note page (36, Section Second. 

f Not the Muhanimadzis, or Mahmandzis, as they arc also called. Tho simihirity of the names has caused 
a mistake in the ‘‘ Tarikh-i-Murassa’.” A part of the Mahniands only are rcfcrn^l to, for the whole tribe were 
not dwelling in tho Kabul territory at this time : the remainder still occupied their old scats in the Kandahdr 
territory. 

X The most correct and oldest mode of writing this name is Kharajipa’li^ but the Afghausi us before re- 
marked, drop all aspirates. The same name occurs iu Buncr. See page 249. 

§ B4bar Badsh&h, fvhen on his way towards Hindustan, as early as 912 H. ( 1506-7> A.D.), sayS| “ at thia 

period the Gagy&ni Afgh&ns were in the Pas'haur distrieV’ that is, in the Do-Abah. 

II Babar B&dshah’s own Tuztik ” confirms this. See ii&o Leyden’s and Erskine’s Translation. • 

■ . 
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ever, and their excuse was, that they could not see their own kinsmen assailed without 
helping tlicm.* The upshot was that the Dilazdks gave the Gagyam's a complete 
overthrow, t 

After this affair, the Dilaziiks became exceedingly aiTogant, or at least Malik Ahmad 
and other chiefs, who now wanted more of tlieir territory, professed to thiiik so ; and 
they determined to go to war with them, under the pretence of undue severity towards 
the Gagyanis, and their inroads into their own lands adjoining the Dilazaks in the 
Sama’h, and haiTying their cattle. 

To carry out his plans successfully, Malik Ahmad and liis advisei's determined to bring 
the wliole of the Khas’lu tribes togetht'r, and to bring th<>ir allied tribes into the field 
also. All the Yusufzis and ]\Iandars of Suwad, Bdjawi-, ’Asli Naghar, and the Sama’h, 
assembled, together with their allies, the Utman Kind, Jzaduu, and Muhammadzi 
tribes, the last named being promised tlie district of ’Ash-Naghar for their help, 
together with portions of Afghan and other tribes, such as K’s’liars, Rahwanifs,| 
Kasis, llaimis, Shalmauis, Suwiidls, and others, the vassals and servants of the 
Ydsufzis and Mandars. 


A great battle took place betw('en the confederates and the Bilaz.iks, on the banks 
of the Guzar 11 lid, between tin; Bagyarai§ and Katlang, where the fornnirwere posted, 
and Shah-baz Gahra’h, from which place the latter advavujed to attack tluim. The 
Dilazaks were overthroAvn with great loss, and the remainder fled towards the Abac- 
Sin or Indus, being unable to cross the river of Kabul. By this defeat, tliey lost all 
their territory north of that river, Imt they still possesscal the territory to the south 
of it, on the l*os’haw\ar side ; nevertheless, the power of the Dilazaks Avas irretrievably 
broken, and soon after began altogether to pass away. 

This victory on the part of the confederates, on the other hand, placed the Khas’hfs 
(with the exception of the 'I'arkalanifs) and their allies in ])osscssion of all the country 
extending from NiWa’li-ga’i, on the west, to the Abae-Sin, on the east, and as far 
south as the left or northern bank of the river of Kabul. North, their territory ex- 
tended into Suwad, in which tliey had already made some conquests. 

The (relebrated Khan Kacbi'i or Kajii, Avho subsequcmtly became suprmne chief 
after Malik Ahmad’s death, and Avhosc father Avas chief of the Mandai-s, at the time 
of this battle Avas in his early manhood, Avas also present Avith hi.s tribe, and Avith a 
body of them pursued the retreating Dilazaks as far as the Abae-Sin. lie had sought 
in marriage the daughter of the chief of the Dilazaks, but the latter declined to 
accede to tiie alliance. ’Phe chief and his family Averc on the river’s bank, (mdeavouring 
to get across, Avhcu the Mandars came upon them. Seeing Khan KajAi, ho implored 
him to keep back his men, that the females might be sent across, otherwise they 
wouhl all throAV themselves into it and perish rather than be made captives. IP's 


•Wo arc inforincfl, on tlio autliority of “a gentleman of Afghan descent,” that the Gagjjlm's arc “not 
“ allowo<l by other Pathans to bo of the gennino race.” Had he been of tho “genuine race,” ho would pro- 
bably h.‘ivo known better. 

f Tli(i Dilaz.lk Afghans adviincofl from Pe.s’biiwar to Gul Ilolii’h in tho Do-Abali to attnek the (lagyanis for 
bringing Jhibar Ikhlsliali jignlnst the* ’Umr Klicls, cros.s(»cl the Pes’hawar rivor (sic in MS.), and moved to 
Ninia'h Wnroy, where a hattle took placo, and the Gfigyanis wero overthrown. Since this period, considerable 
changes have taken place in tJic course of the livor of Kabul in this direction, and the Na-gunian and other 
channels liavo been formed. 

The statement that (he Gagyanis “ousted tlie Dalazilks from tho lands they now occujiy ” is quito 
erroneous, as shown in thc.^e extract.^. Tlic Dila/aks were forced to leave the Pcs’hawar territory by 
the Ghwaris. The Yfisufzis and Mandar.s assigned their present lands to the Gagyilriis years before that 
event. The Dilazaks were not ousted from the Pes’hawar territory until aftcT Babar’s tiiqe, and ho says tho 
Gagyanis wi‘re settled in the Do-Abali as early as 910 H, note §, pag(j 223, and page 226. 

Baliiir says, in Jiis “ Tuzuk,” that, in 92.5 II. (loI9 A.T).), while in the part in question, the Dihizak Maliks 
represented to him that there were sevend chins in tho ’Ash-Naghar territory who possessed great quantities of 
grain. Alter consulting on the matter, it wjis arniiiged that the Afghans of that part and neighbourhood 
should be plundenal, and tho forts at ’Ash-Naghar and Pes’hawar should bo put in repair and the grain stored 
there, and that the Mir, Shall IIu.sain, with a body of troops, should ho left behind for their defence. Tie 
expedition was not undertaken after all. 

J The “ origin ” of the Rahwaniis is by no means “obscure,” although that of the Rahwilnzia” may be. 
They “ claim lo be ” Afghans or Patans because they are so. 'I'hey are desceiulcd from Ibihwarnaey, one of tho 
thirteen sons of Mianah, son of Sharkabun, son of Saraban, son of Patan. The Kdsis or Kdiisis are descended 
from Kiisaey or Kansaey, a son of Kharshabuu, son of Saraban. Sec MacGregor, Part I,, Vol I., page 143. 

§ TIio Guzar Knd, which is now rathei* the dry bed of a river or mountain torrent than a river, comes from 
the north, an«l Hows east of Torn. Its bed contains several springs, but, like most of these torrent-beds, it is 
Otherwise nearly dry in the summer months, except after falls of rain in the mountains to the north. 'TIjp Bagylifa’i 
here referj*e<l lo runs about five kuroh to tlio westward of Katlang, which is situated on either bank of the Ldnd 
or T iUndaey Kb war. Sec note I, page 214. 

Tliese affiJirs betwemi tho Dilazaks and Khas’lds are probably what some persons imagine to bo the 
‘‘numerous conflicts bet we(*ii the descendants of Mandan (as they write Mandar and J^ndarn) and the real 
Tusafzais.” I wonder what a mi/ Yusdfzai is? The “numerous couflicts” between xusufzis and Mand^ 
as unknown to Afghan as to other historians. 
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appeal to the youth was not without effect ; and, taking pity on the Dilazdk chief, 
ho cried out to his clansmen : ” Give over, kinsmen ! Let tliem alonci ! Do not harm 
“ them, for, after all, they are. Afghdns like ourselvea.” * Tlu; ehief was thus enabled 
to get across safely Avitli his family. I need scarcely add, tliat, not long after, the 
Dilaziik damsel became the bride of Khan Kaju. 

After this success Malik Ahmad and other chiefs took counsel togetlua*, for the 
purpose of making a re-distribution of the territory then held by the Kluis’liis, and to 
include the Sama’h just acquired, and, at Katlang, this Avas done by Shaikh. Mali. 
’Ash-Naghar was assigned to the Muhammadzis, who returned intoNek-Anhai’in order 
to bring back their families and belongings, 'flic Gagyanis reqnestt'd that more terri- 
tory might be allotted to them, since the Musazi division of their tribe had been for- 
given by the Yusufzis, and had noAV joined them; so, in addition to the Do-Abah, half 
of BajaAAT, from Dsinish-Kol to Lashora’h, ’Aiibar, NaAva’h-g;i’i, and Chhar-]\Ifing,f out 
of AAdiich tin; Khalils had been previoAisly driven, J Avas added to their portion. The 
Utraiin Kliel, Jzadvins, and others, had also to be; provided for, and so tln'y Avere, as 
already narrated in the account of the tAA'o tribes referred to. § 'fho Tarkalarnis did 
not furnish any contingent on this occasion, and, consequently, reeeiv<;d nf) share in 
this distribution. They. AA'cre still in Lamghan; and a considerable time subsequent, 
when KhiiiiKajii overthew theGhwariah Kliel in the famous battle at Shaikh Tapur,|| 
in which a Tarkaliirni contingent Avas present, they came and scttl(;d in JhijaAvr. 

It was during the chieftainship of Klu'in Kajii that the Da’ndzis, luiving, from 
some cause or other, separated from the rest of the Ghwaris, came into the territory 
of the Khas’his, and solicited from him an assignment of lands for their support. The 
Jirga'h, or couticil of the tribes, listened to their request, and assigm;d tlicm several 
villages Avith their lands about the Kalah-Parni^ and Bagj’^iira’i. 'fh(;re they con- 
tinued to dAvell until the Khalils and Mahmands, then very ])OAA'Crful,** esp(;cially the 
form(!r, Avho had taken possession of the lands in Nck-Anhar or Nek-Nihar, A^aeated 
by tlu! Muhammadzis, with the aid of Mirzsi Kamran, the rebellious brother of 
llumayhn iladsliah, and chief cause of all that monarch’s troubles, exiAciled the 
Dilazaks from Bes’hawar, and the Avholc of their possessions AV(;st of the Abae-Sin. 

The Khalils iirst applied to the latter for lands, hut they, having paid so dearly for 
having proAdded their landless f<.;lloAV-countrymen with lands, refused to accede to 
their request. At this period Mirza Kilnmin held the fief of Kabul aiAd its depen- 
dencies. On the death of his father, Bdhar Badshtih, in 937 H (1531 A.D.), 
ilumuynn, his eldest son and successor, confirmed his brother, Mirza Kami’an, in 
his fief, but ho Avas never “ king of Cabul,” as some have presumed to style him ; 
he was only the feudatoi’y, and Humdyiin was the sovereign. Kamran’s ambition 
was boundless, and his unfaithfulness to his brother proverbial, and the object of his 
life was to AAmrk him ill, and sAipplant him. , . 

The Dilazaks, whom Bal)ar Badshah in his “ Tuzvik ” always styles “ Dilazak 
Afghans,” had alAvays been good and faithful subjects, ft ns the Avork abov^ mentioned 


• See note pag(^ 3o, •St'otion Second. We may safely coDclude that, if Dilazjik.s had lieou either 
Biidhists,’’ ‘‘ Seytliians,” “ Rajputs,” or “Sikhs,” Khan Kaju would not have, .styled them A%haris. As a 
proof of the hazy and uncertain ideas entertained respecting the Dilazaks and “ Pathans ” gciiorally, we have 
merely to turn to a Settlement Report on the Agror district of Ilazarah in the Paiij-ab, by Captain Wace, who 
gives the following list of “ Pathan ” tribes or clans in it. 


“ Pathans 


Akazai. 

Hasanzai. 

Chagharzai. 

Mada Khel. 

Buiierwal. 

Baugakh {sic). 

Shalmanu 


D tmanzai. 
Gormazai, 

Yusufzai. 
Mumukhel {sic). 
Akhund Khel {sic). 
Khodo Khel. 
Dilazak. 


« Lodi.^ 

Kamal/ai. 

Toghai. 

Khatak. 

Aziz Khel. 

Duraiil. 

Miscellaneous, etc. etc.” 


Here it will he noticed that he puts now the Shalmanis as Afghans or Patiins, which they are not, but he ift 
correct with respect to the Dilazdks. 
f See page 124. 

% See page 127. 

S See pages 218 and 219, ^ • 

II This word is very often written Patur. The Akhfind, Darwczab, wi’ites it Pathtir. 

1 See page 244. 

** BAbar Bailshah says, in his “ Tuzdk,” that the most powerful of the Hazdrahs arc the Mas’tldis, and 
the most pt^erful among the Afghans, the Mahmands and Khalils.” 

tt In a ‘"Report on the Yusufzais,” dated as far back as 1864, by Assistant Surgeon (now Surgeon-MajorJ 
H. W. Belle w, it is stated, under the head of “ History,” that Babur (Babar Badsh^i ?) entered the “Bajawar** 
territory, and “ drove the Dilazaks to their capital^ a stone fortress on the and that, “ after a shori 

“ conflict^ the Dilaza^s^ being terrified at the effects of the till then unknown musketry used by Babur^ s troops^ 
the fortress was taken. “ B^ur ” is afterwards said to have “ then marched up the Baoakara glen ” (a largi 
glen : the B&bi*t^ari Darali is fifteen kuroh long and four or five fcnroh wide), ^ where the IHlazaks had coUectec 
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fully bears out, and they were also good subjects of his son and successor. This fact 
was sufltcient to awaken Mirzji Kdrardn’s hostility towards them. To him then the 
Khalils and Mahraands appoah'd, and he agreed to aid them with his forces. This 
event, it is evident, mxist have taken plac(i soon after Humdynn’s accession, and at a 
time when he was too much occupied in other far more momentous matters in 
Hindusti'in to he able to aid the Dilazilks by restraining Kdmran. Ifad' it not been 
for Kiimran’s support, it is very probable that the Dilazaks would have successfully 
resisted the encroachments of the Ghwariah Khcl ; as it was, it was only after much 
severe fighting that tlu' Dilazaks trorc finally overcome. 

Unfortumitely, Afghan, like other Oriental writers, often leave out dates altogether, 
but I am able to fix the approximate date of this event with some degree af certainty. 
Soon after his accession, Hurnfiyun, who, almost up to the last, was unconvinced of 
Kfimran’s faithlessness, was induced to add the Panj-Ab to his brother’s fief. As 
representative of the suzerain, the Dilazaks, as well as the G hwariah Khel, must have 
been, as tributaries, more or less under his sxvay. The time chosen seems to have 
been when Humayiin had enough to do to hold his own, and xvlien tlu^ ’whole empire, 
even including Kfimran’s fief, was disordered, and the bonds of autliority utterly 
relaxed. 

It was at such a time as iliis that the Khalils plotted Avith Kjimraii to desjxoil the 
Dilaziiks of their lands; and he natni*ally desired, in f>rd('r to carry out his sclnmics, 
that Bagram and its fortress, the present Pes’hawar, should he held by his adherents, 
and not by loyal svdij('cts of llumayun. It seems strange, however, that the 
Dilazaks did not app(nil to the Yusufzis and IMandai's for help, for they had i-eceived 
aid from the ’TJmr IChel Dilazaks, when they, in former years, exp(;llcd the Khalils 
from Bajawi;,* and the Khas'his Avere sutficicntly hostile to the Glnvaris. The pro- 
bability is that this onslaught on th(^ Dilazaks Avas sudden, or that thc! Ghwaris, com- 
bined Avith Kamran and his Mughals, were too poAverful for the Khas’his at that time. 
In after years, as I shall presently narrate, the Khas’his chose a more propitious time 
for attacking them, and paying olf old scores. IJndc'r these considm-ations, T tiiink, 
the period of the Dilazak expulsion must have heen 040 or 941 11. (1533 or 1531 A.D.). 
In 040 JI., Humayiiji had to IcaAm his kingdom, and sotde aid from tiui Safawi ruler 
of I-ran, and, in the ninth month of 052 II., recoAa'red jmssession of Kahid from 
Kiimraii ; and it Avas many years before this that the Dilazaks lost th(;ir poss(^ssions 
west of the Abae-Sin. Prom this time Kamran had enough to do to take care of 
himself, and had to ily to his GliAAnriah Kliel friends for shelter ojx more than one 
occasion. In 957 11. (1550 A.D.), he was completely overthroAvn in the action near 
Shutar-Gram,t and lied to them for shelter ; and in 958 H., with their aid, he made a 
night attack upon Ilumayun’s camj), in which his hrothci*, MIrza Dindal Avas killed. | 
In the following year Kami'an AV'as blinded. 

The Khalils and Da’udzis, and some of the Mahmands, for the majority of the tribe 
remauAcd behind in the eastern parts of Nck-Auh:ir, subsequently passed the river of 
Kuhnl, and took up tluar (juarttu’s in the parts they at present occupy, on its northern 
and southeriA banks. The Khalils Avorc the most powerful at this period, and very rich. 
They held all tlm tva<!t of country from Ohaka’h to Atak, together with the Khaibar 
and ICarajApa’h J’asscs. The Pes’haAwir district Avas very fruitful, and as the royal road 
lay through it, and all the caraAnnsof traders between India and Kabul stayed for some 
time at tlic city of Bagivini, in going to and fro, they levied taxes on them, Avhich 
produ(!ed a < 5 onsideral)le rcsvaMuug and us tlu'y couhl also guarantee their safety through 
those passes, Avhicli Avero held by tbomselviis, furnished them with escorts, and made 


in and tliat, after the hattlc,"' in wbicli, according to ]\Ir. Bellcw, the Dilazaks were overthrown''^ 

by “Ibihur, ’ he erected a jyUfar of their shut Is 

The writei* has fallen info great error here. He appears (o have obtainfMl Ids information from the extract 
from AiV,al Khan\s ‘‘ Tarfkii i-MiirasHa’ ” contained in iny volume of Afghan Selections — “The Gulslian-i- 
Roii ’’—and not from “ Akhun Darwaiza,” because there is no mention of the capture of the fortress of IJajawr 
by Ihihjir IMdsliah in the Akhund Darwezah’.s Ihm)!;. Afzal Khan fiuotes the Tahakat-i-Akhari, which he 
nmders lite rally frorn Pc rsi ail intoPush’lo; and tlio Tabaka t-i-Akhari qnoie.s, and gives a faithful transcript 
from, IJahar Ikid.sli.ih’s Tnznk. — See also the Translation by Leyden and Krskine. 

Mr. llelhAv ap[)oars to liave (juitn inisnndrTstood llic passage in the Tarikh-i-Murassa’, for there it is plainly 
stalled that th(* liilaz.ik Sardars were in .Ihifwir’s camp, and that lh(^ lladsluih despatched them to the Sardilr 
of the llajawawris, the Gib.’irl Sultan, to endeavour to induce lum and his peojde to submit, hut. without avail. 
Th<* account I have givini at page 12S contains a brief shitornent of the facts. Consequently, “Ihjhnr” never 
entered into ho.^^tilitics with the Dilaziiks in IWjawr; .Ihijawr was nev<*r their capital, and never taken from 
thetn, Iiut from the Giharis; neither did “ Jhibnr” erect a pillar of the skulls of his faithful and tnistoci subjects^ 
the Dilazaks, hut he did of the licads of some contumacious Gibaris. 

• See imge 1 2d. 

t 69. ’ . * 

^ j Nan ated at page 56 of Section Second, which see. 
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them pay well for them. Their arrogance was excessive, as well as their hostility 
towards tlie Yiisufzis and Mandars. They plundered a Yusufzi caravan on its way by 
the Karappa h route, and slew two youths, the sons of the Mahk of the Ahfizi flap , 
and carried their raids, across the river of Kabul, into the Sama’h, as far as the skirts 
of the hills. Notwithstanding all this provocation, the Ghwariah Khcl was so 
powerful, that Khan Kajii was at first pi-cvcnted from attacking them as ho wished to 
do, because ho was not certain whether the Gagyanis and Muhammadzis would join 
him in so doing, and knew that a jiartial succ(?ss over them was useli'ss, therefore he 
had to bide his time until they should come into contact with those two triixis. He 
had not long to wait. A Malik of the Gagyanis, who was looked upon as a saint 
almost by his tribe, and jrrcatly venerated by others, when on his way to Pes’lidwar 
from tho Do- A bah, Avent into a Khalil masjid by I Ik; way, and was brutally murdered 
by them while in the act of saying his prayers. This Avas enough. 

Klnia Kajii mustered a large army composed of the whole of the Khas’his and 
their allies. The Tarkalarnis evim furnished a quota of two hundred cavalry, notwith- 
standing that they were still (hvelling in Lamghan. In the great battle Avhich 
ensued, on the south bank of the south(;rn branch of the riv(;r of Kabul near Shaikh 


Tapur,* which is said to be the name of the shrine of some holy man, near the Dab 
or Mai-sh (ayv* jjage 177), tho details of which are far too numerous to be navi-ated 
here, the; Ghwariah Klu;! Ai en; completely overthroAvn, with great slaughter — the brunt 
of the battle having been borne by the Khalils -and the latter were pursued, and their 
lands and villages Avere plundered, as fiir as Jamrud and Shekhiin on the Dai-a’Ii river ; 
and a tiait Avas pitched for Khan Kajii on a mound in the Gor Kath;y, or Katrey,t as 
it is also Avritten, in the city of Pes’hawar. This defeat Avas so crushing, that they 
never recovered it, and the poAver of the GhAA-.anah Khel d(;[)arted from that date, and 
soon became insignificant. The same night Khan Kajii returned to his camp at the 
edge of the Dab, and subsequiaitly crossed the Landaey river, and returned home. 

Tlie year in Avhicb this important liattle was fought is not given by the AfghAn 
chronicler, Avho AA'as living at the. time, and who had his information from persons 
present in tlu' tight. All that is said is that it took place on the 13th of the sixth 
month, Jamadi-us-Sani, but he afterAA'ards mentions an important CA^ent Avhich enables 
me to fix tlie fhni;, Avithia a foAV months at least, from contemporary writers. “When 
“ Humayiin Badsliiih reached Bagram or Pes’bslAA'ar, after Kamran had been deprived 
“ of his sight, ill 959 II. (1552 A.D.),t the fortress was found in a dismantled slate. He 


* Thp Ivhas'liis wenj ojieanijKMl on <lio oppositn side (the uortli bank oi' tlie Lanclaey Sin, or river of Kabul 
facing tlu; mouztC oi' Sliaikli 'i'apnr, or Patur, which lay adjoining llic. Hah or marshy groiiiul lU'ar the village 
of I)ab Hniiyadi. The Oliwaii’di Khel were encamped on the Klmzam, on tl»e lartlior side (from the Khfus’his, 
namely tlu; south side) of the Dab. At that time the Dab and Shaikh Tapiir lay on the south side of the 
river, but now the Dab lies about a mile on the north side of the Na-guman branch of that river, which then did 
not exist, nor did it ninety y(‘ar.s ago : it has been (Muiscd through subsequent changes, Scv. non 1!, page 242. 

Khan Kaju gave tho Ghvvanali Khel the option of crossing over the river to him, to emlhie them to do 
which he oifered to r(‘tire his army some distance, or that they should letin; a short distance from tlu; river and 
enable him to pass over his army to meet lln;m. They chose the latter alternative. 

Thor.; is a mound of some elevation near to the village of Dab, and that is said to ho tlie site of Shaikh 
Tapfir. evidently so cialletl alter the grave and slinnc of some lioly man among the Musahmins; It is con- 
sidered by resiilents in that neighbourhood that Khazam was probably the name of a stream or Water course, 
whicli subsequently became, or was swallowed up by, the JNd-guinan branch of the river of Kabul, and its 
former name was lost. Khan Kajii returned to the same point after tho battle was over, and his tent was still 
pitched «>n the same mound as before. 


Captain 1. C. Plowden, in tlie book I have h(*fore referred to, says that ‘‘ Belle w says that ‘ Shekh-patiir is 
‘ tho ruined old fort that ovia-Iooks the village of old Naoshera. The scene of the battle was in 18f>i o eupied 
‘ by the Dak Bungalow hard by ihe Grand Tiiink Road.’ ” 

In this I beg to differ from him. Tht-rc are no details whatever given in the Tarikh-i-Miirassa* respecting 
tho battle, nor in any other work that I am acquainted with, except tho rare Yiisulzi lii.story I have; been 
quoting, which I do not tliiuk Mr. Bellevv can hav«^ seen, and, ns Noh s'lialira’h-i* Kluilisa h was a well known 
and important placc3 when its author wrote it, had, the scene of tin* battle hei*ii near it, he wouhl e.ertainly have 
mentioned it. Tho Dab, however, is not near “ old Naoshera,” and the historian says distinctly that the two 
armies took up positions on the eilge of the Dab. See page 177, and uotiV f , page 242. 

Moorcroft, who was at Fes’hawar some fifty years ago, says, in his “ Trivels,” ( Vol. II., page 338), that 
within five kos of the city there is a place callHl Sahiba Patar^ where Afghans going on a pilgrimage to 
" Mecca usually embark.” This may possibly refer to the site in question, for the reason why the Afghfina 


which did Uiit exist when these surveys were made, and immediately. north of it is marshy ground, giving name ■ 
to a village, styled Nawa*h Jaba’ii, or New Marsh. Gul Beta*h is lour miles north-west of this Sahiht,^ yid 
its position is certainly within a couple of miles or so of the scene of the battle. See note ♦, 243. 

Eatra^h or Katla^, rand I biung intenihaageahlOi: signifbs in Hindi, a market^ the market lielonging to or. 

t. .jp .**®«®*v 





** directed that it should bo put into thorough repair, and his troops aided in the work. 
** Sikandar, the Kazdk, some say iJzbak,* Avas left there as governor of the place with a 
“ strong garrison. Humayi'in reached Kabul from thence in the eighth month (August, 
“ 1552) of that; year. Subsequent to that, Sikandar was invested therein by the 
“ AfghAns, hut they retinjd without being able to effect anything.” Tlie Afghdn 
chronologist states that, “ tlirec or four years after the victory at Shaikh Tapdr,” 
Khdu Kaju inarched a force to Bagram and invested Sikandar, the Kazdk, therein, 
but, being wliolly unprovided Avitli artillery or other firearms, he had to break up the 
investment and retire. Tliis happened “soon after,” and the investment evidently 
took i)lace in the cold season at the end of that year (which ended on the 16th of 
December, 1552, A D.) and tlie beginning of the next, 9C0 II., consequently, the battle 
of Shaikh Tapur took place in the sixth month of 956 or 957 11. (15 1!9 or 1550, A.D.), 
a period when llumdyun and Kamrdu were engaged in hostilities beyond the Hindu 
Koh range, and too much occupied to be able to attimd to anything (dse; and in the 
summer of the last memtioned year Kdmrdn was ov(;rthrown at Shutar-Grdm, as before 
relat(!d. That Humdyiin should have found the fortress of Bagram in ruins in 959 H. 
is therefore accounted for : it was after the overthrow of the Ghwariah Khel that it 
went to decay .f 

If there was ever one, who, from the extent of his temtory, tin; number of his troops, 
and extent of his powei*, without taking his tahmts into account, Avas entitled to bo 
styled a king up to this period, it Avas Khan Kaju “ of tholmndrcd thousand spearmen.” 
On one occasion 150,000 men assembled under his banntT, consisting of men of most 
of the Afgluin tribes noAV inhabiting eastern Afghanistan, besides other tribes of the 
parts Avhich OAvned his sway. It was recognized from Nek-Anhdr to the Mdr-Gala’h 
Pass, and from the Lahori Kotal and Upper Suvvdt to Gahep ; and Adam, the chief of 
the Gakhars, acknowledged his sway in one direction, while the KdfirisJ acknow- 
ledged it in the other, and from Pakhla’i and Dharam-taiir§ to Kala-Bagh. The 
times Avcrc favourable to him, for it Avas not until many years after his accession to 
the chi(?rt!iinship that Akbar Bddshah was abh> to pay attention to the state of affairs 
in tliis quarter, II and by that time Khdn Kaju had disappeared from the scene, and 
the confederated tribes and territories, which his talent had Avoided into one, again fell 
imder the independent rule of their respective chiefs, or under the sovereignty of 
Akbar Badshah. 


Forty-sixth Monte. From Chugyd-tan to Mastdeh. 

“ By this route, after leaving Chugya-tan, you cross the wooden bridge over the 
river of Biishkar, cast of that place, and passing the village of Bey-Namdzi,^ oh the 
right hand, you go on for a distance of five kuroh in the direction of north-east to 
Sirdtaey. You then proceed three kuroh farther in the same direction and reach 
Sadrin ; an^ continuing onwards from thence for six kuroh in the direction of north, 
inclining nbrth-oast, you arrive at Nattluir (in one copy Shahiir, or Tathiir, but both 
are doubtful), and at this point the Afghan territories end. On the way to this place 
you have a lofty mountain range near by on either side, and the river of Bdshkdr 
runs close hy on the left hand. The air is exceedingly sharp and cold. 

“ Settingiout fromNatthur (or Shahur, or Tathur), you proceed for six kuroh in the 
direction of’ north to Bdshkdr, which they also call Pdtrdk, a large village, giving 
name to the dara’h, belonging to the race of people known as Kohistdnis, which 
race, before their conversion to Islam, used to be styled Spin Kdfiris or White-clad 


happiMieil in 961 H., but this is quite out of the question, for it is very evident that Humayun reached K&bul 
in the eijrhth month of the year 959 H., and that in the following winter he set out for K>u>dahdr, and was in 
tho8(! parts in the beginning of, and for several months in, that year. The following winter, the end of 960 H., 
and beginning of 961 H., which commenced on the 6th December, 1553, he passed in Kdbul. 

* Knrjak, lH)W(n-er, is not tho name of any tribe or race : it is a by-name. 

f Kven after tlieir overthrow at Shaikh Tapdr, if the date I Iiave given is correct, as I believe it to be, file 
Ghwiiris appear to have still had power for mischief, for I find that “ in the year 962 H., a body of 400 borsa 
** of the Afghan triUis of Khalil and Mahmand made a raid into the Panj-Ab, and plundered tho Mazagdn and 
“ Farmulis of Labor, at the very time that Humdyfiu liddshab w&s advancing towards Sirhind to encounter 
“ the Afghan nsui-jMir of his kingdom.” 

X The Kdfii-is her<! referred to are those mentioned at pages 161, 171, 190, 194, 234, and in 8orao<other plaeuk 

^ This word is written by Panjdbis Dham-thauy, Dam-tkauv, and as above. Afghdns rqject tho ‘ h,’ and ddf 
it Dain-tiiur and Dram-tauf. ' 

H Not until the latter pari of tho year 993 H., about the end of 1585 A.D., in which year Akbar Bddshl^*| 
lirother, Mirsd Muhammad Ilakiin, who held the fief of Kdbul and its dopendenoies, iaeladiiig Ae 
district, and whose officials administered its affairs, died at Kdbnl. See page 267, 
t&e page 179, 
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Unbelievers. The river of Bdshktlr lies on the cast side of the village, and over it is a 
wooden bridge. 

“ From BAshkar or Patrdk you proceed for a distanee of five kurnh in the direction 
of north-cast to Bahilr, and from thence three kuroh farther, but in the direction of 
north, to ICal-Kot. After going on for anotlior throe kuroh in the same direction you 
arrive at Tal ; and here the Bashkdr territory terminates.* On the way thither you 
pass by numerous villages both on the right hand and on the left. From the clefts 
or glens among the mountains on cither side, numerous small streams issue, which, 
subsequently uniting lower down, enter the main river, which Hows towards 
Chugyd-tan. 

“ liCaving 'I'al, you have to proceed for a distance of thirty kuroh, the first half of 
Iho distance in the direction of north, and the latter half inclining more to the north- 
east, and asirending upwards towards the crest of the gri'at mountain range, to reach 
Sar-i-Liis-Piir, the name of a Kolal or Pass always coveri'd with snow.f Having reached 
the crest of the range, you go on for another ten kuroh north to Las-Pur, Avhich is a 
small village contained witiiin the territory of Kashkar. 

“ Two kuroh north from the village of Las-Pur is Bilam, also writtim Bilam; and 
ten kuroh farther on, in the direction of north-west, is Har-chain-Puro, which they 
also call Har-cdiain. Proceeding another two kuroh farther on, you come to Buruk, 
and after sending your iVay for another four, still keeping north-west, you reach 
Raman. From thence you go on livi; kuroh more, in the same direction as biiforc, to 
Gushat, sometimes pronounced Gusht, and continuing your route for anothm’ four 
kuroh in the direction of Avest, you at last reach Mastiich. 

“ This is a large town, and the place of residence of Shah Khair-Ullah, Badshah. 
From the mountains at Sar-i-Lds-Piir a small river issues, Avbich runs toAvards the 
north-west, and Avisst of the toAvn of Mastuch unites Avith the river of Kashkilr or 
Chitral. In going to Mastuch from theme you folloAV the course of the stream, and 
mountains towering to the hcavims rise close by on either hand. The long narrow 
cleft or dani’h is likcAvise knoAvn as Las-Pur — the Las-piir I)ara’h,J and its inha- 
bitants arc the ])eople previously referred to as Kohistanis, all of Avhom arc of the 
Shia’h si!ct of Muhammadans.” 

Foi'ty-sewrdh Route. From Chugijd-fcm to (htpuz, lokich is one of the great nllages 

of the territory of DAngrak. 

“ The road from Chugya-tan to ^Pal, on the way to Mastuch, has bceu described in 
the previous route, 

“ From 'I’.-il you procciid forty kuroh north-east to Barisat, Avhich is a sm.all village 
inhabited by the Kohistaul people. On the Avay thither you pass througlj. an exceed- 
ingly mountainous tract, for the most part covered with perpetual suoav', and A'ery thinly 
inhabited. 

“ Having dc-scended from thence for a distance of eight kuroh in the* diri'ction of 
north-east you reach Tcro,§ and go on for five kuroh to the north from tlumce to 
Ghizir. Continuing oiiAvards for another six kuroh you reach Chashi,ll and then, by 
proceeding twelve kuroh more in the direction of north, arrive at Hahi-Mal. Froir 
thence the route leads on for seven kuroh north, inclining north-east, to Ivbalti'y ; and 
after going five kuroh still fiirther north you reach the point Avbcre th(^ Kbaltey river 
unites with the river of Warshigum. Continuing onwards for another Iavo kuroh in the 
direction of north-Avest you reach Gupuz,^ Avliich is a large village sitiuitcd on the 
river of Warshigum. 

“ From the mountain tract of Barisat or Barsat, a small river comes down, which, 
at the place before named, unites with the river of Wai shigum. You Avend your wa^ 
along by this same river, and the dara’h through Avhich you pass, and the river floAvs, is 
known as the Khal|;(;y Hara’h. Its inhabitants are Kohistdnis, and they pay allegiance 
to the Badshdhs of Kdshkdr.”** 

• At Tal tho route leading to Gupnz branches off. It was in this part that the Tariki stronghold of GanshlU, 
mentioned at page 170, was situated, ike note ft, pnge 237, paras. 15, 16, and 17. 

f Po«iibly meant that snow is at all times to be found in it, but the msaning of the original is as above. 

X See my “ Account of ^4shk&r and Panj-korah,” previously referred to, page 12. 

V This issHay ward’s Teraey. 

£ Not Chasti. There is another route to this place from the npper part of the KohistUn of Snw&t. 

. T These places are what Hayward wrote, “ Daimnl,” “ Khulti,” and “ Gupis,” and tho Mulla, “ DahinML** 

Khalta,” and « Qupis.” 

. ^,^ 'A tuaps generally, in eirtering the pwrts through which this paiticalar route liea^ yoa 

have tik a gKat ehahij^ witlf l{k460' feet high, which eppeim to boaod 
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Forty-eighth JRoute. "Prom Chugyd-lan to BdndtCh in Sutodd, or Suwdl, by way 

of Jabar. 

“From Oliugyjl-tan to Kundi-Gal or Gar the road has been already described 
(page 178). From the latter place two roads diverge, the left-hand one of which is as 
follows : — 

“East of Kundi-Gal there is a*small mountain (range) which is difficult to cross. 
Having crossed it, you proceed from thence one kuroh to tlie nortli-east, inclining east, 
and reach Kiiz (Lower) Ka tan, which lies on the left hand. You follow the course of 
the river of Jabar. From Kuz Ka-tan, distant half a knroh in the same direction, is 
Bar (Upper) Ka-tan, tilso lying on the left-hand side of the road ; and, after proceeding 
another kuroh east, you reach Jabar,* which is a large village, with the river called 
after it, flowing near by on the right hand. 

“ From this place two roads branch off. By the left-hand one you proceed six kuroh 
in the direction of east, inclining south-east from Jabar, to lJ-sheri,t tlu! name by which 
several villages are known, and the small dara’h in which they are situat(;d, after the 
name of a clan of the Yusufzi Afghans. The road thither is on the ascent. From 
thence you proceed, much in the same direction as before, for a distance of fourteen 
kuroh, to Fazil Banda’h, one of the largo villages of Suvrad; and on the way thither 
you have to cross a lofty defile known as the Ysir-kand Ghds’baey, or Pass, and its crest 
marks the boundary between Suwad and Panj-Korah. 

“ Leaving Fazil Bdnda’h, and proceeding for a distance of fourteen kuroh farther in 
the direction of south-east, you reach Bdma-Kheia’h,J which is a village of largo size, 
situated in the highest or northernmost part of Upper Suwad. From thence setting 
out, and procceditig three kuroh in the direction of south-west, you reach Shakar 
Hara’h, another considerable village, called after the dara’h in wdiich it lies. A river 
flows from the direction of Fazil Banda’h, which, near the village of Shakar Dara’h, 
unites with the river of Suwad, and in (iorning to the latter place you follow the 
course of that river. 

“From Shakar Dara’h you proceed two kuroh south and reach Nini-Gali, with the 
river of Suwad floAving near by on the left hand, through or over Avhat is called the 
Nfm-Gali Pass, Avhich is a spur from the mountains on the right hand, jutting out 
towards the river, Avhich it closely approaches. Proceeding another tw'^o kuroh south 
from the village of Nim-Gali§ you come to Bar Bauda’b, or Upper Banda’h, Avhich is a 
village of considerable size on the banks of the river of Suwad ; and, continuing onwards 
for anothbr kui’oh in the dirc(;tion of south-west, arrive at Kuz Banda’h, or Lower 
B6nda’h, which is also a village of some sizo.|| After going two kuroh more, in the 
same direction, you reach Damghar.^ This also is a large village, close to which, on 
the left hand, is one branch of the river of Suwad. 


tho Dava’h of Suw;it on llie north, and to run in nearly a-straight line from the Indus to Chitral. From what 
is menlioiKui in this route, ’which runs in the direction of north-east towards tho river of Warshigum, not 
“ Woorshigooint^’ it would sccin that, in this direction at least, you ascended by degrees, and reached a vast 
elevated tract of mountainous country, rather than to a great chain of mountains which you would have 
to ascend on one siilo and descend on the other, according to all our present maps 'with the exception of 
Haywanrs. 

• See my Kashkar and Panj-Korah ” paper, page 18. 

f Not “ Uchri,” for which Colonel MacGregor (juotc.s me as one of his authorities. I write the name as 
the peoples Hjiell it, IJ-sheri. See iny notice of Panj -Korah, in the paper above referred to. 

According to the map accompanying “the Mullah’s” explorations, there is no room for this well known 
dara’h, for he brings “ the Panjkora” river within niiieloen miles of the river of Suwat, with a great range of 
mountain?; between, leaving no space for another large vallc;y with a river running through it. 

t This is also written Banlm and Banba’h Kliela’h. See my “ Account of Suwat,” pages 30 and 31. 

§ There is a pas.s as well us a village named Nim-GalL In my “Account of Upper and Lower Suwdt,” 
which w:is printcil in (he “ Bengal Asiatic Journal ” while I was in England, through a printer’s error, the 
name has been printed with “ // *’ and “ w” — “ instead of with “ and “/w ” — as in the copy. It 
is, liowevor, correct in the miip. What J .sai'l re.-ipccting it wa.s ; — “ Passing this place (Banba Khcla’h) we 
“ caiiK^ to Banba Khel-i-Pd’in, or the Ixiwcr ; and from thence went ou lo Saubat and Kharera’i, the people of 
“ which were at fend, and wore fighting amongst cacli other. On leaching Shakar Dara’h in the evening, we 
“ were told that they had, that day, lost some twenty in killed and wounded on both sides. After staying for 

the iiiiiht at Shakar Dara’h, on tho morning of the 31st of August wo set out from thence, and, proceeding 
“ through tin; jiass of Nim-gali, over the spur (consisting of earth mixed with rocks and stones, and containing; 
** something of a yellow colour) which juts out abruptly from the mountains on our right hand, for about three 
“ quarters of a mile, towards one of the branches of the river, we again descended to the village of Nfm-gali, 

“ which Viea under the southern side of this spur, near tho river, and just opposite to Chhar-B&gh on the other 
“ side, whicli can be distiiietly seen.” Page 31. See also pago 233 of this Section of Notes. 

II Bar Ban4 i’h, or Banda'h-i-lhila, after Tdrnah and Manghiwar, is tho largest place in Suwdd at the presexit , 

day* . . . ' 

% The Akhund, Darwcznb, says, that wdien the officers of Akbar Badshdh ivere engage^ in building a fort 
Damghdr, at whicli period iiui troops were plundering and devastating Suwdt in all directions^ he accoxniH^ni!^ 
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“The right-hand route from Jahar is as follows. Leaving that ydace, and pro- 
ceeding twelve kuroh to the south-east, inclining south, you reach the large village of 
Kdbdn, belonging to the Yusufzi Afghdns. On the way thither you have to cross 
the mountains hy a lofty defile known as the Karbadi Ghas’haey. hVom Kulnin you* 
proceed seven kuroh south, inclining south-east, to Nihak,* which is tlic name of a 
large village, and dara’h, and on the way there is the lofty defile above mentioned. 
The water of the Nihak Dara’h runs to the westward and unites with the river of 
Panj-Korah. On the east it has a lofty mountain range, which can be crossed, and 
(Upper) Suwsid reached.” 

Forty-ninth Foute. From Chugyd-tan to Damghur of Simdd. 

“ The stalls of the road from Clmgya-tan to Tor-rnang luive been given already 
(page 178.) t 

“From the last-named place you proceed one kuroh and a half in the direction of 
south-east to lliza-Oram, a very small village, situated on the right-hand side of the 
road, on a spur of the mountains. You then go on for another kuroh (last and reach 
Uchtaey or tJehaiMey, a large village on the left-hand side, perched on an elevation of 
the mountains, as its name, in Pus’hto, imiicatos. A stream containing about enough 
water to turn a water-mill comes from the direction of this village and unites with the 
river of tho^ Gawrin Dai’a’h. 

“ From Uchataey you proceed another kuroh east, inclining south-east, to Shikoli,J 
another large village, on an elevation of the mountains, on the left-hand side of the 
road. A river also comes from that direction, and unites with the river of the 
Gllwrin Dara’h. After proceeding onwards from Shikoli one kuroh east, inclining 
north-east, yon reach Gii.wrin,§ another village of considerable size at the foot of the 
mountains. From the east and south of it a river issues, which, having passed to 
the south of Tor-mang, imitos with the river of Panj-Korah. The dara’h through 
which it flows, for such it is, is ealhid the Gilwrin Dara’h; and in proceeding on 
your way you follow the course of that river, and every footstep you take is on the 
ascent. 

“ licaving Ga wrin, you proceed up the mountain range for a distance of three kuroh 
in the direction of cast, and, having reached the crest, descend for a distance of three 
kuroh and a half, in the same direction as before, and reach Kala’-ga’i — signifying ‘ the 
Fortlets ’ — which is the name of a small village, on a spur of the mountains. The 
pass above referred to leading over thjs range is known as the Gawri'n Gha.s’haey, and 
its crest marks the boundary between the Panj-Korah territory and Suwad.^ On the 

— 9 

a number of Molizi Yusufzi.s who retired into one of the dani’hs on the extreino frontier o\‘ Siiw;'nl. This, 
probably, wa.s the first movement of tlie Molizis towards what has since become known as l*aihj-Korah, which 
now they almost exclusively hold. 

In his “exploration ’* of the dara’h in which the Niklu Khel Khwadozis are located, “ the Mullah must 
actually have passed this place, lie turned olf to the east, and cros.-ed the river lUiar, but iu exploring a 
valley one miglit natui-ally expect to hear of the chi(?f places in it. The Suo-gali Pass, too, lay lo his lel‘t iu 
going fi'om Chh^r-Hagh to Kharera’f (his Kararai.) Danighar is one of the most noted plaee.s in the. valley, but 
not a word do wc hear about it. 

* Niliak, Niii ka'h, or Ni-ak, ns it is variously written, is the name of a Dara'h about nine miles in length, at 
the present time also known us Labor, and the village and small fort at its entrance is called Liilior, and Malik 
Labor likewise. In about the middle of the valley is a small town or large villngt; called Jlanbra’li. and tiiglier up, 
towards its head, is Nhiga’i. The last Sultan of Suwat, Sultan Awes, son of Sultan Pahkal, having biuni over- 
thrown by the Khas’lu Afghans in several engagements, abandoned his csipital and the Dara’h of Suwat, and 
took up his residence in the Nihak Daruh, at that time styhd Nihak or Ni-ak of the Kafiristaii. There he 
built a strong fortress among tlu? hills, and there he continued to dwell till his death. He Jjad married, among 
other wives, a sister of Malik Ahmad, the chief of the Yiisufzis and Mandars, hut she was dead long previous 
to this, lie left two sons, Firuz Shah and Kazan Shah, but not by her. The latter was killed by the 
Ydsufzis, and his head brought to Khan Kaju, at the very time he was al)out to attack the Ghwariali Khel at 
Shaikh Tapdr. Tlie other son of SuJj;Hn Awes, Firuz Shah, ruled over the parts to the north for many 
years. He was succeeded by his son, Sultiiii Mdli, and he, by his sou, Sultan Zain ’Ali ; and in the same 
manner, for many generations, the descendants cf Sultan Awes continued to ruhi over those parts. 1 think it 
will be found that tlie Bddshdhs of K^shkdr, referred to in these surveys, arc, in some way, descended from this 
same family. Sec pages 162 and 178, and note J following page. 

t Or rather from Tof-maijg to Chugya-tan. • 

X It is quite different from Shikoli between Suwdt and the Abae-Sin, a little to the north-east of Ghizi 
Khdiii in .Huner, mentioned at pages 215 and 249. 

§, See also page 178- This name, as beforo state<i, it written Gavrin in two copies, which is, in all pro- 
bability^ an error for 6£wtin, as the two words in MS* aro liable to be mistaken. 

The names of tliis and other passes in this (Erection do not appear in our most recent maps, neither do we* 
heie find hny menUon of such passes as ^ ete. This is the Munjai Ghaki’* of 

the ^ i)( Kashmir^^ contained in the ** Gkograpbtcal 
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left-hand side, from a cleft in the mountains, a stream issues forth, which runs away 
tSo the eastward. 

“ I’rom KahV-ga’i yon descend to the side of the river just mentioned, and, having 
proceeded for a distance of one kuroh and a half in the direction of east, inclining 
south-east, reach Manjita'h, a small village situated lx.'twcen two small rivers, that is 
to say, one river flows from (he direction of Kala -ga'i, and the other comes from the 
left hand, from a gleu in the mountains. Towards the south they unite, and the 
united streams tiu-n contain a sullicicnt volume of water to turn about ten or twelve 
water-mills. 

■“ Leaving .Manjha’h and jn’oceeding one kuroh to the east, you reach Tiitan Bslnda’h, 
lying dislanf on the right-hand side, on a spur from the mountains. You then go on 
for another kuroh and a half in tl»e dire<diou of east, along the hefore-mentioned 
river, and arrive at the little village of Kala, M’hieh lies on the left hand, near by the 
road. Proceeding from tlienee for a. short distance farther towards the iouth, you 
reach the Dara’li of the Nikhi Khcl, so calh;d after that clan of the Khwadozi section 
of the sub-tribe of Ako/i Y^usuf/is, which lies on your left hand.* It is about six 
kuroh in length, and out of it a stream issues, Avhieh unites with the stream the 
course of which has been followed. From the point in question, when; the two rivers 
unite, you proceed for a distance of two kuroh, still keeping south, and reach ’Ali- 
fxrdm, a small village close by the way, on the right-hand side.f lien; the valley of 
Suw.Md, whi{;h von are now in, begins to open out, and then; is a wide area of plain, 
and the road !)(*eoines more lev(;l. The hefore-mentioned river flows away to your 
right linnd, and n(;ar the village of Chando-Khwara (more correctly Chanda’h 
Khwarey),J unites with the river of SuwYid. 

“ From ’All-Gram to Chaudo (Ghanda’h) Khwaroy is a distance of one kuroh in 
the direction oi‘ Avi'st, and from the latl<;r place to the village of llazarah, on the other 
side of the riv(;r of Suwad, is one kuroh south. Leaving tlx; village of ’Ali-Grdm, 
you pr()ce(;d one kuroh to the cast and reach the mazar — tomb and shrine — of the 


Vol. IL, for 187o, pniro 232. village of Munjlia’h, mentioned a few linos under, ia * there turned into 

Mun jai,” itiid tlie (.Uias lut'y or Pass appears to have been named after it, hut the discrepancy may have 
arisen Irom an iniporlectly uiider.stood conversation, in which the Oha.'j’haey or Pass leading from Manjhii’h 

over the mountains to tlic north towards Dir” luis been n)i.stakeii for jVlanjhey (the word inflected in tlu^ 
Afghan language would heeonie Man j hey) Gluis’hacy. In these part.*^, as well as in otlier parts of Alghanistau 
—•I may say (hronghoiit all the parts peopled by the Afghans — places have special local names as well as their 
specific one.s, hence discrepancies arise. J have known villages called by four or five difli*rent names, each of 
which, when explained, ap[K\*ji(»tl applicable, and there wa.s some difliculfy in Axing the nam(J of the* place 
aatisfactonly in con.sc<|neiico. Some places have Pus’hto names as well as their original ones. 

* 1 he details of this noire prove that “ the Mullah ” is out considerably ill bis calculations with regard to 
the PanjUora” river, as he calls it, immediately west of the Dara’h of the Nikbi Khel Khwadozis, as indicated 
by his iniip. 

I ‘’'I’lie Mullah’s ” map shows Lis route into this dara’h, and in his narrative ho says he halted a day, at a 
place calleil “Tighak.” He iniist, conse(|uently, have been within a short distance of K.ila and ’Ali-GrArn, but 
not a word do we hear respeciing them, or this route. 

J This village is inentiniic*d in tlie Yusuf/d history, iu wdiich the details of the conquest of SnwAt are also 
contained. It is al o siiislactory to find the account of the route confirmetl by a writer who wrote sonic three 
centuries and a liaU’ since. 

Afler Sult/n? A^'***^ had been obliged to abandon his capital and his territory, as already mentioned, his 
youngest son, Kazan Shah hy name, tuok up his residence in the mountains hounding Suw at north-west of 
Manglawar, wliile the. ilyas/.i Yri.^ulzis occupied the country (dose to th(». Suwad river as far as Daiivcsh Khel, 
Baz Khcl, Chanda’h oi (.’lianda Kliwan y, and Suc-gali. Kazan Shah made constant raids upon them ; and', when 
Khan Ka ju the fu hi against the Ghwariah Kind, the Ilyaszis were unabh* to send their contingent to his 
.army on acc(jmW ol Kazjiii Shall. On hearing of Khan Kaju’s movements, Kazan Shilh went oft* lo l\d>hghar 
(Ka.slikar ?), wlii(di teniiory lay very ruuir Suwad. The ruling race were all Musalmausoi the Sunni faith, and 
spoke Tni ki, but ilic bulk of the ruler’s snbji^cts wt^re KaAris or liiAdels. P'rom tlumce Kazan Shiih brought 
a cor siilcuihle for< (^ nguin.st the Ynsnfzis, plundered Dhvla’i, Cjiuiula’h KliAvayoy, and oilu r phic.es, as far 
down as the la.st-named village, killing and making captive llic people, rind taking po.ssessiun of their cattle and 
other property. 

Succours .''oon tiirred out, however, from the other Yusufzi villages, attacked Shah and his forces, 

and (Icle.iicd him. lli^ retired towards tlic mountains again, and the Afghans followed in pursuit, until they 
drove him beyond the Knr Ghus’hiu^y or Pass, beyond wdiicli was Kazan Shah’s boundary. This Ghds’haey is 
in Bar or Upper ^nwrid, west of Dhvla’i, in the direction of Darwi^sh Khel (that is, m« re towards the 
north), in the. inountains iorniing the northern boundary of the Suwdt Dara’li. The Kar Glids’haey is not laid 
4 lown in onr maps. 

About a montii nfter these; events, the festival of Basandor or Basant^ or Springy came round, which it waa 
usual among the Snwfuis to celebrate. Knowing that such was the custom, the Afghdns sent spies to ascertain 
when and where the Ikmaut would be held, and organized an expedition with the object of attacking ]{^aada 
Shah unawares. Having obtained the information, the Ydsuizia made a forced mar(*.h during the night 
pi^ccding the festival du}, and concealed themselves Wore the day broke among the ravines and other eon* 
venient plac^es near, ieil upon Kazan SLdh during the celebration of the festival, slaughtered ids follower^ 
kimseli, cut off his head, and retired. His head, as elsewhere mentioned, was brought to Khdn Kajd w1^ | 
daiCttiuped opposite Shaikh Tapdr when just about to cross the river to attack the 0hwarifii KheL : 
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Shahid Bdbd, as the Aklidnd, Karim-DAd, son of the Akhund, Darwczali (referred to 
at pages 236 and 243), 'is styled by bis votaries. The villagii Avhieli has sprung up 
round his tomb is now knoAvn as Kanjnan, which lies on the left hand, near tlu; road. 
You proceed from this place a short distance, about one kuroh, to the south-west, and 
reach Dam gh sir.” 

Khush-hal KhAn, the Khatak chief, I'efers to this place in his spiritc'd pornn, the 
"Ode to Spi’ing,” given in my "Translations from tlH^ Poetry of the Afghans,” 
page 150. He had gone into SuwAt to endciavour to youse the patriolisni of the 
YAsufzis to join the confederacy against the Mughals, but Avitliout elfeet. He 
says : — 

“ Siiico I arrivetl in this part, I have becoriK? a noiKMitity — 

Kither I am <lospicahh‘, or this people are iiil*iimoU'» ^rown. 

I cry out unto tliem, ‘ 'Froops/ ‘ troops/ until I :iin woiirv ; 
lUit, deaf to all, they neither say ‘Die! ’ nor ‘'Fhy sacrilicc! ’ 

When the state of the Yiisufzi.s hcc.aine known unto me, 

Lowaglmr was then my better place, not Damghar/* etj*. 

Ftflielh Moute. From Damghdr to Dawdrikah, which lies in the extreme northern 

part oj the territory of Sutodd. 

"The route between DarnghAr and Bar BAnda’li, or Upper PAnda’b, lias bceu 
already d(!scribed (fiage 230), and ojiposite the last-named village, on the right hand, 
on the other side of the river of SuwAd, is Chhar-BAgh, situatinl at the foot of tho 
mountains. 

" Setting out from Bar BAnda’h, you proceed half a kuroh to the north-east to 
Nim-Gali, a small village near the banks of the SuvvAd river. I'h’oin therute you go on 
in the same direction for about one kuroh and a half by the Nim-Gali Pass, which 
juts out towards a brauch of the river, as previously mentioned, to Shakar Dara’h, 
which is also situated lusar the river. After proceeding two kuroh farther, in much 
the same di reaction as before, you reach BAmA or Banba’h Kluda’h, wliich lies on the left- 
hand side of the road. Tliis is also tins name, of a dara’h, so called after one of tho 
khels or sections of ttie Akozi Yusufzis,* and from its farther (northern) part a stream 
issues, in volume sufficient to turn six or seven water-mills, wliich flows towards the 
south, and unites with the main river. 

" On th(! right hand, on the other side of the river, is Galx (or Galacy) BAgh, which 
is a large village situated at tho foot of the mountains. 

“Prom BAmA or Banba’h Khela’h you go on for a distance of two kuroh and a half 
to the north (north-east) to Knz (Lower) Darush Khcl,f another idllage of con- 
siderable size on the banks of the river of SuwAd ; and, continuing onwards in the 
same direction for four kuroh more, you reach Bar (Upper) Darush Khcl, on the 
banks of the same river. On the opposite side, at the foot of the mountains, is 
the large village of KhwAju Khel.J 

" Setting out from Bar Darush Khel, you proceed five kuroh in the same direction 
as before to KAlA-Kot,§ another large village on the river of SuwAd, and at this place 
the extreme point of SuwAd in this direction is reached. 

“ On the opposite side of the river is the largo village of Khuna’h, also called 
KhAna’h Khela a, at the foot of the mountains facing Darush or Darwosh Khel. 


♦ A small section or khel of the Shdraizis. 

■f Now known as Kuz Darwesb Khcl, or Darwesli Khel-i-Pa’in, ami the other as Bar Darwosh Khel, or 
Darwesh Kliel-i-Bala. It was at this latter place, on his way down the valley, tliat the ptn-son I despatched 
into Suwat in 1858 tiad a narrow escape from the Suwatfs. Ho says, “ We liift Landaey and proceedcHl to tho 
** village of Darwosh Kliel-i-Bala, or the Higher, about eight miles distant, passing several small handu*hs or 
" hamlets of four or five houses hy the way, Tho ground all along our route, which lay at the skirt of tho 
“ mountains, was very irregular and hilly, and tho cultivation was very scanty. A rivulet run.s through this 
village, whicli is shaded by a number of fine trees, under whose shade there are mostpie^, ami hvjra'hs (colls or 
“ closets they may be termed) for or students, of whom many come here to study ; and, altogether, it is 

‘‘ a very picturesque and pleasant spot. At this place we were very much distressed ami annoyed by tho Malik 
OP hcad-mau, and a MulU or priest, both Siiwitis. Tho Malik wished to take away my clothes and papers, 
and the Muilii ordered me to show my papers to him. There is no doubt that, in case I had shown him 
“ my papers^ and he had seen what was contained in them respecting Suwilt, we should all three have beea 
“ lost. By great good luck, however, some guests happened to arrive just at this time, and occupied the whole 
“ of our persecutors’ attention. This we took advaiitago of to make ourselves scarce with all speed, and reached. 
“ DarweshdShol-i-P&’ini or the Lower^ some distance from the other village. Here wo halted for some time to 
“rest ourselves, an.Vl made inquiries about books and old coins, but without success. I found that the 
“ S&dfaAaV or woollen acatfs 1 before alluded both whitei bladt, and floweredi are manufactured at these 
two vill^es just mentidped/’ ^ v ^ 

1 To style this p4se, Palled aftc^ Its inbabitaQts^ ^‘Ehwasosaif”^ w be a retj great error. 

I Unknown tb/* the MulIdv^ai>pare^tl^^^^ 


) 
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“ From Kalii-Kot you proceed another eight kuroh north, inclining north-east as 
before, to Dawarika’h,* wliich is inhabited by Kohistdnis;' and from this place 
upwards the race of people called Spin Kafiris, or White-clad Unheliov(!rs, dwell. f 
The mountains in that part (around the Kohistan, as the upper part of the Suwdd 
valley is called above tlie jlfghan boundary to the source of the river) are clothed in 
perpetual snow, and out of them the river of Suwad issues. 

“ Fi'om D.nmgliar to Kala-Kot thert^ are numerous populous villages, and much 
■cultivation; and from the clefts, glens, or lateral dara’hs, on either side of the two 
ranges bounding tlui dara’h of Sinvitd, several streams of greater or lesser volume rise, 
and, tlowiiig down, unite with the main river. Facing the two Ban da’ hs Upper 
and Lowi'r, on t in? eastern side of the river of Suwad, there is the large Dara’h of 
Manglawar, in which is the toAvn of that uam(\ You cross the river by means of a 
raft to ])roce('d thither, and through the darn’ll is the route into Buuer, which is 
described fartlu'r on.” 

Manglawar, now a village, is situated at the entrance of a small dara’h or valley, 
running to the north-cast. Between it and Mingowara’h, farther down the river, a 
spur from the mountains hounding Suwad to tin' cast approaches close to the river, or 
rather tins rivesr to it. In the summer months, when the river is at its height, there is 
no otlnu’ road betwi^en these two places, and into the central parts of the Suwad 
valley, except by the Shameli Pass, leading over this spur. In the winter months 
there is a practicable road along the river’s hank below the spur. 

Subsequent to the forcing of the Mala’h-khand Pass, described at page 240, 
the Afghans ('iicountcrcd the Sultan of Suwad in battle near 'I'aniah. lie was 
defeated with great loss, including most of his kinsmen and Cliiefs left dead on the 
field, and fled across the river to Tirliang, while the victors returncid towards 
Tdrnah, 

The Sultiin made for Damghar by way of the Suc-gali Pass, and lost his way 
among the mountains. He; succe<:Hh!d in finding it again, crossed the river, and 
reached his capital, which was the city of Manglawar. 

Sul)sequ(!nt to the capture, of the stronghold of the Gibari Sull/m of Bajawr, Bilbar 
Bddshah, Avho want(‘d to get Malik Ahmad into his power, crossed the river of Panj- 
Korah and (Uicampcd at Dayanin, and entered Suwat by 'J'ulash. Dayariin is situated 
about two kuroh from the T’ra’l Glias’hacy or Pa.ss. The defile by which Babar 
entered Suwad was called Da Bfibar Gluis’lu from that day. It lies farther north than 
the Kat-^ala’h G has’haey, and is distant about three kuroh north-na^st of tluj Uchhdn, 
as the two villages of .iJcibh are styled, lie made a dash from thence on Manglawar, 
crossing the river of Suwad at the Hasan Dora’i ferry. What his real c)hj(‘et was does 
not appear. His ostcnsiblq objeid was to get Malik Ahmad to come to him ; and he 
seems to haVjC hecn favourably inclined towards the Suwati Sultan, and hostile towards 
the Yusufzi and Mandav Afghans. 

Manglawar was, however, too strong a place to he assailed except by a large force, 
and a regular iiiv(!stuieiit. Babar, finding his efforts would be useless, retired, and 
rejoined the force left to guard his camp at Dayarun by the Kdt-gala’h Pass. The 
•city and citadel of Manghuvar was the ca[)ital of the Jahangiritin Sulfi'ms. The fortress 
was situated on the skirt of a hill, and was very strong. It contained numerous 
fine huildjngs, consisting of masjids, palaces, squares, bazdrs, and other public 
edifices, add streams of water ran through the city. Subsequently, when the 
Sultiin hadl to abandon it, and retire into the mountain fiistnesses to the north, and 
the Yusufzfs and Mandars obtained possession of it, they destroyed and laid waste the 
city, hut tlije fortress and buildings within it were of too solid a constrmition to be 
demolished easily, and they were left to the ravages of time. Their remains may still 
be seen. The city was situated in what is called Upper Suvvdt, and the ruins lie near 
the skirt of the mountains to the cast, and near it are two small streams, which, after 
flowing for ^ihout two kuroh, fall into the main river. The Dara’h of Manglawar is 
described at page 253. 

When Maliic Shdh Man?ur’s daughter, Bibi Mubaraka’h, whose hand B4bar 
Bddshfih had demanded in mamage — he having seen her and fallen in love with her 
when he had, on a previous occasion, entered Suwdd in the di.sguise of a !l^alandar-~ 


* This name, kno\rii to the author of these surveys ninety years ago, like that of the B&shkiir I^m*h<r«I idOiy: 
not refer to the Kohi.stan of Suwad— has not hitherto been made known to Europeans, and eseapeti the i 
of the person whom I sent into Suwdt, and whose account of the Kohistiu is mentioned, farther on, ' 
Mullah ” also did not discover it. • ■ ; , 

f iSsc pages 161, 190, and 228. 
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-was escorted from her father’s house to Bdbar’s camp near Dayardn, the escort came 
. from the Sama’h into Suwat by the Mhora’h, or, as the Afghans style it, the Mora’h 
Pass (inflected, it becomes Morey), and then proceeded by way of Cbalc-Dura’h, TJchh, 
the Kat-gala’h Pass, into Tabish, and from thence towards Dayarun by the T’ra’i 
Pass, a kur 9 h distant from which, near Dayarun, Babar’s camp was pitchiKl. At the 
foot of the T’ra’i Pass the lady was received hy a M ugiial escort, sent to receive her, 
a-rnl the Afgluins turned back again on their way homewai’ds. 

The T’ra’i Ghas’haey or Pass is the spot where Zain Khan was stopped hy the 
Ydsufzis and Mandars, when he was on his w'ay into Suwad from the side of Bajawr, 
described at page 169, and when, by a stratagem, he succeeded in entering their tei-ri- 
tory by anotl>er route, the Ktlt-gala’li Pass apparently. 

The usual road from SuAA'^ad and parts adjacent to Kiibul was, and still is, by the 
T’ra'i Gluis’haey. The YiisAxfzis and Mandai-j?, on th(dr way between Kabul and their 
territory, used it, in order to avoid passing through the country between Pes’liawar 
and Jalal-abdd, held hy the Khalils and other Gluvariah Khel tril)es. The road led 
by Tarna’h, Chak-Dara’h, and the T’ra’i Ghas’haey, through Bajawr to Kawa’h-ga’i, 
and then tlirough Ktinar and Ksimsin. 

The author of these surveys does not appear to have entered the upper part of the 
Smviid valley, which is much to be regretted, and merely refers to it en passant. I 
will therefore give an extract from the narrative of an intelligent man of Turkish , 
descent, but a native of Western Afghanistan, a Pex*sian and Pus’hto scholar, who had 
passed many years in my service and knew Avhat information I required, whom I 
despatched into Suwat or Suwad as far back as 1858, as already mentioned. 

He went up the valley by the east bank and returned by the opposite side. Leaving 
Manglawar, and proceeding by w^ay of Chhar-Bdgh, before referred to, and Kabul- 
Grdm, he reaehtsd Khiizah Kbcl. His narrative is as follows : — 

“ We again set out up the valley, and passing Bar Shern, or Upper Shorn, and 
Kdz Shern, or Lower Sheim, 'and Khoixah, we reached Pcihiey and Ban-wari. At 


Petaey avo found it so excessively cold (it AA'^as the end of August) that one t!Ould not 
drink water Avith any degree of comfort. I ventured to enter the riv(;r for a few 
paces, but soon had to (jorne out, and was glad to shind in the sun, on the rocks, to 
get some warmth into ray feet again. The peoj^le Avere then sitting in the sun for 
warmth, and all slept in their dwellings at night, it being too cold to sleep outside. I 
saw snow on the mountains about ten or tAA^elve miles off. 


“ At this village I also met, for the first time, some of the people of the mountain 
tracts north of Suwat, together with some of the Gilgit people, who had come here, to 
purchase salt. They were all clothed in thick woollen garments, woven Avholly from 
pashm, coats, trowsers (drawers), caps and all, and wmre sandals on their feet, the 
two great toes being left bare. They tAvist strips . of coav or goat leather about the 
feet and legs as far as the knee. The women dress similarly to the men, Avith the 
exception of the covering for the legs. These people were in appearance something 
like the people of Badakhshan, and although, to look at, they were not very poAverfully 
built, they carry loads equal to that of an ox of Pes’hawar and the Panj-db. I could 
not understand a word of their language, except that they called salt Itm, Avhich is, 
Sanskrit, Ion. The salt is brought hero by the Khataks from their OAvn country for 
sale, and the people of the Kohistdn to the north, near which Petaey is situated, com& 
down as far as this place to purclmse it. . . . The villages in this part of Suwdt 

are much smaller and more scattered than in the central parts of the valley ; and ihe 
people of each village are generally at feud with each other, and, consequently, little 
or no intercourse takes place between them. 

“ In the vicinity of this village the peculiar mineral substance like gravel, called 
chardta'i, mentioned elsewhere, is found in great quantities. Here, too, the valley is 
not more than half a mile in width, the banks of the river are very high, the fields are 
few, and the extent of cultivation insignificant. , 

“ There are more mills in this part of the valley than in any other part of Suwdt. 
Much honey is produced here likeAvlse. The people of Suwdt take great care of their 
bees, and make hives for them after the following fashion. They place a large 
earthen pot in a or niche, made in the side wall of the house, with the bottom of 
the pot turned outwards and the mouth inwards, the mouth being just level with the 
interior w^ll. They then plaster all around with mud mortar, so that the pot may not 
move about or fall, out of the niche. The mouth is then closed with mud mortar» 
while the bees enter by a hole made for them in the bottom of the pot or hive whick 
it turhed Outside. When the hive is weUi stored with honey, the mouth of the pot is 
reopened from tfie iiteii(» of hbiiser hinhung ww-^ung, whi^ 
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smokes, is applied thereto. On this the hees get out, and then the hand is inserted, 
and the honey removed, hut some of the comb is left for the bees. The mouth of 
the pot is then closed up again. 

“ This part of the Suwat .Oara’h is also famous for its fruits, every description of 
which comes into season earlier in this vicinity than in any other part of the valley. 
There are no Hindus in these villages hereabouts: the ParAnchahs* are the only 
traders and shopkeepers to be found so far upwards. 

“ The complexion of the people of Upper Suwdt is quite diff(;rcnt from that of the 
people lower down the valley, and the men are generally fair and good looking. The 
females of the Kohistan of Suwat, about to be described, are very handsome, as are 
likewise those of Kashkar, who are sometimes seen in this part. 

“ I should mention here that, from TArnah to Chhdr-BAgh, the ground rises 
gradually, and thence to Khuzah Khel still more so, and that, at every hundred paces 
almost, the difference can be distinguished. 

“ IVom Petacy we proceeded onwards about three miles to Pi-A, the ground rising 
considerably and abruptly until we came to the village. It is the last held by the 
YAsufzi AfghAns in the northern extremity of the SuwAt valley, f which here termi- 
nates (politically, at least). Beyond, the country is called the KohistAn, which is, 
however, the Persian word for highlands, and generally used throughout most parts of 
Central Asia to designate all mountain tracts. Between this place (Pi-A) and Petaoy 
also, the riv(‘r boils and foams along with great impetuosity, and in point of volume it 
is more considerable than the Arghand Ab, near KandahAr, even Avhen its volume is 
greatest. 

“ About four or five miles farther up the valley, beyond the Yusufzi boundary, there 
are a few hamlets, the two principal of which are called Chiir-ra’i, on the east bank, 
and TirAtaey, on the opposite side. These villages are inhabited by the descendants of 
the Akliimd, Harwezah. The whole of SuwAt was conquered, as far north as Pi-A, in 
the time of Malik Ahmad and Shaikh Mali, it is said, but these few villages here 
referred to were acquired from the Spin KAfiris (all people are termed KAfiri by the 
AfghAns who are not of the same faith as themselves, hence^ the terra is rather 
ambiguous) about a century and a lialf after, in the time of the Akhund, Karim-HAd, 
aon of the Akhiind, Harwezah. A t the capture of Tinitaey Karim-HAd lost his life. 
I was informed by the people here, that, some years since, a number of dead bodies 
were discovered buried in a mound at the side of a hill near TirAtaey. The bodies 
were quite perfect, as if but recently dead, and luul been buried with their arms, con- 
sisting of bows and arrows, axes, and swords 

Having now reached the boundary of the AfghAn portion of Upper SuwAt, beyond 
which I could not then penetrate, we prepared to cross the river and return home by 
the opposite (western) bank, but, before giving an account of our homeward journey, 
I will here give you the information I gained respecting the country beyond, up to the 
source of the SuwAt river, which I obtained from an intelligent AfghAn who passed 
several years there. 

After leaving Pi-A, the boundary of Upper SuwAt, the first village is Chur-ra’i,J 
beyond which the AfghAn language ceases to be spoken, and the KohistAni language 
is used. The first village beyond that again is BirAn-yAl, inhabited by the TorA Al, or 
Torw Al, which is situated on the western bank of the KohistAn river, as the river of 
SuwAt is here also termed. The distance between BirAn-yAl and the village of Chiir-ra’i 
is about eight miles, from the first of which places the KohistAn may bo said to com- 
mence.^ Prom BirAn-yAl to the extremity of the valley, at the mountain known as 


• Paninchah is not the name of a tribe : in Pu.s’hto it signifies a merecr, draper, or cloth merchant in generial, 
but they are Musalmdns, and carry on an extensive trade, chiefly in cloth, piece goods, and the like, also tea^ 
and a few other articles, with great part of Central Asia. They arc doubtless the remains of one of the tribes 
displaced by the Afghans, or by others who preceded the Afghans, but who have, with many other tribes, been 



leaving the boundary of the (sic) Upper Swat From this point the valley is inhabited by Kohistanis, wBo 
do not understand mucJi Pashtd. They are called here Torwals. — (Raverty)'* . , 

I must protest against such erroneous statements as the above. 1 never wrote anything of this kind, am 
must deprecate such errors being laid to my charge. What I did write will be found in my Aocoant 
“ Upper and Lower Suwdt,” and in the text above. ’'v; 

There is some difference between ** Chdr-fa’i and Chara,” as much indeed as between 
“Pashtd.” 

The people do not consist of Tord Al, or Torw Al only, but Girwis also, and GiSJars, as mentiompd a fe# p 
farther on. It is very probable that the termination il, in Biriin*ydl— Bir&ny Al«— means tribe, as in Jil^l 

\ the Mullws ** narrative, para. 19 * r 




Sar Dzd’e, is a distance of seventy-five miles,* but it is so narrow in some places that 
a stone thrown from one side reaches the other ; in short, it is about a bow-shot across. 
The whole of this space is occupied by two tribes, first the Toni Al, or Torw Al,f 
sometimes called Rud-baris, and above them again is the Garwi tribo.J Tbe former 
amount to about nine thousand adult males, and the latter to about thi-cc thousand, 
hence it will be noticed that this tract is pretty well populated. The villages belonging 
to the Toni Al, from south to north, are : — ^Biran-yal, west of tbe riv(;r, (light miles 
above Chur-ra’i ; Cham, also on the west side ; Gornaey, on the east ; Cbawat-Gram, 
on the west ; lldmet, on the east side; Chiikil, on tlie east ; Ajru Kalaey (tbe Tus’hto 
word for village), on the west bank; and Man-kial, on tbe east.§ All tbese belong to 
the Tord Al. Pash-mal, on the west side ; llar-ysini, on the east ; Jlahi-Kot, on the 
west'; iJshu, on the east; Kaldm, on the west;|| and Utror, also on the west bank, 
belong to the Garwi tribe. After these, still farther north-west, are three villages 
belonging to the people known as .Giijars,1[ and called the Bainla’lis or ‘Hamlets* 
of the G lijarsin, one of which is called Sar-Bancla’li, inliabited by about tif ty families. 
It is close under the mountaiji of Sar-Dza’c, the mountain barrier closing tbe extremity 
of the valley to the north. These villages contain, altogether, about six hundred 
dwellings. 

“ A short distance to the south of Sar-Bancla’h there is a marshy meadow-like plain 
of some extent, probably about fiftcjcn jaribs** of land. This is called the Jal-gah, a 
term derived from Sanskrit ‘ water,’ and Persian ‘ (/a/i,’ ‘place’ — the place of 

water or streams — but not the proper name of any place.fi- The springs or rivulets 
issuing from this marshy meadow, having collected together, flow downwards towards 
the south, and form the Suwdd river, or, correctly speaking, the river of Suwat, or 
river of tlic Suwat valley. 


♦ My iiiforinant says, in the original, fifty kos^ which I calculated at three miles to two kos. This is too 

much, however, because the kos in this part, called the kaehchd kos by Hindi speaking people, is just about 

a mile, and no more, and therefore tlie distances between places from this point are less in the same 
propoi'tioQ. 

t These tribes are evidently portions of one of the three Tajzik tribes, namely, tln^ Gibari, Mutrawi, or 
Munuall, the greater part of which people abandoned their native country, and took possession of Pakhal or 
Pakhal.Vi when the Khas’hi Afghans conquered Suwat. 

J Here a good. road diverges, which leiuls to the Ahae-Sin or Indus, aud to Gilgit and Yasin. There are 
indeed several routes, both on the (iast and west sides of tbe valley, leading into the tracts bounding it on either 
hand. Afghans from Suwat have often joined in the wars carricid on by the Musahnaus of Yasin, Gilgit, and 
Kashkar, against the Sikhs and Dograhs of Kash-mir, and have followed the routes referred to. 

Out of tlie places here named, “ the Mullah ’’ mentions “ Baraniul,’' “ Churrai,” “ Cham,** ‘‘ Kahim,** 

<*Mankial,” “ Ushu,” and “ Utrot.** Ho turns Utror into Utrot, unable, apparently, to catch the local 

pronunciation. 

§ 'J'lio most correct way of writing this is Toru Al, or Torw Al, not Torwal. The Al is the samo as is 
described in the following note "ffj para. 14. I believe I was the first to notice these tribes some twenty years 
ago, but, although the “ Torwals” have been recently noticed by Major Biddulpli, neither the other name by 
which they ^re known, nor the (Jarwis appear to have been yet discovered by others. 

II From which point the dara*h inclines more to the north-west instead of north, us shown in my sketch 
map. A road leacls from it to Gupuz, on the VVarshigum river, and into Kashkar. 

if See page 21o. 

Ajarih is sixty yards by sixty. 

ft But which constiintly appears in our maps as such, cveu in “ Afghan Tiirkistan,*’‘so called by Europeans, 
or rather by English writers. 

Hero again I am mis-quoted. Colonel MacGregor has, Vol, II., Part I., p. 28 : — ** Jalgah, a marshy plain in 

Ydghistaii, from which the Swat river takes its rise, whence, in the first part of its course, this river is called 
^ the river of Jalgah. — (Raverty)'* 

What I wrote in my Account of Upper and Lower Suwdt,** page 27, is precisely as in the text above. 

The most disappointing, and, I may say, inexplicable part of “ tho Mullah’s ” journey is his “ explorations " 
in tho Kohistdn of Suw/ul. I should have thought that one of tho chief points to discover and determine, if' 
not the primary object of his journey, was the source of the river of the Suwat valley, but wc arc left in much 
tho same |)osition as before. 

First he says, in para. 22 of his “ Narrative,” “ Six miles above Churrai, near Nilwe Baranial (Chur-ya’i and 

Naw-ey or New BirAny-al, probably) the Swdt river divides into two streams of about equal dimensions (stc), 

one from the Kalam direction, wliich I followed, and the other from the Daral valley,” but which of tho two 
is to be considered the “ Swdt river ” he docs not inform us. - 


“ The Mullah’s ” Dardl valley is the Cha-yal Dara’h of my sketch map. The person who described the 
Eohistdn of Suw&t to my explorer, being more intent on the valley through which tho river of Suwat flowed, 
did not take the lesser dara’hs on either side into as much account as he miglit have done ; and it was more 
particularly in reference to the river of Suw&t that my man instituted his inquiries. 

In the following paragraph ‘^the Mullah” says:—**! arrived at Utrot vid Kal&m. E&lam is situated 
** between two rivers, one flowing from Utrot (an error for Utpr), and the other from Ushu (Cshti). . • . 
** In nearingi Utrot I crossed, by a third wooden bridge, a very large stream called the Qabri&l, which is the 
^ laota source of tbe river.” 


Here^ then, be gives us some in^catloo of wjjieh branch he considers tq be the ** Sw&t river, ^ which ia 
and agrees with Ihe infon^ in my acooimt, pubUshed^ twenty years ago, and in 

of ikbiih j loff ike Usbd: Ihwh comes from the 

• . .. ^ 1^ -The dsscrihad it to my 
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On first issuing fortlij and for some distance, it is called ‘ the water of the Jal-gah/ 
and afterwards enters the boundary of the Gdrwi tribe, and from tlience flows on, in a 
south-easterly direction, to TJ tror. * From that point, under t lie name of * river of U tror/ 
it flows down opposite to the entrance to the JJaraMi of iTsliu, lying in a norih-easterly 
direction, out of which a stream issues, and unites with the TJtroi* river near the village 
of Kilhlm, situated on the west side of the stream. Still lower down, it i*ec(iives the 


an uuinstructod person, who knew nothing of surveying or the use of instruments ; and, as before-mentioned, 
the river of Snwat b(*ing the chief subj(*<!t on whkdi inquiry was made, both he and iny man considered the 
side dara’lis (piilc a subordinate matter, although they arc all as correetly mdicjited as we could expect, 
perhaps, under the eircumstanees, and without actual survey. ‘‘The M idl ah’s ” account, as far as it goes, 
confirms the man’s stateinenls. 

In paragraph 2o “the Mnlhih” says “ the (labriar* — which he just before mentioned as “the main fiourec 
“ of the Swat rivi'i*” — “ flows from a glacier situated about three miles distant from the road,” hut ho neither 
visited what he calls the Gabrial village, nor did lui trace up to its “ main source, the Swat river,” which, he 
says, was but about three miles distant from the road.” Although detained at Utrot (Utror) “ for two days 
on aeconnt of lu‘avy snow ” he was able to go on to “ I/irnnti,” but, apparently, unable to trace tlio “ Swat 
river” to its glacier, which might have been considered the sine qua non of his explorations. 

On bis way to this “Lamuti,” likewise, he reached a zvdraV" and ^\masjid^ but, strange to say, he gives 
it no name, although he vi.sited it again on his return from “Lamuti.” On this occasion, also, he went up the 
stream issuing liom the Ushu Dara’h, instead of attempting, at least, to traci? “the main source of the Swat 
river.” 

According to my sketch map, the distance from Kxilam to the jal-f/dh or jaUffah under the great mountain 
of Sar-Dzae, wluue the river rise.s is mucli tJie same as in “ the Mullah’s” map — about ten oi eleven miles; 
and, had Ik; gone towards the “main source,” he would have found another there, for it is very 

probalde that the water in the marshy ineadow-likc^ plain 1 liave described comes from a glacier in the mountain 
range near or at Sar-Dzji’t*. In the month of July the jaUgdh would, probably. Lave been in the same 
state as “the Mullah’s which is the source of the river of the tTsliu Dam’h, “ the water being only 
visible in pools here and there, the jahba being almost frozen over.” In August, however, this jaba'b would 
have been similar in appearance to i\\Q jal-gdhy tlie source of the rivin* of Suvvat. 

“ Tlie Mullah,” or bis translator for him, has mistaken the correct meaning oi'jaba'hy not “ jabba,” which is a 
word used in tlu; Pus’lito or Afghan language, signifying “ a marshy tract where water aceuinulales,” “a bog,” 
«nd the Uk(*, which, in the culd season, would be frozen over, but which is not a hike. See note J, j)age 243. 

As “the Mullah” was turning his back to the Dara’h of Suwat and passing this “yV/Mn,” the sun was 
netting, and with it set onr liopes, for tlie {jresent at least, and possibly for an indelinile lime, of settling or 
setting at rest, from actual observation and survey, the <loubtful point respecting the source of the river of 
Suwde. 

It will be noliced that “ the Mnlhili ” has a “ Gabrial,” both in the Ivobi.stau of Suwat and in the uj>pcr part 
of what he calls “the Kandiah valley.” This wonhl appear strange if not explained. He has not done it, and 
1 will. He should have written, village of the Garwi Al,” not “ village of Gabrial.’’ Both parts refeired to 
are inhabited by Garwi A I or Garwi tribe, niontioned in iny former account of Suwat, and on the pn-creding 
page 237. They mag be of the race referred to at pages 161, 171, and 228 as Spin Kafiris, but, in all pro- 
bability, they are Tajzik Gibaris, fiorn the termination di. This Al occurs in a number of names curremt in 
these parts, such as Birany Al, Manki .\1, Gay Al, Dari Al, etc., as well as in Pal Al, Dud Al, Hindau Al 
(vuL, “Ilindwal ”), and the like. 

A knowledge of the past history, the langmige, and etlinology of a country or tract to be surveyed, would 
be of great advantage.* to a surveyor, as well as to an explorer. # 

There is another inatti*r I must mention in the interest of geographical science, and that is, that it is neces- 
sary to receive “ the Mullah’s ” explorations with some caution; and it is clear that a great deal must be 
taken on trust, for the following rea-sons. On a former occasion he is said to have surveged the* whole route 
from Sar ].;is-pur to the Tal Pass, and down the Panjkora river;” and in his map accompanying the account 
of his “ ex plural ions ” and “.surv(*ys,” the Tal Pass is in Jut. 35® 30' N., and long, 72® 20' E., while in his 
“Swat” iiinp, just issued, the 'Fal l^iss is in Jat. 35® 48^' (a difference of 18 J geographical miles), and 
long. 72® 15^-' (a difference of 4 J miles). Tii the former map his “ Eamuti ” is 2 miles south of the Tal Pass ; 
in his last map it is 24 miles. “ Dir” was then 31 miles from the 'Fal Ph.ss, now it is 44. In the fa met map, 
from “ Seo ” to “ Lilmuti ” is 60 miles, in the last map it is but 54 ; from “ Tal ” to “ Cbifrur ” was then 
36 miles, now it is but 19 ; from the “Lahori Pass” to “ Tal” was 25^ miles, now it is 37 ; fiom “Lamuti” 
to “Chilral” was 27 miles, now it is 38, In this manner, between his two journeys, the tract of country lying 
between the Indus and the river of Cliitral or Kashkju*, not greater in extent than two degrees of longitudo 
and one of latitude, has shrunk, in some instances, as much as 23 or 24 miles. It can scarcely Ixi considered, 
therefore, that his present work “ fits in very nicely ” with his former explorations, and both must bo received 
with some degree of caution. When 1 come to the route leading fi om the Dara'h of Suwilt into Buner, and 
^across the Indus into the Ilazarah, 1 shall have to notice some other discrepancies. 

When “ the Mullah” is right in his statements, however, it is hard that he should be condemned. With 
'regard to bis use of the term “Kohistiln of Swat,” in the 33rd paragraph of his narrative,’! notice that I.ieii-< 
tenant-Colonel H. C. B. Tanner, R.E., in liis foot-iiote»s thereto, says, “The Mullah has oddly omiited to 
give tile name of this tract, whicli comprises one, if not more, of his Kohistans, and which is called 
“ Bashkar.” 

In this instance, however, “ the Mullah ” is perfectly right, and had he called the Kohist-an of Suwdt by the 
name of BaJikar he would hav.e made a great mistake. There are several Kohistans besides “the Mullah^a’*: 
*«*one, if not more.” The word is rnertdy the I-rani term for a mountainous tract, but it is somewhat loosely 
4 ipplied. Other dara’hs intervene between the Kohistan of Suwat ami the Bdshkar Dara’h. The latter I bttfi 
already descrihed, at page 194; and it terminates on the north and east at the Tal Ghds’haey or Pass. TW 
river running through it is also called the river of Bashkar. See also page 229. 

As to the “ peculiar and difficult dialect of the so-eallcd Dard group of languages,” referred to^in tb€> MlWii I 
foot-notes, and said to be spoken by the so-called Ba^hkaris, all 1 can say is, that joT is pure Pus’bt^jp^i 
. klMiriyat-^noi “ khai rat,” which signifies “alms,” “charity,” etc., — ^pure ’Arabic, but commonly 
the lower part of the Dura’h of Bashkir is peopled by Yiisufzi Afghans, and the upper part hr frii' iiititiillilny' 
0Ot Suwat Kohist^is — the use of such words are accounted for without going to VM*nHin • 
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stream flomng out of the Dara’h of ChA-yal, which lies in a south-westerly direction, 
near the village of Sb4.Grdm on the western bank. East of the TJtror river, and about 
half a mile lower down, is the village of Chur-ra’i, wliere the name of the river again 
chants, and it is then known as ‘ the Sind, or river of the KohisUn.’ On reaching 
the villages of Pi-A and Tirataey, it receives the name of ‘ river of Suwat,’ having, 
during its dourse, received, little by little, the waters of several rivulets from the other 
small dara’hs on either side. 

“ At the extreme head of the valley, near the mountain of Sar-Dza’e, there is a 
pass leading into Kashksir ; another road on the eastern side loads to Gilgit, through 
the Dara’h of TJshi'i; and a third leads into Panj-Korah, through the Clia-yal Dara’h. 

“Throughout the whole of this upper portion of the valley, from Sar-Bdnda’h 
down to the boundary of the AfghAn portion of Upper Suwat, there are an immense 
number of trees along the river’s banks, and the mountains are wooded to their 
summits. .* . . . 

“ As there was no raft at. Pi-a by which we could get across the river — such a thing 
as a boat is not known — we had to retrace our steps down the east bank of the river to 
Ban-W’ari, where we found one, and crossed over to the village of Landaey,* which is 
about two hundred paces from the west bank, the breadth of the river at this ferry 
being about one hundred yards. The banks are very steep hoi‘c, and the river is veiy 
deep. I observed that, where the stream was deep, the banks were stee[> and scarped, 
but, where the water was shallow and spread out more, there the banks w'ere like the 
sea-shore, moi*e sloping and gravelly. Having now reached the opposite bank, we 
began our journey homewards.” 


Fifty-Jirsl^ Foute. From Kabul to Famghdr of Sutedd, by way of 'Ash-Nagharj 
a distonce of one hundred and forty kuroh east, inclining north-east. 

“ The road from KAbul to PrAng has been previously described (at page 176). 
Prom thence you proceed one kuroh to the north-w'cst, inclining north, to ChhAr- 
Sada’h, a largo village near the banks of the Jinda’h river, and then another kuroh and 
a half north-east to Radzar, also a considerable village, near the banks of the same 
river, ■which is distant about half a kuroh on the left-hand side. Going on for another 
kuroh and a half, still keeping in the same direction, you reach the large village of 
Utmdnzi, and another kuroh, inclining more to the west, brings you to Trangzf. 
You then go one kuroh, much in the same direction as before, to ’Umarzi, another kuroh 
in the same direction, to Sher-pao, also written Sher-pa,f and two kuroh more to 
Tangacy, which is a town of some size. All these large villages, or rather towns, 
belong to the Muhammadzi Afghans, who have been located here ever since the 
district was assigned them by the Yusufzis and Mandars after their conquest’ of these 
parts from the Dilazdks,J and are now known as Hasht-Nagar, the first word being 
TAjzik and the otlujv Sanskrit, and signifying ‘ eight towms,’ but, as previously men- 
tioned, the ancient name of the district was ’Ash-Naghar.§ 

“Shab-Kadr lies about seven kuroh south-west from Tangaey. Prom the last- 
mentioned place two roads branch off, the left-hand one of which leads into Panj- 
Korah and Dir, and on into KAshkAr, described at i>age 177, while the right hand 
route goes into Suwdd. Setting out from Tangaey, and proceeding ten kuroh north- 
east, inclining east, you reach Shdh-Kot, also written Sa-Kot and Tsand-Kot, a small 
village|| belonging to the Mandar Afghdns, and in it is a spring of water, which issues 
from the hills. On the way to it you have to cross a considerable tract of desert ; and 
lofty mountain ranges show themselves at a considerable distance on either hand. 

“ Leaving Shdh-Kot you proceed four kuroh to the north by Dargacy, and Khorka^, 
the last half of the way inclining more to the westward, and reach the foot of the 
Mald-khand Ghds’haey or Pass, and cross it. Though, comparatively, a small defile, 
it is a difficult one to cross. The river of Suwdd, from its summit, lies some distance 
away on the lefthand.^ • From the foot of the Ghds’haey you proceed one kuroh north. 
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inclining north-west, to Jalo-Gr6m, a largo village belonging to the YAsufzis. On the 
right of it is a small dara’h in the mountains, three or four kuroh in length, inhabited 
by some of the Rdniizi section of the Akozi division of the before-mentioned Afghdn 
tribe. A stream flows out of it, which, running northwards, unites with the river of 
SuwAt.” 

The Mala’h-khand or Mahi-khand (the name is written both ways, and each 
correct) Pass is much less difficult to cross than the Mora’h Pass. From the Suwdt 
Of north side, the road, at the commencement of the ascent, and for nearly half way 
up, is good and tolerably bi-oad, admitting of five or six laden mules, or three or four 
horsemen proce<!ding abreast. About half way up is a spring and pool of cool and 
pure water, around which spikenards flourish luxuriantly. At times, a few Gujars 
take up their quarters here. The mountains romul, and in the vicinity of this pass, 
are more densely wood(!d than near the Mora’h Ghas’haey. The trees are pines, 
wild olm^, and other forest trees. • 

On reaching the crest of the pass, you find an open space of level ground, sufficient 
for half a regiment to encamp comfortably, and for a whole corps at a push. This is 
the place, mentioned at page 260, whither Zain Khan, the General of Akbar Pddshdh, 
came from Chak-DaraTi, to facilitate the passage of the reinforcements under Abfi-l- 
Fath and Bir-Bai’, at which time there was a small fort here. 

After crossing this level space on the way southward towards Pes’hawar, the 
mountains converge towards the road on either side, and at one pdint, for a short dis- 
tance, rocks narrow the path considerably. The route down the southern face, indeed, is 
the narrowest and most difficult, admitting only of two horsemen or a couple of mules 
passing along abreast, or a single loaded camel. Tliere is no water procurable 
except from two wells between the foot of the pass and the village of Dargaey. 
The road is also commanded every liere and there from the hills around, but those 
heights could probably be ci'owned without much difficulty. 

Near one of these wells, or rather a small tank, there is another road, apparently very 
ancient, leading over the Mala’h-khand range into Suwat, the whole of which, to within 
a shoi’t distance of the summit, is built up with slabs of stone, cemented with lime. 

It has many turnings and zig-zags, and appears to have been scientifically designed. 
Although it is the shortest way with all its turnings, nevertheless, the Afghans prefer 
the other road previously described. 

When the Yusufzis and Mandars compelled Mir Hinda to evacuate ’Ash-Naghar, 
and, subsequently,, the Saraa’h altogether, he and his people, Shalmanis and Dihgdns, 
retired by the Mora’h Pass into Suwat, to Taraah, which was the home and 
appanage of Mir Hinda, but a strong force was left to defend the fortifications in the 
Mora’h Pass. The Mala’h-khand or Mala-khand Pass was also occupied, for Sulj^n 
Awes, ruler of Suwdt, although he had contracted marriage with Malik Ahmad’s 
sister, who was now dead, feared an invasion from the grasping and conquering 
‘ Khas’his. He was not kept long in suspense. The YAsufzis and Mandara, soon after 
the Dilazaks allowed them to settle in the Do-Abali, being in a poverty-striken con- 
dition, used to carry salt and mats into Suwat for sale. They thereby acquired a 
knowledge of the country, and set their eyes upon it, determining, if possible, to 
obtain a footing therein as soon as they should be strong enough to attempt it. It was 
with a view of getting a footing in Suwat that Malik Ahmad gave his sister in 
marriage to the Sul^n. Some, indeed, say, that numbers of the Yusufzis and Mandars 
took service with the Sultdn. The Afglulns, as soon as opportunity offered, assembled 
their forces, and endeavoured to get into Suwat by the Mora’h Pass, and several times 
attempted to force it without success. After spending nearly two months in this 
atte'mpt, the Afghdn chiefs sent spies to examine the Mala’h-khand Pass, farther to 
the west. The report they received was, that the garrison, which was commanded by 
Shdh Awes, or Wes, as it is also written, and Farrukh-zdd, two of the gi^test of 
Sultdn Awes’s Dihgdn nobles, was negligent, and might be easily surprised. 

It was determined, therefore, that, after the evening meal, the chief portion of the 
force should set out towards the Mala’h-khand Pass, while the remainder should stay 
behind in the old camp, and kindle watch-fires, so that the Suwdtis should imag ine 
that the whole of the Afghdns were in camp as usual. The main force marched all 
night, and, at dawn the next morning, reached the position occupied by the Suwdtis 
in the Mala’h-khand Pass, and found the garrison asleep. The Yfisufzis and Mandai^ . 
‘^d their confederates, fell upon them and began to slaughter them. 8h^ Wes 
Farrukh-zdd, with the remnant fled towards Tdn^ ; and Mir TTindA, who had 
the Mora’h Pass so well, on hearing that the other had been forced^ retii^ 
with his forces, and also made towards Tdrna’h to secure that .then imj^rtal^^to^^i|^ 
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The Akhtind, Daxwezah, says it was the ShAh-Kot pass which the Afghans were 
encamped before, but ^the Ydsufsi historian, who was living about the time, statM 
plainly that it was the MoraTi GhAs’haey. Perhaps they were threatening both, 
for, although the Shdh-Kot Pass is situated about midway between tlio Mora’h aud 
MaLa’h-khand Passes, the routes lejiding to the Mora’h and Shah-Kot Passes both 
branch ofE* from Pala’i and Zormanda’i, the one to the right, the otlicr to tlic left. 
The Akhund also says that, after the tires were lighted, the Afghiin women began to 
sing songs, in which they boasted of the prowess of their tribes, and the want of man> 
hood of their opponents, and that they would be brouglit to battle next day. The 
SuwAtis, noticing this, directed all their watchfulness to this point, and neglected to 
guard the Mala’h-khand Pass as carefully as before. 

Having thus gained possession of the pass, the AfghAns descended on the other side, 
pushed on for a distance of two kuroh, and encamped in the open country, Avhich con- 
tained a number of villages, and was called the S’hahr or K’hahr (this seems to refer 
to the chief plac(i giving name to the tract around. At the pnisent time, there is a 
village so called, standing probably on the site of a larger place), and through which 
tract the river of SuwAt flowed. At the foot of the pass, on the northern side, the 
invaders first reached a strong castle, called Malakut, which they found abandoned. 
It contained a vast quantity of stores and other property. By this success, one third of 
the whole of SuwAt, the most western portion, fell into the possession of the AfghAns ; 
and, in the course of another twelve years, they conquered the whole of the valley. 

To return to the account of the route. 

“ Leaving Jalo-Gram, you proceed three kuroh cast, inclining north-east, to Allah- 
Dand,* another large village of the Rarnfzis ; and here is the tomb and shrine of that 
holy man, the Mian Allah-DAd, a Darwesh held in great sanctity by the AfghAns of 
these parts. To the right of this place, likewise, there is a dara’h of considerable size, 
out of which, from its southern or upper part, in the mountains, a river flows, which 
unites witli the main river near Allah- Darid, which is situated near its banks. Prom 
the last-named place you go on to Tarn ah, which is a fown of some size, the largest in 
SuwAt,f and distant two kuroh farther cast, inclining north-cast. On the right hand 
(as you proceed) there is another dara’h of considerable size, peopled by the Tsolizi 
clan of the Ba ki Akozi Yusufzis. A stream likewise rises in the upper part of that 
dara’h, which flows towards the north and unites with the main river. 

“ The next stage from TArnah is MAnf-har,J another considerable village, lying near 
the banks of the river of SuwAd, distant six kuroh in the direction of north-cast, in- 
clining north. licaving TA^ah, you skirt a high mountain on your right hand. And 
pass three or four villages. About a kuroh and a half from TAniah, this mountain 
reaches close to the river of Suwikl, and you have to go along the road at the foot of 
it, with one of the two branches of the river flooring close by on your left hand. This 
road is only available during the cold season, when the river is low. In the summer, 
when it rises considerably, you have to follow the road up the mountain, which for 
some distance, overhangs the river. It is steep and difficult in some places, and only 
practicable for men on foot. It is called the Landakaey Kolal.% Another road lies 
farther cast, which leads over the mountain, and by this animals can be taken. As 
travellers generally choose the cold season for their journeys, the latter route is seldom 
used. 

“ Having passed roimd the foot of the mountain, the road turns more towards the 
south to the small villagCxof Kota’h, and then runs north-east as before. Near this 
village are numerous ruins, and by the way are some remains of buildings, the work 


* Allah«Pand is a small town of Lower Suw4t, and is chiefly remarkable as being the residence of the chief of 
the R&niizi division of tho Yusufzi tribe. When I wrote my account of Suwat, the chief was Sher-dil KliftlL 
son of ^iu&yat-Ullah Khan. lie was then a young man about twenty years old, and said to be lineally dcsoended 
from the famous Khdn Kachd or Kaju, the chief of the hundred thousand spearmen, who is often mentioned in 
these pages, but ho is a Yiisufzi and Kbdn Kajd was a Mandaf. It is said that the latter was buried here^ but 
this is a mistake. His tomb is near $aw&ba’i, on tho Badraey stream, a short distance south of Manera’i, and 
facing tho hill known as tho Taraka’i of Khdn Kachd or Kaju. The tomb of the renowned Malik A^mad, his 
predecessor in the chieftainship, is near Allali-Pand, at ’Umr-i)er, in tho direction of the river, hence the mis- 

take, probably, and that of Shaikh Mali is at 6hdr B&nda’i in Sunfdt. 


t This is the ** Mullah*8’' “ large village ” of Tb&na.’’ 

i See page 262. It is now generally called M4n*j^. That portion of the Suw&t valley down the river, from 
this pls(»Vs far aa Tdtakin, is eaU^ l^Wer all above, as far as Upper Suwdt tibs 

accoent of ithe Daiali of SowaV ^6s 

§ But not **Laii^eh as OptoMl C. AI^ MaeQregor makes^ me spell it according to his 
Uajo^Geliersl:^. ^•^^ W^ in the Indiim Atlas map niider ilm 
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of idol-worshippers. To the right of Mdni-har is another dara’h of considerable size, 
inhabited by the iMrnizi clan of the Akozis,* * * § out of which a stream flows from south 
to north, and unites with the main riyer. From Mdni-har you proceed to Hazdra’h, 
distant four kuroh to the north-east. This village likewise is of considerable size, 
and to the east of it is another dara’h, out of which a stream flows which unites with 
the main river. From Ilazdra’h you proceed two kuroh farther to the noi*th-ca8t, to 
Mingowara’h, also written Mingowara’h.f It lies on the right hand, some little way 
off the road; and south of the village a largo dara’hj runs away towards the south- 
east, which is also held by the lldndzi clan. A river rises at the head of it, and runs 
towards the north-west to join the Suwad river.” 

** At Mingowara’h you cross the river of Suwad by means of a raft; and at the 
distance of a quarter kuroh north from the river’s bank is the village of Damghdr. 
North of it is the tomb and shrine of the venerated Akhimd, Karim-Ddd, previously 
referred to, who was killed at Dawdrika’h in Upper Suwad, fighting with the Spin 
Kdfiris, and henije he is known as the Shahid or Martyred Bdbd.§ North-west of the 
Akluind’s tomb is another considerable dara’h running towai’ds the north-west, and a 
river rising in its upper part runs into the river of Suwild. Its inhabitants are of the 
Tsolizi Ba izis. 

“ The tract of country (ixtending from Prang to Shah-Kot is contained within the 
’Ash-Naghar district, and the Suwtlii territory commences from the crest of the Mala- 
khand, or Mala’h-khand Pass. The river of Suwad flows near by, as you proceed, on 
your ieft hand, and on the right rises a lofty mountain range, bounding Suwdd on the 
south and east.” 


Fytysecond Route. Front Res'hdwar to Oarld Knpurah, by way of Noh-s'hahr a' h 

of the Muhammadzis. 

“ From Pcs’hdwar to Noh-s’hahra’h-i-Khali§a’h,|| or Nph-s’hahra’h of the Tajziks, 
there are three routes. The first, or Shah-llah, or lioyal Koad, which has been 
already given (at page 34, Section Second), lends across the river of ICabul, which you 
cross at the Noh-s’hahra'h above referred to, and enter Noh-s’hahra’h of the Muham- 
madzis, or of the Afghdns, as it is also called, which is one of the large villages of 
*Ash-Naghar, or Hasht-Nagar, and the distance between them will be about half a 
kuroh. The remainder of the road from thence to Garhi Kapurah has been described 
at page 244. 

“ By the second road, you set out from Pcs’hawar, and proceed one kuroh in the 
direction of north-east to Kanbhu, and from thence in the direction of north is the 
Nahr-i-Slidhi, or Shah’s Canal, previously d(!scribcd, which having crossed by means 
of a wooden bridge, you continue to proceed for another kuroh, and reach the village 
of Daura-pdr. Leaving it, you proceed for a distance of a kuroh and a half in the 
direction of cast, inclining to the north-east, to Riluo-ki Garhi ; and, after going a kuroh 
and a half farther east from that village, you reach Budhi. Another kuroh brings 
you to Akbar-purah, which is a place of considerable size, with a large bdzdr. To the 
north of the town, and immediately beneath it, is a largo Rud,^ called the Katta’h, 
which has been cut from the river of Kdbul. It flows for a sliort distance towards 
the east, and is expended in the irrigation of the lands. From Akbar-pdrah one kuroh 
and a half in the direction of south-east, inclining cast, is Khdsh Makdm, which 
having reached, you go on another kuroh and a half in the same direction as before to 
Chauki. From thence you go on another kuroh in the same direction as before, and 
reach the large village of Khidr Khel ; and about the same distance farther in the same 
direction is Pabbidn, from which place to Noh-s’hahra’h-i-Khdlisa’h the road has been 
already described (page 34). 


• See pago 2' ?8, and note J for the correct genealogy of this clan, 

t The Diira’li ot‘ Saiydug&n, mehtionod at page 251. 

\ “Mingraura,” as “ the Mullah has it in his narrative. It does not appear in his map, but, in biff 
narrative, he tells us that Swat valley coutaina two largo villages, Thdna and Mingrauia.*’ He migbl 
have added, and a good many more. 

§ AVr pages 23b and 213. 

Jl Neither this town, nor the division of the Pes’hawar district from which it takes the latter name, is ca)le<l 
••Khalsa,” as stated in Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “Gazetteer.” is the name the old : 

Government was culled or known by ; but “khdli^a’h ” means “lands held immediately from the Oovernmenlii { 
“ and paying the dues directly to the Government”; and, the lands of that district being so held un<^ iM] . 
Mugh^ sovereigns of India, that name was applied to it, ; v ^ 

% *^0 writer makes a dilfercnce here between Nahr, “a canal/* and Bdd, a 
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” Tho third route from Pes’hdwar.is as follows. Setting out from thence, you 
proceed one kuroh to the jiorth, and reach the brick bridge over the Nahr-i-Shdhi, which 
canal comes from the left hand, and, flowing to the right, becomes expended in the 
irrigation of the lands of Chamkani. Crossing by the bridge, you proceed thrc<5 kuroh 
in the direction of north-east, inclining north, at which point are two villages. That 
on the right hand is called Mahraand, and that on the left Daniiri. On the way 
thither is much cultivation — fields and gardens — and plenty of water. Then you go 
on another kuroh in tho direction of north-east to Dilazdk, the name by whic/h two or 
three villages (adjoining each othei') arc named, after the well known tribe of Afghans 
so called. These are situated on the banks of the river of Kalnd,* which lies on the 
Iclv Hand; and from thence you go one kuroh east to Shall, f a large village on the 
Katta’h Rud, which stream runs on the left hand. Another kuroh farther to the east 
brings you to Jaba’h-ha,J or ‘ The Bogs,’ a large village so call(;d, to the west of which 
is a wooden bridge. A water-cut from tin; Katta’h Itnd has bo(;n carrical under this 
bridge, and tho Ayater, after floudng to the right hand, is draAvn off and expended in 
the irrigation of the lands (near by). Half a kuroh farther east from Jaba’h-ha and 
you reach Akbar-pnrah. 

“ The route from thence to Pabhian and on to Noh-s’hahra’h-i-Kluilisa’h has been 
given above. On the road from J’os’hdwar to Akbfir-purah and Pahbfan by the 
above route; there is much cultivation, and the country is well populated. 

Setting out from Akbar-pdrah, you proceed three kuroh north and reach the village 
of Shaikh Isma’fl,§ north of which the river of Kabul and tin; Jinda’h, or Jinda, unite. 
The f(‘rry at that point is known as the Guzar of l)o-bandi ; and at this place the 
united rivers receive the name of Landacy Sin or Little Sin. Prom the ferry, leaving 
the villagi; of Nisata’h on the l<;ft, you go on to Noh s’hahra’h of tin; Muhammadzis, 
and from thence to Garhi Kapiira’h, as mentioned in the following route, or to Prdng 
in the op])osite direction, and from thence into Suwdd.” 


b\fly-thircl Route. From Feshdwar to Ramghdr of Snwdd by way of Prang. 

Prom Pes’hawar you go four kuroh in the direction of north-east to DilazAk, pre- 
viously refeiTod to, situated near tin; banks of the river of KAbul. Having crossed it 


* Tlicsc two routos, the above and tiie following, so near P(*s’liawar, are, perhaps, of greater interest/ than 
special value for practical purposes near a city, and in a province which ha.s been in our possession thirty-one 
years, ua showing the state of the districts round nearly a century ago, and (‘specially with reference to the 
manifold changes which have since taken place in the course of the river of Kabul and the different canals 
during that perioil, a.s well ns in the (‘ourses and volumes of th(* streams in the Suma’h. 

If w<! compare this and the following Route with the Thirty-fourth, given at page 176, we shall arrive at the 
following important conclusions. Neither was the name of the Adizi, nor Na-Guman, nor Shah ’Alam (not 

Allum’^) branch known, nor were these identical branches of river of Kabul known when these surveys 
were made. At the period in ([uestion there were but two branches ; one, the northern one, passable by boat 
only, the other, or southern one, fordable or bridged. What is now called tho “ Shaikh ka Kattah (not 

Kuttah^^ for that means a dotj^) was then called the Katta’li Rud, and there is no mention whatever of the 
J32i|'a}i river flowing in the direction it now takes. It i.s never once referred to, notwitlistandirig the elaborate 
details, respecting the road from Pabhian and Chamkani to Pcs’hawar, contained in the First Route. Now it 
would have to be crossed. On the way from Pes’hawar to Akbar-purah also, the Rjirali must now b<‘. crossed, 
but in the description of the route there is not the least mention of it, neither is the least mention made of it 
on the wjiy to the same town by way of Daiira-piir and Rano ki Garhi, although all the canals are named. In 
the present day that river must be crossed on the way thither. 

In coming from Shab ^jladr to Pes’hawar (Route lliirty-four, page 176), by Kangrah, Bnt-Girawn, Yaghi- 
Band, and Tarkhaey (which seems to have disappeared), to Dab, you used to cross the river of Kabul by 
means of a lioat, which signifies that it is neither fordable nor bridged. Going from thence to Gnl-Bcla’h you 
then pass( 3 d tw'o canals which flowed east and joined the Jinda’h ; now there are none intervening. Pro^ 
ceeding from Gul-Bela’hby Kharak, which apparently has disappeared, to (xvijar, the pn'sent Mian Gujar, you, 
at the period in question, crossed the Murwara’h also by boat, but no Na-Guman branch. Now that branch 
intervenes, and it is by far the broadest of the three, being in some places, when at its full, over a quarter of a 
mile in breadth. Its signification is unexpected,” and the name is suggestive. 

It is plainly stated before (page 177) that the Hver of Kabul has hut “ two branches,” the northern branch 
being the river of Kdbiil proper, and the other tho Murwdra’h, the same probably os is referred to in the battle 
at Mhaikh Tapiir as tbeKbazam (at page 227, note *), which is said to emanate from it and to join the Jinda’h, 
and that both must be crossed by boat, meaning that they were neither fordable nor bridged. Taking these 
facts into consideration likewise, it is not a matter of astonishment that the sites of many places mentioned in 
history, are not now known. 

t TlUs aaparently is the <*Sahibi” of our maps. Its people are, like those of Dilaz&k, Afghans of the 
DilazAk tribe. 

t The Pns’hto for a marsh or bog is ^^jaba’h.” 

§ Now^ appnrentlyt called the Bicda’h of Shiukh IsmilL 
4ida 
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from tlicnco by means of a boat, you reach DA’i'idzf, the name by which several villages 
named after that Afghdn tribe are known. Two kuroh north from thence is MurwdrA 
or Murwara’h, which is tin; name of a considerable river which emerges from the river 
of Kdbul, and, flowing towards tlu? right, unites witii the Jinda’h or Jindd. Having 
reached the Murwdra’h at the point in question, you go on for three kuroh in the 
direction of north-east, inelining nortli, and reacli Pi/diig, one of the A'illa'gcs of 'Ash- 
Naghar, or Hasht-Nagar, by crossing the JindaMi in a boat to the west side of Prdng. 
The route from thence to Darnghar is given at page 239.* 


Fifty-fourth Boute. From Kabul to GarU\ Kapurah, a dktance of one hundred 

and thirty kuroh east. 

“ The route followed from Kabul goes to Prang, and has been already described 
(.at page 175). Setting out from the last-named place, and proceeding fqur kuroh to 
the south-east, inclining south, and leaving the large village of Nisata’h on the left, 
you come to the Do-bandi Ferry. At this point the Jinda’h river unites with the 
river of Kabul, and receives tlie name of Landaey Sin, or Little Sin, by which name 
it is chiefly knoAvn among the Afghans. Prom the ferry you proceed twelve kuroh 
cast, inclining south-east, to ]Voh-s’hahra’h (called IS’oh-k’hahra’h by the eastern 
Afghdns) of ’Ash-Naghar or Ilasht-Nagar, and Noli-s’hahrah of the Muhammadzis, 
to distinguish it from the village of the same name on the opposite side of tht? river, 
known as Noh s’hahra’h-i-Khalis;i’h, and previously referred to at pag(5 3 t. Section Two, 
which lies on the' right-hand side of the road. 

“ There is a scarcity of Avater by this Avay, and considerable ascent and descent in 
some places. Prom Noh-s’hahra’h you ])roeeed four kuroh north, inelining east, and 
reach the banks of the river knoAvn as the Kiila’h or Kala-Parni.J Avhich comes from 


♦ See aho pages 175 and 177. 

■j* An Alghiiu would proiioiinee this word, wliioli is Sanskrit, without €110 “ h — (lari. 

J The word is, eoiToctly, Kdlali-Parni, but the hmg is sometimes dropped, and fhe word becomes, 

from constant use, Kal-Punii. It i.s the name of ii gn at watei-course, ravine, or river bed, wliieli runs tlirough 
the Sama’h from north to soutli, Tt takes its rise in the Baz Dnra’h or valley, south and west of the Alhora’h 
or Mora’li Ghisdiacy, leading into Suwat, and has several small and four or ftve larger tributaries or liranchcs, 
three of the most con.siderabie of which unite with it a short distances east of GiijarGari, flow jiast Mardan and 
iTti, and .some small villages on the cast, the town of Toni, and som(» small villages on the west, and rimilly 
unites, after receiving other consiihaablc tribuhiries, presently to lie mentioned, with the Landuo)’ Sin or Sind, 
or lliver of Kabul, about three mile.s and a half E.N.E. of Noh-s’hahra’h of the Miihaminadzis, and rather 
more than a mile N.W. of the present Khatak village of Pir-i-Siwak, or Pir Siwak. 

I call the Kala h Panii a great water-course or rivi.T bed — at Kasama’i it is some forty feet deep — because it 
does notnowilovv throughout its course in a perennial stream, but, after rains, it contains a considerable volume 
of water, ami sometimes iu.^he.s down with great violence; arnl its bcil, particularly the southern half of it, 
below the junction of its upper tributaries near Gujar Gari, contains more or less water at all times of the 
year. The tract of country through which it flows is also called the Kal.a’h Parni district, and is constantly 
mentioned in the Yusufzi history quoted in these pages, but latterly this name has grown into disuse. 

It may be well to mcniion, however, that there is more than one tract of country styled Kala’h- Parni, which 
words are Hindi. Tlu:re are two or tliree east of tlie Indus, 'fhe origin of the name is said to be pure and 
clear water, which, tirst flowing from a spring, and running over dark stones or in a dark stony bed, appears 
very <lark to the sight, lionee “dark or black water,” as the words signify. Farther west, where the Tajziks 
dwell, together with some Afghans, and the I’lirki tribes dwell, or did dwell, we have the same meanings in 
Si-ah-Ab and Kara Su rc.spectively. See pages 58 and 59, 

In the ranges of mountains bounding Suwat on the south, and Buner on the south-west, there are a number 
of water-cours(*s or river hed.s, of greater or lesser importance, which unite with the Kala’h-ParTii, the |)rincipal 
of which are, beginning from cast to west, th(5 Bagyara’i, the Lund or Lundaey Khwar, the Guzar Riid, and 
the Mukain itiul. 

The ilagyara’i, or Bagyara’I Khw’ay, which latter word is the Pus’ll to for a river bed or water-course, or bed 
of a mountain torrent in which some water is generally to be found, originates from a number of smaller 
streams and kbwars, Avhich bring down tlie water from the mountains ncai* to and west of the Mala’h-khan^ 
Ghas’baey, runs past the low range of detached hills on which the Takht-i-Bihi is situated, on the cast, and « 
towards the village of Giijar Gari, near which it meets the Kala’h-Pdrm, and Lundaey Khwaf. 

The Kilhi’h-Pan^ii then runs about two miles farther in the direction of south-west, when it is joined by 
the IJisjirah Kaiida’h, which comes from the direction of north-west. Kauda’Ii is a Pihlawi word used in 
Piis’hto, and signifies a great cleft or chasm, a cavity, a large ravine, or channel made by a mountain torrent or 
torrmits, and very decfi, and in which waU^r iK^cumulatcs in the rainy season and after heavy falls of rain/ It 
is of much the saim* meaning as Pus'hto but katida^hh the name these great ravines were called ^ ; 

by previous to the arrival of the Afghans in these parts, the lloKTviq notwithstanding, and hhwaf is the , / 
name the Afglians themselves gave to thorn and others. There arc several Aawda’As east of 'Ash-Naghar or 
Hasht-Nagar, but one mmrh larger than the others is called the Hisdi'a’h Kanda’h, possibly after ‘*the ^ 

one of the chief plac(\s in thii district in ancient times (fee page 175). This kanda^h begins about three Kwhf 
east of ’Ash-Naghar, and in some places is from ten to fifteen .oaz in depth. It runs south-east to. 

Kalah-Panii, and forms the bouudai-y between the ’Ash-Naghar district and the Sama’h. 

The Ldnd, or Lundaey Khwar, is so called from the Pus’hto or Afgb&n word hindtov - weV^'^.wWb^ 

moist,” etc., as mentioned in the description of the Dara’h of Suwat. Its plttinl foi^taiy with a mascufi^l^:^ 
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the left kind (north), and flows towards the right, and unites with the Landaey Sin 

is and with a feraiiiiiie, A/w//a7/ and respectively. Like other adjectives of its class, in the 

masculine, it takes the allix aey (see under .Na.wa*h-ga’j, at page 1 1.*!), list'd to iiulicatt! diminution and to lessen 
the importance of a word, or to convey contempt (sec my Grammar, page 29), as in the won I lam/, “ short,” 
“little,” etc., ahd landaey^ its diminutive, in the words Lar.dtmy Sin (for which word Lundaey must not be 
mistaken), and the name of this rivm* bed or ravine is therefore known as the Lundaey Khwar as well as 
the Lund Khwaj*. I have entered into thesis pnrtitnlars because persons unawan^ of the^e matters turn the 
name into “ Lunkhor,^' “ Liinkwar^'^ “ Lundkhor,'* and the like. 

The Lund or Lundaey Khwar takes its rise from a number of minor brandies in the same great numiitaiii 
rang!? as the Bagyara’i, but farther to the east, and west of tlie village of Kharkaey. AfnM’ running south, 
during which it is joined by otlier branches, some of consi<lerabI(» size, it reaches th<* large villag(^ to which it 
gives name, the village of Lund or Irt'indaey Klvwar — liL, tin? village on lln; Lund or Lundaey Khwar — close 
to which, on the south side, another (•onsiilerable branch unites wdth it, after whidi, and immediateiy north 
of the Paja’li range of hills, and near Sayyid-abad, it unites with the Kala’h-IVirnj. 'Fhe two then, after 
running farther south, unite with the Bagyara’i about two miles north of (liijar Gari, at whidi point the 
Togh iN'ahi’h or stream, and some miiioi- affluents, also penetrating the Taja’li hills farther east, join them. 

The Ihilar (not “Malar”) Khwar, which is mentioned by Khiish-hal Klian, Kbalak, uiitier tlic name of 
Balar Niila’h, in wbidi, near Giimbat, he once laid an ainhnsh, lies much farther east, towards the Mtdra'h or 

desert, and its tribulury, the Shiga’i — in Pus’lito shiya't signifies “sandy,” “gravelly,” “pcdibly,” or Shiga’i 

Khwar, or Gravelly Kanda’h, may also b(‘ called feerlers, in some degree at least, of the Kala’li-Farni. The 
Balar Kb war takes its rise near the extreinc? nortliern point of the Alaira'/ij soiiui distance east of the villac^e of 
Ilanizali-Oer, and, running westward, pass<‘s immediately under the large village of Yar Husain on the south, 
and, shortly after, unites with the Balar Khw'ar or Kaiuhi’h. 

The Shigab' Khwar or Kanda’h rises in the mountains running down southwards towards tlie Dara’h of 
Manera’i, liom the range hounding the (biamhi’h Dara’h in that ilireetion. Tlie country is nuidi cut up by 
water-courses liej*(?abonts, and the river arises from sineral small streams which unite near Amiin-Kot, about 
six miles cast of Farmiili, then hemls towards the south-west in the direction of IIamzah-I)ev, and running 
westward, passes dose under Yiir Husain on the south, about four miles westward of wliidi it unites with the 
Balar Nala’h, just two miles south of Yar Husain, near Baza rga’i. Tlie united Khw^ars, in one channel, then 
takes a course nearly due west, passes (xurnbnt a little to the north, at which point water is generally to be 
found in its bed, and about five miles farther west enters what was Ilu» Itol or joeyr, now a marshy lake, into 
which the Guzar and Makam Rods drain. 

1 have described (he Kala’h-JYirni and its tributaries as they mne arc, but, according to the statements of the 
author ol’ these surveys, the whole of them used to contain much more water than they do at present, for he 
descril>es most of them as rivers. That he was correct in his statements the p<‘ople of these parts fully confirm, 
for they say that, during the past .sixty or .seventy years, the water in mo.st of tlu‘ rods and khwars has greatly 
decreased, and that many springs have altogether disappeared. The i;xistent ruins of former ages, ami the 
numerous mounds of earth, apjiarently artifieial, which are to be found scattered all over this tract, which 
mounds, in the Pu.s’hto or Afghan language, are called der (but this well known term has been turned into 

Dheyr^'^ Dher^'' Deyr,'' jiiid tln^ like incorrect and meaningless words by one or two writers on the 
subject, and, eonseiiuently, iiist(?ati of imlicjiting what the won! renlly means, Hiey lead people astray), the 
diminutive form of which is dcra*t\ and still forms the teimiinations of the names of scores of villages, plainly 
show that, in bygone times, before and since the arrival of the Dilazaks, who were the earliest Afghiin settlers 
in this part, especially before, it must have* contained many flourishing towms and village's, and have supported 
a large populaiion, who must have had water in far greater plenty than at present exists. 

The whole of the.sc khwars, however, still contain springs every here juul (here, and some water all the year ' 
round, as is attested Viy the number of villages built along their sides ; and even in times of >>cverc drought, 
when apparently dried up ultogeUier, water can be found by digging a few feet in their beds, as is the case 
with most of the khwars in Afglianist;in and on our Panj-ab border. 

Th(* Guzar Rud or river is the next imporhint tributary, which, in its true sen.se, is a river, for it has a 
swift stream, and is rarely dry. The name of this river — which is the Arabic, word for a ferry, ford, or 
passage — is written with the Arabic letten* i — zjd, conveying the sound of dfh, whicli people of Ylind, and 
some Europeans, who (iiotwitlisianding their “ingenuity” in turning Afghans into llaKTuci) have no ear 
for sounds, cannot realize', and who, in consequence, turn it into simple ^ — ddl, and make the word “ Gudr^^ 
^^Gadai,'* ^^Gadar," and even after the same fashion as they turn the name of Maudap or 


Mandarn, written witli Pus’lito into “ Mandatt^' and turn Kala’h Parni into “ Chalpani," and even into 
“ Chalpanikhwar,'' as if it were one word. 

The Guzar Ri'id issue.s from the mountains forming the south-west boundary of Buncr, n little to the north- 
west of Sangao, passes the thi-ee small vilhiges called Katlang(.vce i>agc 195), pierces (licPaJa’h hills immediately 
west of Jamal Gari, passes the village called Gitzar or “^The Passage or Ford,” which gives name to the river, 
enters — and, when these surveys were made, went to form — the joey r, kol, or lake, now a mere marsh, referred 
to at page 247, where the Mukam Riid and other khwars from the east, also empty themselves. Then, in a 
united channel, they issue from this raai'shy tract lower down, and the streaiii passfjs east of Toni, and about, 
two miles south of that town unites with the Kala*h Pdriii, just above Aghalah'Der, which name, although it 
has a significant meaning in Piis’hto, has been' turned into “Alabder,” “ Aladher,” “Attadeyr,” “ Gbuladheyr,” 
“ Ghaladair,” and “ Gholader,” by as many modern writers and compilers — ^an^lhing but the correct name. 

The Makam (incorrectly made “ Mokam”) Ri'id was known in former times as “the river of the Yusufzis,** 
the name of which is evidently derived from the ^Arabic or “ signifying “a station,’* 

“ a placie of residence or encamping,” or ** the halting of ah army,” and is not an uncommon name for a small 
river. It nmx) takes its rise from two small streams rising at tho head of the Sudam valley, in the mountains 
bounding Buner on the south — ^the htilf of its southem boundary — which unite about a mile north of Bdzdr. It 
then runs to the south-west, for a short distance west of Rustam, below which it receives a tributary from the 
eastward, which rises iu the mountains a few miles west of Anbela’h, and continues its course south-wesi 
through the Sddam Vcdley as far as Bakhshalaey, when it turns south, and, passing by Shdh-Bdz 6ap, aind 
Gafi Kapdra’h, . enters what was the great or lake, previously referr^ to. 

The audior of these surveys doscribes the sourcee^ differently. He say8, iU j(^ 

24^7, and iN S!l>hre^ is the s of Mir ShMii, which piuBies 
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or River of Kdbul, on the west side of the village of Pir-i-Siwdk.* On both sides of 
this river's hanks there are many ups and downs, and mueh jixngal. The Radzars, a 
suh-triho of the Mandar Afglulns, infest the roads in this direction.” 

I have already mentioned that Babar Bddshah was induced by Malik Hamzah, one 
of the Gagyani ehiefs, who had been in his service, to make a raid upon the ’Umr 
Khd Dilazaks, under the plea that they aimoyed and molested the Gagydni traders 
on their Avay to and from TIindustan, they having to proceed through the Kdla’h- 
Pdrni district, then to Janakur (not “ Jahangira”), Sunyala’h, crossing the Landaey 
Sin or river of Kabul at the Sargh-wara’i ferry, and thence to Nil-db, Atak Bandras 
not then being in existence. The object of the Gagyani cluefs was partly against the 
Ydsufzis and Mandars to whom Babar was still hostile. 

At the period in question all the temtory between the Kdla’h-Parni and the Abde- 
Sin or Indus, including Buner, was in the hands of the Dilazak Afghdns, and the 
’Umr Khel section of that tribe held the Kdla’h-Barni district, which was covered, 
every here and tlierc, with vast cane forests, in which canes six and seven gaz in 
length — from 18 to 20 feet — were to be found, and which forests were infested by man- 
eating tigers, and gav«i shtdlcr to the rhinoceros. The bed of tlu; Kdla’h-Parni is 
said to have been much narrower then than now; and the ’Umr Khel possessed two 
villages on its banks, one on om; side, and the other facing it, and both were; connected 
?>y a bridge. Those villages wei*e situated, in all prabability, north of Uti Marddn, 
but may have been farther south, for their exact pt)sition is not mentioned in history. 
The Mughals and their allies surprised the western-most village, and secured the 
bridge-head. The ’Umr Khel defended this with great obstinacy, and held the 
Mughals at bay until Babar himself led them on. The bridge and other village were 
then captured,, but the ’Umr Khel had time to send away their families, cattle, and 
other effects, to the Karah-Mar hills, before the Mughals entered the village. 

In this affair, Shah Bora’i, the wife of Eustam, a prominent man of the ’Umr 
Khel clan, and her cousin, perished. She wore male attire previous to her marriage, 
and was famed for her warlike prowess, and, subsequently, used to accompany her 
husband in military expeditions with her face veiled. Rustam was laid down with 
fever, and was unable to fly, and there was no means of removing him when the 
Mughals attacked tlie place. She defended him valiantly, and the enemy, who took 
her for a man, had great difficulty in overcoming her. She and her husband were 
both killed. 

Soon after this affair, a Gagydni chief having been killed in a braw'l among his own 
tribe, Babar, suspecting or fearing treachery, abandoned further operations and retired, 
as I have mentioned at page 224. Tins affair appears to have happened just before 
Bdbar crossed the Indus and invaded the Panj-ab, and occupied Barah and Khush-db. 

To return to the description of the route to Garhi Kapura’h. 

“ From the point wdicrc the Kala’h Parni unites with the Abde-Sin, four kuroh 
north, inclining north-east, is Toru, a large village, or rather town, belonging to the 
Masliranzi Kamdlzi, ’Usmanzi sub-tribe or division of, the Mandars.t Bast of it is a 
small river called the Makdm, which rises in the mountain range north of the Sudam 


another small dara’h, called the Shor DaraMi, the united streams run towards the west, pass not far from Muchaoy, 
and then, some miles north of Slicwa’h, after having been joined hy other tributaries from the mountains north 
of Rustam in the Sudani Dara’li (to which some recent writers have applied the fanciful name of ‘‘ the Ilam 
“ Range,'" but which is quite unknown to the people of this Jociility). flow down by Shafi-Baz Gafi, aa already 
described. That this was the course of these two streams, which constituted the sources of the Mul^am R(id, 
at the period in question, is undoubtedly th(j fact, as is also the statement that vast changes have taken place 
in these parts since that lime, of whicli the people? themselves are well aware, Tlie effects which these changes 
produced, to the kol or joegr in particular, I have referred to farther on. 

Now those two streams go to fonn the Kliwar, which runs southward, and passes Parmuli, Shewa’h, Shaikh 
J4iia, and Naua’li Kala’, when it bends to the west, and, running by Kalii Khan and Adinah, between which 
two places it separat<‘s info two branches, the main branch passes Isma’ila’h, and both arc soon after lost in 
the groiinjl on nearing (Tari Kapdrali, where, instead of the /tol or joeyr, at present there is only a large extent 
of mar.diy giound. This Kliwar appears to liavc no single specific name, since some call it the ^‘Arang 
Khwar,” others the “ Wuch Khwar,” ‘‘ Och Khwar ’’ or “ Uch Chlna’h,” some, “ a feeder of the KalpanW^ 
others again, “ a groat sandy ravine,” and the like, but Uchh Khwar is the name cluofly applied to it. The^ 
are nil the khwars draining into the Kala’h-ParnL f v 

There are others draining into the Abae-Sm or Indus, which will ho referred to in their proper places. ; 

• This place is at present generally known as Pir Siwak, but it is sometimes called P& Sihwik. It 
belongs to the Khatak Afghans. Seo also page 273-^ ' . v .?;- 

t This is quite correct. They are Mandafs, not T^sufzis. Not Mislird-nzdes,” however, because 
and not “ mishar^" is the Pus’hto for elder, whence the name Mashranzl is derived, aiu} the ia iiot 

Imt short. The name of this place suggests connection with the Torfi Al, Or Tord tribe of the 
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Dara’li or Valley, and falls into a large koljoeyr, or lake.* This lake is of considerable- 
extent, to such degree that, for a distance of three or four kuroh all round it rice is 
largely cultivated. 

“ Leaving Torii, you proceed two kuroh north-cast, inclining oast, to Amanzi, a large 
village inhabited by Afghiins of that section of the ’Usnmnzi Mandars, and m going 
thither you’ follow the cours(i of the Makam river. At this village the route given 
farther on brunches oil towards the Karyah or Village of the lladshiih in Buner. 
From Amdnzi you proceed three kuroh, much in the sam(> direction as before, to 
Langar-Kot, a hi§ar or fortress of consid<;rablo elevation, on the east side of the 
Makdm river, and giving name to tin* dara’h.t Half a kiu’oh farther on is Garhi 
Kapura’h, a .strong fort and large village, on the east bank of the Makam stream. 
The tract around belongs to the Amanzi Mandars.J 

“ On tin; way from Torn to this place you nuict with many ascents and d<?sconts,. 
while a lofty mountain range li(>8 near by on tin; left hand (the range separating this 
tract from the Lund Khwar or Lunda(;y Khwar Dara’h or Valley). The country through 
which this rout<i lies (from Noh-s’hahra’li) is part of what the Aiaghinah§ style the 
Sama’h in their language, signifying a plain or level tract, and extending from the 
Landaey Sin, or river of Kabul on the south, to the mountains bounding Suwad and 
Bun(!r on the north.” 


Fifly-Jiflh Route. From Kabul to KuryuKi-Bddithdh, or Village of the Rddshdh, 

' whieh ie one of Ike large villages of the coun try of Buner, a distance of two 
hundred kuroh\^ east. 

“ Tins route may be sul)divid<'d into three. The third lies through Suwad, the 
first leads direct from ’Ash-Naghar or Ilasht-Nagar, and tin; second is by Ijangar-Kot. 

“ First Road. — By ’Ash-Naghar to Karyah-i-Badshah. The road between Kdbul 
and Noh-'s’liahra’h as far as the Kala’h iVuini has just l)een dcserib(;d. From the last- 
named point you go two kuroh north-cast, inclining north, to Ghalaey-l)er, otherwise 
Aghalaey-Der^ (in Pushto, aghalaey means pleasing, agreeable, etc.), now wholly 

* 'Phis jnvyr or kol lists almost disappoarod. Tlio oanse of this elian^o is partly at*c;oimt(‘d for in note J, 
249, which see, and uoto J, page 244, para. 10. 

t After what is stated here, and what iinmediaiely follows, it is almo.st sajicrflnous to say that I^angrar-Kot, 
tile., is not “ the modern Kapurda Garri, a fort built in 1670 to command the plain of Yusufzui.” 

Lare’-ar-Kot is mentioned in the Yusufzi history which was written more than a century before 1670, indeed, 
before *975 il., 1566-67 A.D. There is no doubt but that it is an ancient site, probaldy of a forli’ess, which 
appears to have given uaine to the dura’h. The low range of hills on which it stooil was called the Koh-i- 
Lnngar, or Laiigar range, before the time of Akbar Ibidshah at least. 

After th(‘ disaster sustainetl by Akbar’s trooj)s in their retreat from Suwal, related fartlier on, the young 
Prinei*, Murad, along with the Rdjuh, Todar Mai, at the head of fresh forces, was hurri(*d across the Indus,. 



TJhandli — said to have been that of an ancient city, but, at that time, only a great mound of i^artli — and made 
arrangianonts for the cultivation of the lands belonging to it. 

In the meantime Todar Mai moved from Mi^ri Banda’h to the Koh-i-Langar, which range, Abu-l-Fa?l, the 
historian of Akbar’s reign, says, is an offshoot from tho mountains of vSuwjit (of the mountains bounding 
Suwilt and Buner on the south), and there tlie Riijuh erected a permanent camp. From the.se two points, 
liangar-Kot and llhandh, the two commanders began to make raids into the territory of the Mandars and 
Yu&ufzis, and to plunder and devastate it, and massacre its people. These events happened in 1586 (994 II.), 
nearly a century before 1670. 

Langar, in Persian, means a place where food is daily given away to the poor and needy, also a circle or 
enclosure of stone, brick, or other matcriiJ, erected round the tomb and shrine of some holy man among the 
Musalmans ; and, sometimes, a khankah, or religious structure built for recluses, is also called a Langar, In 
the hills referred to there was, no doubt, such a structure as is here mentioned. 

Garhi K'apura’h is sometimes called Kot KapuiVh. 

After capturing tlm Dilazak villages just previously named, Babar Badshah and his Gagyani allies set out in 
pursuit of the fugitive Dilazaks in the direction of Shah-Baz Garah and Karah-Mar. After proceeding for a 
distanoe of three kuroh, night overtook him, lyid he encamped near the Makam river ; and close to the place 
where his camp was pitehed, one Yiisufzi historian says, “ the fort of Langar-Kot now stands,” that is, the 
defences erected by the Eajah, Todar Mai, above I’eferred to. They are now in ruins. The village of the 
Langar is mentioned by tho Akhffnd, Darwezab, in his work. It was liere that the notorious heretic, the 
^[alandar, Shdh-BAz, took up his re.sidence when he came from Khurasan into the Sama’h, and hero was a 
langar^ tho tomb of the venerated Sayyid Maljimud* See page 218. 

t See note t» pag© 246. , .i 

§ Tho ’Arabic plural of Afghan, in the* same manner as Turk, and Tarakamah. It is commonly used in 

Persian writings. . ‘ 

H One copy of tho original has pno hundred and eighty knroh/ 

n ‘‘Ghuladheyr/’ ‘‘ Alahder,^ « Aladher,** « Altadeyr/' Gholader/' etc., as in our maps and gaaette^ is 
not cbrreou The oDttetH name is shown br its Bn^hto meaaiiig. It is in the Eftla’h Parni district; As 

^ plirt Ebd XHlM^k viBigea stood, 
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deserted, hut, in ancient times, the site of a stronf? fort, and the scat of goremmmit of 
this tract of country. Torn, Langar-Kot, and other villages, lie some distance from it 
to the north and cast respecth'ely. Another five Icuroh from thence in the direction 
of north-cast, and you i-e/ich Mian Khtin, and then, keeping onward for eight kuroh 
more, much in the same direction iis heforc, arrive at the village of Hustsini, situated 
on the east side of the Makaiu river. Setting out from thence, you proceed for another 
eight kuroli in the dii<* * * § cf ion of nortli, inclining north-east, to Tursak,* and on the 
way thither have to cross a defile of considerable elevation, the crest of which marks 
the houndary hetwcM'ii the Saina’Ii and Buner, and when you roach the foot of this 
defile the Sama’h t(‘rminates. 

“ hVom Tursak you go on to Maira’h, distant a kuroh and a half in the direction of 
norih, inclining north-west. As the Afghans of the small daraTi in wliich Tursak 
and Maira’li are situated liclong to the Msdzis, a small section of the Ilyuszi Yusufzis, 
it is also calk'd the ’fsazi Dara’h, You next jiroceed three kuroh from Maira’h, in the 
direction of north-cast, to Pd-e Khcl and KsUsi, Khel, two villages belonging to the 
•Gadazi clan of the above-mentioned Ilysiszis ; and the river of Buner flows below 
these villag(!S on the east side. 

“Another kuroh north from Psi-c Khel brings you to ‘ Xaryah-i-Badshah,’ or 
‘ Village of the Badshah,’ or ‘ Badslnih’s Villagi;,' which is of considerable size, situated 
at tbe foot of the mountain range separating Buner from Suwfid. The river of 
Buner, before referred to, is crossetl below the village to the west side ; and north of 
the village' is a small sti-eani, Avhich comes from the direction of east, and, on the w'est, 
unites with the river of the Gadazi Dara’h, A little to the north of the point of 
junction of the two streams is the mazar — tomb and shrine — of the Sayyid, ’Ali, 
the Tirmizi, a native of Tirmiz on the Amiiiah (Oxus), whose disciple the Akluind, 
Darwezah, Avas. The Afghans hold the Sayyid, ’Ali, in tlie greatest veneration, and 
style him the Pir Baba. The village is peopled by the Sayyid’s desecndants.f 

‘‘Second Bond . — By Langar-Kot and Sudani, or Sudam, to tbe Karyah-i-Badshah, 
■or Village of the Bddshdh. 

“ Prom the village of Amanzi, nu'utioned in the proceeding (Fifty-fourth) Bouti', you 
proceed three kuroh east to Isma’ila’h,J and Langar-Kot and Garhi Kapurah lie half 
a kuroh distant on tin; right hand.§ From Isma’ila’h you go on to Adinah, distant 
one kuroh in the direction of east.|| Leaving Adinah, you go on for a distance of 
another kuroh and a half east, inclining south-east, to Kdlii Khan, Avith Takhta’h- 
Band lying distant, under the hills, on the h'ft hand, in the direction of north-AA'cst, 
and Slier Gliund, about the same distance to the north-east. Kabi Khan is a large 
village, and the ri'sidence of Kai'am Klidn, the Mandar chief. From thence you 
proceed another kuroh and a half east to Tsilandey, and from thence one kuroh north- 
east to KaAvacy. Another half a kuroh north, inidining north-east, bi’ings you to 
Shaikh .lausi. Leaving that place, you go on to Shewa’h, distant nearly tAvo kuroh 
to the nortii, a short distance oast of the Karah-Miir range of hills. This is a toAvn 


* •coniiccti'fl by n bridge, and in one of Avhicli Shah liora’j, tbe Dilazak beroine, lell. It is also written Aghalah- 
■ Per. A weekly market used to lu? bold here. Pir-i-Kos’buii, Pir-i-Tank, resided fur some lime at this 
place, and from it issued bis rnanifestces, and here be was surprised by Mul.isin Klnin, SQbali-dur of Kabul, and 
captured. H(? managed to eseujM* from bis luuids, however, and again caused great disturbances. Pinallj, 
after having l>teTi again overthrown by Muhsin Khan in Kangrahar, or Nek-Anhar, he managed to reach a 
village in the Kala’h Piinii district, but some say Sher-pao of ’Ash-Kaghar, where he died of fever, brought on 
by fatigue, cliagrin, and exposure, and went to tbe place prepared for him. What liappencd to bis remains will 
be mentioned in another note. 

* Tursak is a town of some size, belonging to two small sections of tbe ’Isazi (some say ’Ayishahai) 
Ydsufzis. 'fberc is an ancient fop or cupola near this place, and another under the little range of hills imme* 
diately north of the town, known as tbe Ja’fiar Koh, on which arc some other ancient ruins, 
t See page 252. 

J Incorrectly called “Smalia” in the maps. What appear in Colonel C. JVl. MacCregor’s Gazetteer as 
“ Smitlka,*’ “ Shmalia,” “ Isbmalia,” and the like, in as many different places, all refer to this place. 

§ Captain 'f. C. Plowdcii, S.C., says, in his notes to the translation of a book styled Kulid i- Afghani,’’ 
(page IHO) that “ Langarkot is the modern Kapur da-Garn,’* and that it consists of “four villages of Garri 
' Ism’ailzjii, (larri Daiilatzai, .Kot Ism’ailzai, iin<l Kot Daulatzai.” A few pages farther on he says that 
“ Garri Daulrttzai (known as Kapur Garri) stands on the site of the ancient J^ingarkot,” while, in tno to^ 
to which this note is appended, Langar-Kot i.s mentioned and Kapur (jhiiri not. A few pages farther on 
(Appendix TV., page ii.) he says ‘‘Langarkot is modern Garri Ism’ailzai cum Daolatzai.” From the roiile . 
above given it is clearly shown tliat Langar-Kot (the fort) and Garhi Kapura’h, otherwise Kot Kapilira*ib# 
although near each other, were totally distinct places. See preceding note f, page 247. 

Garhi Kapiira’h is contnined in Colonel MacGregor’s work uud(?r one heading as “ Kapiir da Garhi, abonti;: 
“6 miles east pf Hoti Mardaii,” and, in another place, as “ Garikaptlr, about 7 miles cast of Mard&n 
though two distinct places. ^ ^ 

y Adinah is the name uf a clan of the Kadzsf Mandats. The village is situated on what immrtimiit 
tho Arang Khwar, ond^Dchh Khwar, but these names are somewhat loosdj 
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of considerable size; in fact, the largest in these parts.* Erom it you next proceed 
two kuroh north-east ^to JaMl and Ghuldmdn, and from the last-named village two 
kuroli north to Sudam or Siidam, as it is also writhm, another large villag(^,f Two 
kuroh farther on from thence is the small village of Malandaracy. 

“ Erom the village of Shewa’h to the last-named place this tract of country is- 
also called Sudam. A small river rises near here, whicli, not far from ShewaTi, 
joins that flowing out of the Sher Dara’h, and receives the name of Makam, 
which, after passing hy Langar-Kot, enters the joeijr, kol, or lake, referred to at 
page 247.+ 

“ Setting out from Malandaracy, yoTi go two kuroh and a half to Tuwaey (in one 
copy Nuwaey), and hy the way have to cross a great kotul or pass,§ named after the 
village of Malandaraey, and its crest marks the extremity ol‘ the Sama’h territory in 
that direction, and beyond it, on the other side, is lluner. Having crossed this kotal 
you proceed two kuroh and a half to Kharappa’h, Avhich Afghans pronounce 
Karappa’h. North of it there is a lofty defile to he (jrossed, and having done so, and 
descended on the other side towards the north, you reach a small river, known as the 
Makhzi rivc^r, which comes fj*om the right hand, and, flowing towards the north, 
unites with the river of Buner. 


“ Departing from thence, you go on for a distance of two kuroh Jiorth-Avest, in- 
clining north, to llaey, an ancient village, situated on a spur from the mountains, on 
the lelt-hand side of the route;, in bygom; times it was the place of residence of the 
rulerjl of the Biiiicr Dara’h. The river of Buner1[ flo\vs beneath it on the cast side, 
whilt! on the right hand is an extensive o]>en plain, known as Makhzi,** after a clan 
of the Ilyiiszi Yusufzis. A road coming from the right haiid, from the direction of 
Shikoli,ti‘ joins this route at llaey. 

“ Leaving the latt(;r village, you proceed, for a distance of three kuroh north, along the 
hanks of the river of Buner, and reach Ghazi Khani, a small village on the right hand, 
on a hill. Continuing onwards, in the same direction as before, for a kuroh and 
half along the hanks of the same river, you reach Sul tan- Wash, another small village 
on the right hand, also perched upon a crag. Setting out from thence, and going 
another kuroh and a half farther norl.h, you reach Karyah-i-Badshah, or The Bdd- 
shah’s Village. 

“ Pa-e Khel and Kala Khel, mentioned in the preceding route, lie at; a distance on 
the left hand. The excessively mountainous nature of the tract passed through on the 
latter part of this route is almost beyond description.” 


* Showji’h is n'Tnnrkable as bcin" the place, on n liill near whicli, the beacon fire was lighted as a 
signal to iho people of the villages round, when it was determined to cut olf the ibllowcrs of the Khalifah, the 
Say) id, Ahmad, referred to in m>tc I, page 252. 'Fhe Afghans wished to gt*t rid of him and his followers, for 
they never yet tolerated Khalifadi, or “King;’’ and. according to the plot fonm*d for tlie purpose, they induced 
the Sayyid to send out his followers into the did'erent villages round to collect the tithe, in order to si»parat.c them. 
The tiring of the bt'acon at Shewa’h was the signal agreed upon for falling upon the Khalilah’s iinui ; and, on a 
certain Thursday night ,wlicn one watch of the night liad passecl, the beutroii blazed out. Some 800 of the Khalifah ’s 
followers wore cut off, lie IsMiig at Panj-'rar at tlie time with 150 of them. The Af*ghans were about to fall 
upon tliem likewise, when Fatli Khiin, the Mandar chief, conducted him by an imfrcHpiented route through the 
mountains to the north, and sent him in safety across the Indus into the Hazarah district. 

f Also called vSudamunah, or the Siulams. According to our maps there is no place so called at present. 
The chief of Sudani resides at Chhar-gola’i, about two kuroh and a half south-ivest of Kustaui. 

J It will be remarked that there is no mention of any river or river bed crossed up to this point, which is 
another proof of the great changes which have taken place in the Sania’h since those surveys were made. In 
going from Adinah to Kahi Kh^ii at the present time you must cross the Khwar, in these days sometimes called 
the Arang Khwar, and Cchli Khwar, proceeding from thence to Sbewa’h hy tin* above route, you skirt 

it tlte whole way; in fact, from ^awaey to Shewa’li, you have to keep close to il. The author, who is so 
particular in mentioning rivers crossed, and rivers near, would not have omitted to mention them had any 
existed at the time. It is the more remarkable because tlie sources of the jireseiit Khwar are the very two 
streams which issue rcspc'ctively out of the Sher Dara’h and Dara’h of Mir Shiilii, referred to at page 257, and 
which, in those days, flowed went instead of south, and were the sources of the Makam Rud, at which period 
the great hol^jocyr^ or lake, existed where now only a great marsh remains to attest its previous existence* 
The probability is, that, when the course of these two streams became elmnged through some convulsion of 
nature not recorded, or of which European writers have no cognizance, the great kol greatly diminished^ 

and soon became changed into an extensive area of boggy ground. 

Another remarkable fact remains to be mentioned. As far as I can discover, the great lake bed immediately 
west of !l^ala’bat» which i.s alternately full and empty for periods varying from five to ten years, was form^ 
about the time that the Mal^dm Rdd lost its two affluents or souix^es, when they took a course from west to* 
south, and since the author of these surveys wrote. See also note •, page 32. 

§ See 263. 

£ln the time when the Mutrdwi tribe held it. 

1 iS!ea the Sixty-eighth Route, page 287, where the Baran^ti river is mentioned. 

** This is the place which one of Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s authorities makes into ^^Makhozai.” 
tt page ; Tide page 2SI| but is the aaiQfli as io 

it Neither If dd TdiiBt of ainiililtide^ : - 
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A third road is not given, as, after reaching the Suwdd valley, the route is the 
same as that given in the Fifty-eighth Route, farther on. • 


Fifty ^sixth Route. From the S'hehr of Bdjaicr to Ranighdr of Suwdd.. 

Issuing from the S’hahr, and proceeding one kuvoh to the east, you come to the 
large village of Kala’-cha’h,aiKl the river of Sheri* flows on the left hand, and Nawa’h' 
Pand lies on the right. Tin; village of Mahniandzi lies on the left hand, on the other 
side of the afovi'-mentioned river. 

“From thence (Kala’-eha’h) you go on another half a kuroh east to Suracy Walah, 
another small village', and on tin? way thither you have to ero.ss the before-mentioned 
river. After going another kuroh and a half from thence you reach Jiir, which is a 
'large village on the left hand, oii the river of Chanclawul, and the river of the BAbd- 
^fara’h Dara’h lies on the west side of it, the village being thus situated between two 
rivers, whi(;h unite to the (^ast of it, -while the Sheri river flows near by, on the right- 
hand side. 

“From Jar you jn'oceed to Ani.s Kltel.f a large village on the Sheri river, distant 
one kuroh (iast. The rivers of Jar and the Mauhin Dara’h come from the left hand, and 
•unite with the b(; fore-mentioned river. You then proceed two kiu’oh farther east to 
Aogi'isum, and another kuroh to Gnrar. Three kuroh farther, in the direction of 
north-east, brings you to Khema’h,J a largo village belonging to the Yhsufzi Afghans, 
and the river of Ihijawi;, flowing to the right hand, joins .the river of Panj-Koi*ah. 

“From this village to Tor-mang, and from thence to Damghar, the route has been 
previously described. § The territoiy of Bajawr extends as far cast as Khcma’h ; and 
from Aogusum|| cast the Yusufzi tribe is located.” 


F^fty-serenth Route. From the S*hahr of RAjator to 'Ash-Naghar or Hasht-Nagar. 

“ There arc two roads to ’ Ash-Naghar from the Sliahr of Bdjawr. One goes by 
Ndwa’h-ga’i and Khcma’h,^ as has been already mentioned : the other is as follows. 

“ Setting out from the S’luihr, and procetiding fourteen kuroh south-east, you reach 
Barhang,** a small village belonging to the Utindn Khel Afghans. From thence you 
go eight kuroh to Trikh- Ao,tt the name of a ferry over th(5 river of Panj-Korah, which 
ferry they also style by the name of Zango. You pass the river by means of a raft, 
and go on for seven kuroh farther towards the south to Bucha’h,JJ and at that point 
cross the rivei* of Suwad by means of a bridge, but, according to the statements of 
some persons, by means of a zango, or raft ; hence one of the names of the ferry. 

“ The det'iils respecting the remainder of the route between Bucha’h and ’Ash- 
Naghar have been previously given (at page 177).” 


Ffty-eighth Route. From the S’hahr of Rdjawr to the Karyah-i-Bddshdh or the 

Bddshdh’s Village in, Buner. 

“ The route leading from the S’hahr of Bajawr to Daraghdr has just been described 
(in the Fifty-fourth Rout(5). 

“ Jjeaving Damghar, and proceeding south for a short distance, you reach the river 
‘of Suwad, and cross it by means of a raft. You then continue in the same direction 
for another kuroh, and reach Mingowara’b, which is a large village on a mountain 
spur,§§ lying on the left-hand side of the route, which follows the course of a river bed. 


* Tlio .Slime as is mentioned in the Thirty-.sixth Route, and in the Kighteenth, pages 143 and 182. 
t See page 164. 

X See pages 116 and 178. 

^ At page 231. also page 178. 
f 'riiiH place i» in the Maidun Damli. See page 117. 
if *Sptf page 178. 

page 219. 

in Pus’hto, ha.s a mtmning, hut “ Tarnao,” as it has been erroneously styled, none. It is in th^ 
Utman Khol country, not in “ Hashtnagar.” 

pago 177. lien; the river of Suwad is sometimes called the Agafah, from the small Htreami«|K 
’ parenily, which rises on tluj northern face of the inoiintuin range, bounding Lower Suwdt on the south, aM ' ■ 
flows to the west, joins the united rivers of Bdjawf, Bdshkar, Panj-Korah, and the river of Suw&t, about ^ 

miles below the junction of the latter with the three former rivers aud their feeders. , 

This place iton.sisis of some seven or eight hundred liouses, and contains a number oT Bind4 inbabiM^’;; ; 
It 18 a short distance from the left or eastern bank of the Suw&t river, and north-west of it, on the oppprite 
■isD^gbAr. ^ ■ ; . ' 

Saiydii, or, in the p^iral form, SaiyddgAn, giving name to the dara’h likewise — SyadA^jfam,” lA it 
in Colonel C.M. MacGregor’s ‘^Gazetteer,” and ‘‘Secdo” of Major Bidduli*’s book, being 
a^uestion— became famous after the author of these surveys wrote his account, oe the -rbsidea^ ol-- 
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From Mingowara’li ypu go two kuroli south, to Saiydii, which lies on the left 
hand. It appears to he the site of an ancient city, for tlicre arc extensive and massive 
ruins car by, among wliich is a top or cupola. From this point two roads diverge. The 
right-hand one is as follows : — Leaving Saiydu, and proceeding one kuroh to the south- 
west, yon come to Gulaey-Gram, Avhich is situated on the right-hand side of the way. 

of Suw.il, iilumt. whioli poor old tho most absurd nonsuiiso lias b(»en, and still is, writlen. I pravt? a short 

account of him and his iriodo of lifo twenty years ago, in my paper on Snwal, jirevionsly n-fcM ied lo in these 
Notes, and necsl not recapitulate it h(*re. 

rtjrsons interesU‘d in so doing were in the habit of spreading reports that this old jn iest, whom tliey made 
out as having numerous armii's of (Jihazis at bis baek, ivns ready to pour them down upon our terriloiy. He 
was said to l»e “ oeeiijned day and night in ]ilotting against ns” — in faet, tliiif. he did iiolhiug and even 

that he was a king-maker. Colonel C. iM. MaeOregor evtm, in his (lazetleer Central Asia,” l*art.J., Vol. .‘1, 
page 15;V), says : — “ The Akhun proposed that a chief hitherto niieonneetcd with Swa't slionld be eho.sen (as 
“ king), and, among other nominations, pointed out Syad Akbar of Safana. as a man of energy, bead, true 
“ Mahamadan [jj/e] principles, qnaliluMl for the position, with the advantage of being a Syad. 

“ Syad Ak^ar ivas accordingly inviteil lo become Kijiff of Swat, under the patromigc* of the Akhun, and 
“ shortly alter was duly in.stalied,” etc. 

Whethm* In? ascended a throne and assumed a crown and sceptre or not, is not said. 

On the very next page the compiler Avrites of “ the Swat Governor,” “ tin* Swat Gov<*rninent,” and “ tho 
“ rulers of Swat.” All these terms could scarcely refer lo the poor old reclnsi?. Such are tlie errors caus(‘(l 
by shutting our ey(*s to the fact of tin* existence of tin? chiefs of the different great clans, especially tin* chiefs of 
the llarnizi^ and BiVizis. 

Anotln‘r Avriter, the Kev. J. (Jiwe Browin*, in a book entitled ‘'riinjab and Delhi, in 1857” (Vol. II., 
p.:Bl),s:iys:— 

‘‘On our northern froiith*!*, in the Swat valley, the laboratory of jMabonmiedan intrigue, the right hand of 
the Alchemist w'as piiral)Z(?d :it the very moment Avheii ho had se(?nH‘d to haA C attaiiu'd the grand eureka of his 
life, 'fin* Ihutshak Nvliom tin* w'ily Akhinnl of Swat had rai.sed, in onh r to gather uiuler tin* gi’eeu banner of 
the propliet (‘Very i\lahoniiinMlan fanatie [all arc ‘fanatics,’ ‘rebels, or ‘dacoit.<,’ wlio fight against us according 
lo sonn* pc'oph*], and to recoA’er Peshawar over the eorp.ses of the unbelievers, — tliis creature king died on the 
VC?;-// </«// that the tocsin of rebellion was sounded forth from Delhi; and the fanatic fury Avhieh was to Iiha-o 
ovei NV helmed Pe^ibawar spent itself in civil war in the Swat valley.” 

It Avas a year after this that J sent a person info the Siiwdt vall(*y, as previously stat(?d. Whoever Avill read 
the aijcount t»f the Akhniid in my Suwat paper cannot fail to pereeivt* tin* absurdity of all this. 

Some years bclin’e the rebellion of 1857, the Akhund of Suwat, as the spiritual guide of Afgh.ins of that part^ 
was re(piesl(‘d by some of his most ortlnxlox followers to appoint a Badsliah, that is to say, a Sayyid, a 
king—iiwA the wonl also moans a great lord, noble, or headman- -but a.« a sort of higb-prii‘st, or ratlu*r a legaU% 
to Avbom the zakal and b/.v/fr, certain alms and a tithe sanctioned by the Kur’an, might be. legally paid [Khusli- 
hfll Kluin, Khatak, mentions a precisely similar circumstance in his day], and Avho must bo a Sayyid, wJiich tho 
Akhuinl himsolf Avas not. As the Sayyid, Akbar Shah, of Sathanah on the Indus, A\"as the head of the most 
iniluential himily of Sayyids in those [larls, the Akhuinl named him as the most proja r person to Avhom theso 
alms and tithe might be legally paid, as being a descendant of the i>ropln*t, Muhammad. He? died some months 
q/Ver the Dihli massacre, on Avhich his son, the Sayyid, Mubarak Shah, desired to be nominated to tho same 
office, bill, as the Su\vatis Avere no longer inclined to pay the tithe, the Akliund declined to do so. 

Tln*si* are tin* fads eoneerning the “ King of SAvat,” so called. All ajipear to have forgolteii that there were 
several powerful independent chiefs in Sinvat, and that the most pow(*rful chief of all the parts around w^as 
Ghazari Kluiii of Panj-Korah,and that his ancestors, and the ancestors of tin? other chiefs, never tolerated a king, 
not eve.n Ahmild Sluih, Durrani, in tho height of Lis power, anti never have done so. 

I iioticti that ("oloiiel C. M. MacGregor quotes vt*ry copiously from my “ Account of SuwiU,” Imt, strange to 
say, does not (;vcii refer to my account of the Akhund, and quotes that of others instead. One of the objects I 
had in view, Avhen despalehing a person into the SuAvat valley, Avas to obtain an unprejudiced account of him 
from a personal interview, and the chief of a loyal Afghan elan accompauit?d my agent. 

The late Akhund left SuAvat Avheu a mert? child, and resideti in tin* Khatak country, at Sarae, at tho ziarat 
or shrine of the Shaikh Kahim-Kar. There he? remained as a student of theology until past his thirtieth year, 
and was so abstinent that he could scarcely Avalk a hundred yards through weakness. When the Siklis got tho 
upper hand at Pes’ImAvar, and drove out the Barakzis, he left the Khatak country and returned to Suwat. 
Previous to his attaining eminence aa a spiritual guide, the most influential religious charaeti*r in those parts 
was the Sahib-zadah [that is, tho son of some man held in veneration for piety, just in the same manner as tho 
late Akhumrs son Avill bo styled the Akliuud-zadah] of Uchhunah — ^as the Iavo villages, Ochh-i-BaI;i and (Jchh- 
i-Pd*in, in Lower SuwAt, are styled. 

1 notice in “the Mullah’s” narrative, para. 16, that he falls into the same errors, only he inakes a deeper 
plunge. His errors must be patent to every one conversant with the tenets and ordinances of the Muhammadan 
religion, but, at the same time, they tend to prove what I haA^o previously stated. 

He says : “ Titles appear to be assumed at pleasure in some of the valleys in the SAvat district. Khan Saiyid 
“Ahmad Shah” [“ Khan Saiyid ” is certainly neAv], “ native of Sarsenai, has Jissuined the title of King of the 
“ Sibujni Valley” [like all Sayyida, he is, of course, entitled to be called Badsliah, as well as by the shortened title 
of Shah], “ and levies on all the villages in the valley a tax of one tenth of the produce of every kind of grain,. 
“ and a small percentage on the live stock. This tax, called nshur^ is, properly speaking, rather a voluntary 
“ contribution ” [see para. 9 of this note] “ or offering tlian a tax. Should there lie no King or Kh«an *’ [there 
arc several of the latter in Suwat, for example, at Tdrnah and Allah-ijan^], “ tho ushur is distributed among 

the poor. The word is from the Arabic, and signifies ‘ God’s property.* The King’s servants arc called 
“ Ushyrain^ its they collect the ushur. 

It seems as improbable, that a Mull& should be ignorant of the meaning of ’tesAr, not “ ushur ^ as that a 
parson shoulcf not know the meaning of Can the title of “Mullah ” be an assumed one, as in “some olT 

‘‘ the valleys of the SwAfc district?’’ The word 'ushr signifiets “a tenth,” and is derived from the ’Arabic 
o>shara — “ten.” The giving of alms, legal and voluntary, is enjoined by the Qur’an; and these legal alma- 

are termed ’tnrAr or by ibf^loglc^ >!^iteia t tennod 

As it is quiite tim)^ .bcbbl^^ iimntioh . that, ac(^ing to the 

madah iieat . of 
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“ From this place also two roads diverge. The right-hand one loads over a loftjr 
•defile, after crossing which you come down into the Darali of Huzdrah and MAni-har.* 

“ The left-hand route is as follows : — Leaving Gulaey-Grdm, you proceed half 
a kuroh west to Kokraey, and then another kuroli south-east to Saif Ih'mda’h (pro- 
bably, Saifdl Banda’h), a small village belonging to the descendants of tl^e Akhfind, 
Larwezah, w'hich lies on the left-hand side of the route. On tlie east is a great 
mountain range, and among its ravines a stream rises, which flows towards the 
north, and, west of the village of Mingowara’h, xmitos with the river of Suwad. You 
proceed on your Avay along the course of this stream. From Saif .Banda’h (Saifdl 
Bdnda’h ?) you begin to ascend, and continue to do so for a distance of four, kuroh in 
the direction of south-east, inclining cast, and reach the crest of the range, the way 
being exceedingly crooked and winding. On the right hand, on the crest of the range 
likewise, there is a small lake, named llulam, which is a sacred place of the Hindiis, 
and which they visit in Baisj'vkh (April-May). The holal or pass leading over this 
range is called the Bijwiira’h Ghsis’haoy ; and the crest of the range constitutes the 
boundary betweem the territories of Suwad and Buner. 

“ You noAv begin to descend on the other side, and, proceeding downwards for a 
distance of four kuroh, in the direction of south-east, roach the little village of 
Pilhana’ht Ibinda’h, which is in Buner. On the right-hand sid(! of it, from a ravine 
in the side of the mountains, a stream issues. From tlie last-named village you go 
three kuroh to the south, and roach a point where a river of some size issues from the 
small dara’h named Gadazi, after that section of the Ilyaszi Yusufzis, and which lies 
•on the left hand as you proceed. This river unites with the stream coming from 
Pilhana’h Banda’h, and receiv(!S the name of Gadazi river. TIa; Gaddzi Dara’h so 
called is about three or four kuroh in length, and runs in the direction of north- 
cast and south-west. 

“ Proceeding a short distance south from the junction of the two streams referred to, 
^ou reach the mazar — tomb and shrine — of the Sayyid, ’Ali, the Tirmizi. South of 
it again tlujre is another small river, Avhich comes from the left hand, and also unites 
with the river of the Gadazi Dara’h. To the south of the small rivew just referred to 
is the large village known as the Karyah-i-Badshdh, or The Badshsih’s Village, J 


by Ahmad Shah, or Ahmad Th(dshali,but not Ahmad King^ as a Sayyid, are sufficicMifly aecoiinicd for. The 
Mullah/* apparently, might study ’Arabic and the Muhammadan law with much advantage. 

In the ibl lowing paragraph he says : — ‘‘Three or four years previous to the death of the Akhund of Swat, 
^ he expresstjd a wish that Saiyid Ahmad Shah should be nominated king over the whole of Swat ; the latter, 
‘‘ however, and other influential men, would not agree lo this proposition ” [truly], “but advised the Akhund 
“ to allow his eldest son to assume f/ie reim of governmmt. This again the Akliuud dissented from, saying 
that he himself was a /h^iV ” [What! the “ levicr of armies,'* and “leader in the field,” attended by his 
8tandnrd-t)earers,” a fakir ?], “and his son must be one too.” Sec my “ Account of Suwat,” in the “ Bengal 
“ Asiatic Journal,” page 19, para. J. 

There are no “ reins of government ” in Suwiit to “ assume.” Each chief, and each clan, is independent, but, 
•on occasions of emergency, or the invasion of their territory, the different chiefs and clans combine. At such a 
time their supreme head would probably be (as his father used to bo before him) Rahmat-IJllnh Khan, the head 
'Of the Mol izi Yusufzis of Panj-Koriih — “ the Mullah’s ” inhahitnnt of Dir in Malczai^ referred to in note *, 
page 202, — the greatest and most powerful chief of those parts, in coiiilsel with their then chief spiritual guide, 
whoever he might be. What was meant by the notables of Suwat was the receipt of the titlies and alms by the 
Akhtind’s son, not “ the nuns of government,” but, as be was not a Sayyid, lie was not legally qualiffed, even 
had his father consented ; and the knowledge of this prevented the Akhfind from assenting, had h (5 been 
inclined to do so, and every Sayyid would Iiave objected. 

The most romantic account I have yet m(*t with, however, is contained in a book entitled “ Ctmtral Asian 
Portraits,” by Mr. J). C. Boulger, but instead of a portrait wc have a caricature. lie tells us (p. 40) “ how easy 
“ is the passage, among the superstitious and fanatical hillmcn of the lands beyond the Punjab, /row the hermiff 
“ cell to the chieftain's castle." A description of “ the chieftain’s castle ” will be found in my article on Suw&t 
in the “ Bengal Asiatic Journal,” previously referred to, page 19, 

lie also tells us that Akhond signifies “ a priest magistrate”; and that his “ exclusive spiritual power over* 
V rode whatever secular authority the native chiefs possessed,” etc., etc. The Akhiind, Darwezah, mentioned in 
these pag(ts, was no more a priest magistrate ” than the Akhfind of SuwAt, whom the people round followed 
and venerated as their spiritual guide. The meaning of Akhtin or Akhund, not “ Akhond,” will be found in 
any Persian Dictionary ; and as to the late Akhfind’s “spiritual power” over-riding “the secular power” of 
the imtivf? chiefs, a proof, in point, will be found in my Suwdt paper, pages 16 and 17. If ho possessed aoch 
•power in his lifetime, who possesses it now, for his death appears to have made no difference to Suwdt politically ? 
The power remains in the same hands as before, but the personal influence which greatly guided it is gone* 

♦ This is the Hazarah and Mani-har referred to at page 241. 

I Not called “ Bulhan.” “ Gad^zdi,” and “ Bundr,” are equally incorrect, and “ Buhnair ” wholly so/ 
i The crude idea that the word Badshdh applies to a king alone has caused a deal of nonsense to he 
If Bddshah stood alone for king, there must have been a king of Buner between three and four ^centuries 
for the Sayyid ’All’s village is called “ The Bddshfih’s Village.”- Inhere must have been a great noinbE^ 
-dynasties unknown to history, according to the same logic, 1 find also that the Hinddstdiii Wa^bi, 
Al^fniid,who gave such trouble to the Sikhs and B&rakzi8,and who was killed at Bdld^Kotiinllacdm^fn^^ 
has also been dubbed a king, “ to whom,” says one^ “ .Futteh Khan Mundur ” [4&] miy be said to 
**the crown." He was not even styled Bddsh&h, however, but Khalifah/ and the writer might 
a given theKhillfot,” and so hada “CaUphi” as'wellas a ' . : ' 
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inhabited by the descendants of the before-mentioned Sayyid, or, as they also style 
him, the Pir Btlbd, and .the Gaddzi river flows near by on the right liand. 

“ The left-hand route from Saiydu is as follows : — Leaving that plac'c, you jnoceed 
about two kuroh j3outh-east to Islam-pur, peopled by the descendants of tlu^ Midn, Nur» 
grandson of the Akhund, Darwezah, w'hich is situated ou a mountain crag.* Prom, 
that side a i^tream comes, wliich runs towards the north, and near the village of Saiydd 
unites with the river of Mingowara’h. Proni Islam-piir tAvo ro uls diverge. That on 
the left hand leads over a high mountain range, and bi'ing.s you into tlie Dara’Ii of 
Manglawar.f the southern boundary of which this cross range forms, and Avhich 
contains within it about forty villages. The water of the dara’h floAvs towards the 
north, and unites Avith the river of SuAvad. Prom IVIanglawar you set out in the 
direction of south-east, and, having crossed the high mountain range, you enter the 
Gadazi Dam’h, 

“ The right-hand route from Ishlm-pur leads for one kuroh up the mountain range, 
and doAvn to Saif Banda’h (Saifiil Ihlnda'h?) and from that place to The Padshah’s 
Village the road has been already described.”§ 


Fifty -ninth Route. From the S'hahr of Biijawr to Koyd of Buner. 

“The road from the S’hahr of BajaAvr to Damghar of Suwad, and from thence to 
The Badslrih’s Village, and to Kharapj)a’li, has been already described. 

“ li(!.‘iving Kharappa’h, tlun-efore, and proceeding for a distance of one kuroh and a 
half south, inclining south- Avest, you reach Ilcgah,lj a small village lying near by the 
road on th(i right hand. Then you go on anotlier two kuroh, inclining more to the 
south, to Baro lChel,^r anotlun- small village, and the Kalaey-i-Miagan, or The Village 
of the Mians, lies half a kuroh toAvards the east, at a distance from tlu; road, on the 
left-hand side. 

“ Prom Baro Kind you go one kuroh to the south, inclining south-west, and ascend 
the mountain range before you for about the distance of anotber kuroh. Having 
gained Ihe crest, you descend, much in the same direction, for another kuroh and a 
half. Tbe defile AA'hich you cross is called the Anbela’h Ghas’haey.** It is very 


With ull the discoveries, notwithslandiii^X, respect; inti; the? “ king of Swat snccevding to the throne^" ‘‘ which 
“ entailed the kingdom on the heirs for ever,'* and such like nonsense, the writers do not appwir to have dis- 
covered to what family the “ Syad king,^* Akbar Badsimh, referred to in the previous note, belonged. He 
was a lineal deseeiuhiiit of no other than tho Sayyid, ’AH, the Tirraizi,the Pir Jhiba, mentioned at page 248, and 
after whom the above-mentioned village is called “ TJie Bddsliah’s Village.” There were, a few years ago, and 
probably are still, three principal branches of this family, tho head being two brothers, the Sayyid, ’Azim. 
Shah, and tbe Sayyid, Mian Shah, The former, who was of an easy goocl-natureil disposition, lc*lt his more 
active-minded and energetic brother to exercise his spiritual authority. They resided a good deal at Tukhta'h- 
band, mentioned at page 248. See also note §, page 275. 

The head of the second hraiieh was the Siiyyid, Akbar Shah, of Sathanah, the same who lias been iiiado “ king of 
“ Swat ” by Knglish writers. The head of the third branch was the Sayyid, Rasul Shah, of Chamla’h. All these 
were both Shahs and Biulshiihs, but not kings, and Akbar Badshuh was no more “ king of Swat” than “ king” 
of “ Saina,” or “ king ” of “ Buner,” or, indeed, king ” of ‘‘ Yaghistan.” How numerous the “ king” family 
was is proved from tho fact that, at the attack of Sathanah, in May, 1857, among the “fanatics” killed were 
“ four leaders, one of whom was known as ‘ the Badshuh.’ ” Thus, by these accounts, in May, 1857, there were 
‘‘ two Richmonds in the field ” at the same time, the Badshilh of Suwat and the Badshuh of Sathanah, and, it 
may be added, scores of others in the same locality, namely, all the Sayyids of the family ref'rred to. Kings 
must have been, and must be, very numerous in ihe (uirts north of tho Hincjiaey Sin, for esides all these 
Bmlshahs, if it meant king only, thero is the Badshah of the Spin Kafiris, mcntioneil in these surveys, the 
Badshah of Kanjut, and the Bihlshahs of KashVar, etc. With regard to these latter, Badshah means Chief. See 
also page 172, where the Akhund, Darwezah, says the Yusufzis made Ghazi .Khan their Bad.shah, or Chief. 

* Tlie Mi?urs tomb may still be seen therci. This person is the butt of Kliush-l.ial Khan’s irony in his poem 
on Suwilt, a ])ortion of Avhich is couiained in the account of that valley, page 204. 

f “ Manglor ” is quite a mistake, and I have never written it so. 

j The dara’h in whicli Islam-pur is situated lay in that part of Suwdt inhabited by tho Suwati tribe of 
Mutiawi, and here, in this dara’h, their stronghold lay, called Bal-Gram, which was evacuated by them, and 
taken possession of by the Yiisuf/as and Mundaps after the conquest of tho rest of Suwat. It is situated in the 
mountains between Suwat and Buner, and its ruins are still inhabited by the Gujars. The only open and 
somewhat level part in this dara’li is Katila’i, where the Afghans erieauiped when they moved against Bdl- 
Gfilm. The Mutrawis, after this, retired across the Indus, whero they, and others of tho Suwati race, may still 
be found. Kdtila*i is more correctly a ramification or tho Dara’h of Salydu-gan, through wliich lies the road 
over the mountains into Buner by the Bijwdpa’h Ghds’haey, just described above, for which “ Jawarai ” is an 
error. It is .well wooded, and much fruit is produced in this dara’h. 

There is said to*be a large fop or cupola here, as large as that of Shaukar-dar, of which I gave a rough sketch 
in my “ Account of Suwit,” page 12. 

5 See page 252. ^ ^ 

|[ Re^ir,^’ us recently written, is not correct : there is but one r in the word. In the hills south-west of this 
place there is an ancient f<)/» or cupola. 

II Turneil inti> *rBurkilla ** in our maps. 

** What we cjsll the;.^'^Ambela Pass/’ is tiot the /Whole ofU: it is ooly a portion of it, and the above is the 

<>therptrt..'V'\;..v- ^ V ^ '• -‘V- ■■ --.i. ■ 
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difficult and arduous, and the crest of it marks the boundary between the Koliistdn of . 
Buner, and the Sama’h or plain, before mentioned. Having cleared the mountains, 
you proceed for rather less than a kuroh in the direction of south, and reach the 
village of Anbela’h, which belongs to the Mandars. Leaving that, and going a kuroh 
•and a half farther in the direction of south-east, threading your way along the bed of 
the Anbcda’h river, with high mountains on either hand, you niach Kogah. 

“ The dara’h, through Avhich you pass from Kharappa’h to Baro Khel, is called the 
Nt'irizi Dara’h, after a (dan of the Malizi Yiisufzis ; and the stream running through 
it, having macle its way through tlu? liigh mountain range on the left hand, unites with 
the river of ’Tsazi, and finally joins the Abac-Sin.” 


Sixtieth Euule. From Kogah or Kogd of Buner to Uazrao, which route brings you 

into the great road frmn Ldhor to Kabul. 

From Koga’h or Kogd, you proceed five kuroh south to Chinjzley — written and 
pronounced Chingley by Bastern Afghans — a village of considerable size® belonging 
to the Khudo Khel section of Ihe Sadozf clan of Utmanzi Mandars. On the way 
thither you have to cross a high mountain range in wdiich a small river riscis, and 
which flows through the Dara’h of Manera’i, mentioned previously (at page 21C), and, 
passiug to the south, unites with the Abde-Sfn. 

From Chinjzley or Chingley seven kuroh south is Panj-Tdr, the name by which a 
cluster of villages is known, Indonging to the before-mentioned Khudo Kind, and the 
residence of Alif KMn,t the chief of that sectiorj of the Mandar tribe of Afghsins. .In 
going thither you follow the course of the river running out of the hills, as previously 
mentioned, and here; called sometimes the Chinjzley or Chingley river.| 

You then proceed five kui-oh south to Manera’i, giving name to the Dara’h of that name. 
This is a very large villag(% bedonging to the Mandars, and is particularly famous as 
being the native place of Najib Khdn, Mandar, who Avas originally a peasant of this 
village, and rose to be the Commander-in-Chief of the forces, and Minister, for a time, 
of Ahmad Shah, Bddshdh of Dihli.§ One kuroh and a half farther south is auotlusr 


* Tliis was oxiv.o u fine, flourishing town, containing some 1,50() houses, and a bazar. It was destroyed by the 
force under tlie command of Major-General Sir S. Cotton, in April, 1858. 

I This Alif Kliiin was descended, in a direct lino, from a brother’s son of Malik Kara, the fatluT of tlie 
celebrated Khan Kajii. Fath Khiin, who died in 1840, was his eldest son. Fath Kluiii Jiad, among oth(‘r 
children, three sons, the eldest of whom, Mnkarrab Khan, then about tliirty, was on liad terms with his father, 
find had lived apart from him, in a fortified village somt? miles distant, for seven or c*ight years. Tlie second 
son, ’Alum Kh.'iii, was a youth about ninetex^n years old, and was his father’s favourite*; indeed, the enmity 
between the father and his eldest son, Mukarral), wjus mused through the desire of Fath Khan to set aside the 
claims of Mukarnib, and give the succession to* ’A lam, a mode of procedure which perhaps, more than anything 
else, has causexl the destruction of many great Afghan families from tlieir sovereign’s family downwards. The 
third son, named Maddad, was about fourteen years old at his father’s death, but he Inid caused his parent’s 
displeasure to such degree, threi* yiiars before, that his father \vould not allow his name to be mentioned in his 
presence, not even when on his deatii-bed. This boy had fled, and was living with Mukarrab. 

When the Sikhs, some years before, entered the Samn’h with a large army, to the number of 14,000 or 
16,000 men, with guns, and under the leadership of one of the European atlvonturers in the Sikh service, hut 
'Ot^rs say, under the command of the Kunwar, Sher Singh, and the Sardar, Ilari Singh, appeared before his 
Tillages named Panj-lar, b’ath Khan, who could not muster more than about 300 followers, made a gallant 
:Stand against the invad(*rH for some hours, when they thought iit to retire*, expecting that tbi? Buner clans 
would come down uj)oii them in the night. They burnt one of the villages and its masjid hefero they 
decamped. 

Panj-Tar, which, as tlu* name implies, consists of a cluster of ^vcy not four, villages, again recovered, and 
became a flourishing place, and latcjly contained from 900 to 1,000 dwellings. It was, however, again given 
to the flames in April, 1858, by the force under Major-General Sir S. Cotton. Mukarrab Khan, who had 
succeeded his father, lost his possessions, and, for a time, resided in British territory, but, subsequently, he again 
engaged in intrigues against us, in his endeavours to regain his lost possessions. What has now become of 
him 1 am unaware. 

J The river here referred to is now known as the Badpacy Khwar. It rises in the mountain range bounding 
the Chainla’li Dara’h on the south, one lofty peak of which is called Mahj(-wan or Mahd-bao in Sanskrit— 
signifying the great wood or forest,” and Maha-barn by the Afghans. The village of Chinjzley is situated on 
one of its feeders, which is locally called, in consequence, the Chinjzley river. Tl'he united streams run throii|^h 
the Khudo Khel territory, and nearly due north and south after reaching the village named Salim Khdn, theBi. 
passing Miinera’i, Panj-Pir, and some other villages on the west, flow on to Zeyda’h, after which they bend to 
the westward, and enter the Abde-Sin or Indus about a mile and a half west of tThan^h. In the present dajTy 
during the summer months, the stream becomes dry throughout great part of its course, but, after heavy raiOS m 
the hills, it changes to a foaming torrent, often impassable for days together. 

§ Mul^ainmacl Najib Khan, son of Isdlat Khdn of the ’Umar Khel clan of the Sadozi, tlt^nzi, Maindi^^. 
like many others oi his countrymen before him, sought to better his fortune in Hind. Hiit uncle, ]Jli|ihi^:* 
Khdn, was then serving under the Afghdn chiefs of Rohil-khand, and to him Najib Khdn we&t. 
distinguislied himseli; and was made a Rasdla’h-ddr by Sa’d-Ullah Khdn, chief of Kother, during; whose 
years Hdflz Rahmat Khdn, presently to be noticed, governed for him ; and Dowandaey Khdtii another 
fished Robilah chief, a nephew of Hdflz Ra^jimat Khdn, gave him his ^ughter in marriage. ‘ ^ 

When the rebel Wazir of Dihli, 8^-dar-Jang, the progenitor of the ** KuigB of ^ 
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considerable village called Kdld, and from thence you proceed one kuroh more, in the 


from hi« office for the base murder of his rival the eunnch, Jawed Klian, the Badslmh’s lavourite, he oi)euly 
rebelled nj^ainst his sovereign, Ahniatl Shah, advanced with jin army to attack him iu his capital, and pitched 
his camp near Dihli. Saf-dar-Jang obtained assistance from Hafiz Uahinat Khan, wlio was under obligation to 
him and he m'arched to his support, at the hctwl of a large force. 

The Badshah crldea^ oured to induce Hafiz Rahinat Kh;in to desert Saf.<lur.Jang, and come over to him, hut 
he pleaded that his honour was at stake if he should act hostile to Saf-dar-Jang. The Badshah allowed his 
plea, hut desired him, as he could not light for his sovereign, not to fight against him, and to withdraw with 
his forces. This h(‘ did, and returned home. The Imperial officials, on this, endeavoured to induce some of the 
subordinate lesuku's with Hafiz Rahniat Khan’s force, with promises of liigh pay and promotion, to join the 
Badslnih’s army, but, with a single excci»tiou, they did not a(!cept those offers. 

The exe.(*ption was Muhammad Najih Khan, who was in command of a body of TOO horsemen, lie (mtered 
the Mughal service. ; and, as his name as a bold loader was already well known, numbers of 1h(‘ Afghan soldieiy 
joined him, and, in a hiw days, he had 2,0(K) men under his shiiidard. He greatly dist inguished himself in the 
battle of Ividilah which followed, and was rewarfled with a valuable jagir or fief. 

During this stormy period he continued to rise to distinction ; and, when another areh-rehel and Wazir, 
Glulzj-ud-Din Khan, the younger, who put out the eyes of the Badshah, Ahmad Sluili, and set up ’Alani-gir-i- 
Sani called in the Marhattahs, wliicli act was the source of so much bitter misery to Hindustan, and caused 
the total downfall of the Mughal empire, already totUu ing, the Ts’aww.-lb, the Najib-ud-Daulah, to which title 
NajihKhan had been raised, was, in reality, the only Muhammadan chief of power and ability who always 
opposed the Marhattahs. The Najib-iid-I)aulah could not, however, bring into the field an army sufficiently 
stroTi" to withstand those whom Glia/.i-ud-Din Klnln had called in more particularly against himself, and 
he had to retire from Dihli ; aiul the Badshah, ’Alain-gir-i-Sani, hail to ‘open the gates and again to receive 
GhazKud-Din Khan as his Wazir. 

The Miissaliiuin chiefs of Hindustan gen(‘rally, sought lielp subseqiumtly from Ahinml Shah, Durrani, the 
Badshah ol* 11 k‘. Afghans, to cxptd the Dakhani marauders; and, when he entenMl India, tlui Najih-ud-Daulah 
also joined him. When Ahmad Shah, Durrani, retired, after expelling them, and arranging the alfairs of the 
Dihli StaU‘, lie, at tia* entreaty of his namesake, Ahmad Shall, the Mughal Badshah, nominated the Najib- 
iid-Daulah, whos(^ character and abilities stood very high, to the post of Ainir-ul-Umara of that kingdom, as a 
counterpoise to the Wazir, Ghazi-ud-Din Ivhaii. 

It would o(;eupy too much space \u;\v to uan-ate, however liriefly, a tithe of the events of tliis period, which 
belong to the history of India. Suffice it to wiy that the Najib-ud-Daulah, subsequently, when Ahmad Shah, 
DiirrSii was a<uiin marching to rescue Dihli and its ruler, from the same rebel Wazir, GIuizi-ud-Diii Khan, and 


towards tbo Najib-na-Diiulali’s fiiinily. 'I'bis happened in Janiadi-ul-Awwal, 1 173 11. (Jamiaty, l/faO). 

Tbo battle of IVmipat followed early in 17(51 (1 174 II.), on wliich occasion the Niijib-iuM)aiiluh brought 
16 OCX) men into the field. In concert with ’Inayat Khiiii, son of Hafiz Rahinat Kh.4n, he mwie an ineffectual 
attempt to storm the entrenched camp of the Marhattahs, and they were repulsed wuh the loss of 6,000 men. 

'Fowiirds tin. close of his career, an effort was made by the arch traitor, Gluizi-ud-Din Kliiiii, the Wazir, to 
ilcprive tin* Najili-ud-Dauhili of the office of Aniir-nl-lJuiara, and to set up Ahnml Khan, llangas’h, of 
Fan-ukb-iibad, in bis jilncc. This caused enmity between the Najih-ud-Dnulah ami Haliz Rahmat Khan, who 
took the part of Ahmad Khan, Ilanga-s’li. The Najib-ud-Duulah, on this, enteml into terms with the 
Marhattahs, a pernicious examjde set him by otliers, and which was now become tiuitc a custom, while they were 
ever ready to take uji the cause of the highest bidder. Although in a weak state of health at the time, he was 
movin'' aeainst Ahmad Khan, Bangas’h, when he waa taken dangerously ill, and it was thought iwlvisable to 
remove lum to Najib-alald, the town which he had himself founded, together with the stronghold of Najib- 
Garh, close by, and also Ghaus-Garh, but he died at lliipur, ou 4iis way thither. lie was buried at Najlb-abad, 
iu the handsome tomb which hi* hail prepared for his last resting place, in October, 1770. 

The 'Ngjib-ud-Dauhih was a poet of no mean powers ; and 1 have a Diwan of liis jmcmis, in the Pus’hto or 
Afghan language, in my jmssi^ssiou. Respecting the fate of the last represenUitive of his rival, Ahmad Khan, 
Bangas’h, ol' Farrukh-almd, see my “ Poetry of the Afgluins,” pagii 326. 

The sou of the Niijib-ud-I)aulnh, Zabit (not “ 22abitah ”) Khan, but not by the daughter of Dowandaey 
Khtln, separated from the Marhattahs as soon as he was able to get out of Ibeir clutches and effect his escape 
from their army; for after his father’s’ death, he made up matters with Ahmad Khan, Bungiis’li, and they had 
detained him against his will. Shah-i- Alam, Badsh4h, however, who liad now succeeded to the Dihli throne, ' 
and was a tool in the hands of Mhado Kiio, Sindiah (the nephew of Datah, the Patch who was killed in battle 
agmnst the Naiili-ud-Daulah), incited the Marliattahs to hostility against Ziihit Khan, the object being to 
prevent his interference, ns successor to his father, in the affairs of Dihli, to which Sliah-i- Alain was returning* 
Zabit KhAn was resolved to enforce it, and he put his troops in motion and marched towanls Dihli accordingly. 
ShAh-i-’ilam, and his Marhattah sdlies, moved against him ; and, through want of eneigy on his par^ 
Kajib-AbAd, and his fathePs family, ns well as his own, fell into the hands of those infidels. 1 hey were treated 
withgi-eat indignity ; Najib-Abiid was sackeil ; and all their property and treasure.s were carried oft. 

The families were subsequently freed, at the interference of the Badshah, Shah-i-’Alaiu, on jiayinent of forty 
lakhs of rfipia— 400 , 000 /.— to the Marhattahs for “ the expenses of the war” against Zabit Khan. For 
sum, Hifi* Rabmat Khfin, in m evil hour, gave a bond to the Shuja’-ud-DaulaU of Awadh (son of ^af-^ 
this bond was the ultimate cause of all the misfortunes of the Nawwab, the yanz-ul-Mulk, Haim 
Baljimat Khdn, the appropriation of his territory by the Shujd’-ud-Daulah, and that much injured man’s death 
in battle with the Shuj&’-ud-Daulah and his British allies. . .. « 

^bit Khto subsequently acquired considerable power, althoush ho did not regain it at Dihli again. Ho ^ 
died in 1785, and his son, Ghulim Kidir KhAn, succeeded to the fief of his father. He was snbsoqucntW sent 
for by the BAdsbAb, ShAh-i-’Xlaip, to assume the direction of aflturs. Having ^in«l a fating at Dihli, ud 


rememberiitt probably tbo past conduct of the Bidshah towards his lather, lie ueuaveu in a nign uanom 
manner towards him. the BAdshAh, on this, began to intrigue with his old Inends, the Marhattahs, for Ua 
betravJ and mk. Ghniki KhAn, on hAing made tmqualnted with this plot, and considering what hm 

family had aJwady aufeetd .at hk eyecially, wm so oxas^mt^ MWMt 

the mhih Omt the females of the BAdahAhk 
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same direction, to Panj Pir, another good size village.* Setting out from thence, 
and going four kuroh farther towards the south, you reach Hun/lh, but more correctly 
t3’handh, which is the site of an ancient city and a considei'able fortress (a fortified 
city), on the banks of the Abae-Sin, founded by Bddshdhs of former times, t 

i'rom thence you cross the great river by boat to the Hazrao ferry ; and, having 
proceeded one kuroh south inclining east from thence, reach the cluster of villages 
known as Hazrao, belonging to the Ghurghusht Afghans, previously mentioned (in the 
beginning of Section Two, page 31, which see) in the Sind-Sugar Do-dbah.” 

Sixty-first Route. From Kabul to Koga'h or Kogd, a village of the territory of 
Chumla'h, a distance of otte hundred and sixty kuroh. 

“ This route likewise leads into Pakhla’i, TunaAvul, and Kash-mir.J 

“ The route from Kdhul, as far as Noh-s’hahra’h, of Ash-Naghar, and from thence 
by Amdnzi and Shewa’h, has been already described at pag(!s 2'ti and 2 17. 

“ Setting out from Shewa’h, and proceeding one kuroh north, inclining cast, you 
reach Parmuli, a large village so called after a clan of the Mandar Afgluins,§ and 
which is distant about one kuroh from the eastern termination of the Karah-Mar range 
ofhills.il Here two roads diverge. The right-hand one is as follows : — Leaving this 
village, you go in the direction of north-cast for a distance of two kuroh and enter the 
small Dara’h of Mir-Shahl, so called after a little village of that name, about half a 
kuroh farther up the valley, and inhabited by Mandars. You then proceed three 
kuroh north-east, inclining east, and begin the ascent of the Koga’h Kotal, as the pass 
over the mountains leading to it is called. It has about one kuroh of ascent and 
descent in the direction of north-east ; and having cleaved the defile on tin? northern 
side, distant about a kuroh from the crest, a short distance farther brings you to Koga’h, 
which is a large village belonging to the Id andar Afghans. The route from Tunawal 
to this place will he found farther on. 

“ North and south of this village are high mountain ranges ; and a short distance to 
the north is a small river, which issues from the mountains near by on the south- 
west, runs towards the east to join the Daulatzi river, or rivew of Buner, after which 
the united waters receive the name of Barandii. On the opposite (north) side of this 
stream from Koga’h is a high range of mountains bounding Chamla’h oir the north- 
west, and separating it from Buner. 

“ The left-hand route from Parmuli takes you for a distance of hro kuroh north, 
inclining east, into the Slier Dara’h, which is a considerable cleft or opwiing in the 


family were subjected to {^ross outrages, and the little treasure nuuaiiiing was carried off. This hajipened 
in 1204 n. (1790 A.D.). 

Although lliore cfin be no excu.st^ for llic excessive cruelty (too common even in the present day) of 
Ghulam Kadir Khan towards Sliah-i-’Ahim, but which has been much exaggerutod, Indian liistory writers do 
not appear to hav<» ma<lo any allowaucti for the treatment of his own family at the hands of the Mar1ia|t<^hs* 
Shortly after, (Ibulain Kadir Klian, having 1>een captunal in attempting to escape fnmi the fort of Mirath, 
which he had bravely defended, by his horse falling umler him, and leaving him senseless on the ground, was 
put to the must painfully cruel death that Marhattali ferocity coidd devise, by order of Sindinh (the Patel, 
Datah’s nefihew), who hated the Rohilahs as much as they hatc’d him, and all other Marhattahs. 

• This village is so ealknl from a rocky hill imrnedialely to the east of it, which is covered jangaL Its 
name signifies the “ Five Saints, or Spiritual Guides.” It is visittul by Mnljammadan females in considerable 
numbers, in April of each year, and by J lindu women, in October. Th^ village lies on the right bank of what 
is now called the lladraey Khwar. 

At LVara’h Munara’h, near Sawuba’i, five kuroh to the north of Manara'h on the Alnw’-Sin, there is a rocky 
hill or spur completely detached, aiul known as the Ta»'aka’i of Khan Kaju, and near there ho was buried. In 
Pus’hto a rocky spur detached from the hills is called a “tarakai,” in distinction from a spur, hill, or mound of 
earth, wliich is called a “ ghuiujla’i.” See note page 241. 

f It sustained much damage in 1840, wlicn the Abae-SIu or Indus was flooded, and when so much damage 
was caused. Tliis ia the place which some tKirsons, to suit their own tlnmries, would turn into Wahind. See 
my “Translation of the Xahakat-i-Nasiri,” })age 70, note 2. 

The Afghans of the Suma'h used sometimes to make raids into the Mughal territory east of the Indus from 
Chaitdh. 'I'liey <lid so in U)77 II., in the reign of Aurung-zeb-i-’Alam-gir ; and were Hiibscqucntly defeated, oH 
the liitli of Shawwal — the tenth month — ^April, 1667 A.I)., near the flazrao fen-y, by Kamtll Khan, the Powj» 
d&r of Atiik Banaras, and his troops, aided by reinforcements from Pes’hawnr, and the contingents of the neigh- 
bouring iV.udarories of the empire with their contingents, including Ashraf Kh/ln, Khatak. son of Khush-b^ 
Khan, who was tlieii languishing in exile in the fortress of Uuntabhur. The Yusufzis and Mandafs, and othera 
who had joined them, were defeated and put to flight, with a loss of some 2,000 men, including 400 killed and 
40 taken prisoners. The others perished in the Indus in attempting to reach the opposite side. 

At this period the river flowed in three channels between Ilazrao and Ohan^b, and these were fordable in 
several places. 

X The Durranis used tliis route when Kash-mir was under their sway, in preferenoe to the route' by Atofc; 

§ These.must not be mistaken for the Ghurghusht Parmulis or Farmulis east of the Indu^. 


wavn the sources of the Makam Rud, as before stated, now pass near it on the west side, ana run to ibo 
moA constitute what iif known chiefly as the tJchh Kbwa^. See note Xt 244, para. 1§. 
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mountains,* inhabited by a section of the Mandar tribe of Afgbdns ; and the stream 
from the Dara’h of Mir Shilbi uniting with that flowing out of the Sher Dara’h, at 
this point, flows towards the west, and joins the river of the Sndam valley, and the 
united streams then receive the name of Makam river, previously referred to at 
pages 247 ^nd 249. 

“ From thence (the point of junction) having gone three kuroh to the <;ast, and 
then two kuroh to the north-east, another kuroh farther brings you to Anhcla’h, a 
small village on the left hand side, near the line of route. t Another kuroh east 
brings you to Koga’h, the chief place in the Dara’h of Chamla’h, and the road or track 
over tho mountains leading to Anbcla’h is like the dry bed of a river.” 

Before leaving this part, and describing the remainder of the Afghan territory 
embraced in this Section of Notes, it will be well to give a short account of the first 
great disaster sustained by the Mughals of India at the hands of the Yiisufzi and 
Mandar Afghdns in the Karakar and Malandaraey Passes. Tho author of these surveys 
does not give any account of the former Pass, which appears not to have been much 
used at the period when he wrote. 

The Mughals were on their way from Suwsld, which they were unable to hold, into 
Buner in order to rejoin the camp of Akbar Badshah then established at Atak Banaras, 
which had been founded only a short time before. 

To make the account intelligible, T must refer to some other events preceding it. 

Mirza Muhammad Hakim, the Badshab’s brother, died in the province of Kabul, 
which was his fief,$ on the 12lb of Sha’bsin, the eighth month of 993 H. (August, 
1685 A.I).). On tlie third of the following month — just twenty days after — the news 
reached Agrah. Akbar was inclined to confer the fief on his brother’s sons, who were 
mere children ; but his counsellors strongly advised him against it, on account of the 
power of the rizbaks in Badakhslian and territories around. On the 10th of Bamazan, 
within a week of the I’cccipt of the news, Akbar Badshah set out from his capital for 
the Panj-ab. On the way, information reached him that the Kunwar, Man Singh, 
who was statioiuid in the Panj-ab, on the news of the Mirza’s decease, had crossed the 
Nil-ab (Indus) and moved on Pas’haur, the officials of the late Mirzd retiring to 
Kiibul.§ On reaching the Bihat or Jhilam on the 28th of Zi-Ka’da’h, the eleventh 
month, a despatch reached Akbar Badslulh from Man Singh, intimating his having 
reached KAbul and occupied it without any opposition, and the submission of the 
officials ; and that, having provided for the .safety of the city, he had set out, along 
with the sons of the late Prince, for the Badshah’s presence, lie reached the Bad- 
shdh’s camp, soon after, at llawal Pindi, on the 25th of the folloAving month, Zi-Hij_ja’h. 
Soon after, Akbar, who intended to annex Kash-mir, moved to Atak Banaras, which 
he reached on the 15th of Muharrara, the first mouth of the year 994 II. (26th 
December, 1586 A.D., old style). 

Some years previous to this, Julalah, son of Pir-i-Bos’lian, ohV/s Pir-i-Tarik, who was 
in his fourteenth year when his father went to the place pnspared for him, hafl pre- 
sented himself to Akbar Badshdh, when that monarch was on his return from Kabul 
in 989 H. (1681, A.D.) and was favourably received and well treated ; but he, shortly 
after, fled to the Afgbdns again, and raised sedition in the country west of the Indus. 
The routes between Kabul and the Panj-d,b were infested by Tilrikis; and the Khaibar 
route had been so eftectually closed by them, that the envoy from the iJzbak rulers, 
on their way to Akbar’s presence, could not get through it, although attended by a 
strong escort. Consequent on this state of affairs, the fief of Kiibul and its dependencies 
was conferred upon the Kunwar, Mdn Singh, with directions to quell these disturbances. 
He set out for Pas’hdur accordingly. 

Soon after Akbar had reached Atak, the Chiefs and Maliks of the Afghd,n tribes 
and clans of Mahmand, Khalil, Gagydni, Tori, Dzudzi, Sherazad, Khizr Khel, some 
Ghurghushtis, and a few others, came in to complain to him of the doings of the 


• DuiiDg the Anliela’li campaign the route by tho Sher Dara’h to Chamla’h was gi*eatly improved by the 
troops, and is now a very good road, . 

t “The pass is so called after this village, and not called “ Sdrkhdwi ” after a village of that name, for 
Surkh-Aobaey is the name of the stream, not the village, and besides it lies on the southern side of the rnoun-* { 
tains, while Anbela’h is close under the mountains on the northern side. 

t All the territory subject to the Mughals west of the Abto-Sin or Indus was under his sway, and his 
officials were located in the Pes’li&war district and administered the affairs of these parts. Their jurisdiction 
does not app^r to have extended on the noith beyond the Do*Abah and ’Asb-mghar, and not over any 
partof the SBma% 

$ The di^th of tlys wns not wholly onexpeotedi and Mdn Singh had been previously directed how tn ‘ 
act under certain oantihg^eei ted ' 
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TAsufzi and Mandar tribes, Trhich were always molesting them, and plundering 
caravans of traders and travellers on their way from Kabul d'nd Hinddstdn, and vice 
versa, between Bagrilm (Pas’hdur) and Nil-ab, and that they got a bad name for the 
acts of the Yfisufzis and Mandars. 

At this period the Kliatak tribe of Afghans were beginning to establish themselves 
in their present localities, and moving towards the Landaey Sin ; and Malik Akoraey, 
the great grandfather of the; celebrated Khush-hal Klidn, who had previously presented, 
himself, Avas mentioned to the Badshah as being compcKnit to protecd; the road from 
A^ak towards Pas’hiiur. lie w%as accordingly summoned, and the tract of countiy 
from Khair-ahad to ]Voh-s’hahra’h-i-KhfiIisa’h was conferred upon him, in fief, on his 
undertaking that service. This chief founded the fort of Akorah, which he named 
after himself. 

These complaints made against the Ytisufzis and Mandaj'S determined the Biidshah 
to despatch Zain Khsln, KiVkah, entitled Kokal-tash, at Ihe he.ad of a considerable 
army “ to tranquilli** ” the territories of Smvdd and Buner (which did not belong to 
Akbar Badshah), and bring the “rebel” Yusufzis (who w^ere not his subjects) into 
the right way. Zain Khan was despatched on the same day that an army was sent 
against Kash-mir for the same purpose, namely, annexation. 

Abu-1-Pazl says, “ the object was to make inroads upon the Yusufzis and Mandars, 
** which people dwell in Suwud and Bajawr, and a number in the Uasht (the Sama’h 
** previously referred to*). Suvvdd and Bajawr are delightful tracts of country con- 
“ taining pleasant jal-gahs (meads) and grassy slopes filling t he heart ivith delight in 
“ their contemplation. The Kohistsin to the north of the Dasht is about thirty has 
“ in length by twenty in breadth. Zain Khan did not commence operations in this 
“ level tract, but pusluKl on at once into Biljawr.” 

Akbar Badshah also detached another force under the Shaikh, Pavid, Bukhdri, Karsl 
Beg, and other leaders, into the Sama’h to harry that part, and create a diversion. 
This order they carried out, plundering and devastating the country of the Mandars 
and their allies, after which they returned to the royal camp at Atak. They reported 
that it would he a ditBcult matter to occupy the Sama’h on account of its extent and 
populousness, and that it Avould be advisable to send another army into it to altogether 
destroy, root and branch, the “ ungrateful wretches,” as the Mughal invaders style 
them, then to advance into the Kohistiin and effect a junction with Zain Khan. 

Zain Khan, however, reported in the mean time that he was powerless to enter 
SuAvad, tlio Afghjins being so numerous, until reinforcc;mcnts reached him. On the 
2nd of Safar, the second moiitli of 994 II. (Januaiy, 1685, A.D.), two other bodies of 
troops Avere detached. One undiw Sd’id KMn, the Oliakar, and other leaders, with 
Shaikh Paizi, Abu-l-Pari’s brother,! was to enter the Sama’h and chastise the refrac- 
tory Afghans of that part and create a diversion, w'hile the other, under Akbar’s jirime 
favourite, Bajah Bir-har (the latter Avord signifying “the very” or “most brave”), 
Fath-TJllah, and others, and consisting of veteran troops under Kdsim Khwajah, Tdsh 
Beg, and others, Aviwe to march through the Sama’h and enter Suwdd. All those 
who submitted Avcrc to be spared, and those Avho did not were to be plundered and 
annihilated. This latter force, liaving entered the Sama’h, and carried out its instruc- 
tions respecting that part, moved towards the territory of Bdjawr to join Zain 
Kluln. 

Having advanced a little way through a defile, the troops, under Bir-bar and others. 


* See pagf* 218. Daslitj in Persian, has much the same signifi(!ation as Saiiia’h in Pns’hto. 

f Those sent with armies were not always sohliers by profession, as in this instance ; and it may bo noticed 
througliout Akbar’s reign, that whenever he dcspatclied an army on an expedition there was generally a 
MusMlniaii and a Ilindri in joint command, the one to take care of and act as a check upon the other. 

Sbaikli Fai/, alias Faizi, Abii-l- Fazl’s elder brother, was a civilian and a poet, and had been teacher of the 
Princi s, Akbjlr Ibidshah’s sons. Bir-bal or Bir-bar, as it is also written, belongml to the Bhat or minstrel 
class, and was inadtj Poet Laureate, and was sometimes employed on missions, but spent most of his time at 
Court. It is said that, when it was detenniued to send reinforcements to Zain Khan, Akbar B&dshah made 
Abud Fazl and Bir-bar draw lots which should go, and that the lot fell on Bir-bay. He bad never been 
employed in any military capacity before in his life. 

Zain Klian, on the contrary, was a soldier, and, altogctliiT, the most successful of all Akbar’s generals agaibilt^ « 
the Afghans and Tarikls. His father was a Turk, a native of Hinit, and his mother was Akber's nurte. t 
Zain Khan’s jmtcrnal uncle's daughter was married to the Shah*z&dab, Salim, afterwards Jahi&n*'i^v 

Bad.shaii, and she was the mother of the Sh£h-zadah, Parwez. Subsequently, Sul^dn Salim fell in love. 

Zaiu Kinin’s (laughter und married her, much against his father’s wishes. Zain Khan subsequently rose 
rank of commander of 6,000, and held the government of the Kabul province and its dependencies.; 

^ven to drink, and diet! partly from this excess in 1010 H. (1601-2, A,D.). 
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reached the halting place called Dog,* and the Ydsufzis, thinking it a good place for 
making a stand, determjncd to do so. An obstinate “ skirmish esnsued,” according to 
Abd-1-Fazl, “ and brave deeds were done, and numbers of the rebels w(;re killed and 
taken prisoners, but, as the day was far advanced, instead of pushing on, the force 
** returned to its previous encamping ground. This was deemed (expedient more 
“ partictilarly because the ti’oops were unacquainted with the country in front ; indeed, . 
“ it was found that they could not have rtmehed the point intended by that road, and 
“ so they returned to tlio Dasht (the Saraa’h) to take another route;.” It is evidemt 
that Bir-bar and the others met with a serious reverse. 

At this time, the Ifakim, Abu-l-Fath, was directed by the Badshah to enter SuwM 
with a numerous force, when news was resceived from Zain Khan of “ his complete 
“ success over the Afgluins, but as his troops, from constant hard work and marchings 
“ and counter-marchings, had sustaijied hardships, and as the Afghans had assembled in 
“ numbers in the Karakar Bass, Ix'twecn Suw'ad and Buner, if he were reinforced by a 
few of tlie Badshah’s brave troops, he could (;asily dispose of Ihe ixjbels, and bring 
“ the whole country undt;r subjection.” 

The success of Zain Khan, who was of a very sanguine tempca-arnent apparently, 
is thus narrated by Abii-l-Bazl. 

“ When Zain Khan reached Bdjawr by the road of Danish-Kol, that territory was 
inhabited by 30,000 Yusufzi families, who lived in their fiistnesses in pride and' 
haughtiness, but tliey lost the opportunity of occupyitig the; d(;fdes and of impeding his 
advance, from the cchrity of his movements. Ji'mish Bahadur, wdth a portion of the 
force, made an attack upon the S’hahr-i-Gibar (the S’hahr or K’hahr of Bdjawr, 
previously mentioned), f and numbers of Afghans were w^cll i)unished. B(‘ing reduced 
to extremities, Ohazi Kluin, Ta’us Khan, Nazar Khsin, and other Maliks, sub- 


mitted, and the distui-bances (caused by the Mughals invading their country) were 
quelled. J 

“ Zain Khan then turned his attention to Suwaid, in wdiich 40,000 Yiisufzi families 
were located ; and wdieu lie reached the banks of the Suwjid river (the united rivers of 
Suwad, Baslikar, Dir, Panj-Korah, and other tributaries, before it enters the Do-Abah) 
tlie Afghans opposed him valiantly. The van was, in consequence, unable to effect 
the passage of the river, but the rear division hastening to its relief, having come up, 
the Afghans were in their turn forced back, and put to flight, after which the 
passage of the river was effected, and Suwdt entered, as related at page 235. 

“ After this success Zain Khan advanced toChak-Dara’h,§ in the Lanw-dah division, 
opposite to Allah-dand, tlie chief town of Lower Suwat, whicli is centrally situated, 
and commands one of the ferries over the river. He erected a fortress at tin’s point, 
and then prepared to punisli the refractory. Twenty-tlircc times he was successful in 
skirmishes against them, and captured seven of their sangars or breast- works ; and the 
whole tract (the open parts) i^as taken possession of, with the exception of the 
Karakar hills and Buncr. Zain Khan’s troops, however, harassed by constant 
marchings, and the necessity of always being upon the alert, and other severe duties, 
were much depressed, and therefore he asked* for reinforcements.” 

The reinforcements under the Hakim, Abii-l-Eath, Hasan Beg, Shaikh ’Umar, and 
others, were sent off ; and the command was, that, if the previously despatched forces 
under Eajah Bii‘-bar, Path-Ullah, and other leaders, were still in the Dasht (the 


♦ Dig probably, mentioned at page 182, but wrongly spelt above, or Uilii Dfig, mentioned at page 180, 
There is a small village called Dog, on the east side of the river of Panj-Ko-rah, which may be the same place. 
Bir-Baf was endeavouring to join Zain Kh&n, who was then in Lower Suwat, but, as he had entered the liills 
by Danish-Kol, the llajah’s force followed the same route as far as the village in question, when he had to 
retire, and teko another route, as subsequently mentioned, 
t At page 116. 

t These events happened prior to those narrated at page 169. 

I This is turned into Chapdarta” in the Indian Atlas map. 

In Elliot’s “ History of India,” Vol. VL, page 80, the editor, Mr. Dowson, gives a translated extract from 
Abu-l-Fazl’s ‘‘ Akbar Nama’h,” from a printed text apparently. He says: — “ He (Kokalt/tsh) first subdued 
Bajaur,*in which he found k),000 houses [«<?] of the Ytisufasdi tribe. ... He tlieii marched against 
“ Swdd (Swat), in which mountain region there were 40,000 houses [rie] of the same tribe. On reaching the 
** banks of the river, the natives made a strenuous resistance, and the advance guard was checked for a time ; 
but the braves of the Altamsh went to their support, and the skht of their gallantry so encouraged the rest, 
that they fought bravely, and put the enemy to flight. Kokalt&h built a fort at Jagdara, in the midst of the 
** country, ^nd then applied * himself to the chastisement of the enemy, Twenty-three times he was 
victorious, and he destroyed seven armies.” H sangars mean armies, but they do not, and Abii-l-Faal haa 
sangars. ( ’ . 

For an accoljint of this L&aw*dah division of Saw4^ see page 206. 
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Sama’h), they were to unite, and march to reinforce Zain Khdn by the Mald-khand 
Pass, which was the nearest route.* The force under Bir-bar having failed to enter 
BAjawv by Dog, as before related, had not again attempted to enter the hills ; and the 
Hakim effected a junction witli it, and the combined troops moved towards the pass. 
When they reached the foot of it they found that Zain Khan had occupied the crest 
with a portion of his forces, and was present witli them, in order to render assistance, if 
necessary, and facilitate the passage of the troops and stores ; and there he remained 
the whole of the night and part of the following day, until all had passial over. 

No sooner had Bir-har joined Zain Khan than disagreement arose, for there had 
been enmity between them before. There was no friendly feeling either between Bir- 
bar and the llakini Abu-l-Fath. At the very outset the former began to com- 
plain, and to say that he did not know what tin; upshot would bo of climbing 
mountains, and going in company Avitli Abii-l-Fath to the aid of Zain Khs'in. 

The reinforcements having got through the pass, Zain Khan at once pushed on the 
Hakim with his division of troops to Chak- Dara’li. This displeased Bir-bar, who 
resolved to tlnvart Zain Kluin in every possible Ai’^ay. 

Next day, all the troops assembled around the fortress of Chak-Dara’h, and Zain 
Khdn projiosed to hold a council of war (at his quarters, apparently), to deliberate on 
their future proceedings, and all the leaders Avcrc requested to attend. Bir-bar refused 
to comply, and, as an excuse, said it was more seemly to assemble round the royal 
standard (in the camp) and there deliberate. Zain Kluin, swallowing his wrath for 
the public good, and in order to appease, if possible, the proud and pampered Brahman 
favourite, repaired to the latter’s tent, and the other leaders joined him there. On 
that occasion hai'd words passed between the Ihijali and the Hakim, Abu-l-Fath,f and 
culminated in abuse, but Zain Khan, at last, succeeded in somewhat appeasing them. 
He then stated his views. He said the campaign in the mountains was nearly over, 
for that even “the rebels,” J congregiited in the Karakar bills, and in Buiier, were 
said to he “inclined to ask for pardon and submit,” only their acts were not in accord 
with their words. His object in asking for reinforcements Avas to enable him to leave 
a sufficient force at Chak-Dara’h, and, with the remainder of the troops, to move in 
different directions to chastise and reduce the obstinate wherever they might be found, 
and thereby miell all opposition. He proposed that the fresh troops should undertake 
this latter duty, and that he Avith his own, who had endured a great deal of hard work, 
would hold Chak-Dara’h and such of the territory of Suwad as was in their possession. 
But, if they preferred the contrary, he would leave them to undertake the last-named 
duty, and carry out the former Avith his own force, and deal with those rebels 
assembled in the Karakar hills. 

Neither the Rajah nor the Hakim Avould consent to either arrangement ; in this, at 
least, they Avere of one accord. They replied that the command was to make raids 
upon the country and harry it, not to attempt to hold it ; and that, in combination, 


• Or Malti’h-khjitid ; it is spelt both ways. See page 239. On the summit of the pass there is a small 
open plain — and this Zain Khan occupied with his troops, as above mentioned — ^find in it are several kunda’hs 
or trenches in which a iminber of bodies have been buried. 1 have been informed that there are fissures 
in many parts of these kanda’hs, where hundreds of skulls may he seen, also swords, knives, etc. It would 
appear that a great battle had been fought hero when the ^iisufzis first invaded the country, or prior to that 
time, for no great battle has since occurred there. 

On the southern side of the pass there are no rivulets ; and no water is procurable, sav(! from two wells 
which Iiavcbeen dug near the village of Dargaey, at the foot of the pass. The Suwad vallt;y lies higli, cou- 
sequontly, the ascent on the noilherri side is not so long as on the southern, and the first is the easiest and 
broadest road. Spurs every here and there eoraraand it, especially on the southern side, but these might bo 
crowntnl without much diUiculty. See page 240. 

It must be remembered that Zain Khan’s operations did not extend beyond Ijower Suwat, except skirting 
the hills of Jlajawr to gel into it. 

f Hakim signifies sage,” ‘‘a philosopher,” or “a physician,” but ‘‘ Hdkim ” is meaningless. The Hakim, 
Abu 1-Falh — which was his title, not his name — like hit rival, .Bir-bar, was no soldier. He was called Masib* 
ud-l)in, and was a native of the country of Gihin, now a province of Persia. When Gildn fell under the power 
of Shah Thania-sib, Safawi, in 974 H (15fi6-67 A.D.), his father was thrown into prison and tortured to 
death, and Masih-ud-I)in, and his brothers, both, subsequently, distinguished men of Akbar’s court, fled 
the country, and eaiiic into India. The Hakim was Sadr and Amin of Bangdlah in the twenty-fourth year of 
Ak bar’s reign, and was a poet of great merit, and a heretic. Indeed, he has the credit of leading Akbdr 
from the orthodox path of Isldin. lie was severely reprimanded for his insubordinate conduct towards Zaio 
Khan, which brought about the disaster related above, not^vithstanding the high favour in which he stood Wifth 
the Badshdh. He died at Dharam-taur, on the march back from Kasfa-mir, in 997 H. (1589 A.D.), and viM 
buried at Hasan- I-AImMI. r 

X Fanatics,” “ reUds,” « brigands,” and ‘‘ dacoits,” of course, because they resisted Invasion and defftildj^; ■: 
their own. Tho.se are the names which have been applied to the same race of people, within the lest few;- 
only, by newspaper philosophers. ' 
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after having carried out this command, and punished the refractory sufficiently, they 
should march back again to the royal camp at Atek Banilras. 

Zain Khdn urged that it was not advisable to abandon what liad been accpiircd after 
so miich trouble ; and that, oven if it was dotnrmined to abandon it, they should not 
select the most difficult route to return by, which tl\c others appear to have; proposed, 
hut should clioosc the road they had come by, the Mahi-khand Pass, wher(5, at least, 
there was footing .for troops. All was of no avjiiil : they persisted in opposing him, 
and therefore, dropping his authority lest they might do him some injury, he gave up 
the point. 

They, however, were not willing to leave him to act alone, lest he might perform 
some feat which would raise him still higher in the Badshdh’s estimation, and bring 
confusion upon themselves at the same time. Zain Khan Ihen endeavoured to make 
arrangements for carrying out what the others proposed and pei’sisted in, in order to 
attack the “ rebels ” assembled in the Karakar Hills. In this too the Itajah and the 
Hakim were opposed, and tlu'y would neither <!onsont to take charge of either the left 
wing or the right ; each wantetl to act as he thought bcist. 

At last, on the 2nd of Ispandijlr-muz (February), some sort of arrangements, such as 
they were, having b<!en made, the troops began tlieir march from Chak-Dara’h towards 
the mounhiin range of Karakar, separating Siiwdd from Buner. 

But few details are given of the first part of the march ; nor is it even mentioned 
that the Sawiid river was crossed, which had, of course, to be done ; nor whether this 
was effected at Chak-Dara’h or farther up. Prom the details, such as they are, the 
force must have marched by one of three roads : up the stream, and then have crossed 
over to Kota’h to avoid the Landakaey Pass;* or have crossed at Cliak-Dara’h, passed 
Taniah, and ascended the Landakaey mountain by the route leading over it ; or have 
proceeded along the eastern bank of the river by the road, which, in the cold season, is 
available, at the foot of, and skirting, the Landakaey mountain, which juts out close 
upon the river, and which would be dangerous if the heights above were occupied by 
an enemy. ’Phe first route is the most probable, as it was in that part that the 
“ rebels ” had assembled. 

The first march is said to have been to Kandak,f a distance of five ko8, but that 
place is not at present known. According to the distance, whichever route was 
adopted, they must have reached a point near Kota’h, above mentioned, to the south of 
which the road leading into the defile turns to the east. 

The next day, as the route was exceedingly difficult, the left division of the force 
was made a rear guard of, and the whole, having moved forward for a distance of half 
a TeoUf was halted, and appears to have encamped ; for it is plainly stated, that “ it was 
“ deemed advisable that the van of the army should make a demonstration against 
“ the rebels, plunder them, and return to camp again.” 

This part of the movements of the Mughal troops is by no means clear in the 
histories of this period ; and, although Abu-l-Pazl, in his history, enters into details 
respecting some of the incidents of this disastrous retreat, he does not do so with 
respect to this halt. It seems strange to enter a defile for only a mile or thereabouts 
and come to a stand, much less to encamp in it.J It would appear that they found 
the hills commanding the road occupied by the Yusufzis and Mandars, and they had 
to be cleared before the march could bo resumed, and that it oi!cupied the day in 
effecting it. However, it is quite clear that the march was resumed next day, that 
the crest of the pass was reached, and that they there encountered the Afghans posted 
to oppose them. According to the pro-Mughal writers, wherever the Badshah’s troops 
could get at the Afghans, they repulsed them ; and that in a very short time they 
crossed the kotal or pass, acquired great plundei*, and took thousands of prisoners. 
The obtaining plunder in sucli a place, where there were no villages— at least none are 

■f 


• For a description of the road and the Landakaey mountain see my “ Account of Suwat,” page 10, and 
iRtgo 197 of these Notes. In tlio map accompanying it this name is printed Sonddakaey — with S insU^ of L — 
and was discoTerod too late to be remedied, I being in England when the paper was published ; hence some 
misprints, but in the text of the artido it is correct. 1 have never Avritteu it “ Landeh Kai,” as quoted by 
MacGregor in his work, Vol. II., page 276. In Major Wilson’s map it is “ Sandakai.” Major-General Walker’s 
maps show no pass whatever, but the name appears under the strange form of Lioiiduki. 

t In one or two copies of the Akbar Ndma’h it is Kanddrak and Kanddk. The defile leading to the 
Karakar Kotal begins between Kota’h and Bari-kot, but nearer the latter place. 

^ f Probably the halt was made at the foot of the pas^ on the Suwdt side, where Ligdraa’i now stands. It is 
rix mUes, m more, ftoth the entranoe of the deiUe on the Snwdt side to the crest of the pass, and Uie road is 
commuded mi both sides in several places, and a stream ruim through it towards the river of l^wdd. 
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mentioned — is scarcely credible. Some prisoners may have been made, but “ thousands” 
is mere exaggeration.* ** 

The rear division was chiefly composed of Kabulis, who no sooner hc.^rd of plunder 
than they left tlusir division, and hastened forward to share in it, and numbers of the 
other troops followed their bad example.f 'IMiese, and the rest of thq troops in 
advance, had proceeded umcli farther tlmn Avas intended; for Avhen Zain Khan, who 
appears to have .always contimuul witJi the rear, reached the ground ‘appointed for the 
halt for that day, he found all were pushing on in the utmost disorder. , 

Bidjah Bir-har was the cause of this. 11 (; always took care to he the fii’st to go on, 
and did so Avithout in the least consulting the other leaders. On this occasion ho had 
moved forward, .and, Avithout halting at the place appoinh^d for the camp, pushed 
onwards. Some of the troops had alre.ady reached the ground, and had actually 
pitched tlicir tents, Avhen he arriAxal there, 'riiinking, from the IMjali’s mov<iraents, 
that they had mistaken the place, and that the camping ground must he farther in 
adAunce, as all Avere going onwai’ds, they struck their tents again, and were engaged 
in packing and loading tln;m A^dlen Zaiii Khan arrived, and he Avas under tlie necessity 
of following Avith the stream. $ 

The Afgl'.ans,.Avho AA'ere lianging on the flanks, notifnng those proceedings, assailed 
the rear in all directions. Great confusion aiose, Avhich made the advance of the 
troops still more difficult than it had been before ; for the road was so narrow that 
only two horsemen could move abreast, and the AAaiy Avas ijupeded by elephants, horses, 
and men, rolling one over the other. lla.san Khan, Batani,§ kept the Afghfins at b.ay 
for some time, until he was Avounded, and had to be carried out of the mtfUe. On this, 
Zain Khan himself took post in the rear, and endeavoured to make a stand in order to 
enable the others to proceed. The remainder of that day, the whoh; of the night, and 
for great part of the next day, the attaciks on the retiring rc.arguard Avere incessant. 
Zain Klian, with a matchlock, himself Avounded no less than four of the Afghan 
leaders. Towards the close of the second day the Badshah’s troops were generally 
successful in beating off their assailants, and sucli of the baggage and mahwials as 
were carried on mules and elephants, for the most part, reached the place where the 
disorganized troops had halted, but the loads carried on bullocks and camels ftdl into 
the hands of the “ rebels. ”|| 

The next day the march Avas resumed ; and, having advanced for a distance of 
six kuroh, they cleared the Karakar defile,^ and reached Khdupur, and there again 
encamped. 

There is no place in this part of Buner so called at the present time,** but there may 
have been at the period in question. This place must hav'e been much in the same 
position that Ang.apur now stands in, or near by it, on the direct route from the 
Karakar Pass to the Malandaraoy Kotal, which the; Mughal forces took. Angapilr is 
about tAVo miles S.S.E. of Tursak, mentioned at page 248. Zain Khdn again brought 
up the rear, and had to fight the wdiole Avay until he reached it. 

He now proceeded to the Rajah’s tent, in order to consult with him and the other 


♦ The of Suwiit will not allow that tho Mughals evor succeeded in entering their valley, and 

affirm that they were overthrown in the Shah- Kot Pass. 

f What property the Afghans could have liad to excite their cupidity is by no means to be understood. At 
present there is a small village near the crest of the Kotaly and named Karaka^* after it. The Koial itself, on 
the Suwat side, is nearly two miles of ascent. 

J Bir-lmr appears to liave pushed on without leaving any troops to hold the crest of the pass until the rest 
of the force, or a portion of it, came up, and to have made for the foot of it on the Buner side and beyond. 
The descent on tho Buner side is rather less than tho .ascent from the Suwad side, and is very steep and 
winding, .and (consists of a scries or succession of terraces or gigantic steps, five or six in number, each terrace 
or step consisting of a small plateau or ledge. It is probable that Zain Khan contemplated halting on one of 
these, the crest being held by troofis, until the whole forge — followers, stores, and baggage — had cleared the 
pass ; hut Bir-bar, anxious only for his own safety, left tlie others to their fate. 

§ The Batani, also (tailed Balkan i, Afghans are descended from the sons of Shaikh Bait, son of ’Abd-ur- 
liashid, Patiin. Their name hasbeem rpiitc eclipseil by ihe (iescendants of their sister, Bibi Mato— the 6hal2i& 
and Ludis. Hssau Khan had been in the service of the Afghdii king of Bengal, and afterwards took servidi 
with Akbar Ihidshali. He may therefore be called an Afghan of Hindustan. 

II It appears that Zain Kluin had to fight the whole way from the crest to the foot of the pass, near which 
this halt was made, to judge from the distance of the next <lay’s march, 

% This defile is what wcare now told, on imperfect information, by those who never heard of this oxpeditiOl^ 
nor of this defeat, “ is only used by footmen but Zain Klian appears to have known that the pass yrair 
practicable for a considerable army. * 

** There is a Khanpur much farther cast, near the Indus, but not the place here referred to. It is in'th^y 
Sher Dara’h, and a few miles south of the Malandarey Pass, which they had not yet entered. The 
here referred to must have been in Buner, and in its western part. 
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leaders as to their future movements. As the remainder of the distance appeared to 
them not to be very great, and the nature of the counti'y seemed loss dilTiciilt and broken, 
they were all of opinion, as the danger seemed over, tliat they could easily get clear of 
the defiles they were then in, after which they could halt for some time, and make 
some new (Jispositions for the punishment and reduction of the “ rebels.” 

Zain Kbdn informed them that the defiles in their front were sullicicntly diirnmlt, 
more so even than those they had just emesrged from,* and that to attempt to j)roceed 
as they had been doing was merely to court destruction. He strongly advised that 
they should stay in the open position they were then in for a time. They had plimty 
of provisions and forage, water in abuudaiice, and tlujir camp not commanded from 
any bills ; and that, after bringing their troops into some sort of reorganization, they 
should undertake further operations against the Yusufzis. It is probable that he 
meant that they should pause bcjfore endeavouring to proceed through the p<iss between 
them and the Badshah’s camp at Atak, as further offensive operations against the 
Ydsufzis was out of the question. 

It was all of no avail : the arrogant favourite ami the others ol)stinately adhered 
to their otvn opinions, and Zain Khan had again to give way. On the (itli of the 
month I spandiar- muz, the march was again rcjsumed in the direction of the Malan- 
daraey Kolal‘\ leading out of Buner into the Sama’h. Acquainted with the nature 
of the route, Zain Khan again brought iq) the rear, while- the Brahman favourite took 
care to be uadi in advance, such was his anxiety to get out of the hills he was destined 
nevei* to leave. 

The opposition on the part of the Afghans was greater than before. The troops had 
only managed to get on for a short distance by the time the day w^as far advanced 
and the (irest of a defih; iuimediatcly in their front they imagined to be the termina- 
tion of the gr(?at defile, and on rea(diing it they came to a halt. When Zain Khan 
arrived with the rear-guard, they found that there; was yet another defih; to be 
passed belbrc the actual (;rcst of the Kolal could be reached. As the position they 
were then in was commanded from the heights around, an (;ftV)rt was made to get out 
of it. The arrangement was this : the van was to push on and gain the crest, occupy 
all the (iommanding points, and hold them and the cresl,. Tlien the main body, with 
the tents, baggage, and followers, was to follow and bivouac at the foot of it for the 
night, on ae(!ount of the difficulty of the way, and push on with the first sti*eak of 
morning light. This arraugeraent, had it been carried out, might have saved the 
force. As the Afghans were then beginning to press upon the rear again, and ready 
to harass their retreat, Zain Khan faced about with the rear-guard to drive them off. 
On this, and seeing the rapid advance of the van to secure the crest of the pass and 
heights commanding it, as previously arranged, the main body iraagint;d that all 
dangers and obstructions were at an end, and began to push on again without any 
order whatever, totally disarranged the order of the march, and again threw every 
thing into utter eoirfusion. 

The orders of the commanders could not have been properly explained for such 
^'stakes to occur. All the shouting, halting, bringing back, and persuasion, and 
even violence, on the part of the leaders, was of no avail ; and the Afghans, who 
crowded the heights around, as numerous as ants or locusts, pomed in volleys of 
arrows and stones among the now disorderly crowd, and sent great pieces of rock 
rolling down upon, them. Completely panic-stricken, totally unaquainted with the 
way, and night coming on, they got entangled in the mazes of the hills. In their 
anxiety to get forward many fell into pits and holes, while some fell into ravines and 
over precipices and perished in the abysses beneath, while the route itself was com- 
pletely blocked up, elephants, horses, and men being mixed up together in inextricable 
confusion and disorder, and impeding each other. Many lives wera lost in the crush, 
and many brave men made a stand, and fell fighting valiantly, llajdh Bir-bar, as on. 
former occasions, was well in advance. Some small bodies of troops, which happened 
^to be acquainted with the way, managed to push on and get out of the crush ; and,. 


* The route taken in this disastrous affair can be easily traced on Major Wilson’.s map. 

1 notice some strange discrepancies between that map and another in the ‘^Geographical Magazine ” for 
August, 1875, based on a map by Surgeon-Mgjor Bellew. According to the former, ^e route over the jCamkaf 
Pass from SuwlU is 'by Kota’h, while by the latter it is by Bari-kol, several miles farther north. The latter, 
likewise, ^ves no indication whatever of the Lan^akaey Pass, and both have Lingirni on the wrong side, w 
the mountain range, on the Buner side instead of on uie Suwid side. Neither map shows or refers to the 
Habndaraey Pass in any way, but it is shown in the Ihdiaa Atlas map. 
t Mentioned andAeseribed at page 249. . 
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near the close of the day, another body of troops succeeded in clearing the defile, and 
reached the halting place beyond, pr(!viousIy determined upon. • 

Zain Khiin, who was slill bringing up the rear, and ke(;ping the Afghans at bay, 
determincnl to throw himself upon the enemy a>i(l close his career on this disastrous 
occasion, and could not b(* induced to retire. At last, the Bahadur, Jauisli,* seizing 
tlie reins of his horse, brought it round, and the horse and rider away out of the press 
whetlu'r he Avould or no. They reaeluid a gorge ivbere dead and disabled elephants, 
horses, baggage, tents, and men — soldiers and followers — were all heaped together in 
such a way tlmt they had to dismount from their horses before they could got along ; 
and, in this manner, Zain Xluin and his party, Avith the utmost difilcully, reached the 
halting jilaco as iiiglit was idosing in. 

This Avas a com})arativoly safe position, but they had scarcely reached it Avhen some 
one raist'd a cry that the ACghans were in hot jmrsnit. Some say that a man — an 
AJ‘gh:in, aeciu'diiig to some accounts — ^lirought information to Bir-har, always Avell in 
front, and tirst to fly, that the Afghslns mcditatinl a niglit attack upon the position, 
and that, as the defile remaining to be passial Avas not more than three or four Ao#, 
they Avonld be; absolutely safe from attack if that was only cleared. Without consult- 
ing Avith Zain Khan, ho set out Avith his immediate folloAvca’s in order to reach a 
place of safety, and the rest of the disorganized forces followed his examjile. Be this 
version correct or not, the panic was (;omplete, and the aaIioIc again rushed forAvard. 
It was every man for himself, and the only idea scicmed to be that safety lay in 
pushing ouAvards. In the darkness of the night they missed the Avay, and entered 
defiles lead.ing in other directions, while the Afghans, who aa'cvo again on their ti*ack, 
were Aveary of slaying, (capturing, and securing prisoners and plunder. Next day, 
hundreds of those, Avho had missed the road in the darkness, Avere overtaken and slain 
nt the hands of their pursuers, a great number Avere made captive, and the Afghslns 
were so glutted Avith spoil that they could not carry the Avhole snvay. 

Abd-1-Eazl has the assurance to inform us that 500 men lost their lives on that 
occasion, and another Avriter says the loss Avas 1,000 killed, and that the maimed and 
wounded aa'ci'c innumerable. The most trustAvorthy Avriters, however, state that 8,000 
men perislmd in that disastrous retreat, among whom Avere 500 men of note, inchiding 
Ilasan Khan, the Batani.f The arrogant Brahman, Bir-bar, the first to fly on all 
occasions, and the chief cause of this disaster, together with others Avho had thwarted 
.Zain Khan on all occasions, perished. Another of tluim, the Uakim, Abil-l-Fath, 
however, succeeded, after much difficulty, in company with Zain Klnln, in reaching 
the camp at Atak Banaras, in a sorry plight, with the shattered remnant of that army, 
on the 5th of liabi’-ul-AAVAi'^al, 994 It. (13th February, 1586). J 


* Tlio Bahadur .Tanish, the meaning of wliicb former word, according to the “ Tabaktit-i-Nasiii,” is^ik 
warrior” {sea my Trjm slat ion, page f)68), was a good and efficient soldier, and was a I'nrk-inan by descenl. He 
had been in tlu* si*i vi<*o of Akbar Badshah’s brother, Mirza Muhainiiiad Hakim, feudatory of Kabul. When 
he died lie took service with tho Badshah, his brother. tJanish died fifteen years siibHcipient to this catastrophe. 

A son of his, Shadi ]5eg, rose to high rank in Shah-i-JalKiirs reign, served in several eaiujmigns, and was once 
governor of tlu' provimte of Kabul. He served in Auraiig-zeb’s expedition against Knndnhar, was at Bust along ^ 
with Riif^tam Khan. After that affair he was raised to the rank of commander of 3,«500, and received the title 
of ShujaVit Khan. He again took part in the Kandahar eampaign under Ihira Shukoh, described at page 23, 
and was again at liust with Ilustam Khan. He died shortly after that campaign. 

f The strength of the combined Mughal forces is not anywhere stateii. Oriental writers, generally, only 
mention the number of the enemy. In this instnnee the strengtli could scarcedy have been lesvS than 20,000 men 
— Zain Khan’s original foree 10,000, and those with Bir-Bar and Abli-l-Fatli 5,000 each. But, in any case, it 
coiihl not have been less than 15,000 or 16,000 men, of which more than one half perished, without accounting 
the number of prisoners captured. Great as this disaster was, it by no means comes up to that in the Laiidey 
Khana’h Koialy related at page 40, when 40,000* were annihilated. 

J In a “ History of Afghanistan from the Earliest Times,” by Colonel 6. B. Malleson, C.S.I., previously 
referred to, and which “ The Times” newspaper pronounces a marvel of accuracy,” the following is given as 
the version of tliis alfaii*, from translations uppiirently, and from “ other records of the period,” whatever they 
may be : — 

“ The first army was directed by Akbar against the Yiisufzais, then, as now, occupying the country beyond 
the Mahabaii mountain, the Biiner and Chaghurzai hills, and the country north of the former [but all these events 
happened much faither westwards, where Yilsufzis, then as now, dwell]. His army was commanded by his ^ 
foster-brother, Zain Khan. It would appear that this general was at first successful. It is recorded by 
Abfilfazl [in Bloch man n’s translation of the A’in-i-Akbari rather] that <hc moved into the district of WaijuS 
north of Teshawar * [Blochmann has * Waijdr * for Bdjawr or Wajawr, ‘ b ’ and ^ w ’ being iniercliangeable ; blit 
the extracts he gives are not from AbiW-Fazl : the notices of Akbar’s nobles and commanders ai*e taken} as iia/ 
says, from the Ma’asir-i-Cmara. See his Translation, note 1, page 308]. Several chiefs sued for pardon [fo?r 
pending their own ?]. After this he created a fort at Jakdarah [always a long vowel when? it does hot 00*^ ^ 
in the original, as in ‘ Y usufzai ’], in the middle of the country [what country ? Waijtis perhaps?], and 
Ae enemy in twenty- three fights. He luul at last to ask for rciiifopcement8,.and AJtjbar sent to him 
Bar and Hakim [in Blochmann’s ‘ A’in-i-Akbari/ the names are generally correctly given, H^kfm is 
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Akbar Bddshdh was so much grieved at the loss of his favourite, and that his- 
body had not been brought in to bo burnt, that ho took no food for two days and 
nights ; and, for some days, he would not admit Zain Khan, and the IJakirn, Abii-1- 
Fath, to his presence, because they had not seen tliat Bir-hai’s body was brought 
back. 


On the third day, however, after their aiTival they were of ne(!essity admitted. 
The Avhole camp Avas thrown into confusion on the receipt of report, s that t,ii(5 Yiisufzis 
and Mandars, and otlu^r Afghslns, their allies, were advancing in strong forts; upon 
Atak. Tlie Shah-zadali, Murad, was hurried across the Indus with a force to oppose 
their advance, and the prudent Rdjah, Todar Mai, was stmt along with him as his 
counsellor and guide. They took the precaution of crossing the [ndiis below Atak 
Banaras, and keeping the Landacy Sin or river of Kabul bet, ween themselves and the 
imaginary foe, but subsequently crossed it, and took u}) a position at Misri llaiida’h, 
close to the f(;rry over the river, opposite the present Akora’h, a good position for 
acting on the flank of an enemy inarching towards Atak from the north-west or north. 
Zain Khan, and the lIakim,Abu-l-Eat h, received orders to join the Shab-zadah’s army,, 
with the rpmnant of their sbatt(‘red for<;es ; and, shortly after, the Kunwar, Man Singh, 
was recall(;d from Jara-rdd, Avitb his troops, to strengthen it. 


The subsequent movements of this army n(;ed not be related here. SufTiee it to say 
that, soon aft.(;r, strong forts AV(;re erected at iJhandh, and on tlie Koh or Hill of the 
Langiir, iind named Laugar-Kot, to overaAve the Mandars, Avhieh places have been 
referred to at pages 21.5, 2L6, 217, and 248. 


1st October, 1880. 


less] Al)ul Fatli, with solne troops. It is oloar from the above recital, and other records of the period, that^ 
how(»vcr successful Zain Khan mi^rlit have been in his advance into the hills, tin*, Yusuf/.ais tlien showed so 
formidable a front [after heinjr worsted in tw(*nty-thrce fights ?] that he was compelled to wait for reinforce- 
ments. 'I’lie rcirdoreements were led by Raja Bir Bar ninl Al)ul Fatli to a [joint which wo may sii[)pose 
to have been near Jakdarah [by no means]. Then there ensued, uiihappily, a difference of opinion hetweeu 
tln^ two chief gimerals [in a footnote it is said Bir Bar was ‘a Brahman, a poet, and diplomatist’]. Bir Bar 
was in favour of a conihincd attack upon the tribes, to he followed by a prompt retreat. Zain Khan was of 
opinion that tlie attack should not be. inado with tin; combined forc(*s ; that they should operate on two lines ; 
that whilst one force; lield the position he occupied, the other should make a detour [to VVaijils probably ?] and 
attack the enemy on their flank, or in their rear [where ‘the enemy ’ was posted the chroniclei* sayeth not]. 
But he was ovfUTuled, and it was decided to athw'k the hill men [whore?], and, penetrating the mountains, 
to return by anotlier road, by way of Kanlkar. Bir Bar led the advaricc;, Hakim Abiil Fatli the centre, and 
Zain Kluin the rear. The pass they had to traverse [what pass?] was long and difficult. Nevertheless, by 
incredildc exertions, Bir Bar reached the summit by sunset. But lie had scarcely arrivial tlicie, when, 
from flanks aiul from the front, the Afghans poured down arrows and stones ujjon his imai, and with such 
effect that they fled in panic, briskly pursued by the enemy. With difficulty Bir Bar retreated to the foot 
of the pass, and cfiTectiHl there, with a portion of his force, a junction with the two other divisions, which, 
likewise attacked, Inul with difficulty repulsed the enemy [it will be noticed that the facts are directly 
contrary]. 

“ That night and the following day tlie Yiisufzais continued the attack, inflicting greater and greater loss on 
the imperialists [the invaders of independent territory]. As the second night fell the generals held. a council of 
war. Zain Khan was in favour of treating [but what ‘ History ’ says so ?]. Bir Bar would not hoar of such 
& course [thi.s must he ironical], hut, dreading another night attack, he, without communicating with Zain 
Khiin, drew off' [That is, ho ran away, leaving the rest to their fate], in the night through a defile, which he 
believed had heifii left unguarded. But the Yiisufzais had set a snare for his destruction. Hardly had he 
reached the gorge at the hwid of the defile [what defile, and what gorge, ? It will ho noticed that, without 
i-efen’iug to them, the Karakar Kotal and Mahmdaraey Kotal, although their crests arc twenty miles apart, and 
tt great valley of some eighteen miles in breadth intervenes, have been nuule one], than the mountaineers 
SK»t upon him, and almost destroyed his force. The slaughter was terrific. ‘ Nearly eight thousand men, 

‘ perhaps oven more,’ writes Baddoni, ‘ were killed. Bir Bar also was among the slain.’ ” 

[The BudaYiiii, that is, the Persian text of his work, says, *‘a terrible defeat ensued, and near upon 8,000 
‘‘ men were killed or lost upon that occasion. Bir- Bap, Avbo, for fear t)f his own life, bad been tlie one to fly, 
was slain, ami became one among the dogs of hell, and received the reward of his evil deetls. Numbers of' 
nobles and distinguished men were killed, and the prisoners, who shall number them ? ”] 

“ Meanwhile Zain KhAn and Abfil Path had been furiously attacked. When day broke he Qvtc] began to 
retreat over the Bilandri [hut where or what that is is not. mentioneii. Bir Bar was killed when flying from 
the lost defile in the Malandarney Kotal. There were no separate affairs ; tlu»y were all together], still 
followed by tho enemy. All that day he managed to kee}) his men together, amidst cnonnous difficulties ; 
but when night fell the rumour that the Afghans were upon them produced a panic, and they dispersed in 
disorder [this was the time that Bir-Bap was killed: his flight caused the panic]. Great was the slaughter 
[this is mere repetition, and an addition to the first], and it w^ with but few men only, and on foot, that 
Zain KhAn and Ab&l Path reached the Emperor’s camp at Atok.” — Pp. 192-194. 

I have deemed it well to quote thi8,pa88fi^ here — fiction aa opposed to facte — ^in oi*der to show how Oriental 
history is often written, and what errors are liable to occur from imperfect information. I think it will bo 
admitted, that a casual reader of the passage in question, indeed even one acquointod with tho Trans-Indua 
frontier, a^d with the best map before him, would be totally uiiable to undomtand, or to point out, where theite^ 
operations and this disaster took place. Not a tingle incident in the whole affair happened north of, or near 
•either the «< M^Aban Ti^^ or ^‘^the Chaghdrzai bilia.” There are no such hills really : the tnuA 
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'Sixty -second Jloute. From Gilgil to Karyah-i-Bdds1idh^ or “ The BddshdiCs Village” 

which is in Buner, 


“ Having readied Baliava’h,* * * § also written Batei/d, mentioned in the route from 
Gilgit to Kiiz or Lower Taint- Kot (page 100), which is the exirerae north-western 
point of the Pakhla’i district, and (a’ossed to the other side hy means of a raft, you 
proceed seven hnroh in the dintelion of sontli-west, and reach the entrance of the 
Hara’h of Slning.f I’hls is (;f eonsidorahh; size, and out of it a river issues which 
rises in the mountains hounding the Hara’h of Suwsid on the east, about the parallel 
of Saiydiigaii and [slam-jn'ir, and the Hara’Ii of Buner on the north, and, flowing east- 
wards* unites wilh the Abae-Sin. 

“ From this point, having proceeded into the dara’h for a distance of fifteen kuroh 
in the direction of west, indining north-west, you reach the village of Shang, which 
is of considerable size, and is peopled, like thi; dara’h itself, by the Chagharzis, one of 
the sub-tribes of the Y usufzi Afgln'ins.f Prom the village of Sluing you go twenty 
kuroh in th<^ direction of south- w(‘st, and reach Sanihalil or Sanihala’h, and Chagam,§ 
two villages bi'longing to the same Afghan people, and on the way tliither you meet 
with excess of mountainous country, and of ascents and descents. You then- have to 
go eight kuroh in the direction of south-west, and reach Shikoli,|l which is a large 
village ; and another seven kuroh, much in the same direction as before, brings you to 
Ghdzi Ktulni. From that place to the Karyah-i-Badsbah the road has been before 
•described. 


“ From Shikoli to Cllijiizi Khani the Makhzi^ clan of the Ilyaszi Yusufzi tribe 
dwell ; and, from tlu; commencement of the Dam’h of Shdng, the tract passed through 
is accounted in Buner. From Shikoli to Kilbul-Grdm is a distance of twenty-five 
kuroh, wliich is well known. 

“ Between Bateya’h and the Hara’h of Hangrak much gold and Id j ward — lapis 
lazuli — is obtained from the rivers, in such wise that people even go so far as to say, 
that most of the utensils of the inhabitants of that part are of gold.” 

From the village of Saigur, which is the dwelling-place of the Spin Kdfiris, as far 
down as Makhad, below Atak, the banks of the Abiic-Sin are so high, the river 
flowing through a very mountainous tract of country, that its waters cannot be made 


• This village is ficoplcd by the section- of the Chagharzi Malizi Yiisiifzis called Jiinnh Khel, but it is not 
known as “ Batara.” 

f This place is not called “Sluing.” In the map published in the “Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,” 
in 1878, to illustrate the “ Mulhiirs ” surveys and explorations from the “fort of Abazfii,” by Dir, through 
“ Yaseiii,” “ Gilghit,” and down the Indus by this very route, lie had a place entered in it called “ Shaiig,” on 
its w’est bank, the mouth of a stream which he therein calls the “ Ghorban N.,” which is made to issue 
.from the mountains hounding Suwat on the east, and which, for the first half of its course, flows a little to the^ 
south of east, and for the last half about due east, and then enters the Indus iminediatoly north of‘ “ Shang.” 
“ Chakesar,” in that map, lies 1 1 miles to the S.S.E. of Shang, lietween which two places a dotted line repre- 
sents a road ; and there is another from “ Chakesar ” to “ Guiuigar,” about the same distance S.E. Tn his 
last map, that accompanying his “ Swat” surveys, published with the Surveyor Generars Report for 1878-79, 
all is changed. “ The Ghurband N.” /ww runs in a totally different direction — N. instead of E.S.K, ; “ Sluing” 
and “ Gumigar ” are not entered in it, and “Chakesar,” which, on his former journey, was 11 miles from tho 
nearest point of the Indus banks, has now^ moved to within 3^ inihbs of it. In the former map Taha-Kot was 
15 miles from “ Chakesar nowit is but 9. Many other astounding changes, which appear to have taken 
place since his first surveys, will be found in the map of his last, so many indeed as to make one somewhat 
doubtful of their accuracy. 

t They are Malizi Ytisufzis, but not “ Malizni Yiisufzais.” 

§ Although “ Shang” has disappeared from his last map, the “Mullah ” has both Satiiliala’h and Chdgam in 
it, under the names of “ Sanela ’ and “Chagam.’ 

The map accompanying Major J. Bitldulpb’s book, “Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh,” appears to be largely 
based on the “ Mullah’s ” first map ; and the author seems to describe the Indus valley from “ Derbund,” as 
he calls Dar-band, up to Biinjzey, from that map, for the tract in question has never yet lieen visited by a 


European. 

11 It is important to notice that, in his account of the Dara’h of Buner, the author of these surveys distinctly 
says that“//^c water of the Buner Dara^h ^^ — which ho keeps distinct from the Khwaf-i-Daulatzi and its 
feeders, and the stream which comes from the direction of Adam Bancla’h, and which, having united with it^ 
^receives the. name of Baronejiu — “ having flowed towards ShikoU^ finally unites with the Abde^Sin below 
KUbul-Oramr Thus it appears that the water of the northern portion of Buner, for Shang is part of 
Buner, takes a diffi^rent course to what has hitherto been supposed. See page 286, and also pages 215, 249i; 
nd 268. 

1[ Also mentioned at pages 249 and 268, but not called “Makhozai.” In coming from Gilgify in ord^ 
to reach |Caryah-i-B4dshah in Buner, you turn up the Dara’h of Shang, after passing Batepofh, and gjdv ^ 
on direct to Shikoli, the point here mentioned, instead of taking the roundabout way of going d6wii 
K&bul-Gr4m, and from thence up the dara’h mentioned in the Sixty-fourth Route (page 268) to Sbik^ 
Clompare “the Mullah’s” two maps with the “Dardistan” map in the “Geographical Magaaine** for 
;..I876. • , • . .. • , _ 
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available for purposes of irrigation. From tho KobistAji of the Yusufzls, referred to 
in this route, clown to Makluul, there is a class of people known hy the general name 
of Gir,* who pass all their time, both day and night, in their boats. ^Phese people 
narrowly examine both banks of the river, and, whenever they find any earth tit for 
their purpose, they take it, wash it, and extract tlna’efrorn golcl dust and lapis lazuli, 
and one lola h^ of the latter sells for from six to seven rupis.” 


Sixty-third Route. From Kuz or JLotcer Tttlid-Kot, or Taha'h-Kot, to Kogd or 
Kogah, in Chmnla'h, a distance of forty Icuroh loest. This road also goes on to 
Fes' hd tear. 


“ The route from Kuz Taha’h-Kot to Kabul-Gnltn has been given in the account of 
the road from Gilgit to the former phase (page 190), 

“ Setting out from Kabul-Gram, and proceeding a distance of two kuvoh in the 
direction of south-west, inclining south, you reach the small village of Biyar, peopled 
by Sayyids. Anotlu'r kuroh in the same direction brings you to Bir, and, about the 
same distance farther on, to Kahmaeh. You then continue, to go on for another 
kuroh and roach Bidal ; and trom this jdaeci to Kiibul-Gram the tract of country is 
iidiahitcd by the Chagharzi branch of the Malizi Yiisufzis, which contains several 
smaller divisions. 


“ Leaving Didal, you go one kuroh and a half to Kama oj‘ Karna’h,| aiid then 
another two kuroli and a half more? to Tfudba, and about the same distance farther to 
Abu Biinda’li. The route from thence to Koga has been elsewhere described (at 
page 285). 

“From Manjha’h-Kot, which has already been referred to (at i)age 285) as being 
situatc'd in this tract (d‘ country, to Aojza’i, which Lastern Afghans, who turn tho 
softer sound of “yc; ” into “ call Aoga’i,§ on the opposite sicle (eastern hank) of 
the AhaevSin, is a distance of eighteen kuroh, and the, road thither is well known. 
Setting out from Maiijha’h-Kot and |)rocceding one kuroh towards th(? south, you 
reach Kariir, and tlum go on to Maidan, a kuroli and a half distant. From t lienee 
you go to |}agiana’h,|| a small village belonging to the Y^iisufzis, and continue onwards 
for another kuroh ami a half to Lad, crossing, by the way, the Ahiie-Sin by means of 
a raft. Al'arair, elsewhere referrial to, lies one kuroli south of Bagiaua’h on the same 
side of the Ahae-Siu. 

“ Leaving Lad, you proceed five kuroh in the direction of cast to Slier Gliar,^ and 
another kuroh brings you to the village of Bawar Shiih.** From thence you go on to 
Aojza’i or Aoga’i, the road to Avhieh is elsewhere described (])age 281). 

“From Manjlia’li-Kot to Lad the road runs in a southerly direction, but, from 
Liid to Biiwar Shall, the direction is cast, ascending a mountain range of considcrablo 
elevation.” 


Sixty-foarth Route. From Kuz or Lower Tahd-Kot, to Karyah-i-Bddshdti,-\-\ or 
“ I'he Rddshdh'S Village” in the territory of Rimer, a distance of forty hitroh in 
the direction of west. 

“ The road from Kiiz or Lower Tabu- Kot to Kabul-Gram has been just described. 
Setting out from thence, you proceed for a distance of fifteen kuroh in the direction of 


* Tluj partieiplo ol’ Persian or riij/jk giriftau^ to tako., catch, seizt*, etc. 

t A lola'h is over seven pennywfights ti’oy, and loss than eight, Altii-l-Fn/.l, in llio A’i'ii-i-Akhai i, in his 
description ol* fh(! Sar-kai* or Province of Kash-mir says, that, “ near Karganu thero is a dara’li called 
“ Soyain. From Kamraj this tlara’Ji adjoins Kashghar, and on tin; west Pakhia’i. In that dura’li golil is 
“ found. In places where water passes they spread out tin* skins of long-huiied goats, and place stones on 
“ their sides to prevent the water from carrying them away. Afller tlina' days they remove; tin; skins, and 
“ spread them out in tho sun; and when 1 hey liecomo dry they .^1 ink c; ilietii, and obtain from them partioles 
“ of gold to tho extent, on the average, of (about) three tolahs. Another dara’h adjoins (the one mi?iitioued 
“ above) which they call Gilgit, and this likewise adjoins Kashghar (Kaslikar), and there they also obtain 

“ gold hy washing Gold is also obtained from the Padinati, which flows out of the country of 

“ Dair-Pu ; and on the banks of the same river there is a stone-built idol-temple, dedicated to Durga, and 
“ called Sarda.-’ In some copies of the text it is Sharda. 

Dar-Du, the country of the race knowm as Daidj^ although so recently “ discovered,” w'as w’ell know^n three 
and four centuries ago. 

X “Kara ” is incorrect, ns likewise is “ Jubba” for Du^bd* 

^ See note f, page 284, and page 285. 

|j See Forty-fifth Route, page 190. 

IT This pTace is situated on the Ilunar river, about two kuroh and a half S.S.W. of Aojza’i. It is walled, 
and is the frontier village, in this direction, of Mul^ammad Akram Khan, the Tunawnli, chief of Anb. 

** See page 285. 

^ tt Sayyids are partial to such names for their villages. There is another called Kalaey-i-Bddshdh cla^e to 
S’hewa’h of Kfiua^. * See pages 1 10 and 252. * 

4150. Y . 
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west, in the Iwd (following the course) of a river rising in the mountains hounding 
Tipper Suwdd on the east, and reach SliikoH,* a large village belonging to the 
Ilyjiszi Yusufzi Afghans (referred to in the Sixty -second lloute), situated on its 
banks. 13y the way you i)ass numerous villages, and meet Arith many ascents and 
descents, Avhilc lofty mountains rise up both on the right hand and on the left. The 
villages of this part arc knoAvn as Mtikhzi,f in the same manner that other tappa'hs or 
districts are called after an Afghan tribe or section of a tribe. 

" Leaving the vilhtge of Shikoli, you proceed eight kuroh in the direction of west, 
and reach Kaiyah-i-Eadshah or the “ Village of the Bjidshdh,” Avhich is peopled by 
Sayyids, the descendants of the much-venerated Sayyid, ’Ali, the 'rirmizi, Avho is 
looked u 2 )on by tin; Afghans of those parts as one of the greatest of their saints. 

“ West and south of the village are tAvo small riA'crs, one of Avhich comes from the 
north -AA'(,'st, from the Gadazi Dara’h, and the other from the north-castAvard, from 
Pallniua’li J3anda’h. These tAVO streams meet at a short distance north of the village, 
and, near their junction, the Mazilr — Tomb and Shrine — of the Sayyid, ’Ali, is 
situated.” J 


Sixly-jifth Houtc. P'rom Gorhi-i-Su' ddal Khdii, (he Chief Town of the Sor-kur or 
Dinfrict of Paklila'/, lo Pes' hdwar hy way of Tor-hela'h. 

“ On the Avest side of Garhi-i-Sa’adat Khan § a large river tloAA^s, called the Kunhar 
or Khuuar,|| for it is Avritten both AA'ays, and also Nayan-Sukh,^ which comes from the 
right hand, and, flowing toAvards the left, unites w'ith the river knoAvn as the Nad or 
Kishan-GaiAga, Avhich, a short distance beloAV Mu/alfar-abad, unites Avith the Eihat, 
Wiliat, or Jhilam, A great deal of cultiA'ated land is irrigated from the Avater of the 
Kunlnir river. From Garhi-i-Sa’adat Khan, four kuroh distant, in the direction of 
west, inclining south-Avesl, is Phagla,** a village of considerable size ; and on the AVay 
thitluH* is excess of ascents and dtjscents, and great scarcity of Avater. From thence, 
distant two kuroh and a half in the direction of south-west, is Lubar-Kot,ff another 


* Tlii.s is tlio saint? place as i.s reachetl in goin^? tlit' direct road from Oil;^it to lOiryali-i-Hatl.slnili by the 
Shiing Dara’li described in flit* Sixty-setrond Uouto, wliitdi see, and also pages 2lo, 2U), 2()6, and 28(>. 

Til liis lirst map, “ flit* Mullah ” has a l iver rimnihg soiifh-cast from the ca.«t side of the moiiiitiiin range 
bounding the Dara’li of Suwiid on tint cast, which unites with tlu* Indus iiuiiKMliately below what; ho styles 

Kuz Kjihalgram,’' and this he trails the “Makhozai N.” This is pretty correct. Immediately above this 
river, farther north, he lias two other rivers, coining from the same mountain range, and running in a similar 
dinrction towards the Indus. The .southern one he calls the. “ Puran N.,” and the northern one, the 
“(jlhorl»an N.,” which enters the Indus at a place called “ Shang,” Thus, including tlui latter, he has 
thrve r'icerH above or north of the Barandu of Buiier, all tributaries of the Indus. 

In th (3 map atreompanying his “ Swiit explorations,” all is cliang(‘d. The “Makhozai N.,” the Puran N.,” 
and t.h(! “ Gliorban N.,” havir disajipearcd ; and what was the (iliorban N.,” joining thi? rn(lu.s iiiiniodiatoly 
above a place ealh d “ Sluing ” (which he inLstook for the name of a place instead of theShang Dara’h, just men- 
tioned in the Sixty-second Uonte), and in his first map situated 17 miles north of his “ Kuz Kabalgrain,” is 
now, in his latest map, the, “ Ihii Ham,” and its river unites with the Indus two miles &ouih of “ Kabalgrain,” 
at the point where the “ Makliozai N.,” formerly did, according lo his lirst map. 

Aei’ording to the latter nirip, the .Suwut river, immediately west of Manghiwar (his “ Manglor ”), was 
.31 Ti)il(.‘S from the Indus: now it is just 21 miles. 

What ho first called the “Makliozai N.” was the river of the Sluing Dara’li, described in my Sixty-second 
Route; ami the river which appears in hi.s new “ Itai I)ara ” is the same .stream which runs through the 
Sluing Dara’h, because ho has both Saiiihala’h aud Cluigam in it, under the names of “ Sancla ” and 
“Cliagani,” as given in my account of it. 

But Avliy suoli utter varianec botwiM'ii the two maps, which must bi* ajipareiit to the ino.st superficial ob.server, 
for, in botli, dotted lines are given showing his rouhj, and places said lo have been actually visited by him ? 
Snell terrible- disere paneies incline one to be very sceptical as to a great deal of his “ explorations for who 
shall say wluit a third exploration might produce ? 

f See page 2()6. 

t See page.s 248 and 249. 

§ Now (hirlii-f^Habib-Ulhih. It appears in our maps as “ Gurhi Ilubbeboolah,” and “ Huboebooluh,” and 
in Colonel (!. M. Mac(jlregor’.s work as “ JIabibula” and “ Ilabibula.” As it is derived from the two Arabic 
words Ihibib,” beloved, and “ Allah,” the Almighty, God, it) is evident that neither is correct. Habib-Ullah 
was the nJllm^ of Sa’adat Khdn’.s .son. See page 279. 

II This river eannot be written or called “ Kiinhar,” correctly, because the “u” is not long. The Kunh&r 
comes from iheKoliistan of Pakhla’i, from \hv /wl-i dh or lake Lolii-Sara — sara signifies a lake in Sanskrit— 
in the extreme nortlurn point of the Kag-han, not “Kagan,” Dara*h. Except in time of fiood, it is goucrallj 
knee-deep. Abbot says, “ it is nowhere? fordable in the hot season he probably meant. 

% Sec page 279. • 

Thi.s jilaco apy)enrs in the largest scale map of the Ilazarah district as now constituted, under the 
vitiated form of “Pughluh.” hut in the Indian Atlas map it is “Phugra.” Both places are in our dim 
territory too. 

f j* “ Luburkot ” in large map, but “ Lubburkote” of the Indian Atlas map. • 
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large village ; and on the way tliitlier you meet with much cultivation. Two huroh 
and a half from that ^dacc, in the same direction as hefore, is M:in-Sihrah* * * § or Mdn- 
Serah, a village of considerable size on the frontier of tlic territory of Sa’adat Kiidn, 
the Snwdti. From thence, two kuroh fartlicr on, in the direction of south-west, is 
Sahaliii, {\lso written Shahali«a,t a large village under the sway of Gul Sher 
Klnin, the Tunawali; and, close to the village, is a river called the Ichliar,J which 
comes from the left hand, and, floAving to the right, subsequently unites with the Siran 
river. 

“ A little to the west of SahaUa is the large village of Jallu; and the river flows 
close past it on the right hand. From thence you have to go on for the distance of 
another two kuroh in the direction of south-Avest to Jlalhag,§ through a populous and 
well-oultivatcd tract of country. You then pro(!ced another kuroli Avest, and reach 
Nanotri,!! and then go on half a kuroh to Thathi.^f You then pro(;ood for another 
tAVO kuroh, in much the same direction as ])eforc, to Chhotian Charnaiian,** * * §§ two large 
Anllages lying contiguous to each other; and the Avay thitluT lies through a tract 
containing numerous ascents and descents, ami scarcity of Avater. Anotlier kuroh 
in the dii-ection of south-Avest, in(!lining Avest, from tin; last-named villages, brings 
you to tlie large village of Ka,ngar,tt and the Siran river shoAVS itself on the right 
hand. 

“From thence you jJroceedtAvo kuroh in the same direction as before, and reach the 
considemble village of Mangali,J| on the afore-mentioned river, and then go on 
another half a kuroh south-Avest to Phuhdr,§§ situated on the other (left) or cast side 
of the Siran river. This river comes froni the right hand, and, flowing towards the 
left, unites with the Jilsi river under Kot ’Isa Khan. The chiefs of those parts have 
caused canals to be cut from the Siran in all directions, and brought water into their 
lands ; and, except in time; of flood, it is about knee-deep. 

“ Le:vving Phuhar, you proceed five kuroh in the direction of AA'Cst, imdining south- 
west, to Gan-dab, but, more correctly, Ganh-daf,l||| Avhich is a village of large size 
iuhabitiul by Sayyids. On the Avay thither there is scarcity of water, and profusion of 
ascents and deseoits. From Gan-dab or Ganh-daf you go on to TaAVAVj,^Tf small 
village belonging to the Abazi*** clan of theUtmanzi Maiulars,ti-t and the route leads 
along the he'd of the Gaudab or Ganhduf llivcr.|JJ It is very rough, Avith many ascents 
and descents. 

“ 'I’he authority of Gul Sher Khdn, chief of the tribe of TunaAval, ceases at the 
village of Gan-dab or Gaidi-daf. The Gan-dab or Ganh-daf river passes north of Tawwl, 
and unites with the Abfio-Sin, or Sind-Sdgar, Avhich great river floAvs about a quarter 
kuroh farther to the Avest. From TaAvwi you go two kuroh south-Avest and reach Tor- 
bela’h, Avhich is a villag(; of (considerable size inhabited by the Abazi clan of Afgluins 
above referred to, and is the place of residence of Puland Khan, the Sardar or chief of 
tluj Abiizi. 

The Abac- Sin lies on the Avest side, andbcloAV the village ; and here is an established 
ferry knoAA'u as the Guzar of Tor-bela’h, and several ferry-boats arc at all times ready 
for use. Here, likcAvise, the cesses on traders and travellers are collected. 

As the traders of Kdbul, Kash-mir, and Pakhla’i, for the most part cross the Abde- 


* It is now n considerable town, containing upwards of 3,0()0 inhabitants. 

■f “ Slioheliya ” of the largt! map. 

t Not ‘‘ Itcliar.” 

§ “ Halbiig ” of the maps. 

j| This word is plainly written as above rendered in the best copy of the JMSS., and in two otliers it is 
doubtful, being written apparently Nabobri and Nabotn or Banotri. The place is not to be found in either of 
our maps, unless Naroon ” of the large scale map is meant for it. 

IF “Thuthoo” of the Indian Atlas map. 

** These appear in the large map referred to, under the single name, hut much vitiated, of “ Chumuttee,*' 
and in the Indian Atlas map us “ Chunnutteeau.” 

tt “ Kiingoor ” of the large map. 

tt This place is not to bo found in our maps : perhaps it has gone to decay. We have the Maugul 
river, however, which unites with the Siran a little to the north of Thathi. It is a different place from that 
mentioned at page 280. 

§§ This place appears in the large map under the name of “ Pooliar,” but, in the Indian Atlas map, it is 

“ Powar.** 


nil “ Gandaf ” of the large map, but Gandam ” of the Indian Atlas map. In a ** History of Hazdrah ” by 
a native, it is also called “Gan-daf." 

TIT “ Tui^e ” in the Ih’st-mentioned map, ** Towie " in the latter. 

*** Abd Khel Utmdnzis, probably. 

ttt Utmanzi here referred to are not tiibe of Hozdra,’* nor are they Ydsufzia, whatever the 
u tmdmsais” may be. 
ttt See page 291.* 
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Sfn at this point, the Khdn, above referred to, receives a small sum of money yearly 
from the treasury of Timur Shah, Sadozi, the Badshhh of Kdbul, tlirough the revenue 
collector of the Sar-kar or district of Alak, by way of a jdgir or allowance for pro- 
tecting them. The Khan also collects a small cess from them.” 

From Tor-bcla’h another route leads to Bir. You leave the former place and pro- 
ceed three kuroh in the direction of north-east, inclining north, to Sawiibi, and 
then two kuroh and a half, in the same direction as bcjfore, to Kalinjar,* also written 


♦ ‘‘ luilinjviv,’' ami “ rci^pFCtively, of the two maps before rob *r red to. 

I Imvc proviou.'-ly mciihoiiotl that a con.'^idoriiblo number of Afji;]iaiis dwell cast of tho Abao-Sin or Indus; 
and it will bo well pt'ritJips to notico tboiii briefly bore, Jis some doubts uppour to exist us to then* bein^ any 
purely Afji^li.iii pooplo at all located in that ])arl. 1 recollect, many y<*ars ago, tliat an officer in civil employ 
in the Paiij-al), on out* <K.casion, when a vacancy occurred in tho Hazarah disti-icl, to which the traces occupied 
by these Afgliau people arc subordiiiato, applied to bo transferred tliit her from a di.strict bordering on tbo 
Sutlaj, as h(‘ was studying tin* Afghan language, and wished to perfect himself in it. 'fJie reply bo received 
from th(' then Chief Coinmis.siouer wa.s, that the appliennt was quite lui.stakmi in sii])|)osing that tho Afghani 
language was spoken in any part of the Hazarah district ; an<l his a])plieation was n'fiised. 

TJie portions of tribes I have refoiT(‘d to are: I. Oburgliuslit.s, ineliiding tin* other Paniis, as well as the 
Jzaduns, the 'Farins, and Karmnlis or Parniulis; II. Ivarkirnis, including the Dilazak.s, Khogiaiiis, and 
Khataks ; HI. Yusulzi.s; and lY. Maiidar.s. 

The Paniis, who are by no means “an inbu'ior race of Pathiins,** as a Setlk'inent Oflieir styh's tlieni, not 
including the dzadiin branch, con.'^ist of about (5,000 or 7,000 fainilii*.?. Theii- chief place is Tshijib-Ullah Cihar, 
a small town sitnate<l on a liill, an acclivity of the innuntains; and (hey arc located along the banks of the 
Harn or Ilaran river, ])reviou.sly mentioned at pages .‘50, .‘5i, 218, and also at page 284. Xajih-Ullah is com- 
pounded ol' two Arabic words, and has ii meaning, but “ A ///</,’’ as it a[)pears iii oflioial papers, is 
meaningless. 

Tile Tarins (if they are nut Taraims, which T rather fancy they are) are vSarabaiMis ; and arc d('s(‘eiuled from 
Tarin, son ofSarabani, one of the son.s of Kai.s-i-’Abd-ur-Rasbid, Pat/in, anil ol’pure Afghan (hisn.'jii, nnd from 
this same Tarin the Durninis are de.scended. 'Fhe Tararns, on tho other hand, belong to tin* Ghurgbnslit 
division of the Afghans, being de.seended from a Sayyid, Tahir, inrni'd into Tarani by the Afghans, who was 
adopted by Kiikar, intermarried with the Afghan.s, ami his descendants are accounted as such. Sec also 
page 75. 

The Tarins first became partners with the Gu jars, the ancient inhabitanls of these ])ar(s, and subsequently 
supidanted Iht ni, At jiresent the casci is reversed, and the Gnjais have, for the most part, supplanted tho 
Tarins. 

In 1201 II. (178(5-87 A.I).), in tin* reign of Timur Shah, Sadozi, Durrani, the chief of these Tarins east of 
tlio Indu.s was lliminat Klniii (.see pagi* 277). He was succeeded by bis son, Najib-Ullali Khan, and the 
latter, snb.seqni'nt to llie tiino thes(} surveys were made, by bis son, Muhammad Khan. 

In the fifth year of tin; reign of Slnili-i-Jahan Badshah, in 1041 II. (1031 32 A D.), Slier Khan of the I'arin 
tribe of Afglnin.s, who Jiad hem nominated chief, or ln*admau, oftheDara’h of Khajzak — in whicdi is the 
Khajz ak Pass, the “ Khojak of oiir maps — by Sluili ’Abbas, Safawi, left his native country, and took 
service in India. VVlien Shah ’Abba.s dieil, and ’All Manhin Klnin, son of Ganj ’AH Klnin, became governor 
of the province of Kandaliar, to wliittli the Khajzak Dara’h was suhordinati*, Slier Kluiii woidd not submit to 
his anlhority. While Slier Khan was ahsimt, on a certain oeea.sion, on a foray into Siwi and Gnnd-abiih, ’AH 
Manlan Kh:in seized the opportunity, came upon vSher Khan’s fort of Pushiing (not “Peshin”), took it, and 
carriiMl away his family prisoners to Kanilahiir, and plurnkMcd the whole of his [iroperty and effects. Shor 
Khan, subsequently, encountered ’AH Mardiin Khan in the field; and, although the latter was badly wounded 
in tlie fight by a bullet, Slier Klnin was overthrown, and fled to Dogi and Chotiali {see note page 24). 
Finding he could not eonlinue to dwell in Afghaiiistaii on account of ’AH Mardati Khan, made overtures to 
Ahmad Beg Klnin, governor of the Mnltiin province. His oflers were aeei'ptod by Shiih-i-Jahan Badsluih ; 
and, on (he 2iul of Jiainazan, in that same year, Slier Khan, the Tarin, was presented at Court, raised to the 
dignity of commander of 2,(K)() hor.se, nominal, and 1,000 horse, actual, — that is, with permission to keep up a 
contingent of 1,000 horse, — a dix's.s of honour, 20,000 riipis in cash for his (‘xpenses, and a jdgir or fief in the 
Panj-ab. 4’liis, in all probability, was the time when the.se particular Tarins lirst came into the parts in 
que.stion, and tiu?re seUh‘d; and the /a^/r granted to Slier Khan i.s jicrlmps part of what they now occupy. 

I'lic MashvvaruJs, turned into “ Mishwannees” in the maps, and by differiiiit writers, are of Sayyid di.^scent, 
Masliwaimaey, liieir progenitor, being one of the four sons of tin; Sayyid, Mubainmad-i-Gisu Daraz, referred to 
in Hole j, page 218. Mashwfirnaey married a graiid-daugbler, or a daiigbt<*r, some say, of Kakar, and was 
adopted by Danaey, the father of Kakar ; and, iu consequence, his descendants arc accounted among the great 
division of the Afghan nation called Ghurghusht. I’lic whole of tho Masliwarni tribe contains nine sub- 
divi.sions, but the greater portion of them are not located in the Hiizarali district, but in Western Afglianistdn. 
I’liese are again subdivided into several sections. The portion here referred to, as dwelling immediately east 
of the Indus, consists of about 4,000 families, who dwell in several villages in and on tho northern skirts of 
GhanddHiar, contained in that part of tlic Chhaclih Hazarah district wliieli Abu-I-Fazl calls Ilaziirali of the 
Gujar.<, jiresently to be described, but which the Afghans call Sama’h, and is also known as Ghand-Ghar* 
Their chief plaeij is Sri-Kot, a very old Hindu place. Tlie.-e conslilutc the whole of the Ghurghusht people 
dwelling in what w(j style Ilazrdrah, with tlie exception of the Jzafluri PanHs (an account of whom has been 
already give n ai j>ago 217), and possibly of the Tiihir Kltel Afghans who hold the lands on the other side of 
Ghand-Glisir, in what was known as tho Ghari Hldka'h, on the side nearest the Indus, regarding whoso proper 
tribe I am in sonn^ donlit. They have been in possession of the tract referred to for a very long time. 

In his “Central Asia,” Part I., Vol. 3, page 158,1 notico that Colonel C. M. MacGregor makes the 
** Tarklieli,” as he i;>lyles them, “ GUubri Swdiisy* but, at page 186, he says “ they are said to bo of the same 
** race as tlie Utuiarizai oi‘ Yusufzai.” 

In Elliot’s India, Vol. 1., page* 48, “ the Gangarias of the Indus, one of tho most turbulent tribes of the 
** Hazara country,” are mentioned, but I fail to trace them. It is evident that the people dwelling in and 
around the Ghaiid-Ghnr an? referred to under this name. 

I was very much puzzled as to what people could possibly be referred to in the ‘‘Settl^ent Reports” of this 
4li.strict, under the strange name of “ ihc Tarkhdi tiibcp^ but at length found that this was the name ass^od 
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Kalinjar ; and another three kuroh and a half, brings yon to Biy, a large village on the 
banks of the Siran riyer, described elsewhere. On the way thither you cross a high 
mountain range ; and by this same route you can go on to the Garhi of Sa’iidat Khdn, 
before referred to.” 

Tor-hcla’li gives name also to the little district in which it is situated. Tt consists 
of eight nmma, or villages with their lands, on the east hank of the AhutvSin or 
Indus, and three on the west bank, namely, Khuhhal, Kiyii, and Satlnina’h, Avhich, in. 
maps and public documents, is incorrectly Avritten “ Suttiina,” “ Sitana,” etc. 

The lands belonging to Tor-bela’h on the Avest hank of the Indus arc hold by 
Afgh ans, who have never yet paid revenue to any government ; but the Afghans 
dwelling on the Tor-bcla’h side used to pay a revenue or tax to the Sikh government 
in the shape of what is termed kankut, und(w the computation of three lifths of the 
produce of the land to the cultivators, and tAA'O filths to the Khalsa’h government. 

Much gold is obtained hero by AA'ashing the sands of the iVbae-Sin or river Indus, 
There are several mills turned by water poAver near the point Avhere tlie Siran and its 
tributaries unitii with the Abac-Sin, on each of which seven riipis and a half used to 
be lc\dcd by the Sikh government, and six riipis from each gang of gold-Avashcrs. 
In the year of the great flood of the Abac-Sin, in the month of June, 18 tl, the gold- 
washers made a good thing of it, and paid a ta.x of thirty-six riipis instead of six, or 
six times the amount, for each gang. There Avas scarcely a promising spot on the 
banks of the river that Avas not occupied by these gold-Avaslun-s ; and, according to the 
statements of the ITari-jnir brokers, gold dust to the value of three hikhs of riipis 
(30,000/.) was disposed of in the Ilari-piir bazar alone. The Indus and its tributaries, 
as Avell as the rivers immediately to the Avest, have yielded gold from very early 
times.* 

On the occasion of the great flood alluded to above, a Sikh force, encamped near 
the banks of the Indus, lost all their artillery, stores, camels, etc., the Avhole of which 
Avere sw’cpt away. Had it occurred in the night instead of in the daytiim', the troops 


to tlio Tiiliir Kliol. This is a g<»o(l spociinen of how nunu's of pcoplo and places aro roinicrcd iiiiinti'lligible, 
and the* vitlor confusion ciiused liy nish and cnido stiiieiiioits respect in;^ the de.seent oi’ people of whom tho 
writers often know litth? or nothing, sindi, for example a.s asserting that the “ (iah(n\s^'' located on the banks of 
the. are “ Kakar Afghans.” The writer here ref(*rs to tlie (hikhars on tlie Jliilam, which he spells 

GahnrU^ suit Ins theory, hut. tlivij s]>ell it as I have done. Another turns tluMii into “ Iinlo-Scythians.” 

'FIk; Dilazaks still remaining in these part.s, already mentioned in scjviual places, are seat tered about in various 
places, both east and west of the Indus, hut chielly on the east, and with these we Jiave at present to do. The 
tract of country lield by them, when w<? annexed the Paiij-ab, was called the Dilazilk and eontained no 
lcs.s than twenty-one monza^ (villago.s with their lands). Salih Sarai*, or 8arac-i-Salih — 4’lie Sarae of Salih, — 
a ^ cry ancient place, sitnate<I near tho banks of the Dor river, wa.s tlieir c]ii»*f town, and eontained about .'1,000 
inhabitants. Tho headman is still a Dilaziik, and that people form a good proportiuii of its inhabitantvS. The 
nuinhei’ <»l’ Dilaz.-ik Al'ghans inhabiting t.boy>«//?' amounted to between 1,000 and 5,000 families. See note 
page .’15. 

The INlughal Nu-yin, who inva<lcd and reduced Kash-mir in Mangu Kii’an’s reign, was called Sail, also 
known as Sari, / and /• l)cing t^x-changeahle. Me eoiiiinitted gnait ravages in that country. Soon after, 
Rj'ijah Ram Diw died, and his brother, Lakshinan Diw, suc<!eeded by command of Mangu Ka’aii. IIi‘ is called 
Mang-kn in the Ivajah Tarangini. The Nii-yin, Sali, commanded for a considerable time the Mughal forces 
which iu'hl the UpiK‘r Sind-Sagar Mo-abah, and, subheriuently, as far east as the lliah, when it tlowial in its old 
bod. Tt was he, I have reason to bidieve, who gave name to this place, which name, in coiir.se of time, has 
boon turned into tho more familiar Arabic Salih, — -^^guod,” “fit,” “ sedate,” etc. Sec my “ Translation of the 
“ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” pages 841 and 8fi2. 

Till* khogiani Karlarius, previously referred to .at pages 31 and 91, consist of about 2,000 or 3,CK)0 families, 
and dwell in the tract of country called Chliaclili Ilazdrali, elsewhere described. 

I n()ti(*i’ that Colonel C. M. MacCregor, in his “Central Asia,” l*arl I., says, under the lioading of 
“ Glwnjhiist'' ( the Ghurghushts arc referred to), that “scarcely anylhing is known ol’ any of these tribes, 

though Mahamad Hyat has a meagre account of#tlie branches of the Ghorghusht.” In one [)laco, liowevcr, 
he in; 

Khogani. 

ebangt's the name into “ Khuylni 
section of a distinct tribe. 

The Khataks cast of the Indus arc cpiite independent of the main portion of the tribe on the west bank, and 
have been separated from them for some centuries past. They are located in the hill tracts south of Afak* 
Banaras, and Makbad is their chief town. 

Tlie Farmulis or Parmulis liavo been already mentioned, at pages 32 and 85. 

The Yusufzis, to the nunaber of 10,000 or 12,000 families, dwell in the Koliistan to tlie north of the district 
of llazarah. When these surveys were made, their Sarddr was Muzatfar Khdn, who paid allegiance to Timdr 
Shah, Sailozi, Durrani, Badshah of Kabul. 

The Afglidu history, entitled Nasab-Ndma’h, says, that in tho reign of Shdh-i-Zamdu, Hosan-i-Abddl was held 
in fief by jlSuzaffar Khan, the Ydsufzi,* who was then chief of Muzaflar-abdd, on the road to Kash-mir. He, 
however, did not give name to that place, as it was so called long before his time. 

The Maudafs dwell in Tor-bela’li, on the Indus, and, like the Ydaufzis, are referred to in their ditForent 
localities. 

* my “ Notes on Kdfiristan,” pages 14 and 15. 

Y 8 » 
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would also have been engulphed. The forts of Dar-band, Anb, Tor-bela’b, Gharf, 
W abi, and some others of less importance, were entirely dest;royed, and nothing but 
the stones of which they had been built, and the rocks on which they had stood, 
remained to show Avherc they had once been. 


To return to the route. 

“ To the north of the village of Toi'-bela’h is a groat mountain range, running in 
the direction of norlh-east and south-west for a distance of fifteen kuroh in length, and 
in breadth, from south-east to north-west, eight kuroh. This mountainous tract is 
inhabited by Afghans of the Ahazi clari, before referred to, Ghurghushts, ineluding 
Parnis, and the Tarins. The river Siran, which, near Kot ’tsd Khan, unites with the 
river of J)haram-taur, also written Darani-taur, and the Jalsf river, comes down to 
the north of the village of Tor-bela’h, and joins the Abile-Sin. Except in time of 
flood, the Siran is generally not more than knee-deep, or, at farthest, M’aist-decp. 

“ llaving crossed the Abiie-Sin at the Guzar or Ferry of Tor-bela’h, you proceed one 
kuroh Avest to Khiihbal,* Avhich is a village of some size, inhabited by Utmanzi 
Mandai/s, tmd the river floAvs near by, on the left hand. From thence you go eight 
kuroh in the direction of sonth-Avest to 'Popa’i, following the course of the great river, 
and passing, by the Avay, near some small villages, on the left hand, including ]hlrah,f 
and Pehur,J a curious rocky promontory, which, in the hot seasoii, Avhen the river is 
in flood, is surrounded on three sides by water. 

“ Toi)a 1 is a village of some size, and is inhabited by Mandars of the Utm/inzi 
division, and lies rather more than a kuvoh from the banks of the Abae-Sin. Leaving 
that village, you proceed tAvo kuroh in the direction of AAest to Marghol, also knoAvn 
a.s Marghoz. You then liaA’^c to go on for another tAVO kuroh in the same direction as 
before, "hut ineliniug south-west, to Jzeda’h, Avhich Eastern Afghans, who substitute 

* j ’ and ‘ z ’ for ‘ jz,’ call Jeda’h and Zeda’h. The Abae-Sfn lies two kuroh§ distant, on 
the left hand, ami a lofty mountain range shoAvs itself aAvay in the distance, on the 
right. About tAvo kuroh to the north of Jzeda’h is the large village of J’anj-Pir, or 

* The Fiv(j Saints,’ previously referred to. Half Avay on the road thither, on the right 
hand, is a small river, which issues from the Hara’h of Mancra’i, and is expended in 
the irrigalion of the lauds loAver doAAm.|| 


* This is (lie coi rtv’t inoilo ol* writing and pronouncing the namo of this place, as the people write and 
prononnet' it, but Coloiu l C. M. ^lacC.iiegor writes it Kabul ^ and Mr. Bellew, Kabl^ neither being much like 
the original. 

The Sardar, llfiri Singh, was defeated and left for dead in liis attempt to captur(3 Naru'h, a strong place 
belonging to the peojih^ known as Kar Al, and, as a native of the district of Ilazarah writes it, Karal A1 (,yee 
also page 292), situated at tin* north-eastern point of the Ghand-Ghar range, in 1824. The Afghans of 
this part, who aide<l tluin on that occasion, fought with great determination, and hurled down great 
Stones from tin; walls upon the Sikhs, one of which missiles struck down Hari Singh, and sent him rolling into 
•th(3 ravine below, where he lay a hmg time senseless and undiscovered. In this alfair the Sikhs lo.st 4(X) men, 
while the loss of tlu^ didVnder.s was vi’iy trifling. 

llan-jit Singli moved in peison to avenge thi.s disaster, which lie effeeted, and subserjnently reaelied Tor- 
beltt’b, on bis way into life Afghan territory west, of the Indus, whieh we eall “ Yoosoofzai,” because it is 
peojiled by Mandars and Khataks, iiiul the people call “the Sainah.” llaving to halt for the day, Kaii-jit Singh 
mounted an (‘lephant, and went to examine the river, the Abac-Sin. On reaching the banks, the Afghans of 
Khubbal, on the opposite sidi*, opened fire upon him. lie was very wroth, and observed that he would sec to 
the mailer next day. Iknly next nioniiiig the Sikli troops struck timts, marched to the river, and crossed it 
without the aid of a single boat or boaimaii. They then made a show of moving to PcLur, while columns, pre- 
viously told oil for the jiiirposc, puslied on against Klmbbal and Kiya. They succeeded in destroying both places, 
t)ut the people had previously bebiken theni.^elves to tlic mountains with all tliidr effects. Kan-jit Singh then 
C 4 mtinued his maidi by reliiir, and entered the Saiiia’h. Compare Captain J. D. Cunningham’s “ History of 
the Sikhs,” page 185. 

f This |)laee, formerly known as Barah of l\inawal, was the scene of the overthrow of Shaikh ’Umar, Khair- 
ud-l)in, Nur-iul-Din, and Jahll-ud-Diii, the sons of the; notorious rir-i-Koslian, alias Pir-i-Tdrik, referred to 
at page 4(i, by llamzah Khan, Chief of the Akozi Yusufzis. The two first fled across the Abae-Sin, towards 
Tor-bela1i, and were put to death by the Dilazak Afghans; and the Mnhainraadzis subsequently put the third 
to death likewise. The fourth, Jalal-iid-I)in, or Jalalah, who was then a mere boy, had been badly wounded, 
and tossed into the river. As his time was not yet come, he escaped from the water, but fell into the hands 
of tlie Amanzi Mandars. They did not slay him, on account of his tender age, and, by command of Akbar 
Badsliali, lie was by them set at lilicrty, to cause vast miseries subsequently. lie is the person referred to at 
page 45. Tlic females and children of the heretics were captured ; the widow of Plr-iTloshdn was given to 
the embraces of a minstrel ; and the arch-beretie’s coffin, containing his bones, which his sous carried about 
along with them, was also taken, and broken open. Some of his bones were burnt, and some cast into the 
Abae-Sin. 

J Some enthusiasts, without taking into consideration the physical changes of over 2,000 years, when such 
vast ones have occurred since these surveys were written, and the description of Aornos by the Gi^ek writers, 
suppose Pehur to be its site, among very many others. 

5 Jzeda’h is now fibout thiee miles from the Indus. 

f This is now known as the Badfaey Khwa}*, and unites with the Abae-Sin or Indus a little to the west oC 
tJhandb. It is styled the Badra-ikhwar ” in Colonel MacGregdr s book. * 
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« From Jzeda’h you go on to Kund, distant a kiiroh and a half in the same direc- 
tion as before, and thei\ another three kuroh, in the direction of west, to the small 
village of Labor. 

“ Leaving Liihor, you have to proeecd for a distance of two kuroh, in the direction 
of west, to the large village of Jalsa’i, and on the way thither there is litth; or no 
cultivation to he met with. From the village of Khuhhal up to this point tlu; people 
are Mandai* * * § Afghans; and from thence you have to proceed another three kuroh 
farther west, and reach a second Jalsa’i,* a largo village hclonging to the Khatak 
Afghans, whose territory begins here. The village of Bazarf (mentioned at ])age 3i) 
is seen in the distance, on the left-hand side, distant tln-ce kuroh in tin; direction of 
south-west, inclining south. Another long stage of eight kuroh brings you to another 
largo village hclonging to the Khataks, called ’Ali Muhammad, situated on the 
northern hank of the Landaoy Sin, or river of Kiibul. By tlu; Avay are numerous 
ascents and descents, and the road Avinds considerably. A lofty mountain range shows, 
itself in the distance, on the right hand, Avith Ioav hills near by, in the same direction, 
forming the Sar-i-Maira’h, or ‘Crest of the Lesert,’ jMrtimVi in Pus’hto signifying a 
‘desert.’ The villages of Jahangirah, Mughalki,J and others, belonging to the same 
Afghan trilx!, lie near by, on the left hand. 

“ From the village of ’Ali Muhammad tAVO roads diverge. Tn t;ikingthe left-hand 
one (to Pes’iniwarj, you cross the Landatiy, or river of Kdbul, to the town of Akorah 
(mentioned at page 34), Avhile tlui right-hand route is as folloAVS. 

“ Setting out from the village of Ali Muhammad, you jiroceed one kuroh west, and 
reach tlie fort of Akorah, a bi-ick-huilt fortification, founded by one of the Sultans of 
ancient times to guard the passage, and now in the iiossession of Yusuf Khan, the 
Khatak chief of that section of tlie tribe dAvelling nortlj of the Landaoy Sin or river 
of Kabul. To the north of the fort is a small rang(^ of hills of considerable elevation 
OA'-erlooking it, running east and AA'est, almost parallel to the river; and, on llu; south, 
the Avails of the fort have Inxm (jarried to the banks of the Landaoy Sin, or rivia* of 


Kdhul. 

“ From the fort of Akorah you go half a kuroh Avest to ]\Tisri Banda’h, another 
large village belonging to tile Khataks; and from thence another two kuroh and a 
half, in the same direction as before, to Z’rah-Mc-na’b,§ also a Khatak village. 
Leaving it, another tivo kuroh and a half, in much the same direction as before, 
brings you to the largo village of Pir-i-Shvdk, prisviously mentioned (at page 21G), 
situated on the banks of the Landaoy Sin, or river of Kabul. East of the village, 
distant about a quarter of a kuroh, is an isolated hill, Avhich rises ahriqitly fr’om the 
plain to a considerable height. This hill is called Pir-i-ShiAk, after some lioly man 
among the Musalmans, who dwelt, and is probably buried, there, and after him the village 
, is named. II T(>41ic north- Avest of the village, and distant a little over a kuroh, is the 
river knoAvn as the Kala or Kala’h Pdrni, described in the Fifty-fourth Route. It 
rises in the mountain range lying distant on the right hand (north), forming the 
southern Iwuudary of the Dara’h of Suwat, and, running to the left, unites Avitli the 
Landaoy Sin, noi’th-Avcst of the village. On both sides of the Kala’h Paimi there is. 
much broken ground, containing many asiscnts and descents; and the Mandar tribe 
of Afghans infest the routes. The Kalacy, or Village of Shah-haz Kban, mentioned 
in the First Route (page 34), shows itself on the right hand, near the river hank, on 
the opposite side of the Laudaey Sin. 

“ From Pir-i-Siwak you proceed three kuroh west, inclining south-west, to Noh- 
S’halu’a’h-i-Muhammadzi, or Noh-S’hahra’h of the Muhammadzis, and Noh-S’hahra’h 
of ’Ash-Naghar, to distinguish it from the Tajzik village, known as Noh-S’hahra’h-i- 
Khalisa’h, on the opposite hank. The first-mentioned place, Avhich is of considerable- 
size, is one of the large villages of the ’Ash-Naghar district. 

“ At this point two roads branch off. The right-hand route goes to the north-west. 


* This place is called “ Jabbai in our maps. 

t “ Biizar” ofthe Indian Atlas map. It is merely the simple every-day word for a market. 

% This is the ‘‘ Moghulhai of the Indian Atlas map, and the “ Mogal Khel ” of Colonel C. M, MacGregor’® 
“ Central Asia,” Vol. II. ^ ^ 

§ Not “ Zurumaina ” ns in our maps. The correct words have a moaning in Pus’hto. 

II This is a very old site. The name is written Pir Sihwiik by the Kliataks generally, Init the above appears 
to bo the original name, signifying the Pir or Holy man with the Tooth-brush, so called from having a siwdk 
or mkwdk stilbk in his turban. The tooth-brush here referred to is a small piece of the wood of a particular 
treii used for the purpose, about the length of a black-lead pencil, but flat, not rounded. This is chewed, or 
bitten, at one end, to the extent of a quarter of an inch or thereabouts, in order to reduce it to fibre, and this 
fibrous part bent over forms the brush, which is used by Musalmans when performing their ablutions. Reclusea 
oiten carry them stuck*in their turbans* • 
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to ’Ash-Naghar, and the left-hand one is as follows. Having erossed the Landaey 
Sin, or river of Kahnl, hy moans of a boat, you reach No|i-S*hahra’h-i-Khdlisa*h, 
inhabited hy Tiijziks ; and from this place the route to Pcs’luiwar has been previously 
descrihed (at page 34). 

“ Travellers between Kash-mir and Kabul take tin's route, but, from Kliuhbal to 
Noh-S’hahra’h of the Muliammadzis, the road is dangerous, and contains many ascents 
and descents.” 


Sixfy-Hixlh Itonlc. From Jldiml-Pindl to the Dera'h-i-Oul Sher Khan, which is the 
seal of (jocernment of the territory of Tnuawal, a distance of thirty -fice kuroh 
north. By this route yon can proceed into the Kohisidn of the Yimfzi AfghdnSy 
and to Kdshhdr, and to the Tibbat-hd-i-Khurd, or Little Tibbals. 


“ There* ar(> Iavo roads from lldAval-Pindi to the Hera’h of Gul Shcr Khan. The 
following is the right-hand one.” 

The road from Raw'al-Pindi to Surriya* is so Avell known that it need scarcely ho 
mentioned here. 

“ Prom that place you proceed Iavo kuroh in the direction of north-AA'Cst to DarAA'^esh, 
a village of consideralilc size, belonging to the Gakhar tribe, hut under the SAvay 
of Najib-Ullah Khan, the Tarin Afghan. On the Avay thither you pass by-much 
cultivation. The village of Surela, Avhieh is also a large place belonging to the same 
tribe, and distant tAA'O kuroh south of HarAA'Csh, shoAA’s itself at some distance on the 
left liand. 'I'aao kuroh north of Darwesh is Jagal, another large village of the 
before-mentioned tribe, and under the SAA'.iy of the same chief, and west of it is a 
small riA'cr, called the .Talsi.f Prom Jagal you go on another three kuroh in the 
dircetioAA of north to Khala-hat,J .another considerable village of the’ Gakhars, but 
under the sAvay of the same Tarin chief. L(‘aving it, and i)rocecding Iaao kuroh more 
in the dirc'ction of north, inclining north-AA'cst, yoAi reach Kot Msd Khan, AA'hicli is an 
ancient fort,§ built of unburnt bri(!ks. South of it tin; Jalsi and Hharam-taur rivcrs|| 
unit e, .and on t he north side the Siran ri\'er iloAvs ; and on the Avest side of the foi’t, 
and beneath it, that riA'er Amit<!S Avith the .T.alsi, and then the united streams floAV on 
toAA’ards 'I'or-bela’li. Prom Jagal to the above-mentioned Kot you follow the course 
of the Jnisi riA'er; and, Avest of the fort, the Avholc of the three rivers floAV in one 
channel towards the Ab<‘ie-Sin. The road then hi’anclies off, and is like the dry bed 
of a i'iv<‘r, contains many ups .and doAvns, and excess oi janyal, and is knoAvn as the 
Blur-Gali. It is .about one kui’oh in length; .and from the extremity of it (in this 
direelion), one kuroh norlh-Avest, is the little village of SaAvabi,^ situ.ated on an 
acclivity, and inh.abitcd by Sayyids, and AA^cst of it is a considerable sti’eam, Avhieh Hows 
towards tin* south-Avest, and unites Avith the Siran riv'cr. 

“ Prom SaAvabi you go on for a distance of tAVo kuroh and a h<alf in the diiaadion of 
north, iticlining e.orth-east, to Kalinjar, .also called Kalinjai’,** a village of considerable 
size, situated unde)’ the mountains, on th<; noi’th sid('. West of the village is a river, 
dep<‘ndent on rain, Avhich comes down from the mountains east of the village, and, 
passing it on the nortlv ajid west, unites Avith the Siran river. Leaving K,a]injar, or 
Kalinjar, you proce(!d two kuroli and a half north-AA'Cst, .and descend to the bed of a 
little river (Avhich you (woss), and a short distance to the north of it is Gan-dab, or 
G.auh-daf,ft a large village inhabited by Sayyids. East of the village, and adjoining 
the river Ijcforc memtioned as (h’pendijig on rain, is a spring, and a little Avater flows 
from that, spring into the afore-mentioned river bed. The river of Gan-dab, or Ganh-daf, 
comes from the mountains on the cast, and, floAving on the south and Avest of the 
village, goes on to Tor-bela’h.JJ 

“ Setting out from Gan-dab or Ganh-daf, and proceeding half a kuroh Avest, you 
reach an acclivity of the mountains, Avhich you cross, and the Gan-dab or Ganh-daf 


• “ Siryuli ” of tlu; liii’f'e Kcfilc inui), and “ Siria ” of flic Imlian Atlas map. 
f Tlic “ Sokha N. ” of the maps. 

j “ Kiiliihal. ” of one map, and “ Khnlabut ” of the oilier. 

£ Now known as Kot fJMrd. 

I The Dlianiin-tnur river refers to the Dor. 

^ But not ealled “ Swabl,” as in official papers. The name is derived from an ’Arabic word, which any 
Hindustani Dietioniiry Avill show the correct pronunciation of. West of the Indus it would be pronouucaa 
Sawaba’i. 

•• Only called “ Knlinja ” by persons who cannot pronounec their “ rs ” corree.tly. It is “ Kulingcr” iii the 
Indian Allas map. .S>e “ 'IVaiislatioji of the Xabakiit-i-Niisiri,” note 4, page 1074. 

ft “ Gnnduf,” of llie large map, but “ Gandum” iu ihe Indian Atlas mop. See also page 289. 

it The Siran, Manual, and Dor rivers, and some minor tributaries, unite with the Abae-Sin near Tor-Wb’lu 
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river lies on your left hand. From thcncc, having gone on half a kuroh in the 
direction of north-west in the hcd of the river, you reach a small colhiction of water 
like a lake, the water from which flows towards the left hand, and unites with the 
Gan-dab or Ganh-daf river. Continuing onwards from that point (the little lake), and 
still following the dry hcd of a river, dependent on rain, for one kuroh in the diiH'ction 
of west, you reach, half a kuroh fartlier north, Khair-Kot,* whicli is a large-size 
village ; and the before-mentioned river flows towards the left hand, and unites Avith 
the Ahao-Sin (or Indus). 

“ From Khair-Kot you go on a kuroh and a half to the north, and reach iVnora or 
Anora’hjt which lies on the right hand, at the foot of tlie mountain range, A\ hile the 
Abae-Sin lies near by on the left-hand side;. Another kuroh north from Anora brings 
you to Liilu-Gali, which is the name of a village at the foot of the mountains, and the 
great river before mentioned lies close by on the left hand. Half a kuroh fartlnn* and 
you reach the Dcra’ht-i-Gul Slier Khan, a large town, the scat of government, and 
place of residence of Gul Shor Khan, the Chief of TunaAval. This chief entertains a 
force of about 10,000 or 12,000 horse and foot, and rules over this ])art. lie pays 
allegiance to the Badshah of Kabul ; and the most A'^aluable commodities of Pakhla’i, 
Kash-mir, and Pes’hawar, are disposed of in this phace. At a short distance west 
of the town is a fort of unhurnt brick, but of vci'y great strirngth ; and a little farther 
to the west of it the Ahao-Sin flows. 

“ On the road from Khair-Kot to this place the mountains approach close on the 
right hand.” 

It will be Avell to give a brief account of TunaAval liere. 

“ TuuaAA^al is the name of a small territory lying on the east bank of the Abae-Sin, 
about twenty kuroh in length, and about the same in breadth, through whieli the Siran 
river flows from north to south, but inclining a little to the soutb-Avest. It is a very 
mountainous tract of country, and its inhabitants belong to different tribes, a number 
of Avbom arc Afghans ; and the Pns’bto language is spoken .among them all. The 
cbicflainsliip lies with the TunaAvalis, who account themselves to be of Mughal 
descent ; but, at present, they arc scarcely disiinguishablo in their appearance Irom 
the Afghans and various other peoples of this part. Latterly, according to some 
accounts, they have laid claim to be descended from the tribe of Birlas — Amir Timdr’s 
own tribe. 

“ The Tuuawalis number about 20,000 families, and consist of Iaa^o septs or divisions, 
named respectively Pul Al, and Ilando or Ando Al, the words being written lioth 
ways. The former hold the parts cast of tho Siran, or south-east portion of TunavA'al, 
and the latter those on the AA'^est or north-west part. Tho latter tracts belong to 
.Pd’indah Khan, and were hold by his ancestors before him. Their chief places and 
seat of authority arc Bir, Piihiir, and Dera’h.”§ 


♦ Kliurkot ” of tho large map, 

t Uiionih ” of one nisip and “ Anorah” of the other. See page? 291. 

J Deyriih ” of one map and “ Doruli of the other. It is precisely the same word sis in the Dera’h of 

Gh&zi Khan and Dera’li of Isma’il Khan. 

§ A zamiii-diir, a land-owner and petty chief, named Subah Khan, of the Pul Al or Pul tribe, founded Bir, 
which soon became a flourishing place. He dwelt with his family at Phuliur, a cool spot on the Siran Kiver ; 
and, while Bir was being built and peopled, he used to ride daily to Bif and return to Phiibar in the evening. 
These events occurred at tho time of the breaking up of tho Mughal empire of Dilili, wluui so many adveiitiirora 
and upstarts set up on their own account. 

He left fourtc'cn sous, one of whom was Gul Sher Kliaii, presently to be mentioned. It may also bo noticed 
that “ Khan,’^ afterwards adopted by the Afghans, is a purely Turkisli title. No sooner had the father died 
than the brothers began to disagree. Two of them, who held Dcra’h in their father’s lifetime, expelled. their 
brothers, Patb Slier Khan and Gul Sher Kluin, from Phuhar, and they had to seek shtdter with the Maudar 
Afghans of Tor-bcla’h. Of the two brothers before mentioned, one, luimecl Muhainmad Kbiiii, took possession 
of Phuhar, and was chosen ruler by the flvo clans or subdivisions forming tlio Pul Al or tribe. He turned out 
a great tyrant ; and the people got rid of him and recalled Fath Sher Khan and Gul Sher KHau-, and mado 
the latter their chief. He proved to be a good ruler, and at his death his brother, Fath Sher Khan, was 
chosen as his successor. 

The other part of Tunawal, held by the Hando Al, or Hando tribe, or Ando Al, was in tho possession of 
five zamin-ddrs, the head men of their di or tribe, one of whom, Haibat Khan, the Hando or Ando Al, the 
grcat-gi*andfather of the celebrated Pa’indah Khan, who dwelt at Kalaey, considered himself superior to tho 
rest, and began to claim equality with Gul Sher Khdn, Chief of tho Pul Al. The latter, to conviuco him of tho 
difEerence ^between them, entered his pafta'h or district, devastated it, and reduced Kalaey to aslies. Ilaibat 
Khdn fled ; but, after a timo» being helpless as to what else to do, he had to submit to Gul Sher Khan’s yoke^ 
on which latter permitted him to return and to restore Kalaey. 

Haibat Khan bad two sons, named, resj^^tivcly, Nawwdb and Ilashim ’All ; and, when their father made up 
his differences with Gul Sher Khdu, a family alliance was formed, or what was intended as an alliance, but, like 
those alliances often do, it culminated in inveterate hostility. The daughter of Gul Sher Khan was betrothed 
to Haibat Khdn’s soc^ H&shim ’Ali, and a daughter of Haibat Kh&n to Gul Sher Kb&n’s son, Abxoad. These 
events happened about the timo these surveys were made. 

4160 , Z ’ 
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Tdnawal, or Tutiawal, as tlio Akhund, Darwezali, and the people of the district itself, 
write the word and pronounce it — hut not Tandtoal, as in some official documents, 
becjiuse Ihero is no long d in tlic ivord — was overrun hy the Afglidns in the latter 
part of Akhar lladshah’s reign. 

The Akhund, Darwezah, says in his Tazkirat, and he was a contemporary writer, 
that, from the time of Malik Ahmad and Khan Kajii up to his own time, the most 


When Forster visito<l these parts, wh(*n on his travels, Giil Slier Klnin was still living. Under date of Gth 
July, 1783, he says, “ On tlu‘ Gth :it Inayat Sarao or N’anmt Siirae, a fortitied village, situated in the western 
“ limit of TMiiawid, tlje tiTrilorv of ( Jnl Sherc Khan, a Muhammadan of the Afghan tribe, llcer is the residence 

of Gul Shen;.” lie mistook, it appears, a Tiinawalj for an Afghan. 

Major J. lliddnlj)!!, in his work, “ Frihes of the Hindoo Koosh,’* makes even a greater mistake, for at 
'page 37 he iidbrnis ns tliat “ nu' popidatioii of Pnkli is now entirely Afglnin.” 

On the d(?ath of (iiil Slier Khan, his son Ahmad suceeeded him. At this time Nawwab and Hashim *AH, 
IJaihat Khan’s sons, began axfqiiire power, which faet became a sonree of jealousy and anxiety to Ahmad 
Khan, and he beared lest the tmritory held by the Ful Al of Tunawal iniglit, in llie end, fall into the possi'ssioii 
of the il.Tinlo Al faelion, represented hy Nawwab and Hiisliiui ’All, and they should become supremo over 
'^runawal which liis lamily had held sw'ay over for thr(?e generations past. Soon after, to incr<\*iso Ahmad 
Kluii I’s imeasiru ss, the clans or s(‘ctions of lh<^ ITando Al chose Ilashini *Ali as their chi(*f or head. 

He and his brother, Nawwab, to be safe from Ahmad Khan, took refuge in the Alaha-lian mountain range, and 
then sent him a message demanding possession of the villages of Dar-l>aiid and Gliari, place's ditlienlt of access, 
wliieh were, of old, slmngholds of the Haiido Al, but had been sc'ized upon by ( Jiil Slier Kliaii On this, 
Ahmad Khan iiianagod to entice Haslilm ’All, his hrother-in-law, to bring Ids wife, Ahmad’s sister, along with 
him, and come and .'-tay with him, promising that the two jilaccs hderred to should be restored ns pin money 
to his sister, llashim ’Ali, much against the wishes and persnasiuiis of Nawwal), his hrothi'r, taking his wife 
with him, set out on a visit t«» Ahmad Khan. The upshot Avas that llasidm ’All was assassinated by four men 
employed by Ahmad Khan for the purpose. Alter inucli c'ulreaty he allowed liis sister to depart with the 
corpse of her husband. 'The funeral over, and the mourning cen'inoiiies carried out, Nawwab Kluin married 
his brother’s widow ; jind, by the strength of his owui arm, soon obtained poss(‘ssion of l)ar-band and Ghari ; 
and, while be prosper<*<l in all Ids undertakings, Ahiiuid Khan failed in all Ids. 

At this period, while tIl(^ power of Nawwab Khan, who, it will ho found, was a most niiscrupulons person, 
daib y' increased, Akhar ’AH Kliaii, a cousin of Ahmad Khan’s, went to Kash-mir to wait ujxm ’Ata Muhammad 
Khan, Barakzi, Durrani, Governor of Kash-mir and its dependencies, to which province Tunawal was nominally 
flubordinate, in order to seek justice against Ahmad Klniii, who had refused to n'.slorc to him his father’s 
heritage to which he was heir. ’Ata Muhammad Khan, on hecomirig acquainted with the facts, detached a 
force umh r an ollicer named Ka>ih-miri Kbiiii, to pul Akhar ’AH in possi ssion. Ahmad Khan hearing of this, 
4 tt a los'^ M hat to do, now agreed to Ix'stow a daughter in marriage upon the Sayyid, A’zain Shah, brother of 
the Sayyi-1, Akbar Sluili, mentioned in note J, ])age 253, of Suthana’h, a demand of wdiose hand ho had ]ire- 
vioiisly rej(*eted ; and s'uil all his household jiroperty and valuable elfects, to the value of a lakh of riipis, to 
the Sayyid, A’ziim Shah, ids new son-in-law, to take charge of, intending, in ease he should be stripped of his 
territory aiul authority by tlic3 Durifuiis, to lake up his residence at Snthdria’li, on the other side of the 
Abac- Sin. 

When I lie Durrani force appeared, Ahmad Khan fled across the river towards the Mahfi-Bnn mountain range, 
and took up his resi«l(*nce among the Afghans at the village of Fhariis-hah — the Farosa” and “Faroosa” 
of the maps — for, had he gone to Satliana’li, the Sayyids would have put him to tleatli for the sake of his 
proiierty. 

Akbar ’AH Khan was put in po.ssession of Plinliar and aftci'wards of IHr hy the Durnluis, and Dera’li, 
Ahmad Khau’s place i)f residetiee, Avas burnt. After this tlie Kasli-mir force retired, but the Durniuis had 
scarcely passed .MuzalVar-abad before Ahmad Khan k.'ft his retreat in the Malni-Ban mountain, witli his 
adlienuits, and took up his quarters at Lalu-Gali (mentioned at page 275), and the clans of the Pul Al at 
once joiued’ him. The Sayyid, A’zam Shah wa.s much disappointed ; lie wished to get him into his power, and 
secure his [iroperty for himself. He iu)w resolved to make an attempt to do so, h'.st Ahmad Klian might 
escajie him altogetlier. With this inti'iit, the Sayyid, A’zain Shah, consulted with his brother, tluj Sayyid, 
Akhar Shall, ami they jign*ed to invite Ahiinal Khan to Satlnuia’li to a or eoiiueil, promising to help 

him to ri eovor his authority. 

Ahmad Khan, placing reliance on the good faith of his son-in-law, eivisscd tlui Abac-Sin in a boat, and 
attended the 'fowurds the close of the didiate, the movements of the Sayyid brothers rendered him 

susjiieions ; and he noticed them stealthily preparing to attack him. lic» got up, pretending he wanU'd to obey 
u call of nature, and Avithdrew a fcAv paces leisurely, and then fled, making toAAUirds the river. The Sayyids 
pursm^d him. The boat in Avhicli be had crossed Avas some distance fniin the shore, the men in charge had 
purjiosely. it would seem, kept her at a little distance from it. Ahmad Klnin rushed into the waiter, followed 
hy the Sayyids as far as Avas Avithin their depths, during wdiicli lime they inflicted eleven Avounds on the head^ 
arms, and l»aek of Alimtid Khaii. 

liis timo, luiAvever, Avas not come : he did not fall, but took to swimming, and Avaa taken into the boat by the 
boatmen, and landeil on the other side. His property remained in the hands of the Sayyids, and they never 
restored it. 

Ahu)a«l Kflan recovered from his wounds, and took up his residence at Dcra’h, hut he was subsequently 
assassinated by an uncle, Sur-Buland Khan hy name, son of Snba Kluin, Ahmad Khan’s grandfathei*, in the 
wasjid al Kot’yal, Avhile in the very act of saying his prayers. Sar-Buland Khiiii then assumed authority over 
the Pul Al p«)riion of the TiinuAval ten-itory, and fixed his residence at Shunkfi — the “ Shiingli ” and 

Shinguree” of the maps and gazetteers — situated in a glen among the mountains, about fourtoj^n miles south-^ 
west from Dliaram-taur. 

Nawwiib Kluin, the Ilando or Ando Al, had, during these events, hca-n gaining power by degrees, but he 
was greatly impelled in his ambitious designs by Muhammad Kluin, son of Niijib-Ullah Kh&n, the thief of the 
Tarln Afghans of this part (who have now been nearly supplanted by the Giijars), of KaPdhari, one of the 
petty inde]iendent chiefs of the Hozarah territory, who, Bubseipiently, for a long period, successfully resist^ 
the Sikhs, and defeated them upon several occasions. But the insoleni'e of Nawwdb Kh&n was as ^eat tB 
his unscrupulousuess, .and,' having displayed it once too often, he perished in consequincOi os 1 shaU rdato 
farther on. 
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powerful chief among the Yusufzis and Mandars was ’All Asghav, and the most' 
successful in his enterprises. No chief among them had reduced the Kohistsin of 
Thinawal, but he acoomplislied it, with the aid of other headmen of th<^ subdivisions 
of the two tribes, such as Malik llinddl, the Akozi ; Malik Baba, Malizi ; Matah 
Khan, and . Mulhl Ibnihim, Ilydszi ; Malik Tarki, Mandav ; and others. ’AH Asghar 
completely reduced that tract, and expelled its former inhabitants. Prom that time 
portions of Afghdn tribes have been s(dtlcd on the Indus, in parts fornundy included 
in Tduawal. 

“ By the left-hand I’outc from Bdwal-Pindi to this town, you proceed tu’clvo kuroh 
towards the north-west, and rcac.h tin; Hard river ; and by the ^vay are lofty defiles 
and towering mountains, and several villages named Khatar* or Klidtar, the largest 
of which they call ’Usmdn- Khatar. Fi’om the Ilaru river you proceed thr<'e kuroh 
north-east to Najib-Ullah Ghar, the name of a largo village, and a strong fort, on the 
slope of a mountain. This is the place of resuhmee of Najib-Ullah K.!ian,t son of 
nimmat Khdn, tin; Afghdn chief of the tribe of Turin ; and three kuroh east of it is 
the village of Darwesh, already mentioned in the previous route, both routes uniting 
here. Najib-Ullah Ghar is named after him.” 


Sixty -seventh Moute. From Gharl-i-Sa'ddat Khdn to TahoUh-Kol or Tahd-Kol, which 
lies on the extreme northern boundary of the Fakhfa't territory, a distance of 
forty kuroh to the north-ivest. This Jloute also leads into the two Tibbats, and 
into Kdshkdr, JBadakhshdn, and Ydr-kand. 

Before giving tin; details of this route it will be well to give a brief account of 
Pakhal or Pahhala’i, now knOAvn as Pakhla’i. 

"It lies cast of Tunawal, and is about fifty kuroh in length, by some forty in breadth. 
It is inhabited by a race of people who are styled Suwddis, Suwatis, or, more correctly, 
Suwdthis. They now speak the Pus’lito language, but they are neither of the Afghdn 
rac(;, nor arc they of Afghdn descent, and came originally from Bdjawi;, and Siiwdd, 
Suwdt, or Suwdth.” 

Wlien the Khas’hi sept of Afghdns acquired predominance in Bajawr, Suwdd, and 
Buncr, and parts adjacent, and Bdbar Bddshdh overcame Haidar ’AH, the Gibari 
Sultdn of Bdjawr, and occupied his stronghold, and Sultdu Awes, son of Sultdn 
Pakhal, the last Sultdn of Suwdd, also of the Gibari tribe, had to abandon his 
kingdom, and take shelter in the Dara’b of Nihdk, Nidka’h, or Ni’dk,J farth<;i‘ north, 
the people of the territories in question, consisting of tribes of the Tdjzik race, also 
known as Dikkdns and Dihgdns, were either •wholly expelled from them, or, with few 
exceptions, abandoned their old seats to find new homes whore they might dwell in 
safety from Afghdn invaders from the westward. As the tracts immediately west 
of the Indus and north of Buner, extending from the eastern boundary of the 
Kdshkdr or Cbitrdl state to Talia’h-Kot or Tahd-Kot, belonged to, and were still 
inhabited by, people of their own race, who had not been interfered with (and have 
not, to this day, to any considerable extent), they were, of necessity, forced to cross 
the Indus to find a new country, those of their own race not having i*oom for them to 
dwell with them. 

"They began to cross the great river in the direction of Taha’h-Kot, presently to be 
referred to, and, following the example of the Afghdn invaders of their own country, 
they overcame the tribes of Khakhah and Banbhah, whose chiefs had been the aneient 
rulers of these parts east of the Abde-Sin, forced them back, and took possession of the 
territory of Pakhal for themselves. § Having, for the most part, come from Suwdd, 
they were styled Suwddis or Suwdthis by their immediate neighbours ; but they con- 
sisted chiefly of the tribes referred to at pages 117 and 237.” |1 

The advent of a great part of the Dilazdk Afghdns — first expelled by the Khas’hir 


* Khatar or Khdtar is tlio name of a uon-Afglian tribe now dwelling farther south, about Nil-Ab, below 
Atak-Banaras. They were formerly more numerous than they are at present, and extended farther north. 

t Najib-Ullah Khdn of Chhachh Hazdrah acknowledged fealty to the Durrani soTereigns, and furnished a 
contingent to the Shahd-Zamdn’s army when that monarch entered the Panj-ab and occupied Labor ia 
1211 li. (1796-97, A.D.), and for a time kept tho encroaching Sikhs in check, 
t Sec pa [|0 231. 

$ Tho Jahangirian Sultans, in ancient times, possessed an empire extending frora Nangrahdr to tho Jhilam; 
but, at the lime when, tho Khas’his overian Suwdt, their swav did not extend beyond the Indus on the east, 
except over Taha*h-Kot, and some smaller tracts near it. Pakhal is evidently named after tho Gibari 
of that name. • , 

I Sec my Translation of the iri,’’ note 1, pages I043«44« 
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from the whole of their territory north of tlie river of Kdhul, and subsequently over- 
thrown by tlie Ghwaris or Ghwariah Khel, and expelled from the whole of their 
remaining territories west of the Indus and south of the river of Kdhul, extending 
from the Khaibar defile to Khair-dbdd, opposite Atak-Bandras — prevented these 
Tdj/ik tribes from extending east and south ; while other non-Afghdn tribes of the 
Sind-Siigar Do-Abab, and from west of the Indus, but fartlu'r south, were tlu^mselves 
being thrust forward by other Afghan tribes, such as the Afridis, Khataks, and some 
others, who wore likewise moving towards the east and north. 

The 'lYijzik tribes refenred to are the Gibari, Mutrdwd, and Mumtdli, which contain 
■several ramilleations, snob as the Biid Al, Jabangfrf, Beg Al, etc. ; and among which 
may also bo ineludcd all those people, previously referred to, extending from Kdshkdr 
or Chitral into 'raba’b-Kot or Tabd-Kot, including tboso of the Kohistdn of Suwdd 
previously mentioned.* * * § It must be remembered that the tribes of Bdjawi; and Suwdd, 
and, in all likelihood, many of those people mentioned in these pages under the name 
of Kohistanis, were orthodox Musalmdns some centuries before the appearance of the 
Afgh iins in their territories. It is also probable that these latter ‘were merely called 
Koliistiiius by the Afghans themselves, to dislinguisli them from the race of people 
mcniioned in these pages under the name of Spin Katiris, or White-clad Unbelievers; 
and it is evident, from the termination “Al” affixed to the names of the Pul Al and 
Hancio or Ando Al of Tunawul, that they were of the same sfock. They, hoAVCver, 
claim to he of ^Xfughal descent. ThcKdrlughs or Karlnks, mentioned farther on, were 
Tui'ks, hut not Mnghals, it must be remembered — nor ■were they “ Indo-Scythians,” as 
some p('o])le ineorrecdly styh; them — and some of these same Turks still hold a number 
of villages in what we call the Hazdrab district of the Panj-db.t 

The latest inroad of Suwatbis into these parts, in any numbers, appears to have 
taken place early in the sevoiteentb ccntuiy, when a Sayyid, JahU by name, a 
descendant of the Sayyid, ’Ali, tlio Tirmizi, the Pir Bitbii, rcf(;rred to at page 2()8, 
came into them from beyond the Indus, accompanied by a considemble body of his 
disciples and their families and belongings. 

The Gibaris, who, in their native country, were the ruling race, spoke a dialect 
dilTerent from the other tribes. The Khas’hi historian, in his work previously quoted, 
also mentions that this race of people, with whom the Afghjlns first came in conbict, 
only spoken two languages or dialects, the Gibari and the I)aH,J the former being 
S 2 K)ken by the tribe of that name, and the latter by the other two tribes of Miitrawi 
and MunilaH. 

At the pr(?sent time, the ui)pcr or northern parts of the Pakhal or Pakhla’i district 
here referred to, iueluding the Kag-han Dara’h, arc inhabited by the Gibaris, and the 
lower or soullu'rn parts by the others. Some districts of Pakhal or Pakhla’i have 
come viTuhrr British rule, and some arc still mdependent. 

Those p(M)plc, however, arc scarcely recognizable under the vitiated names of 
“ Ghuhrl,” “ Moinialt,” aiul “ Mobrawi,” as they ajipear in gazetteers and official 
documents. 

To return to the author’s account of them. 

These people, witli the help of any others who w'ould aid them, and without being 
led by, or subject to the control of, fi single chief, possessed themselves of this tract.§ 
In consequence of this, no chief or malik, from that time, had any claim to rule over 


* See 2ii7. 

t The people of India and the Pnrij-jib call all people from the westward, who are not Afghans, Mnghals, and 
uiake no distiiiclion between them and purely I'urkish people; and all Afghans are, in the same way, called 
rathans by them. 

Ar tlu; lime of llie annexation of the Pnnj ah thcTurks held twenty-one moiizeC — villages with their lands. 
The llaziirah territory, at the period refeiT(‘d to, was known at times as Cliaurasj 1 1 nzarah, because it con- 
tained chanrasi — eighty-four — mouz(t\ of whicli patji Turki contained twenty-one ; jmifi Dilazak, twenty- 
om* ; Tariii and Gnjarl, twenty-one ; and the khalisa^h paflt, twenty-one. 

Shah Mir, afterwards l^ultan 8hams-ud Din, who ruled over Kash-mir and its dependencies from 742 H. lo 
74G 11. (Id H-42 to ld4,5-4(i A.D.) — some say from 743 H. to 747 II., — and who introduced the Muhammadan 
religion into Kush-mir, was a Gibari from Suwat. According to some? accounts, liowevcr, he is said to have 
traced his <leseeiit from Arjun, the third son of Pandu. First he beenmo Wazir to K&jah Kan-jiw, who iS 
erroneously styJpd Han-jnn and Riiija by home native authors ; and subsequently, after the decease of 'Odaii 
Diw, who is also styliMl I'din and C dhi Diw, who married Kotah Ratnii, also called Kotah Zaiu, widow of the 
foruKU’ Riijah, Shah Mir usur])(Hi tlie power, assumed the title of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, and cAnpelled tho 
twice widowed Kotah Rat an or Kotah Zain to marry him. _ 

t Also called, at times, and by some writers, tho Dihkdn or Dihgin language, which, doubtless, contained 
many dialects. The Dari Al still dwell in the Kohistan of Suwat, in a dara’h called after them. 

§ The writer appears to refer to tho Sayyid, Jalal, and his followers here. 
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them. Having possessed themselves of the Pakhal or the Pakhla’i territory, they 
divided it equally amo^ig themselves and their confederates according to the number 
of their families. 

“ Some years ago, they chose Sa’adat Khdn, one of their own ])(!ople, a person 
greatly rtjspccted among them, who was Avcfdthy, and had a goodly following, to 
conduct their affairs at the court of the sovereign under whose sway they lived, and 
to Avhoin they paid allegiance. Sa’adat Khdn dwells at present [when the author 
Vrote] at the Ghari, or small fort, which he himself founded, around Avhi(di a town 
has sprung up, and is called, after him, the Ghari of Sa’adat Khan. 

“ Itis territory is a dependency of the mhah or province of Kash-mir, in Avhich he 
liolds a small j(iglr or fief.* 

“ Sa’adat Kluin is much respected hy his neighbours, as Avell as by his own people, 
and, like the latt('r, the chiefs of TunaAval or Tunawal, and the chiefs of the Jzadun 
Afghans, refer their quarrels and disputes to him to settle.” 

This AAm-thy chief was suceeedcal, at liis death, by his son, Najib-XJllah Khan, Avho 
lived in concord with his brotlier, Habib-Ullah Khan.f 'I'o continue. 

“ Pakhla’i pays iiasurdua'h (offerings presented Avhen (rhiefs pay their visits of (une- 
mony to a prince, governor, or other high oilicial) to the representative of the Durrani 
sovereign; and, in time of Avar, it has to furnish a small conting<'.nt of troops. 

“ The land in Pakhla’i is chieily lalnu, or dcpeiidcnt on rain for irrigation, and has but 
little rudi, or land ariilicially irrigated ; and the assessment is one tenth of the j)roduce. 
Out of every valley Avithiu it, str(!anis of greater or less extent issue, some of which 
unite with the Abde-Sin, Avhile others join the "VVihat, Bihat, or Jhilam river.” 

Pakhla’i, as constituted since the annexation of the Panj.ab,iti 181.9, is A'cry different 
from the Sai’-kjir of Pakhla’i here rchuTcd to. At the period these surveys Averc; made, 
and up to the time of aniu'xation, it consisted of three districts or divisions, namely, 
Miin-Hihrah, forming the southern and south-east portion; Chhinkiiri,;{; coiistituting its 
north-cast portion, subdivided into tAvo lesser divisions, Kandhi and Maiddn ; and 
Bhir-kand, its c(uitral })art. There Averc likcAvise three dependent dara’hs in the 
Koliistiin to the north, namely Kag-han,§ AA'hich is iiarroAV, but of considerable length, 
through Avhich the Kunhar, Kayan-Sukh, or Nain-Sukh|| river IIoavs ; Phokar-inang,^ 
through Avhich the Siran river runs ; and Agror, through Avhich the llunar river flows. 
A smaller stream, the Ichhar, floAVs through the loAver part of Pakhla’i. 

Abu-1-Pazl, in his A’in-i-Akbari, says, that “Pakla’i” [he often rejects the “kh” 
and substitutes “ k ’’], “ tlic names of places in which are not defined ” [tiic columns for 
them in his Avork arc left blank], “ is 35 kuroh in length and 25 in breadth [according 
to the standard kuroh of Akbar Badshah’s reign]. “ It is boundc'd east hy Kash-mir, 
” Avesf. by Atak-Baniiras, north by Kator, and south by the tract of country in Avhich 
“ the Gakhar tribe dwdls. The Sahib-i-Kiran, Amir Timur-i-Giirgan, h;ft a number of 
“ his soldiery therein [Avhen he retired from Hind], to hold poss('ssion of it, and their 


* Azjul Khan, youngest son of the Hiiji, Karim-Dad Khan, liamiz.i, Durrani, one of Ahmad Slnih’s grc*at 
nobles, and governor of Ka.sh-nnr in Timur Shah’s reign, who, on the doath of liis father, scizod upon the 
gOYornnumt of Ka.di-nijr, and dofiod all authority, was .son-in-law of this same Sa’adiit Klnin, llie Paklial Chief. 
Ho dofoatod two arrnios sent against him, and, at last, the Sardjir, Madad Khan, had to ho sent to quell liim. 
I'lio Sardj5r’.s force, of *10,000 horse, mustered near the fort of Pakhla’i, whioli Sa'iidat Khan, Snwiithi, hud 
founded. Jt lies four kuroh from Miizafiar-iihad, and Is the Ghari-i-SaVidat Kli;in of tin so routes. 

Aziid Klnln’s I’ohellion took place just beforo Forster, then on his travels, reached those jiarts. Ho makes a 
mistake in saying that Aziul Khdn succeeded his father.” Ho adds that ho was “ a groat tyrant,” and 
wonders “ that he is not punished or restrained by the government.” The reason is obvious: the rebel had 
not, as yet, been reduced by the Sardar, Madad Khan. 

t In after years^ in 1824 or 1825, when Mahan Singh was governor of the ITazarah district, ho farmed out 
the territory of the Dara’hs of Kahtar, Phokar-inang, Agror, Takrai, and Nandi-hiir, to this same Ilabih-Ullali 
Khdn for the sum of 30,000 ru})is a year. Habib-Ullah only paid 19,000, halving a balance of 1 Id'OO, on which 
Mahan Singh seized Siibah Khdn, Ilabib-Uliah’s brother, ns .security for llie payinc'nl, and also Zaindn, .son of 
Pd’indah Khan, Habib-Ullah’s uncle, and marclied them olf to Uur-kisban Ghar. Pa'iudah Khan paid half of 
this balance to obtain his son’s release, but Subali Khdn reinaincd in duraiiee. The following year, th<i balance 
still not being forthcoming, Amin Khdn, who, about tlie time of the annexation of the Panj-db, was the chief 
and successor of llabxb-Ulbih Khdn, took the place of Sfibah Khdn, his father’s brother, as security for the 
money. 

t Not “ Shinkari.” 

§ The people of KAgdidu arc chiefly, of the Gibaii tribe, many times referred to in these pages. See also 
pages 117 and 128. 

The Kunhdr, or, as it is also written, the Kuhndr, river comes down from tlie Dara’h of Kdg-hdn, and passes 
Kdld-Kot, between which place and Mati Kot, the Waliabi, the Sayyid, Ahimid, was killed in battle (but he 
was not “ 8ur[)rised ”) with the Sikh forces under the Kunwar, Slier Singh, .son of Ran-jit Singh, in May, 
1831. • 

II A compound word from the Sanskrit, signifying the eyes’ delightcr, tranquilizer, etc., also ease, content. 

if This, it will bo observed, is the same termination as in Chbdr-mang of Bdjawy. 
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descendants still dwell in the Pakla’i territory. Snow constantly falls, and sometimes 
“heavily. The rivers w'atering the Pakla’i district are the Kishan-Ganga, the Bihat, 

“ or Wihat, or Jhilam, and the Sindh. Tlic language spoken in this country bears no 
similiarity to the Kash-miri, nor to that of llintliistiin, nor ZAhulistdn. Its chiefs 
“ used to pay obedience to Kash-inii'.”* 

Jahdn-gir Bddshdh x’cfers to Paklila’i in bis Wjiki’dt, when giving an account of 
his journey into Kash-mir. After reaching Ruhtas, he says : — 

“ As the road was difficult, I dii-ected that my mother, the Maryam of the Time,t * 
and the other ladies of the hantm, should remain for a few days, and then follow by 
easy stages. I then jiroccedcd to Sultan-ptir, and from thence moved four kos and a 
half to Yahyd, at nhicli ijoint the Hazarah-i-KarliigliJ is entered. I then proceeded 
to Noh-shahrah, a distance of three kos and thn'c (luarters, and entered Dham-taur 

(district) I next went on* to Salhar, and from thence to Mangali.§ 

. . . . Sultdn Husain, the zamindar [chief] of Pakhla’i, came to present himself, 

for here you (‘ntcr the Pakhla’i district Prom this place Ave went into 

Siwad-gar|l (distaui; ten kos and a half from Noh-shahrah) and there encamped. . . . 

We then proceeded near upon three kos and a half, and came in sight of Pakbla’i, 
Avhere avc again encamped 

“ The Sar-kiir or province of Pakhla’i is 35 kos long, aiid 25 broad. It has the 
mountains of Kash-mir on the east, Atak-Ban;iras on the Avest, the mountain range of 
Kator on the north [north-west], and the country of the Gakhars on the south [south- 
east]. When Amir Tirniir, Salnb-i-Kiran, had conquered rTindnstan, and AA'as on his 
way back into Tiirsin Zaniin, he left this people [tliat is, the Karlugh Turks], who 
wei-e in his army, here, and assigned them this tciTitory as their yfirat, or dwelling- 
place. They themselves say that they are of the race of Karlugh, ^1 but do not know, 
for certain, Avhat names their chief men then bore, or Avho they were. At present, 
they are Lahoris [the Badsluih must mean by this, natives of the Siibah of Mhor], 
and speak the language* of the Jats. I am likcAvise of the same opinion respecting 
the descent of the people of Dliam-taur.”** 

Tliere can bo no doul)t from these two statements, which Bdbar Badsbsih also con- 
firms, that one of the mhujs of Amir Timiir’s army Avas composed of Karlughs or 
Kiirliighs, and that they, or a large portion of them, Avere left behind by him to settle 
in and hold the tomtory which we incorrectly call ITazarab. As I have said before, 
Hazilrah meant a body of soldici’s, a thousand in number, from the Tiijzik Avord hazdr, 
a thousand, and is not a proper name, but merely the translation of the Turkish AVord 
miug, by the Tajzik people, into their oAxm language.ff This Avord, like many others, 
we liave applied to the country, instead of styling it, as the inhabitants probably did, 
and foreigners in particular, the yural or the country of the Karlugh mlng, hazdmh, 
or regiment ; and it was always called the Karlugh or Karluk Uazarah to distinguish 
it from the Chhachh Uazarah mentioned at page 292. 

The boundaries of the Karlugh or Karluk territory Averc described by a native 
writer, just before the annexation of the Panj-ab, in the folloAving manner. “ It extends 
on the Avest as far as Sri-Kot, the territory dependent on which extends as far west 
“ as the banks of the Abae-Sin or Sind-Sdgar. Its eastern boundary extends as far as 
“ the villages and dependent lands of Noh-Shahra’h, Cbanba’h, and Bagrah,tJ which 

♦ The historians of Kash-mir montion that Pakhhi’i, Dharum-taur, and Dar-Du — Dardistanor country of the 
Dards, not the newly “ discovered ” Uardistan, — were three of twelve mahalls^ which were not included in the 
regular assessment like tho.8e of the Kash-mir valley, and that Tibbat and Hrad were separate territories, but 
depcmdeiit. 

t The Maryam, that is the Mary, of the 'rime or Age, rohu’s to the Bddsliah’s mother, and not to one of his 
** bef/rims" See Elliot’s Ilistoriaii.s of India,” pagcj 367. 

J In Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” edited by Mr. J. Dowson, which contains some extracts taken from a 
single co[)y apparently, of the WiikiVit, this passage occurs, at page 366, Vol, VI., and is made Hazdra Fdrigh 
for Uazarah i-Karlugh. 

^ When Forster was on his travels he visited this place on liis way from Muzaffar-abad, He says : On 
“ i\\ii 3()lh to Manghcllee, six cosses, a small town, the residence of Shadec Khan, the chief of Jadiin, then to 
^ Kotillee, a fort in the t)o.ssossiou of Maimum Khan, a brother and vassal of the chief of Tunawal.” 

|| Neither Yahya, Salhar, or Siwad-gar is to be found at present In our maps, but the other places are well 
known. The first name is somewhat doubtful, and varies in different copies of the Waki’at. 

f Sie in the MSS. copies of the Waki*-at, which I have madir extracts from, but, in Elliot (page 370), it 
is Farsis.” 

** The Jzadun Afghans, as yet, had not acquired pos.ses.'^ion. 

ft III a note to the ex tract previously referred to, page 368, Mr. Dowson tells us that Hazara is not so 
“ called from the Jamous Mughal tribe^ as there are none of them in it,” which is certainly confect, but he 
doc.s not tell us what it is called Hazdra” for. It would require endless research to find the ^^famaut 
Mughal tribe of Ilazdrar 

Xt “ Chumbuh,” and “ Bugruh,” of the large scale map. ^ 
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“ are villages on the boundary of the Jzadtin territory, and adjoins the tappa'h of 
“ Rujil’iya’h.* On tljc south it reaches as far as Khan-piir of th (3 Oakhars, and to 
“ Darelah, Khad, Pinclni, and Ksili Tarar, The northern boundary extends to Ifoh 
“ Danhah of Tunawal, and the villages of ’(Jlwi, Tir, and Pind-i-llasliim Khan, after 
“ which comes the Tunawal teiTitory.” 

T1i( 3 Karliighs, Karliiks, Karlughs, or Karluks, as their name is variously written, 
and each correct, the k in the middle of the word being interchangeable witli guttural 
gli^ arc a well known Turk tribe, an account of whom I have given in my “ Translation 
“ of tin? Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” on the descent of the Turks, Tattars, and Muglials (see 
the note at pages 877 and 878), whose name of Kar-lugh or Kar-hik signilies “the 
fatlier of snow,” or “ pertaining to snow.” I tbink I can also account for these Kar- 
Idglis having been left behind by Amir Timur. 

Wo constantly read of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Masan, the Karliigh, in the accounts of 
the Mughal invasions of the territories on the Indus, between tin; yenrs G18 H. 
(1221-22 A.D.) and 658 H. (1260 A.D.) — in AAdiich latter year the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, the 
sole authority for the events of this period from the ])cn of a contemporary Avritcr, 
ceases — and also of his son, Malik N}isir-ud-.Din, Muhammad, the Karlugh. The 
territories of the father consisted of Ghaznin, Karrnan, and Hanian. Kujah or Cujah 
is often mentioned in connection with the latter, and with Nandajiah, as though 
adjoining or not far from each other; and Banhin is alwaj's mentioned in connection 
with the two former territories, but nowhere is the situation of Banian specitically 
indicated, and I have been hillu'rto unable, after considerable research, to fix it sal isfac- 
torily. It was evidently situated between Karman — the Kurma’h (v?(k Kurrain) 
district of the present — or late — Afghanistan, and the J hilam, and not far from the 
banks of the Abac-Sin or Indus. 

AVhen the autlior of the Tabak:it-i-Nasiri first came into Iliud from the neigh- 
bourhood of Iliriit, he (!ame by Glia/aiin to or into Banian (by the usual route, see 
pages 5 Id. and 612 of my “Translation”), and from thence, by boat, went down the 
river Indus to Cchchah. 


When Sull/iu Shams-ud-I)in, I-yal-timish, was taken ill, and had to return to 
Dihli in 633 11. (1235-36 A.D.), where he soon after died, he was marching towards 
“ the river Sind and Banian ” from the Chin-hatf Bo-Abah. 

Wben Malik Sail'-ud-Bin, Hasan, the Kilrlugh, had to abandon Ghaznin and 
Karman, he retired to Banian ; and when obliged, temporarily, to abandon that like- 
wise, he retired towards Multan and Sindh tlirough the Sindh-Sagar Do-sibah, and 
obtained possession of the former stronghold. Subseiiuently, his son, Malik Na^ir-ud- 
Bin, Muhammad, who (in 636 H., — 1237-38 A.B.), had taken shelter in the Bihli 
territory, rejoined his father, who was able to hold Banian; and, after his father Avas 
killed in a battl(3 before Multan in 616-47 II. (1218-11) A.B.) with Malik Balban-i- 
Kasliiu Khan, tlu! feudatory of the province, Nassir-ud-Bin, Muhammad, became a 
vassal of the Mughals, and’Avas alloAved to retain a portion of his father’s terrilories, 
including the khiftaft of Baniiin. 

Nasir-ud-Bin, Mahmiul Sliah, Sultan of Bihli, as soon as ho came to the throne, 
in 644 H. (1246-47 A.B.), set out for “ the banks of the river Sindh and Banian, and 
“ the destruction of the infidels of Chin [the Mughals], and moA’^ed by succi'ssive 
“ marches. On Sunday, the 1st of Zi-Ka’dah — the eleventh month — in that year, he 
“ crossed the Ilawi, and then moA^ed to thcSiulhani, and encamped at the town of that 
“ name [twokurohand a half north- Avest of the present Wazir-iibad], He then despatched 
“ the Ulugh Khiin-i-A’zam, the Amir-i-Hajib, at the head of the bulk of the army, to 

“ ravage the Jiid hills and around Nandanah He ravaged the Jiid hills, 

“ and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars [not the Gakhars], and other contumacious 
“ infidels, and pushed on as far as the banks of the river Sindh, ravaged and plundered 
“ those parts, and returned a^in from thence on account of the difficulties of obtaining 
“ subsistence and necessaries for his troops,” occasioned, apparently, by the previous 
invasions of the Mughals. As ho Avent no farther than the banks of the Sindh, and 
Banian was the part to be assailed, it would ajipear from this passage to be situated ou 
the east, and not on the U'est bank of the Indus as I was inclined to think. 


* III tlio jargo scalc’^ map, this tappa'h is called ‘‘ Rajooia,*’ but the town is styled “ Rujoceuh,” while it is 
this that gives name to the tappa'h or disU'ict. It is the “ Rajuia” of Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s ** Ceutrid 
Asia.” 

t The tract lying between the Chin-&b and the Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam, is called the Chin-hat Do-A.bab, 
which name is i!ormed from the first syllable of Chin-db and last syllable of Bi-hat or Wi-hat. The names of 
some of the other do^Ahahs of the Fani-db are formed in much the same manner. 
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From the somcwliat meagre i 7 idications here given, Banian appears to have been 
situated in or near the tract of territory comprised within, or 'bordering on, what the 
early Musalmdn writers called the Koh-i-Jnd, the northern part of the Siudh-SAgar 
Do-abah, the Banian khUkth, or what was dependent on it, extending, probably, as 
far north as Pakhla’i and its three dependent dara’lis, already mentioned, and in which, 
consequently, the Ksirliigh Turks, as vassals of the Mughal rulers, would have been the 
dominant race. In this tracd, moreover, thei*e arc ruins of several considerable towns 
or cities ; and some formerly large and imporhint places, which have declined, and 


have now become mere villag(\s, still retain their former names, and 


among 


them, 


situated nine miles south-east of Kluin-pur of the<;}akhars, is a Banian,* and, five miles 
and a half south-west of the modern llarl-pur, is a Panlan. As in MSS. the points 
of the letters j and , arc constaiitly liable to be written the one for the other, 
or the three points run info one by quick or careless Avriters, and h being often 
changeable Avilh in Persian or Tajzik, 1 am inclined to f lunk, and to this opinion I 
have for some time inclined, that one of tbcvsc places, the latter most probably, is no 
other than the identical Banldn or Panlan of the Karlugb 'I’urks, and which gave 
name to the khitlah or tcrritory.f 

If this be so, the reason why Amir Timur’s Karlugb miiuj or haziirali Avas directed 
or allowed to take up its yumt therein, to dAvell Avith or strengthen fheir kinsjuen 
already dAvclling. there, is sufficiently accounted for. It is not probable that there 
were any Afghans pcirmanently settled cast of the Indus at this period, so far north, at 
least, as this, or, if any, a portion of the Dilazaks only,]: but I think they could 
scarcely have crossed the Indus so early as this, although they were forced to do so 
soon after. Several of the non-Afghiin tribes of this part, such, for examph', as the 
Awdn-Ksirs, have been thrust oriAvai'ds from the Avesf,, across the Indus (some of the 
Awan-Kiirs still dAvell in the Bara’h of Shaluzan§), at different times, by Afghan 
tribes from the farther west, Avho themselves were thrust onAAnrd by some other Avavo 
of people, — the Mughals, Tattars, and Turks — Avho noAV inhabit the extensive; tract of 
territory west of Gliaznln and KAbul, which avo miscall Ilazarah, after the same 
fashion that aac miscall the other, cast of the Indus, but whicli, coi'rectly, should bo 
called Gliiir. 

As the Afgluins increased cast of the Indus, the Karlughs declined, foi’, when the 
Dilazdks had been for the most part removed from the country by command of 
Jahan-glr Badshah, other Afghans began to take their place, and, subsequently, the 
northern i)arts of this territory AA^erc invaded by SuAvdtls or Suwathls. Such changes 
have been going on for centuries past. 

In 1201 H. (1786-87 A.I).), when Timiir Shah, Dummi, came from ICdbul into the 
provinces east of the Indus, the remaining Turk chiefs, and headmim, namely, Malul 
Khdn and Muhammad Khan, Avho Avere the heirs to the Turk! patti and to Mdnak- 
rde, complained to that monarch that they had been ousted from their hereditary 
rights by lavals, and the Ghurghust Afghans, who had appropriated the latter place 
and its dependencies. The Gluu’ghusts Avere speedily ousted from Manakrde, which 
was restored to the two Turkish chiefs, as well as the villages of the Tm’ki patU. At 
the annexation of the Panj-ab, a mere handful of these Turkish people — I do not 
include Tunawalis among them — remained, located in the sub-district of Mduakrde,|| 
a little to the east and south of the modern Hari-pur, and a few in Agror. 

I need scarcely remark Avhat an advantage it would have been, and will be, to our 
surveyors and settlement officers, if they had been, and should be in future, finnished 
with correct and authentic historical and ethnographical data (eschewing Herodotus 
and the UaKTvej;, the “ Apuvytao ” and the “ Sattagyddse,” and mere theories liable to 
change Avith every political breath of Avind, and changed as often as the theorist takes 
uj) the pen) when about to explore and survey a country, or settle a district, but, for 
such a purpose, the histories of India and of Afghduistsin have yet to be Avritten. If 
“ time ” permit, I may yet make an attempt to write the former: the latter I am 
writing. 


• Lat. o' ;J0", long. 33° 43' 15". 

I See my “Trannlalion of the Tnbak&t-i-Nasirf,” pages 374, note 5, 534, note 1, page 641, and note 7, 

623, 677, .ind m)te 6, 678, 727, 7 i'0. 7.50, 782, 792, 814, 81.5, 8.59, 877, 1004. 1119, llz9, and 1163. 

t There were Li'idis ut Multan, it is said, as early as the invasions of Sultan Mahm&d of Ghat^^in, but this 
docs iK^t prove that there were any of the L6di trilic settled permanently therein. The Multan territory 
extended at that period to the Indus, or to the foot of the hills beyond, in which, in the Koh-i-Sulim&n, tb6 v 
Lddis dwell. 

See page 81. , 

The “ Mapuhrae ”*and “ Matmkrai ” of the maps. 
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To return to Pakhla’i and its routes after this digression. Muhammad Afzal Khdn^ 
the Khatak chief, grandson of the famous Khush-hsil K]uin, says, in his History, that,, 
“before the Shah-zadah Mu’azzam, entitled Shdh-i-’Alara, Bahadur Shdh, he(3ame- 
“ Suba’h-ddr of Kdbul and its <lepcndencio8, during the absence of his father 

(Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir) in theDakhan, par ganah of Pakhla’r, the chief place in 

wliich is Pot-har, and which ought to have yielded nine laklm of revenue, had, 
“ previous to the year 1113 H. (1701-2 A.D.), beem overrun and desolated by bodies- 
“ of Afghans of Suwat, and Gibaris from beyond the Indus,” the inroad nderred to 
at page 277, “ but Isdlat Klian, the Gakhar, who was then Fovvj-ddr of Pakhla’i, had 
“ continued to retain firm possession of it while lie held that office, and it had conse- 
“ quently begun to assume somewhat of its former prosjierity. lie was, unfortunately, 
“ about tliis time summoned in all haste, and directed by the Shi'th-zadah to assume 
“ the Povvj-ddri of Banriii, then in a very disturbed state ; and he left to proceed to 
“ Bannu to take up his new appointment, without waiting for a successor to take 
“ charge of Pakhla’i.” 

According to the histories of Hindustan of the period in question, however, in 
1116 11. (not A.D.) Ilahim-dad Khan, who appears to have succeeded Isiihit Kh€dn, 
was removed from Pakhla’i and Hhai’am-taur, and Ya’kub Kluin was nominated. 
Wluither either ol' them actually went thither is rather doubtful, for at this period tho 
Hibli (vmj)ire was in convulsion, and hastening rapidly to decay. Muhammad Afzal 
Khan furlhor states that, “ from 111 3 11. (1701-2 A.D.) up to the year 1123 H. (171.1-12 
“ A.D.), I’akhla’i remained without a Powj-dar, and what was left from previous 
“ d(!vastations was again plundered by the same people, and it has thus remained in 
“ the hands of tho Suwati Afghans and Gibaris uj) to this time.” He here refers to 
the last inroad, api)arently, under the Sayyid, Jalal Shah, mentioned at page 278, 
which see. The invasion of Nadir Shah, the Karkalu Afshar Tiirk-man, followed 
soon after (in 1151 H. — 1738 A.D.), from which time, up to the period that, Ahmad 
Shah, Durrani, ten years after, uciquired predominance over thes(i parts (in 1101 H. — • 
1718 A.D.), the i)etty chiefs were left to do just as they felt inclined, and many had 
become quite independent. 

After t he decease of that monarch further convulsions arose, especially after the 
death of his son and successor, Timur Shah, in Shawwal, 1207 H. (May, 1793 A.D.), 
and accession of tho latter’s son, Shah-i-Zaman; and this civil strife continued Avithout 
intermission until the Sadozi. dynasty finally succumbed to the rebel Barakzis. As- 
the Afglisins thus Avasted their strength, the Sikhs acquired power, until they became 
prodominaiAt over the whole of the Panj-db, and parts immediately west of the 
Indus. 

I now ndurn to the description of the route. 

“ Setting out from the Ghai/i of Sa’adat Khan, the chief place in the Pakhla’f 
territory, you proceed a short distance to tho Avest, and cross the river Kunhdr or 
Nayan-Sukli, above its junction with the Kishan-Ganga, the water being on ordinary 
occasions just knee-deep, and proceed six kuroh west to Piri Bsinda’h,* * * § a village of 
considerable size on the Siran river, which comes from tho mountain tracts on 
the right hand, and passes north of this village. On the Avay you pass through a 
lofty defile. Prom Piri Banda’h you go one kuroh west to Bappha,f Avhieh is also 


a good-size 


village 


on tho same river. Prom thence you proceed another km’oh 


to the west and reach Trang-rai,t which lies on the right hand, on the other side 
of tho before-mentioned river. Another kuroh in the same direction as before 
brings you to Malik-pur,§ on the banks of tho river, which place, in former times, 
was the seat of government in this territory. At present it is but partially inliabited* 
Leaving it, you proceed fom* kuroh in the same dhection as before to Khdki, 
which is a town of some size, on the banks of tho Siran river. This you have to 
cross, 1 1 and, having done so, a lofty defile lies before you called the Dhaki-i-Arhord, 
and also the Dhaki-i-Susul^ or Svisul. The ascent of this defile is about two 


• This appears in our maps under the name of “ Peer ke bandee” and “ Peer da Bauduh.” 

t This name is changed into “ Buffur ” and “ Buffuh ” in the maps, and “ Bafa ” in Settlement Report^ 
neither of tho three forms being correct. 

J Turued into “ Turungune” in the maps. 

§ It is probable tliat this is tho plara which Tnrtt, the Mughal leader, plundered after the capture of Nan- 
dauah mentioned in the XnhaV^t-i-Nii^iri. See my Translation, page 634, and note 1. 

H Not according to our maps, unless a branch only is referred to, as is probably meant here, or, tiiat in 
coming from Malik-pdr you cross the Siran, and move along the south bank, whero die country is more cqpeA 
and level. 

5 Since the British Linezod the Faoj-&b, reads have been made in all directiomii^ and* among them is one 
good one throng^ this Pkaki or Pass. 

.'■A:*:' 



kuroh, and its descent much about the same distance. The crest of the moim tains 
over which it leads marks the boundary of Sa axlat Kluln’s territory on one side, and, 
on the other, the Dara’h of Agror, which dara’h itself is a ramification of the 
Pakhla’i territory. It is in the possession of Tnayat-XJllah Khan, the Suw«dti, son of 
,Sa’d-ud-l)in.* 

*' Having crossed the mountains by the Avhord JDhaki or defile and cleared it, 
another kuroh farther, in the direction of west, brings you to Aoj/a’i, which eastern 
J\ighans, who use g for jz^ call A.oga’i,t a large village, situated on a hill, the 
place of residence of ’luilyat-UlIah Khiin above-mentioned. The Hundr riverj 
^ows past the village on the Avest and northern sides, and, just below the village, 
the Sariir stream, from the cast, unites Avith it. The Hunar river eomes from the 
north, and floAving toAvards the left hand as you proceed, in the direction of south- 
west, fiiAally unites Avith the Abac-Sin below the village of Hautar, and above 
Har-band. 

“ Leaving Aojza’i, and proceeding in the direction of north for a distance of two 
kuroh and a half, ascending the, a(?clivity of the mountains, you reach ^J’ikmi. 
Prom thence you have to proceed for another five kuroh, in the direction of north- 
east, still ascending the acclivity of the mountain range, and reach Dahar, Avhich is 
a large v'illage under the sAvay of the Rdjah of ^I’aha’h-Kot, as he is styled, who 
belongs to tlu; ra<K,‘ of people knoAvn as SuAv;ltis.§ According to some statements, he 
ds wholly independent, but, according to others, he acknowledges allegiance to Tnayat- 
■TJllah Khan, the Wall of Agror. His allegiance probably depends much on circum- 
stancc,s, and the power of the other to enforce it.(| 

“ Prom Dabar you proceed eight kuroh in the direction of north to bar or Upper 
Taha’h-Kot or 'I’ahd-Kot,^ a village of considerable size belonging to tlic race of 
.people styhal Kobistani,** and by the way you have to cross over the mountain range 
by a lofty defile. These mountains are clothed with vast forests of pine, and other 
forest trees and shrubs, and jangals of the jujube. The air is very keen, and to 
such degree that, even in summer, you cannot dispense with a lire and a posiin (wool 
or fur pelisse). From every part of the mountains around streams of Avater gush out, 
which, iiaving united, pass to the south of this village, and take a Avesterly course, and 
subsequently unite with the Abde-Sin (or Indus). 

" From bar or Upper Taha’h-Kol, you proceed for the distance of ten kuroh west, 
■inclining north-west, and reach Kuz or Lower Taba’h-Kot, which is also a Aollagc of 
considerable size, by the Avay you pass through a well-cultivatod and populous tract 
•of country, and the route lies along the course of the bed of the river before mentioned 
as floAving south of bar Taha’h-Kot. This river passes Kuz or LoAver Talui’h-Kot 
also on the south side, and unites Avith the Abae-Sin. The, great river floAvs to the 
west of and ludoAv Kuz Taha’h-Kol, where the mountains rise abruptly from the river 
side. It ruslu's by AAoth great vclocnty, violence, and noise. There is an established 
ferry lujar this village, and the passage is elfected by means of a raft, for a boat would 
not live. You cross to the other side in order to enter buncr.” 


■Sixty-eighth Haute. From Ghari-i-Suddat Khan to Kogd, or Koga'h, one of the 
chief villages in the Hara'h of Chamlah, belonging to the Mandar tribe of 
Afghans^ a distance of fifty kuroh west towards the Abde-Sin {or Indus). This 
Route likewise leads into Jiuner, ^Ash-Naghar, Fes'hdicar, Hdjaicr^ and 
Kdbul. 

“ The route from the Ghari-i-Sa’sidat Khdn to Aojza’i, or Aoga’i, the seat of 
government of the Uara’h of Agror, has bceu already described. Leaving the last- 


* I’niviotis to the invasion of tho Siiwatlus, l)efore rcferreii to, Agror wa.s held by the Turks. Set 
pag(! 282. 

’At/i Mnlimnniad Kluiii, the j>rosent chief of Agror, who gavu us groat trouble during the first years of tho 
■anncxii1ii>n of tlic I*anj-ab, and until within tlic last few years, is the grandson of Tndyat-Ullah Khan, and his 
fethcr’s imme was Ghafiir Khdn. 

f The .sections of western triltes dwelling in these parts call it Aoj7,a’i, as above, but “ Ogee,” “ Oogoe,” 

Oghi,” and the like, are quite impossible names out of the original W()rd. See pages 267, 284, and 290. 

J Here is another specimen of the vitiation of names. On<i calls it the “ Unar,” and another the “ Oonar,” 
leaving out the “ h ” altogidlutr, while in the maps it is “ OnoTj” and even “ Oohnor,” with “ h ” in the 'wrpng 
place. * 

S See page 278. 

II At the present time the Agror chief, ’Indyat-Ullah Khan's grandson, is connected with tho Taha’h*BIolj 
ikmily by marriage, .md, indtred, in the same way, with most of the chief families of the parts around. . . 

H It is spelt and pronounced a.s above, and not “ Tdkot.” • -. > ■■. 1 .' 

*• &c pages 186, 234, and 235. ' ; . ‘ 
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named place, and proceeding five Icuroh in the direction of west, you reach Challf, a 
village of considerable! size, belonging to the Suwdtis. In going tliither you proceed 
along the hod of the Hunar river, and, by the way, pass through a populous and well- 
cultivated tract of country. From OhalK, you go another four kuroh in the direction 
of west, inclining south-west, ascending the mountain range to the small village of 
Karun, situated on the brow of the mountains, at which point the jurisdiction of 
’Inayat-Ullah Khan, the Suwati, Wall of Agror, ceases. From thence, descending 
the range; on the other side for another two kuroh in the direction of west, you come 
to the small village of Bdwar Shah, belonging to the Yusufzi Afghans of the f lasanzl 
section of the ’Isazi division* of that tribe, sprung from ’Isa, one of Yusuf’s five sons. 
At this point two roads diverge, and the left-hand one is as follows. 

“ Setting out from the above-mentioned Bawar Shah, and proceeding for a distance 
of five kuroh in the direction of west, still descending from the mountain range;, you 
reach another Bawar Shah.f This is a large village, belongitig to the same clan of 
the ’Isazi Yusufzis ; and the pass through which the route from Kanin to this place 
lies is known as the Bawar Shah Ghas’haey, and it is very ditricult.J You then 
proceed a short distance farther west from the last-mentioned Bawar Shah, and reach 
the banks of the Abac-Sin, where there is an established ferry, known as t he Guzar 
of Marair,§ and you cross the great river by means of a raft. On both sides of the 
river are mountain ranges towering to the skies. 

“ Having crossed the Abae-Sin and reached the Avest bank, you go on for a short 
distance Avest, and arrive at the largo village of Maiuir, situated on a spur or bluff, 
belonging to the ITasanzi ’Isilzl Yusufzis, before referred to. 

“ At tin’s point, likeAvise, tAVO roads diverge. By the left-hand route you proceed 
by a very mountainous road, exceedingly rough, and containing numerous ascents and 
descents, for a distance of two kuroh west, inclining south-Avest, and reach Manjha- 
Kot,|| Avhich large village, perched on a mountain height, belongs to the Madah Khel 
section of the ’Isazi Yusufzis. The Abae-Sin lies on the l(;ft hand as you proceed, and 
shows itself at a distance, flowing in a mighty hollow betAveen tivo range's of mouu' 
tains ; and south of this village is a small river which comes from the west. Having 
ascended from thence for the distance of one kuroh and a half, you reach Shini 
Banda’h,^! a small a illage belonging to the same tribe of Afghans, and built upon a 
crag. Leaving this village, after proceeding half a kuroh Avest, you reach the crest of 
the mountain range, and here there arc several Musalman graves. From this elevated 
position the Abae-Sin appears UAvay in the east, like unto a thin shining line, and in 
a vast depression of the mountains, while in the Avest Koga and other villages of 
Chamla’h sIioav themselves at a gi’eat distance. 

“ In coming from Marair to this place every stej} you take is up the mountains f 
and, having reached the crest of the range,** you descend from thence on the other 
side for the distance of half a kuroh west, and reach Abu Banda’h,t+ a small village, 
situated on an acclivity of the mountains, belonging to the prevdously mentioned 
Afghan trik; of Yusufzi, of the Chagharzi branch of the Malizis.JJ 

“ Setting out from this village, and descending for the distance of half a kuroh, 
still keeping west, you reach a small river, which issues from the mountains on the 
right hand, and, flowing towards the left, unites with the river of the Chamla’h 
Dara’h.§§ The road is exceedingly rough and ditficult. After this, you have to 
proceed along the bed of this river for a distance of one kuroh and a half in the 


* The ’tsazi division of tho Y lisufzis, although not so numerous as othei’s, are well known, and the name is 
aH iriuch used a.s tliat of others in their own locality. 

t See pages 267 and 290. 

X Tins route crosses what we call the Black Mountain range, 

§ The name of this well known place is as above, and not “ Muryer,** as it appears in official reports, 

II Tho name of this well known place has also been vitiated into “ Manjakot,” Maja Kot,” “Moonjakot,*^ 
“Miinjakot/* * § “Miinja Kot,” and the like, in the maps, gazetteers, and officdal mcords, not one being correct. 
In our maps it is placed too near the banks of tho Indus. It belongs to the Madah Khel section of the ’Isazi 
Yiisufzis, who are descended from Ya’kiib, one of the three sons of Tsii, son of Yiisiif. Tho other two sons 
were Aka and Hasan, the progenitors of the Ak^zis and Hasanzis. A few Diia/aks dwell among tho Mada^i 
Khel to this day. See page 267. 

H In one or two places written “ Sini ” and “ Stli ” Bdnc^i, the point of tlio i being separated and made J of 
in the hrst instance, and in the other case the throe points of ^ being left out and made of. 

Sometimes called the Ddma’h range. 

tt See page 267. 

it Not connected with the Molizis of Panj-Korah, who are totally distinct. See note |, page 192. 

This river is not noticed in the Indian Atlas map, No. 41» nor in others. The ** Malle’s” first map ie 
all blank here. This ijver might be styled the river of the Chagharzis. The last map of the ** Mullah’s 
travels contains a dotted mdication of this river, which is tblembly correct. 

. ■ - ... A & Q ■ > 
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•direction of west, and then for another half a kuroh south, when you come to a short 
defile on the right-hand side. This having ascended, you reachcAdam Bdnda’h, a little 
hamlet perched on a crag, and inliahitcd hy the same Yiisufzis. There is another 
road from Ahii Banda’h to this place, on the left hand, which leads through dense 
Jangal. 

“ South of Adam Banda’Ii, beneath the mountains, there is a considerable river, 
known as the Daiilatzi Khu ar, Avliich comes from the westurard, and, to the oast of 
this point, having united witli the river afore-mentioned, reecivos the name of 
Barandii,* which, four knroh lower down than Mayair,t falls into the Abde-Sin, 
the latter part of its tsourse being in a rocky bed, Avith very high cliffs on either 
side. 

“ Setting out from Adam Banda’h, and having descended for the distance of half 
a kuroh in tlu^ direefion of Avest, the road being very difficult, yon reach the Batilatzi 
river, or Daalatzi Kh\var,J as it is also called. Continuing onwards for another half 
a kuroh in tlu; same direction you come to a dara’h which lies on the left hand, 
known as the Daulatzi llai’a’h, forming part of Buncr, and so called from the 
name of the suh-trihe of the Malizi Yusufzis§ Avho inhabit it. Out of it flows a 
Tolume of Avater sufficient to turn from ten to twelve water-mills, Avhich unite 
with the aforc-mcnl ioned river, and which, loAver down, unites with the stream issuing 
from the Dara’h of Chamla’h. Proceeding miother half a kuroh in the direc- 
tion of west, and south-AV('st, from this point, you reach the entrance to another 
Para’ll, known as Nagura’i, and this also is the name of a village belonging to a section 
of the Amauzi ’Usmanzis of the Mandar tribe.|| Prom this dara’h, likcAvise, about a 
similar volume of Avater issues, and unites Avith the river of the Chamla’h Dara’h.^ After 
reaching the point where the Nagara’i Dara’h commences, you proceed another kuroh 
in the direclion of norlh, and reach Kaha’i, a small village situated on the west hank 
of the Chamla’h river, also belonging to the Mandar tribe of Afghans. 

“ Prom Marair to this place, as before noticed, the ’Isazi and Daulatzi divisions of 
the Yiisufzi tribe** dwell ; and the mountain tmet to the south of them again is 
inhabited by the .Tzadiins or Gaduns, a tribe of the Ghurghusht division of the 
Afghan nation, an account of whom has been already given.+t Their country is very 
rough and difficult, with scarcely any level spots in it; and the climate is severe, the 
air being very shar]) and keen even in the height of summer. 

“ To continue the route. Setting out from Kaha’i, and proceeding in the direction 
of north, for a short distance, you reiich Pah{tn(la’h,J:J also written pahdnda, a small 
hamlet consisting of a few houses only, belonging to the Mandars, situated on a 
mountain crag, and the before-mentioned river (of the Chamla’h Dara’h) flows near 
hy on the right hand. Prom this point you proceed for a distance of tvAm kuroh in 
the direction of south -Avest, and reach Bas Pei'a’i,§§ Avhich they also call Bud-Sera’i. 
It is a largo village, situated on the crest of the mountains, and belongs to the Mandar 
tribe of Aighiins, Avho have enclosed it witli a stone Avail. The river before named 
flows near by it on the right hand. 

“ Prom the village of Adam Banda’h, as far as Kalia’i and Dahdnda’h or pahdndd, 
you weud your way in and along the beds, of the rivers before referred to, while close 
by, on cither hand, are mountains towering to the skies. H H Prom this place (Adam 


'* Neither “ l^ar.indoh,” “ Ihiraiidoh,” nor “Barhaiido.” tSce page 291. Tlie Ihirandii river, consequently, 
neither “ rises in the south slopes of the Dosara mountains,” nor “ in the east slopcH of Illam,” nor “in the 
“ nonh slop(?s c»f Sinawar,” although some of its affluents do; and it is only after the junction of the stream 
from the side of Adam Ban^a’h witli the Daulatzi river, into which the other affluents, already named in the 
Fifty*fifth and Fifty-eighth Boutes, fall, that it obtains the name of Barandu. 

f Sfe page 28/5. 

\ th(‘ account of tlic Buner Dara’h at page 214. 

§ Descended from Daulat, son of Mahn^y, son of Yiisuf. 

II There is no section or sub-tribe of the Yusufzis called “ Amiizdi Osmanzai,*’ as stated in Colonel C. M. 
MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Dart I., Vol. I., page 94, but there is of the Aiuaiizi ’Usmanzi of the Mauda^ tribe** 
&s stateil above. Om*- has been mistaken for the other. 

% The Indian Atlas map. No. 14, is very much out here, as in many other places hereabouts. 

** As befon? staled, the Daulatzis spring from Daulat, son of Malaey, sou of Yiisuf, and the Tsdzis from 
son of Yusuf. 

ft See page 217. 

it This ])lace appears as “ Dundar ** and Dandar ” in the maps previously referred to.| 

This appears in the map as “ Bootserai.” c 

111! To judge from th(i map, however, these rivers flow in open valleys, or, at least, open to a conaideiuble 
extent. It is but fair to state that, in the Military Survey map by Lieutenant (now Major-General) Jfc IT. ^ 
Walker, Bombay Engineers, the positions of most places in Buner, Chnmla’h, and other parts Trans*tndttlf aiiod . , 
beyond our frontier, .arc marked doubtful, but are not so indicated in the Indian Atlas map whidi lit < 
from it. 
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Banda’h), the village of Nagara i lies thirteen kuroh to the sotith, as is well known ; 
and the mountainous t^-act held hy the Jzadiin Afghans shows itself in the cast. In 
their territory there is a great mountain* from Avhich slabs of stone arc procured, and 
taken into llindiistan and t-rdn as presents and curiosities. The stone is white in 
colour, and is known as Sang-i-Kslshkdr, or Kdshkdr stone ; and the like of it, fot 
sharj)ening daggers, knives, and swords, is nowhere else to he found. 

“ To continue the route. Setting out from Bas-Dera’i or Bud-Sera’i, you descend 
the mountains towards tlie west, and reach a considcsrahlc river previously referred to, 
which comes from the left hand, out of the Dara’Ii of Chamla’h, and is known as the 
Chamla’h river, or river of the Chamla’h Dara’h, and, soihetimos, tlie Chamla’h 
Khwar. It flows towards the right, and, near Kaha’f, unites with the river of 
Baulaizi, otherwise the liarandu. You then cross this river, the banks of which so 
far arc very high, partieulai-ly on the left-hand side, and, after going onwards for 
one kuroh and a Iialf in the direction of south-west, reach the small village of 
Kuriyydjt on the left-hand side, close to the line of route. From thence you proc(;ed, 
still keeping along in the bed of the river, for a distance of two kuroh in t he direction 
of Avest, irudining south-west, to Nawa’h-ga’i, another small village oji the right hand 
as you go along, with tin; river of the Chamla’h Dara’h, as beh)re, flowing near on 
the left hand. Another kuroh and a half, in the direction of south-west, brings you 
to the village of Surhah,J av hich lies near the line of route on the left hand, the road 
still continuing along the bed of the river. From therujc you go on rather more than 
half a kuroh farther Avest, and reach A gsira’i, a village lying at some distance on the 
left-hand side of the I’oad. Leaving this place, you continue onwards for another 
kuroh and a half, still following the bed of the river, and reach Koga or Koga’h,§ a 
village of considerable size, the chief place, and seat of authority, of the Dara’h of 
Chamla’h, II belonging to the Mandar Iribe of Afglnins. South and Avest of it, at a 
liti.le distance, are lofty mountain ranges ; and to the north likeAvise, at a short 
distance, there is auothc'r high range. The territory to the north of this latter range 
they (!all Buner. 

“ The Avhol(‘ Avay from IMarair to Kuriyya the country is very mountainous, and the 
road very c)'ookiMl and Avinding, but, after issuing forth from Kuriyya, tbo ranges of 
hills re(;edc on cither hand, and the country becomes more open. Such a tract the 
Afagliinah of this part call by the name of Sama’h.” 


Sixty-ninlh Houte. From Fhuram-iaur or Daram-laur lo Koga'h of Chumla'h, a 

dislance of fifty kuroh west. 

“ Before'- dcscril)ing tlie route it will be well to give a brief account of Dharam-taur, 
or Daram-taur, as it is also Avritten.^f It is a small dara’h enclosed betwi!cn mountain 
ranges, and likewise the name of a large village situated on a hill, belonging to, and 
in the possession of, the J/adiin Afghans, or Gadun, as they arc called by the eastern 
Afghans,** being descended from Jzadun, one of Papacy’s sons.ft The valley is 
about ten or tAvelve kuroh in length, and about the same in breadth in it.s widest 
parts, and has mountains on all sides of it. West of the village, two .small rivers, 
coming from the north-east and north respectively, meet, one of which, the Dor, 

♦ What is known as Mount Mnha-Ban — which compound word (but not “ Mahiibaii ’’) is Sunskrit, and 
means a gre4it forest. The range, from this meaning, would be, more correctly, sty I cmI “TlieKangeof the 

Great Forest,” or ‘‘ The Great Forest Range.” 

t Neither “ Kuriah,” Kiiria,” “ Kura,” nor “ Kooria.” 

t Not Surha,” with long w, nor “ Soorah,” nor “ Siirahah,” sis it appears in maps and ollicial papers. 

S See pages 253, 254, and 256. 

II Described previously at page 216. 

% The first r iu these words is sometimes left out, hut lliis tract is never called Dhamtaor,” “ Dhamtdwar,*^ 

Damtawar,” ‘‘ Diimiaur,” or “ Dhumtour,” by its inhabitants, or other people of these parts. 

** They call themselves Jzaduns, but Eastern Afghans, who change the letter s7i into k'/i^ and jz into 
style them Gaddns. 

tt 1 was not a little surprised to read, at page 603, Vol. L, Part 1., of Colonel C. M. MacGregor’s “ Central 
Asia,” that “the Jaddns who occupy the Aras/i plain are not Afghans ^' — but on whose authority this state- 
ment is made does not apiicar — ^because, at page 16 of Vol. II., he says that they are “ a tribe of Pathim^' 
and “ supposed to be a branch of the Kdkar tribe ” (which is a mistake ; they are Pui nis. See page 218. A 
little farther on he adds that “ those of Haz&m arc settled on the banks of the Dorh (Por?)a3 far as the 
“ Urash plain.” 

Mr. BeHew, on the other hand, makes these Afgh&ns out to be “a foreign tribe Report on Yusufzai^^ < 
p. 171),” find assures us that they are “ a branch of the Kakar or Gakkar tiibe.” The K4kar Afghans and the 
Panj-4b Gakhars are one and the same tribe perhaps ? Lately they have been turned into “ Dadicm/* while : 
Captain Waoe, in a “Settlement Report,” tells us that they belong to a “splendid Ilindd line.” All eon* 
found the Gahhare With Ehokhars, and Khokhars with K&kar Afghins, and aj^parently know not the 
^erance between them* 
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^ows south of the village, and the other, the Dargun, on the north side. The former 
comes from the direction of the Wairan Gall, also called tli/3 Bairan Gall, b and 


to 


beins 


interchan gcahlc in 


Hindi words, and the latter from the Kohistdn of 


Mdngali. After their junction the united streams are known as the river of Hharam* ** 
'^ur, which, flowing toAvards the aatsI, after joining the Siran river near Kot ’Isd 
Khan, unites with the Abac-Sin (or Indus) under Torliela’h.” 

The lands or three 7/6* dependent on Dharam-taur or Daram-taur, or Dharam- 
taur B,ujuiya’h, as it is also called, Nawan-Shahr, also called NaAvd Girawn, and 
ildngal, in the open part of the dara’li, are knoAvn as the Zamin-i-llash or Arash — the 
Bush ” of the map. This name is probably derived from the Taj/ik word rash, 
signifying full of ups and downs, hills and ravines, or possibly from the Arabic 
Avhich means, g(mlly tric.^kling, as water, or flowing gently; for this Zamiu-i- 
Rash, or — if the lat((;r b(5 the correct derivation— Zamiu-i-llaslish, is very marshy. 

The Jzaduns of this Kohistan or mountain tract of country, number about 12,000 
families, but, according to some accounts, they are supposed to amount to near upon 
15,000, and (hvell in tliirty-eight villages. They consist of three clans or divisions, 
the Salarzi, Mansiirzi, and Uasazi. These again contain several ramifications, whoso 
names it is not necessary to mention here. , 

When this portion of the Jzac bin Afghans first came into this part from heyond 
the Abac-Sin,* and dispossessed the occupants, who were peojde of Turkish descent 
and Dilazak Afghans chiefly, tlu^y were not under the authority of any particular 
chief of iheir oavu. In any matter of consequence or emergency, the thiA'c clans 
would choose one from among their grey-beards, temporarily, to conduct their aflairs, 
and decide disputes. Subsequently, they elected a iierson of the ITasiizi clan of 
Dharam-taur to this oflicc, and it continued in his family down to the time of the 
Sikhs obtaining a footing in these paits. At this period, Bar-khurdar Khan, of 
Dharam-taur, Avas chosen Khan of all the tappa'hs or districts belonging to tin; tribe 
east of the Abac-Sin. He Avas succeeded by his son, Tm'iyat Khan ; and the turban 
of khan-ship still continues in his family. IMiey aeknoAvledged fealty to the Durrani 
sovereigns. 

“ The tribute paid by the Jzaduns of this part to the Durrani rulers Avas nominal 
only, and consisted of a horse, a falcon or tiA^o, and a small sum in ready money. 

“ Setting out from the village of Dharam-taur, you proceed for a dLstamic of four 
kuroh in tlic direction of north, along tin; bed of the Dargun river, and reach NaAva- 
Gii'dwn,f also known as Jogan, situated on the banks of that river, and inhabited by 


• For the of the J/ji(lur..s, see pnges 217 ihkI 22 J. 

f This is Iluj place also callctl Nawan Slialir at present, the “Nuwanshuhiir ” of llio maps. Tho village? of 
Mangal or Mangali, tlie “ Manglml ” of the Indian Atlas map, and “ Mangul ” of the oth(*r, is five miles to the 
north of Nawan Girawn, and the same di.stance south, inclining .south-east, from Man-Sihrah. 

Wlien Akbar Ihidshah was returning from Knsh-niir in the latter part of the yeai* 99G II. (1588-89 A.D.),. 
having crossed the Nayan-Sukhh or Kuuhar river, “his ne.vt camp was pitched at Gani or Ivaui, in Pakhla’i, 
From thence he went to the residence of Sultan Husain, the chief of Ihikhla’i, The iH?xt day he inarched 
to Dhadal or DAdhal (the Dhoodyal of the ina[)s) ; and tho next stage was to Kada or Gada [which I cannot 
identify] ; ainl at this place Shah Kukh, the chief of Dharam-taur, presented himself, and made obeisance. 
Here the Hakim, Abu-l-Fath, the (iilani (referre<l to at page 265), died, and was taken to llasan-i-Abdal to 
be buried. The next day the Ihukshah had to go hy a narrow and watery road to Dhangai i, and then a 

** quarter less four kos to Khaiira, and Alanikra (Maiiiknii;), the country inliahited by the Dilazaks. Another 
four kos and the camp wa.s pitched near Sher-khan, ami subsequently at Pir Saha and Ha.san-i-Abdal.” 

Wh(*n the same Eadaluili was retuniiiig from Kash-mir, in 1001 H. (1592-93 A. D.), in coming from 
Barhamulnli, and his next cjimp >v:is jdtehed beyond Paklda’i, it came on to snow and rain to such degree, and 
continued to do so all night so violently, that it was impo.ssiblo to send on the Badshali’s tents for himself and 
attendants. Akbar Badshali got on horseback, and set out Inmsclf to look for a suitable place for the next 
encamp UK ?nt, but could find none ; and the ruin continued to pour with such violence, that he and his small 
party were obliged to take* shelter in tlie little town of Miingali, which l)elong.s to J^akhlaM. After the rain 
cleared olf, he again s(ft out on his journey ; and, by the way, at tlie re<iuest of tho Mirzsi, the son of the late 
Shah Rukh, the chief of Dhurain-taur, a 'furk from his name, he went to seethe town of JVJunawur, which was 
part of his possession. After this the Ihidshah pushed on to Ruhtus. Mimuwiir is still a considerable plac^ 
containing upwards of 2,000 inhabitants, consisting of Turks, incorrectly called “ Moguls ” in official documents, 
Su wath is, G h j ars, and others. 

Mangal w.as tlie scene of a severe struggle in 1821 between the Sardur, Ilari Singh, who was on his way 
from Kash-mir, having been ordered to join his mitsUu', Ran-jit Singh, as speedily as possible, he being then 
on tlie way to attack Slankerah. The Jzaduns, Muhammad Khan, Tarin, the Tunawalis, and others, collected 
close to Mangal, ill a strong position, narrow ami difficult, which they secured and strengthened with sangars or* 
breastwork.s. Ilari Singh Iiad 8,000 infantry with him, and he wished to get along without delay. The tribes 
demanded “ their dues from him on pashininah, shawls, and the counilcss wealth which he was bringing along 
^ with him from Kash-mir.*’ Ilari Singh tiled diplomacy, but, finding that of no avail, he attacked, and 
stomunl their position, and set ^Mangal on fire. Some 2,(XK) |>i;rsous |)crished in the fight, including those burnt' 
within the place, and others who threw them.selves from the walls. 

After this afiUir Ilari Singh impo.sed a fine or cess of eight rupis upon every houso in th® parts inhabitj^ by . 
tbe tribes who had thus* gathered against him, and sent out his people to collect it. They succeeded, 
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Jzadtins. Prom thence you go on to Mlr-pur, distant three kuroh to the west, which 
tillage also belongs to the same people, and is situated on the same river. Leaving 
it, you proceed seven kuroh north and reach Radian, a village of some size, in the 
possession of Gul Slier Khdn, tlie Tunawali. The road leads over a very hilly and 
dilficult tract, and the Tunawalis and Jzadiins infest the roads and plunder travellers. 
Prom the last-named place you proceed for a distance of three kuroh in the direction 
of north-west to Gadda’h,* and, by the way, have to cross a lofty mountain range. 
You then continue onwards in the direction of south-west for throe kuroh to .Faral,* 
and from thence another three kuroh west, inclining south-west, to Suhah.f 
Anotlicr two kuroh in the direction of ivest brings you to Jhr,$ ivhich is a 
town of considerable size, situated on the Siran river, wliieh flows on the west side 
of it. Crossing the river, and proceeding three kuroh west, iindining north-west, you 
reach Kahilran,§ then continuing onwards for another flv(‘ kuroh in the direction of 
west you arrive at Khairi. Leaving this village, you proceed four kuroh in the 
direction of west, inclining north-west, to Oan-dab or Gaidi-daf, a large village 
peopled by Sayyids, and previously referred to (at page 274). Prom this pface to the 
Dera’h-i-Gul Slier Kluln, the route has also been described. 

“ Setting out from the latter place, you proceed by the large villagi' of Kirpalidn,)! 
situated on the hdt-hand side of the road, three kuroh in the direction of north 
to the Dar-band, or Dar-band,^| an ancient town, inhabited by the Tunawali 
tribe, and situated on the east hank of the Abae-Sin.** Immediately east of it is a 


lectin^ b(‘twc(‘n five* niid six rupis from oacli. Soiiu; lime suljsetjiu'iilly, the mid otlu-rs iisscmblud, and 

cU)si‘ly iiivoslod St iorl wliicli tlu* Sikhs luid foundod closo to Xiiwiln Giniwii. Ihiri Sililijii sent a force to 
relieve* it, under Mflluin Siii^^h, wlio also altaeke-d ami took Nawan-Girawn itself, in \vlii<-h the Af^dians were 
ass(‘inV>led, mid inflicted ^(rejit loss upon them and their allies. 

“ Jiirral ” of one iiiaji, and ‘‘Jural ” of llie other. 

I “ 8()-ah ” mid “ Soar of f Ik^ maps. 

j “ Bh(*er ” of one map, and “ Ihfcr’* of the other. Puhar was the seat of government in the tiim* of the 
first Tunawali <‘hiefs, and, sulist'tpieiitly, Bii; hc'Canio so. During the Sikh rule Slicrwan was the seat of authority, 

It is .styh‘d “Sh unvan ” in the lavg<‘ seah* map, but i.s eorrect in the other. 

§ “ Klianiin ” of the huge map, hut failed “ Kurin” in the other. 

II This place a])pear.s as “ Kirplee,” “ Karbli,” and “ Karpilyan,” in the maps, and in otfieial docnin(‘iits. 

% “ ])(*ihund ” of the iiiap.s. 

♦♦ 1 rclV‘rre<l to the insolence of Xawwab Khan, the Tunawali, as costing liirn his life, in not(^ §, page 276. 
Tlu* eiren instance is as follows : — 

On OIK* occasion he had to set out from Kala<\v, his place of rcsideriee, to meet and (‘seort, as a vassid of iho 
Durrani kingdom, the inotlier of the gi-eat Barakzi Sardars, A*yin\ Khan (full brother of Fath Ivlian), and 
his hrothcr, *Ata Muhammad Khan, the former of whom was llie governor of Kasli-inir, from which proviuco 
she was return ing, and on her way to Kabul, after visiting her son. 

Nawwab Kluiii paid lK*r all outward respect at first, but, wlien the lime arrived for her to resume her 
jouriii'y, he, instigated, it is said, liy some blockhead, preferred a reipiest, through a sc'cond jiarty, to the old 
lady, saying, that her humble servant hud been informed that the fastening of the. ilrawors of the august 
Malika’Ii was of great value, and t rusted that she would make him a present of it. The old lady, as may bo 
iniagined, was shocked at Ihi.s deadly insult, and all sorts of stratagems and excuses wore adojited to elude tho 
insolent demand. Nawwab Khan, however, was urgent; ami sin*, knowing tliat she was, in a measure, in his 
pow(^r in that diirieuU tract of country, and that he had it in his powin* to starve her followers ami carriage 
animals, hiid to comply with his demand, and give up the ornament in cpiestion. By this means .she .succeeded 
in getting clear of tin* hills. 

She demanded a terrible revenge at tin* hands of lier sous; hut, at this jiartieular time, the Sardar, then in 
Kash-mir, could not get at Nawwab Khan conveniently, on account of the state; of the Durrani kingdom at that 
period, and so nothing was attempted then. This delay, probably, temled to put the insolent 'J'nnawali offhia 
guard. Some time after, in 1818, the Sardar, AV.iin Khan, on his way back from Kasb-iuir to Ivabul, soon 
after his edder brother, Fath Khiin, had been put to death by rrince*. Kamraii, projiosed to pass through 
Pakhla^i, and prtweed by way of Kalaey, Nawwab Klnin’s phu?e of residence, to Dar-band, and cro.s.s fho Abae* 
Sin at the Dar-band ferry. The Sardiir was well aware that if ho maiiife.sted tlie Ica.st .'^yniplom of hostility, 
Nawwab Khan would take to the hills, where he w'ould not he abh‘ to get at him. AV.ini Khan, therefore, 
had recourse to a Sayyid, Wahid Shah by name, of Nan-Kot, in the l*iikhi;vi territory, who had great influence 
with him ; and the Sayyiil induced Nawwab Kiian not only to visit the Sanhir’s camp himself, hut also to 
take his son, IVi’indali Kluin, along with him. lie was well rcceiveil at first; hut, when the Siirdar, next day, 
crossed the Abae-Sin near Anb, and marched down the west bank of the river towards Khubbal, on his 
way into the Satna’li, en route to Pes’hawar, a detachment of liis body-guard was left behind to bring oi 
Nawwab Khan and his son ; and they conducted them to Pehiir (.9<?c page 272), where tho Sardar’s camp wai 
pitch.ed. See Captain E. Conolly’s account of this in the “Bengal Asiatic Journal” for 1840, in which h ' 
has fallen into error. 

Nawwdb Khan now gave himself up for lo.st, but he adoped a stratagem whereby liis son, Pa’induli, escaped. 

I have not space for all the details here, which I must leave for my history of the Afghans. A’zim Kluln, on 
becoming aware of the son’s escape, determined that the father should not gc?t oflT ; and he had him enclosed 
in a raw hide, and thrown into the Lan<j[aey-Sin or river of Kabul, iienr which he happened to be encamped* 
at the time. 

Pd’indah Khdn made a considerable figure in tho histoiy of these parts for many years, and energetically 
resisted tho Sikhs. He died of a broken heart (after breaking many hearts himself), stripped of all bis tern*- 
tory, except the small tract ait»nnd Anb, on the western bank of the Indu8» in September, 1840. Hia son^ 
Jahdn-ddd Khdn; saocef^ed bimi and recovered some of the territory his father had held, through the favour el ^ 
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lofty mountain range ; and, on the opposite side of the Abde-Sin, there is a fortress 
of unburnt bricks, belonging also to the Tunawalis, and known as Pdrli Ghari. 
From Dar-band you go one kuroh north-west, up the river, to Hautar, a small village 
belonging to the same tribe, near the banks of the Abde-Sin. Tbc Hundr river,* 
which issues from the Kohistdn of Agror, which is the name of one of the difficult 
mountain tracts belonging to Pakhla’i, from the direction of north-east, unites with 
the Abjie-Siu south of this village. On ordinary occasions»it is about kiiee-dccp. 

“ At Hautar two roads diverge. The right-hand route, which folloAvs the course of 
the Hundr river, goes on to Aojza’i, also called Aoga’i,t a distance of thirteen kuroh, 
by a route w'cll known, and lying through a tract of country populous and Avell culti- 
vated, and containing many villages. Setting out from Hautar, you go two kuroh in 
the direction of north-west to Bhatti, another ancient village, belonging to the Tuna- 
walis, on tlie banks of the Abac-Sin. On the other or west side of the river, on the 
east side of the mountain territory belonging to the Jzadiin tribe of Afghans, is a 
village called the Kalacy or * Village ’ of Akbar Shah, but it is peopled by Sayyids 
who are dependent on Tunawal. Prom Bhatti you go on for a distance of six kuroh 
to the north, to Gumbaz-i-Pukhtah,i signifying, The Brick or Stone-built Home, or 
Cupola, which is surrounded by a brick wall. Within this dome is the grave and 
shi'ine of one who sleeps his last repose, and round it are also several gra.v(!S. 

“ Prom this spot, proceeding two kuroh farther north, you reach Kot Bawar Slidh, 
a large villagt; of the Hasan zi ’Tsazi Yusiifzis, at the foot of the mountains on the 
banks of the Abae-Sin. The route from this place to Koga’h has been described in 
the Sixty-eighth llout(i (page 284). 

“ On the Avay from the Hera’h of -Gul Slier Khan to Kot Bawar Shah, a lofty range 
of mountains rises on the right hand, and the Abde-Sin flows close by on the left. 
From Bhatti as far as the grave-yard of Gumbaz-i-Ihikhtah, the river approaches 
close to the mountains, and floAvs at their feet, in such Aviso that you have to keep 
along the slope of the mountains in order to reach the latter place. Tlic united rivers 
of the Haulatzi, ’tsdzi, and Chamla’h Hara’hs — the Barandu — fall into the Abac-Sin 
opposite this shrine and grave-yard.” § 


Seventieth Route. From the Fort of Atah-Itanaras to Mar air on the icesl bank of the 
Ahde-Sm, a distance of fifty kuroh in the direction of north. 

“ The route between IlazrauH and Atak has been already described (at page 31). 
From thence you go a quarter kuroh to Malik, also a large village belonging to some 
of the Gliurghust division of the Afghdn people.^ You then pi’oceed three kuroh in 
the direction of north-east to Nakkdrchi,** a village belonging to the Sarkarni Afghans, 
situated on the banks of the Abde-Sin. A great mountain range rises on the right 
band, knoAvn as Ghand-Ghar.ft Leaving Nakkdrchi, you proceed a little over two 
kuroh, still keeping north-east, to Jaramu,ff a village belonging to the Yhsufzis, also 
situated on the banks of the Abde-Sin. Two kuroh and a half more brings you to 
Ghdzi, another village on the river’s banks. Prom this place you go on another 
five kuroh and a half to Muhit or Muhit, a village§§ of considerable size, belonging to 
the same Afghan tribe, and from it, a little over four kuroh more, to Tor-bcla’h, pre- 
viously described. The same great range of mountains rises on the right hand of the 
route, and the Abde-Sin IIoavs near by on the left. 


the late Giilab Singh, of Kash-mir, and the British Government. The present chit'f, Muhammad Akram lOidn^ 
is his son ; and, through the. further favour of the Government, ho now enjoys the territory formerly held by 
his Hando A1 or Ando Al ancestors, has received the title of Nawwab, and is a C.S.1, 

♦ See note pages 284. 

I See note t, page 281, and page 267. 
j This place is not noticed in any of our maps. 

§ This place is not noticed by the “Mullah,” although ho is said to have followed the river bank from 
Gilgit and Suwalt, as far <lown as Dar-band, neither is it given in the two Survey maps previously referred 
to. Several othiT places in this route, whicii must have lain in the Mullah’s way, are likewise not mentioned' 
in his maps. 

/ I Also written Tlezraiin, the final n being nasal. 

This route can be reversed, thus making it a route from Marair to Atak-Banaras. 

T See note ♦, page 270. 

“ Nagarchi ” of oik* map, and “ Nugarchiyan ” of the other, 
chief holding Maler Kotla’h, in the Sirhind district cast of the 
Ullah Khan, who had held it for a long time previously, 
tt “ Gandgaf” is not correct. 

“ Jumoo” in one map, “ Jumraoon in the other. 

“ Mohui ” of the maps. 


At the time these surv^s wer3 made the 
Sutlaj, was a Sarkdnii Aighdu, named ’AUk 
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“ Prom Tor-bela’h two roads diverge. The right-liand route goes to Tawwi,* 
distant four kuroh in the direction of north, which, having reached, you then proceed 
up stream in the same 'direction as before. A little north of Tawwi, on the right hand, 
is a small river, which comes from Gan-dab, or Ganh-daf,f and runs to the left and 
unites with the Abilc-Sin. After going on for a distance of two km’oh north, slig htly 
inclining to the north-west, you reach the small village of Khair-Kot,J lying at the 
foot of the mountains rising near by on the riglit liand as you proceed on your way, 
and the Abac-Sin flows close by on the left. From Khair-Kot. you go on a kuroh and a 
half north to AnorA or Anora’h,§ close by thei-outc on the riglit hand, and then half a 
kuroh farther, in tlic same direction, to tlic small village of Lalu-Gali, on the moun- 
tain side, also near the road on the right haud.|| Another half a kuroh north, inclining 
a little to the north-east, and you reach the Dera’h of Gul Slier Kluin,^] previously 
noticed in other routes. 'Phe lofty mountain range lowers, as previously, on the 
right, and the Abac-Sin flows near by on the left hand. The route from the Dera’h 
of Gul Sher Khiin to the Kot of HaAvar Shdh, and to Marair and Koga’h, has been 
already described (at page 285). 

“ The left-hand route nortlnvards from Tor-bcla’h is as follows. Crossing the 
Abile-Sin at the ferry under Tor-bela’h, by boat to Khubbal, you proceed from thence 
two kuroh north, inclining north-west, to Tluina’h, a largo village belonging to the 
Tunawalis. Continuing onw^ard for a distance of five kuroh in the same direction, 
you reach the Ghari of Zamin Shah, a large village wdth a fort of unhurnt brick; and 
from thence go on for another half kuroh and anivc at Ashrilk,** a large village 
.situated on a hill or ornini'nci;, a spur from the mountains, also belonging to the 
Tunawalis, and protected by a stone-built fort called the Kolla’h. Having reached 
this place, you go on to Parli Ghari, previously referred to in the Sixty -ninth lloute 
(page 290), a distance of three kuroh in the direction of north, which place is likewise 
under tin; jurisdiction of the chief of Tunawal. From thence you proceed, following 
the course of the river, for a distance of ten kuroh northwai’ds, and reach the point 
where the united rivers issuing from the westward, from the Chamla’h and Bunor 
Bara’hs, which, after this junction, are known by the name of Barandii, as before 
recorded, fall into the Abac-Sin. Having reached that point you proceed lour kuroh 
farther north to Maiair, the road being exceedingly difficult. 

“ The lofty mountain range, in wliich the Jzadiiu Afglntns dwell, lies on the left 
hand (the n est), Avhile tin; Abac-Sin flows near by on the right. Some persons pro- 
ceed to Adam Banda’h and Koga’h {see the Sixty-eighth Boutc) by following the 
course of the Barandu river to Kaha’i {see page 286), but this route is exceedingly 
difficult. 

“ Above the Dar-band boats cannot ply : they could not live in the surges and cur- 
rents, and travelh'rs have to be eonveywl from one bank of the Absie-Sin to the other 
by means of rafts. Dar-band signifies a narrow and difficult pass through mountains, a 
narrow passage, a barrier, as w^cll as a feiry over a river; and, as the Abac-Sin above 
this point pierces its way for the gi’cater part of its course through a maze of moun- 
tains, and below the Dar-band or Barrier the mountains begin to recede in some degree, 
the name of Dar-band may be accounted for.ft 

“ It should not bo overlooked that the great river Abde-Sin is the natural boundary 


♦ “ Towi« ” of one map, but Tuvee ” in the other. 

t See pages 269 and 274. 

j In one map corroet, “ Khairkot in tho other Klmrkot.” 

§ “ Unoruh ” of the map. See page 275. 

11 It has considerably increased, and is now a large village. 

% Simply “ Deyrah” in one map, but “ Deruh ” in the other, 

** This place is shown in our maps, under tho names of “ Ashiira,” “ Aehoora/* and “ Usheera/’ and in 
official papers as “ Ashra,” four different forms, and all ineorreet. 

ft At a place called Plialah-llliani, near Dar-b.and, (lie Abac-Sin is so narrow that a person can easily 
throw a stone across tho river. On one occasion, tho Sikh Sardar, Hari Singli (afterwards killed in the battle 
with tho Afghtlns near Jam-nid), who held the goveriimont of the Ilazarah district, Jiad received the wakils or 
agents of Pa’indah Khiin, who were negotiating with tho Sardar, and they had asked for terms, and had returned 
to Pd^indah Khan’s presence to get tho terms ratified. On seeing tho wakils again appear, accompanied by 
people bringing a number of kids and vessels of rice, he naturally concluded that the terms had been ratified, 
and that they were coming to feast him. On this, Ilari Singh, and a number of other Sikh officers and soldiers, 
came down close to the river-side, in order to taste,” as the Sardar remarked, cool water.” While there, and 
totally off their guard, Pa’indah Khan suddenly opened fire upon the party from all the small guns and other 
available pieces in his possession. The Sardar and his party had to betake themselves to the rocks, which, 
fortunately, were near by ; and, as it happened, no one sustained injury from this act of treachery. They had 
to remain where they were, however, until after sunset, when they made their way back to their own cam(^ 
again. 

4i6a B b 
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■betTrecn lYiristaii aud the Panj-db ; and that, lower down, towards the south, on both 
banks of it, the Baliich people for the most part dwell, whil§ some Afghdn tribes 
dwell higher up, Hazrau, or lleziaun, Haro, I)arwesh, and Tor-bcla’h, and some other 
tracts of territory, arc known as Chhachli or Chhachh llazdrah, because, in the 
imagination of its inhabitants, this territory is peopled by a thousand tribes and septs. 
Pakhla’i, Dharam-taur, ^J’unawal, and some other parts, they consider to be in the 
Kohistdn. 

“ The Chhachh Ilazarali, so called to distinguish it from the Hazdrah-i-lCdrlugh or 
KdrKik, or country of the llazdrah of the Kdrlughs or Kdrliiks,* * * § is inhabited by 
portions of several jVfghdn tribes. It is twenty-five kuroh in length from north-east 
to south-Avest, and from six to seven kuroh in breadth from north-AVost to south-east. 
It has mountain tracts on cither side of it ; and as the Haro river, Avhich rises in the 
Kohistdn of Mali'K*h,t a dependency of Muzaffar-dbad, and the country of the tribe 
knoAvn as the Kar A1 and Karar Al, but wliich apjiears to be, more correctly, Gliar Al, 
flows tbrougli tlic midst of the Chhachh Hazdrali, it is, consequently, likcAvisc called the 
Haro district. The Pus’hto language is spoken by its inhabitants. The villages of 
Haro and Harwesh are the places where the government overseers or intendants are 
located. The chieftainship among the Afghan tribes here dAvellmg lies Avith the choice 
and accord of each tribe, 

“ The rainy season in the tracts described in these routi's, on and near the Abde-Sin, 
is the winter, and, in some parts, snow also falls. The land is chiefly dependent on 
rain for irrigation, and AV'ells arc exceedingly few. It produces much Avheat, bar-ley, 
rice, cotton, and lentils. The Afghdn people pay a tenth of the produce by way of 
'mhr or tithe to the authorities, but other races have to jiay a fixed amount of the 
produce by way of revenue.” 


Seventy-first Route. From Kash-niir to Ladddkh, a distance of twenty-Jive stages. 

"This route joins that which leads to Ydr-kand, Avhich Avill bo presently described. 
Kdrwdus perform this journey generally in the space of one month. 

“ Setting out from Sri-Nagar,t capital of Kash-mir, in two manzils or staf>-es 
you reach the large village called Gund Sar-Sang,§ and by the Avay pass through avoU 
oultiA'ated districts, and a very mountainous tract of country. The Achol-Nag and 
other lakes lie on the right-hand side of the route, at a great distance away. Prom 
Gund Sar-Sang you proceed another tAA'O stages to Gangan-GIr, also written Gagan-Glr, 
which is the name of a great mountain range, capped with perpetual snow, the extreme 
summit of Avhich is the limit of, and boundary between, the countries of Kash-mir and 
Tibbat. On the Avay from the manzil of Gund Sar-Saug to this one, you pass by many 
habitations and much cultivation. 

“ Another three manzils from thence brings you to Birds, which is a village of 
considerable size included in the territory of Great Tibbat,^ which is under the SAvay 
of Chashwd-Kami-gal,** Rajah of Ladddkh. There is a paucity of inhabitants, and 


• See 281. 

t Malacli, \mi not ‘‘ Milacli,” is the name of a considerable village belonging to the Kar-Al or Ghar-Al 
tribe, on the route between Rdwal Pindi ami Muzaffar-ubad. East of the village is the lofty mountain in which 
the Haro risc.s. 

t Signifying, in Sanskrit, “ The Auspicious City.” 

§ The “ GontP^ of Major-General Walker’s map, and ‘‘ Goond^' of the Indian Atlas map. 

f See note f, jingo 2f)i. 

** 'lljiis in the copies of the text, but the name is somewhat doubtful. See page 204. 

The Mirz.t, Muhaminad Haidar, the Dogliliiti Mughal, the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, invaded Kash-mir, 
and look possession of Sri-Nagar by this very route. Muhammad Haidar was directed to proceed in advance 
from Yar-kand, by wiij of Khuton, and Sultan Ha’id Klian was to follow by the same route. Muhammad 
Haidar entered Altunji Tibbat — Altun, in Tiirki, means gold — which is a Dolpah, or Steppe. He subsequently 
remdicil llic Mubr.'ih territory, which is accounted a part of Tibbat, in the second month of 939 H. (September, 
1632, A.D.). xMost of the petty chiefs submitted, but ou<!, Borkia by name, who was the greatest among them, 
and whose foi I uf Iloiidar was tlie principal one in the country, refused to submit to the invaders. On their 
moving against it, and prei)aring to assault it tlie following day, he evacuated it in the night, and the 
Mughals obiaimd poss(>ssion of it. Muhammad Haidar then entered the territory of MAr-yol, the chief place 
in which he calls Shiyah or Shiah, in which were two Hakims, and both submitted. As the sun h^ entered 
Libra— the autunmal tMiuinox, or September— and the cold there was greater than in any other pari of Tibbat 
at that time of the year, Muhammml Haidar held counsel with his officers as to what was advisable to be done 
with respect to their selecting a place for their kishdik or winter quarters, where food and forage would be 
obtainable. No place suitable other than Kash-mir could be thought of or found, and it was resolved to enter 
It, and make it their winter (juarters. 

Having been reinforced by the Khdu, and his force made up to 4, OCX) men (Abd-l-Fa^l, with hie Uinel 
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scarcity of cultivation on the way thither, the country exceedingly mountainous, and 
many of the peaks covered with perpetual snow. 

“ Anotlicr four manzils or stages from Dirds brings you to Pas-kdn, also written 
Past-kun, which is under the autliority of another Rdjah, hut who pays allegiance to 
the Bdjah of Ladddkh. On the way thither you pass through a tolerably well 
inhabited tract, but experience much cold. You then have to go another two short 
manzils to Mulbu, a place under the authority of the Rdjali of Laddakh. 

“ Twelve manzils more, along the banks of the southernmost branch of the Abde- 
Sin, bring you to Ladddkli, the cai)ital of the country, and residence of the Rdjah. 
On the road thither you i)ass many inhabited places, and a considerable extent of 
cultivation, and have to cross many small rivers, tributaries of the main one, each of 
which is spanned by a small wooden bridge.” 

Ladddkli, being sufficiently well known, need not be described here. 


Seventy -second Monte. From LAhor to Ydr-kand, a distance of nearly six hundred 

Icuroh, and consisting of tico routes. 

“ The left-hand route is by Avay of Jammii, and the right-hand route by Xiir-pdr, 
and is as folloAVS. 

“ Setting out from Nur-pur [the route to which place from Ldhor, being so well 
known, need not be given here], you proceed a distance of eight kuroh in the 
direction of north-cast to Mdhvdn, a small village in the little district of Pdlani, which 
is under the rule of the lldjahof Chanbah,*and by the way arc numerous ascents and 
descents. The manzils, or stages, it may bi; mentioned, average eight kuroh each. 
You then go on another manzil of eight kuroh to Samut, and then another to Nundv. 
The next manzil is to Ihia’h. At this point the territory of Rde Singh, Chaupdl, 
terminates.” 

Prom thence the next manzil brings you Kud, the name of a desolate halting 
place, from which you iirocccd another manzil of the same length, and reach the 
Uhvds. In the idiom of the language spoken by the people of this part, a halting 
place situated at the foot of a mountain range, but which halting place is without 
inhabitants, is called Ulwds. Eight kuroh from this latter halting placi; you reach 
a second Uhvds, and midway between these halting places is a lofty mountain range, 
covered w'ith perpetual snow, which you have to cross. The next manzil is Basti ;f 
then, in succession, Puyor, Chel-hat, Shiw-pur, Bar-mor, Ar-sar, and Cliilii-hat, the 
manzils being about the same distances from each other. 

Tlu-oughout the tract of country passed through from Kud to this point, the 
inhabitants arc Hindus, and every zamin-ddr, or i)etty chief, is ruler in his own 
locality, and over his oAvn temtory. The severity of the cold, the excess of snow^ and 
the difficulty of the Avay, can scarcely be described. 

Setting out from Chihi-hat, you proceed for a distance of five kuroh to Kafti, and 
from this point, northwards, the vast extent of territory, which consists of mazes of 
mountains, is knoAvn as the Great Tibbat.| Prom Kafti you go on for a distance of 
three kuroh to the small village of Ohilang, in which there is a gi'cat idol temple 
belonging to the Hindus, the idol in which they call Ohilang Debi. Hindii devotees 
visit this place, and come so far to pay their devotions to this idol. Another manzil of 
eight kuroh brings you to another IFhvds, or desolate halting place, and another manzil 
of just the same distance to another, and between them you have to cross a great 
mountain range covered with perpetual snow. 

Traders and tiUAxffiers are obliged to transfer their goods and heavy effects to the 
backs of men of this mountain tract of country for transit over this mountain range. 


cx.nggoration, says he had 10,000), and tlie Bdltis having submitted, and having added their forces to his own, 
Muhammad Haidar set out by Diras and the Zoji Lah or Pass, The Kash-miri.s, liaving obtained iiifonnation 
of his movements, had occupied in force the Ldr tangi or defile, Icailing to Sri-Nagar, but a force of 400 
veterans from the Mirzjrs force fell upon them at dawn, and put them to flight. Passing one night on the 
road, next day, Muhammad Haidar entered the valloy of Knsh-mir. His subse(]ueut proceedings in Kash-mfr 
need not be entered into here, as they belong to Kash-mir history, beyond nunitioniug that about twenty years 
after, in 959 H. (1652 A.D.), ho was killed in a sally from Sri-Nagar. 

^ It will be seen from this expedition that the invasion of Kash-mir from the north, with an enemy in losses- 
Bioii of K&«d)ghar, Ydr-lfand, and Khutan, is by no means such an impracticable matter, after all, as some of 
the masters of the subject” and the tacticians would lead us to suppose, especially if the invaders came from 
a northern climate, and could withstand the rigours of the climate of Tibbat. 

* See the meaning assigned to Chanbah at page 297. 

{ See note t, pagc^294» 

See note % page 294, and the meaning assign^to Tibbat in note §, page 153. 
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while the traders and trayellers themselves cross mounted on Tibbati horses, which 
are very nimble and clever, being used to climbing. Both . foreigners as well as 
natives aitj well wrapped up in felt, so as to entirely cover the whole body, the face, 
cars, hands, and feet; indeed, nothing is left uncovensd l)ut the eyes. As some 
persons lose their sight from the excessive glare, caused by the sunlight shining on 
the snow, pure sugar-candy (inisri-i-khalis) is taken, and, in such cases, applied as a 
remedy, and in a short tinro it elTcets a cure, and the sight is restored. The writer of 
these surveys and his parly saw, at .Niir-pur, several persons A\dio had not taken due 
precaution to guard themselves from the snow and frost, and the consequenee was that 
their fingers and toes had dropped off, aird the parts so affected appeared like healed 
wounds after amputation. 

“ Having doscc'uded from the crest of the great range* * * § ** to the second TJlwiis, before 
I’oferred to, you reach the banks of the Sat-Ludrf — the upper part of the Chin-ah — a 
lai'go river, Avhieh comes from the right hand and flows towards the left. According 
to the opinion of some persons, it runs on toAvards KishtAvar, and receives the name of 
Chandar and Chandar-Bliaga, after its junction with the Bhagd a few miles north- 
west of KishtAvar. Tt is spaniu'd by a wooden bridge, and, according to some accounts, 
it has also a rope bridge Iavo kuvoh fartlu'r Avest, the Avooden one being liable to be 
carried aAA'ay Avhen the Bhaga becomes flooded in summer. 

“ S(dting out from the hanks of the Sat-Ludr, you proceed to the manzil of Salind, 
distant eight kmoh, and then a similar distance to the next halting place, kiunvu as 
Were-Tak From thence you go four kuroh to a place called Gharat, and a stage of 
four more brings you to Basti.'l Then comes a manzil of eight kuroh to Bar-SiAV, 
after whicli another two, of a similar distance, to tAVo Ulwas, or desolate halting places, 
between which another greai range of snowy mountains Inis to be crossed. From 
thence the next manzil is Lan-giit, then another of a similar distance to Liing-Laehar,§ 
and after that tAVO Uhvas of eight kuroh each, hetAveen Avhich nmnzils another great 
range of snowy mountains intervenes, which has likcAvise to be crossed. From the 
second IJlAvas, anotlier (?ight kuroh distant, is Kang-chlni-hat, from Avhich you go onto 
Muhri, a similar distance, and then eight kuroh more to Bahbul-Muddaii, or Bubul- 
Mudda’h, Avhich is situated at the foot of a mountain range. 

“ The next manzil, to Basti,|| is ten kuroh distant, and on the Avay thither a lofty 
defile has to be traversed, Avhich is very diflicult to accomplish. Having reached 
Basti, another long manzil of ten kuroh brings you to Kud, and another of the same 
distance to Bag. From the manzil of Bar-Siw to this place the country you pass 
through is'iininiiabitcd, and tln^ difliculties to he overcome in this mountainous tract 
are so vast, and the excess of snoAV is so great, as cannot be explained. 

“ From tlie manzil of Bag you proceed another eight kuroh, and reach the little 
village of Thas-ri, and after going another ten kuroh you reach Laddakh. This is a 
large place, the capital of the Great T’ibhats, and place of residence of the Rajah 
ChasliAva-Nami-gal^i [possibly, Jaishwd-Nami-gal]. The commodities of Hind, Sindh, 
Chin, Yar-kand, and Badakhslidn arc brought to this town for sale, and the dues 


• Vigne, in liis ‘‘ TrnTfl.s/’ rofors to this ran^e iiiidcfr the name of “ Panga Mountains/’ and the pass to be 
crossed as the “ Zuriik Pass.” 

f Tills is tljc naiiK* generally applied to tin* upper part of the Sutlaj, but the onginal is as above, 

j Wasti, or Ihisti, h and w being interehaiigeable, signifies, in Sanskrit, “ an abode,” “ an inhabited place,” 
** a village and lioro, donhtU'ss, are .some hahitation.s dignified with the name of “ Basti,” or “ The Village.” 
Had it l)i‘L*ii de.solate, tliis manzil would have been styled “ Ulwas.” 

§ The Tilling Ling of Vigne, probably. 

|| See. notf above. 

% Thcfce rulers, the family title of wlioin is Nain-gal, or Nami-gal, are of ancient lineage, and are said to be 
descended in a direct line from the old rulei*s of Tihhat, and arc noticed in history by that title as early as the 
close of the fifl(*t‘iilh century. This dynasty was overturned by the Dograbs in recent times. Muhammad 
Haidar always calls the Chief’s of Tibbat aiul Balll by the title of Joe, or Jue, the plural of which he makes 
doeuii or Juean. 

Tlic Jesuit Father, Ilypolito Desideri, proceeded through Tibbat in 17M, from Kash-mir. Ho says>— 
Great Tibi t. begins at the top of a frightful mountain rinined Kantel, all covered with snow; one side of it 
‘‘ belongs to Kashmir, the other to Tibet. They left Kashmir, tliat is, Sri-Nagar, on the 17th May, 1715, and 
were forty days in travelling to Lch, also called Ladak, whore the King of Great Tibet resides; which 

journey th^^y pertbriiKMl on foot. On the 30th, tlufy passed tlic mountains, tliat is, entered Tibet 

“ The road lay through tlie imamtains, which arc a true imago of horror. They are heaped one upon another, 
and so close togetlior, that they arc scarce separated by the ton*erits, which dash against the rocks with a 

noise enough to daunt the. most hanly travellers I'hiiy arrived on the 25th June^ at Leh, or 

“ Ladak, Avhicli i.s a foi tres.s wlien? the Ghiarapo, or King, resides, who is absolute, and named Nima Nanjal 
[Nyimah Nnmi-gal, sim of Dilik Nami-gal, the grandfather, probably, of the R&jali above referred to]. Ho 
“ has under him a tributary king [the Rajah of Zau*sk4r, probably]. He (the Jesuit i^ather) came to low® 

** there was a third Tibet, a journey of about six or seven months.” 
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levied thereon yield a considerable revenue. East of the city a stone-built fort haa 
been erected, and withal the walls the aforc-mentioned Riljah resides, 

“ The distance from N dr-piir to Laddakh is thirty-eight mamila ; from Laddakh to 
Jammu, twenty-eiglit ; from Laddakh to Kash-mir, twenty-two ; and from Yar-kand, 
t hir ty-eight, presently to be described. Tlic nmnzils bcitwcon Nur-pur and Laddakh, 
and that place and Ydr-kand,arc comparatively short, but those between Laddakh and 
Jammii and Kash-mfr somewhat long.” 

Before resuming the account of the route, it may not be amiss to say something with 
regard to wliat the modern Muhammadan writers say respecting “ the Great Tibbat,” 
and give the Mirza, Muhammad Ilaidar, the Loghlati Mughal’s account of it. 

The Musalniiln writers of India, for the most part, nearly always make the great 
mistake of calling the most western and northern part of the great tract of country to 
the north of Kash-mir by the name of “ the Little Tibbat,” and Laddakh, and dis- 
tricts adjoining it, “ the Great Tibbat,” and sometimes “ the Great Tibbats,” whereas 
the vast region known as Tibbat extends some twenty-live degrees fartlicr to the 
south-east. 

English writers also mistake the names of the western parts of this great region, 
and style the territory bounded on the south by the Sha-yuk or Slni-yugh, near its 
junction with the other branch of the Abac-Sin or Indus, and of which Skar-Dd is 
the cliief place at present, by the name of “ Ballistan, or Little Tibet, or T'hibet, a 
little territory lying N.N.VF. of Ladakh,” and under this name it appears in the 
“ Yarkand Mission” map, and Major-General J. T. Walker’s last. 

The M uharnmadan writers of India, for example, say, that the Lar district of Kash- 
mir adjoins the Great Tibbat; and English vvritci-s say that “Iskardoh,” or “ Skardo ” 
is the capital of “ Little T'ibet.” Instead of this Balti, not “ Baltistau,” according 
to the Mirza, Muhammad Ilaidar, comprises Sktir-Du or Iskiir-Du, Shigar, Piirik, 
Laddaks, and other tracts. The Mirza also describes Tibbat more correctly perhaps 
than any other Avriter, from personal observation, and many years’ actual residence in 
the country .adjoining it. 

He says : — “ It extends, from north-west to south-east, a distance of eight months* 
“ journey, while its breadth is not over one month’s journey, and not less than ten days.’ 
“ The north-west boundary of Tibbat adjoins Bilaur, ami its northern boundary ter- 
“ minates at Bilaur and Badakhshan ” — the position of the former of which tracts has 
been akeady given at page 139, — “ and on the south-east it extends to Joju and Saldr, 
“ which arc dependencies of Kanjan Kile of Khita.” (Sec also “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” 
page 912). “The main mountain range of Mughulistau,”* he continues, “ sends out 
“ branches in different directions. One portion passes north of Kashghar and then 
“ turns south, and forms the west boundary of that country, after Avhieh it runs round 
“ to the south of Kilshghar, The country of Earghanah lies Avest of it, and this branch 
“ range runs between the tAvo countries ; and at this point the range is called by the 
“ name of Able. Badakhshan is situated Avest of Yar-kand, and the same great range 
“ likewise lies between them ; and that part of it which lies betAveen them is called Pd- 
“ Mir ; and, in some places, this Pa-Mir [such a Avord as Bam-i-Dunya, or anything 
“ approaching to it, is not contained in Muhammad Ilaidar’s History] is seven or eight 
“ days’ journey in extent [breadth?] ”t 


♦ Which the Chinese style Thiim-Shau. 

t The divergencies of opinion respecting the physical aspect of the Pa-Mir, and the meaning of that coni'* 
pound woj’d, arc almost as great as regarding “ Bolor” referred to farther on. 

As to tlio signification of tluj word, there can be no doubt that the latter half of it is the same as occurs irt 
Tiraj-Mir and Kash-Mir, wliich may possibly refer to a lake, or to nieni — the sacred mountain, Meru— 
the residence of the gods. Possibly, it ma^ signify /it ('ij for wd — ij;and j is intcreluuigeable with 
opposite, or over against Meru. See Bu Rihuii on the mountains of Kind. 

Major Montgomerie’s Mirza thinks the wonl ‘‘ Pamir ” is derived from the Turkish word Pa (Ixdongs) and Mir 
(chief), implying that it belongs to the chief of Badakslmn, which, to say the least of it, is childish, because 
there have been very many dynasties since Pa-Mir is first mentioned in history. lie, howevci*, .says ho never 
heard the term Bam-i-Duuya applied to it; and he also says that “Pamir” consists of “endless hillocks (and 
“ sometimes nearly flat) — a sea of low, romuled hills (in wnnter the hollows would be filled up), one behind the 
“ other, but nowhere rising to any great height above the more level ground.” 

The Mnnslii, Faiz-Bakhsh, relates that one version is, that it was originally Pai Amir, or Pdi Mir Ilazrat 
Alij but he considered it, as well ho might, a “ religious hallucination.” Another version, ho says, is, that it 
was “ Pai- Mehr (Foot of the Sun,” owing to its situation to the east of Badakhshan,” perhaps another hallu* 
ciuation. The Munshi adds that “ On Pamir there is grass alone, and a thorny bush, the same as on Iliiidd* 

“ Kush an^ Koh-i-Baba In the Pamir steppes, the ground is mostly moist and covered with 

“ saltpetre.^ There are no stones Tho soil is generally with a mixture of sand. .... In the 

“ end of March the snow begins to melt in the lower valleys. In April, grass begins to spring up. In June^ 
“ water becomes plentiful, and tho streams swell to such an extent that tra&c Ls checked. From July to October^ 
traffic is easy. In ^uly and August, grass is abundant; it begins to decrease in September. In low places, 
“ the grass grows very dense, and to a height of from two to tnree feet. • • • The air becomes extremely 

b 8 
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The same range may be said to braneh off from thenec in the direetion of south- 
west, towards Kdbul, and is known to the different people of 1;hoso parts as Tiraj-Mir, 
Kund, and SaroAvar. See page 166. 

“ After liaving passed beyond that (the Pii-Mtr),” the Mirzd continues, “ then 
come some of the mountain skirts of Ydr-kand which adjoin Bilaur,* such as Bds- 
^dm and Tdgli Bum-Bdsh. After passing beyond these, the next tcrritoiy reached 
is Tibbat, or the Tibhat [that is its most north-western point]. Badakhshdn lies to 
the summer AA'cst of Yar-kand, as before stated, and Kash-mlr to the winter west 
£by these terms the author apparently refers to the position of the sun’s setting in the 
height of summer and winter respectively], and the very same range of mountains 
intervenes between them. Tliat part lying between Ydr-kand and Kash-mlr belongs to, 
and is part of, the country or territory of Tibbat which they call Baltl ; and, at this 
point, tills elevated mountain tract is much broader than wdiere knoAvn as Aide and 
Pa-Mlr, and is twenty days’ journey in breadth. For example, the pass by wliich you 
ascend into it (from Ydr-kand) is the ’Ukbah or Pass of Sdnjd, and that by which 
you descend from it into Kash-mlr is the ’Ukbah or Pass of Skdr-I3u, or Iskdr-Dh; 
and between these two passes is a distance of tAventy days’ journey. . . . Prom 

these details, therefore, it appears that Tibbat lies very high, because the rivers issuing 
from it fall doAviiAvards in every direction ; and, in Avhatsoevcr direetion a person 
desires to enter it, it is necessary in doing so to ascend by lofty passes, which have no 
descent afterwards, and Avlicn you reach the crest of them the ground is comjiaratively 
level ; but Avith regard to some of the passes, there may be a little inclination doAvn- 
wards on the other side. Por these reasons Tibbat is excessively cold, in such wise 
that, in most parts of it, Avith the exception of barley and turnips, nothing else is 
cultivated. The barley generally is sAich as is ripened in the space of forty days [from 
the time it is soAvn, or appears above ground?], for, if soAvn in Avintcr, the seed Avould 
become rotten. Crass continues green for about two months ; and, in some parts, 
the summer extends to forty days, but in such manner that, after midnight, the 
streams freeze. 'I'hc keenness of the air is also so great that no tree, and no grass 
even, groAvs tall : all is bent and stunted. 

“ The inliabitants of Tibbat are dmded into two classes, one known as the Bol-pd, 


coltl m ilio end ol‘ Oetolter, und gras.s dries up and ])res(?nts tlic colour of copper ; snow begins to fall on the 
lofty peaks. . . . Tlio lofty peaks of Pamir aro covered constantly with snow.** 

Shaw says (Kashgar, p. 425) : ‘‘ .Pamir is covtM’cd with grass, and abounds in wild animals.** 
Liouteriani-Colomd T, K. (.Tordon, of the Yarkand Mission, says in the “ Rcjuirt,** “ lh(^ Meaning of Pamir 
appears to bt^ wihlernc.ss — a place depojnilalcd, abandoned, waste, yet capable of cultivation, .... if 
** deserted, it would be I’aniir.’* But if not ? Another member of the Mission says, “ Pamir ’* is “ Khokandi 
Turki,*’ if that is diff< rent from other Turki. In another place, Colonel Gordon sJiys “The Pamir plateau 
“ may be deseril)(*d as a gr(‘at, broad, rounded ridge ^ extending north and south, and crossed by thick mountain 
‘‘ chuins, betNvcen whicdi lie elevated valleys, 0]H*n and gently sloping towards the east, but narrow and coutined 
“ with a rapid fall Uncards the west” 

Anollier member of the ^Mission (Surgeon- Major Bellew) hfdd widely different opinions apparently, lie says 
(page 58), ‘‘ this Pamir steppe is not known to fhe Kirghiz spccincally as such, who arc its only frecpi enters.** 
Immediately alter he says that “oj)en spread.s of pa.sture plateaux //ere called pdnur [tre calle<l in Khurasan 
** Julaga or Jilga. A jal-gah, as I luivc described it in the aceourit of the Suwiit l)ara*h, not ‘‘julagn** or 
** jilga,” is derived fi om jal and guh. Any good dictionary will show its derivation, ami proper pronunciation. 
See also page G3 of these Notes. Another im'mber of the mission (at page 472) says, respecting a jilga, that 
‘‘ extensive plains to wdiicli the uinno jilga is generally a])plied, originally, I tliink, merely meant a ‘ water-course.* ** 
Subsequently, at page 59, the first-mentioned writer says, a Kirghiz told him, “ we call every spread of pasture 
pdmtr,*^ after liaving [ireviously said that “ the Kirghiz, its only freiiuenters, did not know’^ it specifically as 
such.** 

Captain H. Trotter, U.E., another member of the Mission, says “Pilmir is a series of broad undulating 
grassy valleys, formed on llie surface of an elevated plain, by lofty ridges more or less parallel to the equator. 
“ The gameral slojic of the plateau is from east to w’^est. The eastern portion is gently undulating, and com- 
paratively fiat, while its w'estmii edge merges with spurs, wdiich shqje dowm gradually to the west'^ (Colonel 
Gordon says it has “ a 7apid fall towards the ivest’*), “ and aro separated by bold and precipitous defiles. On 
“ the east the Pamir steppes (plural here) are bounded by a transverse ridge which has been appropriately 
“ termed the Pdinir ridge by Pandit Manphul {see the Bclutlagh, in note ||, page 302]. This ridge runs in 
a direction froTii S.S.W. to and is the w^atershed bctw'^ceri Eastern and Western Turkistan.** . . • 

I am incliiieil to agree with Mr. Fedehenko in considering the Pdmir steppes, within the limits by which I 
have declined tlnun, to be a portion of the Thicn ShdnJ^ 

Muhammad llaidar said they wroro so upward of three centuries and a half ago. See also M. Sovertsofs 
journey in Ferghana ami the Pamir in 1877-78, in the “Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society** for 
August 1880, pages 499-506. 

Colonel Yule, C.B., in the introduction to the new edition of “ Wood*s Journey to the Oxus,** page xxix.i 
writes of tlui “ The Tsnngling or mountain of Pamir , and again at page xxxix., of the “ Comedee of Ptolemy,*^ 
being “ cmvcloped by tin? Tsnngling or mountains of Pamir T • 

Moorcroft brings the Pa-Mir very far east indeed. He says (Vol. L, p. 865) that “on the north Ladakh is 
bounded by the Pamcr or Karakoram mountains.*’ 

* There is no such word as “ Malur ** in any copy of Mirzd j^aidar’s Tdrikh^i-Rashidi which I hare 
neither does he ever use such a term as “ J>ardi8tfin.** ^ 
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that is to say, the fixed population, who are dwellers in permanent dwellings, and the 
other Chan-hah or Chan-pah, which is to say nomads ; and these latter pay ohedicnce 
to the government of one or other of the territories of Tibbat. Tbeso latter are the 

S le who act as carriers between the mountain States of Hind and Khij/v, and convey 
s on the backs of their sheep. Sonie of these Ohan-bahs or Chan-pahs Imvc as 
many as 10,000 sheep ; and one of the tribes, known as the Dol-pali or Dol-bah, 
contain as many as 60,000 families, and there are many such.” 

Some of this tribe worked in the gold mines described by Muhammad Haidar, whose 
account I may hereafter translate. 

In another place the same writer says, “ In 925 II. (1519 A.D.), iSult;in S.a’id Khan 
“ entered Badakhshdn (from liis capital, Kusbghar), and again in 93011. (1521 A.’D.); 

“ and, on this last occasion, despatched the wribn*, along with his son, llaslnd Sultan, 

“ into Ib'laur, wbidi is a koMstdn — ^mountain tract — lying between Badalchshan and 
“ Kash-mir.* li'ine plunder was obtained, and weTcturned safe and victorious, having 
“ gained many successes. . . . Haiti is a territory between Tibbat and Bilaur, and, 

” during that winter, the Khan having pliindci’ocl BaUi, in the spring came into 
“ Tibbat.” I’bis latter (yxpedition is mentioned in another place, and lias nothing 
further to do with Bilaur : it merely proves what I have shown before, namely, that 
Balti is quite distinct from Bilaur, the boundaries of which, and a more detailed 
account of the invasion and devastation of it, described by Mubannnad Haidar, I have 
already given at page 139, which see. 

It should bo noticed that, although he distinctly mentions Suwat, his never once 
names Chitral or Kashkdr ; and from his description of Bilaur it is apparent that 
some portion, at least, of Chitral or Kiish^ar was included in it, but I scarcely think 
more than t he most northern parts of that State, as constituted when these surveys 
were made, namely, Mastuch, could have been included therein, but Dangrak, as 
described at page 101, undoubtedly was, and it formed part of the Kashkar State. It 
is Hangrak probably to which the Kirghiz apply the name of Bilaur. 

if wo look into the history of this period wc shall find some remarkable coinci- 
dences. The Yusufzi and Man dar Afghans, and their confederate tribes, were pressing 
hard upon. thcGibari Sult/mof Suwiit. At the close of 925 H. (the end of 1519 A.D.), 
Bubar Badsbah had set out on an expedition against these Afghan tribes, and a 
Gibari prince was in his camp. Consequent upon Sultdu Sa’id Khan’s invasion of 
Badakhshdn in that same year, Bdbar Bddshah abandoned the expedition against the 
Afghans of Suwiit, and hurried back to Kiibul to march against Snltiin Sa’id Kbiin of 
Kdshgliar, his own kinsman. The breach was, however, healed, and no hostilities 
bi*oke out between them. 

From 920 II. to 932 H. (1620 to 1525 A.D.) there is an hiatus in Btibar Biidshah’s 
autobiography, but, from other records, it appears that he had enough to do to hold his 
own against intrigue, and in cliastising the Afghdns of the more western jiarts of his 
territory, without interfering with the Yusufzis and Mandars j and after the latter 
year he was fully occupied in Hindustan. Sultan Sa’id Khan sent his son, Tlashid 
Sultan, and Muhammad Haidar, against Bilaur in the beginning of 934 H. (the autumn 
of 1527 A.D.). These Afghdns shortly after compelled the Sultan of Suwat ta 
abandon his territories, as I have before mentioned at page 181, and in note *, 
page 231, and to retire northwards into the adjoining Dara’h of Nihak, or NiiLka’h, 
wherein he took up. his residence, and built a strong fortress called Ldhor, the ruins of 
which still exist. This was about the time of Babar Badshah’s death, early in 937 H, 
(’December, 1630 A.D.). At the close of 938 H. (July, 1632 A.H.), Sultan Said Khdn r 
invaded Tibbat, and died in the last month of 939 H. The last of the Jahan-giridn 
dynasty who reigned in Suwdt was Sultdn Awes ; and after him, his eldest son, SulJ^n 
Firfiz, ruled for many years over Nihdk and parts farther north. He was succeeded 
by his son, SuMn Mdh, and his son Zain’Ali succeeded him, after which nothing more 
is recorded of them in the Yusufzi annals from which this extract is taken. In Zain 
Khdn’s expedition against Qanshdl, narrated at page 171, mention is made of the 
deputy of the ruler of Kdshkdr who was located near. G^anshdl was very close to 
Nihdk, which borders upon the Dara’hs of Mastilch and Hdngrak, that is to say, 
close upon or even within the Bilauristdn of Muhammad Haidar, who, it will be 
noticed, mentions Suwdt and Kash-mir as its southern boundary, but never once 
mentions the IKdshkdr State in his history. Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it is evideut tliat these Gibari Suljdns extended their sway over the tracts immediately 


* Neither “ Cashmir” nor “Cashcar” represent ** the old r^ioa of Belfir;” Bilaur was, as shown by the 
historian, totally didbrent from either of those States. 
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northwards of and around Nihdk. The times were also favourable, for the empire which 
Bdbar Bddshuli had founded was convulsed soon after his decease ; the Uzbaks and 
the descendants of Amir Timur were fighting among themselVcs, and Kash-mlr was 
fast crumbling to decay ; indeed, in 91-7 H (1610^1 A.D.), but some say in the 
following year, IMuhammad Haidar again invaded it from the Panj-db, and reduced 
it under his sway, though acknowledging Humsiyiin Bddshdh as his suzerain, and 
therein ended his career in 959 U. (1552 A.D,), It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the rulers f)f tin; Kaslik.-ir State when these surveys were made, were connected in 
some way with, if not directly descended from, tlic Jahdn-girlan Sultdns of Suwdt. 

As a vast deal has been written within the last few years jpro and con respecting 
the existence of what European Avriters style “ Bilor,” “ Bolor,” “ Beldr,” “ Bllliir,” 
** Belor,” “ Bilaor,” “ Bolar,” “ Balor,” and the like — not one being correctly spelt — 
and some avouUI do aAvay Avitb it, and blot its name out of the map of Asia altogether, 
it will be Avell, j)erbaps, to give here a fcAV extracts respecting it from the writings of 
those who pre(!oded the MIrzd, Mldiamraad Haidar, Avhose description has been given 
above, and Avhosc account of a caiupaign in that very tract of country has been pre- 
viously narrated. 

Bilam.’, BillaAir, or Bilauristdn, as it is also called, is first mentioned, I believe, by 
the Chmose pilgrim, Eah-Hian, avIio Ausitcd the parts treated on in these routes leading 
towards Yar-kand, in the year 399 A.l)., about two hundred and tAventy- three ^^ears 
before the ^Euhammadan era, and Avben Bahriim-i-Gor, the Sasanian, ruled over 1-ran, 
and four years after Honorius and Areadius divided the Homan empire betAveeu them, 
and Alaric, the Goth, iuA'aded Italy. Eab-IIian, Avithout doubt, reached the present 
Kdshghar territory, traversed the Kara-Kuram Pass, and reached the territory of 
Kie-cha, which Beal says* ** (page 14) is “ the Kie-paii-to or Khartchou of Hiouen- 
Thsang,” and, subsequently, that the latter is “ Han-pan-to, and in the midst of the 
Tsung-Ling mountains.” This Kie-cha 1 believe to be Baltl of Muhammad Haidar, and 
not Ladddkh, nor I’ash-KurgtuAU, as some have aflirmed.t Proceeding from thence 
*‘westAvard for a mouth,” Eah-Hian anjd his companions “cleared the Tsung-Ling 
mountains.” The pilgrim refers to them as ahvays covered AAuth snoAV, summer and 
winter ; and says that scarcely one person in ten survives the various difficulties and 
dangers of the road. These mountains, he continues, “ sheltiu’ venomous dragons 
** also, Avhich, if once provoked, spit out their poisons (against travellers).” This 
coincides Avith what ’Abd-Ullah, son of Khurddd-bih, says respecting these mountains, 
namely, — “ There is a koli (range of mountains), the air of Avhich, Avhen one approaches 
“ it, Aviil take men’s breath aivay, so that they cannot breathe, and their tongues 
“ become torpid, and many people die therein. The people of Tibbat call this koh, 
“ Koh-i-Zalir — the Poison iMouutains ; and when people set out from the city of 
“ Kiishgliar they go by a straight (direct) route between two mountain ranges to the 
“ east, and pass ovin* it (the Koh-i-Zahr range).” 

Eah-Hiaii then says, “ the men of this district are also known as the men of the 
SnoAA'y Mountains.” ILn’o tlui Kavlugh or Karluk TurksJ arc evidently meant, the 
signification of that 'Curkish name being “ the fatber of suoav,” or “ pertaining to 
snoAV.” See “ Tabakat-i-Nasirl,” note to iiage 877, and note 6, page 374, para. 2. 

“ After passing tlu'se mountains,” the Buddliist pilgrim continues, “ Ave arrived 
“ in North India. § On the confines of this region (Avhich he has just passed through) 
“ is a little kingdom calhxl To-li.” This may refer to Honz or Baltl, or to Yasin, as 
he does not say in Avhieh direction it lay, whether on tho right hand or the left, and 
did not enter it, but, from Avhat follows, Balti appears to be referred to. Bemusat 


• “ Travels of Buddhist Pilffiiiiis,” London, 1869. 

f We arc told that “ Major-Goneral A. Cunningham was the first to throw light on the true application of 
“ the name, wlum he told us that Uolor was tho name used by tho Dard races on tho Indus for the State of 
“Balti, or Littlo Thlbot.” As far back as 1854, Major-General Ciinniugham, in Lis work on “Ijmlak” 
[Lad-diikh], said (page .34), “ Bnlti, or Jialti-ifid, is culled Palolo, or Balor, by the Dards, and Nang-kod by 
“ the TilM!tiins. Ball! is tho most common name, and iKjrbaps tho oldiist [older than Palolo — ^Pa-lo-lo— of tho 
“ Buddhist pilgrims ?], as it is preserved by Ptolemy iu Byltsn.” Mirza, Ilaidar, however, distinctly states, as 
rendered in tho preceding paragraph above, that BiUti is a territory between Tibbat and Bilaur, and not Bilaur 
itself. Cciioriil Cunningham, howcvcJ’, made a pretty good shot, but did uot hit the mark. Tho Mughal 
Prince also adds that “ tho. iiortii-wcst Iwundnry of 'I’ibbal adjoins Bilaur again, that “ its northern boundary 
“ terminates at Bilaur and Badaklishan and again, that “ that {lart of Tibbat lying nearest to Bilaur, and 

** between Yar-kand and Kash-mir, is known as Balti.” In another place ho also tells us that R^-g^ and 
Tagh Dum-Bash are uot included in, but adjoin, Bilaur, and that Tibbat bounds it on the cast« See note H, 
page 302. 

J These Turks arc not, and never were, known a.s “ Kharlokh ” or “ Qurluk,” simply because the name ia 
written and in which kh does not occur. 

^ This depends upon what he considered north India, and what word is used for it in* tho origiiiaL 
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considered that “ Darada or Dardu ” is referred to, but Ddr-Dd was very small com- 
pared with Bdlti. “ Keeping south-tees/er/y ” (in a note Beal says, “ south-<?««fer/y 
would he more likely,” but why should Fah-IIian’s statement be arbitrarily altered to- 
suit the theory, the foregone conclusion, that ho followed the course of the Indus, 
which I do not think he did ?) “ along the incline of the Tsung-Ling mountains, they 
« went on for fifteen days, and reached the Sin- to.” This the translator considers 
to be the Indus, but previously he said the Siii-to was the Gilgit river, which is 
certainly more correct, and quite agrees with Fah-TIian’s south- course. 
Crossing this river, ho arrived in “ the country of Ou-ebang.” ElscAvhere he says, 
“ Ou-chang is the name of a river.” The country ho refers to I believe to ho what, 
in these Notes, is described as the Dara’h of Dangrak, and the Ou-chaug river to 
be the river of Ddijgrak described at j)ago 188, which, after its junction with the river 
flowing out of the Kanjut Dara’h, near Da-yaur, is known as the Gilgit river. The 
rest of Fah-Hian’s route in these immediate parts towards the river of Kabul I have 
endeavoured to point oxit and verify at page 181, which sec. 

The next Buddhists who visited these parts were Uwui Seng and Sung Yvin, the 
latter of whom is said to have been a native of Tibbat, in the year 518 A.D., just four 
years before the commencement of the Muhammadan ei'a, when Kubad, son of Firuz, 
the Sasdnian, reigned over l-ran-Zamin, and tlic year in which the elder Justin was 
raised to the Roman purple. Iir the translation of these travels by Beal we have the 
following, at page l83 : — ” After entering the Tsung-Ling (or Onion mountains), 
“ step by step we crept up for four days, and then reached tlie highest point of the 
“ range. . . . I'he kingdom of Ilan-pan-to [on the previous jjage the translator 

“ says that Pan-to is probably llan-pan-to, and that Kliartchou and Ilan-pan-to are 
“ the same] stretches as far as the crest of those mountains. To the west of the 
“ Tsung-Ling mountains all the rivers flow to the wc^stAvard [here the Oxns and its 
“ tributaries, and the Palpi-Sang, or river of Chitral or Kashkdr, are referred to.] . . . 
“ To the civstward of the capital of this country [Han-pan-to, Pan-to, or KharUdiou] 
“ there is a rapid river (or a river, Mang-tsin,* or a Avide-ford river) UoAving to the 
“ N.E. towards Sha-lch (Sand -curb).” Hci*e the Zar-Afshan, described by Muhammad 
Haidar, is plainly indicated— sec note §§, page 309. “ At last, in the middle decade of 

“ the 9th month, Avc entered the of Poh-ho (Bo/o;’/’).t .... The high 

“ lands of the Tsung-Ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs The 

“ mountains here are as lofty and the gorges as diicp as ever To the south 

“ of this country (Poh-ho) ore the great snoioy mountains, icliich, in the morning and 
“ evening vapours, rise up like gem spires \bilaur, or crystal, spires ?] opposite onef 
Here, evidently, Bilaur, for the word means crystal, is referred to (which Avas south of 
Poh-ho), and also, or rather including, Tiraj-Mir of Shah Biza, BMsluih, which forms 
a portion of it, and respecting which Shdh lliza quoted the lines given at page 156 : — 

“ Zu-l-Karnain went towards tlie Koh-i-Kaf. 

He 8JIW it was a mouutaiu (range) like an emerald eleav/* Ete. 

It is also referred to and described at pages 157 and 187. 

The author of these surveys, also says, at page 188, Avith reference to a portion of 
this great snoAvy range — and his words may well be repeated here — “ you begin to 
“ ascend the mighty range, and, moving upwards in the direction of north, for a 
“ distance of four kuroh, roach a ridge of the moimtains, whore you come to a. 
“ halt. The crest of the range, which towers to the heavens, and Avhich from the 
“ abundance of ice and snow appears like unto bilaur, or crystal, lies on the left hand,*^ 
“ and the river of Chitrdl or !^ashkdr on the right.” 

The narrative of the Buddhist pilgrims, or agents rather, goes on to say, “ In the 
“ middle decade of the 11th month we entered the country of Slue Mi (Cashmere). { 

” The country is just beyond the Tsung-Ling mounhiins On the first 

“ decade of the 12th month we entered Ouchang (OudyAna). On the north, this 
” country borders on the Tsung-Ling mountains.” 

The next Buddhist pilgrim was Hiouen-Thsang, who Ansited these parts between 
the seventh and twenty-second year of the Muhammadan era, 629 —644 A.I)., between 
the reign of the infant Ardd-Sher, son of Sherwaiah, the Akdsirah, who nominally 


• The T^gi-Shabr of Yar-%:and is styled Mangshiii — ^l^fang-tsin ?— to this dtiy. 

t At page 187 Beal says Po-lu-lai is aolor. See the Dara’hs mentioned in the Forty -fourth Route, page 188. 
t It is very evident that, if these Buddhist agents came through the Kiishghar State into the kingdom of 
Poh-hO| and that is Bilaur, and subsequently entered 8uw&t, which Oudy&na is said to be, Shie Mi cannot 
possibly refer to Kashmir, but rather to some small territory immediately north-west of the Darali of Suwft. 
the B&sh\&e Dara’h probably. 
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exercised authority for a year and a half, in 628-29 A.D., and that of Yazdajird-i- 
Shahr-ytir, Hiouen-Tlisang having returned about the final extinction of the f-rAwi 
empire, by the murder of Yazdajird-i-Shahr-yiir, by a peasant of Marw, in 21 H.— 
642 A.D. Ho appears to have taken a more westerly route than his predecessors, by 
way of Shsish, also called Chaj (afteiwards known as Tash-kand, i.e., Stone-Town), 
and Khujand, to the Oxus, and to have entci’od the State of Tukhdrishiti, or the terri- 
tory ruled by the Ilayatilah. {See “ Tahakdt-i-Nasiri,” note 8, page 423.) Ho refers 
to the I’a-Mir under the name of Pho-mi-lo, and to Po-lu-la, supposed to he Bilaur, 
which he says is situated to the sontli of Pho-mi-lo; and, if the latter is the Pd-Mlr, 
which it app(* * * § ** ars to he, liis deseriplion of the situation of Bilaur is pretty correct, but, 
from his statements, Balti is not I'efcrrod to, neitlier was it included in, his Po-lu-la. 

Tlie earliest mention of Bilaur by a Midiammadan author which I can find at 
present is by ’Abd-Ullah-i-Khurddd-bih,* ah’cady mentioned Avith respect to thcKoh-i- 
Zalir. lie wrote previous to the year 300 11. (912 A.D.), in which he died. Quoting 
Abu Zaicl, the Ilakim, he says, “ Abu Zaid says that of the boundaries of Chin, the 
Khutan, the second Hindustan, the third Bilaur” ( A/h the vowels are 


first 


IS 


short, not long), “ and the fourth Yajiij Majdj.” ’Abd-Ullah must have been a con- 
temporary of Abd Zaid, for the latter was still Imng Avhen the former died. 

Abu Bihan, or Bd Rihilu, surnanied Al-Biruni, who wrote towards the close of the 
year 400 H. (1010 A.D.), in his account of the geography of Hind, says, respecting 
the mountains of that region (as I take it from Bashid-ud-T)in’s Jdmi’-ut-Tawdi'ikb, 
and the Panakati), “ Another koli (range of mountains), is Kalarchdl, and it is like a 
“ dome of bilaur (or crystal). It is like the koh of Damawand, which is never 

“ free from snow There ai’o other kohs (mountains) of bilaur, and on 

“ account, of their loftiness they are called Shainilan ” [in one copy, “ Ilaniilan,” wliich, 

from the first letter, must be incorrect, the Arabic ^ — h — not occurring in other 
than ’Arabic Avords. Anotlun’ copy has, “ And the mountains of bilaur (are) in 
the direction of Turkistan, named or known as Shamtlan ”]. “ After a journey of 

tAvelve days ” [in one copy “ tAvo days ”] “ the territory of Turkistan is I’cached, Avhich 
they call Mahii-rd-man, and the ruler thereof is called Bhut Shah.j; The toAvns are 
“ Gilgit,§ or Gilgtt, Asurali (Astdr), and Sab'as [also Avritten Silas, and Shaluis, for 
Chiias], and other places. The jjcoplo speak theTurki lang\iage, and the inhabitants 
" of Kash-mir suO’er greatly from their attacks and depredations. _ . 

“ Ab-i-Sind (Abac-Sin, or Indus) issues from the mountains of Amal 
“copy, Amak], out of the borders of the Turk, and the mountains of bilaur and 
“ [sia here] Shainilan. After twelve days’ [sic here also] journey you reach the 
“ (country of tlie?) KahabiiAvari [also written but evidently meant for 

“ Bhutawariyah, as it is a mere repetition of a previously quoted sentence], from 
“ Avhose depredations and irruptions the people of Kash-mir suffer.”!! 

Miuhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman, tlie son of Saraj-ud-Din, Muhammad, the author of 
the Tabakat-i-Kasiri, mention^: !?il;'.ur tAvo or three times in his account of the 
Sbansabani Tdjzik rulers of Bamian and Tukharistan, the first of whom began to 
reign about 550 H. (1155 A.D.). In the first place, Avhen referring to the territory 


. . . The 
[in another 


* See also “ Tabakat-i-N;l?iri/’ iioto to 922. 

f The word is not .spelt with 1 either in Persian or Turkish, — but the / is sometimes doul)lcd^Ai7/ai«r. 

A writer on Centnil Asia, in the “Quarterly lieview ’’for October, 1866, p«^?o 480, says, “ The name oJ\ 
“ Bohr or Belur was v7iknow7i to the old Mahommedan geoyrajthers, and is very rarely u.scd even by modern 

Arabic or JVrsiari write rs.” The opposite is tlic fact, however, as herein proved, for both p(;i‘Sons mentioned 
arc ^Inhammndans and old f^eo^rnphers. 

J The Kash-iniris ot the [irescnt day style all Dfird.s by the general name of Bhut. 

§ Miijrtr Biddulpli, in his hook “Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh,” tells us that Gilgit is a very modern name. 
He says (page 20), “ Tlu! ancient name of it was Sargm,*^ and that, “later, the name of Gilgit was given to it,” 
and that “ the Sikh and Dogni conquerors ” have changed it to Gilgit. Here we have a proof of its being 
culled Gilgit upwards of eight centuries and a half ago. His opinion that “ Mahornmedanisin appeared in 
“ Gilgit about the (uid of the 13th century,” is equally erroneous, for Bibar Badshah, and the Yusufzi 
chroniclers, ti ll ns that I.diim was unknown in these parts; and, even later, the Mirza., Muhammad Haidar, tells 
us it was ;i Kafiristan in his day. 

II Al-Biruni is r(*ndei(.Ml differently in “ Elliot,” Vol. I,, page 46, ill the folloAving manner: — 

“Then there are the inountaiiiH of Billur in the direction of Turkistan, which arc denominated ShaxnlUn* 

“ In two days’ jouriu^y you arrive at [.«cj ’Furkistan, where the Bhutawariyas dwell. Their king is c^od 
“ Bhiit Shah, and their countries (bilad) are Gilgit, Asurn, Salas,” (fee. In a footnote between brackets it is 
added that “ the Bill lir-iagh, or crystal mountains,” run north /ArowjrA Badnkhshdn, which is a great error. 
In his “ Biographicjil Index” this is very dilfereiitly translated, and more correctly I think. See remarks on 
Bilaur, at page 302. 

A little faithcr on (page 64) it is said that “ the Sind river rises in the mountains of Amak, on the borders 

of the I'urkish country. Passing the mountains of Bilur [sir here], and Shamildu, ii reaches in two dajia^f 

** journey the country of the Bhutawari Turks.” See also note 6 to this paragraph in Elliot. 
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ruled over by these Sultans, he says (page 421), “ That tract of country has also been 
famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the countries of the world, for its 
” mines of gold, silver, rubies, and crystal {bilaur), bejadah {Jade),* and other 
“ precious things.” Again, at page 423, he says : “ Malik Fakhr- ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
having ascended the throne, the adjacent “ hill teiTitories, [namely] the mountain 
tract of Shaknan, Tukhai’istan, as far as Dai’-giin, and Bilaur, and the tracts towards 
“ Turkisfcin, to the boundaries of Wakhsh and Badakhshau, the whole came under 
“ his jurisdiction.” To the above a note is appended in Avhich I mention the dis- 
crepancy which exists respecting the name of Dar-giin, and that ojie of the l)est coi)ie8 
of the text has Bar-kot, Bar-kvit, or Bar-got, k and g in Persian, unless specially 
marked, being intended to represent botli. 

It is not improbable that Barkut, mentioned at page 188 of these Notes, is tlie place 
refei'red to by Minhaj-ud-Bin,‘ which is the name of a darah situated to the north of 
the route from Chitral to Warshigum and Gilgit and Saigur — in the very tract of the 
pilgriiris, liwui Seng and Sung Yun — the chief place in which gives name to the 
dara’h, and no other than the scone of Ilay ward’s murder. See noteH, page 188, and 
t, page 180. This dara’h would itself be included in Bilaur according to Muhammad 
‘ lav’s definition of its boundaries ; and in the note 1, page 423, of the Tabakat-i- 


Nasiri, to the Avords “ Bar-giin and Bilaur,” the former of which I now believe to be 

oldest copy of the text has 


Bar- gun 


of 


meant for Barkut, I mention that “ the 

Bilaur.” In another place, page 431, the author of the Tabakat-i-Ndsiri says, 
that the dominions of tlic Sultan, Bahd-ud-Bin, Sam, extended “ in the east, as far as 

the frontier of Kash-mir ; in the west, as far as the boundary of Tirmid and Balkh ; 
“ north, as far as the bounds of Kashghar ; and south, as far as Ghiir and 
“ Gliarjistiin.” 

Bilaur is contained in the Zij-i-Il-Khani, or Astronomical Tables of the Khwsljah, 
Na§ir-ud-Bin, Muhammad, the Tiisi, and is said to bo situated in lat. 37” and long. 108.“ 
This would just bring it between Balti, the Darali of Mastiich, and the Sarigh Kol, 
which agrees pretty closely with Muhammad Haidar’s explanation. The Tiisi’s I’ables 
were compiled in the year after the Tabakat-i-Naijiri was completed, namely in 659 H. 
(1261 A.B. ) ; and a deal about the Tiisi, and his doings, will be found in that History 
respecting the capture of Baghdad by the Mughals, and the erection of the Observatory 
near Maraghah. 

The dominions of the Sultans of Bamian and Tukharistan, according to the Jahan- 
Ara, and other works, are also said to have extended north to the teiTitory of Kdsh- 
ghar ; south to Gluir and Gharjistan ; east to Kash-mir (as it was then constituted) ; 
and west as far as 'lirmiz or Tirmid. 

The niixt mention of Bilaur is contained in the Asar-ul-Bilad, of Zakariyd, son of 
Muhammad, a native of Kazwin, Avho Avrote a feiv years after Minhaj-ud-Bui, but it is 
very brief. “ Bilaur is a nook {lit., a corner) in one niauza' in which snoAV falls 
“ without intermission for three months in the year, and the suia’s orb does not 
“ appear.” Where it lies is not mentioned, but it is further stated that, “ There is an 
“ idol temple therein, in Avhich is an idol in the form of a female, and by its 
” means diseases of long standing are cured. The sick person is brought to this idol, 
“ and his or her tAVO hands arc jilaecd on the tAVO breasts of the idol, on AAdiieh two 
“ drops issue from them— one from each breast. These arc mixed Avith Avater and 
“ given to the sick person to drink, and a cure is effected.” 

Bilaur is also mentioned in the annals of Kash-mir. The Sultan, Shihsib-ud-Bin, 
son of ’Ahl-ud-Bin, succeeded his father in the sovereignty of Kash-mir in 761 H. 
(1360 A.B.), but some say in 768 H., and others, in 760 H. After he became firmly 
established on the throne, he prepared to undertake foreign conquests, or rather, 
inroads into other countries. First he subdued Pakhla’i, the Gakhars, and Siwad-i- 
Gibar. Ho then appears to have turned his arms north waixls, reducing Bar-Bd 
and Gilgit (in the same direction that the present Kash-mir ruler has been pushing 
his encroachments), and to have entered Badakhshan. “ After this he entered the 
“ kohwtdn of Bilaur ” — Muhammad Haidar describes it as a kohistdn — “ and advanced 


* Jade has, for centuries, been deemed by the 'Turks, Tattars, Mughals, and Kli4.a-is, a sure protection 
against lightning, whicli, in Miighalistau, and adjoining parts, from the beginning of spring to the end of 
summer, is said to be fearful. The jade stone is supposed to divert lightning from persons who wear it about 
them, and also from the place in which it is contained. Another of the precious qualities it is said to possess 
is, that a ctfp or vessel made from it flies to pieces if poison is put into it ; and liquor imbibed from a vessel 
of jade is said to allay irregular palpitations of the heart. It is also known as the ^^yadah or rain stone. 
See my “ Translation of the TabaWt-i-Nd^iri,” note to;.page 941, and note 2, page 1109. 

. It is the nephrite which was so much esteemed in l^rope in the middle ages, and kept about, the person be* 
calise it was conside^ a cure or remedy for diseases of the kidneys, hence the name, particularly the gravel or 
stone in the bla^dcr.^ It was probably first brought into Europe when Bdtd IDidn invaded it. 

Oo 2 
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into Tibbat, at that time subject to the ruler of Kdshghar.”* He defeated that ruler 
(the governor, or some^uhordinate commander), and subsequently, by way of Tibbat, 
entered the tchitory of the Eajah of Nagar-Kot, and reduced it under his sway, 
Shihslb-ud-Din died in 780 H. (1378-79 A.I).)t 

The time in question was favourable for an invasion of the dominions of Chaghatde 
Khdn’s descendants. Since the decease of the Taramshlrin Khdn, mentioned at 
page 113, a period of thirty years, eight Khdns bad succeeded, and all was in disorder. 
In 761 n. Tughluk Timiir Khdn.J the Bddshdh of Mugbalistdn, of another branch of 
the Cbagbatde family, invaded Mdward-un-Nahr, and Amir Timur, the Barlds Mughal, 
into whose possession the appanage of Cbaghatde was about to pass, was then coming 
into prominent notice. 

TJio Afghan chief and poet, Khusbdidi Khan, the Khatak, who lived between 1613 
and 1691, A .D., in a poem on Suwdt,§ written in the -Pus’hto or Afghdn language, 
says : — 

‘‘ On the north it is lioumlod by the Bilaiiristim moiintaiiiH ; 

To the cast lies Kash-mir ; to tlic west Kabul and Badakhshan.*’ Etc. 

This description, as far as it goes, agrees with Muhammad Haidar’s, and these 
Bilauiistdn mountains, of course, arc the same as are mentioned liy the old travellers 
under the name of Bclut-tagb, meant for Bilaur-Tagh — the original name with a Turki 
word, Tdgb, for Koh or mountain range, alfixal, and the r changed into t by 
the Turk ])eop]e proljably — only the old travellers refer to the northern parts of 
Bilaur nearest the tcnitoiy of Kjishgbar, while Khush-lidl Khan alludes to its 
southern part lying nearest to Sinviit, for Bilaur is a maze of mountain country, 
containing within its area, probably, a greater number of giant mountain peaks than 
any similar area in the world.ll Abu-l-Pazl calls the mountains bounding 8uwat and 
Pakhla’i on the north and north-west, “ the mountains of Kator.” See page 279. 


* As Kushghiir, at this |un'io(l, was ruh'd liy Mughals, it is not to bo wondered at that tlu‘y left their 
•impression in the parts subject to tbern, and, consotpiently, it is not surprising that “in IInn/.a there is a 
tradition preservtMl of the occurrence, at sonu? rcmoti^ ptadod, of a Mongol [Mughal ?] invasion;” hut “an 
Aryan race,” whose inollier tongue i.s “ Chagaiae Turki ” is, certainly, very wonderful. ChaghaUie Tiirki is, 
1 expect, much like »Iuji Turki, or Uktac Turki, Tuli Turki, or (.’hingiz Kh.-iri Turki. See Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
page 1144, note 7, and Biddulph’s “ 'lYibcs of the Hindoo Koosh.” 

j Shiluib ufl-Din was buried in the mahaliah of Baldi-mar, on the banks of tho Bihat or Jhilain, at the 
Langnr fouiulcJ by him, and called alter his name. 

J He was not one of the Chaghatao family hitherto ruling over Kushghar, but another branch, descended 
from Dowa Khan, son of Ibiriik Khan, a great-grandson of Chaghattie Khan, 

§ A portion of this jiocni has been already given in the account of the Daradi of Sinvjit, pages 198 and 204, 
etc. 

Ij AVilford sa} s, in (he ‘^Asinlic llesearehe.*?,” Vol. VITT., page 330, that “ Apararena or the west, is the 
“ Liloda lake, fioin which issues the Apara-Gan’dieii or Western GnnMieji, eulled the CInieshu in the Bunlmls, 
Oxushy tlu* Greeks, and Goeshu hy the natives. 'Phis lake, which is the source of llie Oxus, noticed in 
some maps : by the natives it is called ew/, or the lake, and by Persian authors Divsarjtii. Deva-sara, in 
Sanskrit, signilies the lake of the gods, or tl divine lake. Acconling to them it is near the mountains of 
And(‘inas, from tlu* Sanskrit And’lia *1 amasa, both words implying darkness, but being joined together, they 
“ inijdy it in a .'superlative degree ; ami it I.s tbo nuine of one of the division.s of hell. On the summit is the 
“ Belury or dark country of the maps.” 

Elphinstom*, in his Ae< ount of Cauhnl,” lias a good deal about “ Belur Tag ” and “ BvAoot Tamjh'^ At 
page 1 13 (.second editifin), lu? says, “Our maps eall the range which luns from Mooz 'laugh to Hindoo Coosh, 
“ Belur 'Jag, which is evidently a eoiTuptioii of the'Furkisli words Bvloot Ttntgh^ or Cloudy Mountains. As I 
know of no general name appli(*d by the people of Toorkistan to this range,! shall us(’ the term Beloot Taiigh 
“ for it, on the few occasions .1 shall have for mentioning it. 

“ Beloot Tail gh forms tin*, boundary birtween the political divisions of Tiidopcndent Toorkistan and Chinese 
“Toorkistan.” Ilcre llie writer is greatly in error. “I kno\v of no blanches .sent our hy Beloot Taiigh 
“ towards the (‘ast. 'Fo the w('st it scuds out several brandies, . . . The most .‘Southerly of them bounds 

“ Budukhsliaun on the north.” This is a still greater error. “ The Oxus rises in a glacier near Pooshtee 
“ Khur, a lofty peak of Ihdoot Taugh, in the most northerly jmrt of Biulukhshaun.” Here be confuses the 
Palpi-Sang or river of CJiitral, or Kilshkiir, witli tlu! Oxus. I have noticed how the irror of “ Pooshtee Khur” 
has arisen at page IGO, for no such place exists. Further on he says that “ Bokhaura lies between the Oxus, 

“ the desert, and the mountainous countries under Beloot Taugh All the country west of Beloot 

“ Taugh, ami noi th of tire Oxus, i.s called 'roorki.stan, a term which may be extended to the east of Beloot 

“ 'J aiigh Th(‘ range of Soliniauii commences nearly to the south of the point where Beloot Taugh 

“ i.s joinc'd to Hindoo Coosh The next river is tliat of Kauslikhaur, which rises in Pooshtee 

“ Khun [it was Khur before], the peak in Beeloot Taugh, which contains the source of the. Oxus. The 
“ Kauslikhaur river is.-m‘s from the oppo.site side of tlie peak, and is divided from tho Oxus by the chain of 
“ Beloot 'l augh, which runs along its right bank as far as Hindoo Coosh.” In the Appendix, in his notice 
of “ Budukhsiinun,” the same author says, “ Budukhsliaun, though an extensive (Hiuntry, seems to he but one 
“ great valley running up from the. province of Bulkli to Beloot Taugh, bciwcon the. highlands connected with 
“ the Pameie and tin* range of Hindoo Coo.sh. The nearest |)iirt.s of Hindoo Coosh and Bdoot<Taug1i ai’O 
“ inhabited by ( -aufirs, whose territory conseiiuently bounds Budukhshaun on the south and east.” Here his 
information i.s prelly eornet, but it is spoiled by the following ; — “The part of Beloot Taugh within Budukh- 
shnun produces iron,” etc. Again: “ Wo found that the ncare.st Kaushkaur [he means Iyashl|;ar] was UU 
extensive^, but mountainous and ill-inhabited country, lying to the west [he certainly m^ans east from whkt 
follows] of Budukhshaun, from which it was divided by Beloot Taugh ; having Little Tibet on the eastji thO 
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These mountains are described in Astley’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, under 


“ Pamcrc on tlie north, and the ridgo of Hindoo Coosh on the Boutli That^to tho west is called 

“ Chitraul, and has been soinetimes invaded from Buduklishaun, tliough d<;fended hy Hdoot; Taugh and the 
u river of Kaushkaur.” 

t Althougli there are many errors in El})hiii stone’s account, still ho is correct in many of his remarks. 

Moorcroft says (Vol. 1., p. 271), “ On ascending the Behit T;ig mountains towards Ihulakhslian, the first 
“ place of note is Panja, the capital of Wakharu [Wakhan ?], a district partly subject to Badakhshan, partly to 
“ Yarkanil, Ft is situated on the Panj river, tlie main branch of the Oxus, which rises hy two heads, one in 
“ the Pamcr mountains, and one from the direction of MastucFi.” 

ThoMunshi, Faiz-Baklisli, in his “Journey from Peshawar to Kashgar” in 1870, also refers to “ /?o/r/r,” as 
he styles it. lie says: — “the Pamir steppes conneet several chains of mouiitahis, viz., the Hindu Kush, in 
“ the south-west ; the Keun Lueii, in the (?ast; the Kara Korani, i?i the Bolar [!] ; the Thijin Shan chain, in 
“ the nortli.” See page 295. The main mountain range of Miighulistan of the Alirza, Miihaininad Haidar, is, 
of course, the Thi?in-Shan of the Chinese, of which the Pa-Mir and Alai*, and those ranges running south of 
Ytir-kand towards Tihbat, and fiirther south-east towards the ocean, are but branches, as he describes thinn. 

h^aiz-Bakhsli continues : — “ The 'rurkistaii geographers call Bolar by (lie name of Bolar Tagh, and state 
“ that the Oxus rises in those hills [the “ Turkist/in geographers ” h(‘r(i appear to ho h-Ijiliin stone, the ronuirks 
“ being strikingly similar]. In the 'Furkisli lapguage, IVik or Tagh, gh and h bt*ing <*xchangoable, means a 
“ mountain; Biliir [.vie, Bolar before] means crystal. The name may, perhaps, have been giv(‘n owing to the 
“ perpetual snow on the lofty peaks presenting ilio appearance of crystal. Another tradition gives the name 
“ as Bulat lYigh, which means mountain of clouds, and on the siimniits of these mountains (‘loiids are always 
“ present. By constant use tlie narac may have been changed into Hilnr lagh by the 'Furks [what a jumble! 
“ h(‘re wo bavij Bolar, iind Bolar Tdg/i, Bilitr, Bulat Tagh, tand Bilur Tagh, in about the same number of 
“ lines, and all referring to Bilaur]. On the whole, it appears certain that the Turkistan territory is surrounded 
“ on three sides hy the same chain of moiiiitains.” Here he is not far wrong. He eoiilinues : — “ 'Fhe author 
“ of ‘ Tarikh-i-Ivasliidi (Jliazan Khan,' namely, Khowaja [.v/c] Ihishid-inl-din Wazir, and ^lirza Haidar Kash- 
“ ghari, till? author of ^ Tarikh-i-Hashidi,’ and Khowaja .Ata-ul-Mulk Juv.aini, the author of ‘ Tarikh-i-Jahdn 
“ Kusha,’ slate unanimously that the western jiortion of the Kashghar territory is designated tlie Daslit-i-Alae, 
“ which is the table-land of Bilur 'Fak [no such statement as this will be found in either of the works men- 
“ tioned, but what Muhammad Haidar says is exactly as I have rendered it. Here we have ‘ Bilur Tuk ’ 
“ tainted with both ‘ mistake and lie! ion ’], similar with the Pamir Steppes to tho w^est of Yarkand. It is 
“ (‘xjilained tiuit the chain on tliree siiles, described above, is one and tlie same [no: Mubsinunad Haidar says 
“ they are branches]. 'Flu; portion between Kashghar :ind Farghana is called Alai and Bilur T.ik [/and Biliir 
“ 'Fak ’ is not contained in the Tarikh-i-KasluMi, but for what it does contain see page 295] ; that between 
“ Badakhshan and Yarkand is designated Fauiiv, or Bam-i-I)unya (roof of tho Avorld), and the portion between 
Ahha Sunju [this is how '(Jkbah — a Pass — is spelt, perhaps?] and Iskardu is designated Balti, which 
“ belongs to Little 'J'ibet.” Wherever else Faiz-Bakhsli may have obtained the tcnin “ Bani-i-l)iinya,” it is 
certainly not contained in either of tlie 'lYinklis quoted, but it is Muhammad Ilaidar who quotes tin; Janii*-ut- 
Tawarikh and the Jahan-Kushac ; and in quoting liim Faiz-Hakhsh quoted those works as though he had seen 
them, winch I do not tliiiik he has : they are ratlier rare works, and not to lie f'ound (?verywhere. Muhammad 
Haidar also quotes the “ *Jinn-i-( Jiti-Nuimie.'’ Muhammad Haidar, moreover, does not say that the portion 
of the range lying between Kaslighar and Farglianali is called “Biliir IVik.” 

The names of Bolar ainl Bolar Tagh are repeat (*dly mentioned in the “ Yarkand Mission Keport.” We 
have Bolortagh, and “ Miizlagh or Ice Mountain of Bolor'* (page 21), “ Ihiltistan, or Bolor [which it 
certainly is not], and “ IVimir, or So, from this, IMuztagh is Bolor, and Ball istan is Holer, and 

Pamir is also 15olor, but Muhammad Haidar says that “ Balti tenninates at Bilaur.” 

The late Mr. K. B. Sliaw^, on the contrary, as-surcs us that the Kirghiz apply the name of “Bolor” to 
Chitral, and not to Biilti ; and that the “ 'Fhian Shan or Mooztagh mountains ” are tin; same. Subsequently 
(“' Stray Ariaiis in Tibet,” Journal 15cngal As. Soe. for 1878, page 35) ho tells us that “Dardistau proper” is 
the “ ancient Bolor T 

In till* “ lleport ” we again have, — “ Sirikiil or Sarigli Kul, an entirely mountainous district, wedged in at 
“ tin; point of juncture of the Bolortagh range with the Hindu-Kiish, where it joins the great Himalaya 
“ chain. . . . To the nortli ward and westward it is separated from P.in^y' V>y the Tagharma moiiiitaiu and 

“ its emanations, and to the southivard .and eastward from the independent lirtii; Stales of ^’asin ami Kunjut 
“ by tlu; ^luztagh or Glacier rnounlaiii [above we were told that Mnzt:igh means ‘ Ice Mount.iin of Bolor’], 
“ and its lolly western peaks called Taglming, or Taghdumbasli, or ^lountain Head [This is what anotlicr 
member of the Mission, Colonel T. E. Gordon, calls ‘ Tdghdunbdsti Pamir’], where meet, :is in tin; point of 
“ section of a cross, the four great mountain systems of the Asiatic continent, vi/., tlu; Himalaya :ind Hindii 
“ Kush, separating Tartnry from India [what is Tarlary after this, and what is Tnrkist.in ?], and tin; Sulcman, 
“and Bolor ranges, dividing those; two great eountries into their respect iv(* di^^ti net geographical regions ; 
“ the table-lands of Kliurassan [what is Khurassan ? Is all between the plains of India and the Bud-i-Sind 
“ wa Hind, otherwise the Ilirmaud, ‘ Khuras>an ’ ?], .and flic^ jdains of liulia ( ii the one hand, .‘ind tlu; valley of 
“ the Oxus and tlic basin of the Turiin on tin; other. ’ From this it will be nolie«;d that the “Bolor ranges” 
arc exceedingly extensive. 

In another place (page 21) the same writer (Bellew) says, that “ the iccstern boundary of Kashghur is 
formed by tho eastern slope of the Alai and Pamir plateaux,” which is undonhtedly correct, according to 
Mul]iammad Haidar’.s statement, but llicn follows, “and the eastern watershed of the Bolor moantarns, or 
“ BolortdgliT From this, “the onsterii slept? of the Alai and Pamir idateaux ” must bi; jiarallel to the “ Bolor 
“ mountains,”. or a continuation of them, but whether north of the former, or south, wc arc not informed, and 
we find that Baltistnn is Bolor, so is Pamir, and so is Miizlagh, 

111 the same writer’s work, however, entitled “ Kashmir and Kashghar,'’ at page 1, wc are told that “ Turk- 
“ land is separated from the corresponding basin of the Oxus— tbe Khanate of Bukhara — by tlie Bolor 
“ mountaiuH and Piirair steppes, which, extending north and south, connect the two mountain barriers.” 'Fho 
“ Tianslnfn and Kucnlun ” he refers to. At page 251, however, wc again have “ the Bolor or Pamir 
“ steppes.” 

On the other hand, another incinber of the Mission, Captain H. Trotter, R.E., says, “ East of the PAmir 
** range there is an extensive plateau, which stretches from the Muztagh range [which is Belle w’s ‘ Ice 
‘ mountain of Bdlor ’] of the Himalaya mountains up to the south Khokand range.” 

Bellew continues : “ This P^mfr steppo I have designated Bolortdgh.” Have steppe and i&gh then tho 
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the name of the “ Belur mountains,” separating the dominions of the Great Mughal* 
from Grand Tartavy. “ Tlicy are (jailed in the Mongol (Turk) language, Belur Ta‘»h, 
” or the dark mountains. In them rises the river Amu, there eJillod Ilarat ; on the 
“ north side of whieh Badakhshan stands, about one hundred mihjs from its source.” 

In the map from the J(>suits’ surveys, and Kyrillow’s map of Russia, the Bcldr 
Tagh, or Dark Mountains, are laid down as lying between the sources of the Oxus 
and the Kashghar State : in fact, tluj position of the Pd-Mir, but a little too far north, 
as Polo had described them long before. ’ 

In the version of Polo’s travels in the same collection, the Venetian Avriter says : 

** Beyond Balaxian (B-idakhshan) is a river, wlujrcon stand many castles and villao’es. 

“ Three stages farther is the province of Vokan (Wjikhaii), three days’ 

“ journey in length and bnjadth lienee, proceeding E.N.E., you ascend 

“ fcjr three days and come to” (the MSS. vary -or, “you arrire at,” etc.) “the 
“highest mountain (ranger) in the world, wlicre, between two great hills (ranges 
“ of mountains?), is a large lake, wlmnce runs a fine river through a plain. Near it 
“ are. charming pastures, and wild shec'p, with horns some six spans long, of which 
“ they make divers sorts of vessels. This plain (stc'ppc—tahle-land), called Tamer, 
“ is twelve stages long, but quite uninhabited, and so cold that no birds are seen. 
“ From hence the road lies E.N.E. forty days’ farther through the mountains, hillsj 
“ and valleys ; in which arc many rivers (he means, of course, minor rivers), but no 


same signifiwitiou ? See the extraels I have given from the olJ trjivellcr.s, aiul from Elphin.stone ; Lolor T.4»li 
appears in tlic Jesuits’ maps iieurly two ceriltirics before tlie Y.ukand Mission was nppointeJ. Agiiiii, at puge 
166 of the “ Keport,” we iirc informed tliat, “iiceording to Mirza lluiaur, Kasligar is boumled wiist by Sliasli 
“and the high momitiiins of Kolor, whicli form ii cliiiui from imrlli. to south, when they join tlic i-iinge 
“of Mogholisliiti.” Tliis, uitor what has before been mciiliotud, is astounding, but is not to be found 
in the copies of the Mirza, Muhammad Ilaidm’s work, which 1 liave ))eru.sed, nor do 1 think such a state- 
ment will be found in any copy of it. See the c.xtract at page 29.4. Nearly all the ohl inai)s, it is true, 
have the “ Bchir Tiigh,” so indicated, intending to represent, 1 imagine, the northern limits of Bilnur, or 
BUaurisliin. ’ 


At page 167 of the Bciiort it is stated that Ababakr’s general, Mir Wali, “ in the early career of his ma-ster 

1 1 1.! i....! 1. !... 1 .. j f* Tl . I A . ,1. _ 1 i nr* . . . » — . .. " * 


Chop-'in of the Kiishgharis. Baltislan must be an o.’Uen.sive territory if it extends west as far ns “ Oayria^m ” 
and “ Diirwazi Wakhau,” because at page 24 of the “Keport ” we are told, as IxJoro noticed, that Bnhrslan 
is Bolor. Abii-Bikr never obtained a footing in Kash-mir, but, “ as far as the frontier of Kash-niir 
and Muliammad Haidar was the first Mughal on rmml who penetrated into it from the north, althon<Th 
it was more than once invwled by the Mughaisfroin the south, after the downfall of the Khwarazmi empire,” 
Lieulenaiit-Colouel T. E. Gordon writes (“Report,” page 231) : “We made repeated inquiries from 
“Kirghiz and Wukhis, and Fatkdi Ali Jihnh, regarding ‘Bdlor,’ os a name for any mountain, country, or 
“ place, but all professed perfect igiioranec of it.” Had inquiry la;en made for the Kohistiin of Bilaur, the 
Kirghiz might have proved not (piite so ignonuil, !>ut, notwithstanding this statement, 1 find the same writer 
referring to “ Bilaur Bas, 2.5 miles below the lake of Great Pamir, or Wooil’s lake.” 

In another place, Captain II. Trotter likewise refers to “ Bilaur Ba.s,” ami also remarks that “ The old 
“ Chinese gcographeis, who did indeed link togethm- the ‘ Bolor ’ {su^ and tho ‘ Karakoram,’ under the common 
“ name ol ‘ Tsung l.ing ’ or ‘ Onion Moiuitains,’ were not far wrong in their ideas.” 

In the liilrodiiclion to the new edition of Wood’s « Oxus,” before referred to, Colonel Yule says (page ly,), 
“ with regard to Bolor, I will only state here the conclusion that there is no real evidence for the existmico of 
“ a state, town, or river, called Bolor, on the wc.stcru side of Pamir, and my opinion that the name has become 
so taintctl, fust bj- mistake, and next by fiction, that it would be well rigidly to exclude it from geo*^raphy 
“for the future.” These remarks may apply to a Bolor toest of tho PA-Mir, but tho error has Iwen in 
mistaking Bolor for Bilaur ; and to exclude tho name from geography east and south of the Pd-Mir is scarcely 
necessary. ^ 

In a note he adds that “ M. SevertzolT’s suggestion, that the Chinese name of Tsungling should be adopted 
“ by geographers for tho mountain mass in <iue.stion, is well worthy of attention.” 

Major J. Biddiilph, in his book “Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh ” (page 147), says, “The Bolor of Marco 
“ Polo was probably Sirikol, which, no doubt, formed part of the Baltistan kingdom.” Mirza Haidar, however, 
shows that “ Sirikol ” did not form any part of “ Baltistan.” 

In another place (jmge 146), he says, “ There can be, I think, little doubt that it is to Iskardo we must look 
“ for (be eenln; of the (indent kingdom of Bolor, ns suggested by Genoial Cunningliara, In Giigit, Hnnzo, 
« ***" wc,stward, the name Iskardo is almost unknown, and the place is called 

^ ‘ Palm-,’ ‘ Bal.irs,’ or ‘ Balornts.’” I do not gather, however, from the hasty glance given to Major Biddulph’s 


i. notice iJiat Major niddulph appears to appljr the name of “ IJimlco Koosh,” not only to Iho Hindfi 
K(Vi toim lhnc.s called, after one of its passc5s, Hindu Kush (with short u\ but also to the mountains 

iinding the lyi-sl^har State oa the south-west and south. If so it is a mistake. Moorcroft and Trebeck 
rroiieou.sly style the same mountains Pamcr.” See Vol. 1., pnge 365, t 

I have brought the.se variou.s statements together here to show tho conflicting state of tho case for and 
against tile existence of Bilaur or Bilnuristuu, when at the same time, the matter lies in a nutshell, and its 
position, features, and hounilaries, had bceu already pointed out by the Mirzd, Muhammad Uaidar, upwards of 
three centuries and u half ago. • : 

• See page 309. 
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“ habitations, or any herb. Tlie country is called Beloro. The tops of the mountains, 
“ indeed, arc inhabited by a wild idolatrous people ” (the Spin Kafiris, doubtless, are 
here reftjrred to). 

Polo’s description, as above given,- is tolerably correct, save as to the direction, 
which is a little too far to the north, and the distance between the lake and 

the country of “lleloib,” but his probable meaning is, that Irom the Pa-Mij- it extends 
about forty stages farther eastward. This seems the more probable, because he says 
Kaskar (Kashghav) is but four days’ journey in extent. It is very strange, however, 
that he does not give the name of the “ fine river ” and “ large lake.” 

In the Jesuits’ maps, the mountains called “ Beldr Tagli ” are laid down between 
Badakhshan and Yav-kand, but are also made to extend a little too far north. 

Klaproth’s description of Bilaur and parts adjacent, extracted from Chinese accounts, 
is quite correct, and confirms what the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, said centuries 
before, that Balti is totally distinct from Bilaur, wliich lies cast of Badakhshan, and 
south-west of Ydr-kand, and, a part of it, north of Balti. Tlui submission of the ruler 
of Kashkar to the Chinese Covernment I have referred to elsewhere.* 

Klaproth, translating from the Chinese Imperial Geography, says (“ Magasin 
Asiatique,” Vol 1., page 96) : — 

“ This <*ount ry [Bolor, as he spells it] is situated to the south-west of Yarkiang and 
to the east of Badakhchan. Tlie route by which its tribute reaches Pekin is the same 
as for that of other 3iluhammada.n countries. Under the llan (dynasty) Bolor was 
made part of Ou-tehha ; under the Goei it was the kingdom of A Keou khiang. 

“ In IT-IO, its ])rince, Chakhou Clmmed [may beChakou ChahAmed],t submitted to 


* See page 187. 

t Tlii-s mitjfU be n‘ii(l Sliali KIiiisIi-AiihkI. See pages 154 and 188, where the fuel of Kashkar being subject 
to China is menlioiied. 

Major llidthilph, in his book, 'rribe.s of the Hindoo Koosh,” gives Tables of tlio Katooiv of Chitral,” and 
the “ Kusliwakte of Vtissin.” IltJ says (page 150) tlnii towards the end of the sixteenth, or Iteginning of the 
sevenleontli century (I will, bu- example, say from 1(>95 — 1705 A. I).), th(^ Ihoii “ Rcis^' as he spells Ka’is, “of 
“ the same family as the rulers of Gilgit lieforo the introduction of Mahommedani.sm,” adopte»l “a certain Baba 
“ Eyonb, said to have been of a noble Khorasaii family and, according to tli(» same I'aliles, the grt‘at great 
grandson of this Baba Aiyub, named “ Maliommod Beg,” which is a curiously Turkish name for a laj/ik, had 
live sous, two of whom were t win.s, and namcMl respectively, “ Slnih Ivhush A mad ” and “ Shah Khushwakt,” 
and a third was called “ Shall Kaloor.” 

Then we arc toLl that “ Shah Khnsh Amad was wanting in ability,” and wa.s therefore “set aside in favour 
“ of Katoor, from whom tlie presimt Katoor family are descended.” Consociiiently, this “ Sliah Kliush Amad” 
cannot be the sanu? as Klaiirolh’s Chakhou Cliamcd, who submitted to the Chinc.sc' in 1749, and who appears, 
from Klaproth’s extract, to have been still alive in I7ti3 and 17G9, for the foi’int r, liaving been s/t aside, could 
not have reigned. If we allow an average of but twenty years to each geiUTalioii of this Balwi Aiyub’s 
dcsc(*ndaiit.s iroin 1705 tbe following will be the result. T give the names as tliey npjicar in Major Biddulph’a 
book : — 

1st, Baba Eyoub, lG9o — 1705. 

2ud, Shah Midhat, 1705—1725. 

3rd, Shall Madad, 1725—1745. 

4lh, Shah Saiigali, 1745 — 1765. 

5th, Mahaiumed Beg, 17G5 — 1785. 

' Glh, Khiish Amad (and Re/.a, his brother), 1785 — 1805, 

7th, Shah Afzal I, (his brother’s son was father of Khan Bahaih'or), 1805 — 1830. 

8th, Sliah Katoor [Shali-i-Kator, father of Tajammul Shahj, 1830 — 1850. 

9th, Shah Afzal 11., 1850—1870. 

This last-mentioned eliief was the father of the Aimln-iil-Mulk, the present ruler of C’liitnil, ainl died in 1858. 
The first “ Shah Afzal, son of Katoor, the founder of the Katoore dynasty, and hrollu*!* of Khusli Amad,” had 
four sons, one of whom is named in this table, “Khan Bahadoor.” 'Fhe name of Kluin Bahadur, Badslnih, 
Chief of Shagliut, is mentioned at page 158 of these “Notes,” but he was tbe chief of that territory iu 1789-90, 
whereas, allowing twenty years for each generation, his time would be from 1830 to 1850. Khnsli Amad’s 
father likewise had a son, named “ Reza,” and according to this Table, “Rezn” won I^I m^ Kluin Bahadur's 
grandfather’s brother. “ Reza” is, doubtless, naaint for Riza; and tlie Mir, Sluili Riz.i, Mtlshah of Dnish, the 
personal friend and informant of the author of these surveys, was contemjioraiy with Khan Baluidur, Budshali ; 
and the latter, if not very young in 1789-90, could not liave been much, if at all, past nuMdh* age from what is 
said about him at page 154, consequently, it is scarcely possible that Kluin Baluidur could have been the 
contemporary of his great grandfather’s brother, otherwise the years 1785 to 1805 would agree very well for 
Shjih Rizd. 

If we allow fifteen, or even ten, years between each generation, the periods will scarcely agree better 

Ist, Baba Eyoub, 1695 — 1705. 

2nd, Shall Mihdat, 1705 — 1720, or 1705 — 1715. 

3rd, Shah Madad, 1720—1735, or 17J5— 1725. 

4th, Shah Sangali, 1735— 1750^or 1725— 1735. 

* 5tli, Muhammad Beg, 1750 — 1765, or 1735 — 1745. 

6th, Kush Amad, and Rezo, his brother, 1765 — 1780, or 1745 — 1755. 

7th, Shah Afzal I. (father of Khan Bahadoor), 1780—1795, or 1755 — 1765. 

8th, Shah Katoor II., 1795—1810, or 1765— 1775. 

9th, Shah Afzal II., 1810—1825, or 1775—1786. 

Oc 4 
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the Chinese, and his territory was included within the limits of the empire. The year 
following, ho despatched Chah Bek as an ambassador to the •Emperor, who received 
him with kindness, bade him to a feast, and delivered to him a diploma for his 
master. 

In 1763, another ambassador took the tribute, consisting of swords and battle- 
axes. The year after that, this country (Bolor) was invaded by Sultan-chah of 
Badakhchan ; then the Prince of Bolor sought aid from tlie Chinese General com- 
manding at Yarkiaiig. lie called upon Sultan-chah to evacuate Bolor, and to cease 
from hostilities. The King of Badakhchan conformed to this command, and Chakhou 
Chamed wrote a letter of thanks. Tlie two adversaries sent ambassadors, and the 
tribute, to the Emperor, consisting of poignards, of most excellent quality, along with 
them. 

“ In 1769, a new tribut(5 of yu stone (jade) and poignards arrived from Bolor, and 
since that time it lias always been remitted at the prescribed period.” 

On the following page he (Klaproth) says, that Balti ” is south of Bolor but 
Bdlti, called “ Baltistan ” in our maps, never included “ Sirikol,” neither is “ Sirikol ” 
likely to have been “ the Bolor of Marco Polo.” 

1 mentioned the mountains of Bilauristan in my account of the Katiristan as far 
back as 1859, in my notice of the five princijial rivers flowing through the Kaliri 
territory, in the following terms : — “ The larges! of the five principal riv'crs above 
“ alluded to, the most easterly, and separating the up|)cr part of Kiitiristan from 
“ Chitral or Kashkar, rises on the southern slope of the Bulnt Tagh or Cloudy Moun- 
“ tains (in the Turk! language), hut known to the Afghans, and other tribes inhabit- 
“ ing these regions, by the Persian (Tajzik) name of Bilauristan or the ‘ Region of 
“ Crystal,’ from the quantities of that substance found there, at the Talab-i-Nil, or 
“ ‘ Blue Lake,’ lying farther to the south than that of the Sir-i-kol (Sar-i-Kol)* 
“ visited by Wood, which is considered by him to be the source of the Oxus.” Page 5. 

In my “ Account of Kiishkar,” published in 1864, I again mentioned Bilauristiin : — 
** the mountainous region to the west of the Yiir-kand river,” bounding Kiishkar 
on the north-east, and “ known to the people of these regions as Bilauristdu, or the 


The latter died in 1858. Ncith(?i’ of the ahovo periods would suit for the SliJih llizji, Biul.sli.ili, of these 
hut 1 795 to 1810, allowing fifteen years for each generation, would suit Khan Bahadur, B.ldsluih, 
but not his groat grandfather’s brother, vShah Iliza. 

Turning to the Tabic of the “ Khush wukte ” d^^iiast/ of “ Yassin,” the same discrepancies occur. Allowing 
twenty years between each generation, the following is the result : — 

l.st, Shah Khu.shwakt, brother of Khu.sh Araad, 1785— 1805. 

2nd, Asmatoolah, his son, 1805 — 1825. 

3rd, Khyroolah, liis son, 1825 — 1845. 

4th, Sulimau Shah, .son of Shah Bad-shah, son of Shah Alum, son of Khusliwakt, the next generation, 
1845—1865. 

The last-mentioned person, however, was killed, or died, in 1829; and Gauhar (not Gohr) Aman Shah, 
.siirnamed Chal, sou and successor of Malik Annin — “Moolk, or Mulk, Aman ” is meaningless applied lo a 
man, and “Gaur Hah man,” as Mr. F. Dnnv writc.s it, is equally so — ^>va3 ruler of Mastiich and Yusin, or 
Upp^n* Kashk.4r — such a term as Upper Chitral is unknown — when I wrote my account of those States, and 
died in 1860 ; and Ghuhim Mahay-ud-lliii, tlie Pahlawau Bahadur, son of Gauhar Aman, i.s the present ruler. 

It will be noticed that, in the above li.st, tlie name “ Khyroolah,” meant for Khair-Ullah, occurs. It also 
occurs in these “Notes,” for Shah Khair-Ullah, Ikidshah, mentioned at pages 154, 161, and other places, was 
the supreme ruler of the Kashkar State when these surveys were made, but the period above mentioned will 
not suit for him, lie being the ruler in 1789-90. If wc, as in the case of the other dynasty, compute fifteen or 
ten years between each generation, the first period will suit much bettej* for my Shah Khair-Ullah, Bddshah. 
The following arc the results : — 

1st, Shah Khusliwakt, 1765 — 1780, or 1745 — 1755. 

2nd, Asmatoolah, 1780 — 1795, or 1755 — 1765. 

3rd, Khyroolah, 1795—1810, or 1765—1775. 

4th, Suliinaii Shah, 1810 — 1825, or 1775 — 1785. 

If the “ Khyroolah ” mentioned above is the same as my Shah Khair-Ullali, Badshab, who was ruling when 
these surveys were made, and contemporary with the Mir, Shah Riza, Badsliah of Drfish, the latter would also 
be his grt'jit grand fatlufr’s brother. Can such be pos.sible? I trow not . Unfortunatidy, iho author of thes© 
surveys dues not ineiiiion tlie names of the fathers of these chiefs to gui<lc u.s, and Major Biddulph gives not 
a single dale n\spieting them, with the exception of “towards the end of the sixtectith or beginning of 
“ seventeenth century,” while .some other writers say that the “ Khushwakti dynasty is not much older than 
the present century.* 

For the above reasons, there must be some errors in Major Biddulph’s Tables, but with the facts recorded 
by the author of these surveys respecting the three Bfidsbdhs named in these Notes ” to guide* him, he will 
now be able to correct them. 

* Kol in Persian, signifies a lake, a pond, &c. ; and, in Turki, kol signifies a dara’h or valley between two 
ranges of mountains. Sir-i-kol is not the name of the lake itself, and is the vitiated form of o^hrigh ^^ol> Utc 
iol or lake in the S/irigh Kol or Yellow Valley. The Sanskrit for lake is 9 nra. 
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« * Eegion of Crystal,’ from the quantity of tliat substance with which it abounds.’^ 
Page 2. 

It is satisfactory to find, after all that has been written to prove that such a tract 
does not exist, that the tide has now set the other way, and that this well known Bilaur, 
or Bilauristdn, after all, does exist, and in nearly the same position as pointed out by 
old travellers and geographers, whose explanations appear to have been inisimdcrstood. 
In mentioning the “ Belors,” the writers did not intend to show, apparently, or to 
have it supposed, that there was any particular tribe of people so called. They 
merely refeived to the people dwelling in that particular tract which Avas harried by 
Muhammad Haidar and Rashid Sultdn, in the same loose way as people write of 
“ Wakhis,” “ Badakhsbis,” “ Shignanis,” “ Khokatulis,” and the like, Avlicn at the 
same time they may bo Turks, Mughals, or Tdjziks, and is not half so absurd as 
styling, “ for convenience sake,” all the races between Kash-inir and Hindu- Koh 
“ Hards,” and the whole of that vast tract “ Dardistan,” while Hdr-Hii is but a small 
territory. In the same way, the main river running through the region referred to, 
and styled “ the Belor river,” would not mean that the river was actually called 
“Belor,” but that it was the river flowing through “ Beloi’,” in tho same Avay as the 
river of Kdbul is styled by European writers “ the Kabul river.” If Bilaur contained 
a single place worthy of being called a town, and all else were villages and small 
hamlets, such place woiild, in all likelihood, be called, if it had no speeilic name, “ the 
“ (own of Bilaur,” that is, the toAvn lying in the country or territory knoAvu as Bilaur. 
This occurs over and over again, and the error has been constantly made of taking tho 
meaning in a sense difl'erent from that which the native author meant. Eor example, 
we constantly read of “ tho city of Kharism.” There aaus no city so called : the 
rcfei’enee is to tho chief city in tho kingdom of Khwarazm, and that was called tJrganj 
by the Turks, Jurjaniah by the ’Arabs, and Gurgduj by the ’Ajainis. In the sumo 
way, Bernier Avrites of “ the city of Kashmire,” for there is no city so called, and never 
was, except in the sense I have mentioned. 

From the diflerent descriptions given by the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, and other 
Musalnuia historians and geograpbex’s, here recorded, and the statements of the old 
European ti'avcllcrs, Bilaur or Bilauristiin consists of that mountainous tract of country 
lying betAveen the Pa-Mir (described at page 188), on the north, and the range 
bounding tho Dara’h of SuAvat, on the south ; and from tho territory of Balti, on the 
east, to the mighty range pierced by the Ho-Rdhah, Apd-luk, and other Kotals^ on tho 
AA'est. On this last-mentioned side, howcvei', according to Muhammad Haidai’, Bilaur 
embraced the Avestorn half of the KdAiastan as at present knoAvn to us, as far Avest as 
the Hai'a’hs of Panj-her and Nijr-Ao, forming the eastern boundary of the Kabul pro- 
vince in that direction, and south as far as the northern parts of the dependent Dara’hs 
of Lamghan, dcsciibed at pages 101 to 103, namely, the Hara’hs of Alingdi’, ’AH Shang, 
Wdld-Sa’ii, and Budr-Ao. 

In other words, Bilaur or Bilauristan extended on tho west from the crest of the 
mountain range running down south from the Do-Rdhah Kotal toAA'ards Pashat of 
Kiuiar on the river of Kdshkdr or Chitrdl. Its southern boundary aaus the I’ange 
separating Chitrdl from BdjaAvr, and which is crossed by the Hindu-Rdj Ghds’haey or 
Pass, and the Mhori Kotal, described at pages 126 and 143. This range runs upAxard, 
in the direction of north-east, tow^ards the Tal Pass, AAith the Bdshkdr Dara’h on the 
south, after Avhich the mountains bend sharply toAvards the south-east for aboxit 
twenty miles, and then, as sharply, toAvards tho north-east again for about 
the same distanee. After this they run nearly due east, as far as Bunjzey, oxi tho 
Abde-Sin or Indus, when they throw out branches to the right and left, one of AAdiich, 
the northern one, extends as far east as Saigur (the Shigdrof Muhammad Haidax’) and 
the Dara’h of Balotar to the north of it, described at ixage 191, at Avhich point 
Ddngrak terminates, after which it becomes blended with, or lost among, great .snowy 
mountains which extend farther east, and form the boundary between -Balti and 
Ydr-kand, and stretch away, still farther to the east,, to Avithin a foAV miles of the Elard- 
ICuram Pass. 

The northern boundary of Bilaur was formed by the mouxitain range o/ Hindi!- Koh, 
Tiraj-Mix’, Sarowai*, or Kund, as it is various^ styled by different races, and described at 
page 156. It ruxxs up from the Do-Rdhah Kotal in the direction of north-east, and the 
cx'est of it marks the boundary between Badakhshdu, on one side, and the Kdfiiistdn and 
tho ^^dslxkdr State, on the other, to Avithin a few miles south of the junction of (he two 
main branches of the upper Oxus at Pahj or Panja’h. It then runs nearly due east, in 
the direction of the Palpi-Sang Pass, which comes out upon the elevated tract described 
at page 188, known as the Pd-Mir, which bounds Bilaur or Bilauristdn on its extreme 
4160 . D d 
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northern point, as far to the east as the parallel of 74° of east longitude, when the 
mountains bond to the cast* * * § south>east, and separate the Dara’h of Kanjut, wMch ia 
included in Pdngrak, from Bds-gdm and Tagh Dum-Bdsh of Ydi’'kand, and merge in 
the great snowy mountains before referred to as bounding Bdlti on the north. 

AB within the boundaries here given constitutes the Bilaur or Bilauristdn of 
Muhammad Haidar, a maze of stupendous mountains, and containing within its area, 
probably, a greater number of giant mountains and lofty peaks than any similar area 
m the world ; but Bilaur proper, if I may be allowed to use the term, and what the 
other older Muhammadan writers and the old travellers appear to have referred more 
particularly, was the northern half of the tracts contained within the bounds here 
described, including the Dara’hs of Naghar, Shaghut, the two Kuhobs, Bushl^ar (not 
■ to be confounded with Bashkdr), Mastuch, and pdngrak and its dependent dara’hs, in 
one of which Yasin is situated, as described at page 189. What the old travellers 
styled the river of Bilaur is the Pangrak river and its tributaries, as I have described 
it. The author of these surveys only applies the name of Abde-Sm to the great river, 
which we call the Indus, after the junction of the river of pdngrak with it above 
Biinjzey.* 

By the Suwdt boundary must bo understood the boundary of the territory ruled by 
the Qibari Sul^ns, or, as they are also styled, the Jahan-giridn Sultans, before they 
were forced to evacuate Suwdt by the Ydsufzf and Mandar Afghdns. 

After this long digression I return to the subject of Tibbat. 

“ It is stated that, during the reign of Shdh-i-Jahdn, Badshdh of Dihli, hostilities 
broke out between the iJzbaks of Ydr-kand and the Tdttdr Hdkims, or rulers, in con- 
sequence of which the routes leading into the Badakhshdnsf were closed. On this 
occasion Shdh-i-Jahdn, Badshdh, by means of a gift of 60,000 khar-wdrs of grain,, 
each khar-todr being tw'o and a half pukhlah i7ianns,l brouglit the ruler of the terri- 
tory of Ladddkh to acknowledge allegiance to him, and opened the route in that 
direction. The ruler of (the Little ?) Tibbat likewise placed his forehead on the 
threshold of obedience to the same Bddshdh, and adopted, and made current, within 
his territory, the coin and linear measures of the Dihli kingdom, in return for which 
an annual grant, by w’ay of a jdgir, was assigned to the Bdjah, of 60,000 khar-wdrs 
of grain on the Sar-kdr, or province of Kash-mir. Subsequently, in the time of Edjah 
Sukhh-Jiwan, by command of Ahmad Shdh, Sadozi, Durrdni, Bddshdh of Kdbul, who 
had obtained the cession of Kash-mir, and other provinces, from the Mughal ruler of 
Pihli, in 1164 H. (1761 A.D,), this grant was abolished.” 

The historians of Shdh-i-Jahan, Bddshdh’s reign do not mention tliis affair, although 
it is very probable. They, however, relate that an expedition was underiaken against 
the ruler of the Lesser Tibbat in 1047 H. (1637-38 A.D.), which territory is called 
— Kardnliet,§ and that both Kdr-Dd,|| as they call the cliief place in that 
territory, Avhich is also called Skdr-Dd — and, by Hinddstdnis and others, ^ who cannot 
pronounce a word beginning with a consonant without the aid of an initial vowel, Iskdr- 
Du— and the stronghold of Shigdr,** founded by ’Ali Bde, the Tibbati, were gain^ 
possession of. Its ruler, Abddl, by name, was compelled to fly to Kdshghar ; and his 
brother s son, Muhammad Murdd, was made ruler in his stead. 

The rulers of the Tibbats had been in the habit, long previous to this, of sending 
presents to the rulers of the Dihli empire. When Akbar Bddshdh was in Kash-mir in 
996 n. (1688-89 A.D.), but, according to the statements of some writers, in 997 H. 
(1589-90 A.D.), he despatched envoys to each of these rulers, “as they had been in the 
” habit of sending valuable presents for the Bddshdh’s acceptance, and accounted them- 

solves among the friends of that monarch.” Mir Beg was sent to the presence of 
’Ali Bde, the ruler of the Lesser or Little Tibbat, and Mulld Tdlib, the I^fahdni, to 


• See pa;'e 191. 

t Aa in llie Great Tibbats previously mentioned, and iu ‘‘ the Lamghans,^* at page 104, the plural form is 
used hiire also. 

X About 200 lbs. 

§ Sic in ^ISS., but 1 fancy it is meant for ^ \j — ?ara or Black«— barren, dreary, or inhospitable— 
Tibbat. Sec note §, next page. 

II The same tt'nnination, it will bo observed, as in Dar-Du. 
i Not Musabnilus only, as .some w'riters pretend, 

** Muhammad Ilaijlar says, in his History, that this was the first place taken by Su4du Sa’id Kh^n, in the 
expedition undertaken iu 93811. (1531-32) A,D.). •‘Shigdr was then the seat of government ot all Bdlwf 
which is the northern part of Tibbat, and terminates at Bilaur. One of the mattfa’—villages, places, eto*-^ 
of Biilti is Soru, the strouj^est and most impregnable in the whole country.” See page 139 for the dascyip* 
tion of the situation and boundaries of Bilaur, and page 295. 
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the ruler of the Groat Tihhat, u^hose name, unfortunately, is not given. Akbar Bdd- 
shah, on the same oceasion, whilst at Shihdb-utl-Din-pi'ir, received a visit from 
Kuraish Sultan, ruler of Kiishghar, a descendant of “ the Chingiz Khan” or ‘'tho 
Great Khan,” the Mughal. 

On another occasion, Akhar BMsh.dh despatched his agents to the vulei’s of the 
Tihhats ; for Avhen he went to Kash-niir in 100.5 II. (1690-97 A.1).), Aiynh Beg, and 
others, “ who had hecn desj)atched to the Hakims or rulers of the 'I'ihljats, arrived, 
" hearing olferings of great value. They informed him that the principal lE;ikinis, 
“ thus showing that there were several petty rulers, were agreeahlc to aeknowledgo 
“ allegiance to the B.adshah, read the khuthah for him, and to stamp his name and 
“ titles on their coins.” 

I now resume the account of the route from Laddakh to Yar-kand. 

“ Setting out from LaddsHch, you proceed one long mai/zil or stage to Suyu,* * * § the 
name of a desolate halting place, situated at the foot of a )nighty mountain range, 
which they also call hy the name of Suyu.f From thence the next manzil brings you 
to Ak|-(jiain, which is the name of a small village; and, hy the way, you have to cross 
the monntain'range of Suyu. 

“ From Ak-Gam or Ak-village, ten manzils hi‘ing you to Kara-Knram,§ which is 
the name of a great mountain range, out of whieJi a river Hows, which first runs 
towards the south-west, and then inclines to the south-east. Subsequently, turning 
south again, it passes Ak-Gam, and afterwards bending sharply towai’ds the left hand, 
in the direction of north-west, inclining west (W.N.W.), flows onwards, and, passing 
Kar-Du or Skar-Du, receives tlie name of Ahde-Sin.|l At this place (Ak-Giim) the 
said river is called the Slui-yugh or Sha-yuk, gh and k in Turkish words being 
intcrehangeahlc. Tlie route lies along the bed of this river, and vast mountains tower 
upvrards, both on the right hand and on the left. This great cleft in the mountains, 
from Ak-Gjxm to the Kani-Kuram, is likewise known as Sha-yngh or Sha-ynk, and, 
conscipu'ntly, this river should he called, correctly, not the river Sha-yngh or Shii-ynk, 
hut the river of the Sha-yugh or Shii-yuk.^| 

“ Leaving thi^ pass over the Karii-Kuram rflnge of mountains, you proceed four 
nmnzih and reach a di'solate and uninhabited halting placi;, called Kahaplii-Aghzah,** * * §§ 
• and on the way thither yon meet with a vast deal of snow, and much water, grass, 
and herbage. As the smell emanating from these grasses produces faintness and 
stupefaction, travidlers take! care to provide themselves with onions when tiuw travel 
hy this route. When a person becomes affected from the smell, and le«'ls faintness 
coming over him, his companions give him an onion to eat, and also one to smell at, 
and this is said to he an eil'cctual antidoto.ff 

“ From ICahaplii-Aghzah you have to proceed another five mai/zits to Chir:igh Shah, 
another now desolate halting place, so called after some Sayyid ; and, hy the way, 
meet with much water, and many grassy travds. There are springs of water Iiere in all 
directions ; and the water from tliem having united, and having been joined hy other 
small tributaries, flows towards the norllj, towards Yar-kand, and receives tin; name 
of Zar-Afshan — 'fhe Disperser or Scatterer of Gold.§§ The pciople of these parts state 


* The Sasser of Major-General J. T. Walker, .md Snser of the “ Yarkand Mission Koport,” and Shaw. 

f The Kailas range, (ho fabled residence of Kuwera, the God of riches, and the I’avonrite haunt of Kiwa, 
the “ Destroyer.” 

J The Turkish for white, also written Agh, ff/i and k being interebangeable. 

§ Kara-Kuram and kCara’h-Kurani, as it is also written, signifies black (i.e., bail, barren, hurtful, rough, etc.) 
gravel, slinic, or the like. Tim tract of couiiti’y in which was the principal t/nii'i of the Awang Kluiu of the 
Kaniyat tribe of the Duralgin division of the Mughal race, and where the Chingiz Kliaii subsecpauitly pitched 
his great urdu and made his pi'incipal yurat, was also called Kar;i or Kara’h-Kurani, from the nature of the 
ground. See my “Translation of the Tahakat-i-Nasiri,” pagtis 87.5 and !)42. 

II See the Ilaloter Dara’h, page 190. 

^ Moorcroft and TrclMjck say (Vol, I., p. 202) ; ‘*TlieShayuk is the principal river that joins the Indus 
“ on the north. liisiiig at the foot of the Karakoram mounfains, it flows several days’ journey to the south, 
“ till within two days’ journey to the north-east of the village of Ahkain. There it receives the Duryukh, a 
“ river that collects the waters from the castorii portions of the northern valley, and it thmi turns at almost 
“ a right angle to the west. From Huudur, the capital of the district of Nohru, it flows in a direction north- 
“ west on to Ladakh,” etc. 

•* Perhaps signifying the place of nmny spurs, many mouths, or places of exit, or of ascents and descents. 

tt I'ov this reason, the custom being as “ old as the hills,” this range has been called the Tsung-Ling, or 
Onion Mountains, by the Chinese for ages past. See also page 14.5 and note J. 

This'routo avoids the SAnju Pass, and is the “Chiragh Saldi” of Shaw, and the “ Yarkand Mission 
Report.” There is a tomb there probably of some Sayyhl, or it is the site of one. 

§§ The Mjrzd, Muljammad IJaidan says the water of the YAr-kaud river is the purest in the world. 
Respecting the cou^ of that river ho says : “ It rises in the mountains of Tihhat, which are full of ice and 
“ snow, and flows Irom south to noith for a ditsance of one month’s journey. It i-uns with great velocity in 

41fi0. Be 
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that the whole of the drainage or surface water issuing from the Kard-Kuram range, 
which flows soutli towards Ladddkh, receives the name of Shd-yugh or Shd-yuk, while 
all that flows in the opposite direction towards Yiir-kand is calleA the Zar-Afshdn. 

The Mir, Shilh Riza, Badshdh, of Drusli, told the author of these surveys that 
the people dwelling in Badakhshdn, and in Kirghiz, or Kirkiz, as the name is also 
written, and travellers of Yar-kand, considered that the waters of the Kohistdu to the 
north of Chitrdl or Ktishkdr enter Badakhshdn, run towards the west through that 
country, and unite loith the Jlhuu ; and that some portion of the waters flowing from 
the mountains of the most western part of Tibhat, lying to the southward of Ydr-kand, 
and farther east towards the Kard-Kiii-am Pass, flows towards the north, towards 
Ydr-kand, and receives the name of Zar-Afshdn. Also, tliat whatever waters issue 
from the Kohistdn of Little Tibbat and that direction, to the south of Kdshkar and 
Kirghiz [Avhicrh, by this last remark, the Mir, Shah Rizd, Bddshdh, shows he means 
for tlie name of a tract of country, and not the name of a tribe only ; and in this 
sense Muhammad Haidar also sometimes uses it], go to form the great river known 
as the Abde-Sin, which, one kuroh north of Atak-Bandras, unites with the Landacy 
Sin, Nil-Ab, or river of Kabul.” 

“ The next manzil from Chii'dgh Shall is over the Kudii Dabdn* or Kudu Kotal, 
the name of the great pass over a mountain range of such vast altitude as cannot bo 
explained. t At the crest of this range the territory of Tibbat-i-Kahin, or Great 
Tibbat, terminates in this direction. 

“ Prom tlic first Ulwds or desolate halting place, on the way from Ladddkh to the 
Kddii Dabdn or Pass, the roughness of the road, its other difliculties, and the number 
of mountain ranges to bo crossed, almost defy description. 'J’Jie snow is deep at all 
times during the short period that the route remains open, and 1o reach each halting 
place some range of greater or lesser altitude has to be^ crossed. The Avhole of the 
tract passed through, with the single exception of the Ak-Qdm, is uninhabited, hence 
the mere names of the halting places, when they bore any, have not been given. 

“ The next manzil is to Ak-Kuram,J the name of a desolate halting place, but on the 
way thither you pass by numerous grassy spots, 'fhe country, indeed, is comparatively 
level, and like meadow land, in many places; and here and there on all parts of it 
nomad people, chieflj'^ of the Kirghiz or Kirkiz tril)e,§ pitch tlunr felt tents and graze 
their flocks and cattle. 


“its bed of stoii(‘s juid siind ; and, wIicmi it enters the Sarigh Kol (Yellow I )ara’li or Valley), which is a 
“ territory depctulent on Ktislighar, it becomes exceedingly violent, anti ilaslios along, over the rocks and 
“ stones ill its bi.-d, towards the ('list, until it comes out. into the plain, and in this plain or open country it flows 
over a stony b(‘(:1, .^<1111 witli grout velocity, until it readies opposite to Yjir-kaiu], wliorc tlic bed becomes less 
“ stony, ami it lo.ses much of its rapidity, and becomes tranquil. One of the astonishing things respecting this 
“ river is, that, in the beginning of spiing, it gets so low, that, without exaggeration, it is doubtful whether it 
“ is to be found at all in some places, and it is possible lo cross by placing the feet from one stone (or rock) to 
the other. In tin* snininer .M?uson (wh(*n the sun i.s in L<.‘o) it increases to tliat degree that it overflows its 
“ banks, and spreads out lor nearly a /ar.sYi/i4 (league) in breadth, and in one kuroh of that, wliicli is the middle 
“ of it (or mid-dinnnd), the depth will be nowhere less than ten i/az, fn this river the Saiig-i-Y'ashb or 
“ Ya.s]iin (jade) is found.” 

Lieutenant -Colonel T. K. Gordon, of the Yarkand Mission (page 224 of the “Report”), is of opinion that 
“ the Yarkand river may yet be regarded as rising in the Kunjut range instead of the Karakoram [«»c], as 
“ hith(.‘rto l)eli(*ved,” but the Mirza, Muhammad Haidar, knew what he was writing, and his authority in this, 
and oilier geograiihical subjects, is too good to be doubted for mere speculation, while, at the same time, the 
author of these surv(5ys confinns the Mirza’s statements. To judge from Major-General Walker’s map, the 
upper e.our.'^e of it has not been actually explored by Europeans, as it is entered therein in dotted lines. 

Shaw enterc<] Yar-kand in December. He says, on approaching Y?ir-kaud, “ We crossed a considerable 
“ riv(?r, whi(di 1 was told is navigated by boats in the summer months when tJie river is full. Now it is 
“ divided into fivii streams, :dl of them fordable.” Page 173.- 

* Daban or Dawan, /j and w being interchangeable, in Turkish, signifles a hill or mountain pass, of con- 
sideralde elevation, in di.'^tinction from Art, which means a defile or pass between two ranges of mountains 
or over low liills. Tlii.s |»as.s is the Yungee Dewan ” of Shaw, and the “ Yangi Pass ” of Major-General 
Walker. 

t About 1(),000 feet, and in some places 19,000. 

J. Ak-Kiirani signifies white Khale, gravel, or the like, 

§ Kirghiz, Kiikiz, Kirghiz, or Kirkiz, and, sometimes, Karghiz, etc., 'with short os the word is variously 
written, is tht- name of a distinct tribe of Turks, a division of the tJir-at, who, in the time of the Chin^ 
Khan, ''-’bo sent his aon, Jnji, against them (see “Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 969), dwelt along the banks of uie 
Kam-Kainjint, 'Fhe Mughal iJzbak writer, the author of the J3ahr-ul-A8rdr, say.s “their original countnr 0® 
“ one side iuljoins Mngliulistan, and on the other the Salingah, on one side of which the different tribes oi the 
“ Tanjiut .Mughuls dwell, and on the other side the Naeimin tribe of Turks.” In that samo part, ho say8» 
are likewise located “ the Mughul tribes of Korkin, Bnrkiit or Burghut, and Tiim-At.” c 

According to the ]Mirz;i, Muhammad Haidar, or ICirkiz is tlie name applied to a tract of countfJTf ^ 

well as to the tribe, the tract, ]nobably, inhabited by them when he wrote. (See also “ 
note at. pages 913 and 9oO.) He, however, says, in one place in his History, that they are a tribe of WiiW 
but this is a mistake, certainly, but he add.s that tho tribes of those parts had beooiuo miv^h mixejd hp» ; v^W.‘ 
mistake is proved from what he says elsewhere, namely, that “the Mughuls were unable to dweU l|i;l^^ 
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“ From Ak-Kuram you proceed to Ak-Masjid — “ The White Masjid ” — which is 
likewise a desolate Imlting place, h\tt the next manzil, a tlisianco ol‘ twelve kuroh, 
brings you to the village of Kdgydr or Kugiydr, at which place there is a guard-house 
where the transit dues are levied from traders and others on the part of the lladshdh 
of Khitii. Another three stages, which are rather long ones,, and you reach Yiir-kand, 
ydr, in the Turkish language, signifying a high hank, and hand, a town or village — 
The Town on the High Bank* — which Ls a city of consideral)lc size, and under the 
sway of Zain Khan, tlus Hakim, f who is subject to the Bddshah of Khii/i. It is sur- 
rounded by extensivt! suburbs, consisting of gai'dens, orchards, and farms, which 


istan on account of llic Kirghiz^ Jn his account of the Miighul rulers ho says, “ At this lime, which is 
“ the year 951 H. (1544 A.D.), no person of that people having now been left ivho know the traditions of the 
“ Mughul sovereigns, and they having become deprived and stripped of their dominions by tlic rise of others 
“ to power, the author has had to undertake to record them ; for had hci not had tlu^ boldm^ss to attempt it, he 
“ believes that the records of the Mughul Badshahs woukl have disappeared from the pages of time.” 'riiese 
facts may ae(!()uiit for any slight error made hy such a generally most correct, cnrt'fnl, and w(dl-inf()nn<»d writer, 
Hciadds, tha^ all thc^ Mnghnls had become Miisalmans, hut that tho Kirghiz still n inain inlnhds, and yet he 
gives some of them Miisahnaii names. See also “ Tabakat-i-Nasirf,” note at pagi? 889. 

Idle ideas of modern ti avellers and writers appear to he very hazy respecting various tribes of Tiirks^ 
Tattars, and Mughals, which tlu*}'^ mix up in a terrihhi manner. Shaw (“ Yarkand and Kashgar,” page 22), 
writes of pure 'Fartars like the Kirghiz,” and says, in a foot-note, ‘‘Tiic Kirghiz I beluwe art* r/// 4'artars.” At 
pagt! 25, he writes of “Toorks** rtz/y/ “ Kirghiz,” and believes ‘Uhc latter to be all Tartars;” and then again, 
“ The Kirghiz are of mttng different trihes, Kazak, Kipehak, Kara-Kalpak, etc., besides the true Kirghiz, wlio 
“ are again sulxlivitled into their various hordt's.” Again, at jiage 2b, wt* Jiave “ Tartar Oozheks and two 
pages farther on, ‘‘The Oozheks are the most civilized of the Tartar or Toork tribes.” At pag(' .‘JO he says, 
“ the Kijicliaks I’orm a link between the nomad and iion-mimad Toorks,” and on the next page we have 
actually “ a tribe of pastoral T\>iks,” whatever they may be. 

The ‘‘ Yarkand iNIission Kepoit,” page 8d, includes hotli Kirghiz and Kazah'^ under the name of “t/rttoA 
Mitghoir TJieii again iv<‘ are fold that “ the Yalduz Kahu;ik are Turgut and Koshot and immediately after, 
that the “Kalm;ik are a distinct i)eop]e from the Turk tribes of Kashghar,” and that they “ Ix long to the great 
“ Moughol [.y/c I 7\ir(dr race from the north.” From this we must eoneliide that the writer, Mr. llellcw, 
iuuk('S a gri*at dilfcnMnx* lH‘tw(*oii the “ Moghol ” and the “ Monghol-Tartar race.'’ What utter confusion ! 

To show the cxU‘nt of this confusion we have merely to mention tlmt Mr. Bellow (“ Heporl,” page 59) 
questioned :i “ Kirghiz,” who said, hut tin* force of his answer does not ap|)(‘ar to have be(‘Ti appreciateil, “ I 
“ belong io the Nagnidn tribe and that there were “ a thousand houses [he ini*ant khargahs, or h it tents] 
“ between (be Clu'ulir Kill and Sarigh Kill, all of whom are Kaymdnsy 



ChojKin, referred to at page. 1 40. The author of the Tabakat-i-Kdsiri, in his account of this event, says, he 
was slain “on the boundaries of Jab and Kikrab, wliieh is (ilmzzistan, and the hill tracts of Samarkand.” 

Mnnshi Faiz-Bakhsh also gives an account of the “Kirghiz tribe” (atc “Journal of the Royal G(?ographical 
Society” for 1872), and mentions the names of the .*12 sections into which, ho says, they arc divided. Among 
these are tin* well known nanii*s of Kip-ehak [Kifcluik: the trib(*s known by this name are Turks. See 
“ Tahakat-i-X.*isiri,” page 877], Kataghan [the Kat-ghiu tribe are Nairiln Mughals, deseemled from Bilkill 
Kat-ghin, Al.in Kuwd’s eldest son], Niniaii [Naeinan Turks], Turkman [the well-known race now striving 
against tin; over (‘iieroaehiiig Uils], and Diirman [Dilrman, wlio are also Nairun Mughals]. 

Njteinans may still be found, likewise, in what we incorrectly call the “Hazara country,” as well as in the 
Kashghar State, and on tlie borders of Y;lr-kand ami Tibbat. The Kazaks, or Kaz/.aks, are of the Uzbak 
division of the Mughal nation, and so])arated from them in the time of Abil-1-Kliuir Khdn. Kd/.ak, or Kazzak, 
is iiH'rely a niek-riame. 'i'hose TTzbaks who thus separated from the main poition, being wilhout means ami 
applianc(.*s, and in a ilestituti* and disorganized condition, and without a country, were nicknameil kazdk or 
kazzcik^ which Furo[ican writers have vitiated into Cossack. Oriental writers use tin* I’urkisli word, even in 
CiMitral and Southern India, and apply it to signify a marauder, pillager, :md a light ariiK il, irri‘gnlar horse- 
man — the Fincldri of the Marhattahs, and Bashi-Bazuk of the Turks — who hang about the Hanks and rear of 
armies, but will not come to elo.se qnartei's, nor will they tight unless oblige<l, and only then with over- 
whelming odds in their favour. 'Fhc real meaning of the term appears to Ik*. ** disorganizetl,” “ tuiuidtuous,” 
“ J^traggling,” (*tc. 

Among the Kazaks or Ka/zdks of the present day we find Arghun "Mughals, N.*icmaii I'nrks, Kungkur-at 
Mughals, Kipehak or Kifchak Turks, and many others. The word is wrillen j - j , i ■,!> 

This same admixture occurs among the so-call<'i! Kirghi.' v.i' tlie present day, in which are to be found 

Turks, Tattfirs, and Mughals, and some arc even styled Kirghiz Kazaks. 

The Mirza, Muhammad IlaidaV, states that the Czbak Kazaks, unable to remain in the Dasht-i-Kibchak, on 
account of the superiority of the Manghkits (also written Mangkuts by others), eainc into Mughulistaii to the 
nnuihcr of over 20,000, This happened subsequently to the year 928 H. (R'^22 A.IX). 

A person conversant with the descent of the Turks, and their ■<liffercut ramifications, if among them, would 
be able, with a little trouble, to obtain all the information required, but to those who jumble together Tiirlc, 
'Fatlar, and Mughal, the task would bo a hopeless one. See the “ 'Franshition of tlie Tabakat-i-Nd^iri,” on 
the descent of these people, note 2, page 869, and also page 899, and “ Geographical Magazine ” for May, 
1878, page 113. 

* The Ikirkish word gar, as in the name of Yfir-kand, and Ydr-kidng, etc,, signifies a braik, s^plit, fis^re, 
ravine, ^*tc., and probably refers to its numerous cliannels or the numerous cIuinncLs made by the Zar-Afshan* 
Kid, Kian, or ^jL^dng, means slanting, sloping, slope, dip, escarpment, and the like. • 

Kand signifies a town, city, inhabited place. The Zar-Afshau, or Ydr-^iing, the meaning of which haa 
been given, cuts up the plain around the city Into numerous fissures and channels when it is at its height. 

t This was at the time sunreys were about idnety years sm^ 
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extend for a considerable distance all round. At a distance of four kurob from the 
city you roach the banks of the Zav-Afslidn, nrhich here is a large river, and is crossed 
by a bridge. It flows under the walls of the city.” 

Here the route, as given by the author of these surveys, ends. 


Ydr-kand, in ancient times, was a large city,* but had greatly decayed, and was 
becoming desolate, Avhen the cruel tyrant, the Mlrzd, Abu-]3ikr, the predecessor of 
Sultdn Sa’id Khsin, made it his capital about 880 II. (1175-70 A.D.). Soon after 
there were some twelve thousand gardens hi and around the city, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall thirty cubits high. Further information respecting the history and 
geography of Yar-kand, and the Kashghar territory generally, will be found in the notes 
to my “Translation of the Tabakdt-i-Nasiri,” page 922, etc. 

“ The distance from Kiishghar to Yar-kand is three manzilis of about sevcntecu 
kuroh each. As the country all along the line of route is highly cultivated, and 
exceedingly populous, the diil'ercnt manzils or stages arc not restricted to cci*tain 
places as between Kashghar and Kho-kand. The Yar-kand river, also tialled the 
Ydr-Kian or Kuing, and Zar-Alslidn, or Gold Scatterer, flows past the city on the 
south.” 

“ Yiir-kand, wdiich is the largest city of Turkistau,t has two citadels within its 
walls; oiu^ in which the Mul.ianunadan governor dwells, and the other, on the 
southern side, where; the Chinese chief, wlio commands the army (j[uarter<;d thcror 
resides. 

“ This force, which is intended to overawe the Yar-kandis, amounts to about 
40,000 men, ivith several guns. This is the largest force the Chinese have in this 
direction of their (unpire, and the best and most efficient, the troops being picked 
men. They are relieved yearly. Of this force 10,000 men are quartered ivitliin the 
city, and the remainder in the vicinity. 

“ The police arrangements arc similar to those of Kashghar, with this exception, 
that an equal number Of Chinese soldiers are associated with the police in their duties; 
and one ‘ celestial ’ accompanies each of the chdny-nimdzdn (tlie cluing is a piece of 
wood, with two of -which each soldier of the police force is provided, and ivliich he 
strikes togeth(;r in a jieculiar manner at the termination of each watch of three houi's, 
and calls out tlie hour of the day or night), as the watchmen, or strikers of the change 
are called, in his rounds. 

“ Russian kdriodns come here, and bring all sorts of European manufactures, 
hardware, however, predominating. They take back with them teas, silk, and other 
articles of Cliineso produce and manufacture, but they are not allowed to proceed 
farther east.” 

****** 


The four preceding paragraphs, extracted from information I obtained some thirty 
yearn ago, 1 have inserted here merely to sliow what Yar-kand wa.s, according to native 
report, at tliat time, which was long before we had any intercourse whatever with 
those parts.J Since that time vast changes have taken place. The Chinese were 


* According to the Mir/.a, Mnhainiiifid Haidar, wlio is an excellent authority, it was not the ancient city 
that Abu-Hikr miide his capital, for that was in ruins long before ; and ho says it was unknown whether the 
old city bore the name of Yar-kand at all. The Yar-kand which Abu-Bikr made his capital was a mere 
kasbah — .small town — at the tinn?, but after that it began to increase and to flourisli. He razed the walls and 
other ruins of the old city by means of his gangs of kazaks or criminals (not Kazaks, vuL Cossacks) in 
search of hidden treasures, and is said to have thereby obtained vast wealth, as he did in a like manner at 
Khutan. 

f Neither Yar-kand nor Kilshghar arc in Muglmlistan, which is a totally distinct region. 

Some time in tin? year 18ol or 1S52, when I Avas stationed at Piinah, in the Dukhan, the Riglit Honour- 
able B. Disraeli, M J*. (the Earl of Beaconsficld, K.G.), at the prayer of the sisters of Lieutenant Wyburd, 
of the Indian Navy — who was said to have e.scaped from slavery at Bukhara, and had reached Kho-lcand, 
whtjre h(* was at that time imprisoned — endeavoured, by a motion in the House of Commons, to rouse the 
Britisli Ciovc'rrimeJit to clTect Ids release. 

It appe.iiTMl that, a short time before, a native agent from the reignirigchiof of the territory of Kho-l^andhad 
arrived at Pi's’hawar, with inforiiiation that a European, calling himself “ Wypart,” was confined in the city of 
Kho-kiind, under suspicion of his being a Russian spy — the Russians were then preparing to take measures tO 
“ameliorate” tin* State in cpiestion, and the Khan was hostile to them — but that the prisoner protested he wAs 
an Englishman, who had escaped from slavery at Bukhara. The Khan’s object in sending an agent WfU^ 
probably, with llui desire of entering into friendly intercourse with ns, as the Atdlik-i-Ghdzi, the late 
Ya’kub Beg of Kashghar, sent in after years ; but the agent in question intimated that the Khdn A%Ould relcfti® 
the man if any officer wen? to identify him as a British subject. i 

LieutcnaTit Wyburd, of ihi». Indian Navy, had been despatched from Persia, some years before, to Bukhdrs# 
in order to cndc;avour to discover the fate of the unfortunate "Stoddard and Conolly, and he had never 
It was reported that he had been seized at Biikhdra, and sold into slavery. ■ ^ - 

On becoming aware of the.se matt<»rs, I tendered my services, through the Bombay Goverttloaeat^:^ 
Supremo Government of India, and offered to proceed to Kho-^and, by way of Kash-mir and 
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expelled, and a Musalmdn State, which, it was hoped, would have proved a harrier to 
Bussian encroachment,? in that direction, was established. Its stability, however, 
rested on the life of one remarkable, energetic, and talented man, and when he died 
its stability vanished, and the Chinese have again established themselves in the 
Kdshghar territory. 


The Left-hand Moule to Ladddkh. 

The route from Ldhor to Jammtl. is so well known that it is scarcely necessary to 
give it here, hut that from Jammii to Ladddkh is as follows : — 

“Leaving Jammu, you proceed two kuroh in the direction of north-east to the 
Sar-Di Sara, sara being the Sanskrit name for a kot-i-dh or great lake. Prom tlienco 
you go on seven kuroh, in mucli the same direction as before, to the Man Sara, which 
is the name of another lake. The country between this place and Jammu is very 
mountainous, although situated in the garm-sir, or warm climate, hut, in proceeding 
from Man Sara to Bandar-hdl, or Bandar-hdr, the next manzil, a distance of twelve 
kuroli, is a great mountain range covered with perpetual snow, and you enter a much 
more elevated tract of country. Another long stage from the last halting place brings 
you to Bhadarwah, which is a town of considerable size. At this point two roads 
branch off to the right and left. The latter leads to Kishtwjlr, and the right-hand 
road, the direction of which is towards the north-cast as before, is that now to bo 
explained. 

“ Prom Bhadarwah you cross a small river which flows bcloAV that place, and 
proceed to Punts, the name of a small village situated at the foot of a great moxmtain 
range, which is known by the name of Pimtsi I>ahar, and is clothed Avith jAerpetual 
snow. To reach the -crest of the range is a journey of Iaa'o days, bat a man un- 
encumbered Avith baggage or a load can reach it in one, and in another descend on the 
farther side. 

“ After crossing over this great mountain range, another long manzil brings you to 
Padal, or Padar,* also known as Cbl»atr-(jihay,t Avhich is the name of a fort, and also 
of a great mountain range, covered Avith perijctual suoav. It takes two days to reach 
the crest of this likewise, and two more to descend the dtlier, or northern, face of it. 
At the foot of it, on this (the northern) side, is a Aullage called Sini, the place of 
residence of the LanbahJ of the Bhot tribe. The mountaineers of this part, and tho 
ruler of Tibbat, venerate this Lanbah as a god. This tract of country is likewise 
called Padal, orPadar,§ and its chief place and seat of authority is the before-mentioned 
Chhatr-Giiar. 

“ ^I’ho mighty range crossed in reaching Sini is known by the name of the Bdnjal 
Dahar, and tho route lies through the Padal, or Padar, Anlley. In another two stages 
from Sini you reach Bc-Tuk, a place whei^ there arc a few dwellings; and in two 
stages more you reach Zas-Kslr, also "written Zdns-Kdr, the n being nasal, Avhich is tho 
name of a small village. || This part is under the rule of a separate Bajah, but he is 
related to the Bajah of Laddakh, and is styled Bajah of Zas-Kdr. 

“ Prom Zas-Kar, you proceed one long manzil to Zdti-Lah, also knoAvn as Zdngi- 
Lah, Avhich is the name of a large village, or rather small town,^ in the Zas-Kdr 
territoi'y, belonging to the above-mentioned Bdjah. Eight manzils more bring you to 


was not considered a<lvisablo to depute a European officer, and a native agent, the Kliwdjub, Aliiiiad, the 
Nakhslibaiidi, was sent instead. I need scarcely add that ho failed. At the [icriod in question I iii(!t, quite 
by accident, a Jew who had accompanied Dr. Joseph Wolff on his journey to Ihiklidra, who would havo 
accompanied me, and two respectable natives of Kho^kand, who had just returned Ironi the pilgrimage to 
Mnkkali and Madlnah, and were on their way home, agreed to attach themselves to me, and be answerable for 
my saftity. I was rather sanguine of success, but 1 might have failed as the Kliwajali did. I should not, 
however, havo rested satisfied with merely despatching natives here and there, and confining myself to inquiries 
in bazars, us he appears to have done. 

Some of tlic information 1 had gleaned at the period in question I embodied in a short paper which appeared 
in the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1857, and from it tho above extracts have been 
taken. 

* Tiie Padar of Vigno. As before mentioned, r and I are interchangeable. 

t Now known also as GuUb-Ghap. 

X What European writers call “ Lama.*’ 

5 The Pgdam ” of our maps, evidently. 

If The Mirzd, Mu\iaminad ^laidar, in 939 H. (1532-83 A.D.), also penetrated^ into Tibbat-i-Zang-us-Sak4r, 
as ho writes it. Khtirba, or Khorbi, where ho was, was in the middle of it, and Sdt was five days’ joumejr 
distant, . ^ 

7 This place is not actually called Zangi-X#ah, but is the village at the foot of the Zangi Pass, becauM, in 
ihc Tibbati language, means ** a pass.” 

. . E-e 




Har>kdh, another considerable village, belonging to the same State. In going thither 
from Zangi-Lah, you have to pass through a very difficult mountain tract, in which 
much snow lies. Travellers are under the necessity of transferring their goods and 
effects to the backs of the mountaineers of this part, and of assuming felt garments, 
and Avcll wrapping themselves up, as when tliey proceed northwards towards Ydr-kand 
by the Kard-Kurain route, as already described, and of themselves mounting on the 
backs of Tibbati horses. On the way you reach the banks of several considerable 
rivers, the whole? of which arc spanned by wooden bridges. 

“ Setting out from Mar-kdli, one long manzil brings you to the large village of Kurd, 
belonging to the llajah of Laddfikh. The next manzil is to Jang-Clian, and on the 
way thither you meet with no lofty mountain range. In another manzil, wliich is a 
long one, you reach Laddakh. From tliencc to Ydr-kand the road has been already 
described.” 

In my brief accoimt of Kjishghar, Ydr-kand, and Kho-kdn or Kho-kand, previously 
alluded to, I mejiiioncd three routes leading from Hindustan to Yar-kand, in the 
following words : — 

“ There arc two roxites from Kash-mir to Ydr-kand and Kho-kan. The most direct 
one is by way of Skdr-Dii or Iskar- Dii, and along the banks of the Shigun (Shigar)* river, 
and over the Miis-T;1gh or Mus-Takf I’ango of mountains by the lliinzi Fass. The 
other, a more roundabout road, is by way of Leh or Laddiikh, through the valley of the 
Shdi-yuk (or Sha-yugh), as the northern branch of tin? Indus is named, and over the 
Kara’h-Kurani J mountains. There is another route from Leh to the Karah-Kuram range, 
farther to the west, by way of Nubrah,§ but it is only used when the Shdi-yuk is too 
deep to he crossed, j] The route by Skd.r-Dii or Iskdr-Dd. is shorter than the other — 
the Karah-Kuram — by ten stages, but it is only open from the middle of April to the 
end of October, whilst the Leh route is practicable, though difficult, for the greater 
part of the yc'ar.” 

When Sultan Sa’id Khdti’s health broke down, during the expedition into AYcstcrn 
Tihbat, ju'i'viously mentioned, he was induced to return to Yar-kand. Leaving, there- 
fore, the Alirzd, 5lid.iammadj^lTaidar, in command of the forces, and along with him, 
bis son, Sikandar Sultan, to prosecutf? the holy war, he had left Mdr-yol, and set out 
for the )ioi‘theru p.u t of Balti lying nearest to Yar-kand, where the disease known as 
dam-gin, previously referred to, did not attack people. Ho had got safely through the 
Sdkiri^ Pass, although (,‘xtremely weak, but, after passing the Muz Art** — Ice Defile 
Pass — but a short distance, ho died of dam-giri, which disease only affects others than 


^ Sc€ nml iiole Tliis is the same place ns Saignr of Kouto Forly-foiir, page UK), 

j" Or, inun? coi i cclly. Miiz-T:igli or ^Sluz-Tak, but s is ol’lon used for z, as t/h is for k. 

This is the route roicrnMl to hy Ucruair. lie says, writing from Kash-niir - 

“ 111 regard to the kingdom known hero by tin* name of Ka(!hogiu*r (Ka.shghar), which is jirobably the same 
as oiir mails call ‘ Kascnr,' J shall relate all the, inforinalion 1 liave collected from im*rclmnts, natives of that 
country, who, when they heard that Anreng-Zebc intended to visit Kashmire, brought into this kingdom, for 
sale, a great number of young sla\ os, girls and boys. 

‘‘ They say that Kaelurguer lies to tin* east of Kashmire, inelining soinewhat to the northward; and the 
shortest route, from oiu' kingdom to tlio otlu'r, is through (Ireat Thibet [the iisiial error], but, that pa.ssago 
being now shut, they were under the neees.sily of taking the road of liitlle Thibet. 'L'lie first town they passed, 
in reluming, was Gourtelie [the? Kartsi of our maps], the last town ilependent uj>on Kashmire, and four days* 
journey from the city of Kashmire. From Gourtelie, they were eight days in reaching Kskerdou [8k4r- 
Du], the capital of Little Tliihot ; and in two days more they came to the .small town of Cheker [Shigar^ of the 
Muhammadan Ilistorie.s of Jiulia, and the Sairjiir of these Uoutes. Sec pages 190 niul I29d], also within 
the territory of Little Tliibel, and situated on a river celebrated for iks medieinal waters. Li fifteen days, 
they eaiue to a. large forest, on the confiiie.s of Little Thibet, and in fifteen days more they an ivedat Kacheguer, 
a small town wliieh was^lbrmerly the royal residence, though now the King of Kacheguer resided at Jourcend, 
a little inon* to the north [the writer has here, it will be noticed, rcvci’sed them : Yar-lcand lies south of 

Kiishghar], and ten days’ journey from Kacheguer The road from Kashmire to Kacheguer, 

they said, is extremely had, and, among other diftieiilt paths, there is a place wliere, in every season, you must 
go a <|unrter of a league over ice.*' 

J Kara-Kurnm or Kara’h-Kiiram : both are correct. 

§ i>y wluit Shaw calls the “ Suser ” Pass. 

II Men and animals arc at times carried away in crossing when tho river is full. .Sliaw had a narrow escajW 
in cros.sing it. Sec his work, “ Yarkand and Kashgar,*’ page '134. 

f This might b<‘, and i.s, 1 believe, sometimes written Sariki, the r being placed before but la 
Muhammad Haidar’s work it is as above. . ^ 

** Such being tho ea.^f*, as j clatcd by Muhammad Haidar, it is very evident that SultAu Sa’id Khfin did notdiO 
at “ Daidut Daidat ?] Leg Uldi,’* on the stage south of the Kara’h-Kurom Pass, as stated ^ Mr. 
in his book entitled “Kashmir and Kashghar,” page 1()3. The Khan was returning to Ydr*]j;a^ froul; 
and his nobles were hiiriying onwards in order to get him beyond the tracts wherein /he dam^giri 
people, and took him eight ordinary stages in the space of four days, when death overtook him. : : 
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the inhabitants and animals of these regions, and is caused by the rarefaction of the 
air and intense cold, ou the 16th of Zi-Hijjah, 939 H. (July 1633 A.D,). 

It was immediately after this that the Mirzd, Muhammad Haidar, who, for fear of 
the treatment he might experience at the hands of Rashid Sultdn, Sa’id Khdn’s son 
and successor in Kdshghai*, could not venture to return to it, undertook the perilous 
journey from Tibbat to Radakhshdn. As yet, he says, no one had ever heard of a 
route from Tibbat into Radakhshdn that did not lie through the Kashghar territory, 
wliich he wished specially to avoid. He appears not to liave known that by coming to 
Skdr-Hu ho might have taken the route by Gilgit and the To-e Kolal and through 
Kashkar;* or, if he knew of it, Iming but twenty-seven persons witli him when ho 
set out, including Sikandar Sultdn, ho was not in a position to enter a strange 
country comparatively populous, and in which he might have been attacked. 

Muhammad Haidar now set ont from that part of Tibbat in which he then was, 
in order to attempt to reach Badakhshdn by that unexplored i-outc. When he reached 
the village of Kard-Kuram, at the time of the setting of the sun, the river there, 
which is of considerable size, froze up comphdcly, in such wise that water was not to 
be obtained after two hours’ labour in endeavouring to roach it. 

When the party reacdicd the point where the imcxplorcd route into Badakhshdn 
branched olf, Sikandar Sultdn asked permission to leave him to return to Kashghar, 
and take the chance of what might there befall him. Muhammad llaidar’s party was 
then reduced to twenty-two persons, besides himself, and the Avhole were in a most 
destitute condition, and almost starving. He says one of the men, who had lately 
descried and flcd to Ydr-kand, had related to him on one occasion that he had heard 
from the people of the Kohistdn of Ydr-kand, tiiat from a place called Tdghdndkf a 
road, which led this way and that way, came out on the Pd-Miv of Badakhslidn. 

He appeal's to have skirted the nortliern side of the Miiz-Tdgh range, for, having 
gone onwards, guided solely by conjecture, for three days after Sikandar Sultdn left 
him, from the point where the Ydr-kand route branched off, at breakfast-tirac the 
next morning they reached a place where there were some irdiabilauts. These came 
forth to receive him and his small party, and treated them with the greatest hospitality, 
and relieved their misery as well as they were able. Muhammad Haidar made 
inquiries of them respecting the road, and then' destination. They told him that the 
Dara’h he was then in Avas called Rds-gdm, and that from thencti to the Pd-Mir was 
five days’ journey. The people were so delighted, they said, to sec tin; descendant of 
their sovereigns of four centuries among them, that thc;y turned out in a body from 
the places he passed on his way, and AA'ould have accompanied him on the road. They 
conducted him to the Pd-Mir, Avhich was reached in seven days, and ho subsequently 
entered KhdAvdn, on the frontier of Badakhshdn. He appears to have entered 
Wdkhdn, and reached the frontier of Badakhshdn by the valley drained by the 
southern branch of the Panj, or Upper Oxus. 


* See thu roiiie, page 189. 

t Writing of (jyaplitlifiii, about twenty miles south of the PCara-Kurain Pas.s, Mr. BcUew says, in his. 
“Kashmir and Kashghar,” page 1()3, and referring to the Mirza, MuhammnU Haidar’s journey, lie “ parted 
“ from his eoinjianion, the Priiiec Jskaudar of Yarkand, and set out on his adventurous journey by unknown 
paths to Waklian, and it was on tlie mountains Ju.st Iwiyoiid this — probably at the headwaters of the Shatjok— 
“ that he .v/h>/ the monstrous wild yak, on which his party subsisted during the M/tc r/rt//.v of their perilous 
“ journey to the inhabited valley of lidshguni^ as he so graphiciilly describes, a valley which, umler the name 
“ of Warshgum,” &c., &c. 

Here the writer has fallen into great error. The party which set out from Tibbat took much more than 
tlirei^ days to reach Tagluinak, where tlie roads into Badakhshdn (not Waklian) and Ydr-kaiul branched off, 
and Sikandar Sultdn and some others separated from Muhammad Haidar and his party. “ Tlie paths ” as far as 
Bdlfi extended, and the parts adjacent were not “ unknown,” because he had been in tliose pai ts before, but it 
was from Tdghdnak that the route was unknown. In the next place, Uds-kdin, or llds-gdin, as it is also 
written, is a dara’h lying north of the great mountain range — ^part of the Biiaur range — and Warsiiigum (not 
Warshgum, see pages 189 and 190 of these Notes) is a dara’h dependent on the Dara’h of Ddngrak, on the other 
or south side of the same range, and is separated from Ras<kdin by the Dara’h of Kanjut and the Tdgh Dum- 
Bdsh Pd-Mir. The Wnrshigum valley leads southward to Yasin, by what is called the “ Darkote Pass” in our 
maps, more than one hundred miles west of Rds-kam, and some two hundred and fifty miles from tlic mountaina 
just beyond “ Gyaphthan ” and “ the head waters of the Shayok.” 

When Muhammad Haidar’s party set out from TdghdndV, where he parted from Sikandar Sultan, several 
horses broke down consequent on their being without shoes, but that same day Muhammad Haidar killed a 
wild kutds or ydk. Ho had some of the raw hide drawn over the hoofs of the broken-down horses, and he says 
that they took along with them as much of its flesh as their horses could cany, enough to lust them for four or 
five days, and even then that they may have only taken a quarter of it, the animal was so big. He killed a 
still larger one on the following day. ^ 

The kut&s iatho ghajz-gdo of the The Arair, Nt($ir-ud-Dm, Sabuk-Tigin, the Tui^ the 

father of Sulpn Moi^indd of Ghaznin, was nicknamed ^ari-Buj-kdm,” which, the author says,, signmesi in 
the Turk! language, Siyah Ghajz-g&p,” or Black Tdtt&r Bull," or Black Wild Ydk. See my ** Trana-^ 
Nation,” page and India," Vol, Vlll., pages xi* and zii» 
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There is another route into Badakhih&n, from Ydn^<]Ii$dr to l^rd^andk, which 
is the name of a small village {mauza^) distant about six far^khs or leagues, and in 
&roat of it flows the Ab-i>Shindz, or river of the Shindz Dara’ll, situated in the moun* 
tains to the west. The road fi’om Kdshghar into Badakhshdu lies through this Bara’h, 
and the stream issuing from it also flows past the Langar* of Kdsh Gumhaz from the 
westward. This appears to ho the route taken by Major Montgomerie’s Mirzd, when 
he proceeded to Yar»kand from Badakhshdn, and a little to the north of Palpi Sang, 
described in Eoute Forty-three, at page 187, which see. 


Having described the various routes through the little known tracts extending from 
Hdbul to Ladddkh, and on to Yar-kand, and given a brief description of the territories 
jpassed through, I now turn south, in order to complete my account of the routes 
between Pes’hdwar and Atak doAvn to the Kaurah Pass, in the Dera’h-jdt, from which 
I first set out. To this I shall devote another Section. 

81st December, 1880. 





* Langar, the same word as in Langar-Kot, has been described at page 247w 


SECTION FOURTH. 


I will now describe the main routes leading into the Dera’h-jdt from tjie city of 
Kabul, after which I propose to describe the routes leading from the Dera’h-jdt to 
Kdbul by Pes’hawar, and complete this Section with an account of the shorter routes, 
between Pes’hdwar and Jlannu and the Abac-Sin or Indus, south of the river of 
Kdbul. 


Seventy -third Moute. From, Kabul to Laka i, the chief town of the Marwat tribes a 
distance of om hundred and fifty kuroh in the direction of south-east. This route 
also leads into the Dera'h-jdt. 

■ 

“ The route from Kdbul to the Bdzdr of Ahmad Khdn has already been given al^ 
page 80. 

“ Setting out from tlie Bdzdr of Ahmad Khan, and proceeding for a distance of one 
kuroh in the direction of south-east, inclining cast, you reach Gunda i, a village of con- 
sidevaljle size, with a bdzdr ; and the river of Kurma’h lies away in the distance on tho 
left hand as you proceed. From thence you go half a kuroh farther, in the same 
direclion as before, to Badd Khel, which lies near by the road on the right hand, from 
which you continue onwards for another kuroh, in the direction of south-east, to the 
Kalaey-i-Az’mat Khdn — or A’zmat Khan’s Village — also lying on the right hand side 
as you proceed. From thence another half a kuroh brings you to Kali-i-IIdtlii Khdn, 
also wriiten lldti Khdn — or ‘ TIdthf or Hdti Khan’s Villages ’ — two villages lying on 
the left hand, on the other or farther side* of the river of Kurma’h, wdiich flows at a 
distance of about a kuroh and a half awuy, on the left hand, while a great dnsht, or 
uncultivated waste or plain, stretches away on the right, and hill tracts containing 
many ascents and descents. From the last-mentioned place you proceed another 
kuroh in the direction of south-east, inclining soutb, and reach tlie Kats Kit,f a largo ■ 
nahr or watercourse, which comes from the right hand (the north-west), and, running 
to the east for a distance of between three and four kuroh, unites with the river of 
Kurma’h. 

“ From the Kats Kij;. another kuroh, in the same direction as before, brings you to 
the small village of Tdjii Khel ; and the aforc-narned river lies distant one kuroh on the 
left liand as you proceed. From the last-named village you go on for a distance of 
two kuroh. and a half more, in tlie direction of south-east, and come to the point at 
which the cultivated lands of the Shitak tribej of Afglunis terminate, and reach 
Akara’h.§ This is a vast mound of earth, bricks, and other debris, on the right-hand 
side of the road, but aside from it, and near the left bank of the Gamfla’h or Gambila’h 
river. It is said that, in ancient times, this was a great city, the seat of government 
of this territory, and the place of residence of Rustam, the son of Zal-i-Zar, or Zdl of 
the Golden Locks. According to the statements contained in the chronicles of the 
early history of I-rdn-Zamin, Zdl, who was entitled the Sipah-Bud — ‘Leader of 
Troops ’ — ^lield the territories of Zabul and Kdbul, as far as the frontiers of Hind, in. 
fief. His son, Rustam, by the daughter of the KAbul Shdh, hold those territories 
subsequently ; and he had three daughters, one of whom is said to have dwelt within 

- ' ' ' ' '' ‘ ' 

*. The course of the river since then must have considerably altered, 

t Not “ .Kachkot,” as in MacGregor’s Gazetteer, nor Kooch Kote,” as in Edwardes’s book. See page 88, 
where this watercourse or canal has been previously referred to as Kach Kit, which is an error for the above. 
The variation is caused through foreigners not knowing the dilference between ^ ” and ^ ck ” of the 

Persian language and 1 is of the Pus’hto, which a few tribes, such as the Diimdnis and Ghalzis, change for 
“i”and«c/*.” ^ 

The word kaU^ in Pus’hto, signifies “ a gully,” ** a ravine,” a watercourse,” etc. 

The great tribe of Afghans, so called after their ancestor Shitak, son of Kakaey. It contains several 
sub-tribes, who are now chiefly known under the general name of Banndtsi, as being resident in the territory 
of Bannu. Ihey will be noticed in their proper place. 

§ The name of this place is not Akra,'^ as in our maps and gazetteers, but is written and pronomced in 
the vernaculKi' as given above. In the rage for attributing everything to Greeks, this word has, ^sonu^ 
been considered Greek, but I know of no word like it, or equivalent to it, in that language, for a citidel or 
fortress. • 

8487. i. nse* A 
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tile walls of Akai^’h, which was her appanage. The place has been ruined and 
desolate for centuries ; and, occasionally, by excavating in this great mound, bricks 
of large size and other remains arc found. • 

“ The whole of this territory dependent on Aka^’h used to be styled Akara’h after 
it, and was the occasional residence of Hustam-i-Zal, but, when Bustam conferred it 
upon his sister, who was named Bannd, as a dower on her marriage [to whom the 
author does not say], it, on tliat account, acquired the name of Bannu likewise.” 

In the. notice of ZdbulistAn, subsequently known as the Gliaznin state, I shall enter 
into greater detail respecting the connection of the I-rAni rulers with these parts 
bordering on the Sind-SAgar, AbAc-Sin, or Indus. I will, therefore, content myself 
here with briefly mentioning that the parts in question were held for two or three 
generations by the ancestors of Eustam, the famous champion of I-rAn, whose name 
constantly occurs in the traditions concerning these territories.* 

SAm, son of NariraAn, the Sipah-Bud, or Leader, and JahAn-PablawAn, or Champion, 
of I-rAn-Zamin, was made feu(latory of ZAbulistAn as far as the frontier of Hind and 
Sind. He w'as succeeded in his fief by his son, ZAl-i-Zar, or ZAl of the Golden Hair. 

thofiKAbul ShAl|it^«..feudatory^ 2-rAmlikowise, and subordinate to the ruler of 
‘:^AbulistAn, gave ZAl-i-Zar his daughter, EAdAMPh,^in maMtAgc, and she^SliypQMlitam’s 
mother, and hence he, like the Turk, Mahmud of Ghaznin, in after years, was styled 
ZAbuli after his mother, as well as Sigizi or Sijizf.f 
^ In the reign of Kai-KAAs, the first of the Kai-AnfAn dynasty, Eustam was made 
iiilSipah-Bud, and JahAn-PahlawAn ; and he w'as invested with the government of 
, SigizstAn or SijistAn, as well as of KAlml and ZAbul to the frontiers of Hind and Sind. 
Subsequently, Eustam captured the fortified city of Sipand in Hind, a place of vast 
strength, which stronghold had successfully resisted the attacks of Eustam’s great 
grandfather, Nariman. The defenders of that place were in great want of salt — the 
Salt Eange and salt mines arc situated cast and north-east of BannA — and Etistam, 
disguising himself as a trader in salt, succeeded, by this stratagem, in introducing 
some of his followers, and surprizing the place. 

On the downfall of Eustam’s family, the particulars respecting which will be 
; subsequently related in the account of ZAbulistAn, the three daughters of Eustam fled 
for shelter to the court of the ruler of Hind. J One of these daughters, each of whom 
ibeld a portion of territory as her appanage, was named Azar-BAn\i, which latter woi-d, 
signifying “ a princess,” “ a lady,” refers doubtless to the person whom the author of 
these surveys mentions under the name of Banmi, with short instead of long “ and 
#ith the “ 11 ” doubled. Akara’h was also known as the city of Azar-BAnA or 
BannA. 

This name of BAnA, I find, is, in a great measure, confirmed by the author of the 
TimAr NAma’h. Amir TimAr, the GArgAn, passed through the BannA territory, both 
on his invasion of HindAsiAn, and also on his return from thence, and the local name 
always written BAnA, instead of BannA, in, that valuable historical work. BAbar 
'^AdshAh, Amir TimAr’s descendant, however, in his autobiography, writes it with 



and the name is clearly applied to the territory at this period, as in the 
TimAr-NAma’h, and not to any particular town ; and, as shown at page 88, there was 
no town known as BannA when these surveys were made about a century ago, and its 
chief ;^lace was known as the BAzAr of Ahmad KhAn. In the same manner that 
TTrgAnj was called “ the city of KhwArazm,” that is to say, KhwArazm’s chief dty, 
Sri-Nagar, ” the city q/* Kash-mir,” and Zaranj, “ the city q/'Sistan,” Akara’h was also 
sometimes called “ the city of Azar-BAnA,” and " the city of the BAnA,” which, in time, 
became shortened to BannA. 

There is no such place me ntioned in his tory as “Naghaz,” notwithstanding that 

some persons, ^ _ _ 

have “ identifi^ it ” as Akra, as they style Akara’h. Naghaz—^ as it' woidd be 

written in the original — ^is but a clerical error for Baghzan — ^which place has been 
mentioned in Section Second, page 72. § Akara’h, in all probability, was one of tto 
fortified places on the frontier of Hind which Jai-PAl, in after years, agreed td delli^ 

♦ See also the mention, by Bdbar Baclslidh, of the Maiddn-i-Rustam, at page 91. 
f The latter is the ’Arabic mode of writing the word. The I-rdni form is the first. . /; 

i The ruler of that part of Hind nearest to Band or Bannfi. ^ 

I SMpage 87, note §. I was, at first, inclined to consider that Akara’h might be the wtet 

gener^ been supposed, through an error in writing the word, to be Naghae, but farther resolw fiivs 


melhat Naghaz is a more error for which is a well known place, and was once of 

ccmseqiience than it is at present. It is mentioned several times in the Timdr Ndma’h. ‘ , " ‘ " " • ' 
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up to the Amir, Nd^ir-ud-Biu, Sabuk-Tigin, and which the latter appears to have 
subsequently destroyed, as I shall now proceed to relate. 

The ’Arabs, as I havy already mentioned at page 62, had, early in the Muhammadan 
era, penetrated into Sind, hut had not attempted to hold possession of itj and thw 
did not bring the ruler of Ziibul and Kdbul under their yoke until the year 43 H, 
(663-64 A.D.).* They do not appear to have carried their arms, in the direction 


♦ 1 notice in the Appendix to Vol, TI. of Elliot’s India, page 414, that ‘‘in the year 44 H., Muhallah ibn 
AbuSafra”js said to have advanced “on the Indian frontier as far as Banna (Banu) and Alahwaz [or 
«« ‘ AlaUwar ’= Lahore ?], two places situated between Kabul and Multan,” but no authority is quoted. Thou 
the stock history of “Firishhi” is quoted ; and Firishtah, it is said, “makes him (Muhallab) penetrate as far 
<< as Mulhln, and opens his history by saying he was the first chieftain who spread the banners of the true 
faith on the plains of Hind.” Then we are told, in the volume above quoted, that “ Muhallab had been 
*‘ detached from the main army, which had invjided Kabul from Merv under ’Abdu-r-Ralmnin bin Shimar,” 
and that “ Muhallab subsequently made himself conspicuous as governor of Alahwar (whicli is previously 
“ called Alahwdz^ and said to bo Alahwar or Lahore)^ and cxttu'minator of the Azrakian insurgents, and as a 
traitor to his master, ’Abdu-llah ibn Zubair, the Khalif of Mecca.” 

Unfortunately for this statement, ’Abd-ur-Rahman, the son of Sumrnh, the lieutenant of ’Abd-ullah, the son 
of *Ainir, the governor of Khm-jisa n in 43 H. (663-4 A.D.), came, not by Marw, but by Sijistan, the capital 
of which, Zaranj, he first captured. 

in Khu/dstan of I-ran has been mistaken for 
“Alahwar or Lahore ”; and there is not a word contained in the accounts of Muhallab’s life to show that he 


was ever within hundreds of miles of Bannu or the Fanj-ab, mui*h less that he was governor of Labor. 
Indeed, it is not certain that Labor existed at the period in question — 44 II. — or, at least, under tliat name, 
but -Nvliether it did, or did not, Al-Ahwiiz in Kliiizistun is the place referred to. 

Up to the year preceding the date just given, namely, the year 4.S H., the Mnsalnians had only succeeded in 
penetrating as fir east as the city of Bust on the Hiriiiand or Hilinand (“r” and “/” being intcrchangable), 
and into the Zainiii or territory of Dawar ; and, shortly after, in the same year, Kabul was invaded for the first 
time, but it was not subdued, merely made tributary; for, tliirty-six years suhsequeiitly, namely in 7911., 
under TJbaid-ullah, a Musalman army had to pay 700,000 dinars to be allowed to retire from the Kabul 
territory, in a stall? of starvation and utter destitution, as related at page 02 of these ‘‘ Notes.” Subsequently, 
the ruler of Kabul and Zabid was again forced to agree to pay tribute to the Musalmans, but the territory was 
not finally subdued until some three centuries after that. Therefore, that any Muhammadan force could have 
penetrated to Bannu, and from thence as far east as Labor, without being either in possession of what is now 
known to us as iiorlhcrn or soiithcTii Afghanistan — 1 do not refer here to the proper Afghanistan, or country 
of the Afghans, elsewhere described — much less for Muhallab to have been established as governor of Labor, a 
glance at the map will show the utter impossibility of. But, as 1 have before said, Al-Ahwaz has been turned 
into “ Alahwar,” and, from that, changed into “Lahore,” to suit the so-called “ Banmi,” turned into “Banu 
and, if Firishtah says there were “Azrakian insurgents ” at Labor to be “ exterminated,” be evinces total 
ignorance of what he was writing about. 

But let us turn for a moni(?nt to what purports to bo a tmnslation of “ A1 Biladuri,” at page 116 of VoL 1. 
of the very same work, which I had not previously noticed. The author appears to have forgotten this when 
the extract above quoted from “ Firishta,” in his second volume, was written, which it totally contradicts 
The extract in Vol. I. is as follows : — “ In the year 44 II. (664 A.D.), and in the days of the Khalif Mu’awiya, 
“ Midiallab, son of Abii Safra, made war upon the same frontier [‘ Sind^ near the frontier of lUiurasan,’ is 
“ referred to], and julvanced as far as Banna and Alhawdr [in a footnote the latter word is said to mean 
*‘ ‘ Lahore ’], whicli lie? between Multan and KdJbuL The enemy opposed and killed him and his 

“ followers and yet this very Muhallab, after he is killed, is ^^compicuous as governor of Lahore,^' I may 
be permitted to doubt whether “ Al Biladuri ” has been correctly rendered here. 

Let us, however, now turn to page 427 of this vciy same volume, to the “ Appendix,” entitled “ The 
“ Advances of the Arabs towards Sind,” and what do wc fiml ? After telling ns in the previous page that 
“ Colonel Tod is wrong in attributing to the year 65 II. a Muhammiulaii invasion of Rajputana, by way of" 
“ Sind,” and that “the whole story is puerile and fictitious; independent of which, the Arabs had quiti^ 
“ enough to do nearer home,” the author says, “The Azarkians [they were Azrjikians before], or followers of 
“ Ndfi* ibn Azrak [s*c], had established themselves in the provinces of Fars^ Kirmdn^ and Ahwdz ; and Arabia 
“ and Khurasan obeyed ’Abdii-lla ibn Zubair, the rival claimant of the Khilafat, who was in posscasion of 
“ Mecca.” He thus totally contradicts what he said before, in this, and what ho afterwards again wrote in hia 


second volume. After mentioning the defeat and death of ’Ubnid-ullah, son of Ziyad, in the territory of Kdfoh 
in Trak-i-’Arab, in 67 H. — just twenty-three years after he first killed “Muhallab, son of Abu Safra,” he 
says : “Meanwhile Muhallab had defeated the Azarkian, whom ho had pursued into the very heart of Kirman 
“ fa long way from ‘ Bannu ’ and ‘ Lahore ’], and deprived them of their conquests in Fars and Abwto 
“ [previously turned into ‘ Alhawarss Lahore,’ as ‘ governor ’ of whicli he made himself so ‘ conspicuous He 
“ then deserted ’Abdu-lla’s cause, and sub mitted to ’Abdu-L Malik^ ” etc. j et c. 

of Marw. 

thirty-nine ye'oi's after Elliot or his editor killed him at “ Banna and Alhawdr or Lahore, between Mult&n ana 
“ KAbul.” 


At the period in question — 43-44 H. — and for many years after, until the time that Mua’wiyah became 
firmly established in the Khilafat, the Musalmdns were too much occupied in fighting among themselves to be 
able to pay much, if any, attention to foreign conquests. 

According to the Oardaizi, the sixth Amir or governor of Khurasfin was ’Abd-ullah, son of ’Amir, son of 
Kurez, the same whom Mu&’wiyah confirmed when he became Khalifah. ’Abd-ullah made another ’Abd-ullah, 
the son of H&zim, his deputy ; and, instead of going himself, despatched him thither, and there the latter 
remained as his deputy until a third ’Abd-ullah, the son of Samimb, came. “ ’Abd-ullah, son of ’Amir, was 
“ succeeded in the governorship of Khurdsdn,” according to the same authority, “ in 44 H., by Ziydd, the son of 
** Ubayah, vniq made Hfikim, son of ’Umaro, his deputy ; and in his train came Abd Sa’id-i-Muhaljlab,^n of 
“ Abi ^frah j^ This,* evidently, was the first time he set foot in Khurdsan. In 50 H. (670 A.D.), was 

succeeded by another deputy, who was named ’Abd-ulIah-al-Laisf, who held it oiuy for a few albntlik 
Muhallab, under was “Amir of the tvhich is a territory of 

Khurfis&n,” wUefa tiM to have.been situated on tiie nortti«eaBt frontier of Khur^n, near the iSm 

•■.■■■■■< Av'O. 


ei the Sind or Indus, eastward of the groat range of the Pus’h-TAn, referred to 
elsewhere,* which formed the eastern boundary of Zdbulistdn, subsequently known 
as the Ghaznln state ; for that city, after which it derived its name, does not appear 
to have been founded at that time, at least, there is no record of it in Muhammadan 
history to my knowledge, and, if founded, it was of no importance. The Amir, 
N^sir*ud-Dln, Sabuk-Tigin, known to his Turkish comrades as the Kard Buj-kum or 
Fierce Ydk, ruler of the state of Ghaznin as a feudatory of the Sdmdhl sovereign!?, is 
ttie first Musalmdn, therefore, that wc know of, who carried his arms directly east from 
Ghaznin towards Hind ; and oven at that period, some three centuries after the death 
of Muhallab, referred to iu the note below, the Zant-bcl (Ran-PAl, or Ratan-Pdl) 
dynasty had only recently been dispossessed of Kdbul and its dependencies, including, 
as is most probable, the city of Zdbul likeAvise.f 

As early as 376 H. (986-87 A.D.) Sabuk-Tigin began to make raids upon the fron- 
tiers of Hind ; and, in 378 H. (988-89 A.D.) Bdjah Jai-Pfil, wlio ruled from the moun- 
tains west of the Indus to the Haki-d, the Lost Biver of the Indian Desert, with 
Bathinchih for his capital — there was no Dihll at this period, as that city was only 
founded in 383 H., five years subsequent to the above date — was defeated by the Mus- 
iMlttdns, whose territory to the westward he had “invaded. On this occasion most of 
his army perished from the excessive cold; anS lie bad entered into an accommodation 
with Sabuk-Tigin, whereby he, agreed to pay a large amount of treasure to the 
Amir, likewise to present one hundred elephants, and, further, that the Amir’s officers 
should be put in possession of four of the fortified cities of Hind on the side of 
Ghaznin, on the frontier west of the Sintl or Indus. Some of the Chiefs of Ndsir-ud- 
Dln, Sabuk-Tigin, were appointed to accompany BAjah Jai-Pdl to receive charge of 
the treasure and those fortifial places, but, on reaching his own territory in safety, 
Jai-Pdl ignored the treaty, refused to carry out its terms, and detained the commis- 
sioners as hostages for the safety of his own people whom he had left with the Amir 
as security for the fulfilment of the treaty in question. 

On becoming aware of this conduct, Sabuk-Tigin mustered his forces to take 
Vengeance upon the Hindir for this piece of treachery. He entered Jai-Pal’s 
territory, and carried slaughter, plunder, and devastation wherever he went. Idol 
temples were overturned and masjids erected on their ruins, and the Lamghdn terri- 
tory and Nang-Nihdr, which were the most western parts held by Jai-Pdl — the more 
level tracts in comparison with the old Afghdn country — ^were reduced under his sway. 
After this success Sabuk-Tigin returned to Ghaznin. 

Bdjah Jai-Pdl, soon after, resolved to make a supreme effort against the Musalmdns 
to recover what he had lost ; and, with the aid of his feudatories and allies, assembled 
a host of upwards of 100,000 men, but there was no Zant-Bel (Ran-Pdl or Ratan-Pdl) 
then, who might have aided him by operating on the Musalmdn flank. According to 
some accounts, the footmen were not included in this number, but the infantry of 
Indian armies, at this period, and for some centuries after, were mere rabble, Jai-Pdl 
'Vjmai’ched towards the Ghaznin territory ; and Sabuk-Tigin, with his available troops, 
f ittoved to oppose him. He succeeded in drawing the Hindds into that difficult 
^untry where numbers, instead of being a source of strength, were merely a source 
of weakness and obstruction; and then, by repeated attaeks, delivered by small 
compact bodies of his, in all probability, better disciplined troops, in succession, he 
completely defeated and overthrew tliis great host in a hard-fought battle, in which 
vast numbers of the infidels perished, and the rest took to headlong flight. 

The booty captured was priceless ; the Hindu territory as far as the banks of the 
Sind or Indus was overrun by the Musalmdns ; and Pas’hdur (the Pcs’hdwar province) 
was occupied. It was at thig time, and upon this occasion, in all probability, that 
Akara’h, otherwise the city of the Band or Bannd, was destroyed, and its territory, along 

J(h(in ('w'c still ham an ’Ir^k, and an ’Irak Pass, north-west of Kabul) ; and, when ’Abd-ul-Malik, the son of 
Idarwan, Avho succeeded to the Khilafat in 65 H. (68.5 A.D.), added unto Hajjij’s government the provinces of 
Stjistan and Khurilsan, and the countries lying near unto the frontiers of Hind and Sind had been subdaed, 
made ’Ul)ai(l-ullah, the son of Abu-Bakr or Bakruh, governor of SijiBtiCn, and Muhallab governor of 
Khurasan. This was in 78 II. (897-98 A.D.). It was subsequent to this, but in the same year, that 
*Ubaid-ullah was despatched from Sijistan, with directions to make war upon Zant-bel (Raigt-PAl, or Rataii-P<kBf . 
the Kdbul Sbdh, ns ridated at page 62 of these Notes.” Muhallab, at this period, appears to have been foW 
occupied on the north-enstern frontier of Khurasan ; and it was, probably, on this account, that ’Ubaid-ttUjdt 
was directed to march from Sijistan against the ruler of Kabul and Zdbul. 

Muhallab died in 8;i IL (702 A.D.) at a village named Zdgbdl, which is also written Zaghdl, with short 
a dependency of Maiw, on his way from Kash towards the first-named city, then, and for a lo^ period 
sequent, the capital of Khurasan, and of which, to this day, it really forms a part. Muhallab had lost dll. 
in one of the battles before Snmr-Vand. ' v'^ 

d Sec Section Fifth. 

f See the Translation of the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri,” page 73. ’ 




tnth the rest of the Hindd possessions west of the Indus, was overrun and devastated ; 
but it was not until the reign of Sahuk-Tigin’s son and successor, that these 

tracts, as far as the Incjus banks, were finally added to the Musalman dominions. 

Tliat the battle with Jai-Pdl was fought in the tracts lying between Ghaznin and 
Bannd. there can he no doubt. It took place, probably, in the Kurma’h Daia’h, or 
near by, for Nang-Mhdr and Lamghdn, on the northern side of the Spin Ghar or 
Safed Koh range, had been already subdued ; but, unfortunately, oriental writers too 
often leave out entirely the names of places where the most important battles have 
been fought. 

The Tdrikh-i-Alfi and the Rauzat-us-Safd state, that, by this victory of Sabuk- 
Tigin’s the Afghans and the Khalj Turks — not Ghalzi Afghans, for they are not 
Khalj Turks — who w'cre dwelling in those parts, plainly indicating in what part the 
battle took place — also came under the sway of the Turk ruler of Ghaznin. 

To resume the description of the route. 

“ Having proceeded two kuroh from Akara’h in the direction of south-east, the 
jangal and verdant jilains* terminate. 

“ Although from the mountains north of Segi up to this point the trees do not 
attain to a great height, nevertheless, there are many vci’dant jal-gaks and pleasant 
tracts ; but, from this point, a desert sandy waste stretclics away in the dircetion of 
south and east, and also the ups and downs of hilly country. In the same manner, 
from Kabul as far as Kabr-i-Mulld — * The Mulla s Tomb ’ — described in a previous 
route, f there are many verdant meads, but there are no trees, save the mulberry, and 
such like fruit trees, in the gardens and orchards, which are simply numberless. 
From Ksibul to the extreme limits of Buniid likewise the buildings are strong and 
well built, and flat-roofed. J 

“ From the point where the jangal and grassy traets terminate and the sandy waste 
begins, having proceeded six kuroh in the direction of south, inclining south-east, you 
reach Daulat K’hi or Daulat S’hi, also known as Dal K’hi or D.al S’hi, and Gundacy,§ 
and so called [by the latter name] after a division 1| of the Marwat tribe of Afghans. 
It is a large village, situated one kuroh and a half from the bank of the river of 
Kurma’h,^ which lies on its left (east). North of the village, on the left-hand side 
of the line of route, and near it, is a largo lake dependent on rain, which is formed by 
the hill-torrents after heavy rains in the mountains on the west. The cultivators have 
consequently made numerous cuts from it for irrigation purposes, and conveyed its 
waters into their fields for the waters of the river of Kurnm’h do not reach this part. 

“ From the village of Daulat S’hi or Dal S’hi, otherwise Gundacy, you proceed seven 
kuroh in the direction of south-east, inclining east, and reach Pahdr Khel, another 
large village, situated on the right-hand, adjoining the road. It is built *oii high 
ground, and is the place of residence of Nfir Khfin of the Pahdr Khel, a section of 
the Mamii Khel sub-division of the Khudo Khel Marwats, the descendants of Bandar, 
son of Sdldr, son of Marwat, who for a long period has been the chief and ruler of the 
Marwat tribe, ft but, at the present time [when these surveys were made], some of the 
sections of the tribe have turned away their faces from him, and cease to pay him 
obedience ; and they have set up Gul-rang Khdn of the Khdfiz Khel section of the 
tribe as their chief. 

“ A little to the south of this place the Gamilfi or, as it is also written, the 
Gamila’h and Gambila’h river flows. It comes from tho right hand, and flows 


• The ■writer refers to the country hereabout as it appears in time of harvest, and not in time of drought. 

t See page 71. . * 

X Scores of new villages have been founded since the time of the writer ; some have been ruined during 
wars and dvil strife ; numbers have had their names altered ; and very many have gone to ruin ; and some 
have disappeared altogether. 

§ “ Gundee Khan Kiel ” of the maps probably. 

II A faction rather, caused by the internal feuds in tho tribe. 

T At present it is nearly twice this distance from the river, which has changed its course considerably. 

** A canal, small stream, or water-cut, is called wela'h and vxUe^h in Fus*hto, the plural forms of which 
are vaeley and voedey. In Bannd and the Mai-wat country they are corrupted into wi-dl. See page 177, and 
note J, page 317. 

In the same manner, lands irrigated from rivers or canals are called in Tdjzik, which word is also 

wed by the Afghans ; and uuirrigated lands ara called “ lalmi” as has been previously explained, but Afghdos, 
likewise, in the Derah-j&t and Bannd particularly, use two compound words, namely “ numd-aobey” from numd^ 
“ dry,” “ hot,” and acMh, “ water,” and “ muih-atAey ” ^m wueh, “ dry,” “ ari^” etc., and aobey, “ water,” 
but ■who would recognise them in ” Tanddbee " and « Vii^dbee ” ? 

ft The name of thip tribe is as Mar-wat, consequently, it is not catted ^^Maorat" but the name la 

sometimes written Mur-wat: the fonner is odirrect. 

. Ai 
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towards the left. It is a considerable stream, which takes its rise in the mountain^ 
tracts of Kdmi-Grdm, in the country of the Waziri Afghdns,* farther west, and 
finally unites with the river of Kurma’h some distance lower, down (i.e. farther east) 
than the town of Laka’i. It is fordable, being just knee-deop, except after falls of 
rain in the mountains, when it rises considerably, and becomes impassable. 

“ Setting out from Pahar Kliel, and proceeding two kuroh to the south-east, you 
cross the Gamila’h river; and then, proceeding another kuroh and a half in the same 
direction as before, reach Laka’i. f This is a town of ..considerable size, but the 
dwelling places are mere huts, and the river flows near by it on the left hand as you 
proceed.” 

The Mahwat AeghAns. 

" The Marwat Afghdns are a section or sub-tribe of the great tribe of Ndhdrni, 
which will be noticed farther on. The Marwat section consists of about 40,000 
families, the greater number of whom follow a nomadic life, but many of them 
have taken to fixed abodes, and the cultivation of the soil. There are at present two 
Sardurs or Chiefs in this tribe : one, Niir Khdn of the Pahdr Khel, before referred to 
as being the rightful ehief, and the other, Gul-rang*Khdn of the KhdfizJ Khel, who 
has been lately set up by some sections of the tribe. Ndr Khdn dwells at Pahdr 
Khel, and Gul-rang Khdn, the rival chief, at Pathdn-Kot ; and between these rival 
chiefs there is no accord. Jloth pay allegiance to Timur Shdh Sadozi, Bddshdh of 
Kdbul, each pay into his treasury 6,000 rdpis as a tenth, and each furnishes a 
contingent of 200 horsemen to the Bddshdh’s army.§ Their principal wealth is in 
cattle ; and they likewise possess numerous flocks of sheep, and herds of camels. In 
the winter time they come into the garam-sir or hot parts, in the tracts east of the 
mountains towards the great river, but, in the summer months, they resort to the 
sard-sir or cool tracts in the mountains. 

“ Their country, which, previous to their arrival in it, was known by the Ilindi 
name of “ Thai,” extends, from east to west, for about fifty kuroh in length, and 
forty kuroh in breadth from north to south. H The chief place, and seat of govern- 
ment, is styled Laka’i, which is a town of considerable size, but the houses arc merely 
constructed of reeds, and thatched ndth grass laid on the branches of trees.^ As this 
tract of country consists chiefly of sandy tracts and desert, as its name indicates, and 
is surrounded on all sides by mountains at greater or lesser distances, it is exceedingly 
dry and hot; and, as large trees and long grass do not grow hereabouts, its in- 
habitants have no other stations or dwelling-places save such like unsubstantial 


• The ooimtiy of the Mas’dd Wazins, but there are no ‘‘ Mahsuds ” among them. Karni-Gnim signifies 
Stonc-'rown, but “ Kanigorarn,” ** Kanagornm,” Kaniguram,” “ Kannegoorrum,” and the like?, as the word 
ap|)ears in our maps, reports, gazetteers, and geograpli[ic?al works, arc all incorrect. See page 88, note §. 

f Turned into “ Luklu?e,” in the maps, and “ Lukkee,” and Laki,” by others. The word Laka’i, in 
Pus’hto, signifies, “ tail,” “ termination,” “ extremity,” after-part,” “ rear,” and the like, but tho “ k ” is not 
doubled, it is also called, at times, the “ Mena’h,” which word in Pus'hto signifies, “a residence,” “dwelling,” 
** home,” etc. This place was formerly in tho possession of the? Sarang clan of tho Niazi tribti of Afghans. 
When Khush'hal Khan, Khatak, held the Tsautara’h district, under his father, Shah-Baz Khan, he made a 
raid from thence on the Sarangs of Laka’i. 

Masson, in his “ Travels,” places “ Lakki,” as he styles it, on the “ Khuram,” but it is on the Gambila’h, and 
is, at present, rather more than three miles from the river of Kurma’h. Laka’i, as it was wheu these suiTeys 
were made, is still situated on the right hunk of tho Gamhila’h. 

The fort built in the time of the Sikh dominion is a totally different place from tho fort of Laka’i here 
referred to. 

X This name might be mistaken for Hafiz, hut the latter word is written with b, not and occurs, in 
several places, in three copies of the original MS. 

§ This is what they actually paid and furnished at the time these surveys were made, and os stated by them- 
selves to the person who made them. It is, however, amusing to read what they did not pay or furnish, 
according to th(?ir own accounts lately given, hut their object was evident enough. It is the same with all: 
the Marwat Afghans are not the only ones. See Edwardes, Vol. I., page 363. 

II At the? present time the name Tlial ” is chiefly applied to the tract of country north of the river of 
Kurma’li, as far north as the Khatak hills, and is held by portions of the Waziri tribe. 

% C'ontrary to the Balfich, the Afghiln likes more substantial dwellings than are to be found in Marwat, but 
there is a reason why they have them not, besides what is stated above. The earth from its very sandy natiM 
will not adhere, and it is therefore totally unsuitable for building purposes, and, what is more, water it 
exceedingly scarce. Had this not been the case, the Afghans of Marwat might have rivalled the “ cowardly” 
Bannutsi Afghans in the number of their forts, but the earth of Banuu, from its clayey nature, is remarkaUy 
tenacious, and well adapted for building purposes. Heeds and rushes grow plentifully in the swampy pirtS 
near the banks of the river of Kurma’h, which is ifot far away. * ‘ ^ ■ 

The ground gra<lually descends from the west towards the east, from the hills in which the Bu|ai 
dwell towards the point of junction of the Gambila’h with the river of Kurma’h. Towards the north ; 

ground is still higher. From the physical nature of the country, it is highly probable that, as tiwditipn 
the country around laka’i, and as far as the Tongaey, or Dara’h-i-Taog of modern times, wim, 
lake, and that it remained so down to comparatlvdy modern times, as its former iPosfbto 
indicates. 
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abodes. T3ie river Gamila’h and river of Kurma’h flow through the middle of the. 
Harwat territory ; and on both sides of these rivers the land is exceedingly fruitful, 
and produces flnc crops. The Gamila’h, as before mentioned, comes down from the 
hilly country of Kdrai-Grdm, and, passing on the north side of the town of Laka’i, 
unites with the river of Kurma’h and its many minor tributaries three or four kuroh 
forther east. The united streams then flow through the lower part of the country of 
the ’Isd Khol, receiving some minor streams from tlio hills of that part, and finally 
unite with the Abde Sin. Like some other Afghdn tribes, the Marwat Nfiharnis 
re-distribute the lands of tlicir villages every ten or twelve years, sometimes after 
longer periods ; and each member of the community, even to the infant in arms, lias 
a share allowed. This re-distribution is, however, restricted within certain customary 
regulations. 

“ The lalmi lands, or lands dependent on rain for irrigation, are chiefly unproductive. 
In the cold season, however, much rain falls, and snow likewise, but, in the hot 
season, the heat is very great. It is not the custom in this country to sink wells, and 
the people use the river water for drinking purposes. The chief produce consists of 
wheat, barley, jowar, biljra’h, and muthh, in great plenty, but of sugar-cane, rice, and 
cotton, the produce is scanty. Traders have to pay a tax. 

“ Laka’i lies about equidistant from the several mountain ranges surrounding it, 
being about twenty kuroh from each, save those in the direction of Bunnii and Tak, 
which lie farther oft. 

“ The language of the people of the Marwat country is Pus’hto only, save in a few 
instances where the Baluciti and Panjdbi languages arc also spoken, but by persons of 
a different race.” 


Seventy-fourth' Route. From ^dhul to the Rera'h of Ghdzi Khdn hy way of Laha'i 
and Chaudh-Wa-dn, a distance of two hundred and seventy kuroh sotith, inclining 
south-east. 

“ The route from Ktlbul to Laka’i has been described in the preceding route. 
Setting out from the last-named place, you proceed two kuroh in the direction of 
south-west, and reach the Chuna’i, a river dependent on rain,* and of great dcpth,t 
which comes from the range of mountains on the left hand, and, flowing towards the 
right for a distance of six or seven kuroh, unites with the Gamila’h. On the way 
to it from Laka’i you pass through a sandy tract in which there is great scarcity of 
water. 

“ Prom the Chuna’i you proceed three kuroh in the direction of south-west, inclining 
south, to the Gira’i J of the Aba-Khol, a village§ named after a clan of the Marwat 
tribe ; and then another two kuroh to the south-west to the Gfra’i of the Kakah Khel, 
another village lying on the right hand, and named after another clan of the 
Marwat tribe of Afghans. Leaving it, you proceed another two kuroh to the south- 
west, inclining south, to the Gira’i of the Abd Khel, and then another two kuroh, 
in the same direction as before, . to Tatar Khel, || so called after another clan of 
the Marwat tribe. You then go on for a distance of four kuroh to the south, 
inclining south-east, and reach the Gira’i-i-Sdlti. West of it is a considerable river, 
dependent on rain, which comes from the left hand, flows towards the right, and 
becomes lost in the sandy waste ; and this river they call the Ldra’h.^ Setting out 
from the banks of the afore-mentioned river, and proceeding another two khroh in 
the same direction as before, you reach the Gfra’i-i-Lodmi, a place belonging to a 
clan or section of the Marwat tribe called the Daulat Khel. Kat^ Khdn, the Sarddr 
or Chief of ^'dk, belongs to this clan. 

“ Up to this point there is excess of sandy desert ; and the mountains on either hand 
show themselves stretching away in the distance to the right and left. Going on item. 
the Gira’i-i-Lodmi for half a kuroh in the direction of south, you reach a gorge in a 
small mountain range ; and, having descended through it for a distance of one kuroh 
in the direction of south-west, inclining south, you arrive at the small fort of Pathdn- 


• The “ Choonio Nala” of our maps. 

t After heavy ndns, probably, in the ntnthemmost part of the B&ti Boh, or Eoh-i-Sorkh, styled, in our 
autps^ “ Mohmt,” and ** the Nilah range.” 

i See page 236 , note *, for the correct meaning of this word. 

Now, a luge and prosperous village. 

This isihe "Tittur Kheyl” and “Titu Eiheyl*' of the mapa "TeetnrUugrl** of Edwaidas. 

Turned into ** Loilb ^ inlhe Sunaty 
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Kot.* * * § It is biiilt on* the crest of a mountain, and was erected by Gul>rang Eli&a, 
previously referred to, the rival chief of the Marwats, out of’ hostility towards Ndr 
EMn, of the Pahdr Khel, a few years ago, in the year 1204 H. (1789-90 A.D.) Gul- 
rang Khdn is a young man, but in size so gigantic, that, from the writer’s earliest 
recollection up to the present time, he has never beheld another such among the 
human race. 

“ There is no ■water within the walls of the fort of Fathdn-Kot, but in the bed of 
the river LomihAjt which runs on the east of it, they have dug chuhleara [shallow 
holes to hold water], and take their supply of water from them. This river is also 
dependent on rain, and comes from the left hand [the east]. Proceeding from Pathdn- 
Kot three kuroh west in the bed of this river, you reach another of considerable size, 
also dependent on ritin, which is known as the Painzu. It comes from the north- 
wards, imites with the Lornihd, and receives the name of Painzd, and becomes 
absorbed, farther down, in the direction of Tak-wara’h. Proceeding onwards from the 
banks of the last-named river, you enter a dara’h or defile in the mountains, and, 
keeping along the river side for the distance of half a kiiroh south-west, emerge from 
the mountains, after Avhich another half a kuroh brings you to the Gira’i-i-Marwat.t 
The before-mentioned river runs on the right hand ; and at this point the territory of 
Marwat terminates.” 

The two parallel ranges of mountains which, from the Tangaey, a little to the east 
of which the river of Jiurma’h unites with the Indus, and from near the point of 
junction, respectively, run towards the south-west and separate the Marwat country 
from that of the Khassur tribe of Afgbdns on one side, and from the northern part of 
the Dera’li-jat on the other, constitute the northernmost part of the Koh-i-Suikh, or Bdtd 
Hoh, or llatii Pabar, described at page 5 of these “ Notes. Another part of the same 
range, but of lesser elevation, known to our geographers as the “ Bhuttnnnee'' Range 
(because the Bailni tribe of Afghans inhabits it perhaps), juts out from the main 
range farther west, and runs towards the south-east, gradually lessening in altitude, 
to meet the other two above referred to, and thus separates the Marwat country from 
^k or Tank. At the apex, where the two iwrtions meet, they are pierced by the 
Painzu stream,§ previously mentioned ; and the dara’h, through which it flows, is 
known as the Painzd Kotal or Pass. It is, upon the whole, tolerably easy and level, 
except at its commencement on the northern or Marwat side, as already described, 
where, for some distance, it is steep, and, in some pkices, very narrow, but it improves 
as you proceed. 

With the exception of two minor kotals, or rather clefts, in the so-called " Bhut- 
tunnee Range,” there is no road (except by the Bain Kotal on our extreme western 
frontier) leading to the south from Marwat, and these two minor kotals are narrow 
and difficult. It would be almost impossible to take laden animals over them, and 
hence, the Painzu Kotal is the most frequented route, being the high road followed 
by traders and travellers between the Bera’h-jdt, and Marwat and Bannii, and other 
parts to the north, and the route which troops would also have to follow. 

These two minor kotals are known as the Kliatey Ldr, || or Miry Road, and the 
Sijzi or Sigi Kolal, the former being little more than a kuroh distant on the right 
hand as you proceed south by the Painzu Kotal, and the latter about the same 
distance to the right or west of the former. 

The Bain Kotal lies rather less than seven kuroh to the north-west of that of Sijzi ; 
and through it the present frontier road passes. It is a good road, but is without 
water; 'and, being on the extreme western frontier, is liable to be infested by the 
Waziris. In following it, on the way south, a person would be taken a good deal out 
of his way. This pass will be again noticed. There is yet another, north of the Baisi 


* Not to be fonnd in our largest Survey maps, nor ia it mentioned, I believe, in recent accounts of the Bann 4 
^strigt, ns at present constituted. 

■t Not indicated even in our largest maps. It may also be written Lo^ia’h. Great changes in the coutsw 
of the streams and watercourses have taken place here, as well as elsewhere in the Dam^, since these sqrveyfl; 
were m.nde. ! 

{ Tliis place .appears to be identical with what is now styled in our maps “ Nuwa Peytoo,” intended^ pro*, 
bably, for Nowd or New Fai^zd. 

§ TJie “ n ” in this word is nasal. It is the “ Pezu ” of gazetteers, and “ Peytoo *' of the maps. It 
river which flows through the dara’h that gives name to the kotal, and not the hAal to the river, as erroheomi^]^ 
suppostid. iSomu elianges liave, apparently, taken place in the course of the latter since the author wrote, 
river appears in our mans as the “ Pooranu Feyzoo Nala.” “PurAnd,” which rignifies “old,” Mri5wriDe*>”3lfe'‘^ 
like “ nowa,” is a Hindi, or rather Sanskrit word used in Hindi, npt an Afghdn WOfd. ; ' ' : 

y Khafa’h, in Pus’hto, signidcs “ mud ” or “ mire, and Ur, a road. Here the first is inflected, a^ 
qualify the other word. This name too, through its meaning not being known, has been 
“ Kutla Pass,” and “ Katlar Pass.” In the some way, the other nami^^ll^ been tnraedf^tto 
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JCotal, but it is barely practicable for camels and horses. It is known as the TaM 
Kotal. 

“ As the mountains and arid plains of this territory contain but little water, the 
Marwat tribe, in the hot season, come down from the mountains, and pitch their tents 
on the banks of these rivers, wliich are dependent on rain ; and, wherever there may 
be springs of water, there they take up their residence, for shorter or longer periods, 
and sometimes for good. If they dig in the beds of these rivers to the deptli of a 
man’s stature, water exceedingly cool and pure is obtained, and is consumed by them- 
selves and their cattle. If, however, they should dig deeper, the ground gives way, 
on account of the sandy nature of tlic soil, and the pit or well tills up again, and the 
water is lost. The place where ildls or nomads take up their dwelling they style a 
girai.* * 

“ Prom the Gira’i-i-Marwat two roads diverge. The left-hand one leads to the 
Dora’h of Tsma’il KhAii, and the I’ight-hand one is as follows. Setting out from the 
Gira’i-i-Marwat, you proceed twelve kuroh in the direction of south-west, inclining' 
west, and reach Tdk, which is a town of considerable size, and nam(!d after an Afghan 
clan.t By the way there is scanjity of water, and you pass many yira’i or stations of 
the Marwat ildts or nomads. The Painzu river, which runs towards the west, passes 
to the east of 'I’Ak. 


“ The Afghan people of the Tak territory belong to the Daulat Khol branch of the 
great tribe of the Nuhiirni Afghans, J also known, by using for ‘ as Liihami, 
but who have separated from the parent stock. They number between 8,000 and 
9,000 families. § Katal|| Kluin, the Sarddr or Chief of the clan, who dwells in the town 
of Tak, belongs to a subdivision of the Daulat Khel. lie j)ays 4,000 rupis yearly as 
’usfir, or a tenth, into the treasury of Timiir Shah, Sadozi, Durrani, Bddshahof Kdbul, 
and furnishes a contingent of 20Q horse and foot to the Badshdh’s army.^[ 

“ The territory of Tak, which forms the extreme north-west part of the territory 
called Sind, from south to north, is twenty kuroh in length, and from ten to twelve 
kuroli in breadth from east to west. Its surface is somewhat rough, containing many 
elevations and depressions, low ranges of hills, deep ravines, and stony plains. The 
Dzamad,** or Jamad river flows through this territory, and is expended in the 
irrigation of the lands in the country or tract inhabited by the Gandah-purs [or 
Dzandah-piirs 1 a little farther south. 


“ Sotting out from Tak, you proceed three kuroh south to Tataur,ff a large village 
belonging to the IMk section of the Tataur division, of the Niihami tribe, under the 
rule of Pazil Klidii, and the afore-mentioned river lies on the left hand. The Tataur 
Afgluins consist of about 3,000 or 4,000 families. Pazil Khan, their Sardar or Chief, 
pays 2,000 rupis to the treasury of Timur Shdh, Bddshdh of Kdbul, by way of 'ushrt 


* Here iigixin specimen of how words may b(3 vitiated by persons, without understanding a language, 
writing from ear alone. The meaning and correct jironuiiciation of this word was given more than twenty 
years ago in my Afghan Dictionary, but in our mup.s, official papers, and gazetteers, it is turiied into Kirriy* 
^^Kirty* KeereCy' “ Kirrevy'' and Aeri,” while one compiler, in one place, applies KirV^ to the peojile so 
encamping, and, in another ploc^c, applies both and “ Kiri'^ to 7 >/are^, 8 Uch as “ iT/r/ Haidar,” without, 

apparently, knowing that both his terms refer to the same word, as is explained above, T rather suspect that 
many of the names of place.s in the Revenue Survey Maps with “ Gurni” prefixed, refer, really, to these 
nomad giraU. Indeed, I find Keerecy and Kheray used indiscriminately, in one map, as well as Gurra, 

The Biildch tribes call such stations 

f Not now to be traced I believe. 

X Some of the Daulat Khol arc Powandalis, certainly, and are, as above stated, Nuhaniis, but not Povindah 
LaharnU!* 

V § Tiiey, like the sections of several other Afghan tribos, increased more rapidly than others of their kins- 
meu, and separated from them, found new lands in which to dwell, and, in coriseipience, by many, are supposed 
to be distinct triliCvS. A few Afghdns of other neighbouring tribes dwell among them, and also many Jatg« 
The fort of Tak is a place of some strength ; and the interior, planned by tho late Sarwar Khan, is very 
intricately arranged. It was this last-named chief who, in after years, built a great band or dam across the 
Gumul, and diverted its waters from their natural course towards the north. 

II He is neither called Katal ” nor Kuttal.” It is written as above. 

1 See Edwardes, “ Year on the Panjab Frontier,” Vol. I., p. 422, 

** This is the river which appears in our maps as the ^ Zam.” MacGregor calls it the ^^Tdnk Zdm,'’ but 
that is incorrect. It might be certainly called the Dzamad of T^k. There is no long vowel in the word, 
therefore Z&m ” Is impossible. 

tt There is no place of ihis name oii the road in question at this time. Its name has possibly been changed. 
There is a small village so dalled about four miles Ayest^north-west of T^k, which appears in the maps aa 
*^TUtory* anii ii- Official recorddf as ^ TWfor,” and ^ Tatar^^ but this is not the place referred 

to by the writer, for t^at i|j|r«&uijh^f Imuld be near what appears as Bnra Khel” in the 
iodukjpai or a trifle farther wiSk ' 

h487, ^ ;B 
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or a tenth; and, in time of war, furnishes a contingent of 60 caralry to that 
monarch’s army* 

** The tract of territory belonging to the Tataurs is about ten or eleven kuroh in 
length, and between seven and eight broad, lying on either side of the Dzamad or 
Jamad river, f 

“ From the village of the Tataurs you proceed five kuroh to the south, as before, 
and reach Mamrez, a place also inhabited by the Tdk section of the tribe ; and from 
thence you go another two kuroh, in the same direction as before, and reach the banks 
of a river dependent on rain, which comes from the right hand [west], runs towards 
the left, and unites witli the Gumul river 4 Another kuroh farther in the same 
direction brings you to Rurhi,§ a large village inhabited by the Gandah-pdr, or 
Gandah-pur Afghans. Leaving it, you go twelve kuroh south-east, inclining south, 
to KiiMnchi,|| or Kiilachi, a large village belonging to the Gandah-pdr Afghans, 
under the sway of Azdd Khiln, their chief. On the way between Riirhi and 
Kulancbi you meet with the camps or stations of the Gandah-piivs, who dwell after 
the manner of Udtn or nomads. The Koh-i-Sulimsln, Koh-i-Siyah, or Suliman Range, 
which 4s exceedingly lofty, and covered with perpetual snow, shows itself on the 
right-hand side as you proceed. 

“ The Gandah-piir [or Dzandah-piir] Afghans, who are of Sayyid descent, are a branch 
of the tribe of TTsh-tanini, or I’athor sub-tribe, for tlie latt(‘r arc one of the tAvo sections 
of Sayyid descent among the Sheranis, the Bakht-yari being the other, Avho, like other 
sections contained among several other Afghdn tribes, on acjcount of such descent, are 
held in more or less veneration by the other branches. The iJsh-tarduis Avill be again 
referred to in their proper place. The Gandah-piirs number between 6,000 and 7,000 
families ; and the extent of their territory, from south to north, from near Drd-hhan 
to the Adcinity of Pahar-pur, is about fifteen kuroh, and, from west to cast, is about 
six or seven kuroh in breadth. It is known as Rnrhi,^ and, as its name indicates, is 


• Like others of the N^banii tribe, the Tataurs made some figure in India. AlAlien Ahmad Khan, Sfir, 
fion of Sado, a grand-nephew of Sher Shah, assumed sovereignty in the Pairj-;ib, with tho title of Sikuudar 
Shah, afh^r the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim in 962 IL, and he had to submit to Akbar lladshah in 964 II. 
(1557 A.D,), and askod to be permitted to ivtiro into obscurity without having to present lilnisclf, and 
set out for Haiigalah, then ruled by a Niiharni sovereign, he sent his son, ’Ahd-ur-Uahnidn, to the 
Court, attended by one of his most trusted followers ; and the person in question was Ghazi Khau, the 
Tataur. 

It is strange what has become of them in recent times ; for I find, from the statement of, one district 
officer, that the whok? of the Tataur clan consists of but “ some sixty nion,” jind yet they are said to live 
principally in the village of Tator [he meaus Tataur],” and some in two other villages, while the village 
of Tataur alone contains over a hundred rnjilc inhabitants of whom, probably, the majority are of this 
very clan. 

f Some tribes use the letter “y ” instead of “ cfe,” but tho latter is the most correct. They also use ‘‘ji ” 
and “ ch ” for “ as before mentioned, 

J The changes which subsequently took place were caused by the erection of Sarwar Khan’s band or dam, 
which was constnicted many years after these surveys were made. 

S “ Rori ” and “ Roroe ” of the maps. 

II It is now a considerable town, other villages being now embraced within it, and contains some 
10,000 inhabitants. As indicated by its name, it was formerly a possession of, and peopled by, the 
Ktilanchi or Kulachi Raluch tribe. See page 4, an<l the historical notice of the Baluch tribes in the next 
Section of these “ Notes.” Masson turns the name into “Kalaichi,” in his usual incorrect manner of writing 
proper names. 

Edwardes (Vol. L, p. 574), referring to the village of Daulat-walah to the west of the Dera’h of Fat^i 
Khun, falls into great error again, lie says that in its ruined fort “ lives the chief zumeendar, H6t KhaO, 
Koldchcc,” and in brackets adds, not derived from KoUchee in the Gundapoor country, but a tribe of ' 
Beloochees.’* He was unaware, probably, that the Kiilachi Baluchis founded the “ Kolachee in the Gundapoor 
country,” and that they possessed the country around long before the Gandah-pur clan reached it. Sw 
page 4. 

% This is a tract of some interest in the history of Afghanistan and of Hindustan ; and it may not be amWIb 
mention wliy it is so, more particularly since it has not been hitlierto mentioned, I l>clieve, by any European 
writer, and by very few native historians. 

About seven miles south-east of the point where the Gumul river pierces the mountains of the Koh-i-Surkh 
ar Rata Roh, or outer range of Mihtar Suliman, there is a small hilly tract, about eight or nine miles in lengtli» 
and about half that extent in breadth, which juts out from the first-mentioned range, and runs almost due north* 

It has the Gumul on its northern skirt, and what in our maps is called the Loouee ” on its southern sidei ftlSd , 
extends east to within about three miles of the large village of Riirhi. 

This tract Is hai d, harsh, and as unpromising as can wel} s^, with scafeo^ a stunted tree, shrub, or 
of vegetation. Such land in Piis’hto is called zejzcy^ meanings V ^ “ stiff,” rigid,” etc^ whiW y; 

it is said, in tho Multani dialect of the Fanj-ab, is called %hi^ jiayieJt is still known, and ' 

name to the villugo above mentioned. The word, of qoursefis nom Sa^rR which bears the 
riven above; and there is another similar tract, .betiidllb^SAhl ^ Iho Indus, aI 80 l^ Cfdled 

Sanskrit name. • » « ^ ■■ 4^ 

This tract on the Gumul was in fbrmer times ixthabitednj^jlljyj^ of 



rather rough in surface, consisting of low ranges of hills, and excess of ascents and 
descents, elevations and depressions. The khan/, or autumnal cultivation, is carried on 
by irrigating the lands from the Dzamad river ; but the mi/’, or spring crops, depend 
entirely on rain. Their territory produces much wheat, barley, jowfir {holcm sorgum), 
bi'ijra {holcus spicatus), muthh (lentils), and mash {phaseolm max.). The Gandah- 
ptirs are assessed at some thousands of rupis by way of 'mhr, or a tenth ; and, in time 
of war, have to furnish a contingent of 200 horse and foot to the Badshah’s army. 
Azdd Khdn, who is their Sardar or Chief, resides at the village, or cluster of villages, 
called Tak-wara’h,* which they likewise style by the name of Ganclah-pur, and also at 
KAldnchi. 

“ The rule over the Gandali-pi'irs is not hereditary, but depends, as in the case of 
several other Afghdn trib(!S, on the accord of the tribe gcmerally. * 

“ When they first obfciiucd lands in this part, namely, at Rurhi, just referred to, 
which were assigned them by a former chief of Tsik, they adopted the system of wesh 
in the division of the newly acquired lands, as is the custom among several Afghdn 
tribes, and each family or household received an equal share. An interchange takes 
place about every six or seven years, so that those who have previously held the poor 
land get the better sort for a similar period.! 

“ North of the village of Kulanchi a largo river flows, which is known as the Gumul. 
It conies down from the right hand [the west], and rises in the mountain tracts east of 
Ghaznin and Margha’h, not far from the source of the Tonchi river. After passing 
Kiililnchi it is draAvn off for irrigation jnirposes in the neighbourhood of the Dera’h of 
Ismsl’il Khiin, farther to the eastward, f 

“The whole of the tract through Avhich the Gumul flows and reaches, after it 
pierces the Koh-i-Siyah, or Koh of Mihtar Sidiman, is also called Gumul, after the 
river. Its course, west of the great mountain chain, will be referred to in greater 
detail farther on. 

“ The river Dzamad, which rises in the mountains to the north of the Gandah-pdr 
territory, and Hows through Tsik, is expended in the irrigation of their lands, as before 
remarked, but, according to some statements, it unites with the Sind river. This, in 
-all probalnlity, it docs, after heavy rains in the mountains, when it rushes down with 
considerable violence. 

“ To return, to the route. Leaving KiildncM, you proceed four kuroh south, inclining 
south-east, to Mi’an GhuMm da Kot, a place inhabited by the Mayah Khel ; and 
from thence thiw kuroh farther towards the south is Dr{l-bhan,§ the name applied to 
two large villages belonging to another branch of the Niihanii tribe of Afghans. 
Going from thence a distance of one kuroh and a half south, you come to a place 
called Musa Khau;|| and you then go on to Shdh ’Alam Khiln, anoiiier small place, 
one kuroh farther south. The next stage of three kuroh, still in the same direction. 


of Ibrahim, surmamed Lo-o duoy — Lo-da«y, — namely, the YunasKhel section, which includes the Daulat Khel, a 
portion of whom still dwell at Tak, as already mentioned, and the Shei* Khel. It was from this Rurhi, other- 
wise the Zeizcy, that Mian Ihisan, of the Sher Khel, came into Ilindustdn — not “down from Roh” — in the 


reign of Sultan Rahlul, who sprang from another branch of the Lodis, and whose son, Farid, overthrew the 
Mughal dynasty, and, under the title of Sher Shah, ruled in great glory over Hindustan. Khan>i*Zamao, the 
ancestor of Katal Kluin, of the Daulat Khel Niiharais, mentioned at page 32o, gave this rough tract of country 
to the homeless Gandah-piir ITsh-taranis, when they came out of Roh, in which to dwell, and there they stiU 
reside. See note ||||, page 341. 

There were some Lodis in this part as (*arly as the time of Mahmud, Sultan of the Ghaznin kingdom. 

♦ I believe this should be more correctly Tak-Wdiu’li, or the garden or enclosure, at Tak, or, of Tak, from 
the Sanskrit wdra, signifying an euclosure, garden, and the like. The number of names and terminations 
found in names of places in this part, and farther south, are the names which existed in the time of 
%esc Raldcliis, long l^fore the present Afghan tribes now dwelling in this part obtained a footing in the 
D^era’h-jat. See following note J, next page. 

t See the system adopted in Suwat, described at page 209. The lands at present, however, are not re- 
distributed among tho Gan^ah-puie : the system has been discontinued. 

I See note §, page 325. 

§ Dr&-bha9, 1 would remark, has no reference whatever to a dardh^ which is written ^3, not like 
the above ; consequently, it does not mean “ the Closed Pass.” “ Durruh-bund ” cei*tainly does not mean that^ 
because there are no such wordf that I am awm of, hand being written and not hhan. The 

words are not Persian or word is written ^ — Dhyd-ban— in the Khuld9at> 

^ qjNsr ?*i|i** in place of Hindi preceding note 

llarwiiiii still located in the D^fi-bhap territory, near the 


ul-Ansfiib, but, as elsewhei 
When the lasb-namod worl^ 
Ndb&rnis; so they could nc^ 
illumdydn Bddshdh, si 
times, into India. ThftiUiBf bf 

. I ^*Moo8a2We’*ottKMii^ 




ikilaifed as far as concerns Afghdnistdn,” in the reign of 
iis. Jbook. . They emigrated, in great numbers, in former 
jSarki^i ATghin when these sorveya were ma^ 
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Inings you to Ohaudli-Wa’dn. This is a town of considerable size belon^ng to the 
fidbap offshoot of the Sherdni tribe of Afghans; and from '{'dk to this place the 
territory lying along the skirt of the Koh-i-Siyah, or Koh<i-Mil\tar Sulimdn, or Sulimdn 
Bange, is caUed Ddmdn, which I will briefly describe.” 


The Daman. 

** Ddmdn, as its name indicates, lies at the foot or skirt of the Koh-i-Sulimdn, and 
extends from Tdk to Chaudh Wa’dn, and west to Zarkani, so called after a clan or 
section of the Shpdn Baitnis. On the oast it joins the district dependent on the 
Dera’h of Ismd’il Khdn ; and, on the west, extends to the foot of the mountains — ^the 
easternmost skirts of the great range — which the Afghdn inhabitants here style Ghar, 
— the Pus’hto word for mountain — and also Shu-al. Ddmdn, therefore, is about forty 
kuroh long, from north to south, and about twenty kuroh broad, from west to east. 
Its surface is generally flat, and is sometimes sandy, but consists chiefly of clay and 
sand which have become considerably hardened, indicating that it has been formed of 
the dSbris washed down from the mighty range in the course of centuries, but, more par- 
ticularly, from the easternmost or lowest ridges of th(^ outer chain, which are composed 
of sandstone grey in colour. Near the hills this hardened surface is partially covered 
by a broad belt of boulders, and small loose stones washed down in time of floods. 
Where there is no water available for irrigation purposes, this surface is bare of grass, 
but it is partially covered with low tamarisk jangal, and the jawdsd or camel-thorn 
{hedyaamm alkagi), but the trees are few, and seldom attain any considerable height. 
The rainy season of this part is ‘the winter ; and the custom of sinking wells is 
unknown, and river water is used for all purposes. When the rivers become dry they 
dig in tboir beds to about tbe depth of a man’s stature, and pure water issues forth, 
and suffices for the use of man and beast. The language of the people, like that of 
all Afghans, is Pus’hto, but, as is the case with regard to other languages, there is 
considerable difference between that spoken here and in other districts of the same 
country.” 

The B^hau Aeghans. 

“ The Bdbar* * * § Afghans, who may now bo considered almost a distinct tribe, are really but 
a sub-tribe, section, or branch, of the Sheranis, hereafter to be noticed, being descended 
from a son of Dom, one of Shex’dnaey’s grandsons. The Bdbars consist of about 6,000 
or 7,000 families dwelling in the territory of the Ddmdn, but, mostly, within the 
mountain tracts immediately to the west, and, like the Ghalzis, and some others, are 
much scattered about. Some are entirely independent, and live in permanent 
dwellings and cultivate the soil, while others dwell after the manner of ildta or 
nomads.t Their chief town, anfl seat of authority, or residence of their chief, is 
Chaudh-Wa’dn,$ which is a considerable town, situated at the foot of the mountains of 
the Koh-i-Surkh, the outer, lowest, and easternmost of the great chain, to bo presently 
referred to. The river which comes from the right hand [west], rises in the country 
of the Sherdni Afghdns ; passes near the southern end or termination of the Takht-i- 
Sulimdn, or highest part of this vast range ; and, in the outermost or easternmost 
range of the chain, unites with another stream known as the Kaldanl,§ issuing from, 
and its bed constituting, so to say, the road leading from Chaudh-Wa’an to the foot of 
the S’hwey-Ldri Ghds’haey or Slippery Koad|| Pass, farther to the south, which will / 
' . k 

* There is no Afghdn tribe called “ Babhurs.” Elphinstone, adopting the I-rani pronunciation, styles thent 
‘*Bau boors,” after his manner of writing “ Khaun ” for Khan ami “ Dainuun ” for Damiin. Edwardes stffs 
(p. 564), “ The Sherauuccs do not plunder the Choudwan country.” The reason is that they are kinsmen of 
the Bilbars. 

t See the account of the Powandahs in the next Section. 

{It will he noticed that the names of several places in the Sind^Sdgar Do-abah, as well as in the 
and other parts, end in Wa*an as above, but written in our maps incorrectly as “ Van.” In the dialect of the 
Panj>ab and the Dcra’h-jat, it is of the same signification as hawali in Hindi, namely, a great well of bomi 
brick, with stone steps to descend into it. 

MacGregor states that, for assisting the chief of the Daolat Khels, when they first came down into tbe plains/^ 
he gave the Babars a portion of his land, which is called Choadwdii, or the fourth share.” Uniortunatdi/ir.; 
ehaudawdh means fourteenth, and a foui*th is chauihdj but neither word refers to this place. ' / 

§ This river appears in the Indian Atlas map as the Walheree N. (Ndlah), but, in the large Panj-db v 

map, it is tbe Valari N. ; and the name seems somehow like an attempt at 8’hwey Ldri. MacGfegor, 
turns it into Lohura^ hut, in another place, calls it the “ Walheri ravine.” The other river referr^^^^l 
coming from the right hand, that is from farther north, issues from a great cleft in the main or highiM 
called in our maps the “ Shungow Pass,” but the ‘‘ Shangao Pass ” of MacGregor. ; 

II The word 8’hwey also means smooth,” not affording firm footing.” and thi% perhaps, 
most applicable signification. 7. 
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1)6 described in the next Section. After issuing from the mountains at what, from 
its proximity to the town of Ohaudh-Wa’dn, is sometimes called the Chaudh-Wa’dn 
it passes south ^ of the town, and is expended in the irrigation of the lands 
around. The people of the place have cut canals from it, and conducted the water 
into their masjids, dwellings, and gardens. 

“ The town of Chaudh-Wa’d,n is in the possession of Ndr Muhammad Khdn, the 

S resent Sarddr or Chief of the Bdbai's, who, with his tribe, is most loyal towards ITmdr 
hdh, Sadozi, Durrdni, Bddshah of Kdhul; and, on tliis ficcount, the Babars are 
exempted from taxes and cesses, and are not required to furnisli any contingent to the 
Bdidshilh s army. Most of the tribe follow commercial pursuits ; and among them 
are many wealthy merchants, and men of means.” 

The author of the Tarikh-i-llusain Shahi refers to this Sarddr in his work, and was 
his contcinporaiy, and knew him personally, in the reign of Shah-i-Zarndn. He says 
“ One of the three greatest of the Sardars of Timur Shah’s reign was the Amin-ul- 
Mulk, Niir Muhammad Khan, the Bdbar. He held the olfice of Hiwdn-i-Kul 
Mamlakat, or Finance Minister, and Avas also the Controller of the Household 
Expenses, He gave a daughter in marriage to Shah-i-Zaman ; and, whentlie Badshdh 
goes a journey, or is on the line of march, Nur Muhammad sleeps nt;av the tents of the 
Haram with a body of his own trustworthy followers. He is a friend of the good and 
deserving, without inquiring or considering Avho their fathers are, or Avere ; and takes 
care of the interests of his friends. The Hurranis arc rather inclined to look down 
upon him, because the Babay tribe is but small in point of numbers. 

“ The Ghulams in the service of the Durrani Badshahs amount to about 12,000 


cavalry, the gicater number of whom arc Muglial Kazil-bashis, Avhom Ahmad Shdh 
Durrani [not Nadir Shah] removed from 1-ran [Khurasan] and settled at Kabul. 
Their descendants are now styled Kabulis and Pcs’haAvaris, A daslah or division of 
these troops is attached to, and in the pay and under the orders of, the Amin-ul-Mulk, 
Nur iVIuhammad Klidn,” 

The author of the Tarikh-i-llusain Shahi completed his history in the reign of 
Shah-i-Zamdn Bddshah, in 1213 H. (1798-99 A.D.), Avhich is a very valuable work, 
and is very interesting as following about ten years after the author of these surveys 
completed the account of his investigations. I now resume the account of the route. 

“ West of the town of Chaudh-Wa’dn rises that lofty peak of the Koh-i-Suliman or 
Koh-i-Siyah, called the Takht-i-Suliman, or ‘ Soloman’s Throne,’ giving name to the 
whole of the stupejidous range. The Afghans style it Kesah-Ghai*, and Kasi-Ghar, 
and also Shu-sil, It is a very lofty mountain, and on the summit of it is the place of 
pilgrimage, known to the Afghan people as the Zidrat [or Shrine, or Place of 
Pilgrimage] of the Patriarch, Sulimsin, as will be subsequently noticed in another 
place. It shoAVs itself from an immense distance, and its summit is generally clothed 
with snow. 

“ From the town of Chaudh-Wa’dn to the Zidrat of Hazrat Sulimdn, on its summit, 
is a distance of twenty-five kuroh, and the way thither is well known.* This great 
range of mountains intervenes between Kandahar and the Dera’h-jdt, extending 
lengthways from the Dara’h of Khaibar and .Taldl-dbdd on the north, to Siwi and 
Ddd^ar on the south, a distance of just three hundred kuroh, and in breadth, including 
its offshoots, one hundred kuroh. Within these limits, forming an extensive territory, 
there are numerous dara’hs and plateaus ; and it was herein, but especially in the 
vicinity of, and around, Kasi-Ghar, or Shu-dl, that the Afghdn tribes, according 
to their traditions, first took up their abode, and subsequently spread out in all 
directions. 

” The limits above mentioned constitute the true Afghdnistsln ; and it is to thia 
tract, and to no other, that the earlier Musalmdn chroniclers refer under that name^t 


• Nearly twenty years after the above account wtis written, Mr. Frazer, of the Bengal Civil Sorvio^ and 
lieutenant Harris, of the Bengal Artillery, members of the Hou. Mountstuart Elphin8tone|s mission, nn the 
way to Poa’hiwar, made an attempt to reach Kasi Ghar. They set out ih>m Dfi'bhat), provided with a |^ide 
by the chief of the Daulat Khel, ’Umar Kb&n, and made towards the mountains. “ They found the north aide 
sloping) covered with fir trees, and abounding in rocks of a kind of pudding stone ; there were man^ valleys 
" divided by narrow ridges, and each watered by a dear brook. So circuitous was the road by which they 
" travelled, that, after they had advanced about twelve miles, they found they were still three days* jonrlOT 
from the top; they also learned that the upper part of the mountain was rendered inaccessible by the snotfil^ 
This, and the departure of the mission, caused them to abandon the attempt. 

f .The aAhor of the Tazkirat-ul-Muldk, an extract from which 1 gave in the Introduction to my Poifhto 
Gri^mar, very correctly Tays, Afghdnistdn extends from Kasi Ghw to the boundary of the ; 

" as constituted under the Sa&wiyah dynMly.** 


V. .i 
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“Prom the point named Ti-rdh, and from Kasl Ghar, giving name to the teie 
‘ Afghdn country, where is the Zidrat, or Place of Pilgrimage, of Ha?rat Sulimdn, the 
mountains are very lofty, and snow constantly falls thereon. the tracts whiclj. lie 
nearest to these, on the west, south, and east, and near to the territories of Pushang, 
Shdl, Siwi, and the Deva’h-jat, water is very scarce, and, consequently, the cultivation 
is scanty, and the inhabitants are not numerous. In some parts of the tracts referred 
to, in the southern and south-wcstei'n parts chiefly, some of the Baldch tribes dwelt 
after the manner of ildis or nomads. 

** To return to the description of the route. South of the town of Chaudh-Wa’dn is 
a small river, known here by the name of Kdld Pdnt and Kaldani, which issues from 
the mountains to the west, and is expended by the Bdbars in the irrigation of their 
lands. The Babars, of course, speak the Pus’hto language, but, through their proximity 
to the Bahieh ti'ii)es, tln^y use many Baluchi words.* 

“ Setting out from Chaudh-Wa’dn, you proceed twelve kuroli south, inclining south- 
east, to Eamak cA*', f, the name of a deserted halting place in a dara’h, just within 

the mountain range of Koh-i-Surkh (referred to at page 5), which dara’h runs towards 
the west. Out of it a stream issues and flows towards the left hand (east) ; and by 
following its course you enter the country to the west. The pass is known as the 
Bdnuik Kotal ; and the river takes its rise on the eastern slopes of the r<vigo of Mihtar 
. . Sulimdn or Koh-i-Siyah, and separates the tlsli-tardnis from the olher Sherdnis.J 

“ Prom Riimak, fhc next stage is to Wahwd, a small town situated near the eastern 
skirt of the Koh-i-Surkh, under tin? sway of Massu Khdn, the (diief of the Baluch 
tribe of Nutkdni. South§ of the place is a considerable river of never failing water, 
although it decreases considerably in the hot season, also called the river of Wahwd, 
and sometimes the Kdld Pdni. It rises in the table land w'cst of tlic range of Mihtar 
Sulimdn or Koh-i-Siyah, as has been previously stated (at page 7), runs to the east, 
and is expended in the irrigation of the lands. 

“ From Chaudh-Wa’dn to AVahwd, the country is uninhabited towards the moun- 
tains; and the Afghans of the parts adjacent are in the habit of attacking and 
plundering travellers passing up and down. At Wabwd, likiuvise, the Baluchi and 
Panjdbi languages are spoken, t he Pus’lito or Afghdn language being only used in the 
Dera’h-jdt as far down as Chaudh-Wa’dn of the Bdbara.H 

“ Leaving Wahwd, and proceeding twenty-two kuroh to the south, inclining south- 
east, you reach Mangnotha’h, also written Mangrotha’h, a good sized town, the seat of 
authority in the Sanghar district, under the sway of, and the residence of, Massd 
Khdn^ before mentioned. On the wiy thither there is scarcity of water and inhabitants ; 
and, in the hot season, the route is closed on this account, and travellers have to keep 
farther east. You can cross the Sanghar river some three kuroh or more north of 
Mangnotha’h or Mangrotha’h dry-shod. This river rises in the Kdkar territory, beyond 
the Koh-i-Siyah. It receives the waters of other tributaries before it leaves the 
mountains, after which it flows towards the east to the Sind. 

“ L(;aving Mangrotha’h, you go three kuroh south to Tsaukar, also written Saukar, 
a considerable village belonging to the before-mentioned Khdn; and then another 
■; kuroh south-east to Gddi.** After this, you proceed a quarter kuroh farther in the 
h direction of south, and reach a river dependent on rain, which is also called the 
Sanghar, lying on the right hand, and is produced by the overflow of waters from the 
mountains after heavy rains. It flows towards the left hand (oast) ; and its waters 


• As the Baluchis use Pus’lito words, through their neighbourhood to the Afghans, and Sindi, through their 
proximity to Sind. 

J Turned into “Einimuk ” in the maps. It is sometimes called Urmak by the transposition of the letters^ 
but llamak is the most correct. 

i »S5ec also page 6. 

This river now runs north of WahwA 

The author must not be supposed to mean that Afgb&ns farther south do not speak Fus’hto : he means 
that there are no Afgh/ins lower down in the Dera’h-jat to speak it. 

When Masson vrns in thi^^^iart, Asad Khan, ^’utkani, a grandson of this Massiji Khdn, held SanghHf* 
When Massu died, he was succeeded by bis son, ’Ali Akbur Khdn, after whose dec^th ci^dl strife arose betwe^ 
]iia^%ons, Ldl Khdn and Asad Khdn, above mentioned. Asad was worsted, but after some time, L&l died, and 
' Asacl. ’was reinstated in the chieftain-ship and possession of Saugbaf, but, shortly after, he had to succumb to tbo 


V JMaaiteu styles him << Assad ” Khdn, and says, “ He was, 1 found, a Baloch by nation, and a stout 
looking man of about forty-five years of age. He complained of the encroachments of the Sikhs* , 
^ lamented he had not more powerful means to resist them.” 

** The place at present known as Gd^i is rather more than five kuroh south-east of Saukapf the i 
rlhemaps. 
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■become dispersed between the villages of Yulidni and Mak-wal, a distance of about 
twelve kurob. The cultivators store the water for irrigation purposes in great ponds 
and pools, for which purpose they have constructed bands or embankments in all 
directions, and conducted it into their fields. Travellers generally proceed on their 
way along the bands referred to. After floods in the hills, some of the waters of the 
Sanghar river find their way to the Sind (the Indus), a kuroh north of the Dera’h of 
pin-Pandh.* 

“ After reaching the banks of the [last-named] Sanghar river, you go four kuroh 
south-east, inclining cast, to Mak-wal,f a large village belonging to the Jats. The 
country from Wahwd to this place is under the rule of the before-mentioned Massd 
Khdn. The next stage is four kuroh south to Amdan, also called Amdani, a village 
named after a Baluch clan, under the rule of Mirza Khan, the Kazil-Bash, the Tldkim 
or Governor of the province dependent on the Dera’h of Ghdzi Khan (referred to at 
page 3). In this direction are two x'ivcrs named MithhiJ and Malu'u respectively, 
two streams caused by the overfloAV of water from the hills after rains, which the 
people store by means of Ijands or embankments, as before incntioiuMl, and expend in 
the irrigation of their fields. Leaving Amdan or Amdani, another kuroh south takes 
you to Shddan-Wdlah Lund, and another kuroh south, inclining south-west, to Bind 
and Ghumman, two Baluch villages so called after tribes of that people. In this 
direction, likewise;, there is a river called the Siiri, which, and the pass of that name,, 
has beem previously described (at page 10). After leeavy rains in the mountains it 
becomes flooded ; and tin; people store the water for irrigation purposes. 

“ Prom the last-named places you go on to the villages of Zahir-Walah and Bohild, 
distant one kuroh and a half to the south ; and the village of ’ Alam Khan § lies two 
km’oh distant on tin; left hand. You then continue onwards for a distance of one 
kuroh and a half south to Kali da Shahr,|| a place inhahited by .Tats ; and the village 
of IMmnian lies a quarter kuroh on the right hand as you proceed. Leaving Kali 
Shahr, you go two kuroh south to Gajjini, a village named after a Baluch clan, and 
then half a kuroh south, inclining south-west, to Mir di Wasti. Another half a kuroh 
brings you to a cluster of villages styled Marlani, after the great Baliich tribe of that 
name;^ and the village of Widor lies eight kuroh to the south-west. 

“ A short distance south of Marldni are several small villages named Jhanjhan, after 
a Baliich clan ; and the village of Shaikhani, also so called after a Bahich clan, lies 
distant about one kuroh on the loft hand. Going on from Jhanjhan half a kuroh 
farther south, you reach the Jasrd. This is a largo canal which they have cut from 
the Sind river, which comes from the left hand and runs to the right ; and its waters • 
are expended for irrigation purposes. It is, however, totally dry except during the 
inundation of the Sind in the hot season. Half a kuroh south of it is the village of 
Darwesh Khdn di Wasti, near by on the right hand. Prom thence you go half a kuroh 
east and reach the banks of the Mdn kd, a deep eanal, which has been cut from the 
Sind river six or seven kuroh distant on the left hand. It runs to the south-west 
towards Ddjal Haraud, also called Ddjal Nahand ; and, as a largo amount of revenue 
accrues from the fertilizing influence of this canal, it is also called the Lakhi, or 
producer of lakhs of rupis. It is quite dry, save during tho inundation of the Sind, 
river, but, then, it can only be crossed by means of a boat. The left-hand road, coming 
from the direction of Shaikhdni, unites with the other at this point; and, having 
crossed the canal, a short distance to the south of it, you reach the Mdzdr (Tomb and .. 
Shrine) of Shaikh Sibrd, a famous place of pilgrimage.** East of it are several 
dwellings of his descendants, and east of them again, at some distance off, is a villa^ ■ 
known as Dalil di Wasti. Prom thence you next proceed three kuroh to the south, 
to the small village of Dd-d dd Eot, so called after a Baldch clan. This village 
distant five kuroh west of the Tdhali Fa^an, or Tdhali Perry on the Sind river, whit^ 
is one of the best known ferries of this district.tt The Kastdri canal lies one kuidltf 
distant on the left hand. . ■ 

! _ 1 _: 


• See page 8, Section Rrst. 

f Turned into <*Makwab” in the maps. At present, as now constituted, the Sa^ha^ pargana'h or dismet 
extends some miles farther south, 
t Mousa Mutti ” of our maps. 

% Several places here mentioned are not now to be found. The Indus has encroached towards the 
these surveys were made. 

y'Kala” of the maps. ' * 

\Aespa^2. - 

. **"What appears in the map as ** Bowsa Suddurdeen (in ruins)." ‘ v 

tt The fer^ appears ini our mqts, on the other side of the Sind or Ind^ onto ** Futti#> 

CwqjeenA" 

i ■ . ■ ■■■ B';4 , ■ ■' 
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!From the afore-meutioned Kot you haye^ to proceed 6ne kuroh ^uth to !Bi^a:^4ii 
Wdlak, which place lies near by on the left hand, and by the Way yoii skirt the Kast^' 
canal, which runs in this direction, in two or three places. Thep you go half a kui^ 
south to ShaikhAni* * * § [in one copy, ShaikhAti, and in another, ShanjAdi], a village 
belonging to the Baluchis, and another, called Barhi,f lies near by on the left<hand 
side of the road. Another quarter kuroh south brings you to FarwAl, also written 
FarwAn, all the three places being named after as many Baliich clans. Continuing 
onwards from thence a quarter kuroh farther, you arrive opposite to Shethi dA Shahr, 
a large village at some distance away on the right-hand side of the route, and another 
half kuroh farther is Markonda’Ji, another largo village, distant on the left hand. 
From this point you have to go three kuroh and a half south to KoryiA LAnd di 
Wasti, or “ Koriya Lund’s village,” and the date grove of the village of Shethi can 
be seen from this place. From Koi/iyA Jaind di Wasti, another half kuroh south, 
brings you to the town, the Dera’h of Gluizi KhAn : — 

“ From the Gira’i-i-Marwat to WahvvA the tract passed through is full of ascents 
and descents, rises and depressions ; from WahwA to Mangnotha’h or Mangrotha’h there 
is scarcity of water, trees, and habitations ; from the last-named place to ZAhir-WAla’h 
the cultivation depends on the water from the hill torrents for irrigation ; and from 
ZAhir-WAla’h to thcDera’h of GhAzi KhAn water is abundant, and the liabitations are 
numerous. The cultivation is from wells as well as from the rivers ; and, during the 
inundation of the Sind river, this district, for a considerable distance from its banks, is 
under water.” 


Seventy -fip.il 'Route. From Kabul to the Rera'h of Ghdzi Khan by way of Laka*if 
and the Derail of Isma il Khan, a distance of three hundred kuroh, which route 
also leads to Multan. 

'I 

*^The route from KAbvd to Laka’i, and from thence to the Gira’i-i-Marwat, has 
, been described in the preceding. Setting out from the latter station, you proceed 
; one kuroh and a half to the south, and reach the Painzii, a river dependent on rain, 
which comes from the left hand and runs to the right towards TAk. It rises on 
the west face of the westernmost ridge of the RAta Roh or Koh-i-Surkh, bounding the 
Wwarga’i Dara’hJ on the west. From thence you go on another kuroh and a half to 
; the south, to Kluvajzey Aoba’h, in Pus’hto signifying ‘ Sweet or Good Water,’ another 
’river dcqiending on rain, wdiich also comes liom the left tfand and runs to the right, 
and unites with the Painzu. From thence (Khwajzey Aoba’h) you go on another 
kuroh to the east, and reach Trikhey Aoba’h, the Pus’hto for ‘Bitter Water,’ § 
another n’v^^r dorw»ident on rain, which also comes from the left hand, runs to the 
right, and unites with the PainzA. Its water is bitter, hence its name. Another two 
kuroh south-east, inclining east, is another of these rain-dependent rivers, which comes 
from the left, and running to the right, unites with the afore-mentioned river. 

“ Having reached the banks of the Trikhey Aoba’h, you go another tw'o kuroh 
east, and reach the Hzamad|l or Jamad, a considerable river containing water at all 
times. It comes from the left hand [the east], runs towards the right [the west], and 
in the direction of Tak-wAra’h is expended in the irrigation of the lands. Setting out 
firom the banks of the Jamad or Hzamad, you proceed in the direction of east, and 
reach Pund-yAla’h^, a large village, situated on the liill side, belonging to the Biluts 


• There are Baldch clans named Shikhiini and Sabjani, but the MSS. are as above. 

I Burree of the maps probably. Groat changes have taken place likewise towards the banks of the Siod^ 
from the Kasluri canal down to the Dera’h of Ghazi Khan. 

J This is the Largi ” of MacGregor, and “ Largee ” of others. L’wap, in Pus’hto, signifies “ high,” “ lofty,* 
* raised,” elevated,” etc., and tlie dara’h in question, which lies very high, is elevated in the middle, and 
slopes at cither end, in the direction of N.K. and S.W., in which dire^ction the drainage from the two ridges OB 
either side runs out, hence some have supposed that it consists of two dara’hs. The particle gaif afilixed lie 
Afghan words, is used to lessen the importance of a word, and sometimes to convey contempt. Se0 Bl J. ^ 
Gmnimar, page 29 . * 

§ This is made the “ Turkoba Nala ” in our maps, but it has nothing to do with the Turk, aqd cdrtoinly Tljfc 
does not moan bitU’r. Tlie Khwajzey Aoba’h appears in the maps as the Pooranu Pyzoo Kala,” purinUlw 
Hindi, signifie.s “ old,” but the word is not used in Pus’hto. ?v 

II Our surveyors, it would seem, did not discover the real name of this river, for they style it the 

Hala” above the town, and the Aar^ccNala ” below. It is a dififerent river from that mentioned at 
which see. * « 

Here, too, vast changes have taken place in the courses of the rivers since these surveys were 
Dzamad does not r^h near Tsk*w£ra’h now. See also note t, page 837. 

K The Panisli 0 ^ Uie maps. 






of the Afgh^ist&n in thia . 

_ ^ ioTmtain range, the southern 'terminai^n of th« 
^tI\fe.]^rtio|^ 6f^i;he BAtd Roh or Koh-i>Surkh, and, at the foot ol 
fissures, and difEuses itself , or is diffused, over tiiej 
^ds. Th4 !|^|pad or Jamad river flows below the village on its north side. ‘ 

“ From jihis place Sayyid-Wdlahf is distant ten kuroh to tho eastward, and Bildt, 
or Biliits, fifteen kuroh. From Fund-yAla’h eastwards and southwards the Pus’hto 
language ceases to be spoken.” 


The Biluts or Bilijts AeghXns.J 

“ The Biluts Section of the Prangi liodis are of Sayyid descent, and consist of about 
600 larailies. They dwell in the villages of PutuUyala’h and Biluts or Biluts ; ' and th^re 
are a few at Piplan, on tho cast side of the Sind, in the Mian-Avali district. The othbr 
Afghans of this territory greatly venerate them, and pay them much reverence and 
aspect. They are exempt from taxes and tithes, forced labour, and the furnishing bl 
ehy contingent to the BddshAh’s army. 


* This village lay in KIphiusione's route to Pes’liAwar, but he was utiver iil Laka’i, as some liavc assumed. 
Ho refers to Puiid-yala’h, mule r the name of “ Pimmilla “ Our camp was pitched near the village oi 
Puneealla, in a cheerful and heautiiiil spot, such as one would figure a scene in Arabia Felix. It was a 
sandy valley, bounded by craggy liilis, watered by a little stream, and interspersed with clumps of date trees, 
Tlio village itself stood in a detjp grove of date trees, on the sidi; of the hill, from whicli many streams gushed 
through little caverns in tlic thickest part of the wood.** 
t Incorrectly styled ‘‘ Sydoowalee ’* in the maps. 

j As inoiilioiicd before in note fj 317,thcPus’hto letter ^ ” is changed by a few tribes, especially 


by those of the Darniin, and by tho Bannutsis, (whose Pus’hto is more vitiatiiil than that of any other 
into ^ ^liid ^ “ cA,” which are coinnioii to the Hindi also; and this, perhaps, is owing to 


proximity to, and constant contact with, the Hindi speaking Paiijilbi people, wlio including the ' 

Katliars, and others, do not realize the sound of tho Pus’hto “/s.” By tliese people, consequently, these I 
/adalis would be styled Bilnj, orBiluch, with short i/,” instead of Biluts ; and this fact appears to have cai|M 
some to rush to tho conclusion that the word must bo ‘Mialoch” and “ Baluch.” 

I find, in IMncHrogor’s “Afghanistan,” Part I., page 541, under the heading of “ Paniahi,” as he styloalJW 
village of Pun^l-yala’li, tho following: — “Tho inhabitants are of the Baluch section of the Daolat Khel.” 

On the other hand, llai’at Klnin, the Kathar, in his book, entitled “ HaiYit-i-Afghaiii,” says, that thi 
“ Baluch,” as he stylos thoni, “ is another small tribe of uncertain origin, sometimes asserting that they arjB ol 
“ the same descent as the Niazi, aild sometimes the same as the Baulat Khel,” but that “ they are not itbte, 
“ except by their own statements, to furnish auy proof of either of these assertions.” 

I will therefore give Hai’ai Klidn, Xa^har, some information on tho subject, and show him that thoro is 
no uncertainty in tin; matter, and that the Biluts are descended from the same common ancestor as the 
and the Dnulat Kind likewise. 

Instead ol' scvini sons, wlioni llaiVit Khan assigns to Pfangacy, son of Sianaey, son of Ibrahim, surnamM 
Lo-daey — on llic authority of what he calls “ the Makhzan-i- Afghani, written by Khan Jahan, Lodi, an Afgh&u 
“ noble of the Court of Juhaiiglr, of Dihli, with the assistance of his Secretary, Ni’amat Uilah,” which work, 
after styling it a tissue of falsehoods, he <*4ir(;fully copies and appropriates— Prangaey had nine sons, one of 
whom at least, if not two, was of Sayyid descout, and an adopted sou, but whose descendants arc still accounted 
Afghans, as among oilier tribes. The eighth and ninth sons, or adopted sons, were Khas-yur, corrupted in 
course of time into Khasdr and Kliassur, and Biluts, the descendants of which latter, being of Sayyid descent, 
are, consequently, venerated by the other Afghans. Such being their descent, the Biluts are, as they asser^ 
descended from tho same common ancestor as tho Nidzi, namely Ibrahim Lo'daey ; and, as the Daulat Kli^ 
arc descended from Nidzaey, tho progenitor of the Niazi, the Biluts aro of the same descent as the 
Khel. 

Hai’dt Khdu appears to imagine that the “ Makhzan-i- Afghani,” which the Khau-i- Jahan, the Lodi, 
mite^ is the only work containing tho history of tho Afghan tribes, but in this he is much mistaken, for there 
are some works much older than Ni’amat Ullah’s. 

At Chiindr-Gavh, in the Mirzd-pdr district of the North-West Provinces, overlooking the Ganges, and'out- 
side that place, there is a noble mausoleum, known as that of Kdsim, the Sulimdni. He was bora iti 956 .&• 
(1549 A.D.), and died in 1010 H. (1601 A.D.) ; and his grandson, the Shaikh, ’Abd-ur-Razzdk, son of Ip 
Din, that Pir’s eldest son, is my authority respecting the Khas^ydr and Biluts Afghans, and a good dei 
Afghdti history, which I hope, "before long, will see the light. ’Abd-ur-Bazzdk was born on the 24ih < 

11(039 Et. (1629 A.D.). This family was lineallr descend^ from the Shaikh, ’Umar, the eldest son 
the progenitor of that tribe of Afghdns. Sunmani, it must be remembered, is a name by which the Afghinij 
are known as well as Bohilah. , v * 

’Abd-ur-BazzaV wrote a history of the Afghdn tribes, which is in my {Possession. It was written 

ie/bre the.Makhzan-t^Abhani of Ni’amat ITllah, which was only miished m 1078 U. (lOST-GS A.TIb) . 
aftd it is veiw evident that Nramat Uilah was unaware of it. The history ot^t(h.e Khas’his, which ^ W™ 
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After the Sikhs obtained sway over thtfl^rali of rr-r^* 

they advanced into the hill countiy in ordeif'to in'v^e and ^^roi^Ci^h|>d|ei more^lof 
the Afghdn territory, hut, in the first encounter, they came in • oonfnet with the clazij^ 
^d at their hands suffered a severe repulse ; and the Sikhs took to :^ght, and have" 
not since* ventured to invade the part in question. 

** ]?rom Pund-ydla’h you proceed a stage of seven kuroh in the direction of south, 
inclining south-east, to Pahar-pur, a considerable town, under the sway of Kamar-ud- 
pin Khdn, the Hakim or Governor of the district or province of Dera’h-i-Ism&’il 
.l^hdn. North of the town is the high mountain range, part of the Bdtd Boh or KoK» 
J>8urkh, which runs northwards towards the junction of the river of Kurma’h with 
the Sind, and jiarallel to tlio west bank of the latter river. The first half of the way, ' 
coming from Pund-yala’h to this place, you pass through a very hilly tract, and the 
read is like the dry bed of a river, but after that, the daski or barren plain commences.' 
.'The people speak the Baldchi and Panj-abi languages. The cultivation around 
jPahdr-piir is earned oh by moans of wells. 

** Setting out from the last-named place, you go two kuroh south to Shdh, a 

village on the I'ight hand, near the road ; and from thence another kuroh south-east 
to Kdld-Giir, also lying on the right hand. At this place the road coming from the 
left hand, fi*ora Kiiha-lhigb, unites with this one. Prom Kala-Gur you proceed one 
kuroh soi:irth-east, and reach a great nahr or canal coming from the left hand. It runs 
to the right, and is expended in the irrigation of the lands. Another two kuroh from 
the canal, in the same direction as before, brings you to Hahn tar, also on the right-, 
hand side of the road. On the left is a great watercourse, a minor branch of the Sind 
river, which is impassable without a boat ; and on the other side .is a hirgo village 
called Kdlru, which is distant one kuroh from the Sind river. This watercourse, or 
iinfa nr branch of the Sind river, again unites with the main stream after passing near 
;l3bt©T)cra’h of Isma’il Khan. 

you proceed two kuroh in the direction of south-west to That-Thal, 
:>A small place on the left-hand side, near the road. On the right hand is another great 
■jyatercourso. Prom the last-named place you next proceed tliree kuroh to the south- 
iNst, inclining south, to near the village of AIandri,f half a kuroh on the right hand, 
the other side of the river branch or Avatci'course before mentioned. The other 
leading from Pahar-piir, also on the right-hand side, at this place unites with the 
‘iroaid w'hich has just been described. Leaving Mandri, you go on to Daulat-piira’h,J 
distant one kuroli south, inclining south-east, on the left hand, and tlien another kuroh 
south to Megan, lying some distance off, on the right-hand side of the way. Another 
^o kuroh south-west, inclining south, brings you to the Dcra’h of Isma’il Khan; and 
oa.tlie way you meet Avitli much water, many habitations, and numerous date groves. 

The other, or more direct road from Pahdr-pur to the Hera’li of Ismail Khan is 
fourteen kuroh, and it is well known. It goes by Shdli da Kot, distant five kuroh 
south- west, inclining south, from Pahdr-pur, and then another five kuroh in the same 
direction to Mandri, previously referred to, where the roads unite. 

“ Having reached the Dera’li of Isma’il Khan, you proceed from thence two kuroh 

the road on the right-hand side ; and by the 
?^^'3rdu pass numbers of gardens and numerous date groves. 

for another six kuroh to the south-west, inclining south, you come to Kdldchi, or, niore 
correctly, Kulancni,§ so called after the Baluch tribe of that name ; and you go on 
from thence one kuroh and a half south-west to Drd-bha9,|| a large village belonging 
to the Baldchis, Which must not be mistaken for the Ndlidmi town near the foot of 
the range of Mihtar Sulimdn or Koli-i-Siyab, although it is spelt the same way. Half 
A kuroh farther south-west, inclining south, brings you to another Drd-bba^.^ Both 
these villages are situated near by, on the riglit-hand side of the road. Prom thence , « 
you proceed one kuroh in the same direction as before to Luncla’h; and then 
kuroh and a half, still jp the same diroction, to Khdud, whicli lies near the road on 
right-hand side. The village of Sdlhdn-Walah lies seven kuroh distant on the left 

. *" ' 

XFp to tlui time the aitthor wrote. 

f ^‘Mupdra ” of the maps. 

J << }>pwlmwala ” of tlie maps. 

§ The Koolaphl ” of the maps, and ** Kalaichee ” of Masson. 

f The ** Chota iDrabund ” of the maps. 

if See note §, page 3^7.^ is no Oosed Pass anywhere near .this places it i» 

like the ««h^, well be Btjle4 the *' CioM ” m that reii»t«^ 
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east), and Chau^-Wa’dn, mentioned in the preceding route, eighteen kuroh on the 
right (the west). From Khdnd to the Sind river is seven kuroh to the left, Wt 
the Dera’h of Ismd’il ;^hdn* is distant three kuroh from the river ; and a small branch 
of the Sind flows half a kuroh to the east of that town. 

“ From Ehdnd you proceed two kuroh and a lialf to the south, to the lai’go village 
of Parddhah.t sometimes called Parddhah ; and from that place the village of 
Kahiri is distant seven kuroh to the south-east, and BukhdrdJ of Husain, the 
Kirmani [in one copy Kii*hdni] is five kuroh to the east. Going on from Pariida’h 
for a distance of five kuroh south, inclining south-west, you reach Bhati-sar,§ and 
another four kuroh in the same direction brings you to Miran, which is a good-sized 
village, and the Sind river flows six kuroh distant on the right hand. |1 You then go on 
two kuroh farther in the same direction to Kammuk,^ a large village situated on the 
boundary of the jurisdiction of the Derail of Isma’il Khan in this direction [at the 
period when the author wrote]. The water of the Sind river during the time of 
the inundations does not reacdi the part lying between the second Dra-bhan and the 
village of Raminnk, but lies away six or seven kuroh on the left liand.** The cul- 
tivation, therefore, depends upon the water brought down by the hill torrents after 
rains in the mountains to the Avest. 

“ From Rammuk you proceed half a kuroh south, Avith the Kot-i-Shah .Tamdlff 
lying distant from the road on the right hand, and the village of Ghams:in near by on 
the left. You next go three kuroh and a half fartber south, and reacli Chohnmn,Jt 
to the south of which is the WahAA^i Nafli, or Wahwa river, a river dependent on rain, 
but alAvays containing Avater, the waters of which ai'c drawn off for irrigation pur- 
poses. From thence you have to go three kuroh south, to Gadi, Avhich lies distant 
from the road on the left hand ; and then another kuroh farther south brings you to 
the Ghavak, a considerable river dependent on rain, Avhich issues from the Wahwd 
river, and, passing heloAV the Avails of the fort of Ghay-ang, unites Avitli the Sind river.§§ 
Tin; p(!ople have thrOAvn up embankments in all directions in order to save the Avater, 
and use it in irrigating their lands. Having gone half a kuroh farther south, inclining 
south-east, you roach Ghar-dng, which is a good-sized town, and is the j)lace of resi- 
dence of Ghulam Muhammad Khdn, Baluch, of the Kuliineht tribe. The toAvn of 
WaliAva lies nine kui’oh distant on the right hand, near the skirt of the mountains, 
and the Sind river one kuroh to the left. The fort of Ghar-angHH is on the right-hand 
(Avest) side of the town as you come along. 

* TIus writor ror(?rs to tlie old town of Isnia’il Klnin, which whs de.stroyed in 1823. 1 ikhhI scarcely mention 
that the imine is not Ishmdil Khan,” for there is no sh ” in it. The place referred to hy the author of these 
surveys was founded, as stated in note §, page 4, Section First. MacGregor, in liis Central Asia,” page 474^ 
says, In H69, Sultiiii Iluscn, Governor of Multiiii, made over the Indus frontier to a Baloch Malik, Sohrib, 

who founded the towns of Deni Ishmiiil Khan, Deni Fateh Kluin, and Dera Ghazi Khan, naming them after 
“ bis Ihree sons,” etc., etc. He is, however, very much mistaken, or his authorities are. TIutc was no 
** Governor of Multiiii ” called “ Siillau Huseu,” hut there was an indepeiident sovereign of Multiln and its 
territory, who received it from his father, Rai Sihrah, otherwise Sultan Kutb-inl-'Din, the Langiib, and trans- 
mitted the sovereignty to his descendants. Ilis son, named Sultan Iliisniii, who succeeded his father in 874 H. 
(1469-70, A. D.), bestowed grants of land on the Indus on a Baluch adventurer from Mukran, who took service 
with him, who was of the JKnhi’i clan of the Hut tribe. Ho had no son named “Ghazi Khan;” therefore “his 
“ son,” so called, did not found “ Deni Ghazi Khan,” for that was found ed by the Nawwab, Ghazi Khan^ of 
the Marlani tribe of Baluch is, who are totally distinct from the Huts. MHtHBHHHBIIliHHH 

Sultiii Husain, tho Langah, reigned thirty years over tho Multan territory. 

“ Puroha ’’ of the maps. 

“ Bookhara ” of the maps. 

“ Khera Boolasur ” in the maps. 

“ Mei^run ” of the maps. Tho river flows much nearer at present, being not much more than half the 
distance, or flvo miles. 

% This place is turned into “ Rumuk” in the maps, while Bdmak, in which the ” is not doubled, is 
made into “ Rimmuk.” 

** Rammuk too is now within half tho distance. 

ft Not to be found in the maps. 

“ Chooni ” of the maps. 

Hero again great changes have taken place since these surveys were made. The Wahw:! river, also 
cidled the Kdla Pdni, and Ghar-£ng Nadi, as mentioned at page 4 of Section First, now flows between five 
and six miles farther south than Chohni&n, at the nearest point to it on the south-south-west. About six 
miles before it unites with the Indus it makes a bend, from a course nearly due west and east, to tho south- 
east, and unites with tho Indus about a mile and a half north of the fort of Ghap-ang. There is no river now 
known as the Ghapk. ^ 

Tho Wahwd river is liable to sudden overflows, after heavy rains in the mountains, and then rushes down 
with violence, causing great damage. 

nil Consequently, “ the strong fort of GiiAng,” which Edwardes A Year on the Panjab Frontier,” Vol. I., 
p. 37) imagined was built by the Sikhs,” was not built by them, neither did the fort built by them “ thenoo* 
** forward give name^ the district,” because Gh^-ing, as the place is named, and its fort, are here mentionad 
in several places, some thirty years before the Sikhs obtained a footing therein. See page 4. 
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“Leaving Ghar-dng, you go one kuroh south, inclining south* west, to Dd’iid Sh^Ui 
di Wasti, near the road on the left-hand side ; and then you go another two kuroh in. 
the same direction, to Shdh di Wasti, and two kuroh farther in the same direction to 
Babbi,* a village inhabited by Jats. From thence you proceed two kuroh and a half, 
still in the same direction, to Lat-ri,f and two kuroh more, in the same dhection, to 
Ebbi, another village inhabited by Jafa,J situated on a sandy mound. From 
Bnmmuk to this place the country is under the sway of Ghuldm Muhammad Khdn, 
Kfildnchi. 

“ Leaving this place, you continue to proceed for a distance of two kuroh south to 
Pehar,§ a small village with a mud fort. From tliis place Wahwa is distant twelve 
kuroh on the right liand (west) ; the Sind river three kuroh on the left hand (east) ; 
and Layya eight kuroh to the left, on the other side of the Sind ; and on the way 
thitlicr there is excess jiingal. From Pehar you go on a kuroh and a half south, 
inclining south-east, to Malkdni, a village so named after a clan or section of the 
Bahich tribe of Nutkani; then another kuroh south, inclining south-west, to Mulidni, 
lying on the right hand ; and from thence three kuroh and a half, in the same 
direction, to Mulbani, both of wlucdi villages are also named after Baluch clans. 
From the last-named place another kuroh south brings you to Matili,|l which lies on 
the left hand, and is also named after a Baluch clan. Another two kuroh farther in 
the direction of south-west, inclining south, is Niivi, a small place inhabited by Jats ; 
and, going*from thence three kuroh and a half south-west, you reach the Sanghar 
river, Avhitdi is dependent on rain. It comes from the right hand, runs towards the 
left, and is expended in tl»e irrigation of the lands.^ One kuroli more from thence in 
the direction of south-west, and you i*each the town of Mangnotha’h, or Mangrotha’h ; 
and from thence go on to the Bera’h of Gluizi Khan, the remainder of the route to 
which town has been ah*eady described. 

“ From the village of Pehar, the territory of Massu Khan, the chief of the 
Nutkiinis, which is known as Sanghar, commences. On the Avay onwards from thence 
you meet with mueliyn«/7«/, and scarcity of water. The cultivation depends on the 
water collec'ted after rains in the mountains, which lie distant about ten or twelve 
kuroh on the right hand. The Sind river flows about six or seven kuroh on 
the left.” 

Seventy -sixth Houle. From the Dera'h of Ismd'll Khan to Chaudh- Wa'dn. 

“ From the Dera’h of Isma’il Khan to Cliaudh-Wa an there are tu^o routes. The 
left-hand one is as folloAvs. Leaving the Dera’h of Isma’il Khan, you proceed five 
kuroh in the direction of west, inclining a little to the north-west, to Gumiil, the 
name by w'hich several small villages are known, situated on tlie river of that name, 
which issues from the mountain tracts bounding the territory of Ghaznin on the east. 
From Gumul you go on three kuroh farther, in the direction of west, to Kahoiydn,** 
also the namt! of several villages, on the extreme boundary of the province dependent 
on the Dcra’h of Isma’il KMn. 

“Setting out from thence (Kahoiyan), you go four kuroh, in much the same 
dity ction as before, and reach the village of Darbari-Wdlah Gar,ff also known as 
!l^l^ar-Gar; and then two kuroh more in the same direction to Kaleri, after which 
another four kuroh in the same direction brings you to Kiihinchi, a town called after 
the Baliich tribe of that name. The mountain ranges of Koh-i-Surkh and the great 
range of Mihtar Suliman or Koh-i-Siyah (described at page 6), lie near by on the 

* “ liultbeh ” of the inai)S. The “ r ” is probably an error for “ A.” 

f “ Litri ” in the maps. 

Now belonging to the Lun^ Baluchis. 

§ “ Piihur ” of the maps. 

f These four places do not appear in our maps : they have probably gone to decay, or their names have been 
changed. , 

^ Ilere is another indication of the changes that have also taken place in this direction. The Sanghap river 
BOW flows nearly five miles farther south, and passes immediately under the walls of the fort of Mangrotl)^*lb 
passing also to the south of Topad. It unites with the Indus just under the walls of the village of Langdh OB 
the south side, and about a mile north of the Dera’li of Fatk Khdn. See page 3, Section First. 

At this time, between Kari and Mangrotlia’h, there is no river; for the rfver issuing from, and whose bed 
forms, the Khdnwab pass (incorrectly called the “ Kliottanah " and “ Khama ” by diSerent writers, and in 
onr maps), passes under Kof Khasrdni, and, except on rare occasions, and after heavy tains, wh^ it becouei 
flooded, merely skirts the diriict road between Ndfi andMnngrotha’h. It appears in our maps as the “NaeN/* 
(See p age 8, Section First 

** “ khooee ” in the maps. 

It Called Durburi ” in the map», and Dabra by others. 
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■west ; and, on the way from the Derail of Ismd’ll Khdn to this town, you pass 
numerous villages, and much cultivation. The road from tliis place to Chau^- 
Wa’dn has been already described. * 

“ By the right-hand route from the Dera’h of Ismd il Khan you go from thence to 
Kalioiydn, mentioned before in the left-hand route, and from that place to Biiti d& 
Kot,* four kuroh distant in the direction of north-west, inclining west. From thence 
you proceed another four kuroh, in much the same direction as before, to Kot-i-Ts4 
Khdn, which is a large village. Next you go two kuroh, in the same direction, to the 
village of Aial dd Kot,f and another five kuroh in the direction of south-west" brings 
you to Kiilanchi. The remainder of the route from that town to Chaudh-AVa’dn of 
the Bsibars has been previously described.” 

Seventy-seventh Houle. From Pahdr-pur to Chaudh-TFa'dn. 

“ Setting out from Pahar-pi'ir, you proceed twelve kuroh west to Tak-warah, a large 
village, or rather cluster of villages, belonging to the Afghfln clan of Gandah-piir 
tTsh-taranis, Avbich is also known as Gandah-piir after them. It is under the sway of 
Azsid Klidn, the Sardar of this elan, whoso place of residence is Kiilanchi. Tak-wdrah 
is situated on a river dependent on rain, known as the Dzamad or Jamad, previously 
referred to and the village of Wihdar lies about one kuroh on the left hand. The 
tract passed through on the way is rough, and contains many ups and downs. 

“ From the last-named jilace you go one kuroh to the south, and reach another 
river dependent on rain, running on the right hand. It comes from the direction of 
Tak-wiirah, and, running towards the left, is expended in the irrigation of the lands.§ 

“ ’Ih'om this point you proceed four kuroh to the south, to Budh,|l and then another 
two kuroh south, inclining south-west, to Kot-i-’lsd Khdn, mentioned in the preceding 
route, situated on the lianks of the Gumul. From this place to Kulanchi, and from 
that town to Chaudh-'W’a’an, the road has been before described. On the way you 
meet with much rough ground, and many ascents and descents.” 

Seventy -eigh 111 Houte. From Kabul to the Derail of Ghdzi Khdn by way of Bdzdr-U 
Ahmad Khdn, the chief town of JBannd, and to Tdk, a distance of two hundred 
and sixty kuroh. 

“ The route from Kabul to Buzsli’-i-Ahraad Khan has been already given (at page 80), 
From the last-named town you proceed eight kuroh south, inclining south-east, to 
Walli, a place of abode of the ildl or nomad Marwais. By the way there is scarcity 
of water ; and the country is rough and undulating, with many elevations and 
depressions. Continuing onwards from thence for a distance of six kuroh in the same 
direction as before, you reach the Gamlla or Gamila’h^[ river, the water in which never 
fails. It comes down from the mountains on the right hand, and runs to the left 
towards Laka’i. From that point you go two kuroh south, and reach Kalaey-i-Bazid 
Khdn — ‘ Bazid Khan’s Village ’ — which is peopled by the Marwat tribe ; and the 
country passed through is much the same as before described. The next stage is eight 
kuroh south to Tdk ; and on the road there is great scarcity of water, and the country 
is rough and hilly. The route from Tdk to the Dera’h of Ghdzi Khdn has been before 
described. 

“ This route likewise leads to Kdrni-Grdm, which lies three manzils or stages to 
the right hand [the west], inclining a little to the north-west, from Tdk.” 


Seventy-ninth Houte. From Multdn to Kdbul by way of Lay yd and the Dera'h of 
Ismd'll Khdn, a distance of near upon three hundred kuroh. 

“ Sotting out from the city of Multdn by the Ldhori gate, and passing through the 
mahalUCh or quarter of the suburbs known as the Mahalla’h of Kot-i-Tiili Khdn, you 


• Turned into “ Potha,” in the maps. 

“ Utul " in the mo]^. 

t The name of this river has hecn previously mentioned. Set note ||, page 332. 

\ Here, too, vast clutnges have occurred. Tak-wdrah is now watered by a stream formed by several others 
rising in the mountains to the north and north-west, which unite a few miles north-west of Uiat place. Hw 
other river dependent on rain, one kuroh to the south, still exists, and runs towards Bu^h, some miles north- 
west of which other watercourses unite with it. 


vice versi. 
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0p on for a distance of five kuroh north-west, and reach the banks of the river Ghin-ib. 
Saving crossed over at the ferry by means of a boat, you go one kuroh in the same 
direction, and reach Pakkd or Fakka’h Sandila’h, a large village in the Sind-Sdgar 
Po-dba’h ; and the ferry is known as the Sandila’h Patan. ' The territory of the 
Nawwdb, Muzafiar Khdn, Sadozl,* ruler of the territory of Hultdn, terminates at 
Sandila’h. The Rdj Ghdt, another ferry over the Ohln-db, lies about two kuroh on 
the loft hand. 

“ Prom Sandila’h you proceed twelve kuroh west, inclining north-west, to Khde, 
which is a large village under the sway of Muhammadii-Klidn, Baluch ; and by the 
way you pass through a great sandy waste, in Avhich there is great scarcity of water. 
This dasht or desert they style the Chdl-i- Jalali in the Pdrsl idiom, but, in the idiom 
of the people of the Panj-db, it is called by the Hindi name of which I will here 
describe.” 


The ChUl-i-Jaldli, or The Thai. 

** This great tract extends from near Makhad on the north, to iJchchh-i-Sharif, or 
‘Cchchh-i-Jaldli, on the south, about two hundred kiiroli in length ; and from the 
Wihat or Jhilara river on the east, to the Abde-Sin, which is known as ‘ the Sind,’ on 
the west, about fifty kuroh in breadth. It is called the Chril-i-Jaldll by Muhammadan 
writers after the feat performed by the gallant Suljtdn, Jaldl-ud-l)in, Mang-barnl, the 
Khw'drazm Shdh, who, after his handful of troops, Avhich had kept the whole Mughal 
host, led by the Chingiz Khdn, at bay for some hours, had been overwhelmed, plunged 
on horseback into the Abde-Sin, as related in the chronicles of this period.f It is 
peopled chiefly by Ilali'ichls, who came hither in the time of the Langdh rulers of 
Multan, J and some of the Awdn-Kdr tribe, but, in former times, the chief portion of 
it was licld by the very powerful tribe of Khokhar, of the Jat race, but not to bo 
mistaken for Gakhars, who are a totally distinct people. 

“ Por a distance of about one kuroh more or less along the banks of both rivers this 
tract is well peopled, and, is exceedingly productive. Towards the west, known as 
Layya, Bhakhar, and Darya Khdn, they have cut deep canals from the Sind river, and 
rice and wheat are produced, but the latter in the greatest proportion. Such parts 
as the waters of the Siud do not reach, consisting of veiy sandy tracts, are cultivated 
by means of wells, and bdjrd {holeus spicatus), jowdr {Jiolciis sorgum) mdthh (lentils), 
wheat, and barley, are grown. In former times the revenue was assessed under the 
system called ‘ chdh-bandi,' or, according to the number of wells, wdiich were rated at 
from ten to twenty rupis each well yearly, but, at the present time, the assessment is 
according to the system termed *ddndh~bandt,’ whereby the government, or ruler, 
receives a certain share of the crop. 

“ The Sarddrs and ZamindJirs of this part having drank of the water of independence 
and unrestraint, do not bend their necks to any one’s authority, with the exception of 
a few Sarddrs of the Baluch tribes, such as Muhammadii Khdn, before mentioned, who, 
with hands uplifted (submissively), renders obedience to Timtir Shdh, Durrdni, 
Bddshdh of Kabul, and pays a small sum yearly by way of 'mhr or a tenth. Others of 
the Baluch Sarddrs, and some of the Awdn-Kdr, who dw ell in the direction of Khdsh-db, 
adjoining the Sikhs, pay a little money in cash by way of rahhi, that is to say, 
^fdzat-i-mulk [protection of country], § to Ban- jit Singh, the Sikh, son of Mahd Singh, 
and are masters within their own districts. 

“ To return to the description of the route. Leaving Kbde, you next proceed twelve 
kuroh west, inclining north-west, to Addhu dd Kot;(| and, by the way, you pass through 
the same sandy desert tract in which water is scarce. Your next stage of four kurph 
north, inclining a little to the north-w'est, is to the Dd’lrah-i-Din-Pandh,5| a great 
Khdnkah or chapel, containing the mazdr [tomb and shrine] of a Muhammadan saint 


* 1 shall have, to refer more fully to Multdn and its rulers in the next and concluding Section of these 
Notoa.” 

f Sec the notes on this subject in the account of the Eighty-sixth Route further on, and my translation of 
the X‘d>ak{it-i-Na 9 iri,” page 291. 
t See note page 33t5. 

I Rakhi is the term particularly used to signify a tribute paid to a Sikh chieftain for protection, from rahhni^ 
the verb, to keep, preserve, etc. Mah& (not ‘‘ Muha,” us most people write it) Sinsh died in 1792, a diort 
time after these surveys were made; and his son, Ran-jit, afterwards the Mah/l-rajah,, was then rising into 
notic^ Other Sikh chiefs, besides Ran-jit, thus gave their protection for a small yearly snm of money. , 

II Not Oodoo Kce-Kote,” ns in Edwardes* book. • 

fl'his place map as Dairah ”.i;^ely ; and Edwardes, and othei^ 
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flwH over the shrine there is a lofty dome. The tract of country passed through is of 
the same dosqription as before. The Sind river flows between three and four kuroh OJi 
the left hand (the west} ; and in that direction, likewise, are numerous villages and 
much cultivation, and canals and wells, while on the right-hand side is desert and 
sand, scarcity of water, and paucity of inhabitants and villages, hence the great 
length of the different stages.* From the Difirah-i-Din-Pamih you pi’oceed eighteen 
kuroh to Layyiijt a large town, and the place of residence of the before-mentioned 
Muliammadd KMn, the Jaskdnl. On the west side of this town there is a large canal 
cut from the Sind river, and brought into the cultivated lands. In the cold season, 
they raise hands or embankments on the water of this canal for irrigation purposes, 
and erect water-wheels to conduct the water into their fields, and these, when the 
inundation begins, in Hie hot season, arc set going. 

“ Leaving Layyd, you proceed four kuroh to the north to Noh-shahra’h. This also 
is a large village, and the before-mentioned canal runs on the left of it. From this 
village you go two kuroh farther to TJlak, then to Eajah-sar, distant three kuroh ; and 
after proceeding two kuroh farther, the direction being siill north, you reach SargAni, 
a village named after a Baluch clan. Another two kuroh, in the same direction, 
brings you to KarAr of La’l ’fsAJ Shab, a town of some size, situated on the canal 


* This frju:L is nmch hotter cultivated aiul more populous at the present time. 

t Tlu! iiaiiie of this place is generally written “Lcia,” and never corr(‘Ctly. The above is the proper way, 
and a.s ^^iveu in the orij^inal with the vowel points, as the people write it whatevtu* the “ system ” may be. 

Layya was the sceiu^ of a trap:edy in the time of Shah-i-Zaman, Durrani, subserpient to the time these 
surveys wer<.‘, made. Priiiee lluiiiilyuii, the. Shah’s hrother, having nibelled and beejn (lehiated, took to tho hills 
betwtioii Karat-i-JSasir and the Indies. Shah-i-Zaniaii, after bis flight, again turned his attention to a cam- 
paign (‘list of ihe. Indus against tin* Sikhs; and in 1210 II. (1795-90 A D.), set out from Kabul, crossed the river 
by a bridge of boats at Atak, and advane.ed to IJasan-i-Abdal and the vicinity of Riihtas. From thence he 
detached a force of aljout 7,000 cavalry under Ahmad Khan, Barakzi, the Shahanchi-lJashi, and other Sardars, 
southward, to take possession of the Do-dbah between the Jliilam and the Chin-ab. It so bappeued, that, at 
this time, IViiico irumayim hail enmo out of the hills, with the object of gaining Kash-mir by way of tho Sind- 
Sagar Do-dbah, and had halted in the neighbourhood of the ka^ibah of Layya ; and along with him were about 
one hundred horsemen, all Afghan Sardars or their sons. His own son, Sultan Ahuiml by name, a youth of 
great jxu’sonal beauty and promise, just springing into manhood, who, previously, had been the means ol’ saving 
the life of tlie little Prince, Sultan Kai.sar, sou of Shdli-bZamdn, was also with him. They were assembled 
under a great tre(», arid had disgui.sod tlieiriselvcs as well as their circumstanct^s would allow. 

Shdh-i-Zamdu had issued strict orders to all the frontier authorities to endeavour to secure tho fugitive. 
Muliaiumail Khdri, Sadozi, a brave and intrepid young man, who held the government of tho Layya district, 
obtained information of the wherealiouts of the party, and proceeded to endeavour to secure tho person of 
Ilumayun. Taking with him a body of 500 horse, he proceeded to tho spot where they had halted. He first 
invited the Priiua! to (;nter the town, and take up his quarters there for a time, that ho might .show him the 
attention due to his rank, but Ilumayun, from the tone of his voice, and the number of men with him, kmiw he 
was acting ih^ceitfu I ly. 'Phe horses of hi.s small party were still saddled, and they themselves still armed, 
and, tlKuefore, they resolved to resist. They fought bravely until most of them were either killed or 
woundeil, and, among the former, was the young Prince, Sultan AhiiKid, who was struck by a bullet, and fell 
dead from his liorse. llnmayuii, beholding the fate of the sou whom he adored, thrifw himself from his horse, 
and hung over the body, uttering the most heart-rending lamentations ; on whieli, Muhammad Khan, and bis 
followiTS, drawing iK'arm*, the former approached Ilumayun, and took him in his arms, thus securing him. He 
was then taken to Lsiyya, and nows of his capture scut to Sluih-i-Zaniam llasan Khan, Kazil-ljash, who was 
the Shah’s Pesli-Khidmat, was despatched, with orders to deprive Humayuii of his sight, after which he was 
to be placed in \\ pal and taken to Kabul to be immured in the Bahl-Hisar along with the other Princes, the 
brothers of the Shah. This having been done, Hasan Khan returned to the Shah’s camp at Ilasan-i-Abdal. 
Almost immediately after, the Shdh hail to abandon the ex|)cditioii against tho Sikhs, and march back to 
crush an outbreak at Herat, raised by his other brother, Mahmud. 

The author of the Fawa’id-i-Safawiyah, Abu-1 -Hasan, the Kazwini, who is very hostile towards Shah-i- 
Zuman, and gives him a much worse character than ho deserves, says, that Hasan Khan, the Khurasani T-iani, 
was sent to deprive Ilumayun of his sight, “because no other rascal would undertake it.” He adds that, from 
information wliich he received from a friend from that quarter, ho was told that, when Prince Humayun heard 
that llasau Khan had bi*i;n sent to deprive him of his sight, he drew a kuife from his ginlh? and destroyed his 
own eyesight. 

„ It is a rather curious coincidence that two princes, who rebelled against their brothers and sovereigns, 
should have been deprived of their sight in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and that, in each instance, the name 
Humayun should occur. Kamran Mirzd, the rebellious brother of Ilumayun Badshah, was betrayed by » 
petty Gakhaf chief, and blinded near Parh-ahih, and Prince Ilumayun, brother of Shah-i-Zanian, blinded at 
Layya, as above related. 

The Sayyid, GhuUm Muhammad, previously mentioned ut page 36, when Veturning to Hindustan from 
Kdbul about .ten years before these surveys were made, crossed the Ch^-i-Jalnli from the Deru’h of Ismd’il 
Khkn to Bahdwal-piir. He halted at Layyd on his way. He says, “ It is a large town, 12 kurohs south from 
“ Pir Sdbib, built of unburnt bricks and mud mortar.*' 

J But not “ Eesan ** as in the maps. La’l I*sd Shah, like tho so-called King of Swat,** was only a Sayyid^- • 
as indicated by his name. 

The Sayyid, Ghuldm Muhammad, calls this place Hr §d^|ilb (the shrine of the -Hr 9ft ib oi* Saint), says. 
It is the name of a tomb and shrine, and, therefore, the town it..b^rs* the same 
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l)efore referred to ;* and, on the way to it, this canal lies on the left hand, and on the 
right is the great desert tract. Setting out from Kardr, you proceed three kuroh to 
^Pihidn, and three farther to Jhargal. Then you go five kuroh more and reach Pehal jf 
and then on to Ndtak,t the ancient scat of the Nfitkdni, or, more correctly, Niitakdni, 
Balilch tribe.§ 

“ Setting out from Nutak, you have to go two kuroh to Ohhini,!! and a similar 
distance to Pir Sdhib, after which you go another five kuroh and reach the largo town 
of Bhakhar.*l[ On the way thither are numerous villages, and much cultivation ; and 
the canal of Layyd runs near by on the left hand.** The distance from Layyd to 
Karur of Lai ’Isd Shdh is fifteen kuroh, and from it to Bhakhar, twenty-five ; and, 
the direction is to the north. 

“ The Baluch inhabitants in this Do-dbah number near upon 100,000 families, who 
are divided into many sections, and numerous lesser branches. The chieftain-ship 
over this part centres in the family of the Jaskani, who, in ancient times, were subject 
to the family of the Latvan, who were JVdlts of Sind.+f At the present time, 
Muhammadd Khan, the Jaskdni, owns allegiance to the Durrdni sovereign of Kabul, 
and pays 40,000 rupis into his treasury as *nshr or tithe. In case of a war with Hindu- 
stdn h*e has to furnish a Baluch contingent of 2,000 cavalry and infantry to the 
Bddshah’s army.” 

The other tribes of this Do-abah, not dwelling within the limits of the present route, 
need not be noticed here. 

To return to the route. 

“ At Bliakhar, two roads diverge. The left-hand one is as follows : — Having passed 
the Abiie-Sin west of Bliakhar by means of a boat, you procecjd one kuroh, and reach 
the second branch of the great river. This you also cross by boat, and, having pro- 
ceeded four kuroh in the direction of north-west, arrive at the third bmiwjh.JJ After 
crossing this by boat also, you have to go another kuroh in the same direction, and 
reach the Hera’h of Isma’il Khan. 

“ This is a large town [called a city by most native writers] jiossessing many large 
and lofty buildings, and a large biizdr. It is the seat of authority of the Baluch chief 
of the tribe of Uut,§§ and is distant from Bliakhar twelve kuroh. In the hot season, 
when the river rises, the Avhole distance from near the last-named town to the Hera’h 
of Isma’il Khan is inundated, and you have to go the whole distance by boat. 

“ From the Hera’h of Ismd’il Khiin to Kabul there are three well known routes. 
The left-hand route is called tlio Ghwi-lari, and also the Ghwey-lari route [subsequently 
to be described] ; [1 1| the middle one goes by Marwat and Bannii, and is exceedingly 
difficult and the right-hand route, which goes by Pes’luiwar, is as follows : — 

“ Leaving the Hera’h of Isma’il Khdn, you proceed two kuroh in the direction of 
north-east, inclining north, to Maigan, lying on the left hand, at a distance from the 


• There is no eaunl now nearer than two miles west of Karur of DiM ’Isa Shdh, and that is called the 
Miirlmn Niil:!. The featun s of the eoiintry round bliow that coiiBidorahlo changes have taken place here too, 
snd also show the forincM* course of the canal above referred to, 

f Ghularn Mnhainniad sa} s, “ It is twolvt; Iws south-east from Bhakhar, and is a fort (or foilified or walled 
place) upon a mound, and there is a sandy tract all round it. The Governor of tho place is a Durrani, placed 
« there by Timur Shah, Hadshah of Kabul.” It is the Behul of the maps. 

J Nutiik is correct, not “ Notnk ” as in the maps. 

& See page 3, Section First, 
f “ Chcena ” of the maps. 

f Spelt invariably wrong in the maps, and thus turned into “ Buhhur*' The name of this place is precisely 
the same as that opposite’ Kurhl in Sind. 

Ghulam Muhammad halted here on his journey. He says, “ It is an old town, built of unbnrnt bricks. The 
“ Governor of the place is Uai’at Khan, Baluch. The Layya district is a sandy tract of country, but it has , 
swe(‘t and pure water in many places. The chiefs of the district are also of the Baluch nation.” 

** The direction of it can be traced here likewise, but the canal no longer exists. What is now called the 
Dae-walah has taken its place. 

tt 1 shall have to refer to these again in the next Section. 

XX Here, too, vast ehanges lwv(! taken place. Tho nearest branch, and that but a very small one, is now five • 
miles away from Bhakhar ; the second docs not exist, for the main branch now contains numbers of channeto» 
but on the way from this place to the Dera’h of Isma il Khan, at the Pa^an or Ferry, it unites into one 
channel, and that in no less than between eleven or twelve miles from Bhakhar. No other intervenes betwooii 
the main stream and the present Dcra’h of Isma’il Khan, while the old town lay nearer the Indus banks. 
Constant changes are taking place in its course to a greater or less degree; and it was its encroachments to tha 
westward which ih stroyc d the old town, and changed what the author of those surveys above describes. 

Foa furtlier information respecting the Baluch tribes of this part, and their history, see page! 3 and 
III See page 5, Section First. It is sometimes spelt Ghwaliri, but it is very evident that the last sylMl^a qC 
Ihis word is from Wr, the Pns’hto for road, shnrtenrf as I stiaU ahbw in the next Section. 
iSre thia Seventy-third and Seventy -fourth Routes. , 
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road ; and by the way you meet with canals, many date groves, and much cultivation. 
You then continue onwards for another kuroh north to Daulat-pnra’h,*’' which lies 
near by on the right hand, and two and a half kuroh farther north, inclinin'' north- 
west, to Mandrey.t Half a kuroh farther on, to the left, tluire is a little canal cut 
from the Sind river for jiurposes of irrigation. Prom the last-named village* you go 
three kuroh north, inclining north-east, and reach Tliat-Thal (referred to Lii’a previous 
route) which is situated near by on the right hand. Here two roads div''r"-e. One 
the right-hand road, leads to Dahutar, and tins left one to Kala-Gur, a small villawo 
lying on the right-hand side of the road, dishmt four kui-oh to the north, inclining 
north-west ; and the canal before metitioned passes near to That-'l’hal. Ifen; also two 
roads branch off. The left-hand one leads by Pahar-pur into Marwat and JSanrui : by 
the right-hand one you iwoceed one kuroh and a lialf north to Ilang-pnr, and then 
two kuroh more in the direction of north, inclining north-west, to Kalhh-gar,J a 
small village lying at tin; foot of the mountain range, tlu; ensternniost of the two 
ridges of the Rdta Roh or Koh-i-Surkh, which run up i)arallel to the west bank of the 
Absie-Siu from this point towards tlu 5 place of j miction of the river of Kurma’h 
with the great river; and on the right hand is some rough ground, (ronsistiiig of low 
hills, and bluffs, and outlying spurs from the mountains refcrriul to above. Prom 
K:ithh-gar you proceed four kuroh, in the dire<;lion of north-east, to the village of 
Bagh Wall ; and the mouutaiu range on the left-hand side rises near hy, hut the'’ Sind 
river flows on the right hand distant some six or seven kuroh. § Proin this place you 
go on for a distance of a kuroh and a half nori h-east to Kotla’h ; and on t!ic left-hand 
side, situaled on a slope of the mountains, i.s a large village named Sa37id-Walah, || and 
distant from Kotla’h about a kuroh and a. half. After leaving Kotla’Ji, and continuing 
onward in the direiitiou of north for one kuroh, you reach a small village called 
phaki ;^| and here the Dera’h-jat terminates, and the Afghan country eommouces. 
You next go two kuroh north to ICot-i-Kaliran, a large village belonging to Sayyids, 
and in the pos.sossion of Ghulam Shah, the Sayyid. The Sind river flows about tliree 
or fouvkm-oh dislant on the right hand;** and the mountain range, before alluded to, 
rises close liy on the left. Ib-om theiici? j’ou go another kuroh north to Bilut,tt but, 
corrccf ly, Biluts, or Bilfits, built mi a ridge of the mountains, and likewise inhabited 
by Sayyids of Afgluin descent— the Biluts— after whom the place takes its name. 
At Ibi.s place is the nKach' [the tomb and shrine], of Shah ’Tsa.J]: The village lies at 
som<' distance from tlu; road on the left-hand sicle. You next proceed two kuroh to 
the north, to Shiiikaey, a village situated on a hill, on the loft-hajul side of fhe road, 
hut at an interval from it. It is in the iios-scssion of Slier Khan, of the Afghan tribe 
of Ivhassur,§§ whose territory commences hm-o. Prom thence you continue onwards 
for auol her half a kuroh farther uorih, and reach Khassur itself, which is a large 
village, named after the Afghan tribe before immtioned. It is sitiuxted on the slope of 
the mountains, on the left-hand, side, but at some distance from the road. Prom the 
Bera’h of Tsmfi’ il Kluui to this place is a distance of twenty-seven kuroh ; and the road 
is well known.” 

Tiik KifAssuii Triue ot? Afghans. 


of 


“ Tho Khassfir tribe of Afghans are of the Matt division of that nation, being 
descended from I brahim, surtiamed Lo-c daey |||| [*.<?., ho is the greatest or sujicriorJ 

* “ Dowlutwala in the maps. 

f “ Mandra ” of the maps. 

J Turned into “ Kat^irh ” in tho maps. 

j Here again vast eh:ingt\s have taken place, Tho main branch of tho river is not much more than a couple 
kuroh distant now ; and, a few miles above, it has approached close to the mountains. 

,J “ Sydoowalee ” in the maps. 

if ‘‘ Dhukee” of tho maps. 

** The river now flows just below it. By some it is considered an old site. 

1*1 “ Billoto ” of tho maps, nie father of Sultan Bahlul, tho first Afghan who sat on tho throno of Dihli, 
Bahniin by name, and brotlier of Sultfln Shah, of the Shahu Khel clan, of the Ludi tribe, who received the 
title ot Isldm^ Khdn from the Sayyid, Khizr Khan, ruler of Dihli, came originally from tho neighbourhood of 
Bihit«, or Biluts. The Biluts mahdll is nientiomHl in tho A*in-i Akbnri ; and jits inhabitants, tho Biluts, or 
Biluts, are set down as being able to furnish 100 horsemen, and 1,000 foot, for militia purposes. 

According to the latest Panj-ab Revonuo Survey map, one of the two main branches of the Indus flows, at 
present, close under the walls of the village, 

Xt Not a sovereign, but a Sayyid, like the so-called King of Swat.” 

§§ Neither this place, nor tho Afghdns who inhabit it, are called Kkasor^^ nor KhyisoreP In the maps 
it is styled Khusore,^ and “ Kecree Khusore^* neither of which is coiTect. Here keeree^* meant for gira% 
is also intend^ to mean a place of encampment or habitation, and is correct, except in the mode of speUiaff, 
Sec page 32^ note *• 

im Prom constant use the word is now geniwallj pronounc^ and mitten , bnt Lo-di or Lo-e di, in thn 
plurab as apj^licd to tho tribe collectively^ is. in Pus^b^ and Lo-daey or Lo^ daey in the singoler. The 
feminine form is Lo-da*i or Lo-e da’i, both mhgular and piural, 

4887. D 
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of Bibi Mato, the daughter of Bnltnoey, kuom for his ^otitf M Shaikh 


under the KhaUtahs, Avhose deputies j • +1 • • -fT p 4.1 - » 

among the Afghans in their early seats west of, and m the vicinity of, the rapgo of 

Mihtar Suliman or Koh-i-Siyah. 1 a" i i « i 4^ 

“ Ibrahim surnamod Lo-c daey, had a son named Sianaey, who had two sons, one 

of whom was named Praiigaey, who had nine sons, one of whom was named Khas-yi'ir, 

afterwards corrupted hy constant use into Khassui. 4 1 41 i p 

Persons nnaeqnainfed with the subject ot Afghan descent and the genea ogy of 
that neonle and who make a distinction betAveen Afghans and “ Pathans, when 
none Lists,’ have supposed that the Khassdr trihe are “ Lohanis.’ One writer pes 
so far as to state that they claim to he “descended from the Loham. It is, 
therefore not to he Avoiulered at that the Nulidmis, also called “ In'iluiniis (some 
Afghan kibes substituting ‘ ’ for ‘ n ’) deny this, for it is ineoi-rect. They claim to 
be descended from Sianaey, who is also the ancestor ot the Ia uhamis m the second 
degree ii.e. the grandfather), and in this they are right.f 

At the time "these surveys were made the Khassur tribe numbered between 6,000 
and 1,000 families, hut they are now considerably weakemxi. , . , , . 

tribe referred to in these routes dwell in the mountain tract im- 
of the Sind or Indus, the northernmost part of the llatd Roll or 
•K-nli i-Sarkh which runs parallel to it, in the diveedion of south-west, from the point 
of iimction of the river of Karma’h Avith the Sind, and hounds the Dera’h-jat on the 
north-east When those siuveys were made the village of Khassiir, or, more coiTcctly, 
the villami of the Ivhassiir clan, was hetween five and six miles from the hanks of the 


The Khassur 
mediak'ly Avost 


Sind hut -it the pvi'sent time, it is not more than tAvo,t thus showing Avhat changes 
liave taken place during the present century, and the encroachments of tlie miglity 
river toAvards the AV'cst. 


To return to the description of the route. 1 

“ Settiiio- out from tlu; villagi; of Kluissiir, you proceed halt a kuroh north, and 
reach another village named Slun-kaey,§ which is also built on a hill on the left-hand 
side hut aAA-av tVom the road; and from thence you go on to Umar Khel,|| distant a 
icuroh ‘ind a lialf fartlim’ on In tiio direeiion of north-east, then anotlier two kuroli, 
still in the diieetion of norlh-east, to Sari, half a kuroh in the same direction to 
Jind-i or Jiuda’h,^ and throe kuroh to Silam, the last place on this route belonging 
to the Khassiir elan ; and here Slier Khan’s territory terminates. Prom this place 
vou nroce.‘d another two kuroh in the direction of north, passing oul, of the hounda^ 
of the Khassiir clan, to Kaiipi. a place inhabited by the Afghans ot the Isa Khcl ; 
and the Sind river flows about half a kuroh distant on the right hand. From thence 
goiii**- two kuroh further north, you reach the banks of the nver of Kurma’h, which 


• A inort! detaika account, of liis dcHCcndaufs will 1.o found in the next Section, and at 62, Section 

Under the hcndiiK' of “ Khasor,” in his « Ceniral Asi.a,” Part 1, Vol. 11, i)u-;e 147, MucUregor says they 
are “ a Irihe who live hi the Khasor hills, in the Dmi Ishiniiil district. They say themselves they arc descended 
« from tho Loliain'. Imt this is ileniud.” 

II-iiMt Khan the Kathar, on the contrary, says, in hi.s book, that “ according to their own account they 
« claim to be of the sanie lineage as the Lwli, but the clans or sections of tho Lodis deny their connection, and 

** S’"fir!!rsmttwm”t ^ hav(! been taken from the translation of Ilai’iit Khan’s hook, but was mis- 

unilcrstood : for the translation merely states that they claim “kinship with the Lodi.” Here too, the 
^count criveii of themselves by the Khas-ydr or Khassur Afghans has been inisuuderstoo.l, and also that ot 
^her 1 oUis They tlo not prehmd that they me Nuliarnis, but they arc Lodis, for they are descended from 
rsoii .."f Pnimraev as stated in a previous note, who was Ibrahim I:.o.daoy’s grandson, while the Mharnis^ 
descended from Ndhamaey, sou of Isnui’il, another gi-andsoii of Lo-doey, and thus the Klias-yurs are des(»nd^ 
from an older branch than tlje so-called “Lohanis.” Consequently, the account they give of themselves is 

perfectly correct. 

In tlu.* suiiic way there are no lulls 
by the Kluissur Lodis arc sometimes 

1 In Avhen the Indian Atlas - ' \ 

from the main ebannel of the Indus, but, m 187;5, it was between eight and nine ^ 

At this momeut, it is even less than a mile distant ; and the next hot season inundaUon may chang* 

*^&*^^iuukce ” and “ Sliinki ” of our maps. Shin-kaey now is less than a mile from the westernmost of ih* 
two main branches of the Indus, and a small branch flows close to it 
\ Styled “ Omar Kheyl ” in the maps. i .u 

% In one copy of the original the name is written Chinua h. 


11« called “ tho Khasor hills,” but the hills in tho tract of country occopied 
j called “ the hills ^the Kliussur Afjjhans.” 

j Sheet, No. lo, was published, this place was rather less than two miles 
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comes from the left hand, and flows to the right, and unites with the Sind. One 
kuToh farther north is TMta’l, or Ttta’t Mena’h,* which, in ancient times, was the chief 
place, and seat of government, of the *Isd Khel, but is now utterly desolate. The 
river of Kurma’h flows below the desolate town on the south-AV(;st.t At this place, 
near the river, are three or four villages belonging to the ’fsd Khel.” 


The ’Isa Khel Afghans. 

“ The ’Is^ Khel are Matis like the Khas-yur or Kbassur Afghans, but of a different 
branch, being a section of the Niazi tribe, and consist, of about 4,000 families, who 
dwell along the banks of the Sind after the manner of nomads.J They pay about 
1,000 riipis yearly to Timiir Shah, Sadozi, Badsliah of Kabul, by way of 'ushr or a 
tenth, and have t-o furnish a small contingent to the Bjidshah’s army.” 


It will be well to give some account of the Niazis, of which tribe the ’Isa Khel 
are a braiudi, as it will tend to coitccI, many grave errors in histoiy and geography. § 

The formerly numerous tribe of jNitizi, during the sovereignty ol’ ilu; Afghan 
dynasties of Lodi, or Liidi, and Siir, made a great figure in Hind li stun and the 
Panj-db, but, at present, among their own people, they are (!onsidci-ed the most abject 
of the Afghans. 

An account of the Niazi tribe and its branches is contained in idu; 'I'arikh-i-Khan 
Jahani, known also as the Makhzan-i-Afghsini of llaibat Khan, the Kiikar. This 
work was comph'ted on the lOth of Zi-Hijjah — the last month — of 1021 H. 
(February, 1(5 13 A.D.), at the command (as it is stated in some cojiies, but not in 
all) of the Nawwab, Khan-i-Jahan, the Ijodi, Avho, by a special ordinance of Nur-ud- 
Bin, Muhammad, .rahan-gir Badslnih, was entitled by him fnrznnd or son.H The 
work app(\‘irs to have boon again (ulitcd and revised by tlic Kliwajah, Ni’amat-TJllah, 
for a copy which I have, previous to giving a short account, of llaibat Khan’s 
ancestry, says, that “ the draft of this l)ook, and the final transcript and correction 
“ of this Khan Jahanian lYirtkh, celebrated as the Makhzan-i-Afgluini, was finished 
“ on th(5 2r)th of .Tamadi-ul-Awwal — the fifth month — 1090 II. (June, 1079 A.I).),^ in 
“ the city of Burhan-pur.”** 


* Wlien the Niiizi trilwj first onterod tliese parts from tlio westward, they took up I heir abode near the present 
Masit, about three miles from the uorth hank ol* the river of Kurma’li, while the Khel seetion of the tribe 
fouiuled a villa^^e nearer the banks of the river, which place, on account of tho sloping, iiregular, nature of 
the ground, was known by the name of Tita’i Mena’h, from tin? Pns’hto adjoctivo tit, signifying “crooked,” 
** bowed,” “ bent,” “ wry,” “ curved,” etc. Mtma’h signifies “ dwelling,” “ habitation.” Subsetpiently, through 
tho ho.stility of the Marwat elan, they had to abandon Tita’i Mena’h; and they peopled another village, which 
has long since been swept away by the Indus. 

Tlieri^ Avas no place known as ’Isa Khel when these surveys were iniwle, but, since that time, the Mammii 
Khel and Zakku Khel clans of the ’tsa Khel section of the Niazis fell out and separated, the latter getting the 
mastery, and the chieftain-ship into their own hands ; and the Sind swept away the place iieopled after Tita’i 
Mena’h was abandoned. After this, Ahmad Khan, Zakku Khel, chief of the ’Isa Khel ns then constituted, 
soTue fifty-five years ago, founded a new village, Avhich is now grown into a place of considerable size — a good 
sized town, but not a “ city” — which is rnendy called “ the village or tOAvn of (he ’IsjI Khel,” Ixjcause peopled 
by thmn, for the people of tho place call it Tarmio, the PnsTito for “a trough,” “ atpn'duet,” “gutter,’* 
“ launder,” etc., being close to a small branch of the Indus. 

f Here again vast changes have taken place since these surveys were made, through the Indus encroaching 
westward close to the mountains beneath which it flows ; and neither Sari, Jinda’h, Silam, nor Kappi, arc now 
to bo found in our maps. 

X They have now taken to agriculture, hut the nomad sections of the Niazis, their kinsmen, come into their 
lands in the cold scrison, and there pitch their tents. 

§ E<lwardes, for example, says (“Year on tho Punjab Frontier,” Vol. I., page 388), “Whence the name of 
“ Esaukheyl comes from, I know not, for there is no longer any trace of it left amoi^ its people.” Here he 
is greatly mi.staken. He very properly remarks, however, in a footnote, on the fanciful etymology of anti- 
quarian geographers, which a recent writer, who has mode several similar discoveries lately, might Avell ponder 
in hiwS mind. Edwardes says, “ I may mention here, that even Reynoll, in his ‘ Memoir of a Alap of Hindoostan,’ 
“ discovers in ‘ Tssakyl,’ or ‘ Esaukheyl,’ the country of the Assacini. Unfortunately the Ksaukhcylees are 
‘‘ not tho aborigines, but modtM’ii-world invaders.” , 

The name EdAvardes styles them by is not correct : it is not “ Esauf but ’Isa, that is Je.su.s, a not uncominon 
name among mo.st Muhammadans, and a frequent one amongst the Afghans. 

II Who was hated aeconlingly by the Bddshah’s roliellious son, aft,erwards Shah-i-Jahan Ba<lshah ; and was 
hunted to death by him shortly after his accession to tho throne. Shah-i-Jahan Ihidshah, like his father before 
him, set an example of rebellion to his own sons, which, with regard to one of them at least, was not lost upon 
him ; and he finally imprisoned his father, and ^usurped bis throne. I mean, of course, his son, Muhammad 
Aurang-zeb, BahAdur, afterwards Aurang-zob-i-A’Iam-gir. 

% In the reign of Aurang-zeb-i-A’lam-gir, who usurped the throne on the 7th of the last month of 1067 H. 
(end of September^ 1656 A.D.}. In the second part of Von Dorn’s translation of Ni’amat-Ullah’s work, be 
has “ Sunoay, the Si2nd of Zulfaija, in tho year 78, (i.e. 1078) of the Hijra,” but I fail to find any such date. 

** In I{Mn.«deB, the capital of the province. 
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preceding the extracts taken from it contained in Elliot’s ‘‘Indian 
Vol. V., wherein it is supposed that the “ Makhzan-i- Afghani ” is on 


A great many errors are contained in notices of thi8_work, especially in the notice 

Historians,” 
one ATork, and 

“ Khdn Jahan Lodi” another, hut, as above mentioned, the* title of the work is 
** Tdrikli-i-Khdn Jahani,* or Makhzan-i- Afghani, and the word Lodi does not occur 
in it.t _ . . _ 

That great chief, Malik Ahmad by name, and the Kluin-i- Jahan by title, hoAvcver, 
did write a history of the Afghans himself, a good old copy of which is now before 
me. In iln^ Introduction to this volume he says : “ The servant of the Most High 
** God, the Khan-i-Jahjin, the Lodi, the author of these pages, dcspatclied in the year 
** 1030 H. (1021 A.D.) Iversons of experience in tin? Avorld, who had been, of old, in 
“.the service of the author, men Avho were distinguished for their great knowledge 
“ and iut('llect, into the Kohistan of Ghur, the Hiyar-i-Maghrab, the Hijdz, 
“ Khurasan, and other parts, the ancient and present places of residence of this 
“ people [i e. the Afghans or Pus’hthns], to ol)tain information and collect their 
“ gcnealogic's, which had hitherto never been syst(‘matically ari’anged ; and these he 
“ the Khau-i-Jahan] having arranged and Avritten out, this Avork has bemi entitled 
“ by the ahthor] ‘ Mir'dl-ul-Afayhiimli^ — the Mirror of the Afghans — and consists 
“ of tlu’cc hah or chapters, and three doflars or books.” 

His a(*count of the descent of the h'iazi trilxi agrees with that of ’Abd-nr-llazzak, 


the Sulimtini, and that in the Makhzan-i-AFghani, and Avitli that 


by tlio 


NawAvab, Ilafi? Ihilimat Khan, in his Khulasat-ul-Ansab ; but, since their days, other 
brauch(!S have struck out from the various di\isions of it, and new sections have been 
formed in some instances, while, in otliers, sections liave declined and become very 
few in point of numbers.^ 

Their account of the ’Isa Khcl is, briefly, tliat Dzdm or Dz al {“V' being substituted 
for “ m ” in some cases), son of Khizacy — the pluial form of the Avord, namely, 
is applied to the tribe collectively — son of Ibrjihim, alias Lo-e daey or Lo-daoy, son of 
Bibi Mato, by the Ghuri youth, of tlie family of the Tajzik Chiefs of Glulr, had seven 
sons by three Avives, namely, ’fsa, ’Ali, and Daulat, by the first wife; Sunbal, and 
Pindar or Pandiir, by the second ; and jMarhel and Jalaey, by some Avritten Jakaey, by 
the third. 

According to another account given by the SuHmiini, previously mentioned, ndiich 
13 considered by him and liis authorities to be the most authentic, Kiazaey, son of 
Lo-daey, had three sons, Hziim (corrupted into Jiim by those tribes who change “ dz ” 
into ‘*y ”), Bii’i, and Khaico. Hzam hail eight sons, Pindiir or Pandar, Sunbal, 
Khdn (?), Daulat, ’Is:i, ’All, Marhol, and Jalaey or Jakaey. ’Isa, last mentioned, is 
the progenitor of the ’Isa Khcl. Much tliscrcpancy exists, even among the Niazi them- 
selves, respecting the sons and some of the grandsons of Niazaey, as the tribe has, 
from time to time, become much dispersed through the calamities which they have 
suffered, and through great numbers having emigrated to Hindustiin during the reigns 
of the Sultans of the house of Lodi. The sections of the Niazi tribe no av dwelling on 
the banks of the Sind or Indus more partieulurly referred to here are, the ’Isd Kbel, 
the Musa Khel, the Sunbals, and Sahrangs, Avhich all contain smaller scctioms. The 
Marhels arc, like the Sunbals, descended from Dzitm ; and, according to some 
accounts, the Sahr.'ings of Mian-wali, the Mahydrs, the Meehan Khel, and the 
Miisiiini Nidzis arc descended from Khako, Avhile the descendants of Bd i, the third 


son, have remained as they Avere, and, 


being 


fcAv in point of numbers,, have, 


consequently, not formed separate sections. 

Besides those dwelling near to and on the Indus, another section of .the Khdko 
Nidzis, namely, the Kdndi, dwell in several villages in the north-east corner of the 
district of Tdk or ^nk ; and they used, in former times, to observe the ancient custom 
of wesh, or the re-distribution of lands in their possession, which custom is observed 
among some tribes. The PoAvandah, or nomad Niazis, consisting of the ’Ali Khel, 
and others, live in all, pitch their tents in the cold season in the territory of the ’Is4 


•Khali Jiihilni is an adjective here, literally— “ The Khan .Tahdnian Chronicle,” or “Afghfinido 
pository.” ^ ^ 

t Hai’at. Khan, tho Ka^liar, in his book, abuses tho Makhzan-i-Afgluiiii, like all things Afghan, but 
care to transfer its contents lo his pages, and incorrectly statfis that it was written by Khdn ^Jahdn (Lp^) 
vjith ihfi assistance of his Secretary j Ni’amat Ullah/* If the words “ Wdlfia’-Nawis ” at the coW JaidB- .. 
glr-liadshah,” which Ni'amat-Ullah was, mean a “ Secretary,” nothing is impossible. 
ever, signifies intelligencer,” news writer|” and 1 dare say we bare one at Kdbut 


Court of ’ Abd-ur-RdhmaD, the Bdrakzi. See -Translation of the ** Haiat i , 



Nidzae;^ the progenitor of the Nidzl tribe, was one of the three sons of Ibisihim,^^ 
sumamed Lo-e orliO-daey, son ot Mato, daughter of BaitPaeyi or Shaikh B^; b7. 
a young man named ShAh Husain, a ShansaMni Tajzik of Ghur ;* and Sultan Bahldl* 
of the Shdhii Khel Lodis, was descended from Sidnaey, another brother of Nidzaey. 


The descendants of Bibi Mato, including the descendants of Nidzaey, first dwe|.& 
4n the district of Shil-ghar, situated to the south of Ghaznin, bul^ when the pthfc; 
descendants of Bibi Mato, especially those of her first-bom son, the‘Ghal-zo-e, or Illicit' < 
Son, namely, the tribe of Ghalzi, became more numerous in proportion to thcr othdn;, 
the district of Shil-gar was found too small to support tlmra all ; quarrels arose ab(^^ . 
the possession of the lands ; and, like other tribes and sections of tribes, when 
lands were found insufficient to furnish a subsistence, like bees in the parent hive, ^ 


* his Central Asia/’ Part I., MacGregor calls this tribe “ Niazi Lohanis^^ 'wbile a Niazi Nuh&ni or ; 
L&];iaQ^id^st ns impossible a name as “ Kakuj* Gakhar,” or “ Gbori Afghan,” would be. As herein sbo'li>li| 
and, indeed, as shown in all the genealogies of the Afghans, the Niazis and Ltihauis, or, more correctly, 
Nuhanis or Nuluiimis, are totally distinct tribes. 

The same compiler is (M^unlly unfortunate respecting history, fn the same book, page 625, Vol. II., he 8a3r8, 
under the heading of Niazi,” that “ thay arc descended from Nidz Khdn^ second son of Lodi ^ King of Ghor^ 
by his second wife Takia» Lodi was the Lohdm chuf who^ in A JL 9o5, invaded Flindustdn, and^ eon-* 
quering the Ddman^ apportioned the lands amongst his sons ; the fertile district of Isa Khel fell to th^ lot 
“ of Nidz [thiy is ‘ Niaz ’ number two] Khdn^ whose descendants are settled there to this day'* He quotes 
as his authority “ Norman'* 

111 Vol. 1. of the same book, page 649, under the beading of Isa Khel,” he says that ‘‘Ni&KhAn i^ 
%the second son of Lodi y the son of Shah Husen^ King of Ghovy* nnd^that “ the Nidzis were allotted lafids in 
Jsd Khei^early in the I2th century y" and that ‘^the main body of the Nidzis have settled down in the country 
, lallotted to them 700 years ago.'* For this statement likewise “ iVomr/zt ” and some others are quoted as 
^ulhqpties. 

*: Sai^at Khan, the Kathar, whose book entitle^ Hai’dt-i-Afgbani ” MacGregor constantly quotes and refers 

to, gives’a correct account of the descent of the Nidzis from Ibrahim, surnamecl Lo-daey, and, copying from the 
history entitled the Makhzan-i- Afghani,” wliich he asserts is “ a tissue of falsehoods, ” says that the Mattis, 
namely the Ghalzi, Lodi, and Sarwani tribes, are descended from one Shah Ilusainy a youth of noble 
“ birthy* descended from a ruler of Gbiir, and in this he is tolerably correct, but he says, respecting the 
Nidzis, including the Isa Khel, that they have only been located in the parts they now occupy two hundred 
and seventy years from the lime he wrote, which was in 1865. To this statement I have referred in detail , j 
farther oh. 

Novv'l beg leave to say that Ibrahim Lo-daey was not a “Lohani,” seeing that the Niilidnii tidte are the ^ 
destendauts of Nub, one of the three sons of Isma’il, the grandson of Ibrahim, Lo-daey, Nuh therefore being ■ 
his grtid grandson y while tho Niazi tribe are descended from one of Ibrahim Lo-daey’s own sous, thus : — ^ 



f 'tireakest gcaoLC^Uy had homes, tt)ile$s tha more numerous, few 

tribes have done, chose tadh so. The Nidzi families being i»o weak fb cope with the 
An^arSi the desoendanits qI Andar, son of the Ghal-zo*e, they moved eastwards in the 
direction of the^^d oi^ndtis ; and took up their quarters at< the foot of the eastern 
skirts, or Damdn,^s the latter word signifies, of the great range of Mihtar SuMmdn, 
Kob<-i*Siyah, in the tract or territory subsequently known as Tak or Tdnk, after a clan 
oir section^ of the Afghdn elan so called, previously referred to at page .325, immo- 
diaibly west of which, in tJic inountains, their kinsmen, the Baitnis, dwell, who are 
„dt[^©nded from Shpun, or Wur Shpiin (the Lesser or Younger Shpun), and Kajin, 
S^^bnb of the. Shaikh, Bait, and brothers of Bibi Mato, who, being weak, like the 
. ^IdziS,"’ in’ point of nutnhere, had been obliged to move eastwards, consequent on the 
: ■ superiority of the Ghalzi tribe. The Andar Ghalzis continue to inhabit Shjl-ghap to 
, this day. 

Like most of the Afghsin tribes at that period, the Nidzis were chiefly Powandahs 
or nomads; and some follow that mode of life, as related above, up to the present 
time. AiTived in ?'dk, they continucjd to lead a nomad life, feeding their q^Jde and 
flocks; and 1 hey likewise engaged in trading, Avhile only a comparative few.*dl!owed 
agriculture, llicy subsequently spread farther to the north-east, towards the Indus ; 
dwelt for some years in the sandy tract or Thai, now known as “ Thai of the 
Marwats,” and “Marwat;” and afterwards, through the constant moh^slation of the 
Marwat (hut riot “ Maorat,” as in the gazetteers) section of the Niihdmi, or 
Ltihdrui, they moved farther north-west, to the j)arts in Avhich the remnant of 
them (the Is idzis) are at prestmt dwelling. I shall refer to these movements trom I’ak 
farther on. 

The Powandah portion of the Nidzis, being in the habit of trading to the Panj-db 
and Hinddstdn, when, in after years, an Afghan of their own kin became governor of , 
the Panj-db, and another of Sahrind, they began, like otlier Afghans, to take, military 
service under them. AVhenSidtdn Bald ul, the Shahu Kliel Lodi, heeame soverdgA'i 
of the Dihli kingdom in 855 H.* (1451 A.l).), he issued proclamations to his counfi^i)* 
men and kinsmen, the d(?scendants of Ibrahim, liO-daoy, in partieulai’, offering them 
service and free grants of land in Ilinddstdii. The greater part of the Nidzis ansAvered 
to the call, as did numbers of Afghans of other tribes, some of Avhicdi, in consequence 
of so many going, have disappeared altogether, or nearly so, from their mother country, 
and have I)ecome absorbed in Hind. 

Among the Afghan tribes and sub-trihes Avhi<dj, at that time, and during the reigns 
of the subsequent Afghan sovereigns, took service in India, and many of whom 
attained the highest rank in the State, Avcrc Lodis, Nuhaniis, Baitnis, Midnahs, 
Saru'dnisi Jalwdni Sheranis, Csh-tardnis, Gharshins, Tdra_rns,f Aor-mars (corrupted 
into Ormars), Farmulis, Parnis, Kansis (Kiisis of others), Tataurs, Kdkars, and some 
sections of the Karhirnil division of the Afghdn nation, and even some of the 
Sarabarns. It is a curious fact, however, that we do not find among them any 
Ghalzis or Abddlis, or others of the, at present, more western tribes of Afghans. The 
soveJ3?q,'ns of Mdhvah, however, were Khalj Turks ; and, if the Afghiins considered 
then4*‘to be Ghalzis, as some modem philosophers have, for political purposes, or 
paftybias, endeavoured to show, and that Panj-abi Gakhars are Kdkar Afghans, 
is strange that the Ghalzis did not claim those Khalj kings as their own, and take 
service with them, after the example of other Afghans with the kings of their own 
tribes. 

■One of the greatest and most trusted olllcers of Slier Shdh, of the Sur sejujtion of the 
Lodi tribe [I would observe that there rfev^r was a “ Lohani ” ruler of Dihli, but 

“ king,” called Lodi, neither wns there si jicrson among them called “ Niiiz Kliaii.” Kh&n is a Turkish title 
and word, which, latter days, every upstart adopted. Neither did any “Lohani chief,” named “Lo<tf,” 

invade Hindustan in A. II. 2.55,” much less “ Lodi, king of Ghor,” for there was no such person. The year 
in question w& that in which the A’zam llumayun, the Naizi, was in rebellion against Isl&m Shdh, also 
known as Salim Shah, the SAr, who was ruler of Uindihstau. Who “ Shdh ” Hus.'i.iii really was has been stated 
above by Ilai’at Khdn. The same Shah appears to h.avc led snch historians nstray„ in the same way as thf ’ 
“ king of Swat” referred to in note §§, page 250, of these “Notes." 

* He was the first of the Afghan race who attained sovereignty in Hindustan, or any part of thi continent 
of India east of the Indus, whatever historians of the kind I have shown above mayhavd^igrith^, oV-ihay writ^^ 
and as every native chronicle clearly shows. Khizr Khan, the first of the Sayyid dynim|^ of jpihlfif is, 
supposed^d be of Afghan descent, as Will he noticed in the account of the KarUrnis 

t The Tiranis are mentioned before, at page 75 of Section Secoi^. 

But not “ KirAnis ; ” there are no A%hiiM 
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Lohdrnls ruled for a time in Bangdlah. Slier Shdh, Siir, .sprang from Ismd’il, brother 
of Prangaey, who was the .son of Sidnaoy, son of Ibrahim, surnamed Lo-daey, and, 

2.1 ?i I .. . 2» J 1 J 1 A • *' <• XI . 11 A ^ ^ ^ 



was another M sa Khiiii, who hold the olTice of ITajih or Chamlxirlain to Sher Shah, 
and his son Islam Shah, ivho has boon mistaken for ’Isa, the Niazi, but he was a totally 
diilewmt person. 

TIaibat Khan greatly distinguished hiinseir in, and mainly contributed to gain, the 
victory over Nasir-ud-i)in, Muhammad Ilnmayiin Ihidshah, at Channsa on the Ganges, 
in which la; sustained a most disfistrous defeat, in Mnharram, 947 II. (May, 1540 A.I).) ; 
jind, when that unfortunate monarch subsequently had to retire into the Panj-ah, fol- 
lowed by Slier Khan, who had now assimaxl sovenagnty, and the title of Sultan Slier 
Shah, ’Isa Khan, Niazi, Ilailiat’s brother, was one of ihe leaders detached from Slier 
Slnili’s army, eiuramped near K hush-ab on the Jhilam, in pui-suit of Ilumayun Badshsih, 
who was retreating towards Sind hy the west hank of the river llawi. 

Shortly after, when SIkw Shah had to leave the Panj-ab, eonsiupient upon the aspect 
of alfairs in Bangalah, Ilaihat Kluin, Niazi, his brother, ’Isa, with oth(‘r Amirs of the 
tribes of Kakar and Jalwiini .Sher.anis, and Khowiis Khan, thi^ house-born slave, but 
most trusti'd of Slier Shah’s Amirs, w<*re left in charge of so mneh of the Panj-ah as 
appertained at that jitniod to tin'. Dilili rulers, that is, as lar wi'st as the Mar-gala’h 
pass, and no farther.'}* ’flie parts fai-ther west wi're under the fiivay of, or in alliance 
with, Khan Kajii, the renowned chief of tln^ Yiisnfzis and ^landars, referred to at 
page 22 t. 'I'ln; fortress of ueiv Itnlitas was founded at this period, and Ilaibat Khan 
subs('(]uently held it witli a force of 30,000 Afghan horse*, .all in Ins own ])ay, the like 
of whieh no other Amir ent«n*tain(*d. ’Fhe fortr(?ss was not iinished, however, until 
somi; years after. 

In 1)50 11.(1513-44 A.l).), Sulhin Slier Shah riaieived intimation from Khowas 
Khan that disagreement, had arisi'ii between Ilaibat Khan and himsi'lf, Avhich might 
prove di'trimental to the Sult/m’s interests if one of them was not recalled. Such was 
ihe estimation in which Ilaibat was held, and the trust rejxised in him, that Slier 
Shah h'ft him in sole charge of tlu! Panj-ah, and reealh'd Khowas Khan, ’Isii Khan, 
Nhizi, and Ifahib Khan, Kakar. At the same timi’i Ilaihat was directed to recover 
Mult.'iii and its territory, and deliver it out of the hands of the Bahiehis, the events 
attending whieh [leirornianee, not being jiart of the presi'iit .subject, Avill be found 
recorded in the notice^ of the Baluch tribes in the ne.vt .Section of tiiese “ Notes.” lie 
carried out his ordi'rs, and for his services was raided to tlie highest rank, with the 
title of “ .Masnad-i-’Ala, A ’/.am lluimiyun 'I'lie Most August, the Occupant of the 
Bxalted Sent [of dignity},” a title which had been conferred b,y the Afghan sovereigns 
on two previous oeeasioiis. lb*, was likewise^ assigned a scarlet tent, whieh only the 
family of the sovereign was hitherto allowed to use. 

Afte.r the death of Sh(*r Shall in Bahi’-ul-Awwal, 952, II. (July, 15 15 A.T).), and the 
accession of his younger son, Jalal, who assumed the title of Ishim Shah, to the exclu- 
sion of his eldest son, ’Adil Kii.iii, Avho was absent Irom the Court when his father 
died, AvluMi Khowas Khan, ’Isa Khan, Niazi, and several otlii'rs among the great 
Amirs of Slier Shah, end<\‘ivoured to set up the eldest son, heeause* Islam Sluih had 
broken the eoveiuuit entered into Avith liis brother Avheii the latbM* rclimpiished bis 
cluinis to the throne, and IvhoAvas Klu'm, and others Avere defeated by Islam Shah, 
and retreated towards Sabriml, the A’zam llumayilin Avas directed to m.areh from the 
Panj-iili against them, lie did so at once, at the head of 40,000 horse, upon Avhicli 
these disatfeeted Amirs sought shelter in the mountains, of Kuniiiiiu, the Hajah 
of Avhieli was hostile to the Dihli sovereigns. Alter this llii; A’zam Ituimiyiin 
returned to Liihor. 

Siilisequently, several other Afghan feudatories became hostile tOAvards Ishim 
Shah ; for he, considering they were too powerful, and might ])lot against him, 
sought to destroy them hy trcaehciy. They lied to the A’zaiu llumayiin, who was 
directed hy Isldm Shah to seize and .send them to his preseuci*. lli; sent several of 

* See previous note [wigo 345. 

t Up to the time of* the cstalilishinent of an Afghan dynasty on the tlirone ofDihli, the whole of the upper 
part of the Si ndrSagatl>o-abah, and ov ( ‘11 the country as far east as the town of 8lior-Kot in tlio Cbiii-hat 
i)o-,‘ibah, wa^ in the possession of the Mughal Turks. .In the time of Sultan NAsir-ud-IMn, Mahmud Shah, the 
hist of the Shainsf dynasty of Dilhi, the Mughals held and dominated all the Panj-ah, fiom tjchchh on the 
south, to the coiintl7 of the ](^riiigh Ha/.drah on the north, and as far east as the river lliah, at which time it 
flowed in its old **^^^ha|^t'i-Nasiri,’’ pa^s 815 and 862, note 8^ note to page 1130, and page U36* 
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them, but, soon after, Sa’ld KMn, the I’zam Hurndyiln’s younger brother, who 
was in attendance on Islam Shdli, being in danger of his life, fled to liis brother’s 
presence at Ldhor, leaving his camp standing, and abandoning all his property 
and effects. 

Isldm Shdh now peremptorily ordered the A zam TTnmayiin to present himself 
before him, but, finding it was intended to put him to death, he, placing confidence 
in the 40,000 horse in his pay, Niiizis, Yiisufzis, and Mandars, of whom 12,000 were 
Nidzis of his own (dan or section, determined to resist the order, and refused to obey. 

Now, 
latter’] 

to unite . , , , , , , 

towards Dihli. Islam Shah issued from thence, and marched forward to meet 

them ; and the two armii^s approached each other near Anhalah,* the former being 
posted near that town on the west, and the latter two kuroli distant on tin; (Mst side 

of the place. . 

Exnectinff a ni^ht attack from the otlior, caidi army remained under arms, and on 



the alert, tlic whole of the night ; and, during this time, Khowas Khaii and his party 
held counsel with the i.’zam"llumayun, and his brothers, 'Isa, and Sa’id, and others 
of their party. Eeturning to his own camp under pretence of pro[>aring for the 
encounter on the morrow, Khowsis Khan mer(dy arrangi'd i,o desert the A’zam 
Humaytin during the engagement, so as to cause the deh.'at of the Nia/as, because 
he was^ icMlous of, aruUfeared him, — he had qu.arndh'd with him before, in Sher Shahs 
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in case of Ishim Shah’s 
Some historians 


even 


defeat, the A’zam Hiimayun 
(h'-clare that Khowas Khdn 
intention to desert tho A’zam 


reign, as before relat(?d— lest, 
might aspire to sovereignty. 

sent intimation to Islam Shah informing him of his 
Humdyun. 

When the battle began, the Niazis discovered his iroachery, tindmg that he held 
aloof with his party and their forces; and, though dislu?artencd, and hopeless of 
victory, they fought vrtth their usual valour. The wily Khowas Khan, and his party, 
remained as lookers on, lest, by ebance, the Niazis might yc^t win the day, when, 
making excuses for holding back, they might still take the winning^ sid(\ Kiudiug, 
however, that they were giving way, ho, and liis confederates, retired in all haste 
towards the mountains of Kumadn again. ^ 

Tho Niazis, and other Afghans in the A’zam Ilumayun’s army, finding they could 
not succei'd against the forces ojiposcd to them, that leader gave tho order to retreat. 
At this time, Sa’id Khan, tho youngest of tlio Niazi brothers, n ith two other valiant 
youths of his tribe, covered in complete armour, made a gallant attempt to pierce 
through tho living fortress of elephants, chained together, in the midst of which 
Islam^Shah was posted. Under pretence of offering congratulations to him on his 
success, Sa’id, and the others, succeeded in reaching tho ITisiir (fortress) of elephants, 
and requested their drivers to open a way for him. One of them, however, avIio was 
nearcist to him, recognized him by his voice ; and, striking him on tho head with the 
spear ho bore, knocked off the steel cap of Sa’id Khsin, and exposed his countenance 
to view, liis object was thus discovcml, and frustrated, but, nevertheless, he 
succeeded in reaching the retreating forces in safety. 

The stream west "of Anbdlah, wliieh was full of mud and bog, was impassable, 
except at the usual ford, and that was so narrow and contracted, that, there being 
neither bridge nor boats available, and the victors close upon them, the defeated 
troops of the A’zara Ilumayun thrcAv themselves in to endeavour to cross it. One 
half of the force perished in the mud and water; and the remainder fled towards 
the Panj-ilb, and made for the SindSiigar Do-ubahin order to gain Dhan-Kot, situated 
on the east bank of the Sind or Indus.f 


* Another writer says Parnalah, near Anbalali. 

I riiis U the place which constantly appears in tlie Histories of Timur, Babar, and Ilumaydn as Din-Kot- 
Hai’iii Khan, Kathar, who writes tlio name cornrClly, says in bis book tliat it lies on tho west bank of the 
‘‘ Indus or Sind, a mile and a half north, inclining cast, from Kala Hagh.” The extremity of a range of hills 
touching tho Indus at the point indicated by him certainly appears in the Indian Atlas map as “ Dungoie 
and a village below it as “ without the ‘ c,’ but the Dhan-Kot here referred to, lay on the 
cant side of the Indus, in the hills opposite the so-called Dungote Sir; for it is nowhere even hinted that the 
Niazis, or their lairsuers, ever crossed tho river, which is proved from the fact that the Khwajah, Wais, and 
his forces, escaped after he had been defeated by the Niazis and pursued os far as L&hor, as related undw. 
Had he crossed the Indus bo and his routed forces must have perished. 

Ueferring to the tract.s east of the Indus, in the Sind-Sagar Do-Ah>ih, on tho occasioin of his 
Shush -db and Bharah, Babivr Badshdh says : ‘‘The Koh-i-Jud [or Jdd range] lies soven kuroh hOrih wBJ 
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IsMm SMh despatched, the Khwdjah — so called because he was of a family of 
devotees — W ais, the Sarwdnl, Afghdn, at the head of a largo army in pursuit of the 
Nldzis, and himself, returned to Dihli, where Khowd? Khdn soon after presented 
himself. But this desertion of the A’zam Humdydn did not serve his treachery and 
double dealing ; and Islam Shdh commanded that he should he put to death in the 
Bdzjir of Dihli, whei’o his corpse was left exposed for three days ; and thus lie met his 
deserts.* 

The Khwdjah, Wais, the Sam^ni, having pursued the Nidzis, a severe encounter 
took place between them near Dhan-Kot, in which the Khwdjah’s forces were over- 
thrown and put to flight, and ho himself fell from his elephant wounded in seven 
places. The Nidzis puTsu(*d them as far as Ldhor — some say as far as Sahrind — after 
which th(;y returned to Dhan-Kot again. 

The Khwdjah, having been reinforced by fresh and select troops sent by Islam 
Shah, again moved against the Nidzis. Tlu;y again encountered each other near 
Sunhala’Ii, in the vicinity of Dhan-Kot, and a d(!spcratc encounter ensued. Weakened 
by their Cornier losses, the Nidzis, on this occasion, were totally defeated ; and several 
of their families, including those of the A’zani Humayun, and his hrotlu*r ’Isd, and a 
vast (leal of property, f('ll into the hands of the Khwdjah’s forces, lie trcnited the 
families with great ignominy, and sent them to the prescniee of Isldm Shah, ivlicro 
they w('r(; tinnited with still greater ignominv for the space of two years. 

Th(> A’zavn Ilumdyun, and his lu’others, ’ fsd, Sa’id, and Shdh Baz, ivith the remnant 
of the Nidzi tribe, then took shelter in tlie fastness(;s of the Gakhar country, north of 
Rdwal Bituli ; and the Gakhai's gave them shelter and assistance for nearly two ycai*s, 
during ivhich time they, tln^msclves, in couseeptema), sulVered dire calamities. It will 
naturally he inipiired why tlu^y did so, and why they brought those troubles on 
themsc'Ives ? 

I’o give shf'lter to fugitives, and entertain, and take the part of t hose thrownng them- 
selves on otlu'rs’ protection, is a custom which has Ixum more or less prevahmt among 
east('rn people, and particularly among the tribes of these parts ; and perhaps the 
Gahhai/s could not w(.*ll help themselves ; hut, while giving tlnnn full credit for their 
faithful support of the Nidzis on this occasion, there w'cre other reasons wdiieh induced 
them to shelter them. 

The history of the Afghdn tribes, and those around them, is so mixed up with the 
history of India, and tlie history of India Avitli that of the Afglidns and their country, 
that no one can write correctly respcKiting the events in either without being 
accpiaiiited with both — as this Nidzi episode Avill sufllcicmtly demonstrate — and the 
information rotpdred for the purpose is not to he found in incoiTect translations of 


‘‘ Blinnili. It sc»p:inilos tlio Kolustiin of Kusli-mii* from the Tlindu Kush, ami, running in a direction west 

ami south, Icrmiinites at Din-Kot [/.f?. Dhan-Kot].” Our maps (•onfiriri this htsi clearly. 

Ajzain he “ When Hindu Beg [whom ho had left to liohl these parts east of the, Indus] round he could 
‘‘ hold them no longer, on account of the Afghans and Ilindiistanis, who assembled in great numbers, and 
“ were marehing against him, he retired from Bliarah toKush-iib ; and, passing through ihci territory [iviltU/ael 
“ of Din-Kot [Dlm'ii-Kot], reached Nil-ab.” ^ 

Bayazid, tin? Byat Muglial, describing the pituation of Darsamand [looking S.E.], says, “ It i.s so situated 
“ tJnit it has Ti-rah on one side, on the otlier Banga.sdi and Dawar, in tlie other direction [/.c., beyond those 
“ again or fartlier S.E.] Snnbaluh [the Sunhal Niazi territory east of the Indus] on one side, and on the other 
‘‘ Din-Kot [Dhan-Kot],” whicli lies north of the territory of the Snnbals. 

Abu-l-Kazl, ill his A’in-i-Akbari, shows ns, that “ Dlian-Kot was situated on tho cant hank of the Mihran 
[the Indus] ; that it was one of tlie forty- two mahdlls of the Sind-Sagar Do-ahah ; that it contained a salt 
mine ; that its inhabitants then (in his lime) were Janjuhahs ; and that they were rated as being ahh^ to furnish 
150 horsemen and 1,000 foot for militia purposes. 

In nimitioning the five routes leading into the province of Kabul from Hindustan, he says, “one is the 
“ Bangas’h route; and you cross the Sind river [from the Panj-ab] at the Dhan-Kot ferry. Anotlier route 
“ is by Baghzttu ; and there is likewise the Furmul route, in taking which you cross the Sind at tlie 
“ Chaupara’h ['Fsautara’li ?] ferry.” 

Tlio “ Diingote Sir” of the map, and HaiYit Khan’s Dhan-Kot, are the “ Dlngot'^ of MacGregor’s ‘‘Central 
Asia,” Parr I., page 484, and thus names continue to be vitiated. llaiVit Khan says tlie ruins of the Dhaii* 
Kot lie refers to, of Islam Slidh’s time, are still to bo seen, wliile MacGr(*gor s^iys tho ruins arc those of a 
village built by “ the grandfather of the present Malik of Kalahagh.” 

No doubt, the Niazis sent their families across the Indus at tho period in question, and, probahljr, made use 
of the remarkable rocky eminence there, but it did not follow that that was the Dhau-Kot of tho Nisizis, which 
vnis situated in the Siud-Sagar Do-^bah, in the mahall to which it gave name. 

Ill the Tabakat-i-Akbari, instead of Dhiin-Kot, it is called Diw-Kot ; and, in this, the author of that work 
difiers from all others. 

* Tho Zubdat-ut-Taw&rikli says Islam Shdh sent Tdj Khdn, the Karlarni, at tho head of an army against 
Khowa^ Khdif and bis party, who still continue<l in rel^llion in the Kumaun territory. He was directed to 
, spare no pains, and no oaths or promises, in order to secure his person by some means or other ; then to finish 
him, send his head to the royal presence, OiOd his body to Dihli, and have it hung over one of the gateways. 
This was done ; and, about a year after, Salim — as he is also styled by Hinddstdnis — Shdh died. 
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histories in Persian, in the study of Dow and Briggs, and in extracts from the work 
of a single author, however faithfully he may have been translated: the Afghdu 
writers also require to he consulted. To understond the events of this period wo must 
likewise inquire into the state of the neighbouring countries* * * § and districts, and the 
tribes inhabiting them,* as well as the occurrences preceding and coeval with the 
events in question, and the causcjs which brought them about. 

Nasir-ucl-Din, Muhammad, Uumilyun Bsldslnih, after being tiompelled to leave 
Hinddstiln, retired to Labor in Rabi’-ul-Awwal — tlie third month — of 947 H. (July, 
^1640 A.D.)* He then retired from the Panj-ab between tl)e river Rjiwi and the Chin-db 
towards tfchchh ; and, passing the Panj-Ab, or Panj-Nad, the united stream of the 
five rivers from tvlieuco the Panj-ab derives its name, he proceeded down towards 
Ldliri (also called livihi-i), opposite Bliakhar in Sind, wliich he reached in Ra- 
mazan — the ninth month — of the sumo year. He remained in Sind during the 
remainder of that year, tlic next tAvo years, 948 and 949 H. (1541-42 and 1642-43 A.D.), 
and part of 950 H. (1543 A.D.), having left Sind and proceeded towards Kandahar in 
Kaln’-us-S:tni — the fourth month — of 950 H. (July, 1543 A.D.), the same year in 
which the AV.am Humayiin drove the Baldchis out of the Multan territory. In the 
meantime, llumayiin Ihldshah had proceeded into 1-ran ; had rt!ceived aid from the 
Safa wiyah monarch ; and returned, and regained possession of Kandahdr in .Janiadi- 
us-Sani — the sixth month — of 952 H. (August — September, 1545 A.D.),t just two 
months, that is to say, iir the third month, before Ishim Shah’s accession to the throne 
of Dihli. Kabul was recovered by Harmiyiin Padshah in Ramazan — the ninth month 
— of the same year, but he had enough to do to hold his oaaoi against his brother, 
Kamran Mirza, in Kabul and its depimdencies, Avithout being able to pay any atten- 
tion to the territories between Kabul and the Indus, until after ho hatl defeated him 
at Kipeluik, and in the action at Shutar Gntm, in 957 U. (1550 A D.). 

In the meantime the Niazi rebellion had broken out; the A’zam Humaydn had 
been overthroAvn at Anbalah ; the Khwaj.ah, Wais, the Sarw^ani, had been defeated by 
theNiazis; he had subsequently defeated them, and had compelled them to ily for 
protection into the mountain fastnesses of the Gakhai* tribe of Panj-abis. 

At this period the tract of country lying along the eastern bank of the Indus, from 
Harnoli to near BhakharJ south, and farther toAvards the south on both sides of the 
river, AA'as peopled by Baldchis ; and the Niazi Afghans held the territory on both 
sides north of the illarnoli district toAvards Nil-ab and iVIakhad, on the east side of the 
Indus, as far as Khush-ab on tin; Jhilam, and from the junction of the river of 
KurmaTi with the Indus, to near Kard Bagii, or Kala Bagh, on the Avost side of that 
river. Atak Banaras Avas not then founded ; other Afghan tribes held the tracts 
west of tlie Niazis again, and loAver down, but some had only recently reached those 
* parts.§ The Gakhars, and some other Pauj-abi lull tribes of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, 
were, for the most part, independent ; the Dilazdk Afglians had recently been forced 
across the Indus by the Ghwariah Khel Afghdns, and wei’e dAvclling in and near the 
Chachh Hazarali district, while the territory of the Karl ugh Haziirah was still in the 
possession of the remnant of the Karlugh Turks. The GhAAariah Khel, after driving 
out the Dilazaks, lield all the cojiutry from Jalal-dbad to the Indus on the east, and 


* The liottpst part of tlie yoar, at present ; and the 'ivonder is liow ho managed to march, encumbered with 
woniou and children, niulcr .sucli difficulrit's, in want of almost everything, and all tin* rivers swollen to their 
utmost, and however hc^ managed to cross ihe then mighty rivers united near Gchchh. The idea immediately 
arises that the heat, at that lime, could not have been so great as in the present <lay, and that great changes ia 
the eliinatc3 iniisc have taken place since then. 

From tlie Bihlshali’s route it would appear that, even up to this period, ihe Chin-ab and Rawi flowed eait of 
Multan, and united with the liiah, which also must liave then flowed in its old hed, roest of Jalalpur in the 
Multan ilistrict. In this manner, the Badshnh would arrive opjiosite tTehehh without having any river to cross 
until ho eanie to the Fanj-Kad, orPanj-Ab, or united Five Rivers; and ibis is borne out by the description of 
bis march. 

t Erskine, in his “History of India,” Yol. II., has greatly ral.^^takeTi the dates here. He makes Humfiyfln 
BiiilsliJih appear before Kniulahar in “ Jam. 1 1., 949,” and makes it agree w ith September, 1642 A.D. Humdyiitt 
was in Sind in 949 H. The dates above given are correct. 

J Blnikhar, noi th of Layya, on the way to the Dera’h oflsnuVil Khan, is referred to hero. 

§ The Kluitak tribe were only then beginning to make their way u}>ward8 towards their pr«*8cnt seats Ott 
the riv(fi* ol* Kabul, for Lower Bangas’Ji, or Koliat, as far east as the R^»sa’i ferry on the Indus, south of tho 
modern Kliush-hal-GHrli, was then held by the Wnrnkzi tril)c of Karhlrnis, while the Dilazaks, the principd 
Kaflarni tribe, who had about this tinus — about 940 or 941 lI.—lHicn driven out of their territory by tbo 
Ghwariah Kliel, {ls^i^ted by Kamran Mirzti, had recently held all the country between tho Khaibar and tho 
Indus, and farther east, ami from the banks of the river of Kabul to tho mountains bounding the Pes’bawwr 
district on the south, now known as tho Afridi and Khafak hills. When compelled, at lost, to abandon 
cotintry, after a deal of fighting, the Dilazaks retired towards tho Indus by the Janah-gaf Dura’h and 
tract exceedingly well ndapteil for defence, and the tract now held by the Karmezi Kbataks. Hboy 
crossed the Indus, and joined ihe rest of their tribe settled in the Sind-Sdgar Do-dbah. page 826L 



from the river of Kdbul on the north, to what are now called the Khatak and Afridf 
hills bounding the Pes’hdwar district on the south, while all the extensive tract of 
country from Ntlwa’h-ga’i and Hindu-Rdj on the west, to the Ahde-Sin on the east, 
and from Suwdt and Pdnj-Korah on thfi north, to the river of Kdhul on the south, 
was held by the Khas’hi Afghdns and their allied tribes.* * * § The chief of the Khas’hi 
sept or division of the Afghans at this time was the renowned Khdn Kapi, who had 
refused to entangle himself with Sher Khdn when ho began to rcind against llumdyun 
Bddshdh, and who had now become the most powerful chief of that part, his only 
rivals being the Ghwariah Khcl, who had been supported by Kdmrdn 3Iirzii, and 
supported him against his sovereign and brother ; but the power of these rivals Khdn 
Kajii was now waiting for an opportunity to crush for ever. 

This was the state of th(5 adjoining districts and territories wlnm the A’zam Ilumdydn 
and the Nidzis sought shelter in the mountains of the Gakhars.f But what led or 
induced him to seek shelter Avith them ? 

When Sher Shdh reached Khusli-db in 94)7 H., in pursuit of llumayiin Bddshdh, 
the Afghdns of Roh presented tluimselves, and paid homage to him ; and others flocked 
to his presence from the province of Kabul, and even from Kandahar, and as far as 
the banks of the Hirmand. Among othei’s who came to pay homage wore the Bahich 
chiefs of those parts, Isma’il Khdn .and Path Khdn, of tlie Dudd’i clan of Hiit, and 
Ghdzi Khiin, the Marldni, the founders of tlnj three Dcra’hs bearing their respective 
names, t Avho held the northern parts of Sind (all the flat sandy tract of the Sind- 
Sdgar Bo-abah, stretching as far as the skirt of th(5 Koh-i-Jiid, or Salt Range, was 
called Sind in tliost; days). Likewise c<ame the grandfather of the author of tho 
“ Tdrikh-i-Sher-Shdhi,” the Shaikh, Bayazid, or Bdhzid, .as tho name is, at times, 
shortened, tho Gakbur S<arwani. This Shaikh Bayazid Avas the son of the famous and 
venerfited Shaikh, Mulhi Katdl,§ son of the Shaikh, Sulimdu-i-Ddiid, son of the 
Shaikh, Ahmad-i-.Tavvdn-mard, son of Suraey (not the Lodi Sur), son of Sarpdl, son of 
Sanvdni or SarAAairni, son of Mama’i, Kdgh the Minstrel’s daughter, tho second Avife of 
Shah ITusain, the Shansabdni Tajzik, a scion of the family of the petty chiefs of Ghur. 
The brother of this same Shaikh Bdyazid, named Shaikh ’Ali-i-Shdh-Bdz, AVas the 
father of Ahmad-i-Dzandah-pur. As these Sarwdnis, as Avell as tho Lodis and Ghalzis, 
are descended from the sons of Shdh Husain, afore-mentioned, by his AAdfe Bibi JMato, 
namely, Sar\vdna<;y and Ibrdhim, Lodaey, Avhy not make “ Khilich Turks ” of these 
UkcAvise, as avcII as the descendants of his first-born sou, the Ghal-Zo-e ?|| 

When the Shaikh, Bdyazitl, Avho Avas then the he.ad of the Sarwdnis of Roh, and avIioso 
family, for several generations, h.ad devoted themselves to a religious life, entered tho 
presence of Sher Shdh, and tlie Shaikh was about to give him his hand — as Avas usual 
with the members of his family when they appeared before the Afghdn sovereigns, 
who used to advance a few paces to receive them, and, when they retired, to accompany* 
them a short distance — Sher Shdh said in Pus’hto, “ O, Shaikh! let us embi'ace;” 
and they did so in the true Afghdn style. At the Sultdn’s request, Ismd’il, the Hdt 


* Sec page 224, Section Third. 

t I (io not refer to tin? T)rovioiisly very powerful, and still, numerous tribe of Khokliar, from whom tho 
Gakhars, iiover so miinerou.s nor so powerful, are totally distinct. See page 363. 

} See Section First, pages 2 — o. In the version of the Tarikh-i-Sher-ShAhi, contained in Elliot's 
Historians,” the names of the Baluch tribes have been left out, Khan-i-Jahiin, Lodi, in liis Mir-*at-ul- 
Afdghinah, says, “ Isma’il Khdn, Hut, Ghazi Khdn, Marldni, and Falh Khdn, Dudd’i.” More on the subject 
of these chiefs will be found in the next Section. See also note •, page 33o. 

§ Invariably mistranslated in Elliot’s “Historians” into “Shaikh Malhi Kai/dl ” and the well known 
section of the Sarwdnis — the Gakbur — is turned into “ Kalkapur*' All these errors arc through want of Ideal 
knowledge. The Shaikh, Mulhi Katdl, is one of the most famous and venerated of the Afghdn saint.s. 

II Writers who appear to he unacquainted with the facts recorded in the native historians, the only sources 
of our knowledge respecting the history of India and the parts niljaceiit, or those writers who rush at con- 
clusions, or those who trim their opinions to suit the wind of a particular political policy, assure us that the 
Ghal'/i Afghdns are not Afghdns, but “ of the Turk tribe of Khilich ” from “ the upper course of the Jaxartes,^* 
Perhaps they imagine that the originals of their respective names are one and the same, or very siinilar, thus 

— Glialzi, and — Khaiji, yet, even according to their special historical lights, they consider the Ghalzis 

to bo descended from tho youth, Shdh Husain, a scion of tho family of ono of tho petty chiefs of Ghur, who 
■were subject to the Turk Sul^dns of Ghaznin, which family are merely called Ghtiris because they dwelt in 
Ghur, and they were Tdjziks of the family of Shansab. Since these writers pretend that the descendants of 
this Shall IjLusain, the GhdrCs first-born son, the Ghal-zo-c, or “ Illicit Son ’’—namely, the Ghalzis — aro 
“ Khilich Turks,” hem is it that they do not make Turks of the descendants of Shdh Husain^ s two other som 
likewise f T^e two mothera of the throe sons were both Afghdns ; and, if one brother’s descendants by the 
same father are “ Khilich Turks,” those of the others must be “ Khilich Turks” likewise. In tho latest edition 
• of a very extensive, and also expensive, work now publishing, Black’s “ Encyclopasdia Britannica,” much to 
my surprisoi I lattdy chanced to read the following, from the pen of Col. H. Yule, U.B. “ The probability of 
“ the identity of the KhUijis and Ghiltens is obvious, and the question touches others regarding the origin of 
tbo Afghans, but it does not Hiem to have been gone into.” 

"v*' ' A 
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Baltich, restored to the Shaikh, in lieu of other lands, those of the village of Khokhar&n, 
in the Nandanah* which, during the time that the Langdh dynasty held 

sway over Multan and its depcudencics, the Shaikh’s family had been deprived of, and 
had come under the sway of the Baluchis. * 

Sher Shah expended a vast suui in money and presents upon the Afglnins who pre- 
sented themselves before him at Khush-ah, but, although the Baliich and other 
Zamiudars, had also done so, the llji’e, Samng— mark the purely Hindu title : “ Kluln ” 
was subsequently adoided— the Gakhai; Zamnidar, who depended upon the strength of 
his country t in the Ivoh-i-.T ud, did not think fit to do so, indeed, he had refused ; and, 
according to the nanative of the Khan-i-’Alam, the Ni'iluliTii, it is written, that, in 
reply to his summons, ho sent Sher Shah — aher means UonX — some lion and tiger 
skins,§ signifying that the oeeupation of himself and tribe was war with those 
animals. This enraged Sher Shah so much tliat ho prepared to ravage and desolate 
the Gakhar country. 

In the Mirat-ul-Afagbinah of the Khdn-i-JaluIn, the Lodi, it is stated that the 
Hde sent him some bundles of hempen cloth, and some loads of millet, saying, that 
such was the clothing and food his country furnished, and asked what else he expected 

of him. 

Sher Shah, accordingly, entered the Gakhar country, and devastated it; and, during 
the raid, two daughters of the lia e fell into his hands at Koli and Parh-alali ; and 
these he made a present of to his house-born slave, Kbovvds Kluln. On this occasion 
Sher Shall inspected the kohistan or hill tificts in the part called Gharehlulk Nan- 
danali II, while other writers say Nandanah, and near the Tala’ b ofBal-Nathh, the Jogi, 
for a site n hereon to erect a fortress, saying, that he would drive such a spike into the 
breast of the Gakha!*s as should remain there to the end of time, and likewise close the 
route between Kabul and Labor to Mughal invasion of Ilindustsln. 

Another writer says, that (instead of going himself) he left behind him a large 
force to operate against the Gakhars ; that near the Tala’h of Ibll-Nathh, Jogi, was 
the chief jilace and residence of the chiefs of that tribe — for there wen; more than 
one — which was harried; and that th(;re the daughters of the lliTc, Sarang were 
taken captive. 

The spike he referred to was the great fortress of lluhtsls or New Iluhtsls, Avhich 
the A’zam Huinayun and his Niazis had charge of, and which took many yeai’s to 
complete. 

The Tartkh-i-Khan-Jahani-i*Makhzaa-i-i\ighani, of Haihat Khan, the Kiikar^ 
Afghan (which Hai’at Khan asserts is a tissue of falsehoods, but which ho, never- 
theless, takes care to transfer to his book, entitled “ HaiVit-i- Afghani,”** but leaves 


* * Those iiiiinos are rather doublfiil, the last, more than tlie first. Tii the extract given in Elliot, Vol. IV., 
p. 389, Iroin the Tarikli-i-, Sher Shahi, lhe.se same words are translated “tlu! pnrgunuh of Nindnna in the 
“ Ghakhar eoiintry,” whieh was to be given to “ Isma’il Khan Biluch, instead of the pargumh of Nimhina,” 
thus re\ersiiig matter.^, or rather, it is iio ex<-hauge at all. Naiulaiiuh belonged, of old, to the Khokbars, but 
assigning a Gakhar before reducing the Gakhars, was quite out of the question, (See following 

note ||, and page S()7. 

f A small tract of country only. 

j 'I'hc word is Sher, not Sheer, for that means “ milk.” 

§ The original is patnngaa, thci)hii'nl paluag, “a tiger,” hut, in one place, in Elliot’, s “ Indian Historians,” 
it is “a bundle of arrows,” the translator of the paa.sage reading it paekatidn,” pacMn signifying “ the head 
of an arrow,” 

(I ’J'he Kbul;l.sat-ut-Taw.uikh state.s that Sher Sh:ih, himself, entered the Gakhar country, .and went as far 
as Tliathuh, to the stronghold of the tribe, tlnai retriiced his steps, and, n(;ar the inonnlain of Jhil-l^litl'h, the 
Jogi, selected a site for the fortress. See my note on the site of “ Nandaiiah,” in the “ Xnliakiit-i-Nagiri,” 
page o36. 

In the Tarikh-i-Shcr Shahi, in “ Elliot’s Historians,” Vol. IV., these words are turned into “ Padmun and 
Garjhnh,” although only a page or two before the same words occur us are here mentioned in lluMiote above. 

Of course “ the liills of I’adinan” arc iion-exislent : llm original is Nandanah. Again, in Vol. V., page 114, 
:dlhough the subj<x:t is precisely the same, the editor appears to Lave been oblivious of it, and wc Jiavc “ Slier 
“ Shall threatened to construct such a fort in that country that it should not only effectually restrain the 
“ Ghakhars, but also the ^ssage of the Mughals. He therefore himself made a tour [raid?] through /Atf 
“ hillx of Girj/iak Xhiduna [nlountains circiimjueent], and, findijig a fit spot, he laid the foundations of the fort, 

“ •wliieli he calk'd Rolitas.” So here “ Girjliak Nimluua” muuns ‘‘ mountnms cireumjaeent,” pevlmps, but in 
what language is not said, but< <!rtainly not in Persian, nor in any Indian dialect. This is omusing, truly 1 The 
'words are proper names. See “Tahakat-i-Nasiri ” (Translation), note 4, pages 454-465, note], page 481, 
note 1, page .i.M, and note 1, page 1129, and jiage 281 of these “Notes,” also Elliot, Vol. II., page 461, where 
it is stated that “ the name of Ninduna cannot be restored.” Gliarchhak, not “ Girjhdk,” is the name of » 
pargawih still well known. 

f Von Dorn, in his translation of “ Neamet Ullah,” invariably errs in making “ Kahera-' of thttGakhaf# 
Kliokhars, particularly the former. This was through want of local knowledge. The consequence i« tW 
aoroc compilers make Kiikafs of the Hindu Gakhars. See fiage 363 . ; 

** llai’ut Klitin, the author of the above-mentioned work on the Afgh&na, belongs to the Butthe* tribe W; . .; 
Panj-dbis, consequently he is neither a “ Gakhar” nor is he at** Afghan deaeent,” 
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out all about the EiVe of the Gakhars, and his daughters), says, that the “ RA’e, 
“ Sdrang, after his country had been desolated, and his family caiiturcd, had to submit 
“ to Shev Shah, upon which Slier Shdh ordered him to be flayed, and his skin stuffed 
“ with hay, for his misdeeds.”* 

The author of the Tankli-i-Da’udi, however, says, that the Ea’e, Sarang, Avho was the 
most notable man of his tribe, submitted to Islam Shiih, Sher Shah’s successor, after 
that sovei'cign had spent two years in reducing the Niilzis, who had taken shelter in 
the Gakliar country, and that he ordered him to be flayed and his skin stuffed with 
hay, which is more probable than that ho was taken in Sher Shah’s time. It is further 
stated in that work, that the Ra’e’s son, Kama!, Avas also taken, and Avas shut up in 
the fortress of Gwaliydr ;f and that Islam Shall ciulcavoured to secure the person of 
Sult/ui Adam, the other Gakhar chief, Avho had given intimation to llumayun Bddsliah 
respecting his brother, Kararan Mirza, Jind delivered him into his liands, but without 
success. This, however, is erroneous, because Kiimran Avas only given up in the 
eighth month of 959 II. (1551, A.D.), while the Niazis Avcrc crushed, and the Gakhars 
reduced to helplessness, in 95G II. (1549, A.D.) ; besid(?s, Islam Shah had not such 
affee-tion for Kdmran as to feel much, if anything, for his loss. 

There is no doubt but that the Gakhars behaved exceedingly avcII toAvards the 
Niazis, and sufl’ered much foi* them, but their d(?adly hostility towards the Sur dynasty 
was one reason for slndtering them, and the fa(;ts need not have been supjiressed ; and 
to retain their own indepeinl'cnce Avas another reason. 

Having tiuis given a brief summary of the events of this period, I may noAV bring 
tlie account of tin? Niazi rebellion to a conclusion. 

After the Gakhars had lost many of their numbers, and their families had been 
ruined or carried away caj)tive, and reduced to helplessness, the remaining Niiizis 
retired from the Gakhar country, to endeavour to enter Kash-mir, but Mirza Haidar, 
the Hoghliiti Mughal, Avho had then gained a footing in and ruled Kash-mir, in order 
to propitiate Islam Shah, occupied the routes and pass(!s against them.J The Nidzis, 
unable to procuaid into Kash-mir, then turned off tOAvards llajaAvari; and Islam Shslh 
pursued tlumi as far as Madad and Noh-sludirah on the Chin-ab, Avhen, finding how 


* Ni/atn-iitl-Din, Ahmad, in the 'Ddiahat-i- Akbari, says, that Ra’e Saraii;^ fell into Sher Shah’s hands, while 
Abii-l-Fa/l states, that he fell into the hands of lslam Shah ; and this is, doubt l(*ss, (lorrect, ami as ooidirined in 
the Tarikh-i-D;i’udi, for, had Sarang been crtptuiwl in Sher Shah’s tinu*, Tslani Shah would not have been 
ocenpied two years in reiiucing tlH3 Gakhars and Niazis. 

AVheii Islam Shah got Ka’e Sarang, and his son, Kamal, into his power, after flaying the Ra’e alive, Karnal 
was sent to the fortres.s of Gwaliynr; and Snltiln Adam, uncle of Kainal, u.suriicil the ehieftain-ship. Let it not 
be 8U Imposed that he was a sovereign prince because of the word Sultan here, for, like Ra’e, it i.s a mere title, as 
Badshah is of the eliiefs of Kashkar, and Shah and Badsliah of Sayyids. 

I When Ishlin Shah had the state prison of Gwaliyiir undermined and blown np with gunpowder, to rid 
himself of the state prisoners, Kaunil, tlu^ Gakhar, "was found unhurt in a corner of his prison, lie was 
snbse(piently taken into favour ; and, some time after the downfall of the Siir dynasty, Kainal was taken into 
Ak bar Badshah’s service. Ahu-l-Fazl gives an interesting account of him. lie says, “ The Gakhar w/// a' or 
“ tribe wci’c always boasting of their loyalty to the state; and the Badshah ii(*ver regarded their territory with 
“ avaricious eyes. Neverllicless, Sultan Adam, the Gakhar chief, failed to come ami present himself, and make 
“ his obeisance. The Badshah, taking into consideration some previous service performed by Sultau Adam 
[the surnmder of Kamran Mirza], did not take much notice of this misconduct; but, after the Badshak 
“ su(.*ceeded to the thi-onc, Ivamal, Gakhar, sou of the Rji’e, Sarang, tlie brother of Adam, having entered the 
“ imperial service, greatly distinguished himself in an engagement with Sultan ’Adili, the Afghan, in the 
‘‘ llansowah in the Laklinau snrkdi\ and the Biidshah promised fo reward him, and asked what ho 
‘‘could do for him. He complained that his uncle, Adam, had usurped the chieftain-shij) of his tribe; that 
“ wh(‘ii Salim [otherwise Islam] Slijih, Sur, entered the Panj-db to reduce the Gakhar tribe, his father and 
himself fell into his hands. After causing the father to be llayc'd aliv»*, he was, him.self, sent to Gwaliyiir [a» 
“ stated above], and his uncle, Adam, usurped his possessions. On this, Akbnr Badshah, in tin' eiglitli year of 
“ Ids reign, issued his commands to the authorities in the Paiij-db to signify to Adam that ho must resign 
“ one half of the territory to his nephew. lie refused to comply, and o|)poscd the imperial forces at Hildn, 
“ west of the AVihat or dhilain; and the Gakhars were defeated with great slaughter, and Adam was captured. 
“ His son, Lashkari, escaped to the mountains of Kash-mir, but was subsequently captured likewise. Akbar 
“ Badshah caused them both to be made over to Kaindl, who put Lashkari to death, and k(*pt Adam in couline-* 
“ rnent until ho died.” i 

Kamal was permitted to retain possession of his native district, but subject to, and as a feudatory of, the 
Mnglial state. That he, or any belonging to him, before or after, ever were “governors of the Punj-ab,” or 
any other part beyond their own district, is as absurd as that they reigned for sixteim genenitions in Kash-mir; 
and such an idea e.ould only have occurred to the Gakhaf mind which appropriated tht3 Khokhurs and all their 
■works, for self-glorification. Gakhar chiefs, in the sc^wico of the Mughals, were constantly employed on the 
frontier ns well as in other parts, and some were Fowj-durs of Pakhla’i, of Bannu, and BangasMi. ISa’itl Khin». 
brother of Kamal, was in the imperial service also, and held the rank of commander of 1,600; and KamaFa 
sons, Mub^ak and Jalal, likewise held the same rank. The Gakhaps had interest at Couit, for a daughter of 
Sa’id was in the ftaram of Jah&n-gir Bddahdh before he came to the throne. 

X Isldm Shdh built forts to retain his hold upon their country, and among those founded or ^repaired, and 
occupied, were Mdn-Kot, BashicFKot^ and some others. 
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^Gtfficult the country in his^ front was, he was induced to endearour to come to an 
l^ommodation with the A’zam Humdyrin and his tribe. He sent him a letter, 
aocordingly, which the A’zam Humdyiin, now reduced to helplessness, favourably 
xedoiyed. Ho despatched hiis mother and his son as hostages fot himself, upon which 
Isldm Shdh retired with his forces, and encamped at Ban, near Sidl-Kot.* 

The Kash-miri feudatories in Rdjawari now plotted to take the A’zam Humdytin 
into Kash-mlr and expel tlie Muglials ; and he held counsel with his Afgluln adherents 
about it. They thought favourably of it, and Avished him to consent, but he refused 
to act hostilely towards Mirza Haidar, since he had, it is said, received some assistance 
from him in the shape of a sum of money for his necessities. The perfidious 
£ash-miris, finding that the A’zam Ilumaydn Avas helpless, and their objects not 
attainable by his means, gave intimation to Mirza Haidar that the Nuizls Avere pre- 
paring to come against him Avith hostile intent. A numerous force of Kash-miris was 
then sent to attack them. The small band of Afghdns stood their ground, and fought 

g allantly ; and the wife of the A’zam Humaydn, fighting like a man by the side of her 
usband, wounded one of the Kash-miri leaders. Their ett'orts were of no avail against 
such odds ; and the A’zam Humayun, his wife, and his brothers, ’Isu, Shdh-Baz, and 
Sa’id, were killed in the fight. Mirza Haidar is said to have sent the heads of the 
Nidzis, and those of the other Afghdns, to Isldm Shdh at Ban, on the Chin-db ; and 
thus was the Nidzi oAitbreak brought to a termination. I may mention that no 
reference is made to those ev'ents in the Tdrikh-i-Rashidi of Mirzd Haidar. 

About this time — a little before, or shortly after — in 956 or 957 IL, for the exact 
date is not recorded, Khdn Kaju overthrcAV and completely crushed the poAver of the 
Gwariah Khel in the great battle at Shaikh Tapiir, as related at page 227 of Section 
Third.t At this time Humdyuu Bddshdh was fully occupied with his brother, 
Kdmrdn Mirzd, but he overthrew him at Kabchdk and Shutai’-Gram$, north of Kdbul, 
in 957 H. (1650 A.D.). In the folloAA'ing year, 958 H. (1661 A.I).), having taken 
shelter with the Ghwariah Klvcl, Kdmrdn Mirzd, and his Afghan allies, made the 
night attack upon Humayun Bddshdh’s camp, near the banks of the Kard-Su or Siyah- 
Ab, in which Hinddl Mirzd was killed, as related at page 51- of Section Second. 
Unable to continue with the Afghdns beyond the Indus, he presented himself before 
Isldm Shdh at Ldhor, after his return thither, subsequent to the reduction of the 
Gakliars and Nidzis. Not meeting Avith the reception he expected, he made his escape ; 
End, after some more adventures, took shelter- Avith Sultan Adam, the Gakhar 
Zaminddr, who, to protect himself against Islam Shdh, was quite ready to betray his 
guest, in order to get the support of the Mughals.§ Humayun Bddshdh being on an 


♦ It lies nineteen miles nearly N,K. from Sial-Kot, and nearly eight miles in the direction of S.W. from 
Jainmiin, on tlie east bank of tlie Chiii-ab. 

" I It is interesting, a.s well as important, to note the names of Afghan and other tribes, and sections of Afghan 
tribes, in alliance with the Ghwariah Khcd, on the one side, and with the Khas’his on the other, or in the pay 
of, or acknowledging the sway of, Khan Kaju. 

In the great battle of Sliaikh Tapur with the Khalils and others of the Ghwariah Khel, wore the Za Khel, 
Sarghalarni, Mulagori, Shiiiwari, and some others. Khan Kaju’s sway, after his victory over the Ghwariah 
Khel, extended east as far as Nil-ab, Sujanda’h, Gahep, Sii lianali, and as far as the Miir-galah Pass, and the 
Gakhar territory. That tribe, and Pakhla’i, acknowledged his superiority ; and, at that time, the ruler of the 
last-named territory was Sultan Ghiyas-ud Din, the Turk — a ^Carliigh. Sultan Adam, the Gakhar, also found 
it convenient, at tliat period, to pay allegioiice to Khan Kaju, until he thought Humayun Bildshali was now 
becoming strong enough to j)rolcct him, and so he <lcdivercdup Kainraii Mirzii, to him. 

The forces Khan Kajii was able to bring into the field numbered upwards of 140,000 men, among which 
were included the Yusufzi, Mundiir, Gagyani, and Tarkalurni Khas’his, their Muhammadzi, Jzadun, and 
Utman Khel allies, ami, of other tribes, tlH3 Mahyar, Maiidori, Wardag, Kbatak, liawanii, Kansi, Mash- 
waimi, Parni, Koghani, Sarkarni, Kakar, Lunii, Tarin, Dasyarzi, and even some of the Abdali. Besides these 
Afghan tribes, and others of Sayyid de.scent, there were Kos'lnirs, Gii)aris, Mutniwis, Muniidlis, Digans, 
Gtijars, and Awans. Besides these, tlie Dilazak Afghans of the IJazarali territory and Mangarao, Tor-Bela*h, 
and Hasan-i-Abdal, and other parts, would have joined his staiidiird on being summoned. 

The names of Afridis or Wurakzis do not occur. The overthrow of the Ghwariah Khel by Khan Ktgd 
Opened the way for other Afgluin tribes settling farther north, and .'imong them was the Khatak tribe, which, 
goon after, began to settle on the river of Kabul and the Indus where they now are. 

The Nil- lihis, or people of Nil-ah, on tlie above ocea.sion, were ranged on the side of the Ghwariah Khol. 
They ar(i now dispersed, and perform the duties of boatmen on the Indus, above and below Afak. 

J This mnne is wliat Erskine, “ Hi. story of India,” makes Ashtvrkerdm^^ of, and thus are names noado 
inintelligihle. 

§ He also wanted support from them, in order to keep possession of his nephew’s patrimony, which, as stated 
in a previous note, he had usiirjied. Bayazid, the Byat, in his history of Humaydn Badshdh, says, that Adamj. 
the Gakhttp, was (piiUi ready to join Humaydn on his crossing the Sind, because his son was in the power of the 
Afgh ans. His son’s name was Lashkari, and has been mentioned in another place. The Gakhafli had 
bostde tp Babar, who overthrew, and reduced them, on the occasion of his march to Bharah and Khush-db, for 
previpns to his invasion of those parts they, and one of their chiefs, Tatar, the Gakhap,had submitted toDftuIat 
the Lodi, governor of Labor, and done homage to him. Sec also page 365. 



expedition against the Karldrni Afghdns of Bangas’h at this time, Adam, the Grakhaf, 
gave liirn information, through his agent, Udliardn by name, that Kamr^ Mirzd wi» 
in his power, and that, if the Bddshdh would come into liis territory, he would deliver 
him up. The BMshsih accordingly moved to the Indus, crossed it near Dhan-Ko^ of 
the Niaisis, and entered the Gakhar boundary, on which Kdmrdn Mirzii was given* up, 
and deprived of his sight, in liajab, the seventh month, of 959 11.* (1552 A.D.) ; for, 
in Slia’bdn, the eighth month, of 959 II., the Bddshdh was at Bagram in the Pas’hdur 
district, having, on his way to Kdbul, put the fort of Bagranr in rej)air, and left a 
garrison tlujrein, with a specific object, and left Sikandar, the ijzbak, in command of 
the place, who, soon after, was invested therein by Kbau Kajii, as related at page 228. 
The winter of 900 and 9(51 II. (1 562-53 A.D.) the Badslnih spent at Kabul; Isldm 
Shdh died in Zi-IIijjah, the last month, of 901 H. (November, 1554 A.D.) ; and 
Humaydn Bsidshah finally advanced to recover HincU'istan at the end of Muharram, 
the first month, of 902 II. (December, 1554 A.D.). Dihli was re-occupied in Ramazdn, 
902 11. (July, 1555 A.D.) ; and llumdyun Badshdh, after a fall from the staircase 
leading to liis library, died in llabi’-ul-Awwal, the tliird month, of 903 II. (January, 
1555 A.D.).t 

B<>fore closing the ac<*ount of the Nijizi tribe, I may mention that the Sunbal 
branch of it was very nearly (exterminated by llaibat Khiin, the A’zam llumaydn, 
himself, in doiim what he considt/rc'd his dutv to Slier Shah. 

At the time that the A’zam Hnmaydn was governor of that portion of the Panj-ab 
appertaining to the Dihli monarchy, and likewise governing Multiin, Sher Shah nomi- 
nated his nephew, his })roth(n‘’s son hy a slave girl, named Miibamk Khan, to the 
charge of that part of the territory of Roll — tliat is, on, and heyond the Indus — which 
was ill the possc'ssion of the Nhizi trih(?.J At this time, Khwajah Khizr, the Sunbal 
Niiizi, dwelt on the hanks of th<! Sind, on the side of Hind, near Makha(l,§ in a mud 
fort which he had foumhid ; and this he gave up to Miihiirak Khan for his residence, 
and went himself elsewhere. The Sunhaks continued to wait on him, and some of them 
to be in attendance, showed him due submission, and carried out his commands. 

It so hapiKMHMt that a Sunlial, one Allah-diid by name, had a daughter, who had no 
ecjual in hi'auty throughout the whole of that clan ; and her good looks were every- 
wdu.'re the theme of talk. Mubarak Kluin, without having scon her, heeame enamoured 
on mere rejiort. Not undei standing, or pei’haps forgetting, the pride of race existing 
among Afghans of Roh of reputation and respc'ctahility, he despatched some confi- 
dential persons of his own to AUali-ddd proposing an alliance, and asking the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. Allah-dad gave a respeetfid answer, saying, that the 
Ilazrat-i-Klian held autliority over tin? district, and that ho must have in his haram 
noble females and female slave.s ; that the Khdn had grown up in Hind, and posses.sed 
a refined taste and understanding, while his (Allali-ddd’s) child jiossesscd only the 
rustic temperannint and qualititw of Roh, and therefore there was such a total 
inequalily between them as rendered such a connection quite unsuitable. 

This reply to his demand filhal Mubsirak Khdn with rage and mortification ; and he 
girded up his loins to annoy and vex the Sunbals, thinking, thereby, that they would 
become embai’rassed, and induce Allab-dad to give him his daughter. When these 
acts reached the height of endurance, three cousins, uncle’s sons of Allah-dad, Rarld, 
Nizdm, and another, came into the pi’esence of Mubarak Khsln, and represented that 
they wore held in great respect by the other Sunbals ; that they had daugliters, and 
would consent to give him one in marriage ; and that he should refrain from his 
harsh and unjust treatment of the Sunbals. Muhdrak Khan replied, “ I do not Avant 
“ a daughter of yours, hut you can induce Allah-dad to give me his.” 

On this, finding he entertained an idea Avhich could never be fulfilled, they told him 
plainly that “ matrimonial alliances had repeatedly taken place hetweeu his tribe and 
“ their own, hut equal with equal : the frcc-born with the fi-ee-born : the slave with thb- 
“ slave, as the poet says : — * Birds of a feather fly together : pigeons with pigeons ; 
“ ‘falcons with falcons;’ and that although, in point of years, relationship u'as not 
“ altogether on an equality, nevertheless, as their mother, Uke his, Mubarak Khdu’t 
“ mother, was a slave girl, out of reverence for the sovereign, his uncle, they had oiTered 


* Not in 060 H., as Erskine has, because, even by his own account, after Krimran was blinded, llumaytiff : 
marchiHl to Bagrdrn, where ho arrived in the eighth month of 959 H. 

Some historians have Rama:f.dn, which is the ninth month, which is evidently a mistake for Rajab, a^ all egre^ 
About his reaching Bagram in the following month, 
t The year 963 H. began on the L5tb of November, 1555 A.D. 

1 See page 359. 

5 Towards, or in the direction of, Makhad is meant. 
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** him a daughter in marriage, so that the dust of enmity and had feeling might be 
•* removed ; and they were much distressed to find that the great Khdn declined their 
** offer.” They, however, exhorted him “ to fear God’s displeasure, and to cease 
** oppressing the Afghans ; since Allah-ddd was a well-born man, who would never 
** consent to such an alliance Avith him, even if he lost his life by so doing.” 

Mubi'irak Khdn, filled with wrath at the cutting I'emarks of the brothers, and with 
the pride of authority, became still more hostile towards tlie Sunbals ; and he began 
to oppress them more and move. At length, without any reason soever, he plundered 
the village of Dahwdl belonging to them, seized the people, and carried off the daughter 
of a man named Khairu, who was the house-horn slave of one of the Sunbals, who 
was hcadnian of the village in qiwjstion, and carried heir away to his quarters. On 
this, the chief men of the Sunbals proceeded in a body to the presence of Mubarak 
Khdn, and said that the honour of their females was to them the same as the honour 
of his to himself ; and requested him to give up the daughter of Khairu, and preserve 
the lionour of their Avomen. All the humble solicitations and entreaties of the 
Sunbals Avoro of no avail ; and, as the fate of Mubarak Khan Avas about to bo 
fulfilled, he refused to accede to their demand. They, finding that their demand was 
not going to be complied AA'ith, opened their minds to him in very plain terms. They 
said, “ You Avere born in llind, and know not the ways and customs of the Afghans. 

“ The heron, hitherto, has not venluved to tyrannize over tlic falcon. We, out of 
“ respect to the soA*ereignty of your uncle, show respee-t to you, udio are the son of a 
** bond Avomaii. Leave us alone, and do not oppress us beyond bounds, and let this 
“woman go.” Mubarak, boiling Avith rage, replied, “ You constantly refer to the 
“honour of this house-born slaA'e’s son, but you will soon become aware that I Avfll 
“ take the daughter of Allah-dad from his dAvelling by force, and carry her away.” The 
wrath of the headmen of the Sunbals, at this speech, became arouseil, and they replied 
to Mubarak Khan fiercely, saying, “ Have pity on your own life, and put not your foot 
“ beyond your mark ; for, if you dare to cast your eyes towards our females, aa'c Avill 
“ slay you, even though the chief men of the Sunbals should perish in consequence.” 
Mubdrak Khan, on this, directed his Hindi doorkeepers to drive the Sunbals IVom his 
presenc(% that tlicy dared to reply to him in that style ; but, Avhen they took up tiicir 
sticks to carry out his orders, a scuffle ensued, and tlie Sunbal youths, Avho were tired 
of tyranny and oppression, and tlunr anger aroused, fell upon thmn, and then and 
there they slew Mubarak Khan and the greater number of his servants. 

When information of this reached the ears of Shin- Shah, he Avrote to the A’zam 
Humdyim, Haihat Khan, saying, “ Among the Afghans the family of Sur are but few 
“ in nvimbcr, and, if every other Afghan should slay a Siir, not one of them Avill be left 
“ in the Avorld.* The Sunbals are of your OAvn tribe, therefore do you punish them, so 
“ that others may take aa arning, and not folloAV their bad example of slaying Hakims 
“ or govcrnor.s.” 

When this furmdn reaclnxl the A’zam Humdyun, he marclicd a force against the 
Sunbals, and the Sunbals, hearing of his coming, abandoned their lands, and took 
refuge in the strong and difllcult tract of Pus’h or Pus’ht,f determining that they would 
take their families and dependent s Avith them, and retire toAvards the proAdnee of Kdbul, 
and seek a home tlierein. The A’zam Humayun, having liecome aAvare of their deter- 
mination, Avas filled Avith concern ; and be held counsel Avith his people, saying, 

“ The Sunbals are brave men, and a numerous clan, and cannot be reduced by force ; 

and, if they depart towards Kabul, Slier Shsih AA'ill conclude, that, heixiuse they were 
“ of my tribe, I uogleeted to stop them, and that they left their country at my insti- 
“ gation. Snell being the. ease, it is necessary to have recoui’sc to dissimulation and 
“ stratagem in order to get at t hem.” lie accordingly despatched his Wakll or 
Agent to the Sunbals; and in hh pa rtodnah addressed to them stated that he had made 
investigation, and found that Avhat had happened Avas no fault of theirs, and that tb© 
whole was caused by Mubarak Klnin’s tyranny and oppression. “ I will send you,” 

; he said, “ to the presence of Sher Shdh, and Avill solicit him to forgive you for what 
“ has happened ; and, as is the custom among the Afghans, I will give a certain 
“ number of Khizi daughters to the Siirs, and so henl the feud, or Sher Shdb wiU 
** put two or three of your headmen to death, but for the whole clan to go into exile 

is not desirahle.” 

The Sunbals, in reply, stated that they Avere in a very difficult position. “ If the . 

* Compiire the versidu in tlliot’s “ Historians,” Vol. IV., pnge.s 428 to 432, which I must say is a \ 

translation of tho originiil. 

t and tlio remarks on the mountain range, the boundary of the true Afgh4nist4li» in thifr 

following Section, 
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“ S6rs,” they said, “ had come against us to take revenge, wo would have met them in 



that, as we wore of your own tribe, hy your favour and connivance wc managed to 
“ get away. If you, the A’zam Uumayun, will hind yourself on oath, that you will 
‘‘ not seek to alllict us, then wo will come and prcscni. ourselves before you.” Ho 
sent them a reply, saying, “ Have I no I'egard for tluj lionour of my own tribe that I 
“ sliould seek to afllict and ruin you ?” and ho swore accordingly not to injure them. 
The Sunbals^ on this, returned with tluiir families and depeudemts, and appeared 
before the A’zam Htimayun. lie- seeing that, by Ibis stratagem, he had got the 
whole of the Sutdials and Iheir families into his power, l)rought them to llahir,* where 
he put 900 of tluan to death. At th(“. time of slaying tluan the other Niazis said to 
some of tlie Sunbals to whom they were related : “ We will h?t you escape ; fly therc- 
“ fore.” They, however, wta-e true to the honour of tlie Alghiin's, and rc'plicd : “ To be 
” slaugldered along with our clan and families is better for us than to live dis- 
“ honoured ; for it is a well kjiown proverb that, ‘ To die together is like being at a 
” ‘ least.” 

Having put to the sword tlie greater part of the Sunbal clan, the A’zam 
Humayiin despatched tlieir families and depemdents to tiic presence of SherSlnih; 
and he, being a \yell-wisher of the Sunbal clan, did not a))prove of this base act on 
tlu^ part of tlie A’zam Uumayun, and observed thal, among the Afghan tribes, such 
an act of liaseness had ju'vor before been committed. “The A’zam Ilumayvin (jannot 
“ nourish thoughts of sovereignty since he has slain so many of Ids tribe ; for, if he 
“ did, he never Avould have shown such haste in shedding the blood of so many of 
“ his own jieople so unjustly. ”t Slier Shah had b(;en meditating the removal of the 
./I’zam lluimiyiin from tlu^ govi'rnment of the Panj-ab (being sus])ii!ious of his enter- 
taining suidi an idea apparently), but he had not time, hitherto, to carry out his 
intention, and shortly after t his event he died. After the decease of Sher Shdh the 
A’zain Huuiiiyun, it is said by the Khowds Khan party, did propose to assume 
sovereignty, the particuhu's id’ wliieh have been already narrated. 

'To return to the movaaninils of the remaining Niazds, after the suppression of their 
outbreak, and death of the A’zam Hunrayun and his brothers. Their movements arc 
not allogidlier (dear; for there, are no records of their doings, but it is v(ny evident 
that, during that rebellion, sonu? part of the trihe sulTered move than others, from the 
fact that only a jiortion of the trihe are now found on tlie hanks of the Indus, 'rhe 
account given hy Muhammad llai’at, Kathar, iii his book, of their subsequent move- 
ments is really that of tlieir first imniujmtion into these parts, as I liavc before 
nai’rated, and, as 1 think, 1 sliall presently be able to show. It would seem that 
great part of those iN’iiizis nliosc homes Avere on the west side of the Indus con - 
tinui'd to (IavcU there, even during those troubles, and al’tcr tbi^ rebellion had been 
suppressed; for Isliim Sliali never molested them there, nor made any athiuipt to 
occupy the Nia/idLstriets. He bad plenty to occupy bis attention idscwliere ; besides, 
in ease of attack, they had the mountains of Iloh, or Pus’b or Pus’lit, to ridire to, as 
the Siiubals had previously done. 

•'The territory west of the Indus did not come under the rule of Akbar Hadshfih 


* {'oinpnrrj “ lilliot,” V'ol. J V., jcigo i;r2. In tlio original tho word is witliouf points : I c.snnot find it in our 
maps. 

f 'I'Ih! unl'orlnnato Siinbals wer(-’ again almost c'xtcrininat(;d in tlm reign of Aurang-zcb-i-A’lam-gir, in the 
year 107.^ H. (l()(32-63 A.l).). 'J'lu' particulars aro sus follow: — 

“ 'J'he Snnbnl, or, us the word is sometimes written, Sunblml clan, .an; an ofl'shoot of the Nhizis, and dwell 
on th(> we.stern side of the river [the Sind or Indus], but, in times gone by, a small number of tlieni ba4 
passed the Nil-iib, and taken up tlieir residence in Dhan-Kot [here is another stateiiK'uf showing that Uhun-Kot 
was on the oast hank of the river]. As they had evinced a rebellious spirit, Auraug-zeb Iladshah iiistructetl 
tho Fowjdiir of that part to r(?niove (hem altogether from the district to the opjvisite side of the river. This 
had hecn done. Again it was reported that they had lx>gun to bo troublesome; and a largo body of them had tho 
holdncKs to cros.s the river into the Panj-ab, where they attacked the imperial Tlninah or military post on the east 
bank, slew the 'riiannli-dat', Klialil by imme, and passcssed themselves of the place. Tho rage of Anrang-zeb 
Badshah was roused ; and Fida’i Khan, the Mir-i-Ataah, or Master of the Ordnance [tho same who in after 
years became >Subah-dar of Kabul, and is mentioned elsewhere], with his artillery, and other forces were 
despatched from the Ihidshtlh’s camp on the Cliin-ab, lie being at the time in Kash-rtiir, to punish them.” 

Tlie Sunbals. getting information of their coming, had for the most part crosscil the KiUab, with 
feoiilies and moveable property, but a portion of them stood their ground and were killed. The rest of 
, property and cattle loll into the hands of the troops, and mast have been ‘considerable and valuable, since it 
is stated that that portion which was appn^riated to the State •was yidaed at two Ukhs of rdpis. 

“ Makhjii' Khdn, an oiHcer serving in the Kdbnl Siibab, had been directed to co-operate with his troojpe. 
On bis arrival on the scene, he was made Fowjd&r of that part, i&id'Fid&’i Khfin was directed to return.” 
naav ■ . P 
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tptil the the thirtieth year of his roim, although English writers generally imagine 
that ho acquired the province of Kdbul at the time of his accession, after his father’s 
death. The territory of Kdbul and its dependencies, consisting of the TomAns of 
Ohaznin, Bangas’li, Gardaiz, Nangnahdr, and Bagrdm, or Pas’/idur,* * * § as it was also 
called, as far cast as the Indus, and some other tracts, were the appanage of his 
brother, Muhammad Ilabrrn Mirzd, who was quite independent of his brother, and, 
more than once, invaded the Panj-db. At his death, in 993 H. (1585 A.D.), the 
Kdbul territory was annexed; and it remained in the possession of the Mughal 
sovereigns of Dihli until all their territories west of the Indus were ceded to Nddir 
Shdb. 

Subsequently, the territory west of the Indus inhabited by the ’tsa Kbcl Nidzis, as 
at present constituted, through which lay the then northern route by Pes’hdwar to 
Kdbul — for, until Akbar Uddshdh sot out towards Kdbul in 989 II. (1581 A.D.), after 
his brother, Muhammad Ilakim Mirzd, had invaded the Panj-db, when the route by the 
Khaibar defile, which used to be infested by the Tdrikis, was ordered to be improved, 
Atak Bandras was not founded — together with Bawav and Bann d or Banndn, through 
which the route to Ksibul, and the routes to Ghaznin, by Upper Bangas’li, lay, formed, 
nominally, one but the allegiance of its inhabitants Avas not implicitly to bo 

depended on, Avithout full poAver to enforce it. The rest of the tract of mountainous 
country, stretching doAvnwards to the south from the Nidzi eoui dry, Bann u, and Bangas’h, 
as far as the northern boundary of the Bhakhar SarMr of Multan, noAV known as Upper 
Sind ; and from the Indus Avestwards, as far as the eastern boundarit^s of the Tomans 
of theSuba’h of Kdbul and Sarknrs of theSdbah of Kandahar — SiAvi Avas subsequently 
annexed to Kandahar — constituting the whole of the true Afghdnistdn, in which Avas 
Pus’ll or Pus’ht whither the Sunbals had fled, neva' came under the sAvay of any of the 
Mughal sovereigns of the house of Timdr who sat on the throne of Dihli, save Avhen an 
army entered any part, on any particular expedition, or for any express purpose; and 
Avitli its disappearance, often after it had sustained disaster, even such nominal allegiance 
ceased. Such has been the state of that tract of country doAvn to the present hour : 
the Afghans have continued to enjoy their rude independence, Avhich has led a fcAV 
writers, one copying the other, to christen the Afghdnistdn “ Ydghistdn ” — namely, 
“the country of rebels,” an inconsistency to which I have previously alluded. 

Hai’dt Khdn, Kathar, says, in his book, that the remnant of the Nidzis, after the 
outbreak teas crushed, fled to their kinsmen in Tdnk, and that they dAvelt Avith them 
many years ; then, that they left that part and dwelt for nearly thirty years in the 
Thai, now knoAvn as Thai of the Marwats and Marwat, and subsequently issued from 
the Tang Dara’h, and dispersed over the country on either side of the Sind. Tlien ho 
says, that the Nidzi rebellion began in 954 H. and lasted six years, thus bringing us 
to 960 II., as the time they fled to Tdk or Tdnk. Then, if we only allow tAventy 
years for his “ many years ” that they dwelt there, and “ nearly thirty years ” for 
their sojourn in the Thai, we should reach the year 1010 H.J But Avhat arc the 
historical facts of Avhich Ave have undoubted record ? 

The “ A’in-i-Akbari,” containing a complete and detailed survey of the empire of 
Akbar Bddshdh, was completed in the forty-second year of his reign, or the year 
1005 n. (1596-97 A.D.). The materials for it had, of course, been obtained some time 
before, since Bdjah Todar Mai, Avho superintended the revenue system, and carried it 
out, died in 998 H., seven years previously. At that time, the northern half of the 
Sind-Sdgar Do-dbah constituted the Sind-Sdgar Sarkdr, so called, of the Sdbah, or 
province, of the Panj-db, or Lahor.§ This Sind-Sdgar Sarkdr contained forty-two 


* But not extending very far from that jdaco, not beyond the river of Kabul northwards. Even nearer the 
city his rule was but partial, and depended on tlie number of troops stationed there to enforce it. 

f The late Mr. W. H, Blochmnnn, in the text of his edition of tho A’in-i-Akbari, through want of local 
knowledge, has fallen into some great errors respecting people and places in these parts. For example, h® 
calls the Sarkar immediately west of the Siiul-Sagar Sarkar, “ .jC and ’Isa Khel,” which can only be 
road by the umnitiated, if thcy»can make it out at all, as Doruntun, for ho has put three words into one, and 
the la.st or third wonl is incorrect. What is inferred to is “ Dawar — j and-—^ — Bannun — but for 
fee latter ho has Niun — — instead. lie gives various readings, but, in all, tlie three words are under- 
stood os one ; and he, of course, could not make it out. The printed text of the Akbar !N4ma’h is equally 
defOefive, and in that wo have instead of 

— the “n” being nasal — formed part of the Sark4r above ref ergd t o, 
xt^nitr, vnnis book, asserts that Bannd “ was only conqnoned in Babddur 
this so-called conquest, which wa»no coumicst at all, but quite the contrary, tee page 372. ■ ^ , ; 

I See fmge 333. Sher Shah’s nephew, mubdrak Khan, whom the Sunbal Nidzis put to death, was plseed Ui : 
.charge of tbe Nidzi territory immediately bn the Itidus, a^ut, or before, 960 H. 

§ In the copies of tbe text I have examined, ibis ^dbah is called tbe Sdbah of the Panj-db only. : 





moMlU^ ot parganaha, or districts, one of wMch was Khush-dh on tlio Jhilam, the 
inhabitants of wJiich were ’Isd Kliel and other Nidzi Afghdns, who paid 1,80,704 ddnu 
of revenue, and wlio are rated as able to furnish 600 horse and 3,000 foot* for inilitia 
purposes ; and it by do means appears tliat they were fresh arrivals therein. This is 
from five to ten years, at least, before the time Hai’dt, the Kathar, states that they 
“ issued from the Tang Dara’h, and dispersed on either side of the Sind.” Furthermore, 
in the thirty-second year of Akbar Bddshah, namely, in 995 H. (1587 A.l).), an expe- 
dition was sent under the command of ’Abd-ul-Mutallabt Khan, son of Shall Buddgh, 
and other commanders, to root out Jaldlah and the schismatic Tarikis from Uangas’h. 
Bldbul and its dependencies as far east as the Indus liad only been lately annexed, 
and Akbar Badshah ivas in the Banj-db. After the Kunwar, Mdn Singh, had 
penetrated into the defiles west of Pasliaur, in pursuit of the Tarikis, as related in 
Section Two, page 4C, of these “ Notes,” and had had such difficulty in withdrawing 
therefrom, he did not think it advisable to enter them again, and so he took up his 
station at Jam-Udd, near the entrance of the Khaibar defile. This inaction on his part 
was displeasing to the Badshah, and, therefore, another force was organized against 
tlio Tarikis, wliicli was to enter the mountains from the Panj-ab, by way of Bangas’h, 
while Man Singh was ordered to co-operate from the side of Bagrdm or Pas’hdur. 

Early in the month of April tlie troops sot out from their quarters in the Panj-db; 
and, when tliey readied the Sind near Sunbala’lv, Zangacy Khan, and otlicrs of the 


Nidzi Afghdus, who dwelt m that neighbourliood, joined the Badshah’s officers (with 
their contingents) ; and they crossed the Sind at the Cliauparah Perry, and entered the 
lands of the ’Isa Khcl. Pirdz Khdn, Jamal Khan, ’Ali Khan, and other chief men 


of that part (Niazis), also came and presented themselves before the Badslidh’s 


commander. It was deemed advisable, after consultation, that this force should enter 


Upper Bangas’li, by way of Dawar, to Baghzan ; and, after reaching that part, to act 
against the Tarikis. This ivas done; and a victory was gained over them which I 
have not space here to describe. 

Ilere ive have the Niilzis, including the ’Tsd Khel, dwelling precisely in the same 
places as they dwelt in immediately before, and, at the time of the A’zam Humayfin's 
outbreak, fifteen years before the earliest date given by Ilai’at, the Kathar, for the 
remnant of them firs! reaching the Indus, and for the ’Isa Khcl first taking up their 
residence where they aris still located on its w^est bank. It is also very cle.ar that, at 
the jieriod above I'oferrcd to, the Niazis had long been settled in these parts. 

Subsequent to the expedition before mentioned, in 1003 II. (1594-96 A.D.), seven 
years before Ilai’at, the Kathar, says they first came, the ’Issl Khel having misbehaved 
themselves in some way, the particulars of which arc not given, and, in the month of 
August of that ycar,J Tash Beg Khdn, was despatched Avith a force from the 
Badshah’s camyi to chastise tlu,>m, but, through illness, he was unable, effectually, to 
carry out his instructions. Wo must suppose ho Avas not successful, otherwise the 
details would have been given. 

But I need not confine myself to Akbar Budshah’s reign to prove what I before 
stated, namely, that the Nidzis, including the ’Isd Khcl, had been established on the 
Indus ages before the time Hai’dt, the Kathar, pretends they AA^crc. I will go back a 
century or more. 

In the very first expedition Aindertakcn by Bdbar Badshdh from Kdbul in the 
direction of Hind, Avhioh. ho undertook in Sha’bdu — ^thc eighth month — of 910 H. 
(February, 1505 A.l).), having reached the province, and visited the city of Bagram 
(Pas’hdur), ho held consultiition Avith his officers as to tlieir next movements. A raid 
on Kohdt, the name of which place, he says, he then heard for the first time, was 


* III sonic copies, 7,000. 

t Not “ Ab(l-ul-MutIab ” Khiiii : llio name is that of the grandfather of the prophet, Muhammad, and hence 
Musalmans liavo adopted it. He was coniniander of 2,500, or rather, such was iiis rank. This, of course, ia 
no criterion of the miiriber of troops ho commanded on this occasion, or might be called upon to command. 
His father, Shuh Binlagh — ^Imt, although styled ‘‘ Shah,” he was not a king — was at first in Kamran Mirz&’s 
sorvic(>, and camo of oiio of the Turk {•mdks or tribes dwelling in the Mian-Kdl district of Bukhari. 

Mr. lUochmaun here, again, fulls into a terrible error respecting this person. He says, in a notice of him in 
the “ Translation of the Aln-i-Akbari,” that ho was ‘‘ a desccf^ant of Uymaq Kal of Samarquand.” In a 
note lie adds to, and clinches, the error. Ho says, There were two tribes of the Qnrd Turks called uymaJu 
“ Thi^y were renowned in India as horsemen. Hence imdk, as the word is spelt by Mughal historians, means 
“ a kind of superior cavalry, . . . The meaning of Miydn Kdl is still unclear to me. To judge ftsilt 
“ Abulfazi’s phrase, it must bo the name of the head or founder of a clan,” etc. ^ No wonder it was not^|g|ti 
to him. I wonder what he would have made of jtho Chhir I-mi^ near Hirit, 


Mian-Kal is one of the seven lotndns or districts of Bukbir^ npt^lhe ^ head’* nor ^’founder of a dan,*! 
situated between that city and Samr-VAn<If ftod \n remf^ial^li verdure* It will be JEhrthev ili 


IS situated between that city and Samr-VAn<If ftnd is rema^HDii 'v 

the last Section of these ‘‘ Notes.” I-m&ki which he ’ 

:|: Towards Its close, for the year commenced 6th l^teQiben T694 


Is merely, the Turkish for fft&ir. 
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Subsequently, after moving in different directions around, making 
!icd into Bannii, “ through which,” ho says, “ the river of Bangas’h 

Theii he continues : " To the southward of 


determined on. 
forays, he marched 

[«.«., the Kurma’li] flows and fertilizes.” 

Bannu is Chaupdrah, and tin; Sind river, to the cast is l)in-Kot [«'.<?., Dlian-Kot], 
“ and to the west is a daM — a plain or open level country — called Bazar and Tdk. 
** These parts arc cnltivat<'d by the Afghan tribes of Kariini Karlamf he means], and 
“ the tribes of Giwf, Snr, Niazi, and [he makes two of them' ’fsa Khcl.”* * * § The Giwi, 
he says elsewhere, Averc located in the hills on the north of Baiinti, the chief of which 
tribe, at that time, was Sbadaoy Khan.f 

“ When first the raid into Kohat Avas determined upon,” he says, “ it Avas agreed 
“ that, having harried the Afghans of Bannu ajid Bangas’h, the force should return 
“ cither by Avay of Bagbzan to Kabul, or by Kurmnl, but, after the Bannu affair, people 

acquaiutculAvitb the country represented that ilxGdanht (or plain country) Avas close at 
“hand; that the people Avere Avell off; the tract of country populous ; the routes 
“ good ; and that one leadijig from if, came out on the Burmul route.” So it was agreed, 
first to enter the dashl, and aff;erwards to return by the route to Eurmiil. The 
Badshah continues : — “ HaA'ing marched next day (from the Bannu territory), we 
“ folloAved the course of the river before mentioned (the rh'cr of Kuima’li), and 
“ encamped on the banks f hereof at the village of the M sa Khol.+ The latter, having 
“ heard of our approach, took to the mountains of Chaiipavah ; and we, having 
“ marched from the Aillagt; of the ’£sa Khel, moAX'd toAvards the foot of the hills (of 
“ Chauparah),§ and there pitched oui* camp. The light froops entered the mountains, 
“ and destroyed the s(uujars or breastworks AAdiich the ’Isa, Khel bad raised, and 
“ brought in uumla'vs of horses, sheep, a quantity of grain, and furnitui’o and 
“ apparel. This same night the f’sji, Klud made a night attack upon our camp, but I 
“ had taken such precautions during this exi)edition as to adA ance pickets, and the 
“ going of rounds during the night-time, one of which I ahvays Avent myself, that the 
“ attack Avas of no coaseqvAcacc.” 

“Having marched from the skirts of the mountains toAvards the west, avo encamped 
“ in the dry bed of a river, between Bannu and the doshf. The f roops dug av(?11s (jnts) 
“ for tbemselA'cs and horses, and found water at the depth of about a .(/ac, or a (jaz and 

fime of afternoon prayer 

notice further the Sind- 
Sdgar l)o-abair, Aviiicb constituf cd a Sarkdr of the Siibali of tjjc Panj-ab, or fiabor, 
in the revenue settlement of Akbar Badshsili detailed in the A’in-i-Akbaid. It con- 
tained, as I have before rernaikod, forty-two mihdlls or parganahs, one of which was 
Khu.sh-ul), and another HawcU-i-RuTd,as, that is to say, the small town or cluster of 
habitations contained near the tiontre of the area enclosed within the Avails of that 
mighty fortress, and the villages dependent on it. In MSS. of the A’fn-i-Akbarf, 
Kbusfi-iib and HaAveli-i-Biditas, being written close to each other, some copyists have 
confused them, pvittiug one in the place of the other. Por example, the inhabitants of 
the Khush-ab tmdudl Avere ’Isa Khel and other Niuzis, Avbo Avcrc rated at 500 horse, 
and 3,000 foot, for militia purposes, but, for the reason above stated, in some copies, 
these occur under the head of IlaAvelf-i-Ilubttis instead, Avhereas its inhabitants were 
“Bagi-al Gakbars in some copies, and “ Kangirs ” in others. 

At this period, Bhan-Kot, to Avhicli the Niazfs fled for shelter after their defeat at 



* Such Ixitig the hict, IluiYit Khan, K.^thi»^, in his Iwolc, iicvcrtlii-lcss presumes to tell us, that it is “the 
ilescentlaiits,” of the ’I’sii Khan, brother of the AVjini Iluma^iin, who was only born sitvcrnl years after Babar’s 
raiil, “ wlio are known as the ’Isa Khel.” He also say.s that he (’Isa Khan) was tJie Mushir-i-lihas — Privy 
Couiieellor — of Slier Shah, a stateuient i qnally incorrect. The ’Isa Khan referred to was a Sarwaut Afghan, 
not 11 ]S’j'a/.i ; .sikI ho was the llajib or Chainhcriain, not a Mushir, such a titlu being unknown at that time in 
Ituiia, and among the Afghans. 

t (iiwi is a siih-Vrihe or section of the Shitak tribe, known ns Baniiubsis, descended from Giwaey, son of 
Shltak, tlio progenitor of the Shitak Karlarnis. 

, X The am ient village of Tita’i is here referred to. 

§ He refers to the Lowa-Ghar range mentioned farther on. There were no Khafaks in this part at the 
period in ipu-stioii : they were dwelling farther to the south-west, on the frontier of the Bannii territory. 

Jt seems to me that Clmiiparali refers to the present Kliat.nk district known ns 'I'santara’li, for n foreigner 
would not ho likely, at once, to realize the sound of the Pus’hto. Perhaps it is an error of the 

eopyists, fmt it is llius written, with long, instiad of short, “« ” in ilic original Turkish. My ivason for this 
ipositiqn is, that the northern part of the Lowti-Glmr iMuinds the Tsautara’h district on the south-east. 

: Set; the ehukkars ineiitioiied at page 324. S ,< I 

\ The author of these surveys ivrites the name more eorrce.tly, Bhaghl-iil ; and he Says they arc d lar^ tribe 
i2n,thn,.« lin xuT'ntn .urnonntrul In jjpoj, 1()^000 families, tllO chiof of wllOm WOS then * 

parganah. Respecting the termination 


:^f .Jilts, not Gamiays, and when he wrote, .ttfnonatod to closo upon 
called Sarlaraz Khan. They still inhabited the 'Buhtis pargat 


note §, fiagc 275. 
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AnMlah, was inhabited by the Janjdhah or.Janbdah; and it is described as situated 
on the east bank of the Mihran, or Sind-Silgar, or Sind, as it is variously named. 

In wliat the author calls Berun-i-Panj-Nad, that is, ajiparently, beyond the river, 
or rather in the deltas* of the river,* is the separate mahdll of Biliit [Biluts ),t whose 
inhabitants ate set down as Biliit [Bilxits] Afghans, who are rated at 100 horsemen, 
and 1,000 foot, for militia purposes. 

The clans of the Hut Babich tribe inhabited the mahdll of Knl-Bahnlc, or Kul- 
Bahalak, as it is also written, and they were rated as able to furnish 200 horsemen, 
and 1,000 foot. Tiiis mahdll occurs in the same column with that of Gahep, the 
inhabitants of Avhich Avere the Janluiah or Janpiah; and hence, in tlm same Avay that 
Khush-:il) and Haweli-i-B,uhtas have been confounded one Avith the otlun-, confusion 


occurs here, and the Iliits occasionally appear as inhabiting the Gahep mahdll, but the 
majority of copies have them as I have cntcri'd them, and the printed text generally 
agrees thercAvith. 

Besidijs the lliit Baluchis, Nhizis, Janluiah or Janjiihab, Gakhays, Dilazaks, Turks, 
Khokhars, and Kathars, tlie other Iribes inhabiting tlic Sind-S.igar SarJair of the 
Suba’Ii of tlie Panj-ab, eontaimxl in the AVin-i-y\kbari, arc, Awiins, Mahinahs, Kangirs, 
Khaminalis, and Bagi-al ; and in the “ Benin-i-l’anj-Nad, in the tAVO mahdlla 

“ of Kahltir and Sahliir, are Chandels, and some otliers,”J 

In respect to numbers, tiie Janluiahs — Babar Badshah’s Jiids and .lanjhhahs— 
Khokhars, Awiins, and Gakhays, aiipear to predominate. The Khokliars, fonniady a 
far more numerous rac(;, and wlio, just before tlie lime of the sovereignty of Sultan 
Bahhil, the Lodi, dominated Liihor and parts around, noAv ajipi'ar to Ixe most numerous 
in the Glun-hat§ Do-abah of the Panj-ab Surkdr, and the llist- Jalandhar Ho-abah of 
the Multan Sarkdr. 


ihiglish wril-ers, with one or two rare cxci'ptions, as previously remarked, invariably 
make Gakhays of tlie Khokhars, and know no ditfercnce hetAvecn them ; and uoav the 
Gakhay chiefs, since they were “ invited” to send in an account of their families, have, 
to glorify themselves, Avith rare assurance, begun to folloAv the example. A specimen of 
tlie formers’ mistakes is contained in Hr. Hunter’s book, cniitled “ Tlie Indian Bmpire,” 
previously alluded to. He says, at page 218, that “ the Avild Ohakkav [for so ho spells 
“ Gakhai’ l tribe burst into the camp [of Mahmiid of Ghaznin], and slaughtered nearly 
“ 4,000 Musalmans and “ Briggs ” is quoted. Again, at page 222, he says, respecting 
the Sulbln, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, tlie Gliiiri, Avliom ho calls “Muhammad 
of Ghor,” that, “ In 1203, the Ghakkars issued from their mountains, took Lahore, 
“ and devastated the Avhole province.” Then, that, “ In 1206, a party of the same 
“ dan swam the Indus, on the bank of Avliich the Afghan [another error for Ghurhln] 
“ camp Avas pitched, and stabbed the SulUui while he Avas asleep in his tent.” This 
too is “ Pirislita,” according to Bidggs ; not Muhammad Kasim, surnamerl Pirishtah, for 
he has neither “ Afghan camp,” nor “ Ghakkars,” for he knew better. In a foot note 
Hr. Hunter quotes Sir II. Elliot’s “ Muhammadan Historians,” Vols. II., pp. 233-235, 
and V., j). 163, to prove this statement, but, unfortunately for the Avriter’s correctness. 
Sir H. Elliot, in both instances quoted, has Khokhars. || Dr. Hunter’s “Imperial 
Gazetteer,” as a matter of course, contains these same great errors, but there are very 


* 1 say (liiltas botweoii the diflorcnt bniiiclies of tlio Sind or Iiidu.s, because a lari^e tract of country, formerly 
on the west ])ut now on tlio oast bank, foriuod, at the period in question, part of the l*ands of the *Isil Khcl and 
Bannii Sarkdr. The rivtir for a long period of tiiiio has been encroaching westwards, and is now so close to 
the mountains in the territory of the ’IsaKliel and Khassiir Afghans, that it cim scarcely encroach more than 
it luis done in that diniction. 

I Wi-iting the word, ns a foreigner and Hindustani would probably do, with Hindi ‘‘ t ” for Afghan ts.'* 

J In some copies of the text ghaz-dt, but, as no such [loojdo are named anywhere else, the word has, 
therefore, been rend as two words, namfdy, jjl ^ ghatr-i-dn.^ signifying “ others besides,” or ‘‘ cl cetera,” 

§ In Hlochinann’s printed text of the A’in this word is invjiriably written or rather printed Jhi-kaf ; and he 
give.'^ different readings, showing he was in doubt about it, but they are all wrong. As I have elsewhere 
mtmtioued, a scribe writing carelessly, or with a full pen, is liable to turn the three points of ^ into but 

the Chin-hat Do-abali, aud the place which lakes its name from it, arc so well known, that the blunder is the 
more surprising. Chin-hat was taken by the Bengal portion of General Wish’s force, immediately after the 
capture of Multdn, in February, 1849, when ho was on his way to join Lord Chuigli. The Bombay column 
followed soon after. The derivation of Chin-hat I have given elsewhere. It appears in the Indian Atlas map 


The editor of his work hero referred to, the late Mr. Dowson, in one place, however, endeavours^ to make 
Sir II, Elliot in the wrong. After the word Khokbar, and.Kokar, as the authors of the Tarikh-i^Alfi 


write it, had api)eared scows pf 


pifikge 166 of Voi. V., tho ’i 
“ denominated by Muba; 
“ the most correct . . 


V fi 




many more of a similar kind in the compilation named above.'^ See my *' Translation 
of the TabakAt-i-Nd§n*i,” page 485, note 3. 

It will be well, I think, in the interest of authentic lustory, to examine this question 
somewhat further, in order to correct the very erroneous statements respecting these 
so-called “ Ghakkars ” and their feats. 

In the article on the family of '‘Raja Karim Dad, Ghakkar,” contained in 
Mr. (now Sir) Lcpcl GrifTui s “ runjab Chiefs,” page 673, he commences by saying, 
" No Panjab tribe is more frequently mentioned in Indian history than the Ohakkars^ 
“ who, for many hundred years, were the possessors of great power, and a Avidc extent 
** of country.” 

It is necessary hei'c, however, to substitute Khokkars, or, as non-Indian historians 
call them, Kokars, for they are the powerful people alluded to, wlio, for a considerable 
period, dominated the Labor province, and Dibal-pur, and at times even threatened 
Dilili itself, not tlic Gakhars. 

In another place (page 574) Griflin relates what they (the Gakhai’s) &ay of them- 
selves and their antecedents. They state that their ancestor, Kabil Khan^ obtained 
employment under Sabaktugin [the Amir, Nasir-ud-Din, whoso Tui*kish name was 
Sabuk-Tigin, is referred to], long previous to which they had become Musalmans; 
and that Kabil Khans son, “ Ghakkar Shah, from whom the tribe derived its name, 
** accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India, at the begiiming of the eleventh century, 
“ and obtained leave to settle Jiis tribe, then very numerous, at Ghana Ponir, now Bam 
** Kot, on the Jhelam.” In a foot note, Grillin says, that “ their early history, as 
“ related by themselves, is purely fabulous.” Of this there can be no question when 
one of them is styled “ Khan,” before such a word was ever used, except for purely 
Turkish rulers, and his son “ Shah,” a title applicable to sovereigns and Sayyids. 

Griffin adds, liowever, that, “ where Ghakkar history makes iho founder of the tribe 
“ to be an officer in Mahmud Sliah s [sic] army, Firishta records [or rather, Dow and 
“ Briggs for him], that 30,000 Ghakkars penetrated the Muhamadan camp, and were 
" with difficulty repulsed after Mahmud had lost 5,000 men.” 

Here is the primary cause of all the succeeding blunders respecting them. 
Firishtah’s chronicle has Khokhars, not “ Gliakkars,” but Doav has “ Gickers ” and 
Briggs “ Gukkurs.” It is the poAvorful tribe of Khokliar who are referred to. 

In another place (p. 589), Griffin says, respecting tlic Kokhar tribe — for he does 
mention tlumr separately — that “ nothing is known of them previous to 1()23, when 
“ Dadan Khan, a Kokliar Rajput in the service of Jaliangir, settled on tJic Jhelam 
“ at the foot of the Salt Bange, then known as the hills of Jodh [Koh-i- J ud, or Jdd 
** Mountains],” while at |)age 502 he had already stated, that “ The AAvans, the 
“ Khokars [he spells the word in two diflPerent ways], and the Khattars, seem to have 
“ had a common origin, all tracing their pedigree back to Kutb Shah, who may have 
“ lived about the beginning of the eleventh century, and who probably came to India 
“ with one of the invading armies of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznivi.” 

Here, Gakhar should have been substituted for Khokhar, according to Griffin’s 
own previous statements. This Kutb Shah is said, by him, to have had nine sons, one 
of whom Avas “ Khokar.'' Then he continues, “ From Khokar have descended the 
“ Khokars of Halizabad in the Gujranwala district, in no way connected with the 
“ Kokhars of Pind Dadan Khan who are of Bujput descent.” 

Hei’c it will be noticed that he makes two tribes out of one people — the “ Kliokars ” 
and the “ Kokhars ” — but he is quite mistaken ; the Khokhars or Kokars are one tribe, 
and one people, although noAV separately located. 

There are Khokhars in the Chin-hat Do-dbah of the Panj-db, located in the most 
nortlicrn part of it, and some, to the number of about 20,000 families, were dwelling 
along the cast bank of the Wiliat or Jhilam, when these surveys, which I have been 
describing in these “ Notes,” Avere made. About the same number of Khokhars then 
dAvelt in the Sind-Sdgar Do-dbah, in and around Khush-db, Bharah, and A^mad-dbdd, 
while the Gakhars dwell in and about Khdn-pur and Sayyid-Wdlah, farther north-west. 

There are numbei-s of Khokhars scattered aliout in other parts of the Panj-db, some 
of .whom dAvell among the Si-dls in the llich-ndb Do-dbah. 

• Captain W ace, a Settlement Officer in the Panj-db, some years since, in his BiCport 
on the Settlement of a part of the Sind-Sdgar Do-dbah, tells us “tliat the Gakhars 
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« were one of the oldest and most powerful of the Hindu dynasties of the Fanjab at 
« the time when Mahamadanism (as ho spells Muhammadanism) was first introduced 
into India, about A.D. 1000, by Mahmud of Ghazni, has been toell established [this, 
it will bo observed, is directly contrary to the Gakhar account of themselves] by all 
of India’s historians and, immediately after, “ all of India’s historians ” turn out to 
be “ Murray's History of India," which is a mere compilation from Dow and Briggs, 
tor** all of India’s” native “ historians ” say difiTorcntly. Captain Waco has fallen 
into the usual error, and lias mistaken Khokhars for Gakhars, for the former are the 
powerful race referred to by the historians. 

Another proof of how the two people have been mistaken one for the other and 
their histories confused is shown in MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Part I., in which 
several pages are devoted to the Gakhars, who, he says, “ inhabit portions of the 
“ Hazdra, Jhelam, and Bawal Pindi districts of the Panjab ;” and the name of 
EJtokhar is not to be found in his work, but their history, such as it is, has been given 
to the Gakhars. 

In Part JI. of the same work, in an article on the “ Kakar” Afghans, page 475, 
we arc told that a “ strong branch of them, novo known as the Gdkars, are located on 
“ the Jhdlam in Kashmir.” This astounding statement, howevei’, can scarcely be 
meant to refer to the Hindi “ Gakhars ” of the previous paragraph. 

Here is another specimen of the very misty ideas which still jirevail respecting these 
two peoples and their history. In Elliot’s “ Memoirs on the History, Folk-lore, and 
Distribution of the Jiaces of the North-West Provinees of India,” vol. 1, page 99, he 
says, respecting the Gujar clan of tlic North-West Provinces, that “the lldwul 
“ Gujars of Panipat say that they are descended from a Rajjiut {a clan tohich 

“ has been considered to be the same as the notorious Ghakkar).” Here too the 
“ notorious (‘Ian ” refers to the Khokhars ; and I may add that they have only been 
considered to be the same, because Dow and Briggs, in their versions of Firishtah's 
chronicle, not knowing the dirTcrcncc, invariably turned Khokhars into ” Gickers” 
and " Gukkurs " respectively ; and because compilers of Indian history constantly 
quote their versions since no others are accessible to them, but the original, not- 
withstanding, has Khokhars, not “ Gickers,” nor “ Gukkurs.” 

In Elliot’s work, just referred to, page 113, Major-General A. Cunningham is 
quoted, but the editor (Mr. J. Beames, Bengal Civil Service) adds “ without in the 
“ least committing myself to approval of the General’s opinions (which appear to me 
“ to be in many cases ill founded).” The quotation is, that, " The Takkas are 
“ denominated by the above-named writer [Gen. C.] ‘ early Turanians,’ and he ascribes 
“ to them a connection with ‘ the famous city of Takkasila or Taxila.’ They were 
** formerly, ho thinks, in possession of the Sindh Sdgar Doab, or the country between 
the Indus and Jhclum rivers in the Panjdb, but must have been expelled thence by 
“ the Galkars (who are also said to bo Turanians) during the reign of Darius 
“ Hyslaspes or thereabouts [this is a little earlier than the time of Mahmiid of 
” Ghaznin, at which period the Gakhars themselves say they came]. The reason for 
** this supposition would seem to be that ‘ in the first oentury of our era, the district 
“ ‘of Taxila was already called Amanda or Amandra, a name which at once recalls the 
“ ‘ Awans of the present day [see my note on Kdld Bdgh of the Awans, page 370].’ In 
another place (page 8), the Awdns are said to have boon in possession of Taxila at 
“ the time of Alexander’s invasion, and to have been expelled by the Indo-Scythians 
” two centuries later. These speculations, however, are confessedly rather uncertain, 
“ and some confusion exists in this part of the report.” 

Elpliinstone, in his “ History of India,” falls into the very same errors as others I 
have named about the ” Gakkars” as he writes the word, because ho quotes “ Ferishta* 
from “ Briggs.” 

I may now observe that the Gakhars are never mentioned in any of the available 
native historians up to the time of Bdbar Bddshdh, who came into actual contact with 
them when he invaded the Sind-Sdgar Do-fibah and marched to Khdsh-db andBhaxah^ 
in 925 H. (1519 A.D.). He writes their name, like all foreigners would who do not 
realize the sound of the Sanskrit letter represented by ^—“ffh" of the Muham.^ 


madans,— — Gakar, with two " ka," and, in the same way, foreigners seldom or 

never mark the difference between lir/b and He desmjiies and 

country as follows. ■ ■ ' . ■■ ■ 

After first noticing that the tract of Conhtry in,, wbich W:ta» 

" 

sway of his ancest 

(1505-6 A.D.), wheEfie iiiiS; 
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under the nominal sway of a grandson of the Mir, ’All Beg, known as Bdbd, the 
Kdhuli, who was an officer in the service of Sultd-n Mas’M, Kdhuli, a grandson of 
Shdh llukh Mfrza, and wlio, during the convulsious which arose about tliat time, had 
appropriated that territory to liimself. This is the same person with whom the 
Laugah .Tat ruler of Multiln came into tsontact, as mentioned elsewhere. 'JMic grand- 
son of this ’Ali Beg was jianu^d Apiik Khan, otherwise known as Sayyid ’All Khdn, 
son of Ohazi TChan. This Sayyid ’All Khan read the klnUhaJi at that time for Sult/in 
Sikandar, Lodi, who had succeeded his father, Sultan Bahlul, but since that time 
(•Bubar Biidshah’s raid on Kohiit), he had been ousted ; and the Argluins had taken 
possession of it for themselves, and made it dependent on the T/ihor province.* * * § 

The Ihidshah then mentions that a son of this sjime Sayyid ’AH Khan, IM ino-chihr 
Khan by name, had made his way out of lliudiistan, in a forlorn state, a short time 
previous to his ownmovtmient tow.ards Khiish-ab and Bharah, on his way to join him by 
the u[)]K‘r route (across the Indus), and had been fallen in with by Tatar Khan, the 
Gakar; that he ^vish<'d to detain him there, and, in order to induce him to stay, made 
him his son-in-law, by giving him a daughter in marriage, but that now, h(;aring of 
his, the Badshiih’s, arrival in those parts, Miiio-chilu- Beg (as it is written in some MSS. 
of Babar’s work), left him, and had now come and j)resonted himself. 

The Biidshah tlien says ; — “ Seven kuroh north from Bharah there lies a range of 
“ mountaijis, which, in tin; Zafar Kamah (the history of Timur), and other books, is 
called the Koh-i-Jud. TTie reason thereof was not known at iirst (to him), but, at 
“ length, it was (deared up. It appears that, in this range, two khels (septs or clans) 
“ of people, the (h'seendants of one father (progenitor), hav(! long been dvvc'lling, — one 
** namt-’d Jiid, and the other Janjliuhah.f Tn lialf of this range are the Jiid, and in 
“ the other th(‘ Janjliiihah; and, from ancient times, these (two khels) have been 
“ Hakims (governors) and Earman-rawas (rulers) ovei- tl»e ih and nlmcs which are 
“ located betwc'cn Bharah and Kil-iib, hut, after a friendly and brotherly manner, not 
“ able to do what they like and demand what they choos<', l)ut, accoi-ding to customs 
“ fixed in former times, for the oik* to reei^ive and the other to giv'e. These consist of 
“ one shdh-rnklit (2^ riipis) yi'arly for eviwy head of cattle (or animal), and seven 
** shdh-rvlcliffi i\\ cases of marriago?s ; and they accompany the fighting men (of those 
whom they govern) in the held. The .liids arc subdivid(*d into several sections or 
** divisions, as are likewise the .laujhuhahs.” 

“This range of mountains, si'ven kuroh distant from Bharah, is an offshoot jutting 
“ out from t lu? mountain rangi? of Kash-mir, ’ivhich is the Koh (or range) of llindfi 
“ Kush. It runs in the direction of south-west, and below Din-Kot (/.c., Dhan- 
“ Kot) teiTiiinates at (the bank of) tlu^ Sind river.J In half of this range (first mcn- 
“ tioned) dwell thcJiid, and in the other the Janjhuhah; and the range itself is 
“named after the Jiid (/.c., lvoh-i-.Tud). A. kuldu-lar (chief man) of respectability 
“ and probity among them receives the title of lla’e [the same purely Hindu title is 
** used by the Kliokhais, and Avas also taken by the (jakhai;s] ; and tlie younger 
“ brothers and sons (of the IM’c) they style Malik.” 

: These Janjhuhah are subjeci to Sangar Khan; and the Hakim (ruler) of the ila 
‘^‘and uluses (tribes and clans) on and near the Sx'i-hfm river was Malik Hast.” 

Again he says Tn the mountain tract between Kil-ab and Bharah, but quite 
“distinct from the Jud and Jaixjhnhah people, and adjoining the mountain range 
“ of Kash-mir (the Pir-Pinjal or Koh-i-Karlugh is referred to), there arc .Tats and 
Gajurs ((liijars) ; and of these there are many septs of people, Avho, on every hill, 
“ and in every darah, have founded villages, and therein have taken up their abode. 
“ The Hakim (ruler) of these is of the kah'ilah (family or tribe) of the Gakars; and 
“ the authority of these is tlu; same as that of the chiefs of the Jud and Janjhuhah 
“ (over their people).” 

“ At the period in ([uestion, tlu; rule over these people (.Tats and Gnjars), dwelling at the 
“ skirt of the mountain range of Kash-mir, was in the hands of the sons [of the sons?] 
“ of one father {sic in MSS.), namely, Tatar, the Gakar, and Hati, the Gakar, who wore 
“ cousins german (mc in ‘MSS.). § Their strongholds are situated among the raving 
“ and ch'fts and gorges (of this mountain tract), and the name of Tatar’s place is 
“ Par-silali, at a considerable distance below' (that is, south of) the Koh-i-KArlfigh (or 


* ike note t> I'figp •*’>475 and page 350. 

f Those people had been scatled there centuries before, for the Koh-i-Jud is inentioned by the author 
of the Tahakdt-i-Nasiri, and Khokhars and otlicrs as dwelling therein, in his time, but there is Sio mention 
whatever of Gjijchajps. pages 481 and 678. ^ 

, J Thus confirming, if such confirmation were necessary, the statements of other historians, that Dhail*K6( 
ifiiy on the easteni bank of the Indus. See page 848. 

§ The tree of Gakhar descent given in Griflhi's book does not agree with this. 
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** Snowy Mountains), while that of Hdti adjoins them. Kalinjar,* which appertained 
** to Bdbd Khdn, Bisilt (a Mughal tribe), lldti had succeeded in gaining possession of. 

Tatdr, on the other hand, had presented himself and done liomago to Baulat Khdn, 

** the Lodi (then rulbr of that pai’t of the Panj-db subject to Dihli) ; and, after 
a manner, ho pays allegiance to him, and acknowledges subjection to him. ’ Hdtf 
“ had not done so, and was seditious and contumacious ; and Tatar, on the roquisitiou 
« of some of the Amirs of Hindiistan (subjects of tlie Afgluin Sultan of Dildi), had 
come along with them, and, in a manner, had invested llati (in his stronghold). 

“ At the identical time that I was in Bharah, by some stratagem, and when Tatdr 
« was off his guard, Hati came upon him, and slew him, took possession of his territory, 
“ his harum, and whatsoever ho possessed.” 

Bdhar Bddshah suhseqiwmtly mentions that the Janjhuhah and Ji'id chiefs were 
attached by liim to serve under Hindu Beg, whom lie had nominated to tlie eliai’ge of 
Khusli-ab and Bharah, and th.at they were named, respectively, Sangar Klidn and 
Malik Hast (whose father, Hati, the Gakhar, had killed). When on liis way back 
towards Kabul, by way of Kaldah Kahjir, “ the Janjhtihah, who are the anchmt enemies 
** of the Gakars, and otliors dwelling around tlunn, represented that Hati, tlie Gakar, 
“ whose stronghold lay in the direction of the Badslnvh’s route, was liostile, and was 
“ infesting the roads, devastating the eountiy, and plundering the people ; and that it 
“ was necessary to punish him adequately.” The Badslulh, consequently, despatched 
a portion of his small force in advance, and followed -witli the remainder (of those 
then accompanying him ; for a portion remained behind at Kaldah Kahar, and will be 
again referred to) towards Par-filah, situated among the defiles of this part, which 
Hdti, Gakar, who had lately assassinated Tatar, Gakar, and seized upon his country, 
had now occupied. 

Although the route was exceedingly narrow and difficult, and the place very strong 
and not easily approached, it w'as attacked and captured; and Hati alone. Hying by 
the north-west gate, escaped. Subsequently, at Audaranah, Pratfip (a good Hindti 
name), a kinsman of HAti, presented himself. He had, some time liefore, after Hdti 
had killed Tatdr (his cousin), and appropriated Par-Alah, been despatched by him 
to the Bi'ulshah’s presence with pesh-kash (tributary offerings to a sovereign pi'ince 
from an inferior, tendering submission and allegiance). lie had been detainwl behind 
with that portion of the Badshah’s forces which had separated from him, and remained 
for the time at Kaldah Kahar, and had only now reached the Badshah’s camp. He 
received Pmtdp after he had crossed the Sfi-bdn river, and, having dismissed him, 
endeavoured to conciliate and assure Hdti through him. He sent a person of his own 
with him to Hdti ; and, by the time the Bddshdh reached the banks of the Sind, Pratdp 
returned hearing other offerings, and he was subsequently dismissed with pi-esents for 
Hdti, who had thus tendered his submission. 

Such is Bdbar Badshdh’s notice of, and transactions with, the “powerful dynasty** 
descended from “ the ” so-called “ conqueror of Badakshan and part of Thibet,” who 
ruled for^ ^faevqn gaicrationasthiwrttoj/llar^^^^i^^ and for “thirteen 

“ genei^oniiittld Kashmir.” S^e Griffin*s work, page 674. 

Hwodydn Bddshdh, Bdbar’s son, had further transactions with the GakhairSf but» at 
that period, Hdti had disappeared from the scene. - 

But what says Alyi-1-I'azl respecting them ? He was well disposed towards the 
Gakhar tribe, because the Afghdn Sulj^ns had coerced them, and because the then 
Gakhar chief, thinking the time was now come that the Mughals could protect him 
from the Afghdns, took the strongest side, and tendered submission to Humdydn 
Bddshdh. deferring to them in the Akbar Ndmah, under the reign of Humdydn 
Bddshdh, he styles “ S^ll^^n Sdrang, Gakhar, and Sulj^n Adam, Gakhar,” among 
the “ respectable and trustworthy Zamin-ddrs ” of the upper parts of the Sind-Sdgar 
Do-dbah, and mentions Hdtid-pfir, as one of the ma^dlis named after them. This 
place, from its name, doubtless, refers to Hdti, the Gakhar, of Bdbar Bddshdh’s time. 
Li another place Abd-l-Fa^l mentions “ Sultdn Adam, the Gakhar, as the aar and 
“ aarddr (head and chief) of that guroh (people, or tribe).” In another place, 
referring to the affair of Kamdl Kh^, Gakhar (related at page 353, note f), he 
gives their history as follows, and this account, in all probability, he had from Kamdl, 
^khar, himself. 

“ Let it not be concealed that the Gakhars are a numerous tawd-(f (people), and 
** dwell bptween the river Bihat (Jhilam) and the Sind (Indus). In the time of the 
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Sul^n> Zain-ul-’Abidain, of Easli-mir,* a person named Malik Kad^ one among the 
** umard (chiefs, leaders, commanders, governors, etc.) of Ghaznin (the province 
" of Ghaznin as then constituted), who was related to the (then) Iljlkim (governor, 
“ ruler, etc.) of Eldbul, having conic, dispossessed the Kash-mirfe of this place or part 
** (the tract lying between the Bihat and Sind, before referred to, not all Kash-mir) 
by force. After him (Malik Kad), his son, Malik Kaldn, sat in his father’s place; 
and, after him again, his son, Bir, by name, obtained the authority over this ulds 
“ (tribe or clan). After him, Tatilr became the Nizam (administrator or governor) of 
“ his own Jcahilah (family or clan) ; and it was he who opposed Sher Khan and 
Salim Klian, considering himself connected and associated with this dynasty {jtee 
** note t, page 353, how, according to Abu-1-Fazl himself, they showed their attach- 
ment and loyalty), and accompanied Btibar Badshah (with a contingent) to 
** Hindustiin, and was engaged in the affair with the Bana, Sanka, of Chitur.f He 
had two sous, Sultan Sarang, and Sultan Adam ; and, after Sarang (had fallen 
** into the hands of Salim Shdb, see note above referred to), the chieftain-ship passed 
“ to Adam.” Kamdl and Sa’id, mentioned previously at page 353, were Sdrang’s 
sous. 

It is, therefore, from Abii-l-Fazl’s simple account that the Gakhars have concocted 
the fables which Griffin relates in his book (page 574), and justly condemns them as 
such ; and the seizure, in troublous times, of the small, but difficult, mountain tract 
now held by them, from the Kash-miris, is what has been turned into “ Sultan Kab^ 
the eighth in descent from Kaid, conquered Kashmir from Manowar Khan, whose 
** daughter he married to his sou Farukh. For thirteen generations the Ghakkars 
“ held Kashmir, Farukh, Amir, Mir Dad, Khair-ud-din, Goharganj, Nur-ud-din, 
“ Mmad, Bakhlyar, Alain, Sammad, Mchrab, and Bustam, riding in succession. In 
** this last reign the Kaslimiris revolted, and put Bustam to death, while his son, 
** Kabil, fled to the court of Nasir-ud-din Sabaktugin, who was then ruling in Kabul, 
" 987 A.D.” 


The composers of these fables forgot, apparently, that Kash-mir possessed a history 
of its own, and that, at the time of the Amir, Ndsir-ud-Din, Salnik-I'igin, and for 
^more than four centuries after his time, all the rulers of Kash-mir were Hindds, 
and professed the Hindd faith. Yet, it will be noticed, that hero we liaYe a purely 
’Arabic or Musalman name, with a I’urkish title, namely, “ Manowar Khan,” thirteen 
generations, or some three hundred and ninety years hef ore “987 A.D.,” or just a 
quarter of a century before the Muhammad era, and actually before the dawn of Isldm 
itself! 

■ Kash-mir never had a ruler named “Manowar Khan,” nor any rulers bearing such 
names as are mentioned above. What a pity it is that real Indian history is not better 
known, for, if it had been, the refutation of such nonsense as the Gakhars appear to 
ha Vpi furnished would have been easy, enough. .. ThQ tree of descent given in Griffin’s 
j^ok at the head of the the other stafements 

fjb^cljpfollondhg it.,.'! 


Fits turn to the Khokhars, Griffin, in his work, page 5g9, in the article on 
i^.'M^khar Bdjah’s of Pind-i- Dddan Khdn, says, that “ nothing is known of 
*} iKdkhars pj^epious to 1623 (A.D.), in Jahangir*s reign.’* In this he is quite in erroK 
Let iis refer to the Bevenue Survey of the Mughal empire of Akbar Biidshdh, father 
of Jahan-gir Badshdh. In the A’in-i-Akbari, with all the details before him, Abti-1* 
Fazl shows, that, in the Labor Sarkdr of the Sdbah of Ldhor, or the Panj-ab, as it is 
also styled, there were, in his time, paying revenue to the government, out of 52 
mahdtls (districts) contained in tlie Bari Do-dbah, five ma^dlls peopled by Khokhars, 
who are rated as being able to furnish 31-5 horsemen, and 4,600 footmen, for militia 
purposes. In the Chin-hat Do-dbah, consisting of 21 parganahs, there were seven 
parganahs inhabited by Khokhars, rated at 1,360 horsemen, and 10,000 footmen ; and 
in the Bist- Jdlandhar Do-dbah, one mahdll out of 60, rated at 60 horse and 4,000 foot. 
In the Bicli-ndb Do-dbah, out of 57 mahdlls, one was peopled by Khokhars, who 




• Sultin Zain-ul-’Abidain ruled OTcr Kasb-mir and its dependencies for a period of fifty-two yeersi and died 
in 878 H. (H73-74 A.D.). 

t Tatdr bad been previously killed by bis cousin, Hdti, whom Bdbar tried to conciliate. Abd^l-f^aij^. baa 
confused the two. 
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fttmishi 660 horsemen, and 4,000 foot, for militia duties. There was not a single Gakhar, 
at that time, dwelling in those distriets. 

In the l)ibdl-phr Sarkdr of the Si'ibah of Multdn tliere were likewise numbers of 
Khokhars. In the Bfst- Jalandhar Bo-tlbah of that Sarkdr, eontaining but 10 mahdlls, 
there wore three inhabited by them, who could furnish 750 horsemen, and 10,000 foot. 
There were a few other people, of diiferent clans, dwelling along with them. In the 
tract styled Bcrun-i-I*anj-Nad, containing 6 mahdlls, they inhabited the mahdU of 
Muhammadot, and were rated at 100 horsemen, and 3,600 foot. Uere likcAvisc, a few 
others dwelt along with them. 

The sum tobil of this assessment amounts to 3,175 hoi’scmen, and 37,600 foot, which, 
at the average rate of one fighting man to a family, and the average of a family at 
five persons, represents a population of 203,875 pooide “of whom,” wo arc told, 
“ nothing was known” until the following reign. 

We m\ist now compare the statisties of the (lakhar tribe at the same period. As before 
stated, they dwelt in the Sind-Sdgar Do-slbah of the Labor Sarkar only, whieh con- 
sisted of 42 niahdlls. They were located in seven of them ; some othere also dwelt along 
with them ; and they were rated as able to furnish 3,300 horsemen, and 28,500 footmen, 
which is 125 horsemen more and 9,000 footmen less than ihe Khokhars (sorikl furnish, 
notwithstanding that the strength and power of the latter had been declining for more 
than a century and a half previously. 

To conclude tliis subject as brielly as possible, I may mention that the people with 
whom Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznfn came into contact were Khokhai’s, not Gakhars ; 
those who rebelled in the tinie of SultdnMu’iz/.-ud-DIn, the Shansabani Tajzik Ghdri, 
when Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, joined him from Labor, and on whieh occasion the 
latter’s slave, I-yal-timish, afterwards Sult/in of Dihli, greatly distinguished himself 
by riding into the river Jhilam after them («e<? 'labakdt-i-NiisIri,” my 'franslation, 
pages 481 and 604, and Elliot’s version, page 322, Vol. 11.), were likewise Khokhars 
or Kokars, not Gakhars, and their chief was lla’e Sal. They had also aided the last 
of the house of Ghaznin against Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Bin on a previous occasion {see 
my “ TabakfU-i-Niisiri ” note 4, page 453), and, subsequently, according to some 
accounts, htU not all, they assassinated him at Dam-yak {ibid., page 486). 

The people who aided Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the Kliwdrazm Shdh, against Sulj^n 
Nd§ii’-ud-l)in, Kabd-jah, ruler of Multdn and Sindh, and whose chief, lla’e Sankd, gave 
Jaldl-ud-Dxn a daughter in marriage, were Khokhars, not Gak^iars {ibid., pp. 294 and 
637) ; and it was this people who, styled “ Hindd Khokhar and Gabr wretches,” in the 
work above quoted {see page 1106, and note to page 656), took possession of Labor after 
the MughaJs sacked it in 639 H. (1241-42 A. D.). It was the Khokhars against 
whom the TJldgh Khdn-i-A’zam, afterwards Sultan Ghiyds-ud-Din, Balban, was s6nt 
in 644 H. (1246-47 A.D.), from the banks of the Sddhard, into the Jud Hills and 


Jhilam {ibid., page 678- Elliot, Vol. II., page 347). 


iflicte'd i 


upon the occasions . ah<»te 


upon tha occasio:^ . ahMC^ 

^hdh’s dominions, under Chandarii their^l^ chief, the KhoUiars rev 

Sultdn’s authority. The outbreak began to assume such threatening pr6|^i^e^ 

that Malik Tatdr Khdn, the Governor of the Panj-db, had to move against ‘ 

He subsequently succeeded in suppressing the outbreak for the time, but they werd 
the cause of great disorders in the Ldhor province during the reigns of the lad; 
Tughlak kings of Dihli, and in the reign of Sultdn Mubdrak Shah of the Sayyid 
dynasty. The notorious -Shaikhd and Jasrath were Khokhars, not Gakhaps. 
Shaikhd is said to have been the general name by which the chiefs of the tribe styled 
themselves, because, as the historian says, “being Hindis by descent, they had 
“become converts tolsldm;* hence Jasrath is often styled Jasrath Shaikhd.” In 
every history in which they are named the word is written Khokhar, Kokar, or Kukdr, 
as already noticed. In 796 H. (1393-94 A.D.), Shaikhd, the "father, gained possession 
of Ldhor. The Khokhars defeated the royal troops upon several occasions, and were 
alqp sometimes defeated themselves and dispersed to tWr fastnesses in the hills, but 
the distraction which prevailed in all the provinces of the Dihli empire at that period 
enabled them again to recover themselves. 


* Hiodd proseljtM to Mobammaduiism wore Always styled ** Shaikh.” 
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When the Amir Tlmtir, the GArgdn, in 801 H. (1398-99 A.D.) crossed the Indus to 
invade Ilindtistdn, Shaikhd, the Kokar, as the Avord is written in the Zafar-Ndmah, 
had reduced the provinces of Liihor and Dibdl-pur under his sway ; and, when Timtir 
marched from Tulambah (in the jMultdn district) eastwards towards the Blah, he en- 
countered Nusrat, the Kokar, brother of Shaiklni, who retired, with 2,000 of his fol- 
lowers, into a stronghold situated on a great kol or lake, north of Multan, but he was 
attacked and overthrown, and he disappeared. 

Shaikhd, 'his brother, subsequently, presented himself to Timiir, who treated him 
with honour, and allowed him to retain possession of Labor and its dependencies ; and 
the Khokhar chief acted as his guide, and accompanied him cvcrywliere during his 
incui’sion into Hindustan, as far as the Do-dbah between the rivers Jdn (Jamna) and 
Gang (Ganges). From thence, at his own request, in order to regulate the alfairs of 
his possessions, Shaikhd was permitted to return to Ldhor, promising that on the Amfr 
reaching the Bidh, or river of Ldhor, as it is also called, on his return, he would present 
himself again. “ In Hinddstdn,” says the author of the Zafar-Ndmah, “ wherever 
“ Hindiis had pleaded connection Avith the Kokars, or of being their clients or de- 
** pendents, their lives and property Avcrc ahvays spared.” 

Amir Timur set out on his return to the Panj-db along the skirts of the Siwdlikh 
mountains (the outer Himdlayas, bounding the Panj-db and Hindustdri on the north 
and north-Avest), sending bodies of his troops into the dilferent Dara’lis, devastating 
the country and slaying the infidels. 

Shaikhd, however, for some reason or other, had neglected to jircsent himself, as 
he promised ; and, moreover, scA^eral officers of rank, on their Aray from Mdward-un- 
Nahr to join Timur in Ilindustdn, who had passed through Ldhor, he also neglected to 
pay any attention to, or even to notice. Timilr’s Avrath was roused ; and he determined 
to punish him for his ingratitude* At first, a relative of Shaikhd was encountered ; 
and he aams attacked, and some 2,000 of his folloAV'crs, who are styled “ Gabrs ” by 
the author (but he did not intend them to be taken for “ lire worshippers,” merely 
meaning infidels), Avere put to the sword. A force Avas then despatched against Labor, 
with directions to take possession of it, seize Shaikhd, the Kokar, and liring him in. 
This Avas done ; and he and his family were captured. What became of him docs not 
appear ; but some say he died a natural death, Avhile others state that Shaikhd was put 
to death by Timur’s command, and that .Tasrath was imprisoned at Samr-kand, 
and, some years subsequently, was set at liberty, and returned home again, but there 
is no mention that therfather Avas caiTied away captive, and it is very improbable that 
ho was spared ; but he is not again mentioned in the Zafar-Ndmah. 

Jasrath, his son, having put Ju's brother, Shdti by name, to death, seized upon 
Jdlandhar and Kaldndr, and began to aspire to the sovereignty of Hindustan. He 
endeavoured to gain possession of Sahrind, but that strong place was defended by 
Sultan Shdh, Lodi, and Jasrath Avas unable to take it. In Rajab, the seventh month, 
821 n. (1121 A.D,), SuMn Mubarak Shdh moved from Dihli against him; and as 
the Sultan advanced Jasrath retired, untU he reached the Sutlaj, crossed to the west 
^^4tnk, and secured all the boats. For forty days the opposing forces remained facing 
^ch other ; and, at last, Mubarak Shdh marched along the banks to Kdbul-piir, Jai^tn 
and his forces marching parallel to him. In ShaAvvrdl, the tenth month, Mubdrak 
Shdh succeeded in crossing ; and Jasrath was defeated, and compelled to retire upon 
Jdlandliar AA’ith considerable loss of men and baggage. Mubdrak Shdh pursued him, 
upon which Jasrath crossed the Chin-db, and rctired into the hills. The Hindi! Rdjah 
of Jainmiin, Rd’e Bhalira, presented himself to the Sidtdn, and guided him toThankir, 
the greatest of the Khokhar strongholds. This Avas occupied, and devastated, and 
Jasrath’s folloAvers dispersed among the hills; but numbers of them were taken 
prisoners. 

In tlic first month of 825 H. (1122 A.!).), having quelled this rebellion, as he 
imagmed, ]\rubdrak Shdh mareluul to Ldhor, Avhich had been reduced to a state of 
utter desolation — a complete Avilderness, it is said. He remained there some time to 
alloAv of its being put into a state of dcfeneci again, gave orders for its restoration, and 
returned to Dihli, leaving at Liihor a garnson of 2,000 cavalry. 

The iiequircrnent of such powiT as .Jasrath, the Khokhar, had now attained wa? 
owing 1o tlso disorder Avliich had reigned in the Dihli kingdom for many years p^t» 
and in tlu; chantries nortli and west. Sultan ’Ali Shdh of Kash-mir, son of Sikandar- 
i-But-Shikaa, oi- “ The Idol Breaker,” avJio succeeded the latter in 820 H. (1417 A.H.)* 
sulisequcutly set out on a pilgrimage, delt^gating his authority to his brothelr, Zain-uL 
’Aliidaiti. When Sultan ’All Shdh returned, lie wished to resume it, hut his brt)th0r 
refused to resign the sovereignty. ’Ali Shdh determined to recover it ; and ho sought : 
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the aid of the Rdjah of Jammtin, Avhosc daughter he had married. With his help, 
SuMu ’All Shdh succeeded in dispossessing Zain-ul-’Abidain, hut his success was 
merely temporary, for Zain-ul-’Ahidain sought the aid of Jasrath, the Khokhar, whosh 
brother, it is stated, Sulhin ’All Shslh, had previously slain. Indeed, some writers 
affirm that Jasrath had, previous 'to this, waylaid Sultan ’Ali Shah on his return from 
his pilgrimage, had defeated the Siiltdn and his followers, and plundered him of all he 
possessed. 

Zain-ul-’'Ahidain, and his Khokhar ally, marched from Sial-Kot against Sultdn 

* AH Shah, encountered him in battle, overthrew him, and made him captive. Zain- 
ul-’Ahidain imprisoned his brother in the Pakhla’i district, a part of the Kash-mir 
dominions at that period; and, in confinement, he died in 820 H. (l<l!23 A.D.), but 
some say in the following year. 

It must not be forgotten that it was at this period of disturhanco, in the begi nning 
of the reign of Zain-ul-’Abidain, who ruled for lifty-two years, that the Gakhars, 
according to Abu-1-Fazl, obtained the difficult tract of comiiry lying immediately 
below the Snowy Mountains referred to by Babar Biidshdb. 

It Avas with Sultan Zain-ul-’Abidain’s aid and connivance, for the efficient aid 
rendered to lum by Jasrath, that the latter was able to carry on Avar against the 
Sultilns of Bihli, Avhoso kingdom was rent by internal disorder : consequently, after 
the departure of Sulhin Mubarak Shah, Jasrath’s rebellion still continued, and went 
on during the whole thirteen years of that Sull/in’s stormy reign, who died in 837 H. 
(Idi23 A.D.) ; and once he j)cnelrated as far east as Samanah. Muhammad Shdh, 
the nepheAV and adopted son of Mubarak Slnih, succeeded ; and the Khokhars were 
still unsubdued. In 845 II. (1441-42 A.l).), Avhen ihe Langdh Jats broke out at 
Multan, the affairs of the Dihli empire became still more distracted, and there Avas a 
general scramble for poAver. In that year, the Sultdn made Malik Bahlul, the Lodi, 
governor of Labor and l)ibal-pur, and directed hijn to reduce Jasrath, the Khokhar. 
The latter noAV entered into an understanding Avith Malik Bahlul, and flattered him 
with hopes of occupying the Dihli throne ; and now, it is said, that hope first entered 
the breast of Bahliil, Avho began to summon his Afgluln tribesmen to join him, which 
they did in great numbers. 

From this time Ave hear no more of Jasrath’s rebellion, and he disappears from the 
arena, and the poAV(ir of the Khokhars rapidly declined. Sultan Muhammad Shah died 
in 847 11. (1443-44 A.D.) ; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, his son, a very Aveak prince, succeeded 
him; but, in 852 If. (1418-49 A.D.), he abandoned Dihli, and retired to .Buda’iin. 
In A55 II. (1451 A.D.), Malik Bahlul Avas invited to come and take possession of 
Dihli; and ’Ala-ud-Din resigned the sovereignty to him, contenting himself with 
Budd’un. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of the two best knoAvn Khokhar chiefs, who, 
and whose tribe, have hitherto been mistaken, except by the native writers, for 
Gakhars. 

The reason Avhy persons unacquainted with the existence of the two distinct tribes, 
and their history, have fallen into these terrible errors, like Doav and Briggs, is, that, 
in the Persian language, in Avhieh ninety and nine histories of India are written, it is 
not usual to make atjy distinction between the letters “ Ic ” and g conse- 
quently, these tAvo translators, having probably heard of Gakhars from their being better 
known in modern times, immediately jumped to the conclusion tliat the word thej 
found in the original of their author, Firishtah, must be “ Crlckers ” and “ GhuMurs, 
wher'cas,in the original, the AA’ord is Avritten and sometimes ThoscMubammadan. 
Avriters, on the other hand, who Avere of foreign descent, or had come from the west 
and taken up their residence in Hind, pass over the Persian equivalent of the Sanskrit 
letters “ kh ” and “ gh” and write the word Kokar, — and sometimes Kokiir, — 

as in the Tarikh-i-Alfi, and other histories, but those, who knew the sound of the 
Sanskrit letter, ahvays write or Abu-1-Fazl invariably writes it according 

to the first mode, as Avell as many other Avriters, while some, again, AivTi to it aceprding 
to the latter form. 'I’he Avord Gakliar, on the contrary, by such writers as Abu-1- 
Fazl, is invariably written and marking the “ g ” and “ »•,” so that there 
can bo no mistake, Avhilo some, foreigners chiefly, AA'ritc it and : hence 

Gakhars might bo mistaken for Khokhars, but not the latter for Gakhars. 

In ncaidy every volume of Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” the words KhokliM, 
Khokar, Kokar, and Kukdr, appear as they are written in the A'arious original histories 

* from Avhicli his extracts Avere taken, but, in many places, he, or his editor for him, has 
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put “ Gakkhurs ” m trackots, and, sometimes, “ Oakara** thus altering the originals 
Ifhioh had been eorreotly translated, as at pages 232, 233, 236, 294, 297, 322, 347, of 
Vol. II. ; while, in the Appendix, page 447, 31riggs’ translation is used. In one place 
occurs the foolish note referred to at page 361 of these “ N&tcs,” while in the same 
events, related in extracts taken from otlier native writers, in that very same volume, 
the words are allowed to stand without turning them into “ Gakkhurs,” as at pages 
396, 653, and 503, thus showing the state of uncertainty the translator was in. See, 
for example, Vol. III., at pages 416, 486, 610, and 520, and in Vol. IV., pages 36, 64, 
and 65, where the originals are not altered, but, in Vol. VI., pages 219 and 568, they 
are again made “ Gukkurs” and “Gakkhars” of. In Vol. V., page 11, the Gakhars 
are turned into Kakar Afghans, but, at pages 163 to 160, we have “ Kokars ” again. 

I hope, before long, if time permits, to make use of the materials which, for the 
greater j)art of my life, I have been collecting for a history of Muhammadan India, 
when I shall be able to enter more fully into the subject of Khokhars and Gakhars ; 
but, in the meantime, I am quite prepared to show, from the Muhammadan authors, 
in the original, that in nearly, if not in every instance, from the earliest times up to 
the invasion of the Sind-Sdgar Do-slbah in 925 11. (1519 A.I).), by Biibar Badshdh, 
the Gakhars have been mistaken for the once very powerful tribe of Khokhar, by 
every English translator or writer, save Sir 'll. Elliot, who, after rendering the word 
correctly, with rare inconsistency, altered it incorrectly. 

Inquire of a Khokhar whether he accounts himself a Gakhar : — a good test of the 
correctness of what I have herein stated. 

To return to the details of the route, after this long, but necessary digression.* 

“ Leaving Tita’i, or Tiia’i Mena’h, you proceed six kuroh in the direction of north- 
east, to Trag, a village peopled by the Awan-Kar Jats ; and from’Trag another kuroh 
and a half farther in the same direction brings you to Mihr Shah.f You then go 
another two kuroh in the same direction to Musulni then two kuroh farther, still 
in the same direction as before, k) Mando Khel, and, midway on the road thither, you 
cross a little river, which comes from the left hand, runs to the right, and unites with 
the Sind. Erom Mando Khel you proceed one kuroh and a half to Khadduzi,§ situated 
on the banks of the Sind ; then you go one kuroh and a half in tlui direction of north, 
to Chiclulli;|| two kuroh farther in the same direction toKot;^ and another two 
kuroh, in much the same direction as before, to Kala-Bagh, formerly calhxl Kard- 
Bdgh. 

“ This is a considerable town situated on the west bank** of the Sind, and is under 
the rule of Surkli-ru Khun, Afghan, of the Bang! Khel branch of the Khataks. The 


* See pjvgf; 343. 

•j* “ M<4iur SliJibwftlee ” of the nmps. In former time.*?, about the period that tho Niiizi tribe first settled in 
these pirts, the bed of tlu; river of Kurma’li wa.s very much hi;^)ier tliun now, and cutting for itself a deeper 
channel through the J'angaey or Tang Dara’h. \Mien in flood, the waters are said to have spread, at times, as 
far north as this laying tho country under water, the channel of the before-mentioned river, likewise^ 

not being sullioiontly large to carry off the ovei flow, while the waters of the Indus, meeting those of the 
Kunnah river, also tended to force tlmin back. Since the Ko-c Wala’h has existed, these floods have 
lessened, or altogether ceased, except under (exceptional eircuiiLstanoes. 

Wala’h, as already noticed, means a canal cut from a river, but, in the vitiated i’us'hto of these p^lks, it is 
turnc<l into Wi'uL 

J MiLsiarn, now corrupted into Mushani, is (ho name of a section of tho Nitizi tribe ; and this village, or rather, 
cluster of villages, is also known as Kamar Mushani, hut, in the Indian Atlas map, it appears as “Kummare’* 
only. Mando Kliel is the name of another offshod of the Kiazi tribe: “Manda” Khel is incorrect. 

The Sayyid, Ghiilam Muhammad, referred to at page 36, and in other places in tJiis work, when returning 
from Kabul by way of Pes’hawar, Koliat, Makhacl, and luila-Jlagh, mentioned farther on (at page 379, note J), 
procce<led <lown the Indus from Kiila-llagh, by land, for the Isii Khel village. lie says : “ On the way there 
was a village of the Mushani Afghans, who ar(^ highway robbers. It is culled Deli-i-Kanbar (the Kamar or 
Kaiiibar of others). The country round is densely covered with tamarisk and travellers and 

kajUah^y having to pass through \hewd janrjahy an; waylaid and plundered by thoMushanis, who attacked mo 
" and my X)arly likewise, and carried off gi*eat iiart of our property. 1 was wounded in defending niy own ; and 
“ ten p(irsoiis, among my servants and companions, and two camels, were also wounded. I was obliged to halt 
for fourteen clays at the ’Isg Khel village, which is eighteen kos below Kjila-Ihigh, to get cured of my wounds. 
'Fhe^lsa Khel are most kind, friendly, and worthy people. Wc then proceeded to lOiassdr, from which place 
the village* known as Biluts-i-Sadat (Biluts of the Sayyids) is distant four kos ; and then continued OUT 
journey towards the Dera’h of Isma’il Khan.” 

£ This is turned into “ Bhodazaie ” in the map referred to. 

I Chicbali is the nam(3 of a long and difficult pass, the bed of a water-course, leading into Tsautara^h firom 
’Isa Khel, and to Koha|; by the Kuna’h-i-Gao I’ass, noticed farther on. See Babar’s raid mentioned at 
page 360. ^ 

% Kot is the ‘‘Kot Chundana” of tho map. 

** This place was formerly known as Karfl-B&gh, and betokens Turkish occupation. I have iilreadj^' 
jDaentloned, that, from tho time of the downfall of the Khwarazmi Turks in the of the Chingiz B3 iAd^ 



most valuable commodities of the Kohistdn are brought here for sale, and the com*.,^ 
modities of Kdbul and Hind are also disposed of. » v 

« West of the town is a range of lofty hills, in wliich rock salt of a red colour is 
produced, and also a reddish cai*th from which they extract native alum, like unto 
sugar-candy in appearance, which is called zdyh-i-sajed in Persian, and phalJciri in 
Hindi ; and in the manufacture thereof the inhabitants arc occupied. These products 
are taken away by traders into all parts for sale. 

« On the way from the Dera’li of Isma’il Klian to Hang-pur, tlie mountain tracts on 
the left hand show themselves at some distance off, and tlie Sind river, likewise, flows 
at a considerahlo distance on the right hand. Prom Ksithh-gar to Biluts, the moun- 
tains on tlie left hand rise near by ; and the Sind flows on the right, at about seven or 
eight kuroh distance. In tlie same manner, as far as Jinda or Jinda’h* the river is 
similarly distant, and the mountains on the left lie away from the road, while from 
Tita’i to Mando Khcl, on the contraiy, the mountains rise near, and the river flows at 
a distance on the right. Prom Ivhadduzi to Kiila-Bagh you proceed along by the river 
bank. 

“ Prom K.^lsi-Bilgh two roads branch off. The right-hand one leads to Makhad 
across the Sind ; the left-hand one, now to be described, leads to Kiiliul. Prom KuMI 
Bsigh you proceed four kuroh in the direction of north, and reach the Beran Wstni,f 
which is a small river, running from ivest to east, and (ailing into the Sind. This 
river, Irom it proximity to the salt hills, is also salt ; and a hill containing a mine of 
salt lies near by on the left-hand side of the road. Here also they obtain the red 
earth from which alum is extracted. 

At this point the territory of the Bangi Kliel Khataks terminates in tliis direction, 
and it may be well therefore to briefly notice them and their country.” 


to within a short period of the accession of the Lodi clynasty, great part of the western Panj-ab was held by 
'Puiks, :is Jljihar Hadshah likewise mentions. The Hindi translation of Kara, the Turkish for black, etc., is 
Kala — Kakl-Bagh. As the 'I'urks weak, througli the lm‘aking uj) of the empire of the direct 

descend Jint.s of Timur, con.soquont on tlic inroads of flic Uzljak portion of the Turkish race, and just before 
the acejuisilion of Kalml by Ihiiiar llmlshali, the Afgli.aii tribes and Hiudkis began to wax strong; and they, 
especially the former, began to apjiropriate largo tracts of eoiintry towards the ludug. When the Niazi AfglianB 
had been nearly aiiiiihilaltnl, as related in <lie notice of that tribe, tho Ilindkis around b(‘gan to raise their heads, 
and to follow the e\am|)le of tho Afghans. ^ 

According to Hiii’at Khan, the Kathar, Kali-Bagh luus not been in existence three hundred years; and he 
states that it was founded .suh.seipient t(» the destriictiou of Dhan-Kot, which was swept away by nu inundation 
of the Indus. It is straiigij that, in saying this, he did not discover that ho conn>leleIy contradicted a former 
statcnioiit, and that he did not oorreet liis previous blunder. It will be remembered that Dhan-Kot is the 
place whither the Niazis fled after their dijfeat at Anhalah, ainl it \vas at Dhan-Kot that the Khwajah, Wais, 
the Sarwani, Islam Shah’s <.!oinmander, .sent in pursuit, was d^ifeahal by them. Now, as Dhan-Kot was swept 
away siihserjuaU to that tinm (J)o(i 11.=:= 1549 A.D.), it is very evident that what Ilai’jit Khan now calls “ Dlian- 
“ Kot,a mile and a half N.K. ofKala-Bagh ” (the “ Daufjotv. Sir” of the map.s, and Diiu/ot” of MacGregor), 
which he sJiys is “the uleiitieal place in which the Nhizis took .shelter,’' cannot possibly he the identical 
place, l)»H!ause he liim.self stahbs that it was subsequently swept away by the Indus, lie, however, did not 
perceive his mistake, neither did it occur to him that Dhan-Kot and “ Din-gotah ” wore two totally diflerent 
places. 

After Dhan-Kot of the Niazis had been swept away, one of the head men of tho Awan tribe of Hindkis, who 
appear to have bei?n vassals of the Niazis, took ux> his rosidence, and built for liimself a dwelling, on the spot 
ivherc3 Kala-Bagli now stands, which site must, evidently, have previously borne the same name. By 
degrees, a town sprung up arouiul, which, on account of its favourable iiosition, and nearness to the .salt mines, 
went on increasing. 

• As previously noticed, this place is written Cliinda’li or Chinda, in two copies of the original. See note 
page 342. 

Let us see what changes liavo taken place since 1864, much less since tluise surveys were made. 'I'lio Indus 
in that year flowed close under Biluts, and was but five miles distant from Kathh-gar ; and instead of being 
distant on tho right hand (east), as in the time of these surveys, between Tita’i aud Mando Kliel, it was aa 
close to it os it was to Khadduzi immcidiatcly above. The river now makes a bend towards the west, hi tha 
dir(*ction of the mountains, ami separates into several channels just above Khaddiizi, one of which flows close 
to Mando Klicl. The whole unite just to the north of the point of junction of tlic river of Kurma’h with tho 
Indus, and, a lew miles lower down, tho Indus again separates into several channels. One idiannel, which, 
appears to have been the main one at the time these surveys were made, lies about two miles west of Mian-wali, 
and ig no less than eighteen miles east of the we.sternmost channel at the iircscnt thne. If such be the c|pUQges 
in the space of less than a century, how can wc expect to find on or near the bank.s of the Indus places moniioned 
as situated thereon eight centuries ago, or oven two centuries since, much less over two thousand years ago, 
unless tho river carried such places, uninjured, along with it in all its changes ? During a period of six or 
seven years before 1864, the Indus again began to encroach eastwards, submerging many villages ; aud, during 
fkat period, it shifted its course just eight miles from west to east. This part of its course, where it issues from, 
its narrow, rocky channel, into a flat country, is more liable to change. 

Between Kattih-gar and BiliUs tho river, which, when these surveys wore made, was seven or eight kuroh 
<listiint from the road, js now within one. 

• t This river’s bed is indicated in the map, but it is not mentioned by name. 'Ihis is a branch of what Wood 
the Luu rivulet.’* Salt, In Sanskrit, is /on, and it would be, correctly, the Lon or Salt rivulet. 
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The BANof Khel Khataks. 

The Bang! Khel seetion of the Khatak tribe is desconded’from Sagharaey, son of 
Boliik, one of the two sons of Lukman, alias Khatak. The other brother, and the 
eldest, was named Tormjin ; and from him the main branch of the Khatak tribe is 
descended. The other branches of the Saghari Boldks are not so ■well known as the 
Bang! Khel, nor arc they so numerous. Both branches of the Kliataks, the Tormtin 
Taris and the Saghari Bang! Khel, used, in former times, to carry their depredations 
across the Sind into the Sind-Sslgar Do-abah of the Panj-ab, as far east as Bbarah and 
Shiish-}tb on tlio Jbilam, but, subsequently, they had to ^vithdraw again to the banks 
of the Sind, where some of the Sdgharis are still located about Nil-ab.* 

“ The Bangi Khel amount to about 6,000 or 7,000 families, and dwell in the moun- 
tain tracts to the west of the Sind river. Tlieir territory, from north to south, is just 
thirty kuroh in length, and between ton and twelve kuroh in breadth, from west to 
east. The sarddr or chief of this sub-tribe, Surkh-rd Khan by name, dwells at the 
town of Kdbl-Bagh. Ke pays a sum of 6,000 rupis yearly, as 'iishr or a tenth, into 
the treasury of Timtir Shah, Sadozi, Durrani, Badslulh of Kabul ; and he has to furnish 
a contingent of 200 horsemen to the Bddshdh’s army.” 

The Khatak historian, Muhammad Afzal Khun, in his work, calls this place Bdgh of 
the Awdns, not because it was ever “ granted to them rent free for ever by tin; Emperor 
“ Siiltan Mahmdd,” as some have lately assured us, but because it Avas chiefly peopled 
by Awdns, who also held lands at this period in the Zeriin Dara’b, as moitioned at 
page 81. Bdgh had been held by the Khataks in j&gir or feudal tenure, for 
n^rly a century before these surveys were made, and Avas still held by a Khatak, as 
preA'iously stated above.^ 

The Prince, Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahadur, who subsequently succeeded to the throne of 
Dihli, under the title of Shah-i-’Alam, Babsidur Shdh, Avhilc acting as Subah-ddr of 
the Kdbul proAunce immediately before his father’s death, sustained many losses at 
the hands of the Afghan tribes of these parts. 

Afzal Khdn gives graphic and interesting accounts of the events of this period, and 
of the Shdh-Zddah, Shdb-i-’Alam, Bahddur’s molNsments in these parts, at which time, 
however, he did not “s*ettlc Kdbul,” neither did he “reduce Banu, Khost, and Daur,” 
as Hai’dt Khdn, the Kathar, tells us in his book ; for they were never reduced by 
him. Kdbul, in fact all the territories west of the Indus appertaining to the Dihli 
empire, a.s well as other parts, were, at this time in a most unsettled state. 

Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur, was induced by Bahrdm, Kliatak, Khush-hdl Khdn’s 
degenerate son, in order to ingratiate himself if possible Avith the Mughals to the 
detriment of his nephew, Muhammad Afzal Khdn, to proceed into Bannxi, and to 
annex that territory, pretending that he would put the Prince in possession of it. He 
advised him to take the Bangas’h route ; and by that way he took him into Dawar, 
and then into Bannd. This was in 1112 H. (1700-1701 A.D.). By the time 
the Prince entered the Bannd territory he had expended four Idkhs of rdpis in 
bribing the Afghdns — getting them “ to come in,” as it was lately called — ^and, after 
all, he found things quite different from what Bahrdm had represented to him. 

Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahddur, passed the winter in Bannu, and afterwards retired tOAA^rds 
Kdbul. It was on this occasion, on reaching the Hasan Tangaey, that he met with 
the opposition mentioned previously at page 00, note J. t 

Afzal Khdn says — and he was an actor in, and eye-witness of, most of the events he 
relates — “soon after, on the Prince returning tlwough the Khaibar to Akofah, I 
“ [Afzal] received instructions to hasten to Kohdt, and join the imperial officers sent to 
the relief of Isdlat Khdn, the Gakhar, who had been expelled by the Bunntitsls, and 
“ had been obliged to take shelter in the fort of Tang. 

“ When the Prince jpassed through DaAvar from Bannd, on his march to Kdbtd, 

“ previously referred to, ho left a thdnah or post there, under the Sayyid, Husain, 
one of the Sayyids of Bdrhah, who were famed fa|; their valour, but he, likewise, 

** was blockaded in the fort — ^tho erection of which had been commenced on that ; 


• The Bang! Ivhel now inhabit the tract of country extending from the • Benin- W&ni riArer to 'within a foW; 
inile.s of Makhnd on thu opposite sido of the Indus. See Boute Eighty-seven. A short aeoOQnt*of the descent 
of the Khatuk tribe will bo found farther on, at the end of the Eighty-first Route. 

t See also note pftgc 376, and MacGregor’s “Central Asia,” Part I,, Vol. 1, page 406, for some strange * 
' historical information. 



occasion by ShAb-i-’Alam, Bahddur, but which had not })Con quite completed — by 
the Shitaks of Bannii, in combination ^th the Marwats, who had combined to 
expel tlie Mughal commanders from the Bannii territory. Ai’t(T several encounters 
had taken place, Sayyid Husain and his troops had to capitulat{; ; ami the Afghdn 
** Maliks of Bannu and Marvvat, according to the t(!rrns, (londiuihul liini atid his 
** force safely out of Dawar and tlie Banni'i district, as far as the; d(;lilc of the 
’Tsa Khel Niazis, on tlie Mu’azzam Nagar route.” The Tangaey, or Tang Dara’h, 
where the river of KurmaTi pierces the Koh-i-Surkh, or Itafa Koh, to join tlie Indus, 
is here referred to.* * * § 

Nothing, therefore, could be effected with regard to Bannii, all hough tlie Prince 
had mov(;d to Kohat to support his officers there ; and he gavi^ orders to abandon the 
attempt; dismissed Af/al Khdn to provide for keeping open the llesa’i route leading 
to Pes’hawar and Kabul, saying, that lu?, himself, would [lass Hie summer of 1113 H. 
(1701-2 A.l).) in Zeran and Karman, which he did, as related in Seidion Second, 
note t, page 82. 

He subsequently determined to make another effort to setth? the Bannii territory. 
Having passed tlie summer as proposed, he despatched thi; ehief part of his force, 
under ’Ali Ri/ii, an incapable upstart, in advance, by way of Buland Khel, as pre- 
viously related at Jiage 84, note J, hut, his troops having Ix'en didealed, he set out, in 
person, to imdeavoiir to reach Bannii by the Dawar route from Khost. IMie VVaziris 
occupied tlie road in his tront; and it was only by mi'aus of NasirKhan [subsequently, 
Subah-durof Kabul], wbo accompanied him, and was well ae(|uainted with the country 
and peophi, that an arrangement was entered into Avith the VV aziris,t and he brought 
tho Prince into Bannii. 


Afzal Khiin says : — 

“ Witiiout making any stay therein, the Prince moved by iiaka’i of the Marwats 
into tlie ’Isii Khel country ; and, in 1114 H. (1702-3 A.l).;[.), moved to Bagh of the 
Awiins [in order to get to Pes’hawar that way], but both routes were closed against 
him ; and the forces accompanying him [tho number not mentioned] were reduced 
to great straits, for every day the Bang! Khel, and other Saghari Khataks, and the 
Tsautara’h§ people, attacked and harassed them, and very few of the camels, horses, 
and other cattle lielonging to the troops, avci’c left to them : nearly the whole wore 
carried off. 

“ I was riqicatcdly sent for [he was a feudatory of the Mughals], but did not wish 
to go, as I Avas not on good terms with the BakaAval [Purveyor], Muhammad Husain, 
but I had a sincere regard for Niisir Khiin, and sent a message to him by one of my 
horsemen, intimating that, if ho thought it advisable to semi for mo, I would come, 
but that 1 could not obey tho summons of any one else. Tho different Amirs with 
the Prince asked him to summon me; and the Prince conferred with Niisir Khdn 
about it, who promised to produce me in five days. Shiih-i-’Alam, Bahadur, was sur- 
prised to find that Ndsir Khan could effect what others could not, and commanded 
him to write to mo, which he did. 

“ I had gone from S’hiidi-pur to Khair-dbad at the time, so I rode post haste to 
Lachi. Some of the Prince’s families, who were at Kohat, and were unable to get 
out therefrom, I sent for from thence, and, escorting tlicm by the Siigliari and Bangf 
Khel route, had them conducted to the Prince’s camp at Bagh. I then marched from 
Ldchi to Blit ; and from thence to Fatli-pur of Tsautara’h, by the Kiinah-i-Gao [defile 
and pass]. 11 Bahrdm,^ on this, fled from Tsautara’h, with the Kluvarama’li people, 


• See also note page 440. 

f That is to say, they had to be bought over to allow the Prince to proceed. 

t The year 1114 H. began on tho Kith May, 1702, A.D. 

§ Tsautai;fi’h is the name of a small tract of the Kha^ak territory, surrounded by stony hills, chiefly peopled 
by the Barak section of that tribe. It is nearly iiinetoon miles in length from west to east, and varies in 
breadth from about four miles to over eight. It contains a number of ravines. Tho Chichalacy pass, men* 
tioned farther on, leads out of it into "Isd Khel. It is always incorrectly spelt in our maps and gazetteers, in 
local, and other, reports, and by those who cannot pronounce tho Pus’hto letters, as “ ChaoutrUj^ which is quite 
unknown to its people. It was to the hills of Tsautara’h that the ’Is& Khel retired when Babar Badsh&h made 
a raid upon them, as related in the notice of the Niazis at page 360. 

II Signifying, in Persian, but not in Pus’&o, the “ Cow’s Podox.” This is the name of a long and narrow 
defile and pass, between low hills, on the rood between Tsautara’h and Kohat, and is a little over ten miles in 
length altogether. The pass itself, or thq podex, is a great cleft in the rocks about fifty feet in depth ; and, 
in sohio places, it is so narrow that wheeled carriages could not pass, but it was, and still is, as here shown, 

S uite practicable for horse and foot, and camels, and is capable of much improvement. In the possession of a 
etermined enemy it would be very difficult to force. 

, IT Bahr&m here referred to is the uncle of the writer, and the degenerate son of Khu8h«i)ifil Kh&n, the iapinua 
Khatak chief, w|m) Buffered so much, as well as the Khatak trib^ through ^the intrigues and misconduct of this 
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aud entered the Lowd-Gliar, and most of the Taris* came over to me. I left my 
followers at Fath-pur; aud, on the 9th of BamariLn [of same year], by way of 
ChicluUaey [mentioned ui this route], with 40 horsemen, I set out for the Shdh-Zsidah, 
Shdh-i-’Alam Bahadur’s camp. 

“ When I reached the Chiclnilaey Dara’h, the Tsautara’li people were then actually 
bringing along by tlie very road I was proceeding herds of horses ; and Avheii I came 
up to them I tooic them from them and siicured the animals. When we reached the 
entrance to tlio Chiehnlaey Gluis’haey,* I found that tlie Tsautara’li people had carried 
off from the Shah-Zjidah’s camp a whole (jaravan of horses, mules, and other cattle, 
and the owmnvs of them reinaiiu'd at the place where the cattle had been stolen from 
them. It was the time of afternoon prayer; and when the (iaravan people saw me 
they cried out that T would ludp them. I sot out after the Tsautara’h ])eoplc, and, 
when it was daik, I came up with them ; and they, knowing we were Afghans, though 
not how few men I had along with me, gave up tlie cattle upon my ordering them to 
do so, and saying wlio T was. They numbered about 300 men, and were armed with 
firearms. Having laden tli<‘, property of the caravan people on the restored cattle, I 
set out, and readied Nsi.sir Khan’s ennij) [his <]uaricrs in the Prince’s camp] when one 
■watch of the night had passed. Nasir Khan came forth to receive me, embraced me, 
and kissed me on tlie lieard. Ho tlien wrote, reporting my arrival to the Shah- 
Zadah ; and, n<“xt morning, acc-ording to his eommand, I waited on him, and was well 
received, Imt IMnlianimad llusain, the Bakawal, was much vexed lliereat. That same 
day he had had a seizure, and his eyes, mouth, and hands, Averc all distorted. He 
tried to get mo to come to him, hut f would not; and, out of revenge, lie sent for 
Bahrain, who had heou reduced to straits ; for the forces I had left in Tsautara’h had 
comphilely hemmed him in. He arrivi'd, and presented himscir before the Slidh- 
Zddah ; and the lat ter smit for me, and directed me to make arrangements so that 


eon in piirlicular. Morn him will ho found farther on, and in tho notice of Kluish-hal Kh;in, prefixed 

to his poorns in my “ Poetry of the* Af^^hans,” page 142. 

♦ The river, known as I he Ohiehiilaey, j^ves name to this long defih^ and ghas’haey or pass, which leads 
from the TsaKhel eountry into Tsiuitarah, and from thence to Kolult by the Kunah-i-dao, previously described. 
The riv(‘r Lake.s its rise in tht; inonnlain range of the Lowa-Gliar, bounding Tsautara’b on the south and south- 
east, and about a mile ami a half north of Sar-aoliey — tlie “ ’* of tlio map — iu*ar which place it 

receives a I'eedor from the w(‘stward. This river’s bed on leaving tin; mountains, on the south side of tho 
pass towards T.si Khel, separates into a numhor of channels, spreading out like a fan towards tho banks 
of the Indus, which chanm’Is exttaid along its hanks from Kot to Khaddu/i, a distance of nearly six 
miles, thus indicating the volnino of wat(*r that rushes down in lime of floods. At otlier times its bed, 
before sejiarating into ehaiinel.s, is fVom about one hundpcd ami eighty to two hundred yards in breadth, and 
the sfrouiii, which is c'lear ami shallow, not more than about three or four yards hroad, sometimes more. 

Tlie ])ass follows tiic course of the river, and near the village of Kot-ka’i, on the right-imml side as you 
proceed, the defile begins to narrow. At tho crest of the first range crossed, it is only from six to seven feet 
wide, and in this manrnT extends for about sixty yards or more, with high cliffs on citlicr side. At one place, 
in front of the chasm, where the. jiiissjige is about six or seven yards broad, there are the holes in which great 
wooden l)i*ams wiu’o jdaced when the Afglians raised saagars or breastworks to close the pass. After one has 
passed through this narrow chasm, the hills begin to receile on either hand, and are much lower. 

You continue to follow the course of the Chichalaey river, which is now a considerable stream ; and, after it 
receives a tributary from tlie. small dara’li on the left hand, bends to the right, towards the hamlet of Ja’far 
Mela’h, and the defihi again narrows, with cliffs towering over head, to about six or seven yards, in some places 
winding conshlerably, down which, when the stream rises, tho water rushes, l•(;udering it highly dangerous. 
This is a very strong part of tlie defih?, and would lie dilHcult to force. 

The road, if such it can be calhid, continues in much the same manner, widening in some places, until you 
reach Sar-aoUiy, within a mile or two of which the lieight of the hills decreases, and tho way becomes more 
0|)eri. At iSar-aobey another track branches off to tlie eastwards of that village, called the Wala’Ji road, 
which is sonietimes followed in preference. 

After leaving Sar-aobey, .still following the course of the Cliichalac’y river, the defile again begins to narrow a 
very much, and winds and turns consideraldy, but, towards the crest of the hi.st part of the Lowi'i-Ghar range»..>' 
bounding Tsautara’h on the south-west, distant aliout four miles, ami styled the Anglntshney Sar, tho road 
winds feetwf.*en high clifls. Sometimes it runs at the sides of steej) spurs, where tho i>ath narrows occasionally 
to a fe^ feet, and two or three ravines liave to be crosscil, then, winding through low hills, tho creat is reached.' 
The road downwards into Tsautara’h lies in the bed of a watercourse, wliich is very stony for aboUk/ 
three miles or over, until you get clear of the defile altogether. The total distance from tho entrance, on tBef yi’ 
’Isa Klirl side, until you finally clear the defile, is computed at twenty miles. ; ' 

it must he allowi^d that thi^ [mss is difficult enough at the present lime, but, from what Muhammad ^ 

Khan SM) s above, it wa.s considered practicable for laden animals. I Jjave given a brief description w it 
here because, without doubt, this is the pass entered by the light troops of Ihlbar Badshah when he made y 
raidppon 1 he TsaKhel, who retired to the hills of Chaiibdrah or Chaupdrah, ns lie styles them in his 
which, evidently, from the direction given, can be no other than tho hills of Chautara’h, as iion-Afghins, 
would substitute “ c/i ” for #5,’^ would pronounce Tsautara’h, and “/>” or ‘‘^,”in tho second syllable, is a 4 
common error of writing or for o, c,g, Tsautara’h — and Chaubdra'h — dr Chauparali 
tSee page »'560, where this raid is referred to. i ■■ f 

Upon the whole, I am inclined to believe that this route was not so difficult in former it has sincd 

become, and that some great phy^csl changes have made it worse than it was at tbe j^m iilr||ue8tion« ” I'i; 




people might he able to proceed by the Tsautara’h road to Pas’hdur. I therefore sent 
for the Kad-khudds of the Bang! Ehel, the Sdgharis, and Giidi Khel, and placed 
small parties of them on the road, stationed my own men with them, provided escorts, 
and protected the Shah-Zddah’s camp from plunderers by stationing my own people 
around it about two kuroh off. With these arrangements the Shah-Ziidjih was well 
pleased. 

“ By the removal of Isalat Kbdn, the Gakbar, Mubariz Elnln, the Gakbar, got the 
Sultdni of Ddnglaey, together with the Eowj-dslri of .Tab* * * § Isalat Khan had then 
left the Shdh-Zddah, and had withdrawn to Labor. When the Danglaey Sultani was 
conferred on Mubariz Khan, Gakhar, through the means of Muhammad llusain, the 
Bakawal, it was undor’stood that ho should accept the Fowj-duri of Eannii, which he 
agreed to do. Now, however, ho said he would proceed to rothAvur,t and arrange 
affairs tliovi;, and, that wluni the Shali-Zadali marched from Bagli towards Kabul, he 
would return, and proceed to Bannu. 

“ After the Shah-Zadah, Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur, had marched from Bagb into ’fsd, 
Khcl, Babram again end(!avoured to raise trouble for me in Tsautara’h, but Namddr 
Khdn, who was there mth my men, beliaved well, and routed and dispersed, but did 
not kill, any of the Tsautara’h rebels. I sent him a reinfowiement of 40 or 50 
horsemen from ’Isa Khcl. 


“’Wlum the Shah-Zadah marched from tlicncc, we proceeded to Laka’i of the 
Marwats, and encamped there. AVhilst at Bjigli, I had solicited that ihcjaylr or fief 
of Bdgli might be given to me ; and here, at Laka’i, I received the samid or patent of 
investiture ther(!of, bearing the seals of the Bakhsliis or Paymast(?rs. 

“ Isjilat Khan, who had retired to Labor, not liking, appar<mtly, tlic Bannii. appoint- 
ment, again returned ; and, at Laka’i, he had an. intervi(!W witli the Shah-Ziulab. I 
was directed by him to proceed from thence next day to Banm'i, in advance of himself, 
and inspect the old fort there [Akara’h ?] ; and, if 1 thoughl; it a good site, he would 
despatcli 200 hcldara [sappers — lit. excavators], and put it again into a state of 
defence, but if not,_ I was to select another site for a fort. I reached it the same day, 
and remained some days there. The Shah-Zadah arriv<'d in due time, and encamped on 
the other [west] side of tlie.Bannu district. Nasir Khun was tlien directed to take 
my place in tin; fort; and I was sent to Kohat, to escort treasure, which had arrived 
there from the Badshdh [Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir] for the use of the forces of the 
Shah-Zadali. T accordingly set out towards Tsautara’h ; and Avhen I got to Bami 
Mali, between Bannii and Lati-Mar,]; I had an adventure with three lions. § It was 


* It will lw3 notic.ed from this that tlio Sultam ” did not rest on descent, but with tlie will of the Badshab, 
even at this ])eriod. 

Tlu! chiefs ol’ the. Gakhar tribe, being feudatories of the Mughal empire of Dihli, and by no means inde- 
pendent as they now protend to have been, had to furnish a contingent to tlie forces of the Slate; and it was 
found conveniimt to station them, sind give tlnun employment, near their own district : hence they were often 
employed west of the Indus. Moreover, they wore bitter enemies of the Afghans gcuierally. 

The Sultdrii of Ddnglaey must not bo supposed to refer to a sovereign state, or to imply that Mubariz, the 
Gakhaf, was a Sultan. The chiefs of the Gakhars bore tbo titles of Ua’e and Bajah, and likewise Malik and 
Sultan, as alrcotly related in the notice of the Niazi Afghans. Sultan and lla’e are likoAvise the titles tho 
Khokhars bore, and by these they are still <lesignated. See page 3f>2. The name of this chief will not bo 
found in the tree of descent given in Griffin’s ‘‘Panjab Chiefs,” page 57«-5. 

At tho time these surveys were made, the two chiefs of the Gakhars — for there were generally two, 
apparently, as in tho case of Tatar and Hati in Babar’s time, and Rd’e Sdrang, ami his brother, Sultan Adam, 
in Akbar’s — were Mansur ’All, and Ja’far. Sec Griffin’s “Panjab Chiefs,” page fiTS. 

* f Potbwar, the Gakhar territory, fonnerl}' extended from Ruhtils to Kawal Piiuli in one direction, a distance 
of about fifty kuroh ; and about the same <iistance from Ddnglaey to Chakkii-wdl in the other direction, a very 
mountainous tract of country. At tho time these surveys were made it was under the sway of the Sikhs. 
Ddnglaey is an ohl town, but was then for the most part in ruins. It is situated on a mountain spur about one 
kuroh west of the Wihat or Jhilain, the noise of whose waters can bo distinctly heard from the town. 

I When tho Ehataks came out of the tract known as Shu-dl or Shu)i-dl Ghar, mentioned at pages 328 
and 329, and came into Bannu to their Karldrni kinsmen, the Shttaks, they are ^aid to have held the lands 
lying on tho Sadrawan Wela’h or Watercourse. This is “ supjioscd ” by some to have been situated “ between 

two branches of tho river Khuram,” about eight miles east of the present town of Bannu ; and it is also 

Supposed ” that what appears in the maps as tho Ahdhummec iVa/a”is the ft in question* This 
stream, however, is not a branch of the river of Kurmah: it is merely a tributary. If the supposition is co^ct, 
it is str^gc that a Kha^ak chief should not have oven referred to a place so celebrated in his tribe^s history* 
Ho was close upon it here, for it runs just midway between Lati-Mar and Bannd, and he must have crossed 
the so-called ‘^AJbdhummec N.” on his way. See note f, page 429. 

§ The word in the original, namely, n/%araey^ is the name applied to the panther, os well as to thedion* 
•The lions in qiimtiod -are probably much the same as those to be found in the province of Guzardt 
Presidency of £i|)inb<^, aid in other parts 

It is curious to note it was not very manyjmUM to the northward of this spot, and not 
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the spring season, about No-roz [the vernal equinox]. Bain had fallen during the 
night, and we consequently <liscovered their footmarks [in the sandy ground]. I got 
out of VLxy puUd, and mounted a horse, in order to follow them up ; for I liad long desired 
to have a chance of hunting tliem. We came upon them, and surrounded them. One 
fled to thcynwpn/, hut the other two stood at hay, and confronted us, and, after killing 
one, we wounded the other, hut it managed to escape, or, rather, we could not find it. 

“ I conveyed the treasure to Bannu in due course; and I was left there to collect 
revenue, and wait until Muhariz Khan, the Gakhar [appointed Fowj-dar], should 
arrive, after whom a Giirz-harddr or mace-hearer had gone to Jal. I was left without 
any m(,‘ans, or troops to all’ord assistance, to enable me to collect the Idkh of rupis 
[tlie ‘revenue’ referred to above] >¥111011 Nasir Khan had imposed, and of which 
30,000 or 40,000 riipis had been collected by my means. Na§ir Khdn had proceeded 
into Dawar by the ITasan Tangaoy ;* and, after ho left, even the Tahsll horsemen 
deserted, and followed him. I left it likewise, and went and halted at liati-Mar ; and 
from that place I despatched one of the Gurz-hardars [left with me], along with 
Ahd-ur-llahman, to Jlagh, to receive charge of the jdgir^ according to I, ho terms of 
the sanacl or patent of inve.stiture, and summon Muhariz Khan to come into Bannii. 
When ’Ahd-ur Rahman arrived at Ih'igh, he would not comply ; and wrote decidedly 
that he had not taken the Sidtani of Danglacy under promise of accepting the charge 
of Bannii. 

“ I had ])ccn knocked about on journeys enough, and was in want of funds ; the 
time of harvest, too, >vas come : so I went with my people to Tiraoy. I was obliged 
to imi)ose a pesh-kash upon them theref for my expenses ; and there I dismissed my 
force to their homos. Having stayed a month at Timey to enable the pesh-kash to be 
presented, I set out for Sarsic. 

“ Anaved there, I heard that the Shuh-Zadah, Sbah-i-’Alam, Bahadur, had marched 
from Khost towards Kabul by the Sliawak route ;t and that the Afghiins of Sbawdk 
had occupicMl the DfU'a’h and Gluls’haey to bar his advance. He sent forward his 
troops to di.slodgc them and force a passage. Jamtil-ud-Din, son of Kamal-ud-Din, 
and grandson of Dalil Khan, was killed by a bullet ; and many othbrs fell along ivith 
him.. The Afghan position was a very strong and difficult one, and tights went 
on daily in endeavouring to force it, but the Afghans,* in their turn, assailed the 


Dzaliizl, that J]al»ar Batl.sliah, wlicii rcturniii" from Iiis? expedition to Bliarah siud Kliusli-ab, fell in witli and 
killed a hahar^ wJiicIi word is oquivahait to Pus’lito nCzaraey. He Imd passed tlio Sind or Indus half way 
betwticn the place when* the rivta* ol Kabul unites with ilie Sind, and WiUab-i-Kuhnah, or Old >iil-ab [1 think 
Babar knew host where he did cro.s.s, although some coiijpih3rs have assorted to the contrary], and waa 
proceeding to Bagram, wliicli ho reachctl in two marches. His route must have been by th<i Suiiiala’h 
Glitis’liaiy or Bass, tho direct road; and, when moving from his first halting ground, a huhur or tiger rushed 
out roaring from W\i\ jamjal on tlie lianks of ii river. The rush frightened the horses so, that, for a time, they 
were beyond the control of th(;ir riders, rushing every hero and there. The tiger was, however, soon 
surroniidoil, but turncRl to the again. Babar directed that a bufliilo should be driven into the jangal^ 

which was done, and the habaVs position was discovered. Arrows \vcro discliarged against the animal, several 
of which struck it; and it was brought to bay in a bush (or clump of bushes). Baba, the Yasawnl, drew 
his sword, and approacheil it, but, at the time of attacking, stumbled, on which ’Ali, the Sistani, struck the 
babar on the loins ; and it then threw itself into the water, and was therein finally killed, brought out, and 
the skill taken. Koxt morning the Badshuli resumed his march, and came to Bagrdm. 


* See page 86. 

f That is to say, “ impose a voluntary ofi’eririg or contribution,” although a paradox. Hiey were people of 
his own Kha^ak tribe. 


J The word Shawak or Sh’wdk occurs in several places in the original MS., written by Muhammad Af/id 
Khan himself, a copy of which I have. The very oldest settlement of the Khatak tribe, that we know of, wan 
called Shuh-al Ghar or Shu-al, relVrred to in a preceding note, not Shawdk, wliich is the same, apparently, aa , 
rcfciTcd to by Elphinstone under tbc name of “ Sohauk.” 

Captain T. C. Plowden, B.S.C., in his “ 'J’ranslation ” of a book compiled by a Pcs’hawar missionary, entitled 
“ Kalidd-Afghsini,” calls the old Khatak locality ^SViwd/,” and says, in a note to the Translation, that the 
text has Sbamdlj a misprint.’* ^ 


Captain T’lowdeu adds that, “according to Haiiit [Hai’at?] Kbdn, Shwdl is a valley [the Khatak historian 
says ‘ Gliar,* a mountain tract] 16 miles long by 8 miles broad, and lies to the west of Bannii near iho Pir GHiil 
Peak.” What Sbuh-dl or Shii-al refers to may be swm at pages 328 and 329. It will be again noticed in tto 
last Section of these “ Notes.” What I want to point out here is, thi^t Shawak, mentioned above, ^ cimnot;^ 
Dossibly refer to Shuh-al or Shfi-dl, for it only requires a glance at the map to show that Sh&h-i-’Alafltt 

j ‘ ^ - 3 XT'/!...! 1... 1..M *... .. Aam 'Rnvtin^ tfL'nfl '■ 

Bahadur, i 
Kftndabur ; 

kdbul from IJanmi by the rfioricst route. The fact of his turning .. _ . 

it finally disposes of the “ Shwdl ” route being referred to. To have attempt to rhach Kdbol by Shn-|l?i; 
would have been to go some hundreds of miles out of bis way, besides putting himself, knowingly;; into a , 
Ibo^t’s nest throughout the whole way. See note ^ page 9^'ind page 428. 
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Shsih-Zddah’s position on all sides, and many of his men were plundered. After a 
month had passed in this wise, unable to force the pass and marcdi h) Kdbul, the 
Shdii-ZMah had to <tahe another route, and proceed through anothcir dara’h to 
Ghaznin.* Allalv-yar Khan, who was Fowj-dsir of that place, came forth to receiye 
him ; and, after visiting the shrinos at Ghazniu, tlie Shah-Zadali set out from thence 
for Kiihul. Fi'onr the latter place, in the winter, he set out for Jalal-ahad, and at 
Khurd Kabul encountered a fall of snow, and numbers of his men perished. He 
continued his journey to Jalal-dhad, and there lu; passed the remainder of that 
winter.” 


Such is the account of an eye-witness, and prominent actor in the events he records, 
of the so-called “ setilement of Kabul,” ami “ reduction to nominal allegiance ” of 
“ Banu, Khosl., and Daur,” the exaction of “ enormous sums as arrears from the people 
of Bawai*,” and a specimen, of the manner in which “ the heirs and successors ” of one 
Kalgdn did not “ hold the lands of Kulabagh free of revenue for ever.”* 


* See note J, 90, ami IMacGroj^or’s “ Central Asia,” Vnl. I, ])a‘^n ^()^, parjifrrapli 1. 
t Hai’at Khan, Kathar, says, with regard to tho Awans, that th«‘y caiinot trace back their aiiofsliy beyond 
“ one Uthlo,” oil whom, aL'tor liis conversion to iBlain, his spiritual f^ui(li‘, ’AlKl-nr-Kahman, Xuri, (umferred 
till'- title of Shaikh I this so-called “ title ” is what Hind n converts to hslain always take. *SVx' tho “title” 
Sliaikha, of the Khokhars, page .'1(37] ; and, that it was this por.soii who hnilt liini.soll* a dwi'lliii;' where lvdl&* 
IViijh now stjiiids. This account, Ik; says, is what he heard from the Awdux themselves^ and that he inspected 
all their documents. 


Rcfcrrin;^ to tlic claim ol’ tin* A wan Maliks to ho descended from “ one Iviitl) Shah,” wliom tlnjy manage to 
connect with tlio llimily of the Khalifali ’Ali [imn*h after llio same fashion, and with fapially as iniicli truth, as 
tho Balucli claim to In* descended from Mir flanixali, son of ’AhdMil-Muttalah, tin* paternal nin le of the 
IVophot of J shim, noticed in the next Section of these “Notes”], and put forth claim to Knraish 'Arab 


descaml:, IlaiVit Khiin, 
“ do not confirm it.” 


veiy ])ertinently nanarks, that “ such clear nann;.s as ‘ U.re,* ‘ llar-Karau,’ and the like, 
Tie might have; added that tin; words “ Sarang,” in Gakhar nanu*s, lificwisc show 


Jfindit orif/in. 'I'he time of Sull.in Mahmiid of Ghaznin is a favoiiriU; period with these potty Hindki tribes 
in search of an anci'stor or a pedigree, to fall hack upon, or the time of, what Knglish writers style, “ Shabudin 


Gori f’ it is like “ coining over with the Coinpieror” in this country. 

According to some of the A wan aaconnts, the “ Ka’e, Uar- Karan,” above referri‘d to, was of liaj-put 
descmit, and a person of resjiectahility ; and, having “ c/crcyy/cf/” Islam, he adopted^* the name of Kutb 
Sh;ih — a IMj-piit thus making a Sayyid of himself, — and the pn‘sent A wan Maliks an; descended from 


him. 


Jn Sir Lopel GrilUn's ivork, entitled “Ihe Panj-ab Chi(;fi?,” previously referred to in the account of the 
Khokliars, tlic author says that tin; heads of various tribes “wen* invited to seinl in an account of their 
“ faMiilii.*s and de.scent;” and at page 670 he says that “ the descent of the A wan tribe has lx‘en the subject of 
“ much speculation. At one time the Awans have been conshlered of Iliinhi.at aiiofhm* of Afghan, descent 
“ [hut by whom such an astounding slatomeiit has been made is not in(;ntionc(l, and certainly tho Afghans 
“ do not say so, nor tloi's history cither], and by some as the descendants of tin* so-called Ihictrian Greeks, 

“ But then* is nothing in the traditions of t!ie Awans themselves to favour the last Miiijiosition [or the Afghan 
“ descent either ?], anil, imU ed, it is very doubtful wdielher any Greeks settled in Baetria at all. The probability 
“ is that every Gr(*ek in Alexander’s army turned his back with joy upon Indi.a and the Kast, while tlie detach- 
“ iiient of the army which roinainod behind in Baetria w^as composed of barbarian auxiliaries, from wdiorn no 
“historian or philologist would care to derive any tribe whatever. [NVethe ‘ Translation of llniVit Khan, 

“ ‘ Kathar’s,’ book by Priestly, pages 23 and 2*1]. . . . But all hranehes of the tribe arc unanimous in 

“ stating that they originally eame from the iieighhourhood of Ghazni to India [all come ‘ from Ghazni ’ : it 
“ is the’same Avith the Gakhars], and all trace their genealogy to Ilasrat Ali, the .son-in-law of the Prophet 
“ [tho respectalile Rdf put Avho accepted Islam, and adopted the name of Kuth Sliah, iiotAvithstanding?]. 

“ Kulh Shah, Avho came from Ghazni Avith iJiiultan Mahmud, was the common ancestor of the AwanSy the 
“ Khokarsy and the Khattars [see the note on tho Kliokars and Gakhars : the name of this last-mentioned 
“ people is Kathar, not Khattar~\f and in the history of Fatah [Path ?] Klian Drek Avill be found .some mention 
“ of Awan connection with these tribes.” 

At jiago 5fil, Griffin also states, that “the Drek Khattars ” trace “thoir genealogy up to Kntb Shah or 
“ Kuib-ud-diu, nicknamed ‘Aibak,’ from his broken finger [.wc my ‘ Translation of the Tabak;lt-i-NasiiV 
“ page 513], and ‘ Lakh baksh ’ from his liberality, avIio was for many years the Viceroy of Shahab-iid-din 
Ghori, in India, and who afterwards himself reigned the first of the slave; kings. But tins .story is certainly 
false.” 

I quite agree. It only sliows what a muddle these people are in respoeting tlieir ant(;cedcnts, their 
ignorance of history in which they are often mentioned, and their great a.ssurancc in suiiposing that wo are 
equally ignorant of history. Kutb-ud-Din, I-buk — not Aibak — was a Turk, and Avas not called Kutb Shah at all. 
i-bak was his Turkish name, and Kutb-ud-Din his Musalman name. The Awsin “ Kutb Shah ” must have 
lived to a great ago; for between Mahmud of Ghaznm’s death and Kutb-ud-Din being left as bis master’s 
deputy in Hindustan is a period of only one hundred and jifty'-seven years^ ^futb-ud-l)in, T-bak, was tlia 
slave of the Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muliammad-i-Sam, tho Shansabaiii Tdjzik ruler of the Ghazidn state, 
whose brother, aqd suzerain, the Sultdu, GhiyAs.-ud-Din, Muhammad- i-Siim, ruled over Gliur and its 
dependencies. After his master’s death in 602 H. (1205 A.D.), Ifutb-ud-Din, .T-bak, having been ummunitted 
by his master’s nephew and successor, SuHdu Ma^mfid, son of Ghiyds-ud-Din, succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Dihli kingdom of which he had so long held charge. 

Seeing tliat the Khatak Afghdns, for a long period of time, held \X\ojagir of Bagh — that is |Cara or 
Bdgh, as mentioned in the text above, and were still holding it when these surveys were made (see page 872)> ^ 
it is amusing, but, at the same time, very distressing, to road such “history” as the following:**^ 

“ Thp^jdaliks of KiUbdgh have always been men of weight and distinction [by their own account?]; the 
importance of thei^ town nos necessitated tl^r friendship or cooperation being either sought or coeroed hu 
••‘a. '..r,; 
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To resume the account of the route. 

“The road through this defile (the Shakar Data’ll) is tortuous and rugged, and is in. 
some parts difficult, narrowing as you ascend, until you roach . the crest, which is a 


successive invaders of the Trans-Indus provinces [but what history says so ? Were the Chingiz Khan, Tim6r, 
Babar, or Hmnayun, or JVadir Shiifi, Ahmad Shah, Timvir Shah, or Shah-i-Zamari, so ‘necessitated;’ or 
Akbar, Jah;in-gir, Sli«‘lh-i-tTali;iii, or Aiirang-zeb ? history proving the contrary]. The present man, Malik 
Muzafar [MnzalTar?] Khan, Khan Bahadiir [Bahadur?], i.s a lineal de.stumdant of one Kalgan, who, in the 
COraincnccinent of the eleventh century^ came down in tlie train of Sultan [Sultan ?] Mahmud of Ghiizni 
[Ghazni ?], aecompanual by a body of Awans [according to their own account, ineiitioned by GrilFin, their 
ancestor was the respectable ‘ ll:ij-put, who adopt(‘d tlu; name of Kntb Shah,’ or ‘ Kutl)-ud><lin Aibak, 


us in (rase ot reverses, Mahmud gave the lands round Kalahagli lr(!e of rovoniie to Kalgan, Ills heirs and 
lessors for ever [a system which the Maliks w'onld like, no doubt, to see carried oiit by the British 
rernment ‘ for ever ’]. Settled in a stiange country, and surrounded by strmtyc and harbamus people [wo 
t, consefpicntly, conclude that the Awans them.selves were hirjhhj civilized at this iieriod], K!ih»'an first 


‘ Viceroy of India.’ Firishtah too, says ‘ Afghans,* nor ‘a body of Awans’] ; as n r<*ward for tlioir assistance 
[what ail army he must have had, if all the various Mindki tribes in si'aridi of a ])(*digree ‘ came down' with 
him ! there could have been no room for bis Turkish troops], and probably to secure a safe passages over the 
Indus in (rase of reverses, Mahmud gave the lauds round Killabagli trijc of revenue to Kalgan, liis heirs and 

Euccessors ’* 

Govei 
must, 

established his head-ipiarters at Diugot, a natural fortress on the right liank of (he Indus, four uiiles north of 
the town of Kiilahigh. Ho laboured hard to conciliate the neighbouring tribes ; this aecomplishod, he left his 
fortress [in anothm* place, in the very siinie book that the above is containiHl in, it is statiMl that '‘the yraiuh 
father of the present MfdUi Inillt the villa ye om^e existing on Dingot ’] and laid the foundations of what has 
been for emturies om? of (lui most thriving commercial towns [Kala or Kani-Ilagh is referred to] on the river 
Indus.” — JMacGregor’s Central Asia,” Part I., Vol. II., page 8o. 

But lot us now turn to another part of the work above referred to, und(T the head of ‘‘Awans,” Vol. 11., 
p. 119. There they are said to bi; “ a tribe found scattered in Yiisarzai and tin* KoliaL district, as well as in 

‘‘ Hazara and other districts on the loft hank of tluj Indus Thvy are said to he emiyrants from 

** the. Panjdb.^' Immediately follows the following from Cracroft’s “Settlement Uejiort” of the Ihivval i^iiidi 
district, as though the iVwans here were a diiferciit tribe altogether from those of K;ihi-lhigb, who “ came 
down ” with Mahmud ; — 


The west of this district is entirely held by a tribe called the Awans, who have probably not been hero 
** 250 years [they submittc^d to Babar in 92o H. (1»519 A.D.), and that is just three hundred and sixty four 
r///o, and they had long been located there before his time] ; limy are said to have come ivom'lIeraC 
[Ghazni of the other accounts], and may possibly he the descendants' of the Bactriaii Greeks [or very possibly 
“ may nof] driven south from Balkh by Tarbir hordes, and turning from Herat to Imlia. 77/c// came as a 
conqucrhiy army under leaders of their etc., etc. >So here “Kutb Shah” and “ Kalgiin,” who 

came down with Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni” and “Shaikh Uddo,” are thrown overboard altogether. 

Here, however, is a still more amusing account of the A^vans, whicli is totally contrary to all the others 
given above. Captain T. C. Plowden, in his translation of the <‘ompilatioii slyled “ Kalid-i- Afghani,” previously 
referred to, pagt) 200, note 5), (pioting Major-General A. Cnnninghain’s “ Arclueological Survey of India,” 
Vol. 2, tells us, (hat “ The AvvYuis a?’e a people of Hindu origin dc.scended from one Ana (Ijence their name 
“ Anu-waii), the sou of Yayuti, the foumler of the Innar race [only they are called Awans, not Anii-wans]. 
“ They hold at the ])res(tnt day, an<l have done so for centuries (probably from 100 B.C.), the western half of 
“ the Panjub Salt Range towards Nilab. They are the Jiid tribe mentioned by Babar, Jud being another 
“ name for the Salt Range.” 

If Major-General Cunningham had only studied the translation of Bahar’s work by Leyden and Erskinc he 
would havi! ibuud (hat the tiuds and Jaiijluihahs were dosccn<lcd I’rom a common ancestor, and that they- were 
distinct from the Awans. Further, Abii-l-Fazl also makes a di.slinction between tlami. Tlio Jmijhuhahs are 
the only tribe, I may say, in the Sind-Sagar Do-dhah, wJio give a soIxt, and tolerably correct, account of them- 
selves. See under “ JanjoaV' in Griffin’s “ Paujub Chiefs,” pages 602 — 606. 

Thorburn, in his book on Bannii and its Settlement, on llic tillicr band, says, that the ’Isa KbedNiazis, when 
they arrived on the Indus, expelled the Awans and Jats from iL All were not expelled, however, for there 
were Aw’dris tliere in Afzal Khan, Khatak’s lime, when he held ihu jdgir or fief, and are there sdll. 

It is very strange that Babar Badshah, who gives such full ami interesting details respecting the tribes 
dwelling on this part of the Indus, and in the Sind-Sagar Do-dbah, did not find out those important A wdn 
personages “who.se fricndshii) or co-operatioii ” it was so neccs.sfiry for the invaders of the Trans-Indus 
provinces “to seek or to coerce.” ^%uthcr was Abu-l-Fazl, the autlior of the A’ln-i-Akbari, aware of their 
imporlanci^ ; and sneh a “ thriving town ” as Kald-Bagh, which has been foumh^d “ centuries,” is not once 
mentioned throughout his work for very good reasons, Imthc mentions the villages peopled by the Awans in the 
Sind-Sagar Do-dbah, and informs us that, among them, they held the malmll ilcpendent on Dlian-Kot, on the 
bank of the Mihrdn or Sind, and that they were rated at loO horsemen and 5,000 footmen for militia 
purposes. 

The inliabi(ant.s of tlic Sarkar or di.striet which included ’I.sd Khel, Bannu, and Dnwar, mentioned by him, 
I have previously noticed, and ho has no Awiins th<*reiii. They were sulijoct to, or owned allegiance to Khdn 
Kaju, (he renowned chief of the Yusufzisand Mandars, as mentioned in note f, page .*154, as well as other 
Hindki (ribos. 


When tluj Kbataks, under Malik Ako, began to push northwards and eastwards towarcis the Shakar Darali, 
the Awans of Ragh — by which name, and Bdgh of the Awans, the Khutnks style Kdld or Kard-Bdgli— as soon 
as they becJimc aware of their movements, concluding that (hoy had designs upon their district, made an 
attack upon Ihcin, iind many were killed on cither side. The Khataks, however, w-ero not checked in their 
movements, and they took posso.ssion of (whftt was sub.sequently culhxl) the Khwara’h and S(iuialali« 

The Kbataks after this waged war with many of the surrounding tribcis, and among them were* the Awins 
of Sfih-an Sakesara, whom they did not con.sider it necessary to “ conciliate.” They crossed the Indus into 
the Sind«S;igar Do-aba’h, ravaged and wasted the country round Sakesara, and took both males and, females 
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cleft in the hills,* rather less than half way from Kdla-Bdgb, after which the* hills 
begin to recede, and the country becomes more open. 

I 

“ Following the course of this little river [the Bcr-nii Waui], tor a distance of six 
or seven kuroli in the direction of north, you ascend the mountains [the Salt llaugoj 
on the right-hand side, the said river being on the left, and, having reached the crest, 
you go on for another two kuroh and a half, and reacli Shakar Dara’h, a villagef 
belonging to the Saghari section of the Khatak tribe of Afghans. ° 


“ From this place Makhad is distant lift«}en kuroh to the east, inclining south-east, 
and the road to it is well known.J Letiving the village of the Shakar Dara’h, you 
continue to proceed in the direction of north for a distance of ton kuroh, and reach 


Malg-in. 


In tlic I’us’hto or Afghan language salt is called mdlya'h, and whatever salt 
is found in this mountain tract is brouglit to this kasbaHi^ (town) and sold, and the 
income derived therefrom appertains to the Wall or Chief of this jilace and territory ; 
hence the adjective formed from the above noun, namely, Malg-in — Salt — is the name 
by which the place is known to the Afghans. On the way from tlic Sliakar Dara’h to 
this village thcrci arc numerous steep and difficult ascents, gorges, and ravines, and a 
high mountain range. The Avhole range from the Shakar llara’h to M alg-iu contains 
salt; and south of the kasha h, likewise, is a great mountain range running from west 
to (.‘ast for a considerable distance, just before you reach wdiich, you cross the bod of 
the Tirai'y To-o. The salt of this mountainous tract, although it is not quite white, 
nevertheless, is of excellent savour, and it is taken away and sold as far olf as Kabul 
and Chitral. 


" Leaving Malg-in, you proceed eight kuroh in the direction of north, inclining 
north-west, to S’hadi Khol, |1 the name by which three or four villages are known, and 


captive; indeed 40,000 Awaiis more or less fell into captivity. Such is Kliush-lit41 Kluilak’s account of his 
tribe’s invasion of the Awdns’ territory, in his «rrandfather'.s time. 

A comparison of the fd)ove accounts will show what a terrible jumble has been made of the history of these 
Jat or lliridki tribes of the Panj-ab, all the accounts heiujr as wild and exaggerated as they are ditferent from 
each other and contrary to history and fact. Herodotus, however, as yet, has not been introduced among them. 

* This defile is locally known as tlie Ghaso-e Pass. 

t The Shakar Dara’Ii is not a village, but it gives name to a village, or rather “the village in the Shakar 
Dara’h,” which is thirteen miles from Kala-llagh, 

J Th(^ Sayyid, Ghulaiii Muhaimiiad, when returning from Kabul to Dihli by way of Pes'hawar, Akhor, and 
Kohat, ill 119S If. (17S3-84 A.D.) left the InttiT place with an escort provided by Nawwab Khan, the 
Ihl’izu chief of the Lowit Bangas’h Karhirnis, and proceeded to Lachi, then to Shcwah>ki (“ N/iaiaaAi ” of 
the maps), a small village of Say y ids, situated at the foot of the hills east of the former place. “ Here,” he 
says, “two roads branch off, one of which leads to Makhad, in the direction of cast, distant sixteen kos: the 
“ other to Kala-Bagh, in the direction of south-east, and distant twenty-four Xua*. The latter route was 
“ declared dangerous, being infested by the Bhaiigi Khel, who are arrant thieves. I'he road, likewise, is 
“ difficult, as it contains many kotals, and no guides were procurable. The Makhad route, on the contrary, 
was less difficult, and less in danger of robbers; so 1 proceeded to the chief village in the Shakar Dara’h, 
“ and from thence went twelve kos to Makhad. The head-man there procured boats for us ; and we dropped 
“ down to Kala-Bagli, the distance by river being twenty-five kos^ and, by land, twedve.” From tbence ho 
went by land to ’Isa Khel, and paid dearly for so doing, as mentioned at page .3/0, note i. 

§ This place is now a small village. It is now called “ Malgheen*' however. A collector and seller of salt 
is called Malg-bah. 

II This is the identical route followed by Klphinstone, and, subsequently, by Wood. The former, after 
describing the deCle, says (Introduction, page 62) : “ Wo aflberwards went tlirongh the hills, ami crossed two 
cotuls or passes ; from the last and steepest of which we descended into Malgoen. This was a green and 
“ pleasant valley, about twelve miles long, and five broad, surrounded by moqptains. . . . We marched 
“ again on the 2 1st of February ; and, after crossing a low rocky pass, descended into the country of the 
“ Shaudee Khail, whose principal village we passed. It was very pleasingly situated among trees on the banks 
** of the Toe, a deep and clear stream, flowing rapidly through a picturesque valley, the view of which was 
terminated at no great distance by snowy mountains.” 

Wood says, after reaching “ Shukur Durah,” as he calls the Shakar Dara’li, “ On the 10th (August) we set 
out together*for Kohat. The first halt we called was at the fine large village of [tliis is the 

Kureerosum of the map, and Karirosum of MacGregor], three miles before entering which we crossed the 
Lun riviiifet.” 

• H4 . . 
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80 calfed after a section or clan of the Bd’izi tribe of Karhlrni Afghdns. The narrow 
Dara’lx in which they are situated, which is seven kuroh in lengtli from west to east, 
is also called fcs’liudi Khel. It lias lofty hills both on the north and south ; and the 
river of Kohat, or Ksighzi river, flows through this dara’h, runs to the eastward, and 
unites with the Abac-Sind or Abae-Stn. For the first quarter of the distance between 
Malg-in and S’hadi Ivhel, tln^ road lies along the dry bed of a small river dependent 
on rain, which comes from the westward, and, after passing north of Malg-in, unites 
with tin; Ab:'io-Sind. To the east of S’liiidi Ivhcl arc sev(n* * * § al villages belonging to the 
Kamal Kind clan of the Baizis. From S’liadi Khel youeontinuc on for a distance of 
three Icuroli and a half in the direction of north-west to l)hodiia’h,* a small villagQj 
built on the skirt of the hills, belonging to the clan of the Ba’izis so called ; and on 
the Avay to it you have to cross a st(;ep gorge or kotal. South of the villag(; a con- 
sideralde river flows, which you cross, and which comes from the right hand, and, 
floAving towards the left, unites Avith the Kaglizi river. Setting out from Bhodhah, 
and going doAVUAA'ards in the direction of north-Avest for the distan(;(; of half a kuroh, 
you reairh a river depending on rain, Avhich comes from the right hand, from the 
direction of Togh, and, running to the left, unites with the river oi‘ tin; Kaglizis.t On 
the road you liaA'c to cross a small kotal-, and from the river before niontioned you 
proceed three kuroh nortli-west, inclining north, to Tapjn, belonging to, and named 
after, a elan of the Afghans of Bangas’h ; and from this point tiie ivhatak territory 
terminates, and the territories knoAvn as the Bangas’hat or the Bangas’hes+ emu- 
tnence.” 


Thk Ka-rlak^i Afghan Tribes of Bangas’ii. 

A brief account of the sub-tribes inhabiting Upper Bangas’h has been already 
given in Section Second, page 74, arid the Afghans noAv to he noticed arc knoAim 
generally as the tribe§ of, or inhabiting, Lower Bangas’h. But as I may not have 
cleprly (;xj)laiued before that there are no tribe or trilios or sections of tribes named 
Baiigas’h, I must do so here, because ignorance oi tin; tiaie application of this Avord 
has i(;d many into terrible blunders. 

Bangas’h, called by the Eastern Afghans Bangak’h, is the name of the extensive 
territory before noticed ; and the tribes, and sections of tribes, dAvelling Avithin it, arc 
known as tin; tribes of, or inhabiting, Bangas’h. These, with very few exceptions, 
arc exclusively Karlarnis, the descendants of Kai-lurnaey, avIiosc descent I shall 
presently relate. The Afghans, when they first entered tlj(;.se parts, displaced the 
original inhabitants, or, at least, the people they then found dAvelling therein, and 
they Avere knoAvn as Budli, and Budui, “ I ” and “ n ” being, at times, interchangeable. 
They consist(;(l of several ti'ibes, and held a large tract of country, extending from 
Isangnahar to the Indus. § AYe might just as well call all the Afghans inhabiting the 


* Dbodha’h i.s now a good sized villnge. Elphinstoiic says; ‘’The roads near tliis were crowded with 
Afghauns, some of whom welcomed us, while all behaved with civility. At our encamping ground near the 
« very large villago of Dodtili [so he calls Dhodha’li, which is the Doda of Wood, and Dhoda of the map and 
MacGregor], wc were met hy Omar Kliaun (the son of the Biingush chief), with seven or eight hundred 
matchlock men, dresstMl in blue. This place was in the plain of Cohan t,” etc. The general dress of the 
Afghans of tlie.<e parts is dark blue. 

Wood says : ‘‘ In the evening we moved forward to the village of Dala) the country continuing 
beautiful. . . . The long narrow valleys, rich and sheltered, lying between these lateral chains, looked 

the very abodes of peace and comfort. In one of those valleys which we crossed during this day’s march, a 
“ village called Shadi Kyi [S’hadlJ^hel] was built on the slope of its northern ridge. Before the doors of the 
houses a small clear brook glided* by in a sliallow bed, bordered with grass and with a row of mulberry trees. 
From the l)anks of this rivulet the fields sj)read out, clothing the region with one sheet of green.” Compare 
MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Part 1, Vol. 1, page 85. 

t ConsidcM-ablo changes have taken place in parts of the course of this stream, which does not reach the river 
of the Kagli/i now. Set; note J, page 421. 

J Considerable changes have taken place in the boundaries too since these surveys were made. The present 
boundary on the south is the river of Kohdt or river of the K?ighzi. 

§ The Akhiirid, Darw.ezah, who is, I believe, the only writer who mentions these people, sEys thej'^ wore 
Kafirs, that is non-Musalnuins, but he does not refer to Buddhists. I think it necessary to mention this, so that 
there may bejno ^‘jumping at conclusions,” referred to farther on, on a slight similarity between names. 
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Ghaznin district and the Kdbul province the Gliazni tribe and the KdhuH tribC) , 
as the Afghans dwelling in Bangas’h, the Bangas’Ii tribe.* 

-• 

These tribes, or rather sub-tribes of Afghans, known to tlui chroiii(‘lers of tliese 
people as th(5 ‘‘ Akwiim-i-Bani^as’h-i*-lYun,’’ or “tribes 0 / or wha.bilinfj Lower 
Bangas’li/’ :ir(?, as stat( 5 cl above, of tlui sept of Karlarni. Witli n^sptict to llie names 
of their immediMto progenitors for oiu^ or two generations after tlieir forefather, 
Karlarnaey, and his foster father, there is some discnH'paiicy, and, possil)ly, a little 
confusion in this gciu'alogieal account, caused, in all prol)al)ility, by Llui (nnigration of 
a great number of persons of those trilxis into Hindustan during th(5 reigns of the 
Afglian sovereigns, and in more recent tiines. 


In most of tlio native accounts which have lioen written of tln^ Afghans, .the 
traditions respecting the descent of Karla rnacy liavc hven more or ](?ss confused, 
and, in some instances, mutilated ; while some of I lu^ tribes deseeiided from him, 


ospeeially those of the present day, redate separate and dilVevont pod ions of it and 
rarely know the whole : hencc‘, probal)ly, lh(> e.onl'usfid accounts wliitdi t have before 
ivfciTcMl to. 


The first tradition is, that two persons of the family of Aor-AIai* [son of Amar-ud- 
Din, or Amar Din, fiftli son ol* Sharaf-ud-l)in, alias Sharkabiin, son of Sarahliam or 
Saraban, eldest son of Kais-i-'Abd-nr- Rashid, “ tlni Pataii,’’ by Sarah [/.c., Sarah], 
of tlie family of Klialid, son of Walid, of the Baiii Makhzurn, who was dcsemidiMl from 
Yahiidii. [?>., JiidahtJ, one of whom was named ’Abd-ullal), and the other Zakariya 


* Tliost^ of tlio niidU pco|)lo wlu) dwelt iu Uaiigas’li might he called ihingas’his in that sense, in the same 
nifinnei' as the people of Hindustan are termed lliiidustain's, whatever tlieir religion or tribe, linleed, Khnsh- 
luil Khan, in one of his poems (,w my “ Poetry of the Afghans,” page 187), moulioiis t\u) ancient or non- 
Afghan inliiihitanis of Ihiiigas’h Ti-rah, Siiwat, and Laiiighan in this sense. Me says : — 

The Lanighanis, llangas’his, Suwatis, TUrahis, — all of them 
Are dancers and fiddlers— and who will Ix^ frimids with such ?” 

The Afridis then dwelt iiiTi-nih, hilt are iiot styled Ti-rahis, for lvhiish-h;il njeiitioiis that people distinctly, as I shaU 
relate further on ; and ho could not have rcfiuTed to tlu‘ Afridis in fuieh terms, for they were Karhirnis, like the 
Khataks, and his staunchest allies at all times; and there is nothing of tli(‘ danci'ror fiddler in tiaur composition. 

Tlu‘se Budlis or Biidiiis were expelled from Nangnahar by tiic ruler of Picli and Jjainghan, named Sultan 
Bahnim, whose brother ruled over Suwat, Bajawr, Buner, an<l other territories in tliat direction. He took up 
his residence at Papin iu Jsangnahar, and died at Kot in that sjime territory. 

The Budlis or lludius, 011 being expelled from Nangnahar, fhal eastwards, according to the Akhund (where 
dwelt otliers of their race akeady referred to); and the descondaiits of Sultan Bahnim licld possession until 
the time that the Amir Timur, the (Jurgan, subdued the parts around, after which they >vere for some time 
vassals of him and his descendants. In course of time, however, even the ehicftaiii-sliip piissi?d out of the 
hands of tin*, family. The Awans, Kiithars, and Gakliars are probably some of the Budni or Budli tribes or 
clans who crossed the Indus into the Sind-Sagar Do-iibab. 

The Akhund also says that the Sultans of Picli were Turks ; and he gives the names of several generations 
of them, and says that they claimed descent from Shamiis, descended from one of the sons of Sikandar-i- 
Zu-l-Karnain. The Akhiind's mother was a daughter of Malik Nazii, who was sixtJi in direct descent from 
Sultan Bahram. 

f The following is one statement respecting this descent. A person named Makhzurn, a descendent of 
Yahiidil, son of Ya’kub, was of those Hebrews, who, having been expelled from the Bait-ul-]\Iukaddas by 
Bakht-uu-Na^^ar, betook themselves to the neighbouring country of ^ llie ’Arabs, the descendants of their 
kinsman, Isma’il, where, finding thijy could no longer worship in the House of God, founded by Da’ud and 
SulimiiD, they betook themselves to the House, founded by their forefather, Ibrahim, and bis son, Tsma’il [t.e,, 
Makkali], and there used to worship. Makhzurn, having gained a name among his people, his descendants 
were known as the Bani Makhzurn ; and they intermarried with the ’Arab tribe of ^jLuraish. Walid, the father 
of the famous Khalid, was of the Bani Makhziim, but, as ’Abd-ush-Shams was his maternal grandfather, on 
this account Walid is often accounted among the i^uraish tribe since the time of Islam. Walid’s family 
became united with those ^uraish infidels who opposed the prophet, Muliammad, and were among the leaders 
who encountered him in battle at Uhud. In the year 8 H. (629-30 A.D.), however, Khalid, with three other 
chiefs among the ’Arabs, came toMadinah and embraced the new faith. Kbalicf, who, as a leader of the 
Mu8(dm&ns, performed many brilliant exploits, died in the year 21 H. (642 A.D.). His sons, ’Abd*ur- 
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[Zacharias], when the family were moving from their summer to their winter quarters, 
went out hunting one day, and, by chance, reached a place where a number of people 
had very recently encamped, but appeared to have suddenly departed. Searching about, 
Zakariyd, who was the father of a numerous family, and in indigent circumstances, 
found a male child, who, from appearances had only been born tlie previous night, 
while ’Abd-ullah, who was childless, found a shallow iron cooking vessel. As they were 
both of one family, and kinsmen of each other, ’Abd-uUah said to Zakariyd : — “Thou 
** art aware that 1 am, unfortunately, without a son. Give me this boy, and I will 
** bring him \ip as my own ; through him, my name will go down to posterity ; and, as 
long" as [ live, I shall be ginteful to thee. Take then [in lieu] this vessel, the value of 
" which will supply tby wants for some days.’’ It was agreed between them accordingly. 
In the Pus’hto tongue a shallow iron kettle is termed karahaey or karhaey ; and the 
man, ’Abd-ullah, thought it would be appropriate to give his adopted son a name 
consonant with the circumstance of finding him, and giving the kettle in exchange 
for him ; so he named him KarMrnaey.* 

When the boy grew up, and attained unto man’s estate, ’Abd-ullah gave him a 
daughter from out of his own family [not necessarily liis own daughter] in marriage; 
and by her he became the father of a numm'ous progeny. 

Another account is, that Kaidarnaey was, by descent, a Sai’ahbam, and was the 
adopted son of Amar-ud-Din or Amar Din, the father of Aor-Mar, sou of Sharaf-ud- 
Din, otherwise Sbarkabun ; that Aor-JVlar’s father, Arnar-ud-Din, went out hunting 
one day along with his brothers, Mianaey and ’J’arin, but some say they werci his 
grandsons [tlu'y would thus be brothers of Aor-Mar], ’Abd-ullah and Zakariya by 
name; and that they reached a place where some people had recently encamped, 
who fearing an attack from some others, suddenly decamped, leaving the child 
behind. 

The Khataks arc Karlarnis ; and their account is different. Muhammad Afzal 
Khdn, in his history, quoting from the records in the handwriting of his famous 
grandfather, Khush-hal Khan [who was not a Mughal to be styled “Beg”] says, 
that* in those records, it is briefly stated that “ Karldrney was the son of Ilonacy, and 
f was born of his mother Avhen on the march between the summer and the winter 
V?* quarters of the family. On account of some incident that happened, Ilonacy, with 
his family and dependent s, suddenly struck camp, and set out to join the other 
, v-** families of their tribe or people. In the hurry, the babe was forgotten, and, when 
: '♦‘.ho was remembered, they having rejoined the others, Aor-Mar, who was brother of 
“ Honaey [but he had no brother of that name], went back to search for his nephew. 

He found him, and likewise a pot [in the MS. ‘ pot ’ simply] belonging to them 
“ [^ilonacy ’s iamily] Avhicb bad also been left behind, lie put the baby in the pot, 
■“ and pkacing it oiV his head, brought it to the camp of his people. Aor-Mar, who 
“ had uo son of his own, said to Honaey : ‘ I have brought back this thy son after 
“ * much trouble and inconvenience : do not, therefore, take him from me : I will 
“ ‘nourish him and bring him up. Take thou [instead] this pot.’ Honaey became 
“ agreeable ; and, as the infant was exchanged in lieu of a pot, which in Bus’hto is 
“ styled karhaey. he was named Karldm or Karlaraaey. When he grew up, Aor- 
“ Mar gave him a daughter [out of the family] in marriage.” 


Rahin&n, and *Abd-ullah, were subsequently Hukims (Gorernors) of Khurasdn [that is, all the ^tern parts 
of Islam at this period], oue being stationed at Nishabur, and the other at Hirat. 

I tliink this fact, of these kinsmen, as they may be called, of the descendants of Kaisd-*Abd-ur-Rashid, being 
located in the easteni parts of Isldin, has not Ijcen sulBciently considered with respect to the settlements of the 
Afghans ; and, the facts respecting the descent of Khalid being unknown to such compilers as Ilai’at Kh&n, 
the Kttthar, they cannot make it out. See rriestley’s ^ Translation ” of part of Hai’at’s book, page 55, for a 
Specimen of this. 

• The derivation of this name seems to be from karhaey," and the now almost obsolete form of the second 
person imperative plural of the imperfect transitivij verb “ /atr-dfa/” and J] to assign,” “impart,” 

“deliver,” “give,” etc., namely, “laim’ai” (after the manner of the same form of the verb “ Anfa«/,”.>to 
“ do,” etc., namely, “ karn’ai ”), used, more particularly, in an entreating manner. By constant«'U8C, or pt 
•euphony, or convenience, the name became shortened into Kafh-larnaey or Kaf-laraaeyi with the 6ubstant^|l 
termination in the last word, namely, “ aey,” in place of the pronominal plural affix “ ’ai ” of the verb. 
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Then he says: “The Dilazdks, who are a great ulu^ or tribe among the KarMrnis, 
“ account Karlarnaey to bo a Husaini Sayyid, according to the following arrange- 
“ merit [given, for cotriparison, farther on].” Khush-bul then promises, subsequently, 
to give a more dohiiled account of the Karlamis, but, unfortunately, ho never did so ; 
for it is not given in the history written from those ripcords by his grandson, neither 
is it to bo found in any other of his works with which I am acquainted. 

The confusion in this last account is evident, because Aor-Mar had no brother called 
Houaoy, but one of the two sons of the Devotee, the Sayyid, Muhammad-i-Gisvi- 
Daniz, by a Karlarni wife, was called Ilonaey, and the other Wardag ; and “ their 
“ descendants, as well as the descendants of the other sons of that Devotee, allhough 
“ in reality, Sayyid-Zsklahs — sons of a Sayyid — having married Afghan wives, are 
“ accounted Afghans.” This account, although confused in some respects, never- 
thch ‘ss, throrvs some additional light upon the subj(?ct, as I shall presently show. 

As Karhldrn or Karlarnaey was adopted by Aor-Mar, who was the son of Amar- 
ud-Diri or Amar Din, tin; son of Sharkabun, and accounted among the Aor-Mar by 
the Afghans tluimselvcs, the Khataks consider themselves Sarahbams as well as 
Kavlnrjnis. 


“ The father of Aor-Mar, Araar-ud-Din or Amar Din,” according to the Afghdn 
traditions, “was not much known, but his son, being a man. of substance, gained a 
“ name for himself, and the father’s name became eclipsed by that of the son.” The 
derivation of the name .Aor-]\T:w’ is as follows, for it is but a by-name. Ilis mother, 
who was bis fatluir’s first wdfe, wus the daughter of a blacksmith, or, rather, one who 
wrorked in iron; and his step-mother sometimes, in anger, when ho did not do some- 
thing or other to her satisfiudion, w'ould say, by way of rc]n’oach, “ The blacksmith’s 
“ fire (^,1 — uor) is gone out {ifjiij', — mar shah) ” ; and by degrees the name of 


“ Aor-Mar clung to him.”* 

lint now let us turn to the statement of the Dilazaks, who are also Karlarnis. They 
coiiteud that tlu;y arc Husaini Sayyids, that is, that they are, through their progenitor, 
Karliiruaey, descended from the Imam, Ilmsain. I wisli also to point out that neither 
they nor the Khataks refer at all to the Devotee, Muhammad-i-Gisu-Dariiz. The 
generations given by the Dilazilks are as follow'^ : — “ Karlam or Karlajmacy, son of 
“ Sayyid .Kali, son of Sayyid llijal, son of Sayyid Khatim, son of Sayyid TsnuVil, son of 
“ Sayyid Ja’far-i-Sadik, son of the Imam, Muhammad Eukir, son of the Imiim, Zain- 
“ ul-’ Abidain, son of the Imam, ITusaiu, son of the Khalifah, ’AJi.” 

Now Jliisain ivas born in the year 4 H., and was killed in 61 11. Zain-iil-’Abidaiu, 
otherwise, ’Ali-i-Asghar, or the Lesser ’Ali, died in the last month of 95 H.; 
Muhammad Bakir, wdio w^as born in 7611., died in the last month of 114 H.; and 
Ja’far, who was born in 83 H., died in 148 11. IsraA’il is said to have died before his 
father, hut some say his father nominated his younger brothci’, Miisd, to the Imdni- 
ship in consequence of Isnul’il’s being addicted to wine. Be this as it may, the great 
schism arose in the Muhammadan world, called the Ismd’ili schism, about this very 
Ismii’il } for the first Ismd'ili Khalifah who assumed sovereigu authority in Egypt in 
296 II., namely, Abu-l-Kasim-i-Muhammad, the sou of ’Abd-ullah, was considered to 
be the lineal descendant of Ja’far’s son, Ismd’il. Consequent on this schism, it is 
difficult to trace all the descendants of this Ismd’il; and no mention is made of 
Khdtim, Kijdl, or Kdb, from Avhom the Dilazdks trace Karldmaey’s descent. Supposing 
Ismd’il to have died a short time before liiwS father, if we allow thirty yeara to a 
generation, the usual computation, Sayyid Kdb, who, from the tree of descent given, 
would be the great-grandson of Ismd’il, must have lived, or rather have been bom, 
about 208 H. ; and, after the same computation, Karlarnaey, whom the Dilazdks say 


* In his book entitled “ A Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1857,” Mr. Bellew, after mentioning (page 63), 
that “ two Ormur men " — not two “ Khattaks ” in this instance — went out in search of game and found 
" Karalani ’’—not Turklanii hero — says, that “ the Ormur wore fire-worshippers, and, indeed, received this 
“ name from the Afghdns on account of the peculiar religious ceremonies observed by them.” 

The statement in the text above is the Afghdn account of the derivation of this nickname, but^ in 
Mr. Bellow’s book, it is stated that “ it is related of them that they congregated for worship onco a week, and 
“ that the mon and wopaen were indiscriminately mixed in tlieir religious assemblies. At the conclusion of 
“ tlioir devotions, the officiating priest extinguished the fire they worshipped, and, at the same time, exclaimed 
“ ‘ Or mar,’ a term expressive of the act, for in Fukhtu ‘ or ’ means ‘ fire,* and ' mur ’ means ‘ dead,’ 
“ ‘ extinct.’ ” I thought it was a peculiar tenet of the “ fire-worshippers ” never to extinguvthjire. 

This, wherever it came from, is merely a very greatly distorted account of some of tho ceremonies invented 
by Pir-i-Bos’hdn, aluu Pir-i-Tdrik, the Anpdri, who come from among tho Aor-May tdbc, but, seeing that he 
•flourished subsequent to the year 900 H. (1494-95 A.D.), how the ancestor of tho Aor-May tribe, who must 
have lived some five or six hundred years before, could have obtained a nickname from tho doings of Pir-i- 
Sos’hdu is a- puzzle. " Bos’hdn ” means light, and Ffr4-Bos’hda, the Saint of Light, hence tho Sayyid, 'Ali^ 
the Tirmizi, nicknamed him Fir-i-Tdrik, or Saint of Darkness. See page 268, where ’Ali is mentioned 
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was his son, about 238 to 24.0 H., but it may have so happened that, at this disturbed 
period of time, after, or in consequence of, this schism, some of the later Sayyids 
named may have lived a less number of years than the usual average given. 

After the same manner we may compute the period in which Aor-Mar lived. 
Kais-i-’Abd-ur- Rashid, surnamed “ the Patdn,” is said to have died in the year 41 H., 
aged 87 years. If so, he must have been born in the forty-sixth year before the 
Hijrat; and, if wo allow thirty years for each generation here also, for the four 
generations preceding Aor-Mar, he would have lived between 104 H. and 134 H., and, 
- therefore, it is scarcely possible for Karlarnaoy to have been the adopted son of 
Aor-Mar, but, rather of a grandson, or oven a great-grandson, of Ins, A grandson 
would liave nourished between 164 H. and 194 II., and a great-grandson between 
194 H. and 224 n. 

Again, h;t us examine the genealogical tree of the Sayyid, Muhammad, alias Gisd- 
Raraz — “ Of the long ringlets ” — who, at an <!arly period, took up his residence among 
the Afglulu tribes, and about whom, and the period in which he lived, some strange 
mistakes have b(?cn made. One writer says “be came down into Hindustan about 
" the year 800 H.” 

The folloA> ing tree of descent is given in all accounts of this celebrated Darwesh: — 
** Sayyid IMuhammad, son of Sayyid Ghur, son of Sayyid ’Umar, son of Sayyid Kab, 
“ son of Sayyid Rijiil, son of Sayyid Kd’in ” — [in the Dilazak tree Kbatim 

— stands for Ka’in], and, like the preceding ones,' the rest of the names, from 

Sayyid Isma’i'l, are precisely the same as in the Dilazdle tree. Tims Ave sec that 
Sayyid Muhainmad-i-Gisu-Haraz is the great-grandson of the very Sayyid from Avhom 
the Hilazaks say they are descended ; and he must, consequently, haA'C lived at about 
the same pm-iod of time that Aor-Mar’s great-grandson lived. 

If Avc juit tlui various A'ersions of this tradition together respecting the finding of 
Karlarnaey, the result is this, that some ’Arab families, many of the descendants of 
which con<]iierors were dwelling to the west of the true Afghan country, now known 
to us by the name of “ Western ” Afghfinistfin,* — or, what is much more pi’obable, 
some Sayyid families, the descendants of Isma’il, son of Ja’far, who bad been dwidling 
in the Musalman territory bounding the Afgluinistsin on the west and north, in Kabiil 
and Z.ibul, and had been proscribed as schismatics, or feared persecution, as the sequel 
: tends to show, — liappencd to bo encamped not far from where Aor-Mar’s family and 
dependants liad pitched their camp, when on the move from their summer towards 
their Avintcr quarters.! These pooph;, whoever they w(u*e, dreading an attack, through 
something that had happened, from some others hostile to them, possibly Aor-Mar’s 
own family, suddenly broke up their camp and marched away in the nigbt.J In the 
hurry and confusion of a night march, and secretly, an infant — a male child — Avas 
left behind ; and it so happened that two persons of Aor-Mar’s family — two grandsons 
or great-grandsons, for their names do not occur among those of his sons — named 
’Abd-ullah aiAd Zukariysi, started from their place of encampment early in the morning 
in search of game. By chance, they came upon the abandoned encamping place of 
the strangers, Avhere ’Abd-ullah found a male infant, and Zakariyil an iron cooking 
vessel, which, in their language, the Afghans call a “ karahaey ” or “ karhaey*' Avhich 
they brought along with them back to the camp of their own people. Being a poor 


* Tlicre are many descendants of ’Arabs in Bajawr, an account of wbom is given in Section Third, page 1 16. 

I In former times they dwelt much farther west, bordering on tho Zabul or Ghaziun territory; and the 
presvsure of otlier ATglian tribes compelled them to move eastwards. 

X The descendants of Tsina’il would, of course, be liable to .severe persecution on the part of the Sunnis 
after the Isrna’ili schism arose ; and where could such inemhers of his family, dwelling in the eastern parts 
of Islam, be more likely to find a secure retreat than among the rude and not very enlighhiiicd Afghdiia of that 
period, who almost worshipped the name of Sayyid ? It is, moreover, very evident that more than one of those 
very Sayyid.s who took up their residence among the Afghans were schismatics of the Ismd’jli sect, who are 
also styled Ihltinis ns well as ^Muldhidah by some? writers, and whom Hulaku .Khan, in after years, was sup- 
posed \o have completely rooted out, but which sect has existed under some ftibdifications down to the 
present day. 

There wito IMuhihidali schismatics in these parts at an early period JUce my ‘‘ Translation of the Taba^cdt-i- 
Nasiri,” page 74, and note 3, page 304. 

Some people, ijnae<iuainted with the different sects of schismatics, style all Shi’ahs, whereas some were 
enemies of ’AU and bin followers. It is a curious circumstance with repect to this Sayyid descent, but a fact, 
nevertheless, that the Kfirhi^i Afghdna were the chief followers of PirM-Ilos’han, alias Pir-i-Tdrik (.seepage 46 
of these Notes), and hi.s descendants, and that they still continue, more or leas secretly, to follow Aheir foujEfiderV 
doctrine to this day ; and among them arc most of the Afghans of the Ilangas’hat, who are called “ Shidif^ by 
English writers. ^ 

It is also a curious fact that Pir-i-Ro.s’lifln himself, who was not a Aor-Mar Afghdn, however, but of all 
An?ari family claiming to he of Kuraish descent, according to the Akhund, Darwezah, his contemporaiy^ CSIB0 
from Karni-Grain, where his family dwelt among the Aor-Map Afghans. 
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man, with a nuraeroiis family to provide for, Zakariyd gave up the infant to his 
kinsman, ’Abd-ullah, who had no children, and took in exchange the iron cooking 
vessel, as previously related. When Karlumaey grew up, his adopted father obtained 
for him a daughter out of the Aor-Mar family ; and, possibly, at this time, Aor-Maf 
himself was still alive. 

The title “ Sayyid ” signifies “ prince ” and “lord,” and is given to the descendants 
of the prophet Muhammad, through ’All and the prophet’s daughter, Eiitimah ; con- 
sequently, according to the tradition, the Shitak tribe are not wrang in stating that 
their ancestor, Karhirnaey, was “ the son of a prince,” neither are the Khogianis wrong 
in asserting that he was the son (adopted) of ’Abd-ullah, the Aor-Mar, all of which 
statements Ilai’at Khan, Katliar, in his book, wonders* at, and considers that it is 
quite evident therefrom “ that Kar-an," as he styles Kailarn or Karhirnaey, “ was not 
“ of the lineage of Kais ’Ahd-ur-Kasliid, or, in other words, of the Afghan race.” 
No one among the Afgluins has yet asserted that ho was, but, as he had married an 
Afgh fin Mufe, and his descendants have done the same ever since, they have been 
accounted Afghans by their Afghdn kinsmen. The Khahiks alone have confused 
Honacy, the son of Sayyid Muhammad, with the son of Sayyid Kah of the Dilazaks. 

Some short tima after this, a Sayyid, a pious Darwesh, came among them, and took 
up his residence near the divelling places of the family of Sher;in or Sherauaey, the 
fathei’’.s brother of Aor-Mar; the family of Kakar, son of Danaey, son of Gharghusht, 
son of Kais-i-’Ab<l-ur-Rashid ; and tlie family of ICailarnaey. He became their 
spiritual guide, and, in order to induce him to settle among them for good, each of the 
three fauiili(!s, or tribes as tliey now began to call themselves, gave liim a daughter out 
of their tiibe in marriage, but it does not follow, of course, tor such is not possible, 
that eiiher of the damsels were the very daughters of the progenitors of those tribes, 
but daughters oiU of the tribes, that is belonging to them. 

By the Kai-larni wife, this pious Darwesh, Sayyid Muhammad, had two sons, Ilonaey 
and Wardag, udio are tlie progenitors of the tribes called after them, and will be 
subsequent ly referred to. 

Karhirnaey, by his Aor-Mar wife, had two sons, Kodacy and Kakaey, but the 
Sulimani, before referred to, in Ids account of the Afgluins, distinctly state.s that he 
had another son, named Suliiuiln, whom all other writei's make out to be Karlarnacy’s 
grandson, the son of his son, Kakaey. This statement of the Sulimaui is worthy of 
credence, because there is a considerable discrepancy respecting tlie number of 
Kakaey’s sons, Avhich 1 shall presently notice again. . 

Kodacy, however, was the father of six sons, according to the SuKmdni, and of 
seven sons according to others. By one wife he had Utman, Dilazak, and Wurak; 
and, by another wife, Manaey, Lukman, alias Khatak, Khogaey, and Mangalaey, 
which last the SuKmtini docs not account a son of Kakaey .f Ilonaey and Wardag, 
sons of their sister, were adopted by Karldraaey, and therefore are named along with 
Kodaey's sons. 

Khush-hal Khan, Khatak, differs from the other writers, for he says that Wurak, 
and Burhiin, from whom the Dilazaks descend, arc the sons of Kodacy ; and that 
Lukmdn, alias Khatak, TJtman, ’Usmdn, and Jzadrdrn, are descended from one or 
another of the sons of Kakaey — ^a very loose way of stating it — that Utmdn and 
Usmdn wore by one mother, Lukmdn by another, and that Jzadrdrn urns their father’s 


• Ilai’ut Klian, Katliar, appears to Lave coufounded the Shaikh, Yahya-i-Kabir, of Amir Timur’.s day with 
the Sayyid, Muhaininad-i-Gisu-Daraz, 

There seems to be some ground for supposing that Kbizr Khan, the first of the Sayyid dynasty of the Dihli 
kingdom, who paid allegiance to Amir Timur, tlic Giirgan, and his son, Mirza Slnili Uukh, 'wa.s an Afghan; of 
Sayyid descent. 

The historian, iGiafi Khan, who, like a good many others, <*annot imagine how an Afghan can be a Sayyid-^ 
Zadaii, nevertheless eonfirms in a measure tiiis insertion, that Kbizr Khan was himself a Siiyyid-Zadah and an 
Afghan, lie says, under the events of the year 1051.11 (1641-42 A. 1).), that, from the time of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Diu, Muliammad-i-Sam, the Shansabaui Tajzik ruler of Ghaziiin, and subsequently of Ghur like- 
wise, “during which time several thousand (iir, in MSS.) Bailslialis have coined money in their own names, 
“ and have had the khutbali read for them within different parts of the twenty-two provinces constituting the 
“ empire of Hindustan, if history bo carefully studied, it will be found that no person of real Sayyid 
“ descent 1ms ever reigned within it. Notwithstanding that two daughters of Sh/l!i (t.e., Sayyid) Nawdz 
“ Kh&n, the Safawi, were married to Aurang-zcb-i-’Alam-gir, and his brother, Mulmmmad-i-Murad-Bakhsh, 
“ respectively, and had sons by them, such os Shdli and Akbar Shah; and that, in the same way, 

“ daughters of other Sayyids married into the Timdriah family, and from them came descendants, yet not one 
“ t^monff tfmim became ruler of lliudustan. The only exception with regard to pei\sons of Sayyid descent 
among the rulers of Dihli is Kbizr Khan, and Malik Dd’ud, the Kaflanii, ruler of Bangalah, who was of the 
• Afghan nation.” Unfortunately, the writer docs not say what tribe of Karlarnis he l>elopge(i to. 

t Mangalaey is the progenitor of the Mangali tribe, which contains the three subdivisions of Mughbal^ 
Jzadrami or Jzandrdn, and Bah&dorzi. See page 78. 

I a 
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brother’s son. All the other authorities I have quoted, with the exception of the 
Sulimdni, who leaves him out from the number, say, that Jzadrarn is one of the sons 
of Mangalacy. 

The Makhzan-i-Afghdni, and the Mir’dt-ul-Afdghinah, say, that Kodaoy had seven 
sons, namely, Mdsd, Mangalacy, Dilazdk, and Wurak, by one mother; and Wato, 
Honaey, and Wardag, by another; but, as before stated, the two last are his sister’s 
sons adopted by him. 

The account given by Ilai’at Khdn, Kathar, is of course similar to tlic Ittakhzan, 
which he copies from, the only difFerence being that for Wato, progenitor of the 
Watozi, ho has Tiizi, the syllable “ wa ” having been left out. 

The Khulasat-iil-Ansub also says that Kodaey had seven sons, Utman, Dilazdk, and 
Wurak, by one mother; Mdnaey (father of ’Usmdn, alias Afridaey), Lukmdn, alias 
Khatak, Mangalaey, and Khogidnaey, by another, and adds, that, by some accounts, 
the latter is the son of Kakaey. This may be coiTect, and he may have been adopted 
by Kodiiey ; and, for this reason, probably, the Sulimani did not account him among 
Kodaey’s sons. 

The Sulimani says that Kakaey, second son of Karldrnacy, had two sons, 
Suliman and Sharaf-ud-Din, or, as the Afghans style him, Shitak * and in this the 
Makhzan-i-Afghani, MirYit-ul-Afaghinah, and Khulasat-ul-Ansab agree. Haiat 
Khan, the Kathar, here appears not to have copied the first Avork quite eorrcctlj', and, 
consequently, falls into utter confusion, lie says that “ Kakkai,” as he calls him, 
had four sons, Burhan (ivho, Khush-luil says, w as Kodacy’s son) ; Khogianaey 
(who, all say, w'as Kodaey’s son) ; Sulimdn; and Shitak; thus giving Kakaey two of 
Kodaey’s sons. Then he makes out Utman, Lukmau, alias Khatak (who, all agree, 
arc Kodaey’s sons), and Jzadrarn (who was one of Mangalaey’s sons), to be all sons of 
Burhan, w'ho, he says, was “ Kakkai’s ” son, thus making them brothers of ’Usmdn, 
alias Afridaey, Khatak and Jzadrdni, wdiile Khush-hal Klnin says he (Burhan) Avas 
Kodaey’s sou, and the progenitor of the Dilazaks and Wurakzis. 

Bor convenience I will name Shitak’s sons first. They are styled Bannutsis from 
the tract they inhabit,* namely, Giwaoy, the progenitor of the GiAvi (mentioned by 
Bdbar in his raid on BannA)f, Ado, the progenitor of the Ado-zi, or Ado Khcl, Da war, 
whose name, as being the dAvelliug place of that section of the Shilaks, has passed to 
the territory they inhabit, AA'hich is dcsirihed in a previous Section of these Notcs,{ 
Malakhacy [Malachi], and Surranaey,§ or Siirrdnaey. 

Sulimdn, son of Kakaey, son of Karldmjiey, had tlirec sons, Wazir, Bd’i, and Malik 
Mir. The first mentioned is the progenitor of the Waziris, who became a numerous 
race, and a separate branch, and independent tribe, some centuries ago. Brom the 
two latter spx’ing the Bd’izis and Malik-Miris, the subdivisions of which two tribes 
are knOAvn as the “ Akwdrn-i-Bangas’h,” that is, the “ elans inhabiting the territory 
“ called Bangas’li;” for, as I have before stated, there is no tribe or section of a tribe, 
and never Avas, called Bangas’h.|l 


* In his article OD the “ I hinncMs,” MacGregor tells iis that they are “a mongrel tribe who inhabit the 

** Buhtlivision of 13iinu in tlic district of the same name. They are descended from one Shah Afrid, son 
“ of Kakai, of the Karani branch of th(! Afghans, .... whose descendants were called Bauiizai or 
Banuchis by Hindus.” The current acc,oiinl is given above. Such a person as “ one Shah Afrid ** 
is unknowu to them. Sec also note *, page 382 , on Mr. Beliew’s Turklanri people,” or “ Turk brotherhood.'^ 
t See page 360. 

J Page 86. 

§ Most of the names occurring in Boufes Third, Fourth, and Fifth, to Eighth, from pages 74 to 81, and 
85 to 94, such as Paraya — not Parba^ as in Hai’at Khan’s hook — Dirman, Akobi, Khirmani, Bakr Khel, 
Mando Khel, Babbal Khel, Mo-ton, Sibri — not Sahri — Malakh, Hrap Khel or Drapzi, Landar, Namard — ^not 
'Paras Kliel, etc., etc., are all names of sections or clans of tlic ililTcrcnt Karlanii tribes, for, with 
few exceptions, towards the western boundary of Upper Bangas’h, the Bangas’h territory is exclusively held 
by Ivnrlarnis. The whole of those I have named, with the exception of the Afndis, Wurakzis, Dilazaks, 
KhuUiks, and Utman Khel, and the Kaylarnfs of Kohdt, dwell in Upper Bangas’h to this day, namely, the 
descendants of Mangalaey and Khogney, sons of Kodaey, and of Snliinan and Shitak, sons of Kakaey. At 
one pcriotl all Khost Avas inhabited by the Khogidni. See note ||, page 425 . 

II Hai’afc Khan, Kathar, in his book, gives a description of a tribe Avhich he calls “ the Bangash trihej^ and 
imagines them to be a totally different people from the other Karblmi Afghdns, (whom he invariably miscalls 
“Karranis”), because they claim Arab descent^* He docs not realize the fact that, if the Kafla^is are 
descended from a Suyyid progenitor, as all authorities, with the exceptions I have previously named, affirm, 
then, as a matter of course, they are all of ’Arab descent, not his “ Bangash tribe ” only. He does not refer 
in his book to any desc(*mlnnt8 of Sulimiin but the Waziri tribe; and does not even mention the ndtnes of tbe 
Malik-Miris or the Kaghzis, notwithstanding that the river of Kobdt is called tbe Kdghzi river after the latter^ 
or that they constitute two tribes of Lower Bangas'h ; and he makes a very weak attempt to show the origin . ■ 
of the name he gives to them, which is not their name but that of the country they inhabit. 
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The author of these surveys observes respecting them in tlieso words : 

“ The descendants of Malik Mir, on the side of his male oilspring, are known as the 
Malik-Miris, and also as the Mfrdnzis, while the descendants on the side of his 
daughter, Kdkha’li or Ivagha’h, or Kakha’i or Kagha’i, for it is written either way, who, 
from the fact of her husband’s name not being mentioned, was either his superior or 
else he was of no account or importance, are known as the Kdkhzi or Kaghzi.* These 
two branches contain several ramifications. Those branches at pres(5nt dwcdling in 
Lower Bangas’h, of which Kohat is the chief town, arc the Ba’izi, in which the chief- 
tain-sliip now lies;t the Shamilzi, from which came the Nawwab, Muhammad Khan,J 
and otlujrs, the JIdkims or rulers of Farrukh-ubad in Hindustan ; and from among 
these three sub-tribes the Sar-ddr or Ha'h of each is selected with the accord and 
assent of the people; and they pay allegiance to the present Sav-dar, NaAvwab Xhdn, 
who r<;sides at Kohat, preseixtly to bo referred to. These three sub-tribes contain several 
branches, namely, the Ba’izi, to whom belong the Mardo Khcl, Azii Khel, Lodi Khcl, and 
ShahiiKher; the Shamilzi branch, to whom belong theLandi, Hasan Kliel, JMiisa Khel, 
and the ’Isa Khel ; and to the Miranzi or Malik- Miri, the Jjasanzi, lladah Khel, Khakhd 
Khel, and ’Umar Khel. Those again have their subdivisions or clans, some of which, 
giving names to villages, have been previously mentioned in the dilTerent Routes, 
They amount altogether to between 10,000 and 12,000 families.” § 


* “ Jumping to conclusion.^ from iiK‘re names,” as Mr. licllew says, “ is not a safe course,” but the most 
far-rotclit.'d attcm})fc to derive the name of a tribe or clan is contained in the “Journal of tlie Asiatic Society 
“ of llongal,” Vol. d9, for 1880, page 94-, where we aro inrormed that “the Kaglizai” are descended from the 
daughter of Kiigh, the mlustrel (merit ioned in the account of the Matis), and likewise “///c Bdugas/i"^ (for 
the writer evidently did not know that the Kfiglizi is one of the Bangas’Ji tribes), avd the Sanvdni rathans.” 
I necMl scarcely add that the Kaghzis of Lower Bangas’h are in no way connected with either Kagh the 
minstrel or bis daughter, while tlu^ Sarwaui Ivtighzis are, but between these and tlu' Ksirlarni Jvaghzis or 
Kakli/is th(‘r(? is no connection whatever. An account of their dc^scent will bo found in the iii‘xt Section. 

t When Af/.al Khan, Khatalv, tiiiishcil his history, the ehicftnin-sliip over the Lower Bangjis’li Karlarnis was 
still held, as previously, by the INIalik-MIris, but, subsequently, the Ba’izis got it. T shall refer to this 
fartluT on. 

J This renowned chieftain, who founded Farrukh-abad, and the Farrukh-abad branch of tin* Bangas’h 
Karlarn is of I rindu.*^! an, was one of the most jiowcrful and esteemed leaders of whom ITindnstan can boast, 
and the ree.ord of his feats and warlike actions would fill a substantial volume. TIi* first entered the service 
of the Dihli Badshalis after the defeat at Khwajali in the Fa th-piir district, about twenty miles norih of the 
latter place, of Mii’izz-iid-l)in, Jahan-dar Slaih, .son of the Shah-i-’ Alain, Bahadur Shah, rnontioiK'd lartlier on, 
and attached himself to the serviei; of Farrukh-Siyar Badshali, after 'whom he named the town. Farrukh-abad 
is styled by one historian “ the Afghani.stan of Hindustan.” 

He founded other places besides Farrukh-abad, and settled a colony of his Tvarlarni kinsmen ami clan at the 
former place. lie first rceeivod the title of NawwAb ; and, in Muharram, 1 1 13 IT. (November, 1720 A.D.), 
for his great service.^, rec(‘ived from Muhammad Shah Badsliah the title of Ghazanfar-i-Jaug, that is, the Lion 
or Hero of Battle. lie died full of years and honours in Shaw- wal, IloO If. (Deecinber, 1713 A.l).), in his 
8lst year. The last of the Farrukh-abad Nawwabs, Tafazzul llusain, by name (wdio wa.s not “the old 
.Ninvab,” for he >vas only born in 1827, mdtlier did he “ expiate his tiT*a(4iery on the scatlbhl,” for his conduct 
during the rebeUiori in India in 1857), was <*xiled to Makkali, for his misdeeds during that time, in 1859. He 
was a gieat-granclson of the NaAVwab, the Gliazanfar-i-Jang. I saw him on his way to Makkah. 

Mr. W. Irvine, of the Bengal Civil Service, of Fath-garh, has translated some native 'works containing a 
history of the Naww'abs of Farrukh-abad, which was published in the “ Journal of the Asiatic ^Society of 
Bengal” ill 1878. He. makers, however, sad havoc, at times, among the Afghan and other proper names, and 
always turns Malik into Malaky which means “ an angel and is led a.>tray by Il.ai’at Khan’s book, the 
“ Haiyat-i-Afgliani,” with respect to the Kaghzi section of the Bangus’h Karlarnis, and other historical matter. 
See pi-eccding note 

§ The territory of Banga.s’li is repeatedly referred to in Babar’s Tuziik, in the histories of I lumayiiri Badsluih’s 
campaigns, and in the time of Akbar Badslnah. It formed one of the fomd/is or districts of the Kabul Sarhar^ 
and Kohat formed another — one was styled Upper and the other Lower Bangas’h. Unfui-tunately, the names 
of all the different Afghan tribes are not mentioned. For example, Alm-l-Fazl says that the inhabitants of the 
Kohat toman are “ Wurak/T and others^'* but, in another place, lie mentions the Sbahu Khol as dwxdling in 
the Baglizaii and also the Wardag in the BangasTi tomduy at which time they were assessed as being 
able to muster 500 horsemen and 2,500 foot for militia purposes, >>11110 the Khataks are rated at 2C() horse- 
men and 4,000 foot, and the Afndis at 500 horse and 2,500 foot, but in one or tw'o copies of the A’ln it is 
10,000, and the W urakzis at 5,500 foot. Kohat toman is, at times, called Koluit of BangasTi. Sec also 
page 74. 

Not>vitlistanding these facts, and >vith the work of Babar, the histories of Ilumayiin Badsh/ih, and the A’in-i- 
Akbavi, under their very noses, so to say, after people had asserted that there is a*tribe called IbingasTi, contrary 
to tlie statements of Afghan and other Muhammadan >vriters, it was nccef?sary to provide a derivation for the 
name. Consequently, Hai’dt Khan, Kathar, says, “the warlike and courageous Bnngash relate *’ — or rather, 
Hai’dt relates for them — “ that their ancestor, Isma il, >vho lived in Gardaiz, >vas the tenth in descent from 
“ ’Abd-ullah, son of Khalid, sou of Wal id; and that the word ' Baugasb’ is a corruption of Bunkash^ a name 
“ applied to Ismd'tVs two sons^ Gora and Bamal, on account of the bitter enmity they bore each other.” but, 
quite forgetting this statement, apparently, on the very next page he gives a tree ol‘ their descent, headed, 

^ Ismail, who is known as Bangash,*' It will be perceived that all this about their ancestor merely refers 
to the Sayyid,^8nid’il, son of Ja’far, mentioned in the tradition I have quoted several versions of, but that a 
.purely Tdjzik or Irdui compound, like bun kashy ever Iiecamo corrupted into Ban-gas’h or Ban-gak’h will 
scarcely be credited, more particularly too, seeing that BangasTi was the name of a territory, and not a tribe, on 
undoubted authority, such as I have named. 

Gara" and “ Samal,” names applied by some recent writer to the Bangas’h Eai^l^is, are merely distorted 
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!From the time of the annexation of the Panj-dh and its dependencies in 1849, it 
was, and is still, supposed, that the tract of country held by a portion of this branch of 
the Karlarni Afghdns of Bangas’h was properly called “ Mir&nzdi,” and was not a 
part of Bangas’h, instead of its being, from early times, an integral part of the 
province known as Bangas’h-i-Pii’in, or Lower .Bangas’h. The name applied to it by 
the Pani-ab authorities is merely the name of the tribe, hut that name could only be 
correctly applied to it, as applied by the natives themselves,' as “ the tract of country 
held by, or inhabited by,"' the Malik-Miri Kai;larnls of Bangas’h. It is also instructive 
to note, that all the authorities, and also “ the masters of the subject,” never once 
mention this tribe as called collectivtsly the Malik-1'1 iri or Miranzi ; and that they 
invariably invert matters, by calling all three of these Karlami Afghdn tribes, 
namely, Malik-Miri, Ba’i/ii, and ICughzi, “ the Bang ash tribe," Bangas’h being the 
name of the country only, while they style a portion of tho country “ Miranzdi,” 
whereas Mii’anzi is the name of one of its tribes. 

I have been obliged to enter into much greater detail than I intended, in these 

S iges, respecting the Nijl/i tribe and .Karlnvnis generally, but esi)ecially of the 
hataks and Shitaks, in order to correct the erroueous accounts which have been 
given respecting them; and, as there appear to be very strange ideas entertained 
regarding tho Karlaniis of liower Bangas’h, it will also be well to give some extracts 
from the writings of the Khatak Karlarni historians, Khnsh-hal Khan, and M\d.iaminad 
Afzal Khdn, who had intimate connexions ndth them, and who arc the only Avriters 
who enter into any detail respecting them. Their accounts likewise; illiistratn the 
geography of these parts, and furnish accounts of several routes and detiles that wo 
faiow but little about. 

The first historical mention that we have respecting the Afghan tribes who have 
dwelt in the territory called Baugas’h, divided into ITighcr and .Lower, is contai)ied in 
the Tuzuk of Bahar Badshah, and the ehrouicle of Bayazid Beg, the Byat. Previous 
to the time of Bdbar’s acquisition of the Kdbul province,* tiud even up to tho time of 
his first raid in the direction of the Indus, tho Dilazak Kai/lami Afghans ludd the 
eastern parts of Nangnahai’, Ti-rsih, the Avhole of the Pas’haur distiaet south of the 
river of Kdbul, as far as the hanks of the Indus, extending from Jam-riid to Atak, 
and southwards as far as the mountains hounding the present Pes’hawar district on 
the south, known to us as the Afridi hills, while to the north of tho river of Kabul 
they possessed all tlu; country between the ’Ash-Naghar district and the Indus from 
west to east, and to the mountains hounding Suwat and Buncr, on the north. 

I have previously alluded to the great movement of Afghan tribes to the eastward 
at page 35 ; and other tribes, and sections of tribes, about the same time, had been 
moving eastwards likewise, one great cause of their doing so being the advent of an 
Afghfin sovereign over the Dilili kingdom, and Afghdn governors in its western 
provinces. 

The Bangas’h provinces, both Upper and Lower, had long been under the control of 
the Turk and Mughal rulers of the Ghazniwl empire, as tho chief and most practicable 
routes between Ghazuin, Kabul, and India, and those followed by the sovereigns and 
commanders of those times, lay through them ; and hence the Bangas’hat, as the two are 
generally styled, were better known. Nevertheless, up to the time of Akhar Bddshdh, 
we never find the name of Khataks mentioned ; and the Afrldis and Wurakzis are 
barely referred to by Babar and Ilumdyun, but we constantly bear of Afghdns of 


Gharali and Sama’h, t^iguifying mountain and plain, or highland and lowland, which terms are applied to Upper 
and Lower Bangas’h respectively, and which, in time, became tlic name of two factions. The author of the 
history of the Farrukh-ahdd Nawwahs says that Bangas’h signifies hill-country or highlands. 

It is amusing, however, to notice liow one statement becomes distorted by i-epetition. Captain T. C. 
Plowden, B. S. C., in his translation referred to in note J, page 376, says, that “ Khurram^^ as he writes 
Kurma’h, “ was their ancient seat [Ilai’at says Oardaiz],” and that “ they are a tribe of Arah^ nut Afgh&n 
“ origin'^ Hero again tho ’Arab descent of their progenitor, Karlaimacy, is referred to. Tn tho 1st Vol. of 
“ Ctmtral Asia,” page 165, MacGregor says tliat ihe name of this tribe “is derived from ^bon * [but bun^ not 
“ han^ means root], a root, and < kaslitan,’ to tear up, meaning that tho Bankash were such thorough-going 
“ Radicals that tliey extcrniinatcd, or tore up by the roots, all who interfered with their interests, or possessed 
“ what they coveted.” - 

In his book, entitled ‘‘A l^Htical Mission to Afgbani.stnn,” boforo referred to, Mr. Bcllew says (page 57)# 
**The principal of tliesc tribes, who, though PuklUun in common with the whole nation, are nevertheless, not 
** Afghiin [and yet, in his ‘Pukslito Dictionary,^ Pukkhtiin is said to signi^ * An Afghan^ a Pathdn*\ are 
“ Afridi j liangash,'' etc. In his iatet book he gives their picture the final touches. At page 77 lie 
“ respecting the origin of the Afridi^ Arakzai [Wurakzi arc referred to], and Bangeuhj very little is 
“ though they are perhaps, of Sythic descent.” See the previous note •, page 382, and note *, page V I 

* History sufficiently j^liows that previous to the time of Amir Timur, the Gdrgdn, there were no : 

of any tribe whatever set tled iu the Pes’hawar district, or north of it. The Dilazdks were the first who oHlI^iilCt- 
Herotlotus notwithstanding. ^ - > 
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Bangas’h. Babar mentions that those parts around, namely, Bannii, Bazar, and Tak, 
were peopled by the Afghan tribes or ultmia of Kai-dui, that is Karlanii, namely, 
Giwi [a section or sub-tribe of the Shitaks, descended from (jiAvaey, Shitak’s son], 
Sur, ’Isa Kliel, and NlAzi, at which lime the Giwi dwelt in the nortliorii part of 
Bannu. 

Bespecting his raid from Jam-rdd* into those parts, noticed at page 300, he says 
that, “ after reaching the Bagrdm (Pas’hdur) district, it was considered Avhat route 
“ should be taken with the view of (?rossing the Sind or Indus ; ” and tliat “Bald, the 
“ Chaghnani, stated that there Avas no necessity for so doing, as tluu’o A\as a populous 
“ place only two days’ journey from whoi-e they then wen*, called Koliat [Koliat], the 
“ people of which were rich in cattle, flocks, and other property. Some Kiihulis 
" brought forward also confirmed tliis. I had never heard oF this ])laeo before ;t so 
“ wc marched from the Jdm Rud [the Jam river], and, having crossed the river of 
“ Bara’h, we encamped near the Muhammadi Foj or l»ass, aiurAbaru, Avhere, at that 
“ time, there were Oagyanr Afghans.” Next day Koliiit Avas assailed and plundered, 
and a number of tin? Afghans made (;aptive, but Avcrc again set at liberty. 

It Avas shortly after this that the Bilazaks Avero driven out of their t(!rritory north 
of the river of Kabul by the Khas’hfs, as related at jiage 221 ; and a fcAv years after 
that again, they were depviAU'd oC the Avhole of the remainder, lying south of that river, 
by the Ghwaviah Kliol, the supportcjrs of Mfrzd Kiimran, Bahar’s son. l^lven Avhen 
Humayun Badshali moved from Kabul to punish them and others for slieltcring his 
rebellious brother, after his defeat described at page 55, in which Mirz:! llindiU was 
killed, Avhen liis, the Badsliali’s, foi'ces readied Baghzan from l^ogai’ by the Gardaiz 
KoUtl, the ’Ahd-ur-Rahmanf, Barmazidi, Wardag, and Bubii Kliel Afghans, moved 
away towards Buland Kbel, Avhorii an encounter took place Avith them, and near 
Darsamand likewise. 

These are some of the nanuis of Karlarnl tribes and clans, the Buland Kliel and. 
Darsamand being names of sections among the Miifinzi, after Avhom, as in numerous 
other instan(!cs, tlieir villages arc named.f 

. The Karlarnl Afghdns, generally, Avere disciples of Plr-i-Ros’han, alias Pir-i-Tdrlk, 
particularly tliosc of Bangas’Ji, who, even up to the present day, cither openly or 
secretly, still folloAV his doctrines, a little modifled, probably ; hence Englisli writers 
and compilers, unacquainted with the facts, and the dilfcrencc between the two 
doctrines, stylo them “ SMas” but the Shi’as regard them as heretics, though they 
are not so bitter againsf, them as the Sdnls are. They may he styled rsnuulis or 
Mulhiihidah ; for, in many respects, the tenets and proceedings of Bayazid, the An§drl, 
have a manifest analogy to those of Uasan-i-Sabbslh, the Mulbid and Agha Khdn, 
the Persian prince, who lately died at Bombay, was looked upon, in his lifetime, as 
their head. Tlie tenets of the Ros’lninls or Tarikls I have elseAvherc explained. Tliis 
attachment to that heresy brought vast misery upon many Afghan tribes, but on the 
Karhirnls chiefly, and on the tribes of that division of the Afghan nation inhabiting 
Bangas’ii more particularly ; for tlie Mughal government had constantly to organize 
expeditions against tho heretics in their attempts to crush them, the scene of Avliicli 
expeditions extended over a great area — from Kdbul to Atak, and from Ghaziiln to 
the borders of Chitrdl, but the centre was Tl-rdh and Upper Bangas’h, Avhicli AA'^erc the 
chief strongholds of these schismatics. 

It was many years after Bdbar Badshdh acquired possession of Kabul, and when 
the whole of the territories of Khursisdn, tho countries on the Oxus, the provinces of 
EAhul and Kandahdr, the Panj-db, and the Dihli kingdom, were all, more or less, in 
a state of confusion, that tho Khataks, having separated from their kinsmen, the 
Shltak Karldrnfs, began to. move towards tho north-east in search of a better dwelling 
place ; and they proceeded towards the Lowd-Ghar range, Karboghah, Tiraoy, into 
Tsautara’h, to Ildchi, or Ldclil as it is also called, and tho Shakar Dara’h, in the 




• of the present time. , 

f lie mentions the Toman of Bangiis’h in his Tuziik, and says that other important matters had prevented 
him from bringing it under his svtray, and that it paid revenue to no one. Koh.'it is not mentioned. 

MacGregor, referring to the Bangas’h tribe,” says iu his Central Asia,” Vol. 1., page 166, that the 

** Emperor Bdbdr (1504) enumerates this tribe as Inhabiting one of tho 14 provinces then dependent on Kdbal 

[Kabul ?], so that their settlement is of very ancient date.” 

I cannot agree with him as to the enumeration of ** this tribe.” I have examined several MSS. of Babar . 
BAdshdli’s work in tho original, and the following are his words : — Another toman (province) is Bangas’h;"^ 
|tu(l this, witlf tho exception of tho remarks in tho first paragraph of this note, is all he says about it. Ue malm 
nb mentiom^ any tr^e sti/led Bangat^h. « 

!rhut is to say, what we call Buland Khel is merely^* tho villap inhabited by the Buland Khelj** and 
^^.Darsamand,” in the same manner, means village peopled by the Darsamand clan.” 

§ See my Translation of the T&baV^t-i'Ndfiri,” page US7, and noto |, page 384. 
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direction of the Indus.* At this time Lower Bangas’h or Kohdt, as far east as the 
Rcsa’i Eerry on the Indus, was in the iiossession of the Wurakzi tribe of Karldmls. 

About the same time, this, th(' Wurakzi, territory was invaded by the Karldmls, 
hitlun'to dwelling in Upper or Higher Bangas’h, or Kurma’h,| namely, the Bd’izis, 
Malik-Mlris, and Kdghzis — the Wazirs, or Waziris, the remaining tribe of tlie four, 
desocudod from Suliman, son of ICakacy, son. of Kavldrnaey, having become very 
numerous, had separated from tlic other branches, and bocjomtj an irulependent tribe, 
sometime pia'viously — wlio, from some cause or other, were forced eastwards like other 
Afghan t ribes. Soim^ of those Bangas’h Karldrnis still dAvcll in Kurraa’h, but almost 
in a state- of vas-salagc! to the 'I'uris, the descendants of 'rfir, orTiiraey, who was one of 
the two adoj)ted sons of Khogaey, son of Kodaey, son of Ktirldrnaey, Bzddzaey being 
the otln'i’. TIk^ descendants of both are ineliidcjl among the Karlami trihes of Upper 
Baiigas’h, Init, as previously mentioned, the ’I’liris and Bzddzjs an; supposed to he of 
Turkish descent ; and tlu^y liave been settled, as history shows, where they now dwell, 
nearly se\('u conturies.J 



decided tlnr fate of the territory, and secured its (\astern, or huvlaiid parts, to the con- 
federates, are said to have taken ])lace respectively at Taj)i and Muhammadzi (villages 
bearing names of elans of the Ha’izis, near the town, of Kohat) ; and tlm Wurakzis 
began to ludire west wards into Ti-rah, and the mountain fastiuisscs adjoining it on 
the jioTlh and west, where they still contimic to dAve]l,§ while; the Khataks pushed 
farther eastwards towards Kil-ah, I’ati-yala’h, and Sunialah on the Indus. 

That these cv(;nts did not take place as early as has been supposed, and that they 
took place gradually, is proved from the fact, that, in the A’in-i-A.kbari, under the 
Toman of liangas’h, of the Sarkdr of Kabul, and ^uhah of Kabul, the AVurakzis, or 
lJrakzis,|| as they are sometim<;s called, are rated as being able to furnish 500 horse- 
men, ami 5,500 footmen, for militia purposes. In another place th(;y arc assessed, in 
the Kohdl disfrlcl, paying 701,(520 of revenue; and no other trihes or clans 
are mentioned.^ The Kliataks and Afridis arc, however, included with them and 
other tribes in the Bangash Toindn,** the former being assessed at 200 horsemen, and 
4,000 footmen, and the lallor at 500 horsemen, and 10,000 loot. 

At this time likewise, Dawar, Bannii, and ’Isa Khel, are sot down as including one 
Sarlcdr of the Siihah of Kfibul ; and all that is said rcspeetiiig it is that its inha- 
bitants are all Afghans, ff consisting cliiefly of Sorrani, Karanl, that is, KarhirnI, and 


* It is *.i cmioiis fiict, and provfi.s wliat 1 liavo mentioned respecting the movements of the Ivarldnji tribes, 
that, anion': all tins \arioiis Irihcs mentioned as hcdii*^ allies of the.lvlias’hi.s and the (Jharia or Ghwariah Khel at 
the battle ai Shaikli 'Fapur, ineiitioiied at jmge 227, the only Kaflarni tribe uoticeil, as being in the neiglibouring 
parts, is the Khataks. 'Hie Sliiinvarls and Z.1 Khel arc noticed among tlie fillies of the GJiwuriah Khel, while 
the Khataks are said, suh.«se(iacntly, to have sometimes joined Khan Kajii when he mustered all his dependants; 
but tlu^y were not engaged in that bjitlle. 

I Tunii?d into “ Kurain,’’ “ Klnirram,” “ Khoorooin,” and ‘‘ Kurram,” in our maps and gazetteers. See also 
note t> 

J See pag(‘ 82. See also note page 394, wlicre tlie author of the Badsliah Niimali,’* in rofcrriiig to the 
different Irihcs which joined in the attack on Pes’hawar, styles Afgliaii Irilies “ w/w.v,” but tJie Dzadzis and 
Turis he stylc.s “ i-mciks.^" lioth are I'ni kish words, hut, while ulus lias been coiiiinoiily used for Afghan tribes, 
i»mak is luiver used except for trihes of 'Turk descent. The distinction made is ein taiidy curious in eouucction 
with the tradition of tlunr Turkish i*xtraction. 

§ HaiVit Khan, Kathur, in hi.s liook, asserts that “ tlie Bangash, about «5()0 years since, pouring down into 

Kurniiii, Pewar, and Slialuzan, took possession of the country south of the Jvoh-i-8uled,” and that ‘‘ about 
“ 100 years tifter this [all his dates are in round numbers of hundreds] began their struggle with the Orakzai,” 
but these statements an» purely imaginary ; for not a sliadow of jiroof exists to couiirni them, not even in 
** the histories of Afghanistan, all of which ndate” this, that, and the other, which histories he often mentions, 
but of which, for good I'easoii, he could not probably furnish a single name or title. 

(l Tint not “ Orakzai.” 

% Cons(‘qne.nt1y, “tlie BnDgash(3.V’ who “arc a tribe of yirr//;, not Afghan origin,” according to Captain T. C- 
Plowdeii, B.S.C. (who, like others, makes ’Arabs (hesc KarlannV, lint not of the rest of them descended from 
the sJime progenitor), could not have lield the Koluit <listrict before loOO A.D., which is equivalent to 906 IT.; 
for we may take* the official Gazetteer of the Mughal empire to be a tolerably trustworthy authority. See page 
358, 'Und note t* - , 

•* It will 1 ) 1 * noticed that, in the A’in-i-Akbari, all other districts to the west are, like Bangas’h, called 
iomdm^ after the Turkish fashion. 

ff The exact words in the A’in-i-Akbari arc : — “It is cliiefly pcojflcd by the Afglnins — the author makes no 

difference between Afghans and Pagans for gooil reason — and is the dwelling place of the Kairidui, Sorr^LnS, 

and Wazir.” 

In some copies of the text, the scribes being in doubt, wrote “ Shirani,” Surdiii, and ShirAni In the two la#-^ 
instances, jiossibly, because the name was more familiar to the m. The name of the Kafldrni tribe is 
but the name of the SliarkabAn tribe of SherAoi is written The similarity of tho two 

caused fhe mistake. page 386. 
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Waziri, showing that the latter had separated from tlic parent stock previous to that 
time. The numher of men these Afghanis were able to furnish is not given, neither 
is any amount of revenues mentioned, tlrus showing tliat little was kixown about them, 
that tlusy were quite independent, and that the so-eallcd “ Sar/idr ” was a province 
but in name, like the so-called “ Sarkdr ” of Suwad or Suwat at the sanns period. 

It was only (hiring the time of Pir-i-llos’han, alias Pir-i-Tarik, that the former 
inhalsitants of '.fi-r5i.h, who aris known as Ti-ralus, and ajspear to havas heeii a Tajzilc 
race,* were expislled from thence by bim and his disciplcss. 'I'he Ti-nihis Avere sns- 
pecteil of backsliding from tins llos’hanian tenets, and of Iseing, at Insarl, inclined 
toAvards tins Mughals, which was correct ; for they Jiad betsn jslaying double, and 
intriguing Avith tlusm. This Avas befoi‘(s the Pjr-i-Tarik’s oavji ovi>rthro\v at Baro by 
Muhsin Khan, related at page tS. After having indiuscd 300 odd Ti-inhis to ])r(ss(snt 
themselves before him Avi til their bauds bound, that they niigld risiseive “absolution 
“ for tlusir backsliding,” they Aiere si'parately put to deat.li in such Arise that not one 
kncAV the fate of tins others. The remnant of them lied into Mangnabar, where they 
took up their rcsideiiee. On tliis, the Afridis and Wurakzis JirsL (jrcnjjlcd Ti-rah. 
There Avero some Utnian Kbel Karlarnrs thcris at tins time, dwelling aboul, 'I'sat, who, 
being weak, and a fend arising betAveisn them and the Afridis, vacatc'd 'ri-rali, and 
went into Arhang Uarhaug, on the road to Bajawr, Avhere great part of their iribe 
were alnsady setlled.f 

After Ihese events hapjsened, tins battle took place between the llos’hanis, alms 
Tarlkis, and the Daulaizi Wnrakzis, and Ihe Muglials, at the Lo-i‘ Sang-PajzaU 
Gluls’liaey, or (Ireat Sang-Pajzah Pass, the date of Avhieh, unfortunately, is not giA'cn 
by Khusb-hal, but it was during this tiuns that the grisat Alahabat Khan was Subah- 
dar of th(s proAunee of Kabul, and Avlien Khusli-hal KhaiiAvas in his eiglith year.J As 
he AA^as born in 1022 11. (.1013 A.D.), this would bring us to the beginning of the 
seventh year of Jahan-gir lladsbiili’s reign ; and it must have beisn fought some time 
toAvards Ihe close of 1029 11. (1619 A.I).), or early in 1030 11. (1620 A.l).), b(*eause 
the Ikhal Kamah-i-,Tahdn-giri, and other histories of that reign, inform ns, that, Avlicn 
the Padshah Avas on his way to Kash-mir in tlvo latter part of 1029 ll.,§ as Mahabat 
Khdn, for a eonsidtsrable ])eriod, bad not been at Court, command was issued to bim, 
that, if he was so satistied with the state of that mountainous part tliat be could Avith 
safety leave it for a time, to come unincumbered and slightly attended ; and, the day 
before Jahan-gir Ibidshdli reached tin; fortress of lluhtas, he arrived. A fmv days after 
he returned to his post, and it was soon after this, I believe, that the disaster hapjicncd. 

Khusli-biil Khan says, that the great Mabdbat Klnin, at the instigation of some 
Ghwariah Kbels and llangas’h KarUirnis, cut olT some 300 Daulat/J Wurakzis,^ 
including two sons of Malik Asgliar, the Daulaizi chief, after feasting them, anil 
getting them to giA^e up their arms, under probmee of conferring honorary dresses 
upon them. 'I’be plea Avas, tliat, by doing so, the strength of Ibdad, the llos’luiui,** 


* They Imd a lan^uii;;(! of their own, and wore, <loul>tless, of T:ijzik descent. See note §, t)aji(! .‘180. 

f Mr. Ih'llow (ill his book previously referred to, pa^tc 7 1 ) eonsiders it a remarkable eircumstaneo in the 
history of flie mareli of tlio two Afghan tribes (“ Yiisufzai and Rlaiidar”) that tliey traversed the “ Ivliybar 
“ Pass without coming into collision with its Afridi possessors.” Tlie reason is clear enough from tho facts 
above slated. The AlViilis were not located near the l^iihar Pass at that time, nor for nearly a century later ; 
and the period at which they diil take possession of TL-rah is Avell autbeuticatetl. 

Tho Akhund, Darwczali, in his “Tazkirat,” referring to the people of Nangnalnir, says, that they remained 
unmolested in their country “ until they became tainted with the heretical doctrines of the Tarikis, and 
“ suffered dire calamities in consequence, like as tho people of Ti-rali suffered through the. Pir-i-Tarik 
“ and his doctrines, toho were carried atony into captivity, awl their country (ell into the poDsefsion of the 
“ Afridis.” 

The facts related above by Kliush-l,>al Khan, and the extracts from tho contemporary Avriters given in these 
“ Notes,” fix (he date of Afridi occupation of Ti-rah. See page 223. 

t Shah Beg, the Khun-i-Daurati — that- is, “The Khan of tlie Age,” but “Khan Dan ran,” or “Khdn 
Duran,” is meaningless — had, upon several occasions, applied to be relieved of tho government of the pro- 
vince of Kabul, on account of his age and iiicrensing infirmities, which rendered him unable to endure the 
fatigues of horscbiusk, and the severity of the climate of Kabul. In the year 1026 H. (161(5 A.D.), soon after 
the festival of the No-lloz or Vernal Kquinox, the jietition of the Khau-i-l)aurdn ivas again specially sub- 
mitted. “ At this time,” says Jahau-gir IhUishitli, in his Autobiography, “ I appointed Mahabat Khdn to the 
“ government of Kdbul and Baugas’h, and presented him Avith a dress of honour, a horse, and an elephapt.” 
The Khdn-i-I)niirdn was appointed ^dbab-ddr of probably because ho was an Arghdti Mughal of the 

family which liad ruled in Sindh. In 1028 H., however, ho requested to bo permitted to^ resign active service 
altowthor. The Bddshdh, accoHingly, coiiferred upon him tho parganah of Khdsh-db, in tho Siud-Sogw 
Do-dbah, which had been one of his former and yielded 73,000 rdpis yearly, by way of pension. Hie 

sons, likewise, according to their ca|>acities and deserts, were assigned and rank. 

§ The yeai»1029 H. commenced on the 27th November, 1619 A.D., and tho Bddshdh set out in the fol- 
lowing montli of September. Ho was then in Koshrmir, where ho remained some time. See note 
*pi«e392. 

Y Halik Asghar, after this, gave up the chieftain-ship to his kinsman, Malik T4r, mentioned at page 394. 

** He was tlie son of Shaikh ’Umar, Bayoaid, the An^dri’a eldest son. JaltUab, otherwise Midu Joldl-odi* 
Din, waa Bdyazid’s fifth son. v 
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would 1)0 quite broken in Ti-rdb,. and his cause ruined. After this act of treachery, 
he says, “ Ghairat KUdu was despatched, along with twenty-two other officers of 
** rank, at the head oC a large force, against Ti-rdh by way of Kohat. They took up 
“ a position in the lands of the Ismd’ilzis, which are Wdglioz ahd Sam, at the foot of 
“ the Lo-e Sang-Pdjzah Glids’liaey, or Great Sang-Pajzah Pass. The Daulatzis 
under Malik Tur, and llos’hdnis under llidad, occupied the crest of the pass, which 
“ was defended by aangai's or breastworks.* 

“ Next morning, the Mughal forces having made their dispositions, commenced the 
ascent, and began the attack. Ghairjxt Khan with one body was to assail the 
** sanyar of the Daulatzi Wurakzis, and the liaj-puts that of the Kos’hanis, On 
reaching the (rr('st of the pass, Ghairat Khan, who was in advance, was encountered 
“ by Panjii, a Wurakzi of the Piruz Khan Khel, who closed with him, and both fell 
“ rolling ojie over the other. I'anju cried out to liis clansmen, ‘ Strike I kill mo along 
“ ‘ with him, only don’t let him escape! ’ and they did so, and they were killed locked 
“ firmly in each other’s embrace.” This act of self-sacrifice, worthy of comparison 
with the f(;als of any Greek or Homan, but particularly iii an Afgluin, whom the 
masters of the subj(!ct ” declare have not a spark of patriotism in their nature, 
brought about the defeat of the Mughals. ’I’hey were overthrowm, with great 
slaughter, the Afghans also losing heavily, but among other booty captured by the 
Afghans and llos’hanis th('re were no less than 5,000 horses, thus showing the extent 
of the disaster. “ After this,” Khush-hal say.s, “ the Mughals could efi’ect nothing ; 

“ and jMahahat Khan was recalled,” but, as I have showm below, he was, according to 
the Mughal historians, recalled for other important reasons.f 'J’liey make no mention 
of this disaster.^ 

In the fifth month of 1031 H. (April, 1622, A.D.), ^vhon .lahun-gir Padshah was 
again on his way to Kash-mir, Maluibat Khan was again sent fox\ He came in 
damadi-ul-Aw waf, the tiflh month, while the Badshah was at llasan-i-Ahdal, and was 
again permit, ted to return to his government from Pakhla’i. When Kandahar was 
threatened hy the Kazil-hashis, and Prince Khurram, entitled Shah-i-Jahan, showed 
symptoms of disalfc'clion, the Psidslnih, when he returned from Kash-mir to Lalior, 
directed jMahahat Khan to leave his son, Amau-ullah Khan, who was raised to the 
dignity of commander of 3,000, as his deputy at Kabul, and joiji Jiim. Mahabat 
Kluin, for many yeaivs after, was employed in Bangalah, tlie Hakhan, and other parts; 
and, according to the histories of this reign, never rcturjied to K/ihul as its Subah- 
ddr; and, when, in 1032 11. (began 25th October, 1022 A.l).), the Uzbaks invaded the 
province of K:il)ul, his son, Khanah-zad Khan, licid the authority, and defeated the 
invaders. Towards the close of tlie satne year, at his father’s request, he was I’ocallcd to 
ser\e under him in soutln'in India; and the Khwajah, Abii-l-llasan, was made Subah- 
cMr of ICahul. It w'as during his term of oflico that llidad, the Ros’hani, was killed. 

* This very imjHH’lunt j.uss cros.-es tlie Lo-o Saiij»-lVijzah ranpjo, al'lca* which it is <'allii<l, but tliis name, so 
well known in Aif>liaii y, docs not ai»pcar a.s y(‘t in any of our maps. It is one of tlirco passes leading 

into tliMt part of 'ri-rah still belonging to tbo.s(* Wurak/.i Afghans mentioned abov(3, from tlie south, or Koluit side. 
Although not the shortest i f the three, it is,l)y far, the ea.sie8t. Tim yhdsVtavi/ is not very lngh,an(l, witJi little 
labour, can be made perfectly piact icablf? for artillery and baggage animals. The road follows tbo (course of the 
river of Kohat, (u* river of the Kaghz/i, as far west as Wilghoz, above mentioned, and a little farther west turns 
to the north over the range. 

I lie was recalled as being Ibe only iKible eajiable of opposing lh(3 Trinco Khurram, entitlijd Sliali-i-Jahan, 
who woiiM not obey bis father’s orders in proceeding to Kandahar at the head of an army, wlu ii threatened by 
the Kazil-hashis, and whose luiseonduet brought about ihelo.ss of tliat stronghold. Maluibat Khan was directed 
to leave his son, Aman-ulliili Khan, who was raised by increase of rank to 3,()b() r-v/, and 1,700 horse, as his 
deputy in the province of Kabul, and hasten to Court, Avhere he arrived at the close of the rd't«*entli year of the 
reign, 1032 II. (1622-23 A.D.). lie was subsequently ernployiMl in (he Daklnin and other parts, in con- 
junction Avitli the J^rince. Two years after, in 1034 II. (1624-2,0 A.l).), Maliabat Khan's other .son, Khanah- 
zad Khan, who had been left at Kabul as liLs deputy, and in eoinrnand of Ins lather’s own contingent 
troo])S serving in that i»rgviqce, after Amiln-ullah had been sent for by his fatlier, being likewise, required with 
his troops, was, at his father’s rc<iuest, also recalled ; and the Suhah-dari of K?i)ml w;is conferred upon the 
Khwajali, Abu-1-Ha.san. liis son, Ihsan-ullali Khan, was .sent to the province, as his (hquity, with orders to 
entertain, for that .service, 5,000 horse, the contingent of Ids lather; and the tithj of Xafar (more correctly 
called .Miizuirar) Klutii was eoMferred upon him. lie will be again rcfernid to fai’llier on. 

J elahau-gir I>dd.shali, with more honesty than tht3 historians of his reign, refers to this affair in his 
Autobiogniphy, as haj>])enirig “ about tins time,” under the events of tho latter jiart of the year 1029 H. 
(1618 A.D.), the fifteeiitli of his reign, lie says : — 

Among the events of this period were the deaths of the Sayyid, I’zzat, entitled Ghairat Khan, and Jal&l 
Khan, the Gakluir, who were serving with th(dr forces in liangas’h, which hn]ipened on this wise. When the time 
came round for gathering in the harvest in that part, Maluibat Khan appointed a force to march intone 
Kobistiin, and to feed thdr horses upon tho harve.st of the Afghans [Jahan-gir, it will Ik) noticed likejn^ 
makes no difference botwceii Afghans and Patans; and he i.s right] ; and not to spare themselves in assailingl 
slaying, capturing, and harrying them, as much as possible. It so happened, that, when the servants of tihc^ 
State reached the foot of a certain kotalj the Afghans assembled in great numbiTs, and occupied the cXBSt of 
tlie pass, and there began to fortify themselves. JuUl Khan, who was an experienceil olficer, and lifid ; 

formed much good service in his time, thouglit it advisable to halt there [at the foot of the for ^ 
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I may be permitted to observe, that, like the account of Prince Mubammad<i>D&r&- 
Shukoh s march to Kandahdr, and many other historical facts contained in these pages* 
the mention of the Sang-Pdjzah disaster has never appeared before in any other work. 

It was over six years after this defeat, while the Khwajali, Abu-1- Ilasan, was 
Subab-dar, that his son (and deputy), Muzallar Khdn, sent in the head of Ihddd. 
Yalang-Tosb, the Ozbjxk leader, having invaded the Kabul province, moved towards 
Gbaznin, on which, Muzaffar Khan, son of tlio Siibah-dfir, had to march against the 
invader with the available troops of tlie Kabul province. On this, Ihddd, at the 
instigation of Yalang-Tosh, came out of Ti-rah, and recommenced his depredations 
upon the parts around, but, in the meantinu*, Yalang-Tosh, having repented of his 
proccediugs, sent to Mu/atpir Khan, and came to terms with him, and departed. 

Thus released I’rom Iho XJzbak invad(;r, Muzatfar Khan marched against Iliddd by 
tb(5 Sugawand pass* and Gardaiz, on b(;(5omiug aware of which, and Yalang-Tosh’s 
retirement, Ihdad, finding he could not cfCi'ct anytliing, retreated to the Lowa-Ghar 
(rang<!) ;t and therein ho constructed mngorn, and made a strong place of shelter for 
himself and followers, well stored and provisioned. 

A deal of lighting went on biitwccn the llos’hiiuls and the Mughal forces under 
MuzalVar Khan for live or six months, | Imt, on Saturday, the 7th of Janiadi-ul-Awwal 
— the sixth month — 1035 II. (Pebruarj', 1()2G A.l).), the twentieth yirar of the Biidshah’s 
reign, when moving from one mrigar to another, wliile the fighting was going on, 
Iliddd was killed by a bullet. lUs bi^ad, leading stall’, and signi.'t ring, were brought 
to th(i Biidshah from Bangas’h, by Iftikliar§ Khan, son of Ahmad Beg Khan, Kdbuli, 

• when about to proceed to Kabul from Labor. T’he Biidshah was much delighted 
thereat, and gave thanks to the Ahnighty for the same, and the drums were beaten for 
joy :it this success. Orders were given that tlic arch-rebers head should be taken to 
Labor and sus])ejided over one of tiie giitinvays. 

“Iluliid’s followers,” says Khush-hal Khan, “dispersed in diffoi’ont directions. 
Tlieri! is a strong place in the Lowa-Ghar (range), and the Khwaramah [Khatakj 
or elan asccndiid to it, and escapiMl. Then ’Abd-ul-Kiulir, Jlulad's son, and 
Alii’ i, the beautiful wife of Ihdad, who was beloved by all the llo’shanis, came into 
Ti-rah again; and about this time, in Safar, the second mouth of 1037 II. (October, 
1027 A.l).), .fahiin-gir Biidshah died [at Chingiz ITati in tlie Panj-iib] ; and Lasbkar 
Khiin became Subiih-diir of Kabid and the Bangas’hiit, in place of Muzaflar Khdn, son 
of the Khwiijah, Abu-l-llasan.|l 

or tliroo until such time fis the food wliicli Af^h?ins h.nl brought on their bucks to serve them for a 
few days should be expeiidotl ; tor then, he snpposcel, they would become helpless and distructed, uud disperse of 
tludr own aoeord; that the troops along with them would then be* able to get tlirough the [)a.ss, which was so 
dilficult, wilh ea.se ; and that, alter that, no other.s wouM venture to fare them. 

“ Gliaii’.'it, Ivhan, who was one of the hott<*st temperament, and ever r(*ady to ru.sh upon his foes, on the 
contrary, divl not approve of Jalal Kliaii’s prudent advice, ami determined u|)()n attacking the Afghans 
fortliwith. Aeeompaniod by somi; of the Saiyyds <»f Ihirhah, he began the ascent [the rest of the troops, of 
conr.-ie, supporting the attack]; and the Afghans, like unto ants and locusts, eolloeting from ditfenmt parts 
[of the hills and ATo/r//], completely surrounded this atta<*king force. Tn this mr/ec, tin* (Uiomy hamstrung the 
horse of (Jhuirat Ivhan, and, having finis dismounted him, soon desj)aTched him and his comrades. At this 
time that (ihairat Klnin made his attack upon the enemy, Jalal Khan, (lakhar, Miis’ud, son of Ahmad Bog 
Kliau, Pnj/.aii [in some Uejzan], son of Nad ’Ali, flic Maidani, and other servants of the vSuti', fearing for tlieir 
lives [.v/e in MSS.], and unable to stand their ground [from this it appears that the Afghan.s fell upon them 
likewise], and, almost against their will, turned ami fleil from every part of the KotuL 'Dn*, Afgluins, crowding 
from dillerent parts of the Kotal above, plieil them with stone.s and arrows, .surrounded tlie fugitive.s, and slew 
the greater number of tbo troo|>a ino.st mercilessly [as they would have slahi the Afgdians, if they could]. 
Among the .slain were Jalal Klnin, and Mas’iid; and all this loss was sustained tlirough the ra.sJi and reckless 
zeal of Gluvirat Khun. 

Mahabat Khan, hearing of this disaster, despatehed a fresh force to the aid of the remnant of the defeated 
troops, and made a re-disposition of the different posl.s, aTid strengthened them still more. Wherever any 
Afgh lins could be found, they were slain.” 

Such is Jahan-gir Badslmh\s account of this disa.slor, but he doe.s not mention the ])reei.se date or place. 
The news appears to have readied Iiim in Ka.sli-inir sliortly before his return. 

* Sfe ])ages 72, 73, and 74, f See jiagc 374, note and 429, and iiole J. 

J The Ikluil Namah-i-Jahsin-giri says “fifty-two days.” 

§ The lkb?il Namah-i-Jahan-giri calls him Sardar Khan, son of A hmad Bog. 

II When 8hah-i- Julian Biidshah came to the throne, Zafar, or, more corn e>lv, Mu/.affar Khdn, son of the 
Khwajah, Al)u-l-llu.san, was governor of the territories of Kiibul and tin.* Bungfus’lint. ’Jin' Ihidshuh Namiih says:— 

“Tlie Bad.ihiih, however, during the first yeaV of his reign, removed him. He iunl hi i*n sent to administer 
the atfairs of those part.s as the <ioputy of liis father; and, on tlie accession of Sii.ih i J.Jiaii, he was made 
Subah-dar. The Biidshah, sub.sequontly, discovered that Muzaftar Khiin, at the very rime, ihat ’Abd-ul-Kadir, 
son of llidiid (which last-named rebel had been previously killoil when aUackoil by Mu/iiHar Kliiiii in his strong- 
hold in the Lowa-Ghaf), was in the Karmauah [Ivarmiin] Dara'h, a dependency of 'I'i-rah, huving heard of the 
decease of Jahiin-glr BadshMi, sent off several of the nobles and olUcers serving undm- him to Kabul, and came 
himself to Pas’luiur, from which, af ter liaving arranged affairs, the s(?asoii for returning to Kabul having come 
’ round, he set out. He was strongly advised by the most experienced persons not to at Unipt to proceed to 
E&biil at that time [the death of a sovereign or governor immediately caused convulsionsj. )mt he would not 
give ear to their advice. Ho marched by way of the Hheai of Sh&liBhagyar [see page 39, iiml uoio §• AfghAna 
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** The season having come round for the Suhah-ddr to proceed to Kdbul, he marched 
thither from Pas’haur, upon which ’ Ahd-uB Kadir and the llos’lninis assembled in 
great numbers, and moved against PasMuiiir itself, entered the city, and slew the 
Deputy of the Subali-ddr. All tlic Afghdn iilnsis or tribes of the country round 
Pas’haur now agreed, with oik' accord, to vise against the Muglials, with the exception 
of three, namely, the Paslianr hthila hs (the Khalils, Mahmands, and Da’udzis), the 
Khataks, and the Daulatzi Wurakzis. The Arbabs of iln? i.wo former, and Slulh-baz 
Khan, father of Kluish-hal Khan, who was Arhab of the Khataks, werv‘ with the 
Mughals at Pas’haur ; and Malik Tnr and tlu^ Daulaizi Wurakzis were at Atak [ivilh 
their contingenlsj. 

Tlie Mughal garrison oC Pas haur had to throw thcniselves into the citaded ; and 
the place was completely invesled. At Miis lime, Sa’id Khan [son of ^ - 
Khan, Ihe Mughal Tarkiuin, and brother 
Ihdads head to tlie Badshah], who ivas 
[foom Koh;1t] to the relief of the garrison 
undertook the investment alone, but, when the; other ulnsin or tril)cs assembled to aid 
him, with the usual stupidity and wrong-headc'dmvss of PusMituns [/.c., Afghans], they 
became jealous of him whom they came to support, Ihinking lliat he was taking all 
the credit to himself. They bt\gtin to spc'ak in no friendly manner about him ; and 
he, knowing tlierefrom that they would in all probahility intrigue with the Mughals, 
feared hist they might beiray liini into their luinds. Such being Ihe ease, ho deeamped 
one night and retired into Ti-rah again; and the dilTeront nlnsis nuiditaied upon dis- 
persing. Sa’id Khan, from Kohat, having now arrived upon the secaio, and luiws of 
the partial dispersion of the investors having hceomo known to the garrison, they 
issued from tlui citadel, and, in conjunction with him, attaciked the Afghans ihat 
remained, slew a great numbcir, many having heon caught within tlu^ city unaware of 
the dispersion of the others, and put them to tlio i‘out. In this alfair a great number 
of Yusufzis and Gagyanis were also killed/’*-' 


Miis lime, Sa’id Khan 
of Iftiklnir Khan, Uk' sanu? who brought 
l'\nvj-dar of Bangas’h, prepared to march 
Al; first, ’Ahd-iil-Kadir and his forces 


goacrally oscliew the ‘ A’ iu Sanskrit letters like ‘//A ’ — srv note ♦, page 196 — and call it Sbadi Uagyara’i] and 
tbcKlmibar; and, through his youth and iiicxpericiioe, without taking even ordinary ])n*(‘aiitiona on Ids inareli. 

“Suddenly, the beast-of-prey-like AVurjikzis and Atridis, who are two branelies of the iinuiy-braiHdicd, 
liimull-raising, Afaghinah oi’this mountainous tract, who, iiltliough outwardly obedient servitors, are inwardly 
rebellious, delight ill disorder, and are ever ready to plunder and molest, o(*en])ied the road in his front, and 
began to plunder the baggages of his force. As In* left no otfieer of exped ience to guard his rear, a didd of 
propeUy was carried off; and he did nothing to remedy this ilisorder, nor the loss and damage sustained by his 
troops and camp followers, and neither halted nor turiietl back to aid them. On this account, lijxsbkar Khan 
was now sent as Siihali-tljir ; and a force of 1.5,(K)0 liorse, consisting of the troops of the Sayyids of Ihirhah, 
Bukharis, Afghanis [of Hind], and Uiij-puts, on dilfcrent dates, were despalcheil to serve under him in that 
province.” 

The J)al)istan gives a f<*w more particulars respecting tliis affair, and does not attempt to conceal the whole 
truth. It states that, “After the death of Ihdad [whose name, by-the-hy, is not ‘ Ahdacl ^], his son, Karim- 
“ Dad, and his mother, came into Ti-rah, and Zafar [/.e., Aluraffar] Khan was attacked by him and bis 
“ supporters, /afar tied w'itli the utmost precipitation, whih^ all his baggage, with the beauties of his hnramj 
“ fell into the hands of the Afghans ; and only one of his wives, Ituzarg Khanain by name, was preserved from 
“ violation, and that only throngh the resolute elfoits of Sa’id Khan [tlie same who hchavctl so well when 

Pcs'hawar avsvs invested, mentioned in tlie text above], son of Ahmad Heg Kiuui, tlie Tarkhan Mughal, and 
“ other warriors.” 

• There are two sitles to this story ; and the historians of Shali-i-Jahan’s reign givc^ some of the Khataks 
credit for being on the rebel side. The “ escape ” of the, Khwarama’h Khataks, mentioned in the preceding 
page, confirms it. 

The author of the “ Jladshali Xamah ” says the Afghans around Pns’liaur broke out, invested that place, 
occupied the city, and assaulted the citadel. This was done, he says, at the instigation of the Kluin-i-Jahan, 
the IakU [the author of the Alir’at-ul- Afaghiiiali, previously referred to at page 344], by Kamal-ud-Din, the 
son of the Shaikh, Itiikn-ud-Din, Uohelah [i.e., Afghan of Iloh], who, in the? timci of Muhammad Jahan-gir 
Badshah, was raised to tlu^ rank of commander of 4,(X)0 horse, and the title oi’ Slier Khan. Most of the tribes 
from Atak to near Kabul, and otlier parts, w'erc engaged in this outbreak, and agreed first to attack Pns’hilur. 
•Sa’id Khan, who was stationed at Kohat, lieariiig of it, leaving jmrt of his force there, the same day threw him- 
self with the remainder into ]*as’haiir. lie was not strong enough to attack the reliels, and had to act on the 
defensive. ’Fhe otimr Iribes immediately around Pas’haur also ])rcpared to join the insurgents; and ’Abd-ul- 
Kadir, son of Ihdad, the Tariki [or Kos’himi], w^as invited to join them. He came? accordingly; and along 
with him came the blind Karim- l.)ad, son of Jalahdi, and Muhammad Zamfui, son of Pir-Ddd, the? uncle of 
Ilulad, and tw(» brothers. The •AfghAns of Dawar, liaiiiiu, llnglizaii, and all the hill tracts of Ti-nih, both the 
Bangas’h-i-Nni-kash [which compound w'ord moans here “ f)ij)ers” — players on the pipe or reed — the piping or 
flute-playing Ihingns’h — a nickname, from “ a cane, a rc'od, or shepherd’s pipe, or flute, and “ kushf* 
from the verb knshidan^'' to draw out, to extract, (itc.=;#rt/ kashtdariy “to play on the pipe or flute.” The 
fondness of the Kohat Kaylarnis for music is shown from the ])lund(;r captured from them in the defeat they 
sustained mentioned at page 401], the whole of the Khatak ulus [the whole of the trilies hero mentioned are 
Karlarnis], and the i-mdks of Dzddzi and Tiir'i [yrc? pages H2 and 390], who assembled at the Yalani Gujr 
or Ford, seven kuroh fr«)m Pas’haur, joined KamHl-ud-Diii. They likewise led astray the AVghaii trib^ 
dopendeiit on the Pas’haur provinces or district by false statements, such as tho^e of *Ash-nnghnr, the 
Mubamraadzis, (Jngyanis, Khalils, Mahmands, and Da’udzis, and even some Yusufzis, Tarkalanis, and others. 
On the l‘2th of Zi-Hijjali, the last month of 1039 II. (12th June, 1630 A.D.),.jthc third year of Shah-i-Jahdn 
Bddsliah’s reign, they surrounded the city walls, which were too extensive to be defended ; and Sa’id Kb&naodl 
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Shali-i-Jalidn Bddshdh, who had now succeeded his father, was so pleased with Sa’id 
Khan for his services on this occasion, tliat ho at once raised him to the i-ank of 
commander of 6,000 hoi*se, and mad(; him Suhah-dar of Kahul; “for, after this 
“ affair,” Khush-l.ial sajTs, “ the Muglial authority began again toh(i recognized in the 
“ ])rovince of Kabul.” Subsequently, by stipulations and agrecanents, Sa’fd Khan got 
’Abd-ul- Kadir, and Ala’i, tin; widow of llulad, to come in. They jurivcal at Tas’lniur ; 
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kvevcr, liad again to send 
; and Yiisui', the Afridi, 
w or leaders, made many 

ills troops rolirod witliiii llio wnlls of tlio Ijisjir, cn* citjidol, 'I'lio insurj^c’iils if, but were bcatoxi 

oir. 'riio wIiol(‘ Mceoniit is too long for inserfioii Iiere^ l»nt, with the execptioiis above nicntioiietl, it agrees 
pretty well with the Ivbatak Moeouiit. 

In 1041 II. A. I).), Laslikar Khan was siiptTsedod by Sa’id Khan; and Shamslier Khan was made 

Fowj-dar oi‘ I he two iiangas’liis. 

The lladshah Nanmh, under the evauils ol* (he eighth year of the nugn, 1044 11. (I()d4-‘h5 A.l).), states^ 
that “ in tlu' niifldle of the seventh month, the Rajah, Jagat Singh, was ap])oinfed to flu* Thanah-dari [or, 
Fowj-dari, for both words an* indiscriminately nsotl with rt‘speef to this [uirt] of Hangas’h, wliicli lies hetwoen 
[or juts out between J / /tr rchc/s oi' the Kliatak who dwell in that jiart, and domiiiaftis them.” This 

would show that the Kliataks were not lield to ho remarkahle Tor loyalty more than oilier Afghans ; and that 
they, «Mi two oe(!asit)ns jit least, united with the 'rarikis has been already shown. • 

In the eighth ye**«r of Shah-i-Jahau Badsliali, on the festival of the solar weighing, Sa'id Khan, who had 
been made Suhah-dar for his gallant defenee of Fas’hanr against the insnrg«‘nts, arrive«l at (.’onrt, bringing 
along with him ’ Ahd-ul-Kadir, Aiisari, son of llniad, the Tariki Jierelie, whom the Khan liad induced, by 
promisees and stipulations, to surrender, and to heeoiiie a loyal siibjeet. Sa’id Khan, by an additional ste[> in rank, 
attaiiK'd till' dignity of /ijOOO ZiU and 4,000 horse, together with rich presents, in which other nobles and oflicere 
shared, on that fest ive occasion ; and ’Ahtl-nl-lyadir received n gift of 10,000 ru/ns. Soon after, Sa’id Khan 
was pennitt(’d to r(*tnrn to his government ; and ’Ahd-nl-Kadir was preseiitiHl with a sword, and raised to tho 
rank of 1,000 Zi'rl and (iOO horse. 

* Sonn^ say (hat ’Ahd-id-Kadir died at Pes’hawar in 1040 11. (1030-.*14 A.D.), and was tlienj buried, but 
104.3 II. (l(i‘jo-.'»6 A.D.) is tin* coriT'ct date. !Mian-I)ad, one of tin* sons of Jalalah, had, previous to that, been 
raised to tin? rank of 500 zdt and 2(X) horse, hut he died in 104.0 11. ; and this perh!i]bs caused the confusion in 
tin; (lat(‘s and names. 

On the 4t)i of flamadi-ns-Sani, the sixth month of 1047 II. (November, 1G37 A.l).), two sons-in-law of 
llnlad, one, Mnhainmad Zaman, son of Pir-Datl; the other, Sahih-Dad, along with K:'nlir-l).id, the gramlson of 
Ihdj'nl, and ’Ala’i, the widow of Ihdad, and mother of ’Abd-nl-Kadir, who was tho sister of [ Allah-Dad, (‘iiiitledj 
‘‘the Rashid Khan,” son of Jalalah, the Tiiriki heretic, and a inemher of tlui followers of ’Ahil-nl-Kadir, who were 
the sonrees of nrhelliun in the province of Kabul, arrived at the Court. Sa’id Klian, the Subah-ilar, afl(*r groat 
endeavours and contrivances, had induced tlnnii, through his agent, Muhammad Ya’kiih, Kash-miri, to eorne 
ill; and now they w(‘n* des|)atchi?(l to rln* ])res(mce of the Budshah. They were kindly treated, rank was 
assigned to them, Jioiiorary dresses were hestow(‘d upon llunn, and they w(*re sent to Rashiil Khan .above 
Tnentinned, who was then (ho governor of the eonnlry of Taliiiganah, wliioii, some iiini* before, together with the 
title of the l^asliid Khan, had been bestowisl upon liiin, who, by reason of Jiis probity and goot I faith, had attained 
a high [losition. In 1048 II, (IGdH-.'jy A.D.), Kashid Khan, Aiisari, was likewise* put in (‘liargo of the Sarhdr 
of Bej.-i-djirli, on the death of Rahinat Khan, as well as of Burhan-|mr in Klian-dos. lie also received an 
additiem ofrank, so that now he attained that of commander of 4,000 horse; and his brother, Uadi -Dad, was 
also ])romoted to the rank of 1,000 zdt and 1,(XX) horse. 

Considering oil things, the descendants of tho Pir-i-Ros’han, alias the Fir-i-Tarik, although they were scnl 
into southern India, were (*x(*ee<liiigly well treated. 

In the sixth’year of Shali-i-Jahan’s reign, in Shawwal, the ninth month of 1042 II. (1033 A.l).), in the siego 
of Danlal-ah'id in the Daklian, against ’Adil Shah of Bija-pilr, and tin* Ni//iin-ul-Miilk, R;ishid Khan was 
severely wounded, and his cousin, Mir/.a Khan, Ansnri, son of Niir-ud-l)in, one of the sons of the Pir-i-Ros’haii 
[the author of the Afglutn po<nns translated in my “Poetry of the Afghans,” page 31], was killed, together with 
a number of their personal followers. Rashid Khan fomuh'd Ma’u-i-Hashid-ahs'i<l, oi* rather ri‘-rounded it, at the 
time he held the jdfiir or fief of Shams-ahiid ; for it formerly existed under tlio name of M.i’u Thoriali. This 
was in the reign of Jahan-gir Bjidshah, but the exact dato is uncertain. 

Among others, Kashid Khan had in his (unploy men of the following Afgh.'in trilx's and sections of trilics, but 
chiefly Karl.irins, who, as I have before remarked, were the chief supporters of the l?(»s’liani or Tfiriki heretics, 
who with their families resided at Ma’Q-i-Rashid-abjUl ; namely, (iOO Mnhaiiimadzis («>f the B.i’izi section of the 
Kiij’hirnis of Kohat) ; 100 other Karlarnis of Baiigas’h; 500 Dilazaks ; 500 Wnrakzis; 200 Afridis; 400 
Khataks ; 3(X) Mai aids ; 4tX) Khalils; 2(X) Nnhariiis ; 400,Ghal7/is ; and 000 of other si’etioiis of tribes, 
supporters of tlu; family, who an? not enumerated. 

Ma’ii reinaine<l in to thedc'seondantsof the Nawwab, Rashid Khan, who are there known by the name of 
Khau-zadahs (descendants of the Khan), until it was resumed about a century since by the Nawwab, tho 
Muzaflar-i-Jang. In coiisecpience of this resumption, the Klian-ziidahs are now rednci?d to i>overty, a few plots 
of land, rent free, alone remaining to thorn. One of them was latidy glad to lake the ollice of head constable 
in the police upon a salary of 10 rupis monthly. They aro geiu'rally ignorant of tin* pai t played in Afghanistan 
for so many years by the Pir-i-Ilos’lian or Pir-i-Tarik, and his descendants, and of (lii'ir own iirogeiii tor, Allah- 
Dad, surnamed “ the Uasliid Khan,” son of Jalalah. Rashid Kluin dii*d in tlie twentieth y(*ar of Sliali-i-flaliau 
Badshah’s reign — 1057 II. (1(547 A.l).), and was buried near the town he had founded. His tomliis a sub- 
stantial domed edifice, situated on high ground above the old of the Ganges. At the siih? of the building is 
the tomb of one of bis wives, '^riie nttondant at these tombs is an old woman descended from him. 
immediattily west of Ma’u, at th(.> village of Ilamtr-pur, there is a shrine di*dicated to the notorious Pir-i- 
Ros’haii, thus shoAving that he still has liis followers. 

Mirza Khdli, Ansiiri, son of Niir-ud-Din, son of the Pir-i-Ros’han, and cousin of the Rashid Khan, appears 
to have resided sometiino at Ma’ii. There is a maf^dUah therein known as the Kot of Mlrzil Khan. He also 
built a Barah-Dnri (a summer house, with twelve doors), at a place called Klnin-piir near Shams-abdd. 

Ma’6 is now desolated and its aite planted. It lies on the banks of the old bed of the Gauges, about five 
miles west of Shains-abad, and about twenty west of Farrukh-^bAd. ^ 
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and, uoii lont^ aiUT, ADd-ui-iyadii* ukki. - uio ^lugiiais, Jio 
tlioir j'orcos iiiio Ti-rah a^’ainst tlic Il.idjidis (or Pios’luiiiis' 
aiid Az:ii'-M ir, tli(5 Wuvakzi, who wero tlui Ihdndi Sardd 
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good fights in Ti*rdh against them. This Tfisuf was such a valiant youth, that, in 
manhood, there was not one among the Ihd4df leaders equal to him ; and he was an 
astonishing su'ordsman, in such wise that beholders of his feats used to bo filled with 
amazement thereat. • 

“ At last, the Mughals induced these two Sardars to submit ; they were each raised 
“ to the rank of commanders of 1,000 horse, and were conducted to the presence of 
** the BMshdh. He asssigned them lands near unto Pdni-pat;” and, when Afzal 
Khdn, Kbatak, wrote his history, subsequent to the year 1136 H. (1723-21 A.D.), that 
«fl,Tne tract of countiy was in the possession of their descendants, and still continues to 
be, I believe, to this day.* 

It is much to bo regretted that the Kbatak author did not enter into more detail 
here. This affair is, evidently, the same as mentioned iji the Badshah Namah under 
the year 1017 H. (1637-38 A.D.), of which the following is a brief .summary. 

“ Some of the ulnsis around Baghzan [the printed Calcutta text of the above work 
contains the usual error of writing ^ — Naghaz for — Baghzaii], according to 

their usual proclivities, had lately recalled the blind Karim-Dud, son of Jalalah, son 
of Pir-i-Ros’hdn, alias Pir-i-Tarik, along with his disciples ami (imdrs,f and other 

• ♦ ft is interesting to firifl a confirintition ol* Af/ul Klnin’s statements in tlie following notice of tho sou of this 
Wurakzi, Azjir Mir, in anotluT history, the aiilhor of wJiich was probably unaware of these facts. 

Mirza Muhammad, sou of Mirtamid Kliiiu, in his work, says : — 

*‘In the year 1130 II., (1718 A.D.), in the month of Safar (about the beginning f)f January), the author of 
these pages Avas ilespatehcd to take official charge of tho property and cifects of Jiilal Ivinln, the founder of 
Jaldl-ab:id^ near the Baluin "riianali, a dependency of ])iw-band, within the bounds of the Sali;uan-pui* 
Fowj-dari, and distant fifty kos from the capital city of DihJi. 

Jaldl Khan was an Afghan of the Wurakzi liibc. lli.s father, Ila/Zir Mir [Azilr Mir], in the reign of 
Shdh-i-Juhan, Badshah, came into Iliiidustdii, and, by cominaml of that Badshah, he obtained the Zainimlari 
over certain jilaces in tho Do-ilbah. At his death, the Zamindari ovm* these places rcvert(?d to their original 
possessors, but, soon after, some other places in tluj district in ivliieh is tho Bahuii Thanah, and some other 
tracts, Avere conferred upon his son, Jalal Khun; and suibilde rank was bostoAA'ed upon liim. From that lime 
up to the present, ho continued one among the officers stationed within tho limits of the Fowj-daii jurisdiction 
of Saharan-pur. 

Ashe Avas a man of great gallantry, ami goml fortune, his alTairs prosper(?d more and more every <lay ; and 
his rank and degree increased in proportion. In the reign of Aurang-7Ajl)-i*’Alam-gir he oI)taiiicd the rank of 
commander of 500, and tlic title of Kliaii ; and, in the latter part of that reign, lie beeanu! FoAvj-dar of Sahiiran-pur. 

In the reign of Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur Shah, on the outbreak of the Sikhs, when they took possession of 
Saharan-pur and ])laccs around, Avith tlie object of exiielling tho Avhole of tho Muhammadans IVorn the Do-abah, 
Jalal Khan girded up his loins, an<l assembled the .Midiamniadans of that part to defend their lionies and 
property. On thi.s occa.sion he performed many feats of gallantry against the infidel Sikhs ; and, at last, tho 
Sikh Guru sent a large force of Sikhs against Jalal Khan, and invested him in Jalal-jibiid for some mouths. 
They could effect nothing, however, and had to retire, pursued by the Musalinaus. During thesci affairs Jalal 
Khan lo.st several sous, graud.sons, and kinsmen ; and Sliah-i-’Alarn, Buhddur Shdh, aware of his good services, 
promoted him to tho rank of eoininander of OlK); and, for some time, he held the Fowj*dari of Sahriiid. 

“In riahan-dar Shah’s time he obtained the rank of 1,500; and in the reign of Farrukh*siyar Badshah he 
was raised to the rank of eorninaiider of 2,500. lie lived until the year 1120 II. (1717 A.l).), in the eleventh 
mouth of Avhich he died, when he was in his eightieth year. He Avas a man of piety, generosity, hospitality, and 
valour ; and no traveller or AA'ayfarer ever left his door without being hospitably entertained. 

“ He left four sons, the eldest, ’Abd-ullah, Avas by an Afghan wife, the daugliter of Mustajab Khan, the Mahmand 
chief [.see page 41, and note |)age 415]. As his name indicates, he became a devotee. Three oflier sons, 
Dindar, Naindar, and Muhammad Yar, were by a Hindi Avoman, with Avhom he was so infatuated, that ho sent 
*Abd-ullah and his mother away. At the lime of his dciiih ho left them nothing, and Dindar succeeded to 
the rule over his lather’s his tilits or clan, and his chaklah or district. ’Abd-ulluh cared not for such 

worldly things, but his son, Ghulain Muhaniinud by name, did; and he desired to obtain his rights. So^ 
taking his father along Avitli him, he came to Court ; and there, through the interest of some parties, his case 
was brought to the Badshali’s notietj. It was stated that his share of his father’s property, amounting to 
50,000 nshrnfts (each = 16 rs.), 5 lakhs of ruj>is, and other property, had been Avithheld from him, and he 
aoUcited that the govcmnient should take posse.ssion of his father’s property (until the case was disposed of). 
It was, on this account, that 1, the Avrlter of these pages, Avas appointed to proceed, ami make inquiries on the 
spot. It turned out that .lalal Kh;iri used to .spend all his income, and was ahvays in debt ; and tho whole of 
his personal property only realized 500 rupi.s.” 

There arc a number of Afridis still dAvelling around Saharan-pur. 

t This ’Arabic word signifies “protectors,” “assistants,” “companions,” etc., and was first specially applied 
to the citizens of Madinah, who aid(!d Muhammad Avhen ho was obliged to fly from Makkah ; and Btlyazid, 
otherwise Fir-i-Ros’hrfn, or rir^i-Tarik, being de.scende<l from one of tlieni through tho Shaikh, Siraj-iid-Din, 
the Ansari, his family, as a matter of course, are likewise styled Ansari. Tliere are several other An^irl 
famirK^ri, besides this particular one. Pir-i-Kos’haii was 9wl “ an Afghdti of tho Urmur tribe,” as Ilai’at Khdn^ 
the Kathar, asserts in his book, and as those who copy from him assure us. The Ausaris only lived among 
the Aor-jVlar Afghdns ; and some of the .same Ansan's live among them still, Avhom MacGregor, on the 
authority of Broaclfoot, calls “a race* of cjilled f^rz/iwr,” but a Sayyid is one thing and an An^dri 

another. 

Leyden, who gave an account of the llos’iianis in the “ Asiatic Researches,” after first s)iying that Bdyazid 
was “ by birth an Afghan, hut of Anib extraction,” immcdiahjly after says he was an Ansdri ; lAid after that 
again contradicts him.sclf, hut, in so doing, he, at the same time, endeavours to correct himself from ib0 
Akhiind, Darwezah’s, book, in saying that “his father, ’Abd-ullah, lived among the Afghans of tho tribo of 
“ Fwrwwr/,” as he reads Aor-Mar. This Ava.s through want of local knowledge. 

Bayazid was born at Jalandhar in thOvDanj-db, tho year ^before Bdbar Bddshdh overthrew the Afghdos l^.. 



foUo'vrers supporters, whotu the heri^ ' gbvemment had dfiven out^ atxd 

vrho had h^n - dwelling on the borders of territory occup^^^ by the Ndlidpl [o^i 
Ldh^Lnl] tribe of Afghdns. They were bidir^ their Opportunity, however, and, havinjf 
now found it, they came into Ti-rdh. 

“ The people of Ti-rdh, who, outwardly, pretended to be loyal and obedient, and had 
thereby saved themselves from ruin, were, inwardly, contumacious and disalTccted, and 
quite ready to show that they were so.” 

The author then says, without giving any previous information respecting them* 
that, — 

“ For the purpose of reducing Malik Tur, the Wurakzi, and Shdh Feg [a nickname* 
without doubt : Yusuf, the Afridi, is evidently referred to], the Afridi, and their 
brethren and kinsmen, when the season [the approach of winter] came round for 
returning to Pas’hdur from Kdbul, the Subah-ddr, Said Khdn, the Muzaffar-i-Jang, 
assembled a force of 15,000 foot, the whole of whom were levies of Afgiidu tribes of ;: 



the Sayyid, Wall, and others [with their own troops], and 2,000 cavalry of the Subah- 
d^ir’s own contingent troops, the whole force being placed under the command of his 
wakil or agent, Muhammad Ya’kiib, the Kash-miri. 

“ It so hap})encd, previous to the arrival of these forces within the Baghzan boun- 
daries, tliat some of the mountaineers of that part, for the purpose of protecting their 
OM'n property, and saving their own lives, from the hands of the troops, put to deatih 
the brother of the blind Karim-Dud [ivliose name is not mentioned], who had pjfie- 
viously fled to Balkh, and who, about that time, at the instigation of Nazr Muhammad 
Khdn, ruler of Balkh, had come secretly into that part, and was going about among 
tin; villages dependent on and around Baghzan, lighting up the flame of sedition and 
rebellion among that ungrateful people, and promising them aid from the before- 
mentioned ruler. 

“ With the blind Karini-Dad’s brother, they also put to death the brother of 
Hazdr [Khush-hdrs Azdr] Mir, the Wurakzi, who, with Karim-Ddd, they were 
making the counter [in their game of chess] with each other. Consequently, with 
this certificate of their loyalty, the afore-mentioned mountaineers, and most of the 
heads of villages and ulusis of, and around, Baghzan, saw the troops enter Bdld 
[Upper] Bangas’li without apprehension of danger to themselves. 

“ When the troops reached Baghzan, bodies of the people of that part [all Afghdns] 
of Bangas’h joined them, with the exception of tlio Lakan [^ — sic in MSS. It 

may probably refer to the people of the village of Lakhan mentioned at page 90, 

lara. 6] td’As, and two other ulusis among whom the blind Karim-Ddd and his 
‘ollowers ivore staying. They having no chance of submitting as they supposed 
because they, as Afghans, would not betray their guests], or out of excessive dread, 
jetook themselves to the fastnesses of the mountains very difficult to enter, and to 
the narrow valleys and defiles thereof.* Their dwellings were levelled, and thmr 
property destroyed ; and in these towering mountains, in this melancholy condition, 
thej^r remained. The snow and rain fell upon them from above [for it was winter], 
while the flood of the sword ascended to them from below. As spme among them lost 
their lives daily, they saw no other remedy than to give upf the blind Karim-IlddI, . 
which they did, along with his family and dependants. The victorious troops tlieii ^ 
returned to I*as*hiiur, where, soon after, orders were received to put Karim-Ddd'^to^’ 
death, and the order was carried out accordingly.” ' 

Khush-hdl says: — “ Suhsequentlv, during the sway of Shdh-i-Jahdn Bddsh^h 

over the Stihah of Kdbul, the Pusntfins were treated despotically, and were subject 
” to great severity, consequently the tribes were ever ready for an outbreak. At tlm 
**,time that Aurang-zeh confined his father at Agrah, Mahdhat Khdn’ was Sdbah-ddr 


and acquired the throne of Dihli. B&yoaid’s mother’s father and his oWn fiither were brothers. Lt 
my history of the Afgb&ns I shall give a full aooonrit of him and his sect, but a short account of him wiU 
be found in the notice prefixed to the poems of Hirsa Khin, Anjirl, in my " Poetry of the A^hitu/* 

* The Spfn*Ghtf, or Safed Ebb, is hsre referred to. 

t The IDMistla siqrs that ^arim-Did surrendered, with ali die family [then rentainiag at huge], to 81^14 ; 
, Eh&n!s agenty aod that K»rim<B!i| .^«s 
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^ the province. Thii^ Ijo^ever/ vVas not *tlie great Mahi^fe4Ct|^n * qjE Jahdn*g(r ' 
Bddshdh’s t^ign, but ahother, Lahi^ib iKhdn, the Safawi [son of *AliMlbddn £hdn, 
% who betrayed Kandabdrto Shdb-i-Jahdn], who boro the same title after ‘ ^deMahdbat 
** Khdn’s death.’ That great and powenul noble died in the Pakhan, while in charge 
** of the southern provinces of the empire, and holding the chief command of the troops, 
« in 1043 H. (1634 A.D.).”* 

^ Khush'hdl Khdn mentions no other events as oceurring in the parts immediately 
around Kohdt until the year 1070 H. (began September 7th, 1659 A.D.),t at whicu 
time 'Aurang-zeb had usurped the throne of lus father [on the 1st of Zi-Ka’dah, the 
eleventh month, 1068 11.= 29th August, 1658 A.D.], had already kept him in 
(iprance over a year, and was fighting against his brothers, and destroying them in 
t detail. 

In that year, he says, during the time that the Mahabat Khdn was Sdbah-ddr, Mir 
Ta^lt, the Bddshah’s Diwdn at Pas’hdur, was despatched in command of a Mughal 
force into Ti-rah against certain Afridis and Wurakzis, who had rebelled ; and, as 
grent friendship existed between the Mir and himself, he asked him, Khush-hdl, to 
accompany him on that expedition, and that he did so. Unfortunately he gives 
no details, and merely says that they returned from Ti-rdh triumphant, by way of 
Kohdt, in the mouth of Rajah — the seventh month — 1070 K. (April, 1660 A.D.). He 
now, however, begins to give more particulars respecting the Karldrnis of Lower 
Bangas’h, to whom the name of “ Bangash,” as the name of a tribe, has been ineor- 
; JS^tly applied. $ 

On reaching Kohat,” he says, “ Bibi Daur, the mother of Sher Khan, made a feast 
“for, me. At this time, her son, Sher Khan [who was, evidently, the chief of the' 
“ tribe of the Malik-Miris], was hostile to Mahdbat Khdn [or, rather, the Mughal 
“ Government] ; and Sher Khdn had been seized, placed in confinement, and taken 
“ away to the presence of the Badshah.” His mother, consequently, appears, from 
tbU, to liavc acted for her son during his absence, or exile, in Hind. 

Soon after Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir became established on his father’s throne, 
Mahdbat Khdn was removed from the Kdbul province ; and the Sayyid, Amir Khdn, 
the brother of Shaikli Mir, one of Aurang-zeb’s own creatures, was nominated in his 


♦ The "reat Mahabat Khan, wlio ivas a Turk, and whoso name was Zanmnali whom Tod, in his rage 
for all thhigs Kjij-put, made a llilj-piU of, died at Burhan-piir in the fifth month of 1044 II. (Sejitonihcr, 
1634 A.D.), of fistula, whieh he had suffered from for a long time, lie stood next in rank in the State to 
Asaf Khiin, who, from hi.s relationship to the BadshiUi, stood higliest of all the grandees. Mahfibat Khan 
held the rank of 7,000 zdt and 7,000 horse ; his titles were Khan-i-Khanaii — Chief of Khans — and Sipah- 
Sdlar— Genernl-in-Cliief — and he was viceroy of all tlie provinces of the Dakhan. 

t In the twelfth year of the reign, 1048 II. (1638 A.D.), and in the last month (end of March or early in 
April), when a force was directed to proceed to Kabul under the Prince, MiihauHnad-i-Dar«4-Shukoh, and 
Shah-i-Jahan was about to follow, in consequence of the proct^edings of the Persians ri'specting Kandahar, 
^.60,000 cavalry assembliid at Noh-s’luilira1i-i-Klialisa’h, between Afak and Pes’iiawar, mentioned at page 34, 
l^nd the Ililjah, Jagat Singh, is said to have then been placed in charge of Upper and Lower Bangas’h, with 
dilIBCtions to collect supplies of provisions, so that, after the Badshah’s arrival at Kabul, supplies of grain might 
edilftinue to come in without interruption. In the third month of the following year, 1049 H. (July, 1639 A.D.), 
w^en returning from Kabul, Sluili-i-Jaban set out for Labor by the Upper and Lower Bangas’h route. The 
historian says ; — “ As that route contains many kotals and tanyiSy command was given to the Prince, 
Muhiimmad-i-Uara-Sliukoh, to remain a short time longer at Kabul, and to follow subsequently along with 
nobles serving under him. The Badshah’s first stage was to the Cha.shma’h or Spring of Khwdjah 
^oChizr; and on his way he jiresented 10,000 rupis to the Sayyids of Gardaiz. On the same day, Khdnah-zdd 
KJidn was appointed Thanah-(hir of Ghaznin. Having reached Kohdt, the Rdjnh, Jagat Singh, got up a 
^^kamraghah bunt [the game for some days previou.s, and sometimes from a considerable distance, is driven in 
“by a number of people, troops included, wdio form two half, or nearly half, circles, and subsequently couw 
“ ver«^ at a certain jioiiit, enclosing the game within], and, among other animals, fifty-six mdr-kMrSy ibeXf 
“ and”other large game, were killed, among whicJi number seven head of game fell to the Badshah’s own gun. 
“ On the 24th of Jaraadi-ul-Awwal — the fifth mouth — ^lie reached the banks of the Nil-ab — the Indus is horej 
“ meant — and next day crossed the river by the bridge of boats at the llesa’i ferry [referred to at page 442j> 


“ and moved to Labor. ^ ^ 

X During the campaign in B|ilkh and Badakhshan, on the 6th of Zi-||CaMah — the eleventh month— 1056^^ 
(January, 1647 A.D.), on which day a numerous force of Uafeaks assaulted Tirmiz on the Ji);Lun, and"' 
scaling ladders against the fortifications outside the citadel, the place was saved by a Kairldn^i AfghtelK 
Lower Bangas’h, who is called “ Mirzii, the Kohati,” who, with 500 Afghan footmen of Lower Bang^V 
defended the place. He encountered the enemy; and, after some hard fighting, in which he lost his 
life, assistance arrived, and the (Jzbaks Were repulsed with great ioae. / ^ " ^ 

When Shahd-Jahan Badshdh returned from K&bul, on the 9th of Sha’ban of that same year, while oncun; 
at Bagrllmi, two kurob from Kabul, among other promotions was that of ^^-l-i^adr Kb&n the raalc 
2,500 hors^. “ He was likewise presented with a dress of honour, and appointed governor ortSe eity lfi 
“ fortress of Kfibul, with charge of Upper Bangas’h, and, nowj Lower Ba^^^^^wad wded tlm 
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stoad.* Soon after, Kliush-hAl, himself, was seized at Pas’hi'iur, whither li (5 had gone 
to pi’esent himself, iiud was sent a cai)tivc into Ilind. lie contitmed in captivity two 
years and five months ; and Avas let out of his prison in tln^ |■oI■il’<!ss of llantiibhiir in 
the eleventh month of 1076 II. (June, 1660 A.D.),t hut he was not y(>,t set at liberty. 
Great disorder had arisen in the parts adjacent to Pas’liaur ; and a person representing 
himself to lx; Sliali SImja’, Aurang-zeb’s brotber, avIio Avas suppos»;d to have perished, 
appeared in SuAval-, and AA^as supi)orted by the Yiisufzis and kindred tribes. Khush-hdl 
Khan, who A\^as supposed to have gr(!at inlluenee among the Afghans of those! parts, 
was TiOAV sent for by the Badshah, AAdio, according to liis own account, (piestioncd him 
on tlio subj('<!t of the most fitting Siibah-dar. Consequently, the Sayyid, Amir Khdn, 
was removed, and Mabal)at Klnin, then Siibah-diir of Guzarat, Avas again appointed. J 
At Ins special requcist, Khusli-hjil was sent along Avith him, and Avas thus sot at 
liberty. As Aurang-zeb left it entirely loilh Moh/tbal Khan an to what rank and 
employmeul the Khalak chief should obtain,^ lu!, Afghdn like, b(!(!anu! disgusted with 
botli, and did not enter heartily into anything that was expeidiid of him; and matters 
remained in much the same state as before. Again was IMahabat Khan removed, and 
Muhammad Amin Khan AV'as scnt.|| Soon after, on the 1st of IVluliarram, 1083 H. 
(April, 1672 A.]).), folloAved the Khaibar disaster at tiu! Kolal of G harib K hana’h, 
wb(!n his Avliole army of •1<0,00() men, Avith the exception of iiv(' pijrsons including 
himself, perished, as related at page 40. Khush-hal and oilier Afghan vassals Avere 
with llie Subah-d:ir on tliat occasion. Once more was Mababat IClian despatched;^ 


"Die Siiyyitl, Aisiir Ivliaii, was tm tlic Mth of R:ihi’-ns-S;uii, tlir loiirfli month, 1072 H. (No- 

vcinh^'i’, 10 ( 1 1 A.I).); jiik] (VII the lOtli of the last menth of tliai year (Aiif^iist, A.l).), Mahabat Khan was 
ji,ppoiiit(^(l Suhah-djlr of ( jiizarat, in plnce of the Maha-liajah, Jaswant ; and Mahabiil’s rank was increased 

to a(K)() z/tt and r>,()0() Jiors(‘. 

Khnsh-hal was first iin|»rison(*d at Dihli, and siihs(?(|iKMitly was sent to the fortnhss of Rnufabhur. 
f Shali-i-Jab.in dioil on tlio 2(>tli of Kajab, the stiveiitli month, of that same year. 

j Kliiisli-hars .^iMlonuMils an^ fully contirimMl !>y otluas. Amir Khan eontinimd some si.\ years to be 
Suhah-dar of Kabul, lu the tenth month of 1078 11. (March, 1()()S A.I).), iMahabal. Khan, who was then 
Siihah-dar of ( Juzarat, was nu^alled from Ahmad-abad, and again apjiointed to Kabul, as Khiislidial Khfin states, 
on the day of llie riai(‘ption. It is added by tlie author of lln^ Ma’asir-i-’ A lam-giri, that, “ along with some 
‘‘ others,” who ;ire named, it wa.s commanded tliat Khush-hal Khan slionld continue to presemt himself oo 
“ publie days.” 'riie Sayyid, Amir Kluin, soon afhu* arrived ; and, on th(^ 25th of Jainadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth 
month of tiud year, on the fi'stival of the solar wcughing of the Hddsinlh, on compli?ting another year of his 
tig(‘, “ Khusli-hal Khan, and other Arhabs r(!C(dved |>r(‘sent.s of .*1,()0() rwy>/.v, and K) .'•^i^ts of dresses of honour 
were distributed among them.” It will he noticed that Khush-hal was not entirely set at liberty until the 
arrival ol'the lat(3 Subab-dar, Amir Khan. 

§ llai’at Kluin, Katliar, assiuts, ‘‘ that, by Aurang-zeh’s orders, the cajitive iihief was rid(‘ascd, set upon iftt 
//om, aial di.sniis.scHl with h()noii^ his own country,” and yot, even by llai’at *.s own account, 
his first act on n'aching home was to ahdi(3ate in favour of his son.” 

I may namtiori that all this is totally contrary to Kliu.sJi-hars own statements, whieh are. certainly more 
rcliabh? tliaii aiiytliiiig HaiVit can adduce ; and to seat a person of far greater rank “ on the king’s own horse” 
Was totally contrary to eiistom, and wholly unhoard of in the history of the sovereigns of India. 

II Mahabat Kluiu was again romov(3d, or relieved, in 1081 11. (1670 A.D.) ; and Muhaminad Anuri Khdn, 
who was then Suhidi-d.-ir of Labor, was appoint(?d in the first month (May) of that year, lie reached Pes’hawar 
on the Kfili of Ivahi’-vd-Akhir, the fourth month of the same year. In the sixth month Mahabat Khan reached 
the (kairt, and was reetfived in a most di.stinguished manner, the Ihulshali greetingdiira with “ khvshdmudaV — 
“ Yon are weleoine,” The Sayyid, Amir Khan, who had resigned Ids rank, died at Dihli in Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
the same* month in which Muhammad Amin Klian rcmched Pt*s’hawar, Maliahat Khan was soon after 
despat cIkbI to (mmmand the troops, and assume the government of tlie provinces in tlie Dakhaii. After 
a short time, Muhammad Amin was sent for, from the Kabul province, to undertake the otlice of Wazir, vacant 
through the (l(?ath of fla’far Khan, but, as he presumed to make certain stijmlalions resj)ei!tiiig his under- 
taking that ollice, tin; id(*a was abiindoncd ; and he was sent back to resume tlu^ Subali-dari of Kabul on the 
21st of Janiadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 1082 II. (September, 1671 A.I).). 

^ The news of Muhammiul Arnin Khan’s overthrow reached the lladshah on the 1 2th of Muharram, the 
nintli day after lh(^ disaster ; and he determined to proceinl at once into the Ranj-ab. Maluibat Khan was 
summoned in hot haste from the Daklian, as being the only one, “ who, from his awjuaintance witli the Afghans, 
“ could do anything to pacify them and Fida’i Khun was at once do.s{»atchcd to IVs^iawar with troojjs from 
Labor. Mahabat Khiln, having come, was appointed Subah-dair of Kabul once more ; and it was on this 
occasion that he. wrote to Khush-hal to join him. In tho second month after (he disaster, Muhaniinad Amin 
arrived in Aurang-zeb’s camp. He had been appointed Subah*dar of Guzarat htfifre his arrival^ with an 
increase of rank^ as a solatium perhaps, but was directed not to present himself. ^ 

Tho accounts of the steps taken immediately after the di.sastGr are not explained, in any detail, in tho 
available histories of Aurang-zeb’s reign, which are very few* On the 16th of Muharram, the first month of 
1084 H. (April, 1673 A.D.), ‘‘ it was reported that Mahabat Khan hod marched througli the Khaibar and gone 
on to Kabul, without chastising the Afghans, which was displeasing to the B^shah.” On the 17th of 
Sha’ban, the eighth month of the same year^ Shuja’at Khdn, who was tlie son of Mnhdbat Khan’s wife (by a 
former husband)^ was despatched for that purpose, at the head of a numerous army ; and the Malid-Bdjah, 
Jaswant Singh, was made his colleague. The Gand-db disaster followed on the 17th of the eleventh month of 
1084 H. (Febreiary, 1674 A.D.). Aurang-zeb now determined to proceed into the Panj-db, and set out in the 

the middle of the third month (June), Sar- Boland Khdn wna 




respecting those matters will be tound ziurthor on. 


iirst month of 1085 H. (1674 Aa>.j| ; and, in 
despatched to Fes’b&trar ivith troojiit; 



anil he wrote asking Khush-hal to join him, hut he “ would never,” he says, “ go to 
** the Mughals again.”* 

About this time he wrote the following poem, which shows how he appreciated, 
what a recent writer styles, being “ dismissed with honour ” 

“ 1 am well mujuainted with A uraiig-zeb’s justice and equity — 

Mis orthodoxy in matters of faith — his self-denial and fasts ; 

His own hrotluTs, time after time, cruelly put to the sword — 

His father overcome in battle, and into prison thrown ! 

Though a person dasli his head against the ground a thousand times, 

Or, l>y bis fastings, should bring his navel and spine together ; 

Until (‘ouided with the desire of acting with virtue and goodness. 

His adorations, and devotions, are all impositions and lies. 

The way of whose tongue is one, and tluj path of his heart another, 

Let his very vitals be rnanghHi, and lacerated by the knife ! 

Externally, the serpent is handsome, and symmetrically formed ; 

But, internally, is with uncleanness and with venom Idled . 

The deeds of men will Ixi many, and their words will be few ; 

But the acts of recreants are f(;w, and tluiir boastings many. 

Sinc(j the arm of Khush-hal cannot reach the tyrant here, 

In the day of doom, may the Almighty have no merciy on liirn ! ” 

‘‘ Poetry of the Afghans/’ page 188. 

He now takes up the thread of Kohdt aifairs once more. 

It seems that Shcr Muliammad had, in former years, offered the Mughal authorities 
to farm the lands of ^fari liohik, which Khtish-hdl had previously held in jngir from 


♦ Here is another sjiecimen of the llai’ati history. The author assimjs us that Khush-hal Khan “ i ided Ids 
“ tribe 50 years that his son, Ashraf, “put an end to himself ” in prison; that his son, Muhammad A fzal 
Khdn, was “ nominated in his place,’* but “Bahrain Khan gave him no moment of repose;” that the “aged 
Khush-hal ” passctl away, “ and Ijahram soon followed his father and then that Muhaminatl Afzal was 

left in peace 61 years.” In all lliis account ho gives not a single date. 

But what says Khush-hal, .and his grandson, Afzal, upon all this ? A sliglit examination will show the 
fallacy of such crude assertions under the name of “history.” Khush-ljal says his father Avas killed iu the 
tenth month of 1050 II. (January, 1641 A.D.), and tliat he succeeded him, hut was taken away captive into 
Hind in the nd<ldle of 1074 H. (January, 16()3 A.I).), and was only released from his fortress |)rison in the 
eleventh month of 1076 Jl. (June, 1665 A.D.), much less .set at liberty entirely, or “on the king’s own horse.” 
He accompanied Mahabat Khan wlu*n he proceeded to assume his ajqxdiitment, but, he wjis so disgusted at 
his unjust treatmmty on finding that only the district of Tari Bolak was assigned to him, much less “ dis- 
“ missed with honour, ujion the king’s own horse,” that, at his own recpiest, his son, Ashraf, was left in charge 
of the affairs of the Khatak territory, and tlie care of the liigli road from Atak to Noh-s’hahra’h. After 
Muhammad Amin’s defeat in the first month of 1083 II., be says he “ will never go near tlio Mughals again/* 
thus giving up the chieftain-ship of the tribe. Such being the cast*, allowing for two years and five mouths 
actual confinement, and about the same period of detention before* and after, his rule of the tribe extended, 
at the very utmost, to but twenty-nine years. He died in the fourth month of 1099 II. (January, 1688 A.D.), 
80 that from the <late ol’liis father’s death to the day of bis own was not fifty years altogether. In 1092 II. 
(1681 A.D.), his son, Asliraf, was .seized, and imprisoned in Mind. Afzal, Khush hal’s grandson, was not 
allowed to return to his own trilie, and resume the <diargc of the road from Atak to Noli-s’hahra’h, until 
1104 II. (1692-93 A.D.). 1 1 is father r/icc/ of grief, but not by his own hand — Musalmanu do not generally 

commit suicide: it is contiary to their religions tenets — in 1106 11. (1694-95 A.D.). Bahram, who, the 
Ka^har writer says, “soon followed his father,” dieil only a quarter of a century after hiniy in 112411. 
(1712 A.D.). According to such history, since Afzal “ was left in peace sixty-one years after Bahram* s 
deaths it w^ould bring us to the year 1 184 IJ., which commenced 26th April, 1770 A.D., by which time Afzali 
had he lived so long, must have been a patriarch, since he was 54 in 1 134 H. 

According to the same “ history,” after Aizal’s death, his two sons, Muhammad ’All, and Sa’d-ullah, who 
“ lived at” Akorah and Tiracy lespectively, quarreled ; the latter overthrew the former, and placed one of his 
own sons at Tiraey ; and yet all this took place while “Muhainmml Shah was ruling at Dehli, and Nadir Shah 
•• in Persia.” Now Nadir Shah invaded Hind, and took Dihli, and all the territory west of the Indus was 
surrendered to him, in 115211. (began March 29th, 1739 A.1).), only thirty-two years anterior to the 
expiration of Afzal’s “61 ytjars of peace after Bahnun’s death.” Af^in, the same writer tells us, that A]|jmiad 
Sh'dh, Abtlali, took another son of Sa’d-ullah, son of Afzal, along with him when he invaded Hindfist&n, but 
Ahmad Shah’s first invasion* was in 1160 II. (1747 A.D.), and his last, in 1170H. (1756 A.!).), or, respec- 
tively, clex^vn years and one year before the expiration of the “ 61 years of peace” which Afzal is said to have 
enjoycKl after Bahrdm’s death. 

Hai’at KhAn, Kathar, in the Preface to his book, mentions as one of his authorities the “ Gtdshan^i-Roh of 
Muhammad Afzal Khan,” but, unfortunately for his correctnes.‘», Afzal Khan wrote no work bearing that title. 
That is the title 1 gave to my Chrestomathy of the Afghan language, which contains some extracts lh)m 
work, and a part of the history of the Khatak tribe, which extracts llai’at Khdn, like two or three others, 
appropriated, and pretended he bad used Afzal’s history, which I do not think he ever saw, as is clearly 
shown from Hai’fit’s not knowing that it is called “ Tarikh-i-Muras^a*/’ From it chiefly I have taken tte 
extracts here given of the history of the Khataks, and some other historical matter. 
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the BAdshdh, for 30,006 n'lpis.* Khush-hAl hold counsel with the Tari Bolak people 
(Khataks) about it, and told them of Sher Muhammad’s doings. They said, that, if 
he would send them a Sardar from his own family, ho shouUl soon see what they 
would do. So Shddaoy Khdn, one of his uncles, was dcspatclu>d to them with a few 
horsemen to attend him. At the outset, the Tari Bohiks slow a kinsman of Sher 
Muhammad’s, named Bahdey, a Malik-Miri Karlami of Bangas’h, near tins village of 
the Tdpit of Angfi, and some others along with him. On this, Sher Muhammad 
assembled a force;, and Khush-hal despatched a force under his eldest uncle, Bahadur, 
by name, and along with him, his son, Ashraf, who was then quite a youth, to Da 
Ghoriahzio Tol.| Sher Muhammad Khan moved out of Kohat against the Khataks ; 
and the uncle of Sher Muhammad, who likewise was called Bahadui*, at the com- 
mencement of the fight, was killed by a bullet ; and Sher Muhammad was defeated. 
In this alfaiv Ashraf distinguished himself, and wished to pursue the beaten Koluitis, 
hut his gr(;at uncle would not permit him. 

Soon after, another light took place in the Nilhan Wara’h, where Sher Muhammad, 
who had induced the whole of the Karlarni clans of Lower Bangas’h to espouse his 
cause, came, confident and arrogant, and took up a position ; and Allah-Yar Khan 
was the leadcT of his force on this occasion. Shildaey Khan, Kliush-hal Khiiu’s uncle, 
who held charge of the Khatak territory nearest to Lower Bangas’h, was at the 
Turkai§ Ghds’haey or pass at the time. First, the Shapi Khel, Mukdri [Khataks], 
moved out, and Ijcgau skirmishing ; and, the remainder of tlu; Khatak levies having 
followed, the Bangas’h Karldrnls were again overthrown, with a loss of 300 killed. 
Among the booty captured were 300 musical instruments, thus showing that the 
Bangas’h Karhlrnis must have been in strong force to have so many bards or minstrels 
among them, as indicatcid by the number of these insl, ruments.il 

These events must have happened as far back as 1.003 or 106111. (1052-53 or 
1653-54 A.D.). 

Under the events of 1084 II. (1073 A.D.), Khush-hal writes : — “ After I had 
“ returned home to Rdj-gar about a month, Shnja’at Khan, and the Bdjah, 
“ Jaswant Singh, came from the Fanj-db at the bead of a numerous army, and 
“ in great pomp and pride.” When they r(;achcd Atak, Khush-hal received a 
summons, couched in conciliatory terms, but also containing threats mixed with 
assm*anccs, but he declined to attend them : ho had had enough of the Mughals. 
Then he goes on to say : — “ Along with them came Sher Muhammad Kha n, Kohdti, 
“ [befon; referred tf)] ; and he was about to cross the river on his Avay to rcqoin the 
“ Mughal commanders. The Afridis urged me to attack him on the way, but I did 
" not follow their advice. He too is a Pus’htiin, and has now, for some seventeen or 
“ eighteen years, been knocked about enough, as an exile in Hind in attendance upon 
“ Aurang-zel), and poor enough too ; and it Avould not have been manly in me to 
“ waylay him like as a wild boast would its prey, now that ho Avas draAving near to his 
“ native lulls once more. lie was Avolcomed by the Kohatis [Karlami Afghans of 
“ Kobs'it — his oAvn tribe] when he arrived near that place ; and they escorted him 
“ thither, as did Tt'ij Beg, Iloti, and Tarsan, Sini [Khataks] — the dogs ! — Avho also 
“ went forth to Avelcome him homo again. The Mushak Shaliacy’s son, Pud-rdh, 
“ by name, Avas much taken Avith him. This Sher Muhammad, however, had boasted 
“ what he was going to do against me. I was unawai*e that he did not feel for the 
“ honour of the Afghdn namc,f and that he would act like a dog.” 


• The MahM of Tari Bolak was a royal or fief, which generally pertained to tlie Kowj-diiri of Lower 
Bangas’h. 

f Tapi, bat not “ Tapi,” nor “ Tupee,” is the name of a clan or section of the Ba’izi Karliiniis of Lower 
Bangas’h. 

J Tol, in Piis’hto, signifies “ a concourse of people,” a society,” “ giithoriug,” also “ a horde,” gang/^ 
“drove,” “flock,” etc. The meaning of the above name theniforo is “The concourse or gathering of 
Ghoriahzis.” 

§ “ Toorkai ” of the maps. || See note *, page 394. 

% The above remarks by Ehush-hjLl are valuable in an ethnographical point of view, for one or tw§ writers 
tell us that the people they call “ Bangash ” are not Afghans, but ^ Arabs; and they give them the name of 
the country as the name of their tribe. We might, however, as well apply the names England or France, or 
India or Persia, as the names of tribes. Another writer again, wlioso theories continue to grow wilder and 
wilder, classes “ the Bangash for he falls into the same error as the others-— ^ong with “ the Afridi^** among the 

Turkldnri^ who are also called “ Aararat^and Karal&nriJ* and who, “ from the mention of the Khattak people/^ 
ho says, “ were composed of various sects of Turk tribes,*^ but how “ Turk ” comes from “ Khattak ” does 
not appear. But, although they are classed “ by Afghan writers ” with the same race as “ the Afridi,” who, 
as being Thrildnri, must be Turks^ the Afr^m, according to him^ “ are without doubt the present repre- 
. “ sentoti ves of the Aparyta of Herodotus ” ! 

In another place, tne same writer tells us, that “ the Pushtfin or Pathan is of a totallpr different race from the 
“ Afgh&n and Ghalzai/’ oonsequentlyy a Turkl&nrt KwraMnri Turk Bangash could neither be a Pus’htfin, aa 
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“ "Well, soon after Shcr Muhammad Khan readied Kohdt again, at the instigation, 
of Shdhacy, the Musliak,’'' before referred to, he assembled a force of Karldmis of 
Bangas’h ; and, under prolcnce of hunting, sallied forth on an expedition. The 
Khatak families Ihcn dwelling on the Kohat border, through force of circumstances, 
more particularly the Mahmaudis, became filled with fear [in consequence of this 
movenu'nt]. At this junel urc, likewise, a letter had been received from Ashraf Khdn, 
from Ldhor, saying that iie had obtained the grant of the [Khatak] country, which 
filled us all with joy. 1, consequently, permitted the Mahmandi families to depart, 
and come into the Xhwara’h. 'I'hey set out; and the females of my family, and those 
of Sarsie along with them, ascended by the Gharbin Ghds’haey, and proceeded towards 
the Barga’Ii [range]. 1 still continued at llaj-gar [out of the Avay of the Mughals], 
but, after two or three days had elapsed, I ])rocwided over against the mountainsf to 
Mandori.J In this my object Avas to send aAvay the Mahmandi families referred to 
in front of me, and then to descend hy the Nil-ab Ghas’haey [into the Khwara’h]. 
On this, Shiihacy, the Atushak, despatched a letter to Slier Muhammad Khan, saying, 
that I Avas then at Mandori, Avith only a small folloAving, and that if he set out he 
would be able to capture me. G e started accordingly, to make a forced march, but, 
by the time he reached Tapi, I had heard of it, and made the Malimaudi families turn 
back ; and 1 brought them up again, and, next morning, faced about to be ready for 
him. Bravo to the Afridis ! Ahmad, Chandal, and all ! for they came to my aid ; 
and, at the village of the Shaikh, Allah- Dsid, they united Avith me. 

“The idiot, SIut Muhummad Khan, now' becoming aAvare of my movements, 
decamped in all haste from'rapi; and I colle(;tcd a body of betAveen 400 and 500 
Kliataks, c<msisting of Afahmandis, Aorid Khel, and Bal)ars,§ Avith the intention of 
making the rascal, Sliahaey, the Miishak, remove Avith his family from where he was 
into the Khwam’li. 1 madi; him start accordingly, after Avhich I sot out for 
Tsautara’h, Avith the intention of moving against Kohat, as soon as I could collect 
together a sufiicient force, and lay AA'aste the Bangas’h territory. After I had passed 
on my Avay for some di.slanee, a deal of rain fell ; and Shdhaoy, instead of going as 
directed into tin; Klnvara’li, immediately faced about, and retired to 'I'dpi, and there 
took up his quarters. I made a great mistake in not striking his head off before doing 
anything else, and should then huA'c had no further trouble with him. Through not 
having done so, I Avas ])r(!vcntcd from undertaking other things ; and having other 
matters to attend to, he w'as allowed to remain in that part as liefore. 

“ ITaving reaclu'd Tsautara’h, as previously agreed upon between us, Ahmad, Afridi, 
joined me with 100 liorseimm. It had been arranged that avc should move towards 
Kohdt by dilferent routes. Tlien others, such as the whole of the Darsamand, Badah 
Khel, and other clans of Karlamis, sent letters to say, that they would join us in the 
expedition, and help to anniliilato the idiot, Shcr Muhammad Khiin. Those of Kohdb 
likewise, either through fear, or through honourable motives [on account of Sher 
Muhammad’s misdoings], avcic quite agreeable that he should be got rid of, ho being 
a creature of the Mughals. 

“ At this juncture came the good news of the Afghan victory at Gand-ab [in the 
eleventh month of 108411., — 1673 A.I).], in w'hich Ae-mal Khun, Afridi, overthrew 
Shuja’at Khun and the Riij.ah, Jaswant Singh, and their army ; that Shujd’at liad been 
killed, and Jaswant Singh had iled.|l Great w'as the joy of the Afghdns thereat, but 
Sher Muhammad w'as filled with consternation, now that the Mughal army had been 
destroyed, and knew not Avhat to do ; for Shujd’at Kluln was his patron. 

“When this news reached Baryd Khdn, Ac-mal Khdn’s brother, he considered 
that, as I had been successful just before in taking Noh-s’hahr from the Mughals,^ 

Afglisin, nor a Ghalzi, while the Pus’htuns are, ticcording to him, “ the Pukhlites of Herodotus,” and Still 
more strange, ‘‘ are connee.ted wh Ii the Piets and Scots of our own country.” 

Contrary to the above, we have here a Khatak chief, a man of learning, well versed in the history and 
traditions of liis own Afghdn peojile and country, telling us, that Sher Muhanimad Khdn, the Malik Miri 
Karlarni, was a Pue’htun like hiinscdf ; and that he exi»eclcd he, as an Afghdn, had the honour of the Afghdn 
name at heart. The words he .uses are “ nang ila Afghaniyat^^ and yet we are now told that Pus’htuns are 
not Afghans. 

Such being the remarks of the Khatak chief (who would have been much surprised had he been told ho ww 
a Turk ”), there can be no doubt who is the best and most trustworthy authority on the subject. He had 
no occasion to “ correct genealogies,” any more than Khdn-i-Jahdn, the Lodi, had ; for they existed in writing 
before either was born. • 

^ The Mushaks are a elan of the Boldk Khafaks. 

f The mountains separating the Adam Khel Afridis from the Khataks. fiee note §, page 431. 

t Turned into “ Mundooni ” in the map.s. * ’ 

§ Not “ Bobers,” nor “ Bobbers,” as they have been styled in “ Settlement,” and other Beports. 

f See the extract from Khush-lidl’s poem about it, quoted at page 42. 

f See page 435. This place is call^ Noh-s’hahr and Noh-s’hidm’h indiscriminately. 
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and Ae-mal Khdn had overthrown ShUid’at Khdn and Udjah Jaswant Singh, he was 
quite able to attack Kohat and gain possession of it, without any otlier assistance than 
that of his own tribesmen, in order that none else should have the credit of it but 
himself ; and that they might carry off the plunder, and tlie Hindu women of Kohdt. 
Contrary, therefore, to the previous agreement that we should unife our forces on the 
day of the Akhtai* [Lo-o Akhtar ? — tlie Pcast of the Sacrifuio], and move; and act in 
concert, Darya Khan started four days l)efor(; the time, lie fought valiantly, but 
Kohat was quite a different place from Noh-s’halu’, and he w'as repulsed. Many fine 
youths of his Afrfdis fell, and, along Avitli them, his brother, IViti'ir Ivhan, the loss, 
altogether, amounting to 100 men left on the ludd. Wo ought to have; gone against 
KoluU together, and then wo should have suceeedcaJ, hut the /\.lnriglity did not will 
that Darya Khan should take it alone. 

“ Slier Muhammad, who, before this, w'as afraid of his life, thus unexpi'ctedly gained 
a victory. He sent out letters in all directions giving a glowing aecjount of his 
success; cut off the heads of the dead Afrfdis ; and, crossing Ihe, Giizr f ferry J,* sent 
their heads to Pas’haur by the Khatak road. The Amfr-slu[) of Slier Muhammad now 
became patent to tlie Mughal authorities ; and a dress of honour, a liorse, and a lakh 
of rtipls, were bestowed ujion him. 

“ 1 never thought Darya Khan Avould liave acted thus towards me, and wdthout, at 
least; asking ray ailvicc. i was mustering my men in Tsautara’h at the time ; and 
when I beard of bis defeat I could not credit it. Darya Khan afterwards wrote, and 
said, that, if I came Avith my forces, we might still be able to do something. In this 
he was mistaken. If ho could have kept the field Avhilc I Avas hringing my forces from 
Tsautara’h, something might have been effected, but, although I had brought my 
followers from the hills to aid liim, many on Avhom I depended deserti'd me ; and I 
was impeded in ray movements. I dejiended on the Klnvarams of Kot, hut they 
disgraced themselves, and Aveut over to Sher Mtd.iammad’s side, while the Tarfs returned 
to Lacbf. The Sagbarfs kept their Avord, and came, along Avith ’Abid Khan, in good 

order, to Kot While thcsii intrigues Avere going on, T sent some horsemen 

to the village of the Gada-f Khel near Khad, and burnt it. Ten or twelve days 
passed ; and it had licen agreed between Darya Khan and myself, that the AMdis 
should come down agstin [from their hills], and that the Sarac [Khatak] forces should 
also come, when wo avouUI draAV near to Kohdt ; and great Avas the confusion among 
the Bangus’h Karhlrnis in consequence.”t 

The defection of Khush-hal Kluin’s own tribe, J some of Avhorn Avcrc bribed to desert 
him, till! intrigues of such of the IJangas’h KarliOTis as sided Avith Slier Muhammad, 
and the inability of Dai-yd Khan, Afrfdi, to keep the field for any longer time, caused 
the expedition to ho abandoned. Both Khush-hdl Khun and Daryd Khan appear to 
have been purposely deceived by interested parties. Pinding that disaffection was 
ripe among them, Khush-hdl Khan resolved to move with his folloAvers and meet the 
Afridis, expecting that the Khataks of Sarde would comc; and certain, in case of being 
able to move upon Kohdt, that tho Khataks generally would folloAv. He came to 
Khwajah Basfr, and then went down to ])and. Further defections took place, on 
which he resolved to take all the Sinls with him,§ move towards the Afridis, and send 
a man to see if they had comc down ; and, if so, to move at once tovA'ards Kohdt. If 
tho Afridis were not down, then he proposed to send the Sinis away, and post them 
at Kot. This, too, failed ; and some advised one way and some another. Klmsh-hdl 
now resolved to go to the Afridis himself, and to act as they advised. He therefore 
proceeded to Kund-ydlaey by the east side of the Shddi Khcl villages, and made 
inquiries about the Afridis. He says : — 

“ Some stated that they would be doAvn that day ; and my heart was glad, for then 
I should bo able to muster my forces. I remained there that night, and immediately 


• It is difficult to understand what ferry is here referred to, unless one lower down the Indus, by the Bannii 
route, bo meant, especially as tho Khatak road ’* is mentioned. The route between Kohat and Pes’hawar was 
cIoschI, of course, by the Afridis ; and the Khataks, generally, and such as were loyal to Kliush-hars family, 
were hosiilo to the Kohatis, and in alliance witli the Afridis. 

t Those who elded with Sher Muhammad Kh^n probably. 

t It must be remembered that he had, of his own accord, resigned the rule of the tribe previous to this. 

5 The Sinis, which word is also written, Sirnis, with Pos’hto “n* h;^ Afzal Khdn, belong to the 

Bolak sepi: of the Khataks, and must not be confounded with tho Tsinis of the Patiah Khel clan of tho Ato Khel 
section of the Tan sept of Khataks. Sin or Sini, the progenitor of the Sinis or Sirnis, belonged to the Dilasak 
tribe of Karllrn^i Afghdns or Pus’htdns, who came and took up his residence among the family of Boldk, whose 
son-in-law he became. He therefore continued to dwell among them, and his descendants were acknowledged 
as Khataks, with whom they have intermarried ever smee, consequently they were and are, in reality, just as 
much ihiataks as though their father had been one, and had married a Dilasdk wife. 
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wrote to Daryd KMn, saying, ‘ It is well that yhu are coming down, and I have come 
* to meet you.’ My letter had scarcely been despatched, when information was given 
to the Afvidis stating that the Khatak forces were dispersing, and that I^was on my 
way to him. This filled the Afrrdis with doubts ; and some of them began to disperse 
the same night. I came to the entrance of the Jammu Dara’h in order to go to 
Darya Khan by that way, wlu'n, suddenly, the Afridi forces were seen on their way 
hack. On making inquiry, I was told by them that the Afridls had dis])ersed to their 
homes, and that Daiya Khan was at Sandali Bastah.* I was amazed ; and in the 
night sent my sons, Sadr, Sikandar, and Bdz, who were with me, to summon the 
Mahmandif men to cotuc to me with all speed, as affairs were in a precarious state, 
and explaining all. 

“ It was (juiic necessary for me to go the next night to Darya Khan, to pay him a 
visit of condolence on ac<}ount of the disaster which had lately hefallen him and the 
Afridis. 'fhere is a rough Ghas’haey to cross in entering Jammu from this side, and, 
having crossed it, I came down to Sandali Bastah. It was raining at the time, the 
sun being in Taurus, and, drenched with wet, I went to him, pronounced the fdtiha'h 
for the Afridis, J and passed the night in his company in one of the villages. Next 
morning wt! held a jirydh, and it Avas deemed advisable that I should retire;, along 
with the Afridis, into f'l-rih. 'I’aking leave of him, I came doAvn to Tor Tsapar,§ 
emd went into the Klnvai'a’li. My families were at JSizam-piir, but, through the* bad 
name [caused by this failure of the Kohat affair], I Avas unable to proticed thither to 
see my el(l(;r sons to consult with them. I sent for Gohar’s mother, therefore, to join 
me, and passed eight or nine days at Tani ; ands<;nt off the mothers of Jalal, Sikandar, 
Gohar, and ’Ajab. The Afridi families had also departed for Ti-rah. In short, wo set 
out, stage by stage, and proceeded thither, the Afridis treating me in the most 
handsome manner, and, Ixiing delighted at my coming, feasted us at every stage. 

“ I staycil in Bara’h a fortniglit among the Zakhah Khcl and Aka Khel,ll and 
entered Ti-rah on the 1st of Babi’-ul-AwAval, the thml month ; and the Avhole of the 
preceding month of Safar of 1085 11. (May, 1674 A.D.) aa'us f)asscd proceeding on 
foot into Ti-rah, having left the Khwai'a’h on the last day of Muharram — the first 
month of the year. I AV(;nt by the way of Tand to Saiddn.^ The sun had entered 
Gemini ; and the grain was not yet in car, only green, as it comes into car in the sign 
Cancer. The water of Ti-rah during the Avhole of the rainy season [of India — the hot 
months or summer of th(;so parts] continued as cold as ice, and Ave slept indoors all 
the time. During the four months that avc passed in Ti-rdh the Afridis entertained 
US in the same hospitable manner. 

“ Whilst here, the Yusufzi Maliks Avrote inviting me to come to them, saying that 
Aurang-zeb had recalled Rdjah Jaswant Singh, that he had departed, and that if I 
would come tli(;y would do all I could desire. 1 had hinted to Daryd Khan and 
Ae-mal Khan certain matters, but no opportunity occurred for carrying them out ; 
and, as I Avas unAvilling to do anything Avithout consulting tlicm, 1 showed this com- 
munication from the Yusufzis to them. Aurang-zeb was at Hasan-i-AbddP* § at the 
time ; and a Brince, with a large army, had set out in the direction of Bangas’h. We 
had still entertained the hope of assembling a force in the autumn to attack Kohdt, 
but, the Bddshah having arrived at llasan-i-Abddl, and the army of the Prince having 
readied Bangas’h, our intention could not bo carried out.”ft 


* See 422. 

f A subdivision of the Alo KLol Tans. Thero is no division of the Kbataks called “ Anu ” or ** Ano 
Jlhel : it is a mere typographical error in one yilHCc in the text of Afzal Khan’s history, contained in my 
Gulshan-i-Roh, of y\ W jil, and also occurs in the original, but is subsecpieiitiy corrected. See note 
page 400, paragraph Inst. 

J The lirst surah of the Kur’an, repeated when offering up prayers for the souls of the dead, and when 
paying visits of condolence to persons wlio liavc lost relatives. 

§ This is the same word as occurs in Kabul Tsaj)ar at page 181. It is turned into “ Torsupper ” in the 
maps, and into “I’orsapar’* by others. 

11 Afridi elans dwelling in that part. 

If Not “Sayyadan,” as in the maps. 

Aurang-zeb reached Ilason-i- Abdul, in the Sind-SAgar Do-dbah of the Fanj-db, in the fourth month of 
1085 H. (July, 1674 A.D.) ; and iho Mdhd-Rdjali, Jaswant Singh, met him on his way thither, at Bdwal- 
Pindi, having, doubtless, come from his post of I'hdnnh-ddr of Jam-rud, to lay before the Bddshah the state of 
the khaibar and the Afghdus of those parts. A few davs aftcr^ Aghdz Khan, who was considered the 
champion of the Mughals, and other officers were despatched to Pes’hdwor from the camp, at the head of 
6,000 horse, against the Afghans of the Khaibar and Jam-rud. ^ v 

It After the overthrow of the Mughal army at Gand-dh {sec page 42), the aspect of affairs looked so serioiiSy 
the Khaibar, Ka^appah, and Ab-Khdna’b routes being all closed, that, in the sixth month of the same year,; II ^ 
few days after Aurang-zeb reached Ilasan-i-Abddl, he apnointod his son, Pduce Mui^^amniad Akbar, wita Asadt ; 
Khan as his mentor, and eighteen other nobles and their troops, forming a considerable armyt to march M 
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Such being the case, Khush-hdl Kluin set out for the country of the Yiisufzfs ; and, 
while there, Avrote the heart-stirring poem, the first of his poems contaiuecl in my 
translation df Afghan poetry. As to his journey tliithcr, he says : — “ I first went 
“ into the Bjlzar A'alle;^, and went frotiA thence, by the Tsats-aohey route,* by the 
“ Kotal or pass of that name, to Dhakali. The Mahmands appeare(l to me to be very 
good people ; and Nazr ]\fuhammad [tlie chief ?] was a Avoiiderful youth : I was 
** also much taken Avitli Kamal Khan, his brother. The next day I set out hy the 
“ Pund-yalacy road, to the banks of the river of Kabul, and reached the lands of the 
“ Muld-goi’is. Tliey passed us over the river, but, in doing .so, the liorse on Avhioh 
“ Jalal Khan rode was carried aAvay by the force of tlic current. We passed the night 
“ with th(^ Mula-goris, and, next day, about one hundred Mula-goris escorted us by 
“ the Palah and CJnnda’h road to lull of tluj TJi.maii Klicl Karlainis. I had long 
“ wished to become acquainted with these Karlaniis, and to gain their esteem, but 
“ they appeared very uncouth, and were all like conluirds and sliopherds.” 

Khush-iial, from thence, got among his own Khatak people settled to the north of 
the river of Kabul, and subsequently stayed for a long time amojig the Yusufzis, but 
did not olitain tiie assistance they promised. lie bewails, in the poem previously 
quoted, Avhich he composed while in their country, their conduct, and says : — “ Up to 
“ the 0th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal — the fifth month — of the year lOSO II. [.-Vugust, 
“ 1075 A.I).], on the side of the Khaihar, and at Khafash, what hravo deeds have been 
“ performed by Ac-mal Khan and Darya Khan ! For several months J<’idii’i Kluin,t 
“ the Mughal commander, with the whole army of Hind, has been encamped at Yalam 


Kiibiil by way oi‘ Koliat — tlu^ rouio tlirou*;!! ilit; Bansijas’Lut, or what is now known ns tbo Knrnnrii (vul, 

Kurnin and “ Kurrnni’’) route. Sub.setjuont ovents, however, caused the ordtu* to be suspended, mid linally 
countciimmdod. 

* Tsjils-iiobey means, in Ihis’hto, droppings of water from the caves oi* a roof, also, the coping of a wall or 
eaves of n roof I browing olf water, 'riien*. is a village boro; and the name is evidently derived from water 
leaking, gurgling, or dro])ping, from roek.s or over a wall of rock. 

By this, to the Argli.iii.s, woll known route, tlie Khaihar detile can bo tnriu'd eitlier from the eastern, ovfrom 
the tvt\sii‘rn sidr. An account of its iK'ing turned from the oast will bo found farther on; and tln^ turning it 
from the west by jNadir Shall, the Afsbar, at the head of 12,(X)0 men, wlien he surprised the Muglial forces 
under Nasir Kh;iii, the Subah-dar of the province, who, posted in front of Jani-rud, imagined lie had ctfeetually 
secured tin* Khail»ar, has liecai ridalt'd at pages 38 and 39. 

The native Indian historians of the IMughal dynasty, in their ignorance of the l^us’hto language, ainl inahility 
to realize th(‘ soiiml of the Aiyiiin lettcT writing from ear, invariably write the name of this YvoA// and 
village ineorreelly. Tlu'y write it Sili-ehohi, ami Sih-jo-iah, tliiiiking, evidently, that lli(‘ lirsl wonl in both 
instmices stood for 'raj/.ik tliat in the tirst, meant wooden, and, in the second, that the word 

jo^iah stood for a rivulet or stream. 

The very same plac(* is mch'iut in iho account of Man Singh’s advance into the Bazar Dani’li, whiidi tlie 
Mughal liistorians invariably call B.iziirak — the diminiUivc of Bazar — from Ihsh-lhilak, related at page 46, 
and there it is writlen Char-jo-iah, which signifies “four springs.” 

The Surveyors who, in 1879, accompanied General Ty tier’s column from r>as.aul on its way t<) the Bazar 
valley (inentiomal by Khush-hal ahovc;), on its way to meet the other eolumii from »ram-rnd uiiih*r Gi iieral 
Maude, which had already reaeheil it, did not know what historic ground they were treading. Captain 
E. P. Leacli, IMl, who was with the first*nientioned eohimn, gives, in the Survey Bi’port for 1S78-79, some 
interesting details res[M‘etiiig it. He says (Iie]>ort, pag(» 44) : — 

“ The 2oth January was the <lay fixed for tli<‘ general move upon Bazar, the first night’s halt l)i*ing at 

Chunar [(’liinar ?] The next day a portion of the force advanced on Kasaha [the Kasha’h ?], a 

small village three miles SAV. of Chvnar [Chinir], canij> being struck, and tlie baggage started ft>r Sisohi at 
the foot of the jiass of the same name. Kaaaha Avas found deserted, hut its inmates oiiened fire from the 
sides of a ])roeipitoiis and pim*-elad spur of the Sufed Koh immediately ovcrliaiiging the valley 

“ The hills as far as Chmar [Chunar before] were absolutely devoid of vc'getation, ami looking hack ovit 
the plain of Jelalabail, the higher ranges stood darklyout of Avluit appeared to be a waste of sand, burying their 

lower spurs and sloping gradually downward towards tlie Kabul river From tlie Basawal side 

[Biisaul : Tsildir Shah advanced from LoAver Bihar, and Man Singh from Bish-Biilak] the road to Chenar 
[Chinar] lay through a deej) and dillicult gorge, 4119 toA\%ards [Dhakah] it Avas (;asy and easily defensible. 
Leaving Chenar [Chinar], a descent of about a mile into the bed of the l\itsohi stream [the kotal, vilhige, 
and stream, all three am knoAvn hy one name, ‘ tlie Tsals-aobcy,’ Avbereas Lcaeh calls the village Sisobil com- 
pletely changed the scenery. A broiwl track along the bed of the river led up to the villagi* On 

cither side of the road the hilB rose precipitously, a magnificent gorge under the hill called ^ Tnnghch * 
[Tangaey — Avhich Avord signifies a gorge] being particularly striking. As the valley advnneed the cliffs 
receded, ami round the village TsitsobiySisobi before] a certain extent of terraced cultivation formed a 

contrast to the sombre colouring of the l ocks in tlie background The height hy barometer Avas 

3,750 feet. 

“ On the 27th, having the pass [the Tsats-aobey Kotal^ to cross, an early start Avas made. The distance to 
the foot was about a mile, still through cultiA^ati on, and then a stitf zig-zag ascent of 1,000 feet gained the 

summit of the range. I'lie view was magnificent The heiglit of tlio pass was approximately 

4,800 feet.” 

t On the 7th of Rajab, the Bcvcuth month (October) of the previous year, FidaT Khdn was appointed 
»Sfibah-d&r ot the Kabul province ; and Mahdbat Klidn was recalled, for reasons previousljr referred to, and his 
• failing to pacify the Afghans. A numerous and well equipped force was sent with FidaT Khan, and express 
instructions respecting the mode of crossing the different kotals or passes Avere furnished to him. 

On the 27th of Sba^bin, the eighth month (November), Mahdbat Kh&n* reached Aurang-zeVs comp; and 
8487. M 
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Guzar and at Jam-riid ; and he has made many efforts in that direction, and towards 
" Sher-Ghav, and Jslli, indeed, on every side without result.” He then proceed to 
describe them ; and among other matters, he says : — 

“ The Mughals, in their policy, took advantage of the inexperience of my eldest son, 
Ashraf ;* and Pida’i Khsin despatched him, along with a Mughal force, against Shcr- 
Ghar of the Adam Khel Afridis, by way of the Khwara’h. He thus smote his foot, 
as it were, with his own axe, in consenting to go against those very Afridis who had 
preserved our honour.” 

But the Kbataks, including the Aorld Khelf elan, dwelling nearest to the Adam 
Khcls, and others, were not willing co-operators in the affair ; and the result was, that 
the Mughals were overtlirown, and a great number of them were killed, likewise a few 
Khataks. The rout w'as so complete, that tiic Mughals were pursued as far as 
Khair-nbjid. “ The Almighty was merciful,” writes Khush-hiil, “ for, had the affair 
“ turned out otherw ise, I should never have been able to hold up my head again, and 
have had no place of shelter.” 

“ On the very same day that Sher-Ghar was assailed, another attempt was made by 


soon after was appointed to proceed against Dir Siiigli, son of tlio Rajah ratlial-(la.s. lie died within a few 
weeks, at Ainaii-ahad, on the 4t]i of Shaw’wal of the same jear (January, 1G75 A.J).). 

In Karaazaii, the ninth niontli (Deemnber), Muluiiuinad Wafa was nuulc Tluinah-dar of the Ferry of Resa’i 
and of Kohat. At the .same time, jMuhtashim Kliaii, tlic elder son of Shaikh Mir, was made Fowj-dar of 
Larigar-lvot (norili of the river of Kal)id), and Mnltafit Kli.-in was nmiovod ; and ’Tnfiyat Khan was made 
Fowj-dar of KJiair-ahad in place of Miijahid Khan removed. 

News of the di.sasier at Khafash or Khapash was received on the 27th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal (th(5 thiial month of 
10S6 11. — May, A.D.) ; and, at tlic end of the month, the Bakhshi-ul-Mulk — Paymaster General — Sar- 

Buland Khan, and otlier nohles, with a force of 9,000 well orpnppc'd cavalry — nine is the hieky miml)(»r among 
the Mughals ^‘Translation of the Tahakfit-i-Nasiri,” note to page 1100) — were desj)atelied from tho 
Badshdlfs camp against the Afghans, and Aghuz Khan was made Tlianah-dar of Jalal-abiid. Several others 
were appointed at the siime time, namely IJizahr Khan to Jagdalik; Finik Khan to the Lainghaiiat; Allah- 
Dad Khan to Gharih Khaua’h (see page 40) ; and Khanjar Khun to the Bangas’hat. 

* Ashraf Khan was then in favour, and tlui nominal head of his tril>c, and the vassal of the Mughal govern- 
ment: hence he (!Ould scarcely have refused to accompany tho lorce, for his tenure was very precarious. 

t llai’jit Khan, Katht^i') begins his account of the Khataks hy telling ns, that “Tlui /corns of Mughalki, Sini, 
Aoria Kliel^ and Dzalii/i, are not in reality of the Khatak tribe. A long time ago their ])r()gciiitors, having 
come among tho Khatak Iribi?, took up their abode among them ; and, having nmrried witJi Khataks, by 
** degrees hecanio so mixed uj) with them, that /lotv tlwy are also calk'd Khataks.” Tho above is literal 
from tijo ’Urdu text, but he <locs not tell ns who or wliat they were. In the Translation of his book, or 
rather a portion of it, l)y Mr. II. Priestly, of the Bengal Civil Service', page 205, it is stated : — “ The Muglaki 
“ [for -Mughalki], Sn7nini [ibr Sini], IJriyhhei [for Aoria KhelJ, and I'saluzai [for Dzaluzi] elans arc not of 
“ real Khatak extraetion, their progenitors being men of other race's who intermarried witli and joined 
themselves to the Khatak, and whose descendants have since continuiid tho connection.” This maybe called, 
ihei*efore, an exceedingly /rrc translation of llai’at’s book, which in tho original contains errors enough. The 
Dangarzis arc not mentioned in cither. 

Neither is it mentiemed, in either original or translation, how it happens that no Acrid Khel section or clan 
appears in the tables of <h!.seeiit given with each. 

Plowden, on the other hand, in hi.s tninslation of tin? Kalid-i-Afghani, previously referred to, page 189, says, 
that the “ Oria-Kliel are a Khatak clan who live norlli of CheriU;” and he is quite correct. 

MacGregor says, “The Sejiij Uria Khel, wmX Jaluzai [the Mughalki and Dangarzi arc not mentioned], 

“ arc not Khatak.s. Sen is said to have heeu a Dala/ak, who intermarried with a Khatak. The Uria Khel 
“ ai’C descendc'd from a woman of another tribe who married a Khatak. The Jaluzai are said to he of Khalil 
“ desciuit. However, all these arc now recognized as Khataks.” This, as far as it goes, is i)rctty correct, 
except in tlie spelling of names. 

According to Klmsh-hal Khdn, chi(>f of the Khataks, whose authority can scarcely bo disputed, these sections 
or clans ^vere recognized as Khataks, and, as shown above respecting the Aoria Khol, some four centuries or 
more before “ now.” 

As it is not desinildc that such errors, as are coutaiiied in Hai’dt Khan’s statements in particular, should be 
passed over, I will just mention what Khush-hal .says respecting the Aoria Khel : — “A widow woman came 
“ among the Ato Kind. With her was a boy, his natuc was A.oria. This boy, Patacy [son of Ato] protected 
“ [brought up] ; arnl that woman, by the advice of his tribe, lie gave in marriage to Mahmandaey [his 
“ brother], and of her vSoria was horn, whom [whose di^sccudants] they noto call Soria Khel. The Aoria Khd 
“ are a good ulus [or clan], and arc contained in the Patiah Khel [section of the Ato Khel, llai’dt always turns 
“ the I’atiah Khel into Bati Khel, and Ato into Ano, another great error] ; and the Sor id Khol are [contained] 

“ among tin; Malimandis.” Khush-hal docs not actually say that Pataey gave the boy, Aori^ a Khafalc 
maiden in inan-inge, but that is certainly meant, arnl the probability is that it was a maiden of his own family, 
since AorJa’s descendants arc reckoned among hia clan. 

Plowden is the oidy one who refers to the Acrid Kind as a separate clan ; and in the “ Tables of Descent ” 
given by the others, not the least mention is made of them. 

Hai’at ainl MacGregor both state that tho mother of Malik Akor, great-grandfather of Khush-ll^dl, was of 
the Acrid Kind. Such being the case, all the Klia^ak chiefs are descended from her ; and yet they assure us , 
that the Aoria Khel “ are not Khataks,” and arc only “ now ” so* called ! Tho Sinis, wo are told, are not 
Khataks, l>ocansc a Dilazdk, some four centuries since, married a Khatak woman, and his descendants hiW 
intermarried with Kliataks ever since ; and, according to the same theory, the Aorid Khel one not KhntakH 
because their mother a Khatak: consequently, none of tho chiefs of the Khatak tribe were 
This is ridiculous, because Afghdns of one tribe constantly married women of other tribes^ and do so 
The mother of Ya’kub Khdn, ex-Amir of Kabul, was a Mahmand : therefore, according to iluch crude idea$> 
he is not a Bdrakzf. * ! 
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the,; ‘4^ by the Sandah Bastah route; and Sher 

Huhammad Kbdn,' and ^the' Bai^al^h !B^fMrnis, subject to the Mughals, and also 
some vassal Afridfs, perfoiroe, went with him. A batths took place in tlio direction ci 
Akhor, but there, likeVise, the Mughals and their [unwilling?] allies were ovei^' 
thrown. After this, X^idd’i Khdn moved from Yalam Guzar with two corps, by way 
Bdrah and the Dwah To-e, and entered the hills. The Wurakzis then submitted; 
and, at their sugg(;stion, he abandoned the village of the Aluzis [thus giving up the 
attempt], and moved back to Jam-rud. Just a^cr, a mace-bearer from the Badshdh • 
arrived in his camp with peremptory orders for liim ‘ to penetrate tin; Kliaibar or die;’ 
and all he had to do was to obey. lie did so ; and some Khataks, (Ihwariah Khol 
[KhaUls, and Mahmands of the Pes’lidwar district], Wurakzis, and a few Afridis* 

I vassals of the Mughals], accompanied his army. A(!-mal Khan and Darya Khdn, 
AMdis, had taken up a strong position in tlui Kliaibar ; and the Mughal army, and 
their Afghan allies, moved against them, but were r(!pulsed with gi’eat loss, and had 
to retire. Bida’i Khan had to make another attempt ; and, at the advice of the 
Wurakzis, he ])roceedod towards Bjizar;f and this day that 1. write this, the Mughals 
are in Nangnahar.”J 


* TliG Muj^hal siiithorilies iimst have been very stupid to expect that Afghans, even thouj^h lends existed 
Hinong tliemaelves, would, willingly, aid in tlie destruction of their own peoi)le for the benefit ol* the Mughals^ 
however little their patriot ism may liave been. The upshot proved it. 

t This is tli(^ oth(?r routi* by which tin* Kliaibar may be turned. Ihlzar is the name of a small village and 
dara’h, situated betwi'cn ’All Masjid and tlie dara’h or valley of the JVira’h river. Fida’i Kliaii’s object was to 
turn th(^ eastern side of the di^file. During the first Afghitn campaign it was proposed to semi a i'orcc from the 
Pes’hawnr side to jinnish the Afimlis of Barn’ll and Ihlzar, whicli I'oree was first to enter liara'h, and then cross 
over — by the very route heni refei-red to — into the Ba/.ar vall(;y, but, for some reason or other, it was never 
carried out. I’hat tin? roiiti* is jiracticable is sulliciently apparent from Fida’i Khan’s attempt, but of which 
the British authoriti(\s were, of course, not cognizant. During the late campaign our Surveyors have had the 
opportunity of surveying it, and liave, ilouhtless, availed themsclv(?s of it. 

J To uiidcu’sland iln^se relerenc('s of Khiish-Iuirs, and know how these events came about, we must refer to 
the Mughal acoouiits which confirm them, but they, a.s a mailer of coui-se, do not acknowledge any aid on the 
|>art of ilieir Afghan allies, and conceal ilefeats lus much as possible in bombastic language, while the Afghdn 
begrudges them any success. 1 must, therefore, enter into a little detail hen*, even on the chance of being 
considered too prolix, b(‘«nise these events referred to by the Khatak chief are some of the most iiiiportaiit and 
intisreating in Afghan, as vvidl as in Indian history, and throw some additional light on the g(?ography of the 
[larts ill which tliey hapjiened. 

Aghuz Khan (Agliuz is tlie mime of one of the most celebrated of the old Mughal patriarchs and kings, and 
he gave the names to the chief tribes. See “ Translation of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, page 87(>) having arrived at 
Pas’lniur, whither lie had been dospatchcMl in the fourth month of 108t5 11., us already related, some Mahinand 
Afghiiiis, who reniembenMl the chastisements they had received at Jiis hands, made a night attack upon hi^ 
force, hut ho, having obtained information of their intention, was prepared for tliern. lie rcpiilsiMl them, it is 
said, witli considerable loss, slew some 300 horsenioii, and carried off about 2,000 men, women, and children, 
besides cattle and other property, and returned to Pas’haur in triuiiiph. No date is given, but it was at tho 
time Khush-hal refers to, as wo shall presently see. 

The Badshah eommaiidcd Aghuz Khan to direct his efforts -towards the Khaibar, and that Fida’i Kluin, tho 
Subah-ddr, with other imbles serving under him at Pas’liaur, should commence operations against tln^ Alghdns 
of that part, and that Aghuz Khdn should form tho advance with his troops. Wc uro then told that 40,000 
[4,000, more prolxably] Afghans attivcked Aghuz Khan near ’All Masjid, but he was ready to n*coive them, and 
desperate fighting was tlie result. Tho two forces reniaiiicd facing each other [and hero Fida’i Khan’s whole 
force must lie meant] for a considerablo time, and in different positions. Both sides sustaiiie«l gn*at loss, both 
in killed and wounded ; and Aglmz Khdu was himself wounded during these operations. 

Hero we havo tho affair in which Ao-mal Khan and Darya Kliau repulsed tho Mughals, as related bj 
Khusb-hai above. 

The liistorian continues : — “ At last, by the good fortune of the Badshali, the Afghans wen? defeated, and 

thousands of them [I] were slain. Aghuz Khd.n sent a report of his successes, with a numlier of Afgh&n 
‘•‘‘fteads, to the Badshdh’s camp, togethor witli a number of prisoners ; and he received great praiso.” Butf^ 
bore follows the result of these victories.” Notwithstanding such efforts and labours on the [xirt of Aghfiz ^ 

Khdn, the road to Kdbul remained closed against all comers and goers bctwumi that place ami IWlidur, and 
“ even the Subah-dar could not get to Kdbul ; but Aghdz Khdd, acting as loader of the advance, by command 
“ of tho Bddshdh, proceeded by way of Bazdrak and Sih-chobah. Fighting tho whole way through f^ter 
** killing, according to their own account, more people than the whole of the Khaibar tribes contain^, he 

brought Fida’i Khan to Jaldl-dbdd, which is the chief place in Naiignahar.” 

This Sih-chobah, sometimes written, as at page 38, para. 1 of these “ Notes,” Sih-jo-iah, is merely the way 
persons, unacquainted with the Pus’hto language, would, from oar, write Tsats-aoba’h, or correctly, Tsats-aobey,. 
which route has been previously noticed at page 405. 
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It was just befoe^ tl^e ereots related above Jbat ^e baillf^of E;^^^vr(ui:^fc^bt» 
in which Bhamsher Kh&n, one of thoMughM loadeli^.was sl^byf^iydKhdhhimsw, 
and the other, Mukarram Khdn, was wounded, as related at' ^age 115. 

The next event respecting the Karld^is of Bangas’h, mentioned by !B^hush-^> 
happened in 1086 H. (1675-76 A.D.). He says : — 

“In the year 1086 H. (began 17th March, 1675 A.D.), Shdh Beg,* jBangas’h 
Ka^ldini, came to me with a,jirga‘h or deputation, and solicited that I should mdee 
up the feud between them [bis clan or section of the Bangas’h Karldrnis] and the 
Bimis [Khataks], w'hich I promised subsequently to do.f As he continued to send 
me letters, one after the other, about it, and advised me to attack Kohat in order to 
create a diversion for him, I accordingly wrote about it to Darya Khdn, AMdl. He 
despatched his brother, 'lAtar KhAn, to me, with the Maliks of the Aka Khel and 
Adam Khel ; and I entertained them at B}ij-gar,J to which place I had returned ; 
and wo held a/ir^a’A or council on the matter of attacking Koluit. 

“ The upshot was, that a force was organised, and we moved towards Kund-ydlaey.§ 
I was still at home when La’l Beg, Sa id Kluln, and Khowas, the Toghi, came and 
threw themselves on my protection, || and besought me, if I had the honour and 
welfare of Pus’htuns at heart, that we should [including themselves] ‘ drive out t;hat 
‘ Mughal,^ who is there seated over us, and not let Afghans ruin and destroy one 
‘ another.’ 


was so successful against the Afghrliis (in reaching Kabul at all perhaps), that ho was raised to the title of 
A^zam Khan-i-Kokah. 

To show what sort of success this was, ‘‘ news came soon after that Ilizabr Khan, Thanah-dtir of Jagddllk, 
bad been killed in aii affair witli the Afghans, together with his son, and many other sfjrvants of the State; 

** ihat •Abd-ullah Khan, Kheshki [an Afghilti of llindiistanj, Thaiiah-dar of Barik^Ab and Surkh-Ab, had been 
“ obliged to ovacuato his posts and march away, and that a great number of those along with him had been 
killed or made captive.’* 

Aghuz Khun is then said to have begun with “ the Ghalzis, who are notorious as the ivorst of the Afghans in 
roughness and ferocity ; and lie fought several actions with them, and opened the road by Jagdalik to Kabul. 
After this ho, took post at Gaiidamak. I’he Afghans, finding themselves unabh* to m(*et him and Ids troops 
“ day after day, assembled to the number of «*1(),(X)0 or 40,000 [gross exaggm'ation], and fell upon him at night. 

He was ready prepared for them ; and the fighting continued until evening of the next day, at which lime 
“ the Afghans were all [sic] kilhsl, wounded, or put to flight.** 

Here follows a proof of the exaggeration on the part of the Mughal writers : — “ Soon aft(;r, Fida’i Khan, now 
“ the A’zani Khan-i-Kokah, was d(»sirous of moving from Kabul to Pas*haur, but the Afghans, assembling in 
‘‘ grtmt numbers, eoinpletfdy closed the rouh*, and severe fights took place betw(*en tlumi. Fida*i Khan, 
influen<x*d by certain rivals of Aglinz Klian, would not avail Iiiinself of the latter’s aid on this occasion. 

“ Fida’i Klian, making the chiefs of the ’Arabs and tlieir tribesmen [.vec page 1 14], who arc famous for their 

** bravery and courage, the van of his force, moved on from Jagdalik. After great effoits on their part, they 

were rejiulsed ; Jind the guns, elephants, baggage, stores, and other property, women, and camp followers, 

fell into the hands of the enemy.’’ How all these got with the van is not said. “I’he main body still 

“ i*emHined firm [after losing all tlie guns and elephants, etc, !] ; and swift messengers were despatclie<l to 
Aghuz Klian for help. He e.amo without loy.s of time ; and at th(i crest of the Jagdalik Kotal, which is 
“ famous as being one of the worst ami most difficult passes in that pnit, and commanded by hills on either 
“ side, a severe battle took place. Volleys of aiTOws and bullets were poured upon the Mughal forces, and 
fivngnients of rock, siifficitnil to overturn elephants, were rolled down upon- them. The BadshSh’s forces were 
hard jiressed, but, through the good arrangements of Aghuz Klian, the Afghans were, nt last, repulsed ; and 
Fidii’i Khan reached Jalal-abad.” 

After tJiis affair, according to orders njceivcd, arrangements were made for erecting small forts, at difTereat 

E oints along the line of route, and stat ioning bodies of troops therein, to keep open the communications. ThiM 
ave becjii previously referred to in the account of the route? between Kabul and Jalal-abad at page 57. 

Beg ’* occurring in the name of an Afghan appears strange, but it seems to be applied as a by-naihe 
There was another of this family called Lu’l inentioued farther on ; and a Sluili Bcff^ Afridi, at page 397. 

f These events happened shortly afte;r the A fghdti victory at Klidfash. it is not at all clear how the 
Khataks, in particular, fell out with the Bangtis’h Karlarnis. 

X Also called Raj-gal, “ r ” and “ /** Iwnng, at times, interchangeable. It is not in our maps. . 

§ Khund-yalaey andKhud-yalaey of the author of thcsurvf?ys, and ‘‘Gundyalee** of the maps, and “Gandidli’V 
of MacGregor, and others. Jt is situateid on a stream, which comes from the hills of the Adam Khel Afridii^ 
a tributary of the Kdghzi or Koha^ river. The tracts cast of it arc much cut up by ravines. See page 446. 

j| The Pus’ll to word is nawwdta'hj* which signifies “taking refuge or sanctuary in the house of anoiliSir, ' 
** andjrefuaing to eat or di-ink until one’s request be complied with, to which it is considered a pomt cif 
« honwfcr to accede,” also “ taking refuge,” “shelter,” or “ asylum.” La’l Beg Was Shcr Mu^aminaa 
uncle/ 

f it is probable that the nickname of Beg was applied to them because they were in Mughal pay. 

“that Mughal” here no doubt refers to a vassal olyor one in the pay of, thje Mughal gove^m<&ii^|U)d 
to oii^ of that nation. It may possibly refer to 8her Muhammad Khdn, otherwise, what had^{4|N|iCOi^^^ 
in th^ meantime does not appear. Khush-hdl’s account is not quite clear through leaving ; 

hcun well known to him, but not to us, namely, what connection existed between 
^ Mughal Fowj-ddr of Bangas’h is referred to, ^ ‘ ^11 
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“ When I reached Kund-ydlaey, I despatched a horseman to Shdh Beg, to inform 
him that his accusers were there present, and that he should come likewise, and I 
would then do what he pushed. A night passed, aird still he did not appear. Uaving 
let another night pass, I again sent a message to him, but the stubborn frequenter of 
bdzdrs, instead of coming himsedf, wrote to say that, if I would kill La’l Beg, Sa’id 
Khdn, and others, who had come to me, and move towards Kohat, he would join mo 
before that plaee with all his followers, that we would take the place, and ])ut the 
Hdji, ’Abd-uUah,* to death likewise, but that he could iiot come to me while his 
enemies were present, as he iiiight, himself, be put to death. 

“ This conduct on his part cjiraged me greatly ; and I summoned the Afridiy/r^a’A, 
and read tf) them the lettei-s of Sluih Beg. They, likewise, took his conduct in bad 
part, and agreed to abide by my wishes, and act as I might deem best. On this, 
giving them all possible encouragement and assixranco, wti dismissed La’l Bog, and 
the others who had accompanied him, having first given them Shah Beg’s letter to 
read, uj)on which they said, that, if they were true men, they ought ncv<!r to forget 
my kindness towards t hem in this alfair ; for that Kohat, as it were;, had been taken 
from them, and I had restorixl it to them again. 

“ They returned home, and we to Da GhoriabzioTol.t I determined to ojxen a road 
herfe [hetaveen the place above mentioned, over the hills to the east, leading to the 
ferries over the Indus], and I left Asaf Khan as Daroghah, or SupcrinteiKleiit, and 
assigned the makijig of it to a purl ion of the Marozi Sinis. I then returned home 
[to iliij-gar] hy the Tinal Ghas’luiey.”]; 

The extracts given, u]) to this ])oint, liave Ixeon taken from Ivhush-hiU Khan’s own 
Diary, and those following arc' r('lat(id hy his grandson, Muhammad Afzal Khan, Avho 
says lliat: — “After some (igliting, in eoneert with the Ynsufzis against the Mnghals, 
north of iho river of Kabul, Khush-hal hal a body of his tribe against Slu'r Muhammad 
Khan of Kohat. lie first moved against Kund-yalaey; and Slier Khan, having 
written hitters to, and begun intriguing with, the false Sinis and Mushaks, gained 
them over, and tlioy deserted Khusli-I.ial. Not to lose others hy desertion through 
longer delay, he advanced towards Gumhala’h to attack the position of Slier Khun, 
while rain was falling, through the mud and mire, and his men soaked Avitli wet. 
Slier Kluin and his followers, emboldened by the desertion of the Sinis and Miisbaks, 
came forth to moot the Kbataks, wlio, after some fighting, were repulsed ivitli the loss 
of ICO men, and Khush-hal was himself Avounded in the head. After this serious 
reverse he retired into Tsautara’h. 

“ About this time Eidji’i Khiln was recalled, and the Shah-Zadah, Shiih-i-’AIam, 
Bahadur, at the head of an army, and along Avith him, Amir Khun, son of Khalil- 
ullah Khan, Avas despatched towards Kabul. § Amir Khan, on his arrival at Pas’lulur, 
wrote to Khush-hal Khau, sayiug that the Prince Avas come to make peace Avitli the 
Afghans, and asked him l.o present hiiuself. As Khush-hal, Avhen in exile in Hind, 
had experionecd kindnc.ss at the hands of Khalil-ullali Kliaii, and his sons, Tsalat, and 
Amir, he came up from Tsautara’h to Pas’haur to Avait on the Prince, on receipt of a 
safe conduct from the latter, and from Rajah Jaswaut Sing ; and Iftikhar Khan, Avho, 
in 1087 II. (1076 A.T).), had been made Fowj-dilr of the Bangas’lidt, Avas si'iit to 
Afzal-itbad to induce him to come. After that he Avent on to Gharih Kliana’h, 
where Amir Khdn then was, and had an interview Avitli him also. The Prince olfercd 


• There is a Karhirni Afghan named ’Abd-ullah, mentioned farther on, at page; 418, but not styled a Haji. 
t “ Ghorizai ” of tho maps, and “ Gonlzai ” of MjicGregor, another specimen, among Imudreds, of how 
incorrectly names of iihiccs have hitlierto been written. 

t A pflss on tho route into the JzVdki Adam Khol Afridi territory to the north of KuniJ-yaliiey. It is 
Avritten thus in tho original. 

§ Aurang-zeb left Hasan-i*Abdill for Labor in tho tenth month of 1086 H. (December, 1675). On tho 17th of 
Sha’bau, 1087 H. (October, 1676), tho Shah-Zadah, Muhammad Muazzuin, was raised to tho titlo of 8hah-i- 
’Alam, Bahadur, and appointed to command a large army, ami a train of artillery, with a large amount of 
treasure, for service in the province of Kdbul, and this is what Khush-hul refurs to. The Amir Kiian here 
mentioned is a totally dilferent person from tho Sayyid, Amir Khdn, who scut Khusli-hdl a captivo to tho 
Bddshdh’s presence ; for he died many years before, as already noticed. Khush-hul is not cpiito correct as to 
Fidd’i Klidn’s removal, for it was not until tho 24th of Mubarram, tho first mouth of tho next year, 1088 H. 
(middle of March, 1677 A.D.), that, at the recommendation of Shdh-i-’Alam, Bnhddur, tho AVam Khdn-i» 
Kokah (i.e^ Fidd’i Khdn) was removed, and Amir Khdn ^pointed ^ubah-ddr, but tho latter accompanied the 
Prince, and served under him as Khush-bdl mentions. They reached Kabul in the middle of the sixth mouth 
of 1088 H. (Ahgust 1677 A.D.), and Khush-bdl’s interviews witli them must have taken place at the end of 
July, or vciy Sirly'in August. Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahddur, at the end of 1088 IL, returned io Court, and, on fhe 
,14th of Shanlidn, fhe eighth month of 1089 H. (September, 1678 A.D.), it was reported to the Bddshdh that tlta 
9fibah-ddr, AmtKldida, had reached Kdbnl, the seat of government of his province, in the preceding Babi*«til 
Akhir(Mey). 
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Khusli-hdl service [so he says], and the. rank of commander of 2,000 horse, hut he 
refused to serve Aurang-zeh,* * * § ** his father, but promised, if the Prince came to the 
throne, to serve him, even in his old age. After this, Khush-hiil retired to NizAm-pdr, 
and there took up his residence, and built a dwelling-house for himself. The rmhdll 
or district of Tari Bolak, as promised by Amir Khdn at the time, was subsequently 
conferred upon him (in 1088 11. — 1077 A.I).), but, as Asliraf, his eldest son, was then 
the Sar-ddr or head of the I ribe, that mahdll was assigned to him.f 

“ At this time, the Sayyid, Abmad, brother of Shdhilmat Kbiin, who was the then 
Fowj-diir of the Jlangas’hdt, Avas holding Tari Boldk ; and ho had a Thanah or post 
at the Tilpi of Angii. lie may have possibly delayed a little in evacuating it, on which 
the Mahmandi Khataks [Avith true Afghan perversity] attacked it, slew some of 
Ahmad’s people, ousted the othci*s, and deprived them of then* arms and horses. On 
this, Kbusb-luil, Avho was still restless, although he, by his own act, had made his son, 
Ashraf, Sar-dar of the tribe, must needs call upon ihctjirga’M (notables, head-men) of 
Tsautara’h and Tari Bohik, and Avithout consulting Ashraf in the matter, to meet biin 
at S’bfidi-piir. He then proceeded into that mahdll AAuth some of his younger sons, 
took post at Blit, and commenced throAving up breastworks. This produced anger 
between father and son, as Ashraf was Jagir-ddr as well as Sar-ddr.$ Ho came like- 
wise, and took possession of Lilehi ; and, as before stated, there was a feud between 
the Khataks and Afgbsins of Bangas’h. 

“ As soon as the Prince and Amir Khan returned from Kdbul (to Pas’haur), Sher 
Muhammad Khan presented himself before them (to complain) ; and Kbush-hal, Avith 
his followers, the fighting men of Tari Bolak, moved to the Takht of Khur-mur [a 
strong position about half Avay betAvecn Mchi and the Tiraey To-e].” 

Asliraf Khan, the Sar-ditr of the Khataks, § summoned his son, Afzal (the author 
from whom these extracts arc taken), Avith the Khataks of Sardc and country round, 
to assemble at S’hadi-piir ; and the first places they Avere sent against Avcrc the S’hadi 
Khel villages of Bangas’h. lie says: — “Three small forts were taken, the men 
“ killed, and the Avomcn and children made captive. The remainder of tlur S’hadi 
“ Khel clan were in the strong fort of l)oda’h,ll in which Avas a small post of IVlalik- 
“ Miri Karlarnis of Kohat, likcAvisc Piirsl, the trusted slave of Slier Itiuhammad Khdn 
“ [head of the Malik-Miris]. The commanders of these tribesmen Avere IMji ’Umar, 
“ ’Inayat, and others. In all, there AA'ero 330 Malik-MM horsemen. These Avere 
“ invested in the fort by the Khataks ; and, shortly after, Avere reduced to such straits 

[through this unexpected attack upon them], that 'Inayat, the Malik-Miri, was 
“ sent out to seek for terms of suiTender. By this time, some of the Khataks had 
“ crept up close to the fort AA'alls ; and those Avithin [no terms having been agreed to 
“ as yet] tired upon them to keep them off, when the Khatnks made a rush, in Avhicb 
“ 'Indyat, Avho Avas coming out, Avas killed [by mistake, possibly], and captured the 
“ place, AA'hich Avas stronger than Kohat. In this affair 160 men Avere killed, and the 
“ rest were made captive, but the princijial persons among them were shortly after 
" again set at liberty. Great booty Avas also taken. It was in this affair, Avhich took 
” place when the sun was in Leo, in 1001 H. (1680 A.D.), that Sadr lOian^ first used 
“ a spear, and greatly distinguished himself.” 

Not long after this — but in the same year, according to Afzal Khdn — Lashkari Kh&n, 
the Gakhar, who Avas PoAvj-ddr of Bangas’li, turned the Malik-Miris out of Kohdt,’*'* by 
force; and they, unable any longer to dwell in that part, took up their quarters in the 
lauds of the Khataks of Gumbata’h. jd.shraf Khdn, on this, directed his son, Afzal, to 
conduct these Malik-Miris to Khair-dbad, by S’hddi-pi\r and the Nil-dh district. Sub- 
sequently, Khush-hdl’s omi acts brought about further misunderstanding betAveen him 
and his son, Ashraf. Most of the Tari Bolak Khataks took Ashraf’s side ; and a 
deputation of them w^aited on the old Khdn, and told him that they would bo ruined 
in this enmity betAveen father and son, and begged him to return to Nizdm-pur, and 
there settle their differences ; anil he AvithdroAV in high dudgeon. 

• After beirifi: “ dismissed with honour,” and “ on the King's o%on horse." How ungrateful ! 

f Sve pngc 412. This inuirs son subsequently seized Ashraf Khdn. 

j He was tluu-cfore alone responsible to the Mughal government for the acts of his tribe. Tari Boldly was 
an imperial yrtjjftr. 

§ Ashraf Klaiii was then forty-six years old. , 

II I)ho(Jha’h, lupiiiioned at page 379. Afghans often reject the “A” in the Hindi letters “ dh" 

‘‘ th" etc. , , 

% Son of Khush-hal, and author of tho very pojjular poem of Adam and l)urkhdna% a Piwao, and other 
poetry. 

** A portion only, from what follows. Those residing in, and close to, Kobaf, but, even then, all could not 
have been expelled, since they were invested in the .Bala Hisur or Citadel of Kohdt soon after. 
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After some time, the Malik>Mirfs of KoMt and Tarin Khan the (then) Fowj-ddr, 
came to loggerheads. They reduced him to graat straits ; and Amir Khdn, the 
l^dbah.dar, directed Asljraf Khan, as a feudatory, to move to Tarin Kluin’s aid. lie 
appears to have come hy way of Shiga’h,‘‘' two kuroh from Ni/.am-pnr, from Khair- 
probably, and moved by the Nil-db Ghas’Jiaey or Pass to Gumbata’h, at the head 
of a considerable force. 

At this place the original MS. is displaced, and suddenly breaks off, as in many 
other instances, but the following, from another place, snjiplies the particulars. 

“Some of the other IJangas’h Afghans,f and some Afridis, and Wurakzis, Avhowero 
Mughalis [that is, in the pay of, and feudatories of, theMughals], came as a d(;putatioa 
to my father*, and complaiircd of the ovcrbcariirg conduct of tlie Malik-Mrris, and that 
they had no means of withstanding them. They urg(.Ml that they, the Malik-Mirrs, 
were [by feud] his cncrahis, and that now was the opportunity, and if he would come 
they might be put to tlie sword. He told them, in reply, to leave their linos of in- 
tronchment, and return to their quarters, arrd leave him to deal with them ; and the 
Mughal! Afghans did so. The Malik-Mms, who w'ore always at loggerheads with 
Tarin Khiin, were then m the Ihila ITisar [of Kohat] witli thoii* families, and wore 
invested therein. AiTivcd in the intrcnchmeirts rvith Ids men, Ashraf Khan directed 
them to show themselves to those within the place, when the Malik-Miris discharged 
some hdns or rockets among them, but, as the Khatak^ were close up to the Avails, the 
hdm passed harmlessly over them. Next morning the Khataks engaged the Malik- 
Mirrs, who noAV became humble, and sought terms of capitulation. They entreated 
him, as a Khahik and a Karhirni Afghan, not to ruin them, and to abandon both 
Mughals and Mughali Afghans. Allhorrgh the Malik-jMrrrs were enemies of long 
standing, nevertheless, my father, looking to his OAvn reputation and good name, agreed 
to let them throAv themsclA'os upon his protection. J lie also considered that, although 
old enemies, still, upon occasion, in case of Amir Khan acting hostilcly towards 
himself, these Malik-Miris might aid him; Avhereas, if ho put them to death, Amir 
Khan Avould only he too avcII pleased ; so, of the tAVO, he rather chose tlu; chance of 
the Subah-ddr’s enmity. La’l Hog, the uncle of Sher Muhammad Khan, came 
accordingly, at night, and met Ashraf Khdn at the Sharif Garden of Kohiit, wWelris 
quarters were ; and Malik Mian, of the Hasan Khel clan of the Malik-Miris, came 
out into the intrcnchrneuts, and they were admitted to quarter. Ashraf Khdn sent 
these Bangas’h people, Avith their families, and all their property and effects, to 
Shiga’h,§ above Mahkad ; and there they, took up their quarters. He rendered them 
all possible assistance, made over liis own baggage cattle to them, and obtained as 
many others as ho possibly could, to convey their property on the way thither. He 
likeAvisc directed his followers to repel by force any attempt of the Mughals or Mughali 
Afghdns to interfere with or molest the Malik-Miris. His forces being the more 
numerous, the others Avere overawed, and made no attempt to molest them. Ashraf 
Khan also sent them money, and cattle, for their subsistence. Slier Muhammad Khdn 
[the head of the Malik-Miris] was in Hindustan when these events happened ; and 
the Malik-Miris wrote to him, giving an accoimt of Avhat Ashraf had done tor them. 
Tarin Khdn, the Eowj-ddr, on the other hand, reported hoAV Ashraf, who had been sent 
to aid him, had acted ; and further, that he had assigned the Malik-Miris lands in his 
own district.” 

Hero was an open act of hostility ; and Amir Khdn was greatly incensed. These 
events happened towards the close of 1001 H. (1680 A.D.) ; and, not long after, 
Ashraf Khan gave shelter to one Azdd, a Gagydni, a connexion of his own, Avho had 
deserteil Amir Khdn. Azdd, with Ashraf s aid, got away into tho Yusufzi country, 
and from thence made a raid into the Do-Abah; and, subsequently, with the con- 
nivance of Ibrdhim Khdn, son of ’Ali Marddn Khdn (who betrayed Kandahar to 
Shdh-i-Jahdn), who was despatched from Pes’hdwar with troops to strengthen tho 
Mughal forces in the country of the Ytizufzis, Azdd got away.into Hindustdn ; for no 
TOAVs or promises on the part of Amir Khdn would induce him to place any faith in 
him. All this was considered the doings oi Ashraf Khdn. In the first year of Amir 
Khdn’s coming with the Prince, Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahddur, the former nrished to proceed 
to Kdbul by the Bangas’h route, Vecause of the Afghdns of the Khaibar, as he desired 


* Turned into ** Shnggfti ” in tke maps. 1 See note ||, page 408. 

t B&’izis and Eighzis. § iSee page 485. 
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not to be under any obligation to them for a passage through.* He consulted Ashraf 
about it ; and he advised the route (from Pcs’hawar) by Akhor and Kohdt — the Sandah 
Bastah road. He then wanted Ashraf to accompany him, and to take his followers 
into pay. This, in the disturbed state of his own country, and with the seditious parties 
among his own family, Ashraf did not deem prudent to consent to, and Amir Khdn 
was much displeased thereat. Ashraf was, however, so very uinvise as to send his 
brother, Bahrnm, with a hnv horsemen, inshiad ; and he, finding the opportunity, 
undermined I)is cider brother in Amir Khdu’s opinion. The latt(;r subseqTumtly wrote 
• to the Badshali, complaining of the Afghans of the lvhaibar,t and sought permission 
to make Jalnl-:ihad his winter quarters instead of Pes’hs'iwar, as had hitherto been 
customary ; and be Avas told that ho Avas Siibah-dar, and could act as ho deemed 
advisable. He likewise eomplaincd of Ashraf’s conduct, and received the same reply. 
On this, Amir Khan issued an order to the Eajah, Ham Singh, commanding the 
Mughal troops at Jam-rud, to seize him. He declined to do so, and sent to warn 
Ashraf to be on his guard. Then Amir Khan diretded the Sayyid, Bhula, son of 
Shaliamat Khan,J at J’os’huArar, to do so by some means or other. This was at the 
end of Taurus or beginning of Grcmini, 1092 11. (1081 A.D.). Ashraf Avas invited to 
come to Pes’lniAvar, and, having no disloyal feeling in his heart, went. He was 
treacliorously seized, and sent aAvay a captive ijito Hindust.an.§ His brother, Bahrdra, 
who AAUs quite jircpared for the plot, along with the li'oAvj-dsir of Langai’-Kol, and a 
body of Mughal troops, at once iiioved to attack Sarue ; and Afzal Khan, Ashraf’s son 
(who relates tlu^so events in greater detail than I can find space for hero), had barely 
time to fly Avith the family, and take to the moxintains. 

Subsequently, Khush-hal Khan abandoned S’lnldi-pur as a residence ; and removed 
the fugitive Malik-Miris, aaIio had been located at and around Shiga’h by Ashraf, up 
to Tsanuizi. 

After the imprisonment of Asliraf, the affairs of the Khatak tribe continued in a 
terrible state ol‘ confusion, Avhich AA'as fomented and fanned by the Miighals for many 
years, for the ])urposc of Avcakcuing the tribe, as has been already mentioned in the 
.account of the Karhirnis. 

In 1095 J l . (1(51) l< A.I).), Afzal Khan, Avho now acted as head of the tribe, though 
all did not acknoAvlcdge him, and perfornu'd the duties of protecting tin? royal road 
from Kliair-nhiid to Noh-s’hahra’h, for AA'hich duty they held that tract iii fief, had 
again to abandon his country. A considerable sum of money Avas demanded ol’ him by 
the Mughal olllcuals at Pcs’haAA'ar ; and he was threatened, if lie did not pay up, that 
Bahrain Kluiu should he taken into favour. , He therefore took to the hills once more; 
and great disorders among the tribes around followed ; property to tlic value of several 
Idkhs of nipis wivs jilundcrcd ; and the road from Atak to Pes’hdAvar was closed. 

Afzal Khan says : — “ Rajah Ram Singh having become Powj-dar of Kohat and 
Bangas’h [about 109(5 H. (1(585 A.T).)], I had gone up to KliAvarama’h, Avhen I heard 
of ’Ahid Khi'm’s late moA'cment against Bagh of the Aaviius. Ho AA^as thou at Mchi ; 
and through Sa’d-ullah, tlic Malik-Miri, ’Abid|| had an interview with the Rajah, and 


* At least, Amir KIuui did not wish the Prince to know that it depended on the Afghans wlielhcr liis way 
by the Khai])ar wa.s .stopped or not. Ue soon, however, became better acquainted with their ways, to his cost, 
as I have already shown. 

I '.rhoir (‘Klorlioiiate demands for a safe ])assago he meant. 

J This Shahainat Khan, it must be remembered, was the brother of the Sayyid, Ahmad, whom the 
Mahmaiidi Kliataks so iimuaviiioniously ousted from the post at the Tapi of Augu, killing some of his men, and 
disarming others, as related at page 410, 

§ This was Bot tlic lir.-r. time lie had been seized and imprisoned. The first time he came among the 
Mughals after his father liad liecn sent to Hindustan lie was seizi^l, and was only ndeasod on Dilir-Himmat 
Khan, sou of Jiahadur Khan (whose father, Darya Khan, supported Klian-i-Jaliaii, Lodi) becoming surety 
for him. 

Ilai’iit Khan, l\atha]''s account of Ashrafs seizure is almost ns amusing as some of his other statements, 
lie says, “ Kaka Hahib’s son, /ia-ud-Diii [turned into ^?//a-ud-din, in the “Translation” of his book^, having 
“ aided llahiain Khan ( against his father and brother], for tliis reason Ashraf Khdii irnprisoued Zia-ud-Din. 
“ Througli tliis cause Aiinin;^-zc4), having become displeased, imprisoned Ashraf Kluin,” etc. WhoJ^Caki 
Sahib” was, tlic author does iu>t consider it necessary to tell his readers. ^ ^ - 

MacGn gor, ’v^llo (luotes “IJyatKhan,” says, “ Tn.stigated by Zainuldin [for Zia-ud-Din, which has a 
“ meaning, whilo the other is notiling], son of Kaka Sahib, Bahrain Khan attempted to usurp his brother 
“ Ashraf Kh!'m\s i»lace, hut the latter, becoming cognizant of tlic plot, imprisoned Zainuldin. For this act he 
“ wis called lo fK^rount by the Kinperor Arangzvb*' {sic\ etc. * 

The version givi n l)y iXslirafs own son is as I have reiuler(*d it above. There were many others equaay 
as bad n.s Bahrain himself, but ho was an open enemy, and they were secret ones ; and sometimes even the old 
Kh4n favoured Baliram. ^ 

II ’Abid Khun w.as a .son of Khush-hal, and uncle of Afzal. Uis father, in one of his poems, calls hmi. 

“ an undutiful son.” Sec also note t> page 377. • 




a dress of 

«,.. . ^ of Tarl Boli^ was iijoiuded in the Bi^ah’s^d^/r; and he 

of his own to Ldohf, and despatched *i.bid along with them. As soon as he q. 
there he advised the Slwls to abandon LdcM, with their families, and retire to tL^.,, 
h^, which they did. He then wrote and besought mo to come to his aid with all the =1 
dhposahle forees of Khwarama’h, otherwise his family would fall into Mm Singh’s;® 
hands, and he himself he made eaptive. For the sake of the family honour I cam^ / 
but he was in the Lachi hills ; and, on my coming, the Mjah’s men withdrew for - 
about the distance of a kuroh, and entered the dilapidated fort of Lachi. My only 
object in coming was to save ’Ahid and his family : so I now returned to Toda’h 
China’ll.* ’Ahid left mo to return to Khwararaa’h ; and I passed the night at 
Qhiirzandaey,t and had but a few horsemen with me. There was a village of the Har 
Maliks [a branch, of the BoldJc Khataks] above us ; and we were on the Ldchi side of 
Ghhrzandaey. Some of these Dar Maliks went the same night, and told the Mjah’fi^ 
men that I was in the vicinity with only fifty men with me, and that, if they mounted ; 
quickly, I should fly, and the families would fall into their hands. J They did so, and 
came upon me quite unawares. It was the early forenoon ; and I had no one on thoi' 
watch, hut the horses stood ready saddled, and we mounted. Kdsimaey, a Sluipi Kholj 
was frightened, and so overcome with nervousness [at the surprise ?] that he was 
totally unable to mount his horse to follow us, and was, in consequence, them and there 
killed. A horseman of the Itajah’s men got alu^ad of the rest, and some of our pa^ ' 
turned to face him ; and Shamsher Khjin§ nnide a cut at him witli his sword, which 
broke upon him, upon which the man retired towards his party again. 

“ After that w^e w’erc no further molested, and continued our journey. I stayed 
with .a Khwayama’h family of Chakhtu|f of the Simis, and remained some nights, 
’Ahid, with his family, went to the Sdgharis, to the Shakar Hara’h ; and I went tp 
Shisham, the dwelling of Atash, the Mati Khel, and there took up my quarters for a 
time, after which I proceeded by way of Karak of Khwarama’h into Tsautai’a’h.”*|| 

Afzal Khan was hiding his time, and living among some one or other of the Khatak 
clans, out of the reach of the Mughals and Ikihram, his father’s rival and unnatural 
brother, while Amir Khan, the Subah-ddr, was playing him and other members of the 
family oft’ one against the other. The old chief, Khus’h-hal, died in the fourth monidi 
. of 1090 H. (January, 1688 A.D.), after which Afzal appears — for the original MS. is 
defective in many places — to have attended upon the Siibah-ddr for a long time, in, 
expectation of being ptrt in possession of the rights of his exiled father, of which 
Bahrdm then held a good portion. After this, Amir Khdu entered upon his un- 
successful ivar against the Ghalzi Afghdns ; and he asked Afzal to take service with 
him, which he declined to do against Afghdns. Three years passed away, and the 
Ghalzi war ended disastrously. In 1103 11. (1691-92 A.D.), Afwil obtained leave to 
proceed into ’J’i-rdh for a time ; and, soon after, Amir Khan, disgusted with Bahrdm’s 
acts, determined upon reinstating Afzal Khan in some portion, at least, of his father’s 
jdgir. Once more, in the second naonth of 1101 H. (October, 1692 A.D.), he entered 
Noh-s’hahr,** and began to exercise hiihself in the settlement of the affairs of the 
tribe, and the care of the high road from Khair-dbdd to Noh-s’hahr. 

“ When on my way to Noh-s’hahr from Langai'-Kot,” ho says, “ I despatched Kh^d 
Khdn to Kohdt to the Malik-Miris ; and requested liim likewise to send for ’Abid 
Khdn, who w'as then in Tsautara’h on the part of Bahrdm, and ^dr Khdn, who was 
Fowj-ddr of Ldchi [on his part likewise] — who, through fear of him, were unable [so 
they said] to come to me — to occupy Da A’zizo Tol, so that, in case Bahrdm should 


• The Hot Spring, in Pus’hta 

1 “ Gbirsnndl ” of the maps, west of Ldchi. 

This is a specimen of the state of the Khatak tribe at this period— men of his own tribe actually trying toti 
betray their chief to the Mntthals. y : 

i Another son of Khush-pH. 

'* C]iokktd ” is incorrect. 

" Sfaaontra *- is totally incorrect, and no Khafak would recognize the place frdm such a name. “ Tsivattiri^ 
is p little nearer the mark, birt the above is the way in which the Khatau virrite and pronounce it. Iidec^ it; 
becpttiea T^ntarey. it a large .viHage of the Khati^ bn ^e hanks of the Torkhah Khwajr, at^^ 

western ehbtmoe (nib tlm Taantaxsh Daiah firok Bannd. 

Taadtarah la chie^. inhabited by dm l^rak division of the Pafiah Khel section of the Tari Khataka, 
aie aub^ivided in^l^i) and Hjs^ the flratjdgn^i^ >cart,” 


;^aad :ihe iaii^;t|ia eiKfwt tqj^od^v^ femiidne forma of; 

woi^'iu^ f Btt for.||i 
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to pass 'should 

]^aiidering him to the best of their ability^ ^Abid Shdu catue as dceir^ but 
Khdn went off and joined Bahrdm. Ehdlid and 'Abid subsequently came and joizi^ 
ipsy force at S'hddi-pdr. 

“Bahrdm, however, again made head, and took into his pay 600 Sunbal and 
Khel Nidzis ; and numbers of Bannd Shitaks, Dawars, and Waziris,* joined him. He 
then took up his quarters at Bdt, and despatched Sadr Khdn, with part of h& 
•ifoUowers, to burn S’hddl-piir. Although I was without the means of doing so con- 
.'ipniently, I was obliged to assemble a force in 1105 H. fl693-94 A.D.). I marched 

Ldchf ; and the forces of Bangas’h [Afghdns of Bangas h — Malik-Miris and others] 
?^ame to my aid.f Bahrdm detached some of his followers from Bdt to Karah-pah,J and 
^ok possession. We passed the night at Ljichf, and were about to fall upon him next 
lUorning, when he evacuated Karah-pah, and again fell hack upon Bdt, subsequently 
abandoning that likewise, and retiring into Tsautarah. We moved to But, whidi I 
occupied ; burnt down Bahram’a house there ; left a small force ; and set out to return 
'to Sardc, expecting that the Sitnis of Ldchi, and the Bangas’h forces, would aid them 
if they required assistance. Soon after, finding the coast clear, Bahrdm sent 400 or 
600 horsemen, with Sadr Khdn, to occupy Lachi. My post, and the Sinii people, 
nnable to hold out against them, and none of the Bangas’h forces coming to their 
support, retired to Ziyfir Guzar. With all I could do, I could not get the men of my 
■J^t to stay, neither would they, nor the Sfrnfs, return to it, even with a force along 
"irtth them ; and so, leaving the Sirni families at Ziydr Guzar, I was obliged to leave 
Xdchl§ a waste.” 

Ashraf Khdn, his father, having died a state prisoner in the fortress of Bijd-piir in 
Southern India in 1106 H. (began 11th August, 1694 A.D.), the chieftain-ship of the 
‘Khatak tribe naturally devolved upon Af^l Khdn. Bahrdm, too, having no money 
fbr them, was abandoned by his fickle supporters ; and he, soon after, left Tsautara'h 
smd retired into Bannd, thinking to be treated better there. He was not favourably 
received by the Banni'itsis, and returned to Tsautara’h for a time, and then wont to 
jfibe Afridis in Jammd, and subsequently to the Afridis of Bori. 

‘ After these events, Af?al Khdn went to Kabul along with Nd§ir Khdn, who, at that 
thne, was Thdnah-ddr of Jam-n'id, who, when he afterwards became Subah-ddr of the 
province, was Af?ars staunch friend. Ho went, on this occasion, at Amir Khdn's • 
request, who appears himself to have been iU at the time. After Afzal returned from 
thence, one ’Abd-ul-Hddi, a sou of Iftikhdr Khdn, an incapable fellow, was appointed 
iFowj-ddr of Bangas’h, and the royal jdgir of Tari Boldk [which went generally, as 
jbefore mentioned, with the Powj-ddr-ship of that part] was transferred from Afzal’s 
'charge to liim. “ Bahrdm considered this a favourable time to bestir himself,” says 
Af;[:al, “ after I had been thus treated ; and, through the interest of this same ’Abd-ul- 
** !^di, he proceeded to Jaldl-dbdd to present himself to the Subah-ddr. Amir Khdn 
was very ill at this time; and it was the period for him to return to Kdbul for 
:'•* summer quarters, but he died on reaching Nimla’h, as elsewhere narrated. |1 Bahrdm 
“ had followed in the direction of Kdbril, and had reached the Kabr-i-Jabbdr,^ when, 
^ hearing the report of his death, [and knowing great confusion would follow], ho made 
“ for Bori of the Afridis. Prom thence he sent to Pas’hdur, oifering to take into pay 
“ all the ’Arabs** and Mughals who were there unemployed, and the Adam Khel 
AMdis. This having done, ho set out against mo. I was quite prepared for him ; 


♦ All three Karlfinii tribes. 

f Thus proving that they had not forgotten his father’s interference in their behalf. 

I Neither of these places appear in our map8. 

He refers to the mahdll or district of Tafi 13oldk| of which the large village of L£chi is the chief 
place. 

II page 446. He died, according to the Ma’asir-i-’Alam-glri, on the 27th Shawwdl, 1109 H. (Mlfr 
1698 A.D.) ; and ShAh-i^’Alam, Bahadur, was directed by his father to assume the government. The 


says that Auraiig-zcb was satisfied as long as Amir Khan was Siibah-dar of Ki^bui, because ho was a maii diTv 
iotellcct, probity, and pietr. ya!^y& Kh^, in the Tazkirat-nl'Muldk, says that, " immediAtdy on 
die death of Amir Khan, the Prince, 8hah>i’Alain Bahddur, resolved to undertake the respond^ty 
' ^ assuming the government of the province of Kdbul with all promptness,”^ — thus confirming 
! Mcount, which follows, — "taking hia two sons, Bafi’-ud-Dai'ajit and Khujistah Akhtar, along udth 
: ** reported to his father what he had done, stating that ‘ he did nut consider It advisable to leave tliiit; ltn|lil|^j|ih|u, 
“^province without a ruler; and be hoped hia father would foigive’hitn for acting without his-c^^ 

** father’s reply was, ‘ Bdbd, yon have acted right well.^ You have acted according to 
<shlp. Continue there, and administer the office with full control and anthonty : 

" 'best of your power and abili^, and ^pendupoin my 8tt;q»ort.'” 

q See page 59. 

; seepage 116. 







*' into Hindtistdn ; and a tmufab or rank of oommandm of 4,000 horse was hedd 
« as an inducement, and the promise of other preferments. The young Prihee sent for 
** mo to come to the Tasbih Khdna’h ;* and he and Ndsir Khdn tried to induce ine to 
** go, but for several reasons I did not accept the offer. One waa, that I had, on several 
“ occasions, discovered the insincerity of the Prince’s character ; and I thought to 
myself that, whatever service I might perform for him, there was great doubt 
whether I might ever get a return for it.f Another reason was that he would 
** not leave any Subah-dar over the Kdbul province, and there was an absolute cer- 
“ tainty of great troubles arising; and, in case I went away, there were certain 
' parties among my own tribe [Bahrdm to wit] only too ready to carry out their own 
■“.designs ; and the tribe would bo ruined, the territory become desolated, and I 
should, in consequence, acquire an evil name. 

** In the course of five or six days the BadshdhJ [for ho liad assumed the sovereignty] 

** advanced to Atak, and 1. accompanied him. My tribe had likewise performed their 
, aUottod part in constructing the bridge of boats ; and, when we reached the Gidar- 
Galj,§ the Badshah directed me to guard well the route between Atak and Pas’hdur, 

“ and said that I should receive the reward of good services. When I received my dis- 
“ missal Isma’il Khdu of Bangas’h was witli me ; and, as he was indebted to some parties 
** there present [in camp], I relieved him of the debts in question, for he was in great 
“ poverty. My ideas wen;, that, as soon as the Badslidh had crossed the Abae-Sin, I 
** would take possession of the Tari Bobik maluUl, oust the rebel Kdbil, and reinstate •• 
** Isma’il Khiin. Kabil was in expectation of something of the kind, for he took 
** Bahram to bis side, and placed him in cliarge of Lachl while I was at Pas’bdur in 
“ attendance on the Prince, Sliab-i-’Alam, Bahadur, before the news of his lather’s 
** death had reached him.” 

From this it appears that Slier Muhammad Khan, the Malik-Mlri Karldrni, Khush- 
jbdl’s old foe, had disappeared from tlic scene, and there were now two rivals for 
'Supremacy in the tribe, Ismd’il Khdn and Kdhil Khdn, two cousins possibly, or 
perhaps the latter was a Bd’Izi.H , IIow Isrnd’il became Afzal K.\x{ui’& prof egd does not 
appear. IB; relates th(;.se events as though the reader M^as perfectly acquainted with 
them. lie may have related them previously, hut, most unfortunately, the Tarikh-i- 
Murassa’ is very imperfectly arranged : mattei’s wliich happened in Khusli-hdrs time 
are placed near the end : in many places the text seems imperfect, for an hiatus occurs 
every here and tlu;re. Nothing in chronological order appears until the following 
year, 1110 H. (1707 A.P.), when nows was received of a great battle having been 
fought in Hind, and that the Bddshdli, Bahddilr Shdh, had been victorious. Afzal 
then says: “I now sent Ismd’il Khdn to Jammti, to the Afridis, so that he might 
** be near to Kohdt, and be able to reach it speedily. I also despatched shme of my 
“ relatives, and some ‘ forces, to support him ; hut Sadr Khdn [son of Khush-hdl] 

“ acted Avith hypocrisy, and did not go. When Ismd’Il reached Jammu, the Afrldls 
“ had left for Ti-rdh, and so their aid was lost. I then despatched other forces of my 
“ own, which took post at the 'fakht of Khwarama’li^f [south of Ldchi, and between 
“ it and the Tiracy To-e stream]. Kdhil Khdn, Kohdti | Bd’izi ?] and Bahrdm, with 
the Alghdns of Bangas’h, Avore at Lstchi [also called Ildchi] of Bangas’h, and after- 

♦ Tttsbili-Kbaiui’li incjins, literally, a private chapel, but here the private closet of the Princf*. II is father, 
Aurang»zeb-i-*Alam-gir, who passed so many years of his n.*ign in southern India, used lo hold his private con- 
sultations in his Ghusl-Kluinah or bath-room ; and hence it is always referred to as his jdace of private audience 
and consultation. Ilis eldest son adopted tlie name above for Ins. 

f It must also be rocollcctcd Unit there was no satisfying an Afglmn, and a Khatak, equal to his deserts^ 
according to his own estimation. In this respect Afzal Kluin turned after his grandfather. 

t Aurang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir died on the 28th of the eleventh month of 1118 II. (.February, 1707 A.D.); and 
on the 27th of the last month of that year, March, 1707 A.D., the news reached Pcs’hawar. The Prince 
assumed the throne at that i»laee, with the title of Abu-n-Nasr, Kutb-ud-T)in, Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur 8hah« 
At the end of Muharram, tlic first month of the following year (April), and the mouth following the receipt of 
the news of his father’s death, he reached Labor, where the Khutbah was read fer him, uud money was struck 
in his name. Mun’im Khan got the title of Khan-i-Zammi, and his son, Na’iin that of Khanah-z4d 

Kh&n. 

6 The JackaPs Defde, a shori'distance from Khair-abad, on the road to Akora’h. 

y Although Afzal Khan does not enter into details, nor does he mention the cause of quarrel between 
Ism&’il Khaii and Kabil Khan, tliis is evidently the comiiieiiceinent of the struggle between the Malik-Miri and 
\ ; B&’izi branchi?s of the Lower Bnngas’h or Kohati Kuylaniis, whicli, after Afzal Klidn’s history closes, ended, in 
^ tbe B&’izis wresiing the chieftain-ship over the three tribes of Malik-Miri, Kaghzi, and Bd’izi, out of the huddf 
of the former, and becoming independent of them. This is confirmed by the author of these surveys ; 1^^:. 
when he wrote, the chief tain-ship of the Kohd( Karldrnis was in the hands of the Bd’izis, and Nawwdb 
; of that tribe held it. See page 421. ' • 

During the struggle here referred to as just commencing, Bahrdm, the Degenerate, ot comie, 8upp<^iidj|" 

' those who were hostile to Afzal IDidn, the Khafak chief. 

% ‘‘ Khoorum” of the maps 



morfed to I)6da’h [phodlia’h]. KMn, the Malik-MM, with N^dh(|t 

'♦* Khdn, the leader of the Khotak force, moved to Jammd, and afterwards to TOy 
** Khel, when Kabil gave up the game, and threw himself on the clemency of Nij^nAf r/ 
** Khdn. Tlie jirga K of the Tari Boldks then made up the feud between Ismd’il and? 
“ Kdbil, and sent them back to Kohdt, after which the whole of the Karldmi ul^8Ut}i 

of Bangas’h returned to the side of Ismd’il.” Afzal Khdn jissumed charge of the 
mah^ll ; and Saif Khdn, son of Afzal Khdn, was then made Fowj-ddr of Ldchi, the i 
chief place of Tari Boldk. 

Kdbil, however, soon broke out again against Ismd’il, and did so several times. 
Afterwards he retired to Shar-ghir ; and Ismd’il Khdn sent Nijdbat Khdn, Avho was 
then Fowj-ddr of Ldc-hi, to hai’ry Kamar Band,’’’ and other of Kabil’s villages. 

Afzal eontinues “ In the yiiar 1120 H. (i708 A.B.), Ibrdiiiin Khdn, son of ’All 
“ Marddn Khdn, was made Subali-ddr of Kabul, and his son, Zabar-dast Khdn, 

aceompanied him. I represented to the Siibah-ddr that Isin’dil Khdn was a loyal 
“subject; and he was consequontlv acknowledged as the head of the tribe, and 
“received a dress of honoim. Ism.d’il, in his joy, foolishly agreed to pay a sum of 
“ 70,000 or 80,000 rupis yearly, provided hewus allow'^ed to retain the tract of territory 
“ he then held ; for, subsequently, lie found he could not ])ay it, or W'ould not. On 
“ this, a(;cording to their usual line of policy, the Mughal authorities began to hold out 
“ hopi's to Kdbii, his rival, who bribed a dancing girl of the Sdbah-ddr’s with 10,000 
“ or 12,000 1 ‘iipis for her interest. Ho was sent for, and despatched w'ith a Mughal 
“ force from Paslidur, against Ismdll ; and I was ordered not to interfere. Lsmd’il 
“ had made the fort of Kohdt strong, and therein ho took post. The Afridis aided 
“ him ; and, out of considei'ation for me, the other Karldnii Afghan clans of Bangas’h 
“ did not venture to join Kdhil: consequently, he and his Mughal allies could effect 
“ nothing. 

“In order to pay mo olT for supporting Israd’il, Kdbil began to intrigue with the 
“ Mughals against me. He represented to the Naw'wdb [the Suhah-ddr], that Ismd’il 
“ could not he reduced to extremity until such time as he [the Subah-ddr] should 
“ confer Ldclii upon Bahrdm [who had been in the shade for some time].” Afzal 
Khdn’s mode of <^ounteracting tlu'so intrigues by others of his own is ingenious, but 
suggestive, and show^s the true state of alVairs at the period in question. He says 
“ Allah-l):1d, Klnishki [some time Fowj-ddr of Langar-Kot], had been appointed Fowj- 
“ ddr of Bangas’h, hut, instead of coming to take up his ollice, he remained at Khassdr 
“ [probably on account of the disturbed state of the country]. In order to I’elicve Ismd’il 
“ Khdn, w'lu) was now hard jiresscd by VCdbil and his Mughal supporters, I wrote to Allah* 
“ Ddd, and advised him to corac, and oifered to aid him as far as I possibly could, or, at 
“ least, ic send his deputy with the mnad or commission of investiture. A ileputy 
“ arrived in a few’’ days, and then I w'rote to the Nawwdb, stating, that the deputy of 
“ Allah- Dad Khdn had arrived, tiuit the sanad from the Com:t had also reached mo, and 
“ that it w'as therefore irieumhent on me to assemble a force and put him in possession 
“ of Ban gas’ll. Further, that it was a delicate affair, as tlic Badshdh’s service had to be 
“ performed, and that quickly, w'hile, at the same time, if I made a move with my forces 
“ to do so, his own forces then operating against Kohdt would ho destroyed ; that, while 
“ the alTair w'as one merely between Ismd’il and Kdbil, I had, on his, the Kawwdb’s, 
“ account, not interfered, but now that I had an imperial service to perform, it would 
“ be better for him to w'ithdraw bis forces from before Kohdt. The Naww'db ivas, how- 
“ ever, glad to have an excuse for so doing ; and he wrote to mo to scud the deputy to 
“ him with the sanad, that ho might confer upon him a dress of honour, and make his 
“ own apologies to the Badshdh. At this time, Ismd’il was so reduced, that it was 
“ with great difficulty I could make him hold out for a few days longer. 

“ In 1121 H. (1709 A.D.t), therefore, I despatched a force along with Allah-Ddd: 
“ Khdn’s deputy, by way of S’hddi-piir and Jammd, to Kohdt ;$ and Nijdbat Khdii 


* Kummurdund ” of the maps. Perhaps tliosf who wrote the name after this fashion were not aware that 
kamar signilies a cliff,” “ crag,” precipice,” etc., and dam/f “a pool of water,” “ a pond,” ‘‘a mere.” The 
village is situated under a kamar^ and near a iand^ hence its name. It belongs to the Bii’izi Karhlimis of 
KohSt. ’ 

t year commenced March 1st, 1709 A.D. In this year, Bahadur Sh&h cahio into the Paiij*fib againat: 
the Sikhs, who were now becoming very troublesonie* He died at Lihor, in the first month of 1123 H« 
(February, 1711 A.D.) ; and the disorder which arose was &yourable to the Sikhs and their rise to power li|;: 
thePhnj-db. ^ 

After a deal of fighting between his sonsi MuTse-od-Dioi who assumed tho title of Jahin-d&r Sh^h, iif^ 
ceeded him iu the second month of the. same year (MAVOh)i: and in less than three months was slain^^i^ 
succeeded by 






was likewise directed l^ me to take the available forces* of Xdohi to 
' ^ $he latter made such good use of his timd, that, by the time the other force along 
^ with the deputy had reached Jammd, Nijdbat Khdn managed to unite with Ism&’il ; 

whicir K^bil and his Mughal allies decamped, and; retired to Pas’hdur.f 
i f* There Kdbil had left a son as a hostage or security for himself ; and, as soon as he 
'if* arrived there, ho was thrown into prison, until ho ])aid a certain sum of money [to 
■ V defray the expenses of the expedition]. 

“ Ismd’il Khdn came forth to receive the deputy of Allali- Dad £hdn ; and Nijdbat 
** Khdn, having made all the ncicessary arrangements between them, returned to his 
post at Ldchi. IsmdMl and the deputy then betook themselves to their respective 
^ castles, and bickerings and altcrc/ations commenced between them.” 
i;’ Afzal Khdn records nothing more respecting Ilangas’h for some time after this-J 
Bahrdm Khdn, his uncle, the chief souwjc of Khatak troubles for so many years, died 
; at Noh-s’hahr in 1124) H. (1712 A.D.),§ hut others in tluj family Avero quite ready to 
lake his place. Four years after that, in 1128 IT. (1716 A.D.),|1 Isdlat, the evil 
disposed brother’s son of Ismd’il Khan, Kohati, unjustly, and Avithout cause, put 
*ADd-ullah and Kdbil to death ; and ’Izzat, son of ’Abd-ullah, and Shamshcr, son of 
ipibil, fled to TJizdrn-pur to Afzal Khdn. lie urrites : — ” They were intei*csted persons, 
“ and stated all sorts of things, hut Ismd’il was u, protege! of my OAvn, and, for reasons 
.<* mentioned in another place [riot in the original MS., AvJnch is defective, and, 
** unfortunately, tins author docs not give us the particulars we should so much like to 
if* have knoAvn. Ismd’il must have been <lead at this time], 1 Avas very desirous that 
■V*‘ there should he peace and friendship h<5twoen them. At this time, ray son, Sa’id 
“ Khdn, AA'as Eowj-ddr of Lachi ; and I Avrote to him, saying, that ’Izzat and Shamsher 
‘ had come to me to complain, and that ho was to endeavour, if possible, to make up 
* this affair betAveen I?dlat and them.. Ho accordingly despatched a number of Boldks 
** and some, men of Ldchi, as a jirga'h or deputation, and as arbitrators, hut the 
Bangas’h Karldniis, who are a bad race, slaughtered them.” 

It was on this occasion that Afzal Khdn dropped doAvn at once to Kizdm-pdr from 
' Barde, by wat<;r, related ftirther on.^ lie says : — “ Having reached Nizdin-piir, next 
** morning I dc.spatched a force under Muhammad ’Ali [Ids son]; anil I Avrot<! to 
Ae-mal, Afridi,** asking him to join him [Avith his available clansmen], which ho 
»did, in Siniff [the villages of the clan so called giving name to the lands around, 
of whioh Gumbata’h, several times referred to, is oncj], Avliere he halted; and a few 
-** villages of the Bangas’h KarMrnis AA'cro plundered. l.«ulat Kan, son of Ismd’il 
; Kiidn, had made his father’s l)rothor’s son, ’Indyat by name, and ’Alam Sher, the 
** Malikzi, the leaders of his followers ; and they marched forth to oppose my force' 
i “ under Multfimmad ’AIi, and Ae-mal, Afridi, my ally. They encountered each other 
** at Da Ih^yalo Tang and the Almighty gave us tJui victory. The Bangas’h 


• By “ IbrcGs ” lieni, niid in all instance's, tlie writer means tlie tribal levies be bail to keep up according to 
tbe terms nf \\\^jdff ir or fief, and sucb other levies of bis tribe ns owed liiiu military service. 

f Had it beon ntiocssary, the force marching from S’h;liU-piir and Jammu might have cut off the retreat of 
the Muglials by seizing the Sandali Bnstali route. Sec lloute, jiage 422. 

. J Afzal Kh.ln, ijowever, says that, in 1122 H. (1710 A.D.^, Nilsir Xhjin, whoso title was Na.sir-i-Jang, he- 
camc Subalj-dar of Kiibul “ as the Drimty of llu? Ih-iiice, Kail -iil-Kadr,” sou of liahadur Shah ; and that, on 
account of Ins former acquaintance with ^^jisir Khan, lie (Arzal) went us far as Hasan-i-Abdal to receive 
tiim, and accompanied him on his way to Bes’hawar, Distvirbauees among the tribes of the Pes’hiwar 
district bnmgbt Nilsir Khiin from Kabul in ibis Ibllowing year, lie was removed in 1120 11. (1714 A.B.), 
and Sipah-iUir Khan was appointed, but he was so hicapable that he was removed the following year, and 
Nisir Khan was again appointed. 

§ See note page 4(X). This was tlie year in whicli Mir Wais, tlu? GliaJzi, overthrew thoKazil-bashis under 
Kai-Kfuisrau Kh<un. Afzal Khan gives an account of his outbreak, wJiich I shall refer to in my next section, 
.and ends by saying that, “At this time, which is tlie year 1124 IT., Mir Wais is still at ^^'“dahdr. He 
has been blessed with great good fortune, and $s a good Afghdu^^ ijut he docs not say he is a “ Khilichi 

** Turk from the banks of tbe jaxartea.” 

I Tbe year 1128 IT. commenced on the 16th December, 1716 A.D. 

% Note page 447. 

'J'his is not the Ae-mal Khan who so distinguished himself against the Mughols, for both he and Daryi 
Khan died before Khush-hal, who refers to them in one of his poems, in the following words 

“ Both Ae-mal Khun and Dar-ya Khan have passed away, in honour and in fame ; 

And, through bereavement from th(*m, these my sighs and this mourning proceed/^ 
fiee my Voe try of tbe Afghans,” page 241. 

— ‘‘Seynce” of tlie maps. They are known as Sini or Sirnl, like tbe clan. 

The name of this place too has been made ridiculous in tbe 'maps, wherein it is written ^^ BiUootungj? 
and “Billetang” by MacGn^gor. This is a proof, if any Avere wanting, of the necessity of having ntuneil. :^ 
places correctly Avrittim, and not from the ears of the Surveyors, it is the name of a .village^ #iie portioni^ 
which is built on the northcni face of a rocky spur, wliicb appears divided, cleft, or suhdeiw, as 
implies, and the other half is built on another portion of the spur, between f rom eiglhi/ to Alt bnndredi^^^iyp^ 

; from tbe other. Some dwellings also extend along the more level part Aeneiitlk' * 




defeaiied; and^Xlaiii Sher, and E^bil,* who were he 
f* together with a ntunber of horse and foot, were killed in the fight; and the 
** were routed, and pursued as far as Kohdt. I subsequently gave directions to at^ei' 
** Kohdt and oust I^Jat, but he complained to Nd^ir Khdn, who was then Sdbah-ddfi!: 
“ He despatched my wahil or agent, the Seth, Sddhu Ham, to me, with some liorsoraMiit" 
“ of his own, saying tliat T. had taken revenge ten times over [for the slaugliter of 
** jirgah], and that, as the jdgir was an imperial one, the affair, if it went on, would ' 
“ bring him into bad odour; and, therefore, for his sake, I recalled my force, whioh. 
“ returned home in triumph.” 

Prom what has been stated in the foregoing by the Afghdn chief and author, it 
• would appear that Ismd’il Khdn succeeded Shcr Muhammad Khdn, the Malik-Mlri, 
as chief of the Karldrni Afghans of Lower Bangas’h, namely, the Malik-Miris, Bd’lzis, 
and Kaghzis, but whether Ismd’il was Slier Muhammad’s son or not (hies not appear, 
but the probability is that bo was his son. It is also probabh; that Slier Muhammad 
died in Hind, where Afzal Klidn says he was when Shdh-i-’Alarn, Bahadur Slidh, set 
out for the capital of his dominions. Ismd’il, Avhose death likewise is not referred tO 
by the Khatak writer, was succeeded by his brother’s son, Isalat, avIio, like orientals 
generally, and not Afghans in particular, commenced his chieftain-ship hy remov ing - 
dangerous competitors from his path. 

In the first month of the year 1131 II. (1718 A.D.t), the Nawwdb, Nd§ir Khdn, 
the Siibah-dar, died, and was succeeded by Sar-Buiand Khdn. “ He was,” says A£^ 
Khdn, “ exceedingly arrogant on tlic number of his followers, and avaricious, and 

unfriendly towards the Afghans. He sustained a defeat at their hands in the 
“ Kliaibar ; and 1 ivas asked to unite the forces of my tribe with theirs in hostility 
“ against him. At this time, Al.iniad Beg Khan, the Ming-Bdslu,J was Powj-ddr of 
“ Koluit; and he offered to make matters straight between the Subali-ddr and myself. 
“ I was heartily glad of this, but, finding that the Siibah-ddr liad fixed a sum of > 
" several thousands of riipis as pesh-kmh for the mahdll of Tari Bolak, I was not at 
** all pl('as(!cl. The Mugbals, and the vassal forces of Bangas’h [Alghans of Bangas’h], 
“ came to Laehi to collect the money, and began to act Avith severity in so doing. 
The ehatico of meetiiig with opposition, the Khataks having collected, and a raid by 
the Kamalzi Mandars liaving been committed on the king’s high road in the Khatas 
country, between Atak and I’es’hsiwar, saved the latter people in Tari Boldk from its 
collection. The Siihali-dar, however, took the mahdll from Afzal Klain, and gave it 
to one of his brothers, Nilmdsir by name, for the nominal sum of 200 nipis per month. 
While Afzal was preparing his followers to oust Namdar, on the 1st of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir — the fourth mouth — 113't II. (January, 1722 A.D.), nows came that Sar- 
Buland Khan, the Siibah-ddr, was to be I’emoved ; and it Avas on the occasion of the 
receipt of this good news that the stampede took pla(;o among the Fowj-ihirs and 
Thanah-ddrs mentioned at jiage 4i22.§ He had been Subah-ddr for rather less than 


three years. 

Afzal Khdn says : — “ 'When Tari Boldk Avas taken from mo, I retired into Tsautara’h, 
“ At this time Yul-Bdrs Khdu, who was a grandson, on the mother’s side, of Aghdz 
“ Khiln [of the early part of Auraug-zob’s reiguj) j, came from Hindiistdn as Powj-ddr 
“ of Bangas’li, to which the mahdll of Tart Boldk, as previously noticed; was attached. 


and he received charge of it.” AVhen he was on his way to Kohdt, and arrived at 


* Sic in MS., but *Inayat is inoiiiioiied before ns one of the leaders. Of course, this Kdbil is a different pcrs<m 
from Kdbil, the Kohati, wiio was put to death. 

f Tin; year comuieneed on the 12th November. He died at IWliawar on the 8tli of Muharrain (20ih No* 
voinber), bnt some say on the 24th. He ivas succeeded by the Mubdriz-uI-Miilk, Sar-Bulmid Klnin, 
who was Stlbah*ddr throe years, less three months. lie again was succeeded in 1 lt34 H. (March, 1722 A.Df)| 
by Nusiri Khan, son of Ndsir Khan, who was at Kabul at the time of his father’s death ; and he continued tQ 
govern the province until the fifth* mouth of 1136 II. (February, 1724 A.1).), when he was removed, and Up; 
other was appointed up to the time that Afzal Khan’s history closes. Nii^ir Khan was the sou of Husaiu Bpg. 
j^an, the Zik, a relative of ’All Mardiln Khdn, who betrayed l^audahdr to Shdh-i-Jahan, Bddslidh. 

Four months after Ndsil Khdn’s death, Farrukh-Siyar, Bddshdh, was blinded ; and then came 
Darajdt, and Rafi’-ud-I>auLih, his brother, after whose short reigns of two of thnic months, and in the same 
year, 11*31 H., Ndsfr-ud-Din, Mu(iammad Shdh, succeeded to the fast crumbling throne of JDihli. During hie 
reign it was that Nddir 8hdh invaded Hinddstan. 

1 have given these dates, because, without attention to them, and the more important events which took 
place in other parts of the Mughal empire, wo should be unable to understand how such events, as $re '- 
related W A4al Khdn, could have happened in this portion of it, without its downfall being close at hand* 

X In Turkish, Ming-Bdshi ” means commander or head of a thousand. The word is rarely used in Indhitr{; 
history lU ^is j^riod r And there must have been some reason for his being styled by this Turkish name. 






Af^ Elh&a desj^tolied one of his sonii to 
i(^tortam(^ him at Sai^.* Ytil>B)lni Khdn, knowing that At^lhad ptoVidUigS^ 
i,t» ftttd had been recently deprived of it, offered to let him have the mafidlt again, but 
it WBS declined with thanks, Afzal at the same time promisipg to aid him in hio 
. <^harge to the best of his ability. He likewise wrote to li^dlat Khdn, Kobdti (with 
whom he must have made up the quarrel after the defeat at Da Beyalo Tang), and 
1 ^ Hasan Khdn, and ’Izzat Khdn, telling themf tliat the new Fowj-ddr was of high 
famil y, and appeared to ho a nice person ; and advised that they should go to PesTidwar 
J to receive him. 

J#|On the removal of Sar-Buland Khfm, Nii§iri Khdn, son of the late Nd?ir Khdn, 
made Subah-dar of the Kabul province, and Oanj ’AM Khdn was appointed his 
l^puty at Pes’lidwar. Subsequently, in the year 1136 H. (1723-24 A.D.), Sar-afrdz 
;^ul, a descendant of the Shaikh, Rahim-Kar,J broke out, and was the cause of mtich 
lAisturhamse and trouble in Lachi and Khwarama’h. Afzal Khdn wrote to Ydl-Bdrs 
ipidn, informing him that some hereditary rebels in his tribe were creating serious 
disturbance, and that they had also made use of his, the Fowj-ddr’s, name in their 
doings. Afzal asked him, through his deputy at Kohdt, to aid Asad-ullah Khdn, his 
son, then Fowj-ddr of Ldchi, against whom the insurgents had brought considerable 
forces, and, further, to issue an order in the name of Asad-ullah to exercise authority 
for him (the Fowj-ddr) in tiuit part, so that the mouths of the insurgents might lie 
closed, while he himsedf proceeded to Pes’hdwar to lay tlie matter before Ihe autho- 
idties. “ I also directed Asad-ullah Khdn,” lui says, “ to hold out as long as he 
possibly could, and, if necessary, to retire upon Kohdt, which he did. I set out 
“for Pas’hdur on the 12th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir — the fourth month — of 1136 H.§ 

“ Subsequently, I summoned Asad-ullah from Kohat, and sent him home [to 
,** Sarae]. 

I now found Yul-Bdrs Khdn quite (dianged from what he at first ajqieared, and 
“ he now talked nonsense and mere empty words. I represented the matter to the 
“ Sdbah-ddr, and he was on the point of taking it up, when, suddenly, on the 24th of 
;** jamddi-ul-Awwal — the fifth month — 1136 II. (1724 A.D.),|1 news came that the 
.** Sdhah-ddr was to bo removed, and all the country bet^ame turned upside down. 
■;:** That very same night I left the city of Pas’hdur, and retired to the Wurakzis ; and 
•. “ on the 28th I reached home, and immediately summoned ajiri/o’fi of the tribe.” 
These few extracts respecting the Karldrnf Afglidns of Lower Bangas’h, namely, 
the Kdghzis, Bd’fzis, and Malik-Mirfs, to wliich tribe the chieftain-ship tlien apper- 
tained, and who are not even mentioned by name by llai’dt Khdn, Kathar, and other 
? masters of the subject,” are sufficient to show that there is no tribe, and never 
was a tribe, whose name was “Bangash,” the term having been quite misunderstood. 
Although the Karldrnf Afghdns, both of Higher and Lower Bangas’h, are styled in 
history “the tribes of the Bangas’lidt,” and those of Ijdwer Bangas’h, “ Kohdtfs,’? the 
term “ people or tribes of Bangas’h ” is only applied to them as being resident in the 
. territory k}iOAvn as Bangas’h, and in no otht*r way, and might as corr(;ctly he applied 
; to Awdns or Hindus dwelling in it. 

Af?al Khdn, subsequent to this, was put to groat trouble through the disturbances 
raised by this Sar-afrdz Gul, and thought of retiring from his native; country altogether. 

■ The Nawwdh, ’Ahd-us-Samad Khdu,^[ however, who was then Sdbah-ddr of the 
. province of Mhor — for then; was no Sdbah-ddr of Kabul at the time — urged him to 
remain, and promised him that he would himself march against the rebels. The 
Nawwdb’s deputy at Pes’hdwar, Malik Muhammad Khdn, also urged him to stay- 
Accordingly, Afzal Khdn, who had taken shelter among the YdsufzLs, north of the 
river of Kdbul, in Rajah — the seventh month— of that same year, took up his quarters 
at Misri Bdnda’h, opposite Akoi-a’h, hut ready to fly in case of necessity. Subsequently, 
aided by some of the Mandar and Y dsufzi clans near by, the Kamdlzls, Amdnzfs, 
Radzai’s, and others, to the number of alK)ut 3,000 men, his forces encountered the 
forces of the Mullds, TdMbs, and Darweshes, with whom were a few Afridls of the 

:* ♦ Tlu; Fowj-diiri of Bangas’h appears to have Imen independent of the Subah-dar of^Kabul: indeed, 

office of Fowj-diir appears to have been independent of the Subah-dars of the provinces. See also page 417 # 
t These Avev«* ap|>arently the heads of tlie other two divisions of Lower Bangasli Kaylarnis. ■ 

$ Ha]b'i*n“Kur vrns the son of the Shaikh, Bahadur, of the Yasiii Kliel Taris, and was the conteinporaiy ap%:; ■ 
spirituai guide of Khush-lidl Khdn. See note page 43-1. 

' f End of Dewnibcr, 1723 A.D. 

- if The year 113611. commenced on the ]9th September. . 

, f Entitle<l Dilir-i-fTang. He was successful against tlm Sikhs in the beginning pf l 125 H. ^171 
He succeeded Zabar-dast Khdn, who bore the title of ’Ali Marddn ; and was a o£,th0 *AU 

betrayed Kt^udahdr to 8bdh-i-Jahd^^ . . . " i ^ 
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Zd Khel, and some Khalils, Da’iidzis, etc., numbering altogether between 7,000 and 
8,000 men, on the 22nd of Shawwal — the tenth month — (July, 1725 A.D.), on the 
banks of the Khotli Khwar, between Misri Jldnda’h and Noh-s’liahra’h, and gave them 
a complete overthrow, with a loss of upwards of 600 killed, 140 of wliom w'cre in 
mail and plate armour ; and night alone saved them from gi’eater slaughter.* 

With the account of tliis aifair Afzal Khan’s history closes. Whether ho (;ontinued 
it or not, is unknown, but nothing more has come to light. The remaining years of 
the lifts of this intelligent Afghan chief must have been very stormy ones, and pregnant 
with disturbance. The fact that the important frontier province of Kabul was left 
for a long time without a Siibah-dar, to take care of itstdf, shows wdth w'hat rajiid 
strides the Mughal empire w^as hastenijig to its fall. Therefore, it is no matter for 
surprise, Avhen tlie .Mughals were almost ])OAverless in the Kabul province in 1136 H. 
(1724 A.D.), to lind that tliey w^ero still more so fourteen ycai-s after, and that Nadir 
Shdh had so ofttai to com])lain of w'hat he attributed to the unwillingness, not the 
inability, of the ruler of . Dibit to rcstnain the hostility of the Afghiin tribes, over 
whom, (wen. in tin; zenith of their j)Ower, their hold w'as but very partial. Nadir 
Shdh attributed it to the former cause, and made it the plea for invadijig iUndiistsin 
and sacking Dibit. As (‘arly as the middle of Aurang-zeb’s reign their sway 
over the Afghiin tribes near(;st them was merely nominal ; and, soon after, .almost 
ceased, tis the jireceding pages, containing the accounts of eye- witnesses, suITiciently 
show. It Avas on this .account thal, Niidir Shah found it so c.asy to invade India ; for 
the only opposition he met Avith, and that not V(>ry serious, aa'us from scpanite inde- 
pendent Afghan Irilx^s. India if,s(df AAas so i*cnf, with sedition, treachery, disaffection, 
and disorder, iis to render the task of the invader easy. 


I noAV resume the account of the Seventy-ninth Route fj*om page 387. 

“ 'I’he rivi'r of Kohat, or Kiighzi river, ;is it is .also called, after this br.aneh of 
Malik Mir s descendants, lies half a kuroh to the left [west] of Tappi ;t and from it 
the people have imt a lai-gii (;anal for the irrigation oi‘ their lands. The hills 
on the h'ft hand and the right, .at this point, begin to approach closer on cither 
side. Leaving T.appi, you proi^eed half a kui’oh in the direction of north-AA'cst, and 
reach a Avooden bridgii over the rivia* of Kohat, Avhich comes from the right hand, and, 
flowing toAvards tlie left, unites Avith the river of the Kaghzi.J Krom this bridge you 
proceed anothci* kuroh, in much the same dij*(‘ction as Ixdorc, and j'laich Kohat. 

" Kohat consists of two towns ; and the old toAA'n is less populous, in comparison, 
than the nmv one. A canal of sonu! size; iloAVS through the place Avil,h eonsid(;rable 
briskness. A canal has also bcim cul, from the river of the Kiighz! for irrigation 
purposes; and the Avaters from the mountain tract to the north-west, AA’hieh is the 
place of abode of the Afridi trilx.' of Karliirni Afghans, have also been brought into 
the lands round the place for irrigation purposes. 

“The (dimati; of this 2 >ert is excellent; and the lands are, for the most jAart, 
dependent on rain for irrigation, but some arc artificially irrigated from tin; rivers. 
T’he lands of Kohat yiidd a considerable revenue. Those lands which arc deiiendenton 
rain are assi^ssed at one tenth of the jiroduce, but the others are assessed at one fourth, 
“NaAVAvab Khan, of the IhVizi tribe, who is the Sar-dav of the LoAver Bangas’h 
Karliirnis, is permitted to haA'e the nauhat beaten at his gate, and ^lossesses the poAver of a 
sov^eigii jiriuee. Ho also enjoys a jaejir to the value of several thousands of riipis from the 
Kdbul government, Avhich he receives through the Hakim or Governor, of I’es’haAvar ; 


* This is tlio sort of possession''* A^/m\ Khan was left in /hr 61 yrar/f,” on the authority of 
liai’at Kluin, the Kathar. A jier.son shouhi have, at lejust, some little knowledge of hi.st«>ry before he attempts 
to write it. At this period, Ivliiisli-hill Kluin had heeu doatl MiWy-.vrtra //fY/rA*, Jind Bahrain, ivho ho “ 
followed,'^ on the same autiiority, twelve years. Such crude history may be the Al*gh{ini of Ilaiaty but it is the 
A/r77/^-i-Afa;^hinnIi, as far as their Iji.story is (!Oiireriied. 

I Tappi is the name of one of the clan.s of the Ba’izi Karlarnfs. 

j Just above, the writer slates tlmt th(» river of Koluit is also style<l the river* of the Kii.^lizi, while now he 
says that the former unites with the river of tin? Kaghzi a short distaiico 1‘rora Tappi, thus indicating that 
considcrahlo changes have taken place in the beds of tlie rivers, hereabouts, ev(!U in this mountainous tracts 
In proce(5(liug from Tappi to Kolm^ noWy you have no occasion to cross what we call the Kohat river, and to 
do so would lie to go out of one’s w'ay : you have* to cross it before reaching Tapjii. The writer, therefore, 
refers luTe 1o the stream rising in the mountains immediately north-cast of Kohat, which he says comes from 
“ the right hand,” in going from Kahi-Bagh to Fes’lmwar by Kohat, “and llowed towards thi; left” — the 
West — and united witli the main stream coniiug from the north-west — the left hand — which we call the Kohat 
river, and the writer the river of tlie Kaghzf. The united streams, after their junction within about a mile of 
* Tappi, went by the name of the river of Kolii4, and river of the Kiiglizi, indiscriminately. See. al.so pages 
and 95, whore the K/ighzi clan and dara’h, and village, are refeiTcd to. Thera is no wooden bridge or river 
to cross now iii going to Kohat from Tappi, us the river flows soiuo distance ojlfay to the loft. See also first 
paragraph of the next Koute. 

.. 84.37, O 
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and in time of war the Khdn furnishes a contingent of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers to the Biidshah’s army. 

Throe I’outos branch off from Kohiit. One goes into Upper llangas’Ii, and thence 
toKdhul; the second leads througli the kohistdn or mountain tracts of Ti-rdh to 
Jaliil-ahad ;* and tlu; third is as follows. 

“ Setting out from Kolial, ami i)]‘oeec<ling a huroh and a half to the north-cast, you 
come to a hurj or tower, constru(!led of stone [or brick : the Avord used may mean 
either], built by NaAvwal) Kliiiu, bivfore mentioned. The road for half this distance 
lies through i‘k5c lields ; and tin; Avaters from the mountains of Ti-rah run into these 
fields. Th(; gn'at, high mound of ashes, f AA'hieh, in bygone limes, Avas the residence 
and s('nt of authority of the rulers of tliis part, lies near by on the right hand, and 
adjoining tlu^ m^w town. North of tin? buvj or toAver before referred to, there is a 
kol4-db, or large pond,l: Avhich contains water at all limes. 

“ Eroiri the tower you proceed one kuroh to tlio north, and reach the crest of the 
high mountain raaigci immediately in front, at Avhich j)oijit the texTitory of tlie 
Karlaxrtiis of .Bangas’h tci’miiiates, and tlial of 1 In; Afridis commences. The passage 
over it they call the Jlandx Ghus’liacy or Bandi [ Banda'i ?J J’ass ;§ and the mountain 
on tlu! left hfuid is called Kham Cluik, and lhat on the right, Kol:ir1’sapar.|l In. days 
gone by, on each of thes(.^ hills there stood a great city, calhid by tin; names these 
hills b(,>ar.* * |[ Descending from the crest of this xnountain range for the distance of 
one kuroh in the direction of north, you lA'ach a small lake or pond dcjiendent on 
rain, and, al'ler it, this point is called Dandi [Banda’I r |. It lies lu-ar by on the left- 
hand side of the AA'ay. Likewise, on the lefi liand, ixi the direcllon of AV'(!st, ai*o scA^cml 
villages htdonging to the Afridi Afgh.uis, kxxown by the name of Sh;ikar Dam’h.** * * §§ 
IlaA'iivg passed the Bandi [Banda’i V] or small lake, and ixrocceded omj kui’oh and xi 
half in the direction of east, through a gorge or delilc in the hills, you come to two 
villages, standing on the slop(! of the hills on tin; riglit-hand side, helonging to the 
Afi’idis, and knowxx as (ladaifi Kashai*. You then continue ouAvards, in the same 
dircxdion as hefore, for xmother kuroh and ji half, and riiax-di fSand-Bast or Sandali- 
Bastah, the xuimo of a great lock of ([uadi’iingular form, about eight euhits high, and 
four thick, and tlivongh it there is a grxjat holo.ff It is stated, xiceoi’diiig to tradition, 
that, in ancient times, the daughter of Iho Itajah, Koliir Cher, Avas in love with a 
famous youth of this lorritory, Avho wfi-s wont to conic every night to this spot ; and, 
having sinmnA the bull upon Avliieh lu; used to ride as I'ar as this roitk, ho used to 
ascend the hill [to visit his misti’css], until this affair bc'eamc notorious; and the 
rock jiflerwards bc(!ame kxiown by the naim; of Sandali-Bastah, or the Bull’s place 
of tying — the Sanskiit Avord for hull Ixeing mntf or sdnH.XX 

“itaviug passed the Sandah-Baslah rock, and the narruAvost part of the roxid through 
this mountain tract, separxiting tlie Ivohat territory from Pcs’hawar, a little farther on, 
in the direetiou of nortli, there arc tAVo villages sbmding aside from tl\c road. Tluit 
oil tli(5 left hand, dislaut rather less thaii a kuroli, is (tailed Zargluiu Khol,§§ and the 


* Sf ainl 104. 

f writer |>rr»))al»ly incaiis dial, if conlains aslics, lirokcii poftciy, and other debris^ such ns other gi'eat 
mounds, iIk; i-ites ol'ancient cities of these purls. e(nifain, not ashes sidely, as the word used signifies. 

J K1 phi list one notices i.hi.'s. Mi; say.s (pag<r (M), Near the town runs a str(?ajn a.^ clear as crystal, which 
“ issues from tliiee ioLintains, and is first, collected in a reservoir not far helow. It is hot in winter, and cold 


in suinmei*. 


§ Klpliiiisfone calls it “ a tremendous coin! [/v/.V//].’' • 

|! The .same word as occurs in I<:ihid 'rsapar, ''.For lVnj»;\r, clc. 

% 'rJu'.se place.s, in all prohabilily, “were included in I he fortified [daces W'hieh Uajah eJai-I ViI liad agreed to 
surren<lcr to the Aliisalnians wdien lie ignored the treaty he had entered into. See note page *319. dudicious 
excavations made here might j)rodMec some iiit(‘rcsting rcsidts. 

'Fled: is to siy, the villages of, or in, the Sha.har Daia’h or valley. Jt is a difT(‘rent Shakar Dtara’h from 
llijit mentiemed at page *379, wliich ludongs to lh(i Sagliari Khataks. 

It i’ersian, such a roek would be styled, ‘‘ iSaiig-i^vSunikh,” or the “rerforated Hock.” There are several 
rmMitif'iied in the history of tliesc parts. 

It Al/;d Khausays: — “ In the fonrlh month of 1 134 Jl. (Jaiinar}% 1722 A.D.), when Sar-Bulaml Khan 
“ was removetl from the Subah-d:iri of Kahnl in Farrul;h-.Siyar’s reign, but which city, the capital of the 
“ xSribah, during tlio tliree years, less three months, be hedd the office, he never could conveniently visit, that 
“ gramt e :it onco .sent for all the P\)wJ-dars and "Fhar ah-djirs, snclias the Fow'j-dars of ’Ash-Naghar and .KohAfe 
“ to coiiu- to liini at. Fas’hanr. The latter lost no time, fearing the loiite might be closeil as soon as it became 
“ kii(»wii ; and h(? set out tlio very same night by way of »sanda!i Hastali, and reached l*as’haur unmolested, 

“ hut the ’.Ash-Naglnir Fowj-dar was not so successful, ife \vas4K}sct hy the Muhammadzis; and crossed the 
“ Sind [the Landacy Sin] in a precious pFighi, with the loss of only a few killed, but all the baggage 
“ carried olV.” ^ 

§§ A road leads IVorn this place, or rather these villages, to S’hadi-pur, which, crossing the Indus, loads to 
Labor, as w'ill he suhsccpientJy (.•x[)laiiicd. * 

Llj)[iin<tono halted here on Ids first stage from Kohat. lie says (page 07) : — ‘‘Wo halted that day at 
“ Zerglioon Jvlnxil ; awl it is remarkabje that the liiJJs were so higJi, tliat the surveyors could not see the Bun 
to take an observation at noon day.” 
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other, on the rif'ht, ratlicr more distant, is called Kahu-ki ;* and both belong to the 
Afridi tribe. hVom the point reached, two roads branch ofV, that on the riglit hand 
leads into the Khatak territory : the left-hand road is as follows. Having jn’occeded 
halfa kiiroli north from tlie point at Avhich the two villages nannMl abovii liii on cither 
hand, you reacli a place where the road tigain s(!parates into two. 'J'he, right-hand 
road li(!s over the mountains direct to JMitanni ;t and the pass which loads ov('r them 
is called the Khawangaey Clhas’haey. The ascent, from the south, is about half a 
kuroh, and the descent, on the north side, about the same distance ; and it is very 
ditficult. hVorn tlie Jiovthern end of tlic! j)ass the village of Mitanni will be distant 
three kuroh. By tin; left-hand road, Avhieh was folloAved by the writer of these 
surveys, yo»t pass on, from the point- where the road separates, *ior a short distance to 
the west, and reach the small village of Kondali, on the right-hand side, and near the 
road. Prom this ])]aee, likoAvis<!, you ci’oss the high mountain range, on the right 
hand, towards Mitanni ; and the pass leading over it, Avhich is sonunvhat <liHicult, in 
one place very narroAV, and eojnmandcal hero and there, is ealhal tlui Kondali 
Ghas’haey.J Leaving Kondali village, and proccc'ding for a distance of one kuroli in 
the direction oJ‘ north-west, along tlu', dry hial of a river, you rcacdi the Kotlaey, which, 
as its name indicates, is a small fort, built of stone and mud-mortar. It marks the 
frontier houndary of the Afridi tribe of Afghans in this direction, and is sitiiat(Ml near 
tlie road on the left-hand side. The people of this fort levy a small sum by way of 
toll from travelhu’s and t i-adcrs, and permit them to proceed on their Avay. 

Setting out from the Kotlaey before merit imied, you proceed iliroe kuroh and a 
half in tlu! direct ion of north-east to Mitanni, Avhich is a largi; village named after a 
clan of the Afghan trihe of Mahmand.§ The mountain tracts on the right hand lie 
near, hut those on t in* h'ft are distant. The road to the village, aftm- c.hjaring the 
Kondali Pass, is h'vi'l. The village of Yalam Girzarjl previously reterrcal to at 
page 94 lies away on the left hand, and is distant about four kuroh.^ 

“Tin; next stage from Mitanni is to Badiihc'r or Badabora’h,** distant six kuroh to 
the north, Avhieh is a large village belonging to the Mali mauds. On the Avay you 
cross I, wo or three small striiams dependent on rain, AAdiieh come from tlie left liand, 
and, tloAvingto the right, heeome lost, Ihrongh being draAAm olf for irrigation ]mrposcs, 
and in forming jroiuls. 'I’hese streams come from the mountains some miles noi’th- 
west of th(! Kondali Pass, and a litthi to the east of the point AA'here tlu^ Harah river 
leaves the mountains, east of the little Aillage of Oand-iih, refovrod to in I he Eighth 
Route;. l’'rom that river lh(;y Ikia^c cut a large canal, and brought tlie Avaters into 
their fields, ff 

“From Bad.-iher or Badiibera’h you proei'cd four kuroli north and reach the city of 
Pcs’luiAvar, Avhieh lias been air(;ady i-eferred to ; and tlio route from thence^ t:o Kabul 
has he(;n previously dcsenahod (at page 35).” 


Till? Sayyitl, (ihiil.-un ]MuU;iinni}iil, ulso went by tlie Saiulali Ibustah route, lie says : — “ The Sundah IJastah 
“ Koial is lolly on the south si»]e, hut not so inneh so on the iiortli, nor so (linicull. It is inlVsted with 
‘‘thieves. The asee-nl Is about two /cav, and the descent [on the north side] sumewhiiL less. Tin; length of 
“ the defile is about twenty kos,'^ 

* Kooe ” of the maj). 

I Turned into “ Mutunnee ” in the map. 

j Not ill any maps. 

§ For a long period the chiefs or head-men of t he ( Uiwariah Kbcl in the Peshawar district, snch as the 
Pes’hawur Malunands, and tlie Klialils, have the title or designation of arhdb appIiiMl to them. When, or 
why it was lirst used, is not known, but it was in ii.se before the time of Khush-hal Khftn, at which iieriod 
Malik Muslajah was the Mahiiiaiid Arlidb. 

The w'ord is a pin e ’Arabic f Seniitie] t(?riii, the plural of rahh^^ signifying “lordf” ‘‘ nia.'^tcr,” and likewise, 
“ possessing,” or “ endowed with,” autliority or jiower — the Itabhi ot our version of tlie (.Gospels. 'I'he word 
is applied to those Maliks (precisely in the same luaiiiier as the title “ Nawwah,” which is ihe plural form of 
Na’ib, is applied as an adjective in the superlative degree), who aro delegated w ith authority by a tribe or 
sub-tribe to conduct their aifairs with the govemnient to which they are subject wdieii tJiey do not acknowledge 
the authority of a single chief. See note ^i, page 115, 

Somii very ludicrous mistakes have been made rcsj»ccting this ’Arabic tt?rni, some even going so far as to 
imagine that a particular tribe of people was meant. A joke is related of a *lirigadier‘(_leneral commanding 
the Paiij-al) Irregular Force, who, writing about Pes’lu'uvar, reported to Government, that “ another datcHption 
of people ” was to be hail there, “ named Arbabsy who were matchlock men ” ! 

[| It is sometimes called *Alam Giizar, but never “Alum Guzzur.” 

if See the Seventh Route, pago 93, 

** But neither “ Budabher ” nor “ BuduMMiir,” as in maps and gazetteers. 

tt See page 
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Eightieth Monte. Erom Meshdwar to the Mdzdr of Ahmad Khvm, the seat of 
government in the Bannd, or Band, territoK^y. 

“The route between Pos’hiWar aiul Kohut Iws just been described. Setting out, 
therefore, from Kohat, and proceeding a quarter of a kuroh to tlie south-west, you 
reach the river of the Kiighzi,* * * * and cross it easily, tin? water, on ordinary occasions, 
not being deep. From thence you go on a distance of two kuroh and a half in the 
direction of south-west, as before, to China’i ;f and on the way thither you meet with 
many ris(;s and depnjssions, ascents and (lescents. You then go two kuroh farther, in 
the same diniction as before, but inclining west, to ( Jada Khcl or Gada’h Kind and 
six kuroh south-west, as before, to Laehi,§ a large village belonging to the Sini clan 
of the Khatak tribe. 1| On the way thither you have to <!ross a great hotal called the 
Shaikh Koial.^ From Lachi, the next stage of <;lov('n kuroh takes you to Tiraey, 
another large village belonging to the Khataks. It is situated on a mound, on the 
northern hank of the river known as the Tiraey To-(?, or d’iraey Stream— the word to-e 
being derived from the Pus’hto verb, to-yedal, to iloAv, to percolate, and the like — 
which comes frotn the direction of west, flows towards the east, and unites with the 
Abde-Sind. 

“ Leaving Tiraey, you proceed a long stage of thirteem kuroh in tin; dinartion of 
south-west, inclining west, by S’hewa’h, toLati-lMar,** * * §§ another large vilhige belonging 
to the Khatak tribe, and then tcni kuroh more, in tlic direction of south-west, crossing 
several water courses by the way, to Mai-iSaga(!y,-|-t anot her village of considerable size, 
under the sway of ’Umar Khan, the JJannutsi, and within theJiannii territory. From 
the last-named ])lace you go on half a kui*oh south to /akar Khcl, sometimes called 
Zikr Khel ; and tlum about the same distama) fartluir, and in the same direction, to 
Duram Khel. - A similar distance, in the same direction, brings you to the banks of 
the rive.r of Kurmaii ; and, having crossed to the other side by means of a raft,J| 
you enter the town known as the Bfizdr of Ahmad Khan, previously noticed (at 
page 84).” 


The Teuuitory oe BANNtj. 

The first time that I find Bamni mcntiouetl by that name in Muhammadan history§§ 
is in the year 80111. (1398 A.D.), when the Anur Tinviir invaded tlie Pan j-ab and 
Hindustan, at which time he came through t.lu; Dara’h of Kurma’h into Bannii. In his 
history — the Zafar Kama’h-^as elsewhere stated, it is always written Bavin orBannu, 
with long “ rt” in the first syllable. Leaving a body of his troops in that malidll, as 
it is called in that uork, he cro.sscd the Indus by a bridge of boats, constructed in the 
course; of two days, at the very jvlace, so it is stated, where the Sultan, Jahil-ud-Din, 
the Khwiirazm Shah, plunged into the great river when divfcated Tiy the Chingiz 
Khan, 11 11 and entered the Chut or desert, in the Siml-Sagar Do-abah, which is, after 
him, sfyl(;d the Chiil-i-JaliiU to this day, and previously diiseribiid. 

Biibar Badshah’s raid into Bannu has also b(;cn referred to previously ; and the 
litth; contained in the A’in-i-Akbari about Bannii has also been related. 

Upwards of two centuries ago, Avheii tin; Prince, Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur, was induced 
to invadi; Banmi at the instigation of Khush-lial Khan’s degenerate son, Baliram, who 
sought to ingratiate himself with the Mugluvls, to the det riment of his nephew, the then 
chief of the Khataks, is said to have coutaini'd no hissthan three hundred forts, or for- 
tified villages ; and it Avas stated that all the lauds therein Averc dhi or artificially irri- 
gated, and yielded great revenue ; in fact, that it was a perfect garden. The Prince 


* SiT nolo '121. 

t 'riirnetl into “ Ciunnbai ” iu the map. 

X “GinMaklieyl'’ in the iiuip. 

I .Vf/jil ICli.Tii, Kiiat.’ik, .^oinefhncs writes this lliichi. 

|j or tlic Atu Khcl •iivision. Tin* wonl is also writlcii Sirni. 

% Jsot or ineiitioiKMl in oiir maps. 

** “ Luttuiuiiiv*r ” of the maps, and ‘‘ Liitiiinr ” and “ iwatannir ” ofgaztjtlcors. See also page 376. 

ft Tlicrc is another place of tins name, situated about eighteen kuroh westward from the Buland Khel village. 
See page H7. 

JJ Tin* course of the river, as here tigain shown, must have altered considerably since these surveys were 
rnadiL 

§§ See iiot^J page 319. 

I'lil Not about twelve miles below Attock ” as newspaper writers tell us, but Q:6arer sixty. 
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■was told that, •wherever he might pitch his camp, the pomegranates, apples, and 
quinces, would hang down from over-head upon his tents. Likewise, that up to that 
period Bannu had never been interfered with by any sovereign, and was totally inde- 
pendent. This was in JL112 II. (1700 A.l).). 

The author of these surveys thus describes the Bannd district or territory : — 

“ It is a broad and extensive tract of country, extending from cast to west, from the 
extreme point of the border of tbe country of the Marwat Afghans to the (commence- 
ment of the kohistsin of Bahi or Upper Bangas’h, nearly flfty kuroh ; and, from the 
koliistan on the south [south-west], to the mountains on the north [north-cast], 
inhabitced by the Khatak tribe of Afghans, twenty-th o kuroh in breadth. 

“Th(5 Bannu Afglnins do not follow a nomadi(c liJVc, but an; sedeentary, and occupy 
permanent dwellings, and are cultivators of tbe soil. The lands an; c-biidly nidi, called 
in Pus’hto, ‘ lund-aobey ’ or ‘ mmid-aohey^ or irrigated artificially from rivers or canals, 
and yield heavy crops. In the lalmi lauds, or those dependent on rain for irrigation, 
called by the Afghans ‘ wuch-nohey,' jowdi', bdjrd, iniiikh, and barley arcj produced. 
In the cold senson, a little snow, and much rain, falls ; and, i)i the hot s(cason, the heat 
of the sun is less powerful than in Ilindustan. Mucli fruit, the produce both of hot 
and cold climates, is grown. 

*• T'h(5 j‘i\ cf of Kurma’h, which is one of the four* considerable rivers which rise in 
the Spin-dhar or Saf(;d-Koh range, f Hows through the Baruui territory, and goes on 
to Laka’j ; and the river of Dawar, as the 'I'onclu is also called, comes I'rom tluc west- 
ward, from the direction of the lands hold by the Miri clan c^f the Bannntsis, and 
unites watli the river of Kurraa’h a few miles south of the ruins of Akara’h. Prom 
both these; rivers the people have cut gr(‘at canals, and brought water into their lands 
and mills; and ric(;, sugar-(;anc, sard-chobah (turnujih;), cotton, wheat, and barley, 
are prodnc(!d in gr{;at abundance by mc'ans of this system of irrigation. Through 
every village;, in(h;o(l through (;v(;ry dwelling, good and sweet water j'uns by means of 
cuts from these canals. 

“ On the rMi or Imd-oobey lands the government levies as a tax one. fourth part of 
the produce ; and on the laind or wxicli-aobey lands the usual amount of one tenth. 
In this district w(;lls ai’c unknown. 

“ Respecting tin; weights and measures in use in this part, the weight of thirty 
rupfs is called a ste.r ; and four sei's' make one aojzaey. A m(;asiire of om; hundred and 
twenty (tojzi, in Bannii, th(;y term a ghendaey. The measurement of land is after the 
following fashion. 'I’lu; breadth of eight fists side by side they t(;rm a guz ; and eight 
gaz one It/udldh, In planting and sowing they consider that a piece of land, seven 
khalldh in length by one in br(;adth, ro(]uir(;s one aojzaey of sc(;d. 

“ The Bazar of Ahmad Khun,]; which at present is the chief pla<;o and scat of 
governm(;nt of the Bannu territoi'v, is a toAvn of considenibh; size, but of modern date, 
situated oji. the banks of tin; river of Kurma’h. Mcr(;handise and the j)roductions of 
different countries aro brought h(;re and disposed of ; and merchants and traders from 
Sind, Kalml, and llijid come and go by this place;, and here they have to pay certain 
transit dues. 

‘‘Tin; i’iv(;r of Kurma’h passes on the north side of the town, but (dose to it ; and 
you have to cross by means of a raft to (;nter it fronr that side. Akara’h, the arujicnt 
capital of the Bannu territory, is situated more centrally, and lies a few kuroh farther 
to the south. § 

“The horses and swords of Bannu arc remarkably good; and the people are 
exceedingly bravo and bold. They [the latter] ai’o Shitaks, the descendants of Sharaf- 
ud-Bin, alias Shitak, son of Karlan>aoy, and are, therefore, Karlarnis like their 
neighbours, the Khataks, and the tribes of Upper and Lower Bangas’h. Tin; Hhitaks 
of Bannu arc styled Bannutsis, that is, dwellers in Bannu, in the same manner as the 
Bd’izi and other .Karlarriis of the Kohat district are styled Kohutis. The Bannutsia 
consist chiefly of the three septs of Surrarin, otherwise SurranI or Surram,|| Sami, and 


* Ike page 95, Section Second. 

t Conseciuently, the “ Khoorrmi," as it has Iwen called, docs not “ take its distant rise near the celebrated 
fortress of Ghuznee,” nor within a hundred miles of it ; neither does " the impetuous Kurm," as another 
writer styles it, "rise in the Splnyhar chain, near Ghazni f because, us above mentioned, the “chain" is not 
within a hundred miles of Ghasnin. 

} The “ Ahmed Khan ” of the maps. It has much decayed since these surveys were made, and is no longer 
the chief tovsu of tho district. 

§ Sec tbe short account of the ancient history of Banud, and the traditions respecting it, in a previous page. 

I Their progenitor was Slirriinaey, son of Shitak, sou of Kakaey, son of Kaj-lurnaey ; and the others are tho 
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Mirl. These throe septs or divisions contain altogether more than 20,000 families. 
They likewise contain numerous smaller sections or clans, after whom their villages 
are generally named. 

In all'airs of government they are great blockheads ; and tlicrc is not one man who 
will pay any obedience to another man. Shirafat Khsl n, the Sar-dar of this people, dwells 
at tlio Bazar of Ahmad Khan, The yearly sum of 2.5,000 riipfs is tlio amount of 
revenue fixed,*' and payable to the Hadshali of Kabul, Timur Shah ; and this sum the 
Khfin is unable to collc;cl from them. The upshot is that a Thasil-dar or Collector 
from Kabul (;onics to aid him, and fj'otn each person much more is (!ollcctod than his 
share would have* betui had ho paid according to his assessment.” 

The Ihuinu district, as at i)resent cojistituted under the government of the Panj-ab, 
is very difierent from tlu; Ihuinu hero described, and embraces a much more extensive 
tract of eountjy, extcndijig, in one direction, across the Indus into the Siud-Sagar 
I)o-abali. Bannu, as described above, from havi)ig been one of the most turbulent 
and (lisaficcted districts under the grimling sway of ihe Sikhs, under the British rule, 
from the tijiie it came luider the ('nergotic charge of tlie late Sir II. B. Edwardcs, C.B., 
then a young Liculenant, previous to the annexation of the country, has hccome one 
of the ipuetcst districts under the Panj-ab Government. 

* 

Eighly-first Itoute. Frovi Feshdtear lo Laka i, the ckirf place, and scat of authority, 

in (he lerriionj of Manml. 

“This rouie folloAVs the prec(*ding route from PcsMiawar to Kohat and the Khatak 
village; of 1/K;ht, from which point ithranches ofl\ 

“ S(;tting out from Lachi, you ])rocecd s(.;a-oii kuroh to the south-AA'cst, inciiuing 
south, to Shi'ili-baz Garh, a large villag<; and fort of the Khataks in the T.sautara’h 
Bara’h, situated on a mound some tAA’'elA''C or fifleeu <jaz in height, nearly Hat on the 
summit, and with preeipitons sides. It is llu; place of residence of Shali-lniz Khan,f 
one of the four ])rincip!il eliiefs of this tribe of Afghdns. Prom theiua; you go another 
seven kuroh in the direction of sonth-AA'cst, to S’howa’h, another large village Ixdonging 
to the Kiialak trilx'. Ib're two roads (iiv(;rge : that on the right hand (aax'sI ward) 
leads, by Lai i -Mar, to the Bazar of Ahmad Khan; and from this place (S’heAva’h) to 
Lati-Mar is a distance* of fourteen kurolrj; to the west, tin; I’oad, fortlu; last half of the 
distance, lying llirougb numnlain. deliles.§ 

“The h'ft-band j'oad is as follows. Leaving S’licAva’h, you proceed ten kurob to the 
south, AA'Ium you issue from the dillicult tract, and from ravines, ami the dj-y beds of 
torrents, into Wxc jim(fal waste or chM, knoAvn as the Thai, Avhicdi, bowev(>r, every here 
and tbere, furnishes good p.-isturage. Continuing ouAvard through it for fifteen kuroh 
farther to the south you reach Laka’i, the chief place of MarAA'at-i-Be-Muruwat, as it is 
called, or ‘ MarAA^at, the Inhospitable,’ It is so styh;(l from the sandy, arid, and dr(;ary. 


desccnd.'iiils of .Simuioy, aud Mlnicy, two sons ofUiwacy, son of Sliitak. ’'riio other sons of Sliitak have been 
mentione«l ])revioii.*-ly at pa^e i58(j. 

\\7iale\< r may bo llu* ebaraoter of tin? Karbirnis of Jhanmi in a moral jioiiit of view, tlioy arc certainly not “a 
mongrel tri I nor arc they doscemicd from “ one Shah AfnM neither are they “descended from many 
** difi(‘reiit Afghan tribes” ; and such as can read arc “ able, like the neighbouring people, to trace their lineage 
“ back to the rounder of the family,” beeause they are dt'.'^eended from a common stock, but they cannot be 
blamed if others cannot understand what they tell them on the subject, and thus Jiiakc a t;omplete jumble of it. 
^ec page 388. 

'riiey are, by no means, of such line Iniild and stature as other Afghans, wliieli is attribntalile chielly to the 
humidity ol‘ ibeir country, beautiful tliough it is, and the malarious aliiiospbero in which they pass their lives. 
In this r(‘spect they resemble the Viisufzi Afghans of Suwat, whose physical const llutiou is iittribulable to ihe 
very same causes as act ut)on the JShitaks of llamnu See pagcj 212, para. 3. 

* From the difh nait .‘italimients I have notie('d, given liy the In ads of tribes tlu'mscdves, whotlier Afghan or 
Gakliar, Haluch or Awan, with tlieir lands “ //f /Wc /hr every* thi‘ir object was plain enough. They pre- 
tended that lln'ir ju’edccessors ])aid little or nolhiiig in the shayie of revenne to tlu? DnrninI (Jovernmeiit, in 
hopes that they might not be ctdk d ujion lo j)ay more to the llrilish Goveriunent. Jn eMs(‘s where a payment is 
acknowledged, it seldom excc'cds, even if it comes up to, one half of the real amount. The sums mentioned in , 
these ]'ag( s are the actual amounts of Jis.sessin(iiit e.xisting at tlio period tliesc surveys were made, nainely> 
towards llu? close of the ndgn of Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, Durrani, and eonfinnod by themselves. 

t lie was tbe gicat-graiidnither of the present chief of Tirac^y. The place is now in ruins, which are strewn 
all ahont, and indicate that, in the time of it.s prosj)erify, it must Jiavc been of considerable strength. It is 
of much older date than is generally supposed, and was named not after this Shah-baz Khan, but his ancestor 
of that name, the father of Kliush-hal Khan. ^ 

J Tbe distance is rather more. 

§ What is called the Surdagh Pass in the maps is probably what is referred to here. 

There were no Ahmad/i Wa/iris in this Thai at the period these surveys were made, they having begun to 
possess themselves of it hetweeu sixty and seventy ye.ars ago. The eastern part, near the mountains once 
belonged lo, or was occupied by, the Khataks, who used to graze their cattle therein. 
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appearance of the country, except in time of harvest, after plenty of rain has fallen in 
the spring, at which time its aspect is altogether dilfereut, and it then looks like a vast 
corn-field. Ilalfway on the last stage from Laka’i, you (;ross the river of Kurma’h, 
which is generally foidahlc. The rivea* Gamila or Gamila’h, also known as the 
Gamhfla’h, fiows past the towir of Laka’i on tlie northern side. 

“ Before (jompleting the description of these; rout(;s which branch oil through the 
Khatak country, it is nccjessary to refer briefly to the IChatak tribe.” 


tribe. ’I'hi; 


Tjie Kuatak Tiunn or Afguaxs.* 

“The Khataks arc a large tribe, and number Jiearly 100,000 familii;s. Their 
territory extends from near Hannu to the village of Bazar, f a little to Ihe north-east 
of iltak-Banaras, a distance; of about sixty kuroh in length ; and I'rom tlu; territory of 
the ’Isii Khel Niazis to the afor(;-nn;nl:ion(;d village of Bilzar, between forty and fifty 
kuroh in breadtli. It consists ehielly of a very mountainous tract of country, through 
which it is dillicult to pass, and chiiln — sandy, desert, tracts — and jaiKjal. The 
Khataks, for the most j)art, arc sedentary, and cultivators of the soil, but some follow 
a nomadi(; life. Their chief towns are Akoru or .\kora’h, Shah-baz Garh, Ka.la-Bagh,J 
and Makhad. 

There are four well known Sar-dars or Chiefs over as many subdivisions of this great 
first is Shah-hi'iz Khan, before inentioni'd, whose territory is a dilficult 
mountainous tratd:, and Avho resides in tlie fori, of Shah-b:iz Garb. Altbough he is 
not taxed, and has no (xnitingeut to keep up at his own expense, nevertheless, when 
called upon, he furnislu's .a body of troops from Ids tribe for tlie Ibidshah’s service. 
The nornad Khataks jiay olicdionco to him; and Malg-in, and other parts of the hill 
tracts eontaiidng salt [part of tlu; Salt llange], are in his poss(;ssion. The .second 
Sar-diir is Yusuf Khan, wlio is a great Chief ; and the scat of his authority is the 
town of .\kora’h, situated on tlie southern bank of the river of Kabul. There all sorts 
of commodities arc disfiosed of, and the eountry all round is very produi;tivo, and 
yields a riivenui; of nearly two lakhs of riipls. lie has to furnish a contingent qf 
troops to the Hadshiih’s army. The third Sar-dar is Ma’iiz Khan, the Wiili of Makhad, 
who furnishes a (roiilingent of some hundreds of troo])s to the army of the Badshah of 
Ktibul, and pays into his treasury tin; sum of 8,()()() rnpis in lieu of taxes. 'The fourth 
Sar-diir is Surkli-ru Khiiii, Chief of the Bangi Kliel sept of tlu; Khataks, previously 
mentioned.” 

As tlu; iiiitlior of these surveys has not touched upon the descent and antecedents 
of the Khatak tribe, I will do so very bri(;fly, leaving a more detailed account of it 
for another o(;easion. Th<; Khataks arc Kiirhirnis, and arc descended from the same 
progenitor jis the Dilazdk Afghiiiis, whose piuligroi; is easily traced, as I have; already 
shown, and who are looked upon as the head of the Karhirni sept, the immediate 
ancestor of the Dilazaks binng the eldest of the sons of Kodaey, one of the two sons of 
Karlilrti or Karhirnaoy. It might equally he said of tlie Khataks, and quite as correctly 
— or of the Afridis, VYurakzis, Mangalis, Slutaks, Wazirls, Klioginuis, or ITtman Khcl 
— that they are “ tribes of Arab, not Afghan origin ” as a recent writer incorrectly 
says respecting the Karhimi tribes inhabiting Lovviir Baugas’li, whom he (;alls “ the 
Bangnsh tribe” for they are all descended from tlu; same Karlam or Karlamaey, as 
previously stated, who was the reputed son of a Sayyid ; and, as all Sayyids arc of 
’Arab descent, it stands to reason tliat the descendants of Sayyids are likewise of ’Arab 
descent. § 

The progenitor of the Khatak tribe was Lukman, son of Kodaey, son of Karltlrn or 
K!arldmaey, but ho became known by the nickname of Khatak, and from the follow- 
ing incident. II Lukmdn, and throe of his brothers, while out hunting in the open 


* “ Khuttuck ” is an impossible name, 
t See pagc.s 32 and 273. 
j See note **, jiagc 370. 

§ Captain (now Major) T. C. Plowden, B.S.C., in his English translation of a Iwok entitled “ ICalid-i- 
Afghani,” which contains about a dozen pages of the Tiirikli-i-Muraasa’ (takcni by its liompiler, a missionary, 
from that portion of the same history contained in my Afghan Selections entitled tlie “ Gnl»lian-i-lloh ”), 
with rare inconsistency, after ho had^himself, in his translation, traced the de.scent of tho Khataa, 
Dilazitk, and other tribes, from Kayhirn or Karhirn^wiy, and given, from tliat text, a correct tree of their 
descent, says tho Bangash are “ a tribe of Arab, and not Afghan origin^' and that tho Dilazdks are “ a turn- 
Afghdu people," and yet “ the Arakzais” [he means IhoWurakzis], and othcra descended, like his “Bangash” 
and Dilazdks, from tho verg same Karldraaey, “ are Afghan tribes,” even by his own account. 

II See tho original, which will bo found in my Gulshan-i-lloh, in the extract from the Tdrikh-i-Mura;^*, 
pages 37 and 38. 
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country, by chance, mot with four Afghdn damsels of anotheJf tribe ; and one of his 
brothers proposed that they should cast lots for them, and make them their wives, as 
their dress indicated that they were unmarried. Luktndn would not consent to tb iw 
arrangement, saying, that, as the elder of the four, he would first choose one of the 
damsels, after which they might cast lots for the other three. The girls must have 
been veiled rather closely ; and Lukmdn selected the one who was the best dressed, 
The other brothers, having cast lots, Averc anxious to see how fortune had favoured 
them; and it was found that Luk man’s choice Avas very plain, dark, and stout, while 
the other three damsels Aven; v(uy comely. The brothers began to laugh and jeer 
their brother, saying “ Ziiknidn 2 }ah Icluifey Idr”* * * § which, in Pus’hto, significis “ Lukmdn 
** is gone in the mud,” Avhicli is equivalent to tlie Lnglish phrase, “ So-and-so has stuck 

in the mud,” or “ put his foot into it;” and thus the term “ khatak,” Avhich may 
be freely translated “ stick-in-the-mud,” stuck to him, and to his descendants for ever 
after — 

“ Truly, the proUy which men/ he Lhc veil under, 

When thou opent‘st it, way he a mother’s mother’s.” f « 

However, Lukman’s choice, Sahdka’h by name, bore him two sons, named respec- 
tively TormanI and Bohik. Torman, the oldest, had two sons, Taraey and Tarakaey, 
but, as Taraxy Avas more able and talented, all bis father’s descendants, including 
those of his brother, arc called Taris after him, consequently the Khataks are all 
either Taris or Uolaks. Khush-hul Khdn, the Avarrior, poet, and historian, was 
fifteenth in d(‘sccnt from Lukman, alias Kljatak. 

The Bang! Kliel are a section or clan of tlic Boldks, their progenitor being Bangaey, 
son of S{igliarl,§ son -of Bolak. The chief town of the Bolaks at present is Jahan- 
gira’h, mentioned previously at page 273. 

The first historical traxsc Avhich avc obtain of the movements of the Khataks is from 
the chronicle of their own (diicf and historian, Muhammad Af/.al Khan, Avho c|uotes 
from the Avritings of his gi’andfather, and stat(« that their first settlement Avas in the 
mountain range of Shuh-dl, Avhich Avas (Avlien he Avrotc, and still is) the country of the 
Wazfi‘Is,|l Avlio are also Kavlarm's, being descended from Karldrnafy’s second son, 
Kakaey. The Khataks were subsequently forced farther eastward by another AvaA’^o of 
the Afghan people, displaced, in all probalnlity, by foreign invasion, aud eamc into the 
Bannu territory. What is still more probable, however, is that, like the b(*(\s, they 
swarmed from the parent hive to mako room for others, and find subsistence for 
themselves in a iioav country, as other Afghan tribes had to do. Arrived in Bannu, they 
took up their resideneci Avith their kinsmen, the desecnclants of Mangalaey and Ilonaey.^ 


* In his “ of Outnvl Asia,” l*urr. 1 ., 149, MacGrt^gor, ciuoting llic “ TIyat.-i-Afyi:im,” says 

“ the name Kliarak is siviil to eoino Irorn tin; I’ukhtu r.xju'ossion ^ pah khaUary meaning lie has ooine to grief.” 
Of course, ////o/Zr/.r ” is ineaniiigle.ss ; sviul this shows the ilangcr a eomjuler is liable to fall into when 

attempting to (pioie from a language unknown to him. Perhaps the error eame from the translation of llai’iit 
Khan’s work, wliieh lias “/la hhat Idr;^' and it is so written in the original ’Urdu, thus showing that Hoi’at 
Khan’s ideas ol' Pus’lito were somewhat Jiazy. 

f The original ol' Iho abovi? is ;i lilmal tran.-lation of the Persian quoted by Khush-hal in the text: — 

“ Has Hurat-i-klin.sh kih zer-i-eliadar bjushad, 

Clmii bdz kuni iiKwlar-i-madiir bashad.” 

Plowden, ill hi.s translation of the extracts from the. Tarikh-i-Murassa’, refiuTed to in note J, ])age 376, 
renders tliia couplet as follows : — 

“ The youth was hy her veil’d laeo and fine apparel gull’d : 

Whether veil he lifted up on his graudain he chanced.” 

He cannot surely have meant this for a ti'anslatiou of tiiis Persian : perhaps, he is not nequaintod with the 
Persian language. 

t This is correct, luit not “ Turman.” 

§ Whatever the “ Awtin ” Malik of Kala-H.-igh may have .said to the contrary, Awans iMiing no authorities 
whatever respecting the descent of Algluin tribes, any more than for their own descent. Tiie llangi Khel and 
other Saghai is know tlieir own descent better tbaii any Awjiii can be expected to know. See noto page 370> 
and page 430. • 

II ll«> means that a/ that time tlio Waziri Karl.-irnis were dwelling therein. It is called in the original a 
mountain range, therefore it enuiiot be “a valley.” The whole of the mountainous tract of country around 
the Takht-i-SuHiuaij, as far west na the w^estern .slo[>os of the mighty mngo, wtis known as 8huli-dl, or Shd^dl 
Ghar. Seealsttiha ‘‘ Translation ” of Hal’at Klnin’s book (page 210), whero it is styled “Mount Shamwfdt 
one of the westi rn faces of the Sulioman range.” Mr.Bcdlcw, in liifjjatest work, makes “ Sanwdl'* of thisname» 
and makes “ Shaitaks'* of the ShiUiks, to make their imme rhyme with “Khatiaks” perhaps. T’he original 
Piis’lito text is as 1 have written it above. iSVc note ]>age 376. 

% It is very easy to say that “ ilonai and Mangalai ” took possession of the BjUinA valley. “ c&'citer 1150 
that it had iiecn “ depopulatcil liy Mahmud Ghaznavi and that ‘*the Shitaks down from ShwdI til: 
circitcr 1800;” or to as.8ert that “during the thirteenth Gculury the Khataks are to liavo left Shdviid ] 

“ [stc], in the Stilimdu range, and siibsequetitly settled in Bound,” but who, s^y^ ^ ^ what histoi^^ U 


To those acquainted with Afghdri. genealogies this was quite natural, foriJIangalaey, 
the progenitor gf the Mughbats,. Jzand^rans or Jzadrdrns, and Baliudurzis, was Lul^.mdn’s, 
alim IKiatak's,' f ull broj^her ; and Hbnaey, the ancestor of the Il oni tribe, was a son 
of the Sayyid, Muliammad-i-Glsti-Dardz, referred to at page 381, who married a 
Earlarni wife, who bore liiui two sons, Honacy and Wardag. They were, in fact, all 
Karldiajis together, either on the father’s or mother’s side. 

When tlie tribes of Honi and Mangali, through some enmity wliicli arose between 
them and the» descendants of Giwacy, son of Sliitak — ^and otliers the descendants of 
the latter, who were likewise Kai;hlrnis ; for Shitak was Liikinan’s brother — left the 
Bannu territory and went to llindListaii,** the Khataks continued to dwell with the 
Shitaks, and the former held the Sadrawan todlah or watercourse, and the lands 
pertaining to it, with, in all pi^ohability, the Shitaks consent.f 

It is then stated that fends with their neighbours, the Shitaks, and the movements 
of other tribes, or sections of tribes, j)ressing onwards iVoni tlie Avest, caused the* 
Khataks to move farther eastwards and northwards, hut quarrels with the Shitaks is 
the more probable cause ; since the latter have not been alfeeted l)y the movements of 
other tribes, and still dwell in their old seats. The Khataks then allied themselves with 
the Karhirnjs of Bangas li against the Wurakzi Karlarnis, Avith whom they Avere at 
feud, Avho noAV dAVoll in the mountain tracts of Ti-rjili, in the Kliaibar Dara’li, and in 
the Jahil-abdd districjt. Tlieso they expelled from the Koluit district, or LoAver 
Bangas’li, which the Malik-Miris, Ba’izis, and Kaghzis took possession of ; and the 
Khataks appropriated the tracts as far east as Itcsa’i on tlio Sind or Indus, and 
jAarts around, and farther north wai’ds along the Indus, and river of Kabul. This 
must liavo liappcncd in the latter part of the reign of Akbar Badsliah, because, 
in the A’ln-i-Akbari of Ahii-l-Fazl, it is stated that tlie AYnrakzis Averc still included 
in the lom/m of Koluit, and Avere set down as able to furnish 300 horsemen and 6,000 
infantry. 

The Khataks first appropriated tlie LoAAYi-Ghar,J Tiracy, and parts adjacent; and, by 
degrees, overran the country fartlicr east, as far as the Sind or Indus, a little below 


recorded ? 1 may add tlmt there is not the sliadow of a proof of it, and that tho only record is that given 
above. 

The expulsion of tho great tribe of Dilazuk Karlarnis, in the time of Iliimayun Bddshali, from Pcs'hawar 
and its <listricts paved the way for the entry of other tribes into llui tracts south of tlie route from tho Indus 
to I’cs’hawar arul Kabul by the Khaibar and other roads, such as the Khataks, Afridis, and Malik-Miris and 
other tribes of Jhingas’li. See note J, page 375, pages 328 and 329, note §, ])age 350, and page 390. 

* Not all certainly ; for, two e(;uturies since, some of the tribe of Iloni were dw’elling among tho Khataks 
around the Nil-;lb inounUiin. The Kaka Kliel, who are so venerated among them (as descended from the 
Sayyid, Muhammad) are jjrobahly Hoiiis. Tlio Maugalis reUred to Kliost and parts adjacent, where they 
still dwell, but some, ])rol)ably, (‘migrated into Hindu.stdn. ^ 

f It is still known by tln 3 same name. Edwardes refci*s to it in his book (page 318, Vol. I.), under the namo 
of ‘‘ Sndnrawan,” and sellled a dispuUf between the Waziris and Jlannutsis respecting it. He says it is in 
the “ Jhundooklieyr’ and was nearly half a tapa'h in extent, and lies east of the river of Kurma’h, 
and, coiiS(3(piently, the Klmtaks were not wrong iu claiming part of the Thai as theirs. See also page 319 
of the same work. It appi;ars in the maps as tlnj Ahdhummcv. N., and in MacGregor’s book as tho Ahdhami 
ravine. 

J The Lowa-Ghar is that range of mountains, in some places rising to the height of from 4,000 to 5,(X)0 feet, 
commencing a few miles north of Kahi-Bdgh, and through which the Chielialaey Ghas’Jiaey or pass, mentioned 
at pag(5 370, cuts. At its commencement it runs in ih^ direction of south-wcfit, first throwing out several short^ 
ridges to the south. It is then cut aci'oss froiu north to south by llic pass above men lion (m 1, after which it runs 
in three parallel ridges for about hm or eleA^cn miles, when the no^-thernmost ridge, bounding Tsautara’h on the. 
south, ceases, and tlio other two continue to run in the same direction for another ten or twelve miles, Avhea.^ 
both bend to the south. These continue to run iu that direction for about the same distance, when tlu» eastchl^ 
most ridge tenninates, and the westernmost continues onward, gradjially lessening in ehwation, and iucliniiig' 
cmslerly, until it reaches the Tangacy or Dara’h-i-Tang. referred to at page 410, where the river of Kuimi^v 
pierces it on its way to the Indus^ at which point, the rohgc is very low. This range of mountains separated 
country of the Tsd Khel Nidzis, and Kala-Bagh, from the Khatak country, and the Cluil or Thai, now ^cu* 
pied by the Waxiris, tho eastern parts of which latter certainly did belong to the Khataks, who used to graz^; 
cattle in it. ? 

Tho Lowd-Ghar looks on the map like the petrified rcmaiiis of a gigantic untedeluvinn monster, tho head being 
those parts of it immediately cast of the Chichdlaey Po^i and west of tho Ghdyo-c defile, and its body tho three 
parallel ridges, while the tail is formed by the other two gradually tapering away until the westornmoet one 
terminates at the Tati^y or Dara’h»i-^^ng. / Its southernpiost peak, aVoiit six miles above tho Tanga^' 
known as the Lakey T^'zoy, the plnfhl form, of fiie^iaame'tiaxho^ as mentioned at page 1 23, in Bdjawf. It was to 
a stronghold in this range that J^ddd,, the* found he could npt s^y at Ghasnin, after 
Yalahg-Tosli, tho G^bak, desert^ )ii^ Sdbah-ddr of Kdbul, as mentioned at page ^99$ 
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which the Tiraoy To-e or stream unites with it, the Awdns, n people of Jat 
descent, for the most part, retiring before them into the Sind-Sdgar BO'doah on the 
banks of the great river.* 

Subsequently, the Khataks carried their inroads into that l)art of the Fanj>db as 
far east as the Saki Sara, or Svi-han Saki Sara [sara is the Sanskrit for a lake] district, 
whither the Awdns had gone and taken up their abode ; and, after that, as far. cast as- 
Bharah and Khush-db on, the hanks of the Jhilam. During the time of Khiisli-hdl 
Kbdn, the Mughal govemment being too powerful for them, their inroads were put- 
a stop to, and they had to fall hack again towards the Sind, hut they still retained tho 
district of Makhiid on tlic east bank, and still continue to hold it.f 

There were no Kliaiaks north of the river of Kabul in Akbar Bddshdh s reign ; for 
Malik Akor or Ak(n-acy, only founded the town of Akora’h after he became a vassal 
of that sovereign early in 5)9-1* H. (January, 1587 A.1).) ; and the tradition of the 
Khataks that Shiili-haz Khun, father of Khush-hul, who died in 1050 H. (164*0-41 A.I).) 
” subjugated the whole ” of the Mandar tribe of Afghans is pure invention ; for the 
whole strength of the Mughal empire of Dihli could not effect it. The constant 
invasions, battles, and devastations, which occurred iiorth of the river of Kdbul, after 
the destruction of the Mughal army in the Karakar and Malandaracy Passes, related 
at page 261, jiaved the way for the Khataks, who wore Mughal vassals, to commence 
appropriating the territory on the northern hank opposite Akoi-Ji’li ; and they, by 
degrees, began to anmjx the Mandar territory along its banks. J Yahyd Khdn, son of 
Malik Akoc, is said to have seized upon the part nearest the riv(T, known in after years 
,|US Taid and Boldk, after those sections of the Khatak tribe who took up their abode 
in it. There is a colony of Kliataks in thcLiindaoy Khwar Dara’h ; and, in Kbush-hdrs 
day, there were Khataks dwelling at Rustam in the Sudsmi Dara'h, where, with the 
consent of the Mandare, they had taken shelter from the Mughals ; and they were 
of the Tarf sept of the tribe like himself. 

I have given accounts of this eclehrated warrior-chief and poet, and of Ashraf 
his son, and Muhammad Afz;al, his graudson, in my “ Translations from the Poetry of 
“ the Afghdns,” pages 142 and 245), and need not repeat them here. 

Wlion the Yusufzis and Maiidars assembled on the hanks of the Nil-dh, a little 
above Atak-Bandras, in Shawwdl, 1077 II. (March, 1667 A.D.), aud crossed over, and 

maps) ; and in time of flood jiours into the river of Kurnia’h in a violent torrent, about nine miles east of 
the ruins of Akara’h. Great part of tlio year there is no water running in its bed, wliich, in some places, is 
some fifty feet deep, but, by digging four or five feet more or less, plenty is obtainable; and it is hero that 
the Waziris and their flocks obtain it. Such water pits in the bed of a river arc called in Pus’hto, but 
not Scv. also page 324, paragra])Ii 2. 

In our maps, the northernmost part of this Lowa-Ghar range, forming what I have called the head of the 
huge petrifi('(l monster, ap|)ears as “ JAikkar Ghur** See page 393, note ||. 

• See note I, page 377. 

^ When Shah ’Abbifs, Safawi, took Kandahiir in 1059 H. (1649 A. D.), and Shah-i-Jahfin Badshdh was oit 
his way to Kabul at the time that Jiis sou, the Shah-Zadah, Muhammad Aurang-zeb, was directed to besiege 
that stronghold, Khush-hal Khan, the Khatak chief, as his vassal, proccede<l in the Badsluth*s train from Afak 
as far as IMiakah ; and was sent back from thence to bring along the /irnwy-irwi and escort them from the 
Afak ferry to Kabul. When about to <lisiuiss Khush-hul on this duty, the Badsliah asked him several ques- 
tions respecting the Afghan tribes of those parts, and their strength, the Yiisufzis and Mandats in particular; 
and the reason of the fend between thmii and the Khataks, his own tribe, all of which he replied to. Then 
the Badshali inquired of liim what connection there was between his tribe and those Khataks who were in the 
habit of making raids into the Khusii>ab and Bharah districts. The Khdn replied that they were all Khataks 
together, sprung from the same ancestor, but that they (the Sdghari Boldks, including the Bang! Khel) wer(|, 
separate, and independont of eacli other. Shdh-i-Jahan then inquired into the state of the route between 
the territory of the two Khatak sopts. Kliiish-luU replied that the Nxl-db Ghds’haey or Pass separated them 
N-:from each other. Then the Bddshdh asked him if it was practicable for horsemon. The Khdn gave answer that it 
'rlim difficult for horsemen, but that infantry could cosily cross it. While this conversation was passing Shdh- 
was lieing convoyed in a takht-rawdn^ or portable throne, and Khush-hdl Khan rode at hio 
Having been strictly enjoined to bring on the Birinj-dHs as soon as possible, the Khdn received hii^ 
dismissal. 

X The Akhuml, Darweza’Ji, the great saint of most of the Eastern Afghans, did not think very favourabljf^l 
of the Khataks ; and on their side, too, there vras not much love displayed towards him. Ho says, 
women of the KImtak Afghdns [ho colls them Afghdbs, it will be noticed, although they are Ka^rld^is^ 
seated on the ground, grind tbe com in their hand-mills with one hand, and with the other laid oh tlS 
breast, pretend to make their rukff and [bowing the body in prayer, and, bowing the head to the 

? ground so that the forehead may touch it], without rising up, by bowing their heads only, so ignorant aro 
they of even the outward fojins hnd ceremonies. This they imagine to be namaz (the prayers prescribed by 
** the Muhamnindiin law); and although it is not, still it is bettci* than not even going through the appear^ 
anco of making it.’* Ho adds that the Khataks were much ii^the same state as the Chamkanfs, who^ 

. long before this ]K'riod, had . separated fn>m the rest of the Ghwaris or Ghwariah Kbel, and taken up their 
quarters about the Spin Ghar or Safed Koli ; that their food is chiefly arzan or millet, find thdr garments 
pashm. Most of their females go aboqt with, their heads bare, and an old worn-out piece of cloth aboiit 
their necks; and, thus dressed, they obt wilds and forests and pick up fifbwood, collect gratiil^ 

and lake oiU the Wattle to ^ , 




urere defeated by ICdmil Khdn, the Powj-ddr of Atak, near the Hazrau ferry — due 
south of iD^han^h — ^Ashraf Khdn, son of Khush-lidl, was present with him in command 
of the Khatak contingent, along with other vassals. 

During the incessant civil strife that went on between Khush-hdl Khan, and his son, 
Ashraf, and grandson, Muhammad Afzal, on the one side, and the former’s degenerate 
son, Bahrdm, on the other, supportetl by other disaffected members of the family, and 
by the Mughals, who made use of Bahrdm to destroy the power of Khush-hdl, and the 
Khatak tribe generally, upon one occasion, in tlie month of Mul.iari-am, the first month 
of 1084 H. (April, 1(573 A.D.), the Mughals, and Bahrdin’s support<;rs, appeared before 
Nizdm-pdr, about twelve miles below Nil-db, and rather less than three from the west 
bank of the Indus, where Khush-hal had taken up his residence. 

Some 200 or 300 Khataks and Afridis made a night attack upon them, but without 
result. Tlie Mughals and their allies subsequently moved to Gharbin, but Avere then 
defeated Avith loss. Khush-hdl Khdn says, in his Diary, “ I sot out toAvards Danbapa’h 
on the 6th of the month, and came to Gharbin, Avherc there AA^ere some Afridls [who 
were allies of Khush-hdl against the Mughals], but they were Avithout heart. I 
accordingly held counsel Avith them j and I remained there two nights ; and they united 
with my force. 

“On the lltb, the Mughals and their allies broke up from before Nizdm-pdr, and I 
set out Avith my folloAvers in pursuit of them; the Afridis in Iavo bodies, and the 
Khataks in one, the whole amounting to just 700 men, of Avhom 120 AA'crc cavalry. 
Some of them Avore armed Avith firearms, Avho, in all, may have numbered 200 meiVii' 
Wc c.ame up Avith the enemy at the Sunidla’h Ghds’haey or Pass;* and betAveen 400 
and 600 of their matchlock men Avere left behind as a rear-guard. They Avere hill- 
men of JammAAU [in the Kohistdn of the Panj-db, not the Afridi Jammvi], and they 
occupied the pass. A fight ensued, Avbich lasted one Avatch [three hours], when 
the Mughal forces and their allies took flight, after losing 12 killed, and more 
than 20 Avounded. The TsInI Adllagcs AA'oro burnt; and that night wo passed at 
Gdru.t 

“ Next day, the 12th, Ave moved toAvards the villages of Nil-db, in the same order 
as before ; and tlie tAA'o Aullages in the Toha’h hills were attacked and plundered, in 
Avhich affair some 20 or 30 of the Kathar tribe Avere killed, many prisoners taken, and 
much booty acquired. We roturaed safely to Danbara’h on the 13th ; and the Afridi 
Kad-khuddSjJ Avho, with their men, had behaved so AAmll, Avere allowed to return home, 
after promising faithfully to come back soon.” 

The Khan further states, that, on the 26th of the same month, he despatched a 
force of about 350 men, Khataks and Afridis, under Mulla ’Usman, to attack Jdnah- 

g ar, which is a small dara’b or valley among the mountains, bounding the Pes’hdwar 
istrict on the south, and lying about south-east from that city. It is between two 
and three miles in length ; and a never failing stream of water runs through it. Its 
width is about half its length ; and the entrances at either end contract into narrow 
defiles. § This force descended the Janah-gar Ghas’haey or Pass, the entrance of the 
dara’h on the Khatak side, and, at midnight, attacked the village of McAvrah. [J A 
feAAT men Avero killed, but 300 head of cattle, and some provisions, were captured, And 
the place Avas then fired. 

' Upon another occasion tho Mughals sought to compel Khush-I.idl Khdn to change 
his quarters from TotakI,1[ a strong position difllcult to get at, situated on the banks ^ 

^ ; 44 ^ 

* The well known pass lying between Pes’hdw'ar and tbe Panj-ab by one of the old routes by the 
ferry, now called the. Kahoa ferry. On the Pes’hawar side the road, for about n knroh, lies in tho bed^ijj^^ 
rocky ravine, tho passage over the crest is stony, and. the descent down to Suni.tlii'h, in tlic Kliwara’^^afll^ 
which it is called, is not dilRcult. From thence other roads lead to other places north and south, us mentioned 
in the above narrative. Tho puss appears in our maps as *^Kunnakheyl.” Tho \i lingo of ^//e Kanah Khd^ 
"certainly, stands near the northern entrance of the jmss, bnt there is no pass called Kunnakeyl^ though it mighk 
l»5 styled the pass hading to Khanak KheV* page 442; 

•* f “ Garoo^* of the maps, a village in tho Khwapa’h^ sittfatod iii a strong position on ix height, and sur- 
rounded by ravines. Here, likewise, roads branch off to^pthet parses to tbe west, and the ferries over the Indue 
to the east. 

t The head-man of a village or small clan is called the Kad-hhudd. 

§ This fruitful little valley is, at the present time, peopled by a section of the AdSj^Ri B!hel Afridis, known aa 
the Hasan Khe), which contains still smalHr subdivisions. It has been looked upon by jthe frontier authontiee 
as a very strong position. Its inhabitants, who live in several small villages, are still independent, or were 
very lecentlg. Khush-l^&l Khdn shows how it could be easily entered. 

II This village docs not appear to exist at present. * . , 

• Y *^Tootkay ’’ and ‘‘Td&ai’* of the border, six milpK! 

east of J&nah-gar, with the mountains oil- on theuortK 




n stream, which, rising in the JzVdkl hills and north- westi umtra with the 

Ahde-Sind a little south of NirAra-pdr ; and they gave Bahrdm to understand that, if he 
could not accomplish it, they would send for Ashraf Khdn, his brother, and make over 
the Khatak territory to him. Here IChush-hal Jiad taken up his r&idence in order, should 
necessity require, to be able to fly for shelter to the Adam Kliel Afridis, whoso terri- 
tory was close by. The Mughals ai)pliod to his degenerate son, Bahrdm, who had 
supplanted his brother Ashraf as vassal of the Mughals for the time being.* A 
force was got together by llahrani, consisting of men from among his supporters in 
the tribe, and men of other iriljcs in his pay, which force advanced to Mihrdji, in the 
Kdwar Dara’h ; and the Aoria Klicl Khataks, then dwelling there, joined them. They 
then moved down the Pass on the route to Mir-i-Kaldn village, where others among 
the disaflected Khataks also joined them. 

The old Klnin says, “ I also had prepared for hostilities. All the Afridis had returned 
** to Ti-rah, hut about 50 or GO of the JIasan Khel Adam Khels came fiorn .Tanah-gar 
“ and joined me, besides some others ; and, altogether, I may have got 500 men together. 

Although not many in point of nnml)(n‘s, their courage and valour was enough to cope 
" with Bahrain’s whole Following, which amounted to over 3,000. I had summoned all 
“ the Bolaks of Pat-yiilacy,! but none of them came. 

“ Bah ram’s force moved to T)a Kamar Money, J as we had closed the Gharbin Tangaey 
“ or defile. It was the 8th of llabi’-ul-Aivwal — the third month — of that year. The 
“ sun had entered Taurus, and the flowers of spring were still blooming.” 

Khush-hal Khan was, hoAvever, deserted by most of his party, who returned to their 
homes; and the few Yusuf zis Avith him, and his oivn M’ahmandi Khataks, did not know 
what to do. One of the head-men of the latter told him : — “ Seven eighths of the Khataks 
“ are on the side of Bahrain, and wo Mahmandis, ivho are but an eighth, cannot fight 
“ so many.” 1 [(*, accordingly, advised that the Klnin should leave Totaki, and that, 
in a few daj's, his (the head-man’s) clan Avould join him ; and that all should depart 
and go into Tiraey ’J’sautara’h,§ and dwell there. The man’s object was to get the 
Khan away, after which they could manage to appease Bahrain. Others of the 
Mahmandi clan refused to abandon the old Kh:in in his adversity ; and they urged, 
that they should set to, at once, against Bahnim’s force, lest the rest of the Mahmandis 
should likewise desert liis cause. This advice was acted upon. ’I’he Khan could only 
send out about 30 or 40 horsemim, under Midla ’Usmiin, against Bahnlm, ivho was 
about one kuroli distant, but:, when these few appeared, Bahrum’s force, not knowing 
what desertions had taken place among them, bc(;anic nervous, thinking Kliush-hal 
Khiln’s Avholo force atos upon them, and they began to disperse, but, finding how foAV 
they were, they again began to rally. 

Khush-lull Khan says, that, if he had only liad the Avholc of the deserters along Avitlx 
him, he could have defeated Bahram’s force in such a Avay, that no one would have 
known the fate of his comrade. Nevertheless, Bahrdm, finding Avhat a strong position 
his father held, and knoAving that he would make a desperate stniggle, did not attempt 
to attack it very seriously, and retired towards Nashura*h,|l Avliich road was left 
unguarded. *• 

The old Klidn returned toAvards Totaki, Avhere he had left his own family and those of • 
his other sons, while those Avho had deserted liiin [when Bahrdm drew near], had gone ’ 
off to the Gharbin Darga’h,^ and to Sar-Aobey to look after theirs’ ; and thus was hft; 
left with only 30 horsemen and 50 foot. He continues : “ I had given strict orders to v 
my family not to leave Totaki on any account, but, Avhen the enemy drew near, . 
“ the Avife of Ashraf Kliiin, Af/al Khiin’s mother, who perceived them from a long 
“ distance, and some others, fled, leaving everything behind them. When I entered 
the 'Potaki Dara’h in order to bring thenx back, both horse and foot of the enemy 
“ were moving along the heights ; and they commenced discharging their arrows at 
” me. Some of them had pushed on in pursuit of the females ; and, on entering -the 




stream vihcr in tiic mountains a foiv miles north of .Tamtntt of tlio Afridis. The clara’h in which it . 

Ijdl rails the 'I’otaki Dara’li. It*s the “ liuluri'a ” of the maps. 

• Khush-hal having given up the chieftain -sliip in favour of Ashraf, his eldest son. • 

. t ‘‘ J’***^h'da ” of the gazettccr.s, .and “ Piittiala” of the maps. It is a district inhabited by the BolAk 
division of the Kliatak Knrlariiis, and lies west of the ferry at Khush-hdl Ga^h. Ziyapa'h lies north of it. 

J Mcna’h in Pus’hto signilics a place of habitation or a dwelling. The in the WOTd is sometiiOM 
changed for “ as in some other words, and is then pronounced mcT&’A. Hero the word is changed by infleef||lW 
to mency. 

§ Tlracy and Tsautara’h really, but the names of the two districts arc generally written together thus 
jiuthor. 


ft Also Lashdm’li, ' 
1 »SitB page 402. 


‘ I ” V eiiig substituted for “ 


“Lssbora” of tho maps. 
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** Dara*h, i was In front; his few horsemen, were close behind mo, and 

<* evening was coming on. All at once, I perceived a great number of horsemen 
** approaching, and thought they might bo the Afridis coming to my aid, but, on closer 
“ inspection, seeing saffron-coloured garments, I knew them to be the enemy.”* 

After a hand-to-hand fight in the pass, most of the saffron-coloured liorscmen were 
killed by Khush-lial Kluln (who with his oavii hand slew two of them), his sous and 
grandsons, consisting, besides Ashraf, of ’Abd-ul-Kiidir, Nizam, and Yaliyji, together 
with Malik Suliman and Kabi Khan, the Afridi. “Tt was” says Khush-lud, “the 
“ time of evening prayer, when, after this lamentable strilo, in wlii(!li one part of a 
“ family has"to shed the blood of anotlicr, we set out to overtake tlus I'ugitive families. 
“ When wo overtook them, Ave found them in a terrible state of fright; and mothers 
“ Avere unable to find their children. I noAV intended to take up my cpiarters at Sar- 
“ Aobey,f but there Avas no AvahAr procurable there. I sent off the families to 
“ Panbaiu’b, and tlicre Avas no Avatcr there either; so we set out for the village of 
“ Mansur Mcna’h, and (!ven there Avatcr was scarce ; for it had to be brought from a 
“ dara’h in the mountains muar by, and so aa'^o Avere obliged to stay IJicre for a short time. 
“ Next day, Ave started at duAvn, and, at mid-day, reached a AvatercoAirse or rivulet, 
“ Avhere avc remained until the time of afternoon ])raycrs, and then moved on again. 
“ Wo had no cooking vessels and no gmin ; so Avere obliged to push on once more, and 
“ reached Ba Anaro Kats,J AA'herc Ave passed the night among the ]n}nh(i jatujal. The 
“ Mahrnandi families along with us again took uj) tln'ir quarters in the Ziyara’h 
“ tnini'h, in Gharbin and Ghariba’h, but avc halted at Jammu.”§ 

These events took place shortly before f.he annihilation of the Mughal army under 
Muhammad Amin Khan at the Gharib Khana’h KoUil in the Khaibar, related at 
page 40; and, some time after that event, Khush-hal took advantage of the state of 
affairs and rc^solved to drive Bahrilm otit of Akora’h. Having gathered some fresh 
strength, and the vVdam Khcl Afridis having come to his support, he proceechnl from 
Rslj-gar by Jammu and the Nil-ab Ghas’hacy to Palosi, and afterwards to Nizdm- 
pfir. Then setting out Avith his available forces, he marched into the tapa'h of the 
Aoria Khel by the Mir-i-Kalan Ghas’hacy|| or Pass. The Khan says, in his Diary, 
“ Bahrain, too, had occupied the Sunidla’h Ghas’haey farther up. I crowned the 
“ heights along the route with the infiintiy, and Avith the horse proceeded up the 
“Ghas’haey. The men sent on the Avest side soon drove off the enemy there ; and 
“ Bahrara, on this, retired doAvn to the mouth or entrance of the Suniala’h Ghas’haey 
“ again [that is, towards the north], and fell back on the village of Mihrdjilf at the 
“ entrance of it.” Gaining strength as he advanced by the Kawar Dara’h, and 
sending his footmen by the Bandar Kando route, Khush-lul^ Khan burnt Bukhta’h 
because its Aorid Khel people were unfriendly, and then marched to Shdh Kot, 
which was also set on fire and burnt. ■ Mustering his forces there, ho found they 
amounted to the respectable number of nearly 4,000 men, of whom between 300 or 
400 were cavalry. Dividing this force into three divisions, one of Khataks and two of 
Afridis, he moved on to Bukhta’h.** At Spin KdEDaeytf was the village of Darwdza’h 
of the Path Khel, and that too was fired. 

“ Bahrdm was posted at Hot! da Ghlo,J $ where he liad thrown up breastworks ; and 
the sound of his kettledrums could bo distinctly heard. We advanced, the Khataks 


♦ Raj-piits, apparently, in the Mughal service, as Mughal forces were sent along with Bahrain’s ])arty. 
f Sar-Aobey signifies cool water, or the place of cool water, which, at one time, gave name to the spot 
i See note fi page 317. 

§ Ghariba’h is in the Jammu dara’h or valley, in the Jz’waki Afridi territory, lying close to the 
westernmost part of the Khafak dara’h of Ziyara’h, A force moving from S’hadi-pur by the Ziyam’h tapa*h 
could reach it. 

There is no villago called Juramoo,” as might be supposed from the maps : Jammu is the name of the 
dara*h or valley. 

II This pass lies about five miles to the south-west of the SfiniiQa’h pass, and is so called after the villagd' 
of y^l^name near its eastern entrance. It leads to Pes’hawar, and also to Kohdt through tho Khafak 
c<kyn{i^^but it is rather a i-oundabout way, and at present, through other roads to Kohat having been made 
avidl^le,' its importance is not so great iji that respect, but, in times of local disturbance, should necessi^ 
arisOf other passes near by might be turned by it and vice versa^ as shown abovo. I'he Khataks had used thia, 
road for centuries, and yet we are told iu a recent compilation that it was ‘discovered ” by Midor Coke in 
1855 . 

% ‘‘ Maharaji of tho maps. Bahr&m’s object here is evident, for, had he not done so, Khush-ljial would have 
ffpt into his rear. ** 

“ Bukhtai’^ of the map. 

; * tt LitcraUy, “ White-stone ” or “ White-rock,” in Pus^hto. It is made “ Spinkahk ” of by some, but appgW 
in the map as a villa£» under tho name of “ Speenkana.” It is in the tract inhabited by the Ism&’il Khd 
,^taks... . . . . 

tt Neither this, nor many other well known placetr here mentioned, arc to bo found in our maps. 

■■ 




in front, and the Afridls in the rear; and, on my reaching the Khwa^^’li^^pf; 
Lukam’i, Bahrdm’s forces gave way, and dispersed in all directions. We /oUdv^eid 
them ; and, at the shrine of the Shaikh, ]lahim-Kdr,t our advance fell in with sonle 
of them, killed a few, took some prisoners, and carried off a number of cattle. I then 
oneamped at and around Wala’i;| and great was the consternation in that part. The 
whole of the disaffeetod Khniak clans might have been slaughtered, captured, or 
plundered, but this I did not seek to do. All night the people were crossing the river 
of Elabul ; and several boats Averc Avrecked from being overcrowded. Kot Sarde was 
totally abandoned. Continuing to advance, I proceeded on the route towards AAva’h, 
Und, opposite Isori, got into the shdh-rdh or royal road, and burnt the fsori, Dangarzi, 
RKaidii, and Tari \dllagcs ; and from thence marched on to Khair-abdd, and directed 
,'that the camp should he pitched at Nariala’h. I remained until the gateways [of 
Kbair-abad]§ AA'crc burnt in my presence; and, having ordered that all the largo 
buildings should be overthrown, I proceeded to my camp. 

“ The garrison of the fort of Atak now opened fire ; and the cannon balls began to 
pass over our heads : consequently, some of the force fell farther hack [out of gunshot], 
but I remained where I Avas, and directed that my kettledrums shoiAld boat the roll of 
victory, upon Avhich the Mughals in the fort of Atak began to beat the naubat * ** ' 

Next day, Khush-hiil paraded his forcje for thcMughjils to see ; and he says, “ They 
“ extended from the KiiAA'^az-Avar Dara’h|| to Khair-abad and Mandd Khcl, and appeared 
“ to good adA'antago. After that I encamped at the ’Ashikah To-o and, burning 
** the villages of the disaffected near the hills as I went along, marched back to 
** Ni/am-piir again by the Gavang Ghds’haey or Pass. The Afridis, who had belwed 
** so well, Averc now allowed to return home, and to take salt with them free of duty, 

** hut a foAV of thenA still remained with me.” 

Khush-hAl Khiln, it will be noticed, had made a complete circuit hack to Nizam-piir 
again, thus showing the practicable nature of the routes he followed in so doing. 
Continuing his narrative, he says j “I remained for some days at Nizfim-pur, after 
“ which I sent out a force under ’Ahid Khan [his son], and MulUl’Usmdn, and others, 

“ in all about 60 horsemen, by the Sdniala’h GhAs’hacy or Pass, to drive off the cattle 
** of the Zil Khol and Yiisuf Khel ; and, having succeeded in their object, they brought 
them in by the Karmezi Ghds’haey, and joined me again at Gharbin. I then, 
“proceeded by the Gharbin Ghds’haey to Edj-gar; and at this time I received 
“ a letter from Ashraf [avIio, as head of the Khataks, was then in attendance on the 
“ Sfibah-dar], saying that his rank had been increased, and the Tari Boldk district 
- confeiTed upon him. This good noAVS filled us all with delight.” 

Subsequently, Khush-hdl Klidn undertook an expedition against Noh-sliahr or 
Noh-s’hahra’h, and came to an understanding beforehand with the Afridis, when at 
Kund-ydlaey, to take part in it. Tdidr Khdn, brother of the renowned Daryd Khdn, 
with a body of his Afridi clansmen, came by the Jammu route into the Khwara’h, 

. while Khush-hal, with the Boluk Khataks, moved, by the Gharbin Ghas’haey or Paw, 

, ^m his residence at Rdj-gar, into the Khwara’h also. Arrived therein, he found 
that Tdtar Khiin had moved to Janah-gar by way of Bori, upon which, Khush*hdl, 
making two halts at Karmezi, s(;t out to join him, and came down, by the Karmesa . 
Ghds’haoy or Pass, to Ismail Khol. The same day the Afridis joined him, and hii|^ 
forces noAV numbered hetweeu 7,000 and 8,000 men. The next move was to thev^ 


• “ Lukrai ” of tlio maps. Khwaira’li, in Pus’lito, means the sandy bed or bottom of a ravino or water* 
course. 

f Tliis is MacGregor’s Kaka Khol Ziarat.” He says, “ The saint whose tomb is here is one Kaka Sahib, 

** who is venerated by all the tribes round, and who givc.s his name to the Kiika Khol. Kakd Sahib WJis the 
“ brolher of a chief of- the Khataks ” The Shaikh in question was the contemporary of Khush-hal Khdii, and 
hie spiritual guide. . Sak^ Sdlnb is the familiar name by which he was known, as Pir Hdba is applied to the 
Say yid, the iTirmiaii page 248. The Shaikh’s descendants are known, as above mentioned, as the 
KfikaKhel. Kaka is the IliiuU for paternal uncle. Sec note f, page 420. 

In a report tg Govii^ment by Lieutenant 11. B. Lum.sd(.*n, in 1851, be styles the Shaikh, Bahim-K&r,by 1 
etnmge name of Ttahum itao^' thus making a IlindA of him, and makes sad havoc among other pi^bj 

% of p(T.vons .*ni(i places. 

“ Wullai ” of the maps. It is about two miles north of the Ziarat of Kahim-K&r. It is the residenip 
the chief man of the Shaikh’s family. 

§ This fort was iu existence ages before the Sikhs obtained a footing in these parts. See page 85, i 

Poetry of the AfgliJiiis,” page 193. 

11 'J.'his should not be misbikcn for the Gawaz Dara’h, which runs north-east froxn T^orkaej SAra^ ^ 
the shrine of the bhaikh, Allah-Ddd ; for that Dara’li is in the Jz’wdki Afridi territory, and this 
Khair-dbdd. See page 439. • 

^ This To-e or Stream, and the Sdjza’h To-e mentioned farther on, rise in the mountains 
Khwara’h on the north, and unite with the Indus soudi and east of Ni^m*pAn < 





and then to Ddgdnah,* and there he disposed his forces. The Khatahs were 
'inarshalled in two bodies, the Tatis in one and the Boldks in the other, and the AMdis 
in th^ bodies, the first of the Akd Khel, the second of the IChatori, and the third of 
the ’Aiysha’h KheLf Tte next move was by the Jaba’hJ to Pir Pmwa’h vilUigo, 
which was sot on fire, but the villages of the Za Khel and Yiisuf Khel were spared. 
Some 3,000 men occupied the Kot or fort of Noli-s’hahr, but they did not veutuie to 
appear outside. 

Positions having been selected for attacking it, and taken up, the Khataks on the 
west and north sides, aud the Afn'dis on the east and south, tht'y commenced the 
assault — ^it was the middle of the day — and in the course of one watch (three hours)- 
carried it. Tlicro Avas great slaughter among the Mughals and others, including some 
other Afghans, but the Khataks were sparcd.§ “The Afridis,” says Khush-hdl, 
“ took to plundering, and what they obtained they decamped Avith, and, consequently, 
“ I must needs folloAV, although I wdshed to stay there for the night. LikoAvise, I was 
“ under the necessity of setting all the Khatak prisoners at liberty, who thought they 
“ were to ha\ai been takiuA along Avith me.” 

Khush-lidl Khiln intended to have returned to Noh.-s’hahr again, and to have burnt 
down the old fort there, hut he and his foUoAvers encountered a heavy fall of rain 
which Avetted them to the skin, and therefore he moved to Ki/am-pin*, to provide for 
the safety of the Tsiiu|I families, by Avay of the MIr-i-Kalan Ghas’haey or Pass, and, 
subsequently, returned to Kaj-gar by way of the Sajzah To-e. These events happened 
shortly before the overthroAv of the forces of Auumg-zeb, under Jaswant Singh and 
ShujA’at Khan, by Ao-mal Khan, Afridl, at Khapash, in 1085 11. (167T-75 A.D.), 
referred to previously at page 42, and about Iaa'^o years subsequent to the annihilation 
of the Mughal army in the Khaibar Pass, related at page 40. 

Some considerable time after, upon one oc(;asion, Ashraf Khan, in whose favour his 
father, Khush-luil Khan, had previously resigned the chieftain-ship of his tribe, moved to 
Gumbata’h, because the Mahmandi clan of the Khataks Avere rebellious ; and Afzal, 
Asliraf’s son, and author of the history often quoted in these “ Notes,” liad to go and 
chastise them. This incessant civil strife was caused throxigh the fickleness and 
avarice of the Khatak tribe generally, who Averc constantly changing sides, sometimes 
being hand in glove with Balirum, and at others supporting their rightful chief, but, 
after a time, they AA'^cre equally ready to betray him into the hands of his rival and the 
Mughals, his rival’s supporters. 

Afzal Khdn says, “They (the Mahmandls) had fled from Gumbata’h, and had 
“ returned into the Khwava’h again ; and there they began to say that Bahnlm, who 
“ was collecting his followers, had acquired great power, and it would soon be seen 
“ what dimensions the affair would assume.” They also said that, secretly, they should 
pay court to him ; and very probably they did so. Afzal Khdn continues : — 

“ Having come from Spin Kdrnaey to Dzaluzi, on my march towards Sarae, the 
Mahmandi Maliks came to take their leave of mo, on which I directed them to accom- 
pany me as far as Sarae, in order that the force then along Avith me might, in the 
eyes of the (Khatak) people, generally, seem larger than it was. 

“ Both at Kahi and Shiga’h,^ they were told that their intrigues with Bahriim had 
a31 been discovered, and that if they accompanied me they would all either bo killed or 
imprisoned. I, however, entertained no evil intentions in my heart towards them; 
and, without knowing anything of their suspicions and fears, continued on my road 
towards Sarde by way of Noh-s’hahr. After I had reached it they were going to follow 
me as before ; and, it being the hot season, I got on board a boat with the intention 


♦ Dac ” of tlio maps, 



Ashazai” : all these are merely errors for *Aiysha’h Khel, 

signifies a marsh, bog, or mere. There are several places so called from their proaSmHy to mariKiM 
ground. See page 437, where it is again mentioned. 

% successful afiair ho alludes to in his poem recounting the successes of the Afghans over ^ho Mughals- 
Afjj[hdJi?oetry,” 151, vei-se 4, 

9 , who cannot realise the pronunciation of the Fus’hto letter Is,” style these Khataks Senis” and 
’ just a» in the case of in the n%me of the village of the ]^aluzi, which is turned into Jalozsai^ 

Ciiiiiis must not mistaken for the Sinis or Sirnis, who dwell farther south, at and around Guotbata^li^:; 
^tj^w^t of D»Be^lo Taqg. 

of we maps. Shiga% in Pus'hto, means sand, gravel, pebble, etc., the plural fom of wl^dS^ 
n^S sandy, gravelly, or pebbly soil. Ai^ Kbin always writes the imme 
of 




of dropping down the river to Sarde. They were, however, so worked upon by the rascal, 
Hakimaey, who shed crocodile tears, and told tliem that they were going to certain 
death, and so frightened, that they asked him Avhat they should do. Ho said, * Mtdce 
* some excuse respecting the kulmiy [revenue] ; and with all tfic Mahmandis leave the 
‘ Khwara’h and retire into the Ziyara’h iupah. He Avill then scud a deputation after 
‘ us, and we sliall tlien be able to make ierms, and extort promises of safety for our 
‘ li^es, before going to him again.’ They also consulted with others, who gave them 
similar advice ; and the upshot was that they fled from Noh-s’habr into the Khwara’h 
by the Suntala’h road. . . . On the fourth day, some men i-eached mo from the 

Kliwara’h with the news, tbal, certain lilaliks having fled from Noh-s’hahr, tlie people 
were dispersing. T sent Alalik Shamsher thitlun* to assure them of safety, and remove 
their doubts. Wlum be reached the Klnvara’li, the rascal, Hakimaey, Avho had come 
down the Suniala’b Ohas’liacy or Pass, would not return to the Kluvara’li; and some 
persons went to Ibihrani, and told him that they had caused the dispersion of the 
people from the Kbwara’h, and advised that he should despatcli a son of his own, with 
the Afridi troops [in bis l)ay], and that tlien AvbOcver wore well disposed towards his 
cause Avould join him, and those who were not could be compelled to decamp. 
Hahram acted on this advice, and despatched his son to the Khwara'h accordingly. 

“I had sent Bikandar Khan [bis uncle] direct from my presence [at Sarde] to 
assure the minds of the Mahmandis, and, on his arrival among them there, stumbled 
upon the whole AMdi force. They made after him, but he I’ctircd by the Gumbata’h 
Ghas’haoy or Pass toBuniala’h in good order, and sent mo word of what bad happened. 

I then, without delay, moved to Mihrdji ; and, when I reached it, spies brought me 
neu’s that the enemy bad marched by the Mir-i-Kaldn Gbds’hacy towards Lashkari 
Mcla’h,* in hopes of aid from Malik Salim, the Tsini, and bis clan. Next morning 
I sent a force to Snniala’h against Salim, and to tell him that the enemy had 
merely come in expectation of obtaining aid from him, and that he should go and 
break the bone of contention Avith the enemy, or I Avould burn the village about his 
ears ; and such of the Tsinis as Averc loyal to me, which tluy mostly Avere, I sent along 
with him for that purpose. The enemy’s force, hoAvever, perceiving them at a 
distance, did not consider it advisable to wait for them, and retired dovm to Gdrd. I 
moved liy the Tsajiarif route to Salim’s village, and encamped there. Before sunrise 
I again moved, and descended to Sunidla’h. Some of the enemy’s footmen [with 
Bahrdm’s son befoj’C referred to] had gone to Gumbata’h, but, seeing some of my 
footmen, they retired in disorder on their main body, Avhich became shaky, and also 
began to retire. I detached Sikandar Khan Avith a body of horse in pursuit ; and ho, 
having folloAved them to Da Morio Mcla’h,J being without provisions or forage, was 
unable to keep up the pursuit. That night I passed at Guru. It was the time for 
water-melons ; and the whole mairah [desert plain] of Gumbata’h was so covered with 
melons, that, although the enemy’s force liad taken as many as they liked, and the 
men of my force did the same, there did not appear to be any diminution of the 
numbers. 

“Next morning I moA^ed to Da Kamar Mcla’h, and the enemy retired to Sar-Aobey 
of the Afridis, their object being, if they could got us out into the open country, 
to slaughter us. I Avas on my way back to Ni/dm-pur, and they [the runaway 
Mahmandis], fool-like, sent a depuUition to mo, asking mo to receive their apologies, 
and olfercd to make the most solemn juomises that, if pardoned this time, they would 
never commit themselves again. Their object, however, Avas m(;rely to play with me, 
hut, as I AA’antcd a pretext for returning to Ni/am-pur, I accepted their promises for 
what they Avere worth, and returned thither accordingly, but my ear was open to hear 
of their evil doings. 

“News subsequently reached me from the Dzaldzis, that, the horsemen who were 
with Bahram’s party having taken to flight, he had raised a body of between 400 
and 500 forcigtA horsemen; and that those of his forces who were at Sar-Aob^ 
of the Afridis, having united Avith this body of horse, intended to come to DzalAzt 
(village). I took into honsidcration that if I Avent thither again, they would be in 
their oAvn homos, so to say, and I certainly AA"ould not fight in the Afridi country ; ftflf, 
of AA'hat use Avas it to do so ? I therefore thought it advisable to encamp at Mihi^? 
and if they came out into the open country I could act as occasion might requi^t 



• As previously remarked, Mela’li and Mcna’li arc used one for tlio other, and both signify thi same 
t “CliapiV' “ Chapari,'* and “Sapari'’ of the maps and gazetteers, the Pus’hto not being retflfl|||| 
There is hut one place so named in the neighbourhood, not two. 

X This, and many other places and passes here mentioned, do not appear in oiir maps* 


if tlieydid not, it would not matter; for I should be then in my own house os it were. 
I sent out 100 horsemen to Dzalhzl to watch the movements of Bahram’s force ; and 
he, one night, finding the open country clear, marched to ^<aluzi. One watch of the 
night remained Avlien t^iis news reached mo at Mihrsiji, au<i before day broke I was oh* 
my march thither. By the time the sun appeared I liad readied the Jaha’li of tlie Aorid 
Khel ; and I then moved by the Shah Kot road, and, while we were marching towards 
DzalAzi) the enemy’s force had moved out of tliat place, and had jiassial beyond the 
Ziarat of Shaikh Mirza on the Shah Kot road. Suddenly, ive encountered each other; ^ 
and when the enemy perceived us they were filled witli consternation. The AMdi 
matchlock men behaved well ; and, in the first charge, in which two of my men were 
wounded, the emnny broke, and fled by two dilVerent roads, pursued by my troops in 
both directions. The strange hors(;men, ivho had been enlisted at Pas’haur, fled in 
the direction of that place, and Avei’c pui-sued as fai* as DzaluzI. Of the enemy, who 
were on foot and on hoi’seliack, Afvidis and others, a number, amounting to near upon 
100, were killed, and nearly 500 horse and foot made prisoners between the scone of 
their defeat and Bostan Darga’h ; and avc rctuincd triumphant to Dzaluzi. Arrived 
there, I released those Avho had been captured, for they Avcrc not such enemies that there 
was any occasion for their extermination, and had chiefly gathered around Bahram in 
hopes of plundci’, and enough had been killed to mak(; tin? chastisement sufllcient. 

“ Bahram escapfed with (lifficulty ; and, during the flight .and final sciaic at Bostdn 
Barga’h,* some of the enemy, in fear for tlndr lives, entered that cane forest, and a 
wild hog, frightened thereat, issued foi’th, and tied along by the side of Bahnim. A 
person found the date of this successful fight in the AA^ords, ^ Khanzir pah Idr ’ — ‘The 
Hog on the road,’ AA'liich is 1111 11. (1G99 A.D.).f After this avo returned triumphant 
to Sarae. 


“ At this tijuo, the Prince, Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur, aa'us Subah-dar of Multan ; and 
I reported to him the death of Amir Khan, J the Stibah-dar of Kabul [referred to in 
another place], and my success.” 

Afzal Klnin, the intelligent Khatak chief from Avhose A'aluable history tin; preceding 
extracts have been taken, at his death left eight sons,§ three of whom wer(5 the most 
notable; tAVo, Ba’d-idlah Khan, and Muhamrn.ad ’All Khan, in a political point of 
vicAV, l)ut ihe fame of the third, Kazim Khan, the Poet, is more likely to bo handed 
down to posterity. The former of tlie two took up his residence at Akora’h, and the 
latter at Tiracy ; and this was the primary cause of another sj)lit in the Khatak 
tribe ; 11 for, in Ahmad Shah, Durrani s, reign, Sa’adat Khsin, son of Sa’d-ullali, accom- 
panied him into Hind, where he greatly distinguished himself ; and, during his 
absence, his cousin, Lashkar Khan, son of Muhammad ’All Klntn of Tiraoy, attacked 
Akora’h, and murdered Sa’d-ullah, and his son, Ja’far Khdn. This act of treachery 
was subsequently revenged by Sa’adat Khdn, who put the murderer to death. Sa’sldat 
was raised to the title of Sar-faraz Khiin by Timur Shah, son of Ahmad Shah and 
he was the last Khatak chief Avho held sway over the aaIioIo tribe. 

When Azdd Khdn, Bdmizi, Durrdni, rebelled in Kash-mii‘, Avhich matter hris been 
previously referred to,** among the feudatories who accompanied the army of the 
Sar-ddr, Madad Khdn, a Najib-ullah Khun, Khatak, is mentioned ; and, when these 
surveys were made, Yusuf Khan was ehief of the Akora’h Khalaks,tt and Shdh-bdz 


* Darga’h, in Tus’lito, means a copse, or brake, a cano forest, or the like, where trees or underwood grows 
close together. There arc sevtMul in the Khatak country, and round it. 
f The year 1111 H. began on the 18th June, 1699 A.D. 
t See page 445. 

\ In his “ Central Asia,” I’art I., MacGregor says, in an account of the Khatak tribe, but from whence 
derived I am unaware, that Afzal Khan, son of Ashraf Khan, ‘‘ had two sons,” but this, ns shown above, is not 
correct. Here are their names : — Sa’d-ullah, Muhammad ’All, Kazim, Asad-ullah, Muhammad Ashraf, Sa’id. 
Hasan ’All, and Saif-iiliali. 

’ Itazim, the poet, who wrote under the name of Shaidd, 1 have given an account of, together with some of his 
poems, which may be considered the most polished of any in the Afghan language, in my “ Poetry of the 
Afgh&ns,” page 305 ; and the originals will be found in my ** Gulshan-i-Roh.” • 

II The Saghari BolaVs, including the Bungi Khol, it must be rcmeinbei’ed, had separated from the other 
Khataks long before, as mentioned in note t, page 430. Malik Akor or Akofaey, and his son Yusuf, were 
both assassinated by the Boldly division of the tribe ; and Yahyd Khan, Ako|iiey’s son, avenged his father and 
brother by slaughtering numbers of the Bola^s. From that time the separation alluded to by Khush-hdl in the 
note just referred to took place. • 

in Compare Hai’dt Khdn’a account, Priestly’s Translation, page 212, from which the above differs veij 
considerably. 

•• See notcf*, page 279* 
ft See page 34. 




Khdn, son of Sa’d-uUah KMn, a younger brother of Sa’ddat Khdn, otherwise the 
Sar-afraz* Khdn, was cliief of the Tiraey Khataks, as already mentioned.t 
’ ^ A few years afterwards, when Shah-i-Zamdn, Durrdnl, entered the Panj-db, to 
endeavour to recover the Durrdnl dominions in that quarter, and entered Ldhor in 
•1211 II. (1796-97 A.D.), the Khatak contingent accompanied him.f The BddsMh 
^ad’to abandon his enterprise through an outbreak in the western part of his dominions, 
tod’ march hack from lAhor, which he quitted in Sha’bdn, 1211 II. (February, 
1797 A.D.). Among his Sar-ddrs was Ndr-ullah Khdn, Khatak,§ with a body of 
600 Khatak cavalry ; and there was also a contingent of 300 Kohdt Karldrnis, fur- 
nished by Aziz-ullali Khdn, Kohdti; and ho held Kohdt in flef, with its dependencies, 
for their maintenance. Lashkar Khdn, the Kamdlzi Yusufzi, Avhosc clan dwell near 
Pes’hilwar (around I'ovd), who were also tributary to the Bddshdh, furnished about 600 
spearmen, and sometimes many more. On this occasion there were 300 Ydsufzi horse- 
men under Ahmad Khdn, and 2,000 cavalry of his own ; Bahddur Khdn, Muhammadzi, 
son of Faiz-Talab Khan, with 500 horse; and Bostdn Khdn, Durrani, at the head of 
1,000. These contingents, with other troops, to the number of 0,000 or 7,000 men, 
with 100 shahanffs—ctxmQl swivels — and four pieces of artillery, under the command 
of Ahmad Khdn, Ddrakzi, the Shahangchi Dashi, were left to hold possession of the 
Sind-Sagar Do-dbah. 

The author from whose work the above statement is taken, and who writes from his 
personal knowledge, adds : — “ I’he chiefs of the Khatak tribe have been jdgirddrs of 
** the Gurgdniah Sultans of Hind for several generations ; and, at present, urnhjr the 
“ Durrdni government, the fortress of Atak and town of Akora’h, with other towns, 
“ villages, and lands, as far cast as the Nil-db ferry, are held by Niir-ullah Khdn ; and 
“ the revenue of the two ferries [Atak and Nil-db] is devoted to the payment of himself 
“ and dnsiah — corps — consisting of an efficient body of 500 horse equippeal with fire- 
“ arms. The chief is a pleasant, good-natured, and good-tempered person, noble in 
“ conduct and bearing, and straightforward ; and the whole of the Khatak tribe 
“ dwelling on the banks of the Sind are subject to his authority. A’zam Klutn 
“ [successor, and probably the son, of Ma’dz Khdn, previously mentioned as chief when 
“ these surveys were made], the Wdli of Makhad, likewise furnishes a contingent of 
“ 600 horse to the Bddshdh’s army.”|| 

When the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone returned from Pes'hdw'ar, from his 
mission to the Court of Shah Shujd’-ul-Mulk, the chief of the Akora’h Khataks, he 
says, was “ Asoph Khaun,”^f whom ho describes as “ a very respectable looking man, 

very handsomely dressed, and well attended.” At the time Moorcroft and Trebeck 
^ were on their journey to Pes’hdwar, the chief of the Akora’h Khataks was ’Abbds 
iC-Khdn, son of Finiz Khdn, son of Niir-ullah Khdn (previously mentioned) ; and the 
qhief of the Tiraey Khataks was Khush-hdl Khdn [son of Arsald Khdn, son of Ndsir 
Khdn, son of Shdh-bdz Khdn, of the time of these surveys]. Moorcroft says, “ he 
**. (’Abbas) had only recently returned from Ldhor, where he had been to tender 
V sdlcgianco to Ran-jit Singh. Wo were assailed by various reports of the predatory 
s S' 'ift habits of this person, and of his people, and were assured that he had been 
' sf*; encouraged by 11 an- jit to oppose, impediments to our journey, if not actually to 
^ plunder us. Some intimation of such a purpose showed itself in the pass of Qidar 
** Gali, w'here a number of persons rolled down stones from the tops of the hills upon 

our foi’cmost cattle.” 


♦ Sar-afi'az, or Sar-fiiraz, ms it is also wiillcn, siguilies “ eraiuent,” “exalted,” “ distinguished,” etc. Sa’&lat 
KhAn is .sonietiines called Sft’adjit-nimiil Kh.-lii. 

f The Sayyid, Ghuliim ‘Muhnmnjiid, who came into thc.se parts on his way to Kabul in 1196 11. (1782 A.D.), 
and proceeded from Nil-db to Pes’luiwar by the Mir-i-Kahin Pass and says, that at that time the 

whole country between Dijaluzi and NiUab was under the sway of Shah-Baz Khan, chief of the Kliatak 
tribe. 

J At this tiini‘, which was about five years aftei' the MS. of these surveys was completed, Zardad Eb&n, 
Popjilzi, was governor of the Pcs’hawar provinc«». lie is described os “ a man mild and humane, honest and 

just, di.scorning and discreet, ijjot avaricious, and much liked hy the people whom he governed.” 

5 This was Fcveii years after ihes(3 surveys wore completed. 

y The Su} yid, Ghulam Muhammad, who preceded ihe author of these surveys by about ten years, says, “the 
** people of Mukhnd are Afghans of the Khatni^ tribe, subjects of Timur Shah, BAdshah of Kdbul, and are 
“ mmorally engaged in hostilities wdth the Sikhs,” but he does not mention the name of the chief. 

^ He means “ Asaf Khan,” sou of SaViclat Klian, and the nephew^ of Shah-bdz KhAn, who ruled at Ako|A'h 
for his uncle, but tlic above is as he wrote the name. Ilai’at Kh/m, Kuthar, in his book, follows Elphinstone^ 
but the fonner’s statements are not to be implicitly dciieiided upon, as his summary of Khatak history indicates > 
w’hich may be compand w'ith that in MacGregor’s work with much advantage as well fA amusem^t^' 
particularly as far ns Khush-hal and his son Ashrafare concerned; and maybe well termed curiositi^" 
history. 
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'Abbds Khdn’s conduct with respect to the Sikh ruler was by no means approved of 
by his tribe, accordmg to the same author, and Khush-hdl Khdn* of Tiraey particularly 
reprobated it. Their differences were, however, supposed to have been adjusted when 
the sister of ’Abbas KUdu was given in marriage to Khusli-luU Khiin. The latt^;i 
was subsequently invited to Akora’h to a hunting party. He came with a 
attendants, and was at first received with all outward marks of cordiality ; but, at thd? 
first hunting excursion, he was set upon by armed men, employed by ’Abbas Klian for ; 
the purpose, and assassinated. Next day ’Abbas Khdn marched to endeavour to sur- 
prise Tiraey, a strong position, but the news of Klmsh-Juil Khan’s murder had preceded 
him, and the mother of the murdered man closed the gates ; and he gave ixp the 
attempt. Such is the account given by Moorcroft ; but, according to other accounts, 
’Abbiis Khdn, Khatak, witli a body of his tribe, joined the forces of tlic Sar-ddr, A’zara 
Khdn, Bdrakssi, against the Sikhs ; and, Avhen the Sar-dar retired, ’Abbiis Khdn and his 
tribesmen jomed the Yusufzis and Mandai’s, and took part in the disastrous b:ittlo of 
Noh-s’hahra’h, on the left or northern bank of tlie Landacy Sin, or river of Kabul, 
which was fought on tlu; 14th of March, 1823, and jierished with the greater jiart of 
his followers. Moorcroft, who reached I’cs’hdwar in December, 1824, speaks of “ the 
“ recent engagement.” There must be some error in the dates and circumstances 
mentioned by him, because it is notorious at Pes’hdwar that ’Abbas Khan was killed 
in that battle, and a ballad on the subject was composed by a minstrel whose poetical 
name was Hakim, and was very popular at Pes’liawar, even as late as 1849-50. 


jEighly-secoml RotUc. From Fes’hdtoar to S' hdiU-jxur, lohich Route leads to Ldltor. 

“ Tlicsc are really two I’oads. The left-hand one, which is the nearest, and about 
twenty-five kuroh, is the most onerous. It leads through a dilfieult mountain tract, 
in which there is scarexty of water, and in which tlie nomads of the Khatak tribe 
dwell. 

“ The right-liand road is as follows. From Pes’hdwar to Mitanni, and Zai’ghiln 
Khel of the Afridis, the I’oad has been already described in the preceding x’oute. 
Setting out from Zarghdn Khel, you proceed six kuroh in the dii'cction of cast to 
Toi'kaey Siiracy,t a small hamlet — or really two, close to each othei* — on the 
way to which you have to pass through much jangal, aixd Avatcr is very scarce. From 
this place the large village of Togh is distant eight kuroh in the direction of 
south-Avest, towards Kohdt ; and the road is of much the same description as before. 

" Leaving Torkaey Sdraey, you go five kuroh in the direction of north-east, and 
reach the Zldrat— signifying a place of pilgrimage — of the Midn, Shaikh Allah-Ddd, j: 
around which a small village lias sprung up, built on the side of a ravine. Another 
stage of four kuroh from thence in the direction of Avest brings you to S’hddi-pfir,§ 
a small village, situated on the hill side, on the bank of the Abde-Sin, overlooking :; 
the river; and the road from Torkaey Sdraoy to this place is of much the same 
description as before. There is a ferry here.” 


Eighty-third Route. From Akora'h to Mdlg4n by way of S’ hddi-ptir and Khush-hdl 

Oarh. 

“ Setting out fi*ora Akora’h, vou proceed twelve kuroh in the direction of south, and 
reach the small village of Amir. The road, for groat part of the way, lies through 
a mountainous tract of country, with numerous ascents and descents, in which 
water is scarce. You then proceed another two kuroh in the direction of south. 


* This ia tbe person, nppai'cntly, who is referred to by MacGregor iu his work under the strange natno of 
“ Khushi&l.” The name given above has a signification : “ Khushiol ” has none. In the some way the name of 
tto present chief of tho Tiraey Kliataks is KhwAjah Muhammad, not “ Khoja Mohamad.” The NawwAK 
Sir Khwiyah Muhammad KhAn, K.C.S.I., is tho son of tho great great grandson of Mnljammad Affal KhAn, 
the author of the TArikh-i-Mura§sa’, who was the gi-ondson of the renowned Khush-^AI laAn, tho warrior and 
iwt, but in a report entitled “Rough Notes on the Khattaks,” by Lieutenant F. B. Pollock, tho latter says 
that the “ present contraetor ” of “ TAree,” alloding to the above-mentioned KhwAjah Mubammod KhAn, is 
only “ an adopted son of the widow of Khushhal Khan," son of NA^ir 'All KhAn, son of ShAh BAz KhAn, a 
grandson of Mubammad Ai^ KhAn, whose |vriti^ 1 have been quoting. 

t The “Turki” and “Sweri” probably of offlcial reports, and “Toorki” and “Swoyree”of the maps. 
Suraey, in Pus’hto, signifies “ a gap,”. “ a hole,” “ a passage,” “ an orifice,” etc. 

t fi is called Shi^h AladAd,” and “ Shaikh Aladad,” in the maps and in official doenmenta, but “ ZiArat of 
~haiK^ AUab-DAd ” is tho correct name ; for the village has sprung up around the shrine. 

still ooutinues a very small place, and conWns only about IdO Inhabitants. Since the annexation of 
the Paqi-Ab a road has been made by our Engineeiu from this place to EbhAt. See note **, page 441. 
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;; sOutli-east, to Gajjti Khel,* * * § a small SHiatak village, and then another two 

icviroh, in the same direction as before, to Nammal, another small village of the 
^ Kliataks. From this place the next stage is S’hddi-pdr, previously mentioned, distant 
eight kuroh in the direction of south, inclining south-west, over the Nil-db Ghds’haey 
or Pass. At this point two roads divcrgc.f The riglit-haud one leads to Kohdt by 
way of the Zisirat of the Mian, Shaikh Allah-l)ad, and the left-hand road is as 
follows. 

“ Prom S’liudi-piir you go twelve kuroh south, inclining a little to the south-west, 

: to Khush-bal Garh, aubseiiiUMitly mentioned, and by tlnj way experience difliculty in 
obtaining water. A lofty hill-tract lies on the right hand as you proceed; and the 
Abde-Sin shows itself in a depression of the mountains on the left. The next stage is 
six kuroh to the south-AVost, to the Khatak village of Nak-band;$ and from thence 
another six kuroh in the direction of south-AA’cst, inclining Avest, bring you to the 
banks of the Kjtghzi river§— the Pesa’i ferry lying about two and a half kurohs on 
the left hand — Avhich comes from the right hand, from the direction of the villages of 
tlie S’hiidi Khcl clan, and, running for a distance of six or seven kuroh towards the 
left hand, unites Avith tlie Abac-Sin. Prom theneo a long stage of fourteen kuroh 
takes you tlirough the district or territory of Khwarama’h,|l so called after a branch 
of th(! JBolak Khataks iiihahiting it, to Malg-in, previously noticed. You have a 
range of hills near by on tin; loft hand nearly all the AA’ay, until near Mdlg-in, and a 
range of mountains on the right, but distant, beyond the Kdghzi river. The road is 
of much the same description as that from Akora’h to Amir.” 


Eighty-fourth Itoute. From Laka'i to Tita'i. 

“ Setting out from Laka’i, and proceeding ten kuroh to the east, you reach the liver 
of Kurma’h ; and this stage they (the people) style the Tangaey, that is to say, the 
entrance to, or month of, a dara’h or gorge or d<>filc among tlio mountains, on the 
south bank of the river. On the Avay you pass through much cultivation, but tlio road 
is ATry sandy. The Gamila’h river flows near by on the left hand for some distance, 
the first part of the Avay, and farther north, distant about a kuroh or more, is the river 
V of Kurma’h, Avhich Hows parallel to it, and then unites Avith it; and the combined 
streams continue iheir course for about seven kuroh to the Tangaesy before mentioned, 
and, siihse(iucnily, unite AA'ith the Abac-Sin. The road skirts the banks for the greater 
part of the Avay. This tnmt is peopled by the MarAvat tiibe, who follow a nWadic 
. 'life.!! 

“ Aftc)’ heavy rains, the united rivers at the Tangaey, where the hills prevent the 
waters from spreading out, become so flooded as to be impassable ; but the waters 
generally subside, and find tlieir way to the Abae-Sin, in the course of a day and 
- ' night. 

y “ Proceeding from the entrance to the above-mentioned Tangaey, and going four 
kuroh ill tin; direction of oast, in a dara’h among the mountains,**'' along the hanks of 
the united Kurma’h and Gamila’li, you reach Tita’i, or Tita’i Mena’h, which, in former 
times, was a eojjsiderable toAvn belonging to tho ’Isa Khcl section of the Nisizi tribe, 
but, at present, it is depopulated and desolate. Throe kuroh farther east from this 
the river of Kurma’h joins the Ahao-Sin.ff 

“ This route from Tiia’i branches off both to the right hand and to the left, up and 
down stream : one Avay leading upAvards to Kdld-Bagh, and from thence to Makhad; the 


• “ Giijookhel ” of the nmps. 

t There are several routes mill pas.“os leailiiig from tho AMdi territory into Khwaraina’h of the Khataks, ' 
some of Avhieh liavo .hceu moutioneil in the extracts from Afzul Klmu’s history. 

t Not “ Niikhlxinil.” 

§ The “ Kohat Toe ” of tlic maps. See page 380, and note *. 

I There is likewise a pnicticnhlc route from Naia’i Aoba’li bjr Balnh-min, mentioned at page 84, into the 
Khwniama’h mid to the JResa’i ferry by Chakhtu, Ldchi, Da Ghonahyao 'j’ol» and Til-khan. See page 445. 

^ At the present time, about hall of tliein have abandoned their nomadic life, and taken to agricnlture. 
Others would proliubly do the same Averc there greater fitcilities for irrigation. 

•* This dara’h is now generally known ns the Tang Dara’h or Dara’h-i-Tang, which signifies, “ the narrow 
gorge or delilf,” but “ Tang-i-dara” os in MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” is meaningless, being nothing less 
than the cart before the horse, namely, iiarrow of gorge. The name is simple Persian. See note f, page 37(h 
and page 373. 

ft Vast changes have, taken place since the time of these surveys j indeed, since the Indian AUaa map will 
publislicd. The river of Kurma'b (the main stream), Itefoi-e uniting with the Indus, now tunil from ea Stltt; 
south ; but niueh of its water is dispersed through other minor channels running to the nortl^ and finds 
into the J tidus in that direction. These changes arc continually going on ; and all trace of fita’i has, 1 
disappeared. : 
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other downw&rds to the Dera/’h of Ismd’il ICh&n, which routes have 
given.” •• 

Eighty-jifth Eoute. From Loka'i to Khassur. 

** Setting out from the town of Laka i, and proceeding eight kuroh to the south, you 
reach the Nil Ghar, the name of a defile and pass, the rocks in which arc of a blackish 
colour [literally, blue], and which has about one kuroh of asc(Mit and descent. From 
thence you go on for another five kuroh in the direction of south-east, and reach the 
lldtd Roll or lldtd Fahav, that is to say, the Koh-i-Surkh, whiidi, as its name indicates, 
together with the parallel range immediately east of it towards Khassiir, is — from the 
Tangacy> referred to in tlio precjeding route, wlu'rc the river of Kurrna’h separates it 
from the Lowa-Ghar range to the noi*th — a poi*tion of tho oulor or easternmost ranges 
of the Koh-i-Surkh or Ratii Fahar, farther south-west, li’rom (ho aforesaid Tangaey, 
it runs in tho dir(;ctiou between south and west as far as the Fainzi'i GJias’hacyor Fass, 
when it turns to the novth-Avest, and runs in that direction towards tin; point where 
the Gamila’h river issues from the mountains, wlicn it unites with the main portion of 
the range running south, whicdi has been previously described.* 

“ The road lies through a d(;file and pass diflicnlt to traverse ; and from thence, pro- 
ceeding seven kuroh more in the direction of south-east, you rcaiih Khassur,t a village 
of considerable size, so named after a tribe of Afghans ah*eady noticed. On the way 
thither from Laka’i you pass through a very mountainous tract, containing many 
ascents and descents, in which there is scarcity of water; and the inhabitants are few, 
who roam about after the manner of nomads. This route also h^ads to tho Dera’Ii of 
Isma’il Khan.” 


Eighty-sixth Eoute. From the town of Makhad, in the Sind-Sdgetr Eo-dbah, to the 
fort of At ak-Bandras by way of the banks of the Abde-Sin, or Sind river. 

“ R(itwcen the town of MakhadJ and the fort of Atak, on either side of tho Abae- 
Sin, there arc ranges of mountains of lesser or gnjater altitude difiicult to cross ; and 
merchants and trad(;rs consequently prefer going by water. The villages Avhich ivill 
now bo mentioned arc chielly built on tho slarts of tho mountains, on the right and left 
hand, on cither bank of the Abac-Sin, but some arc closer to the banks than others, and 
some are situated a kuroh or more inland. 

“ Seti-ing out from Makhad (which will presently bo described), you proceed twelve 
kuroh, the river winding considerably, in the direction of north-west, several small 
villages lying distant on the left hand on tho west bank, and reach S’hahr-ki,§ the 
name aj)plied to two villages on that side, belonging to tho Klnitaks^about a kutoh 
north of which tho Tiracy To-c or Tiracy stream enters tho Sind.®*** 

“From S’halir-ki you go eight kuroh north to [opposite to] But ki Garhi,]! which is^ 
also situated on the left-hand side ; and, about one kuroh before reaching that point, 
you arrive opposite the place where the Kdghzi river unites with tho Sind. Yon 
then have to go on for another three kuroh to Kassab,^ also lying on the left-hand - 
side, and on the n^ay, about a kuroh and a half before reaching it, you pass by Resa’i,** 
where there is a well-known ferry, much used in former times, on the route into the 


♦ This rango appears, or rather tlieao two ranges, which are parts of each other, appear in our maps, tho 
western oiio ns tlie Murwiit Range and in MaciGregor’s “ Central Asia ” as tho “ MChar Range.” The 
eastern portion is laid down in the maps as the ‘‘ Khusore Range,” but in MacGregor's book it is the Khasor 
Range.” lloth arc but portions of the Koh-i-Surkh, and form its northern portion or extremity. Rata Roh 
or Rata Pahar is tho Hindu name of the range, rattd or rdtdy in Sanskrit, being of the same signification as 
surhh in Persian — rod. See also page's o, 17, 324, 833, aiul 341. 

f This place appears in the Indian AtlaB map as ‘‘ Kecree Khusore,” and immediately south-west of it 
appears ‘‘ Kissorc ka Kirroe.” I wonder wha t is the difference here. See note *, page 325, and page 341. 

J Written correctly, except with d ” for </,” in the Indian Atlas map, but it is “ JVlakhud ” in the Rcrenuei 
Survey map. 

§ Not “ Sharki,” as in the maps, WochI examined tho river as far as this point, in his attempt to get up 
the Indus in AuguBt, 1837. He says : “ Quitting my boat here [Tora’li Mlda’h or Tora*h Mena'h, five miles 
“ north of Makhad], I landed and examined its channel as high as Shark!, a village on its western shore. To 
“ this place I concluded the boat might possibly bo dragged ; but all hope of being able to advance higher was 
“ completely cut off by {lerpendiculiir banks several hundred feet high, which, a little above Shark!, buttressed 
“ the river.” At that time the river was in flood : hence, probably, his want of success. 

II This place does not appear in our mkpa. 

% But neither ‘‘ Kasab,” nor ** Kusubbs,” as in the maps. . : 

•* The Resa’i ferry, mentioned above by the author of these surveys, has been f 
Af^Kb&ninthe extracts I have given. It was considered of vast importance i; 


referred to,bjf j 

VM« given. It was cousiciered oi vast imponance m xbrmcr times ; and 11^ ^ 

reason why it became disused was because Khush-l^il Kh&n, son of Sa’d-ullah KMn, son of the same A^pid:| 
Kli&Oi found^ a village at the ferry now knoTO as the Khush^l^&l Gayh Ferxy, a few mUee ftbovo 

, Q .{f. 



Sangas’h-dt and to PesTidwar by way of KoMt.* Just opposite -,!flesa’f ^4he bed of 
tt^^considerabre river, which comes from the east, and unites with the Abde>Sin^ but 
its bed is dry for great part of the year. 

“ Proceeding upwards from Ka^sdh two kuroh and a half faither in the direction 
of north, inclining north-cast, you arrive at Khush>hdl Garh, an old village, also on 
the left-hand side or west hank, situated on a hill slope, overlooking the river. Here 
there is an established ferry ; and travellers between Ldhor and Kohdt cross by means 
of boats, and proceed on tbeii* way. 

" Prom Khusb-bsil Garb between three and four kuroh fartliei*, in much the same 
djlBCtion as before;, is tbe village of Turt}'lli,t situated on the right-hand or cast side. 
IJ^e kuroh farther north from thence is Dand,J a largo village on the same side, 
Overlooking the; river. Immediately south of Dand, a river which comes from the 
eastward, from the direction of Thatthd, mentioned farther on, unites with the Abdc- 
Sin. Two kuiuh north from thence again are two other villages, that on the west 
side is called S’hddi-piir, previously noticed, and that on the cast side, N’dT^.§ At 
S’hddi-piir, likewise, there is a ferry, which is crossed by means of boats ; for this is 
one of the I’outes between Labor and Pes’hdwar. 

“ About half a kuroh before you reach S’hddi-pur, on the opposite side of the river, 
another stream, coming from the eastward, from the direction of Nard, unites with 
the main river. 

“ Leaving the S’hddi-piir ferry, and proceeding three kuroh in the direction of 
north-east, you reach Sabin ||, on the west bank ; and from it three kuroh farther, in 
the same direction as before, is Pdta,^[ on the east bank, south of which a small river, 
rising in the mountains farther east, unites with the Abde-Sin, but at this point its 
bed is generally dry, except after falls of I’ain. 

“ Another three kuroh upwards from Pdtd, in much tbe same direction as before, 
bring you to Sijhandah, also called Sijhand,** an old place, likewise on the right or east 
bank, but distant half a kuroh from it. Proceeding seven kuroh [by the river] from 
thence in the direction of cast, inclining a little to the north-cast, you reach Nil-db, a 
very ancient town, lying on the cast bank or right hand, about half a kuroh east of 
which the Abde-Siu makes a sharp bend to the north, then bends south-east for about 
a kuroh, after which it turns abruptly north again. South of Nil-db there is a spring 
fifom which a little water flows, of great purity, and of a blue colour :ff hence the name 
of the spring and of the town, Nil-db, or Blue-Water. It flows onwards and roaches 
-the Abde-Sin. On the other or west side of the river, on the skirt of the hills, is the 
'tillage of Toha’h ; and rather more than half a kuroh farther on is a small fort, built 


called it after his own name. The value and importance of the Resn’i feny, however, which appears in our 
maps aud gazetteers, under the incorrect names of Uayscc^^ “ Itcss^'^ vlhH “ Unship' has recently been 
disGOVci^d- by the local authorities; and, as there arc some rapids in the river between it and Khush-hiU-Garh, 
which r^der the ascent of the river difficult, Resa’i has been “recommended as a depot for steamers on the 
nf* Indus instead of Kliush-hal- Garh,” thus, in a measure, restoring it to its former position, which was, no 
-idoubt, selected in olden times as being the best crossing point, in that direction, on the Indus, 

> This ferry, and the routes leading to it, have been several times mentioned in these pages, and have been 
^ used for ages past ; and the wonder is that the importance, and former use of this ferry, was not better known, 
and sooniir appreciated. In the year 1059 H. (1649 A.D.), when Kandahar was invested by the Kizil-basbis, 
and troops were onlenul off in hot haste under Prince Muhammad Aurang-zeb, Hahiulur, to Us relief, they 
were directed “ to proceed to Kabul by the nearest route through Bangas'h, and by the Resa’i ferry.” Hearing 
Hhal Kandahar had fiillen, Shah-i-Jahan Badshah issued instructions to Aurang-zeb and Sa’d-ullah Khiin to 
^hasten their movements, and get to Kandahar as soon as possible. On the loth of Safar, the second month of 
‘ 1061 II. (1651 A.D.), Sa’d-uliah Khan with his troops passed the Nil-db at the Resfil ferry, where there was 
a bridge of boats, and moved to Kohat, where he halted awaiting the arrival of Aurang-zeb. 

Wlieii the latter succiscded to the throne, this ferry was considered of such great importance as to have a 
Thaniih-dar over it; and, in 1035 II. (1674 A.D.) “ Muhammcul Wafa was nominated Thanali-dar of the Gu^or 
“ of Kesa’i and of Kohat.” 

AVc have seen, from the extracts previously given, how anxious the Prince, Shah-i-’Alam, Bahddur, always 
was about the safety of the Kc-sa’i f(M*ry, and how often he directed Af7.al Khan, Kliatak, to tako cai’e of it, and 
: the safety of the routes leading to.it. Hee page 390. 

* By the route given at page 445 from Til-khan and Tolgaoy Kalaey, 

• I Not “ Tootal,” ns in the maps.# 
t “ J )andi ” of the map.s, 

V; § The village so called is three and a half miles farther east, inland, from the banks of the Indus, and 
tv^uld hardly have b(‘cn seen from the river ; still, it is no doubt tbe place referred to; for it appears to be an 
;^ld place, and I lone is ru» other of the name hereabouts. 

j[ Incorrectly spelt “ Sayun ” in tlie maps. • 

“ IJnhtjur” in the maps. 

Not “ Sboojaiidhar ” as in the maps, for there is neither “ 9/1 ” nor “ r ” in the word. ^ 

The water U so pellucid that it looks quite blue, and, in the idiom of the langm^e, is termed n»7— blue,; 

Nil-db, or Uluo-Water, or Blue-River, and hence the name of the Egyptian Nil, of which Ruropoil^ 
#likipNile. 



of unbumt bHbk, ^lled Kaho4 or Kahoa’h,* and here, likewise, is an established fef^^ 
which you cross by means of boats. There are several islands or sand banks in the bed 
of the river here, which, in crossing, you leave on the right hand.” 

Toha’h and Kaho, as Afzal Klnln writes the words, situated about a mile from each 
other, formerly belonged to the Kathars of Ml-db. In the time of Kliush-hiil Khdn 
they were sacked, and many of the principal Kathars were slain, as has been already 
narrated, their property cai'i’ied olf, and many captives taken. This affair caused the 
Kathar tribe to regard tlui Khataks with bitter hostility ; and this was shown, in after 
years, when Ndsir Khan was Sul)ah-ddr of Kabul, in H30 IL (1717 A.D.),t and the 
territories under his charge wore in a very disturbed state, as well as the empire 
generally. At this period, Ghairat, the Kathar chief,!; whose sister’s daughter had 
been betrothed to ’Al)d-nllah-Khan, the Kutb-ul-Mulk, arrived at Atak to take up 
his appointment of Eowj-dar, Atak being subordinate to Labor. 

Shortly after, “the upstart, Ghairat,” the Eowj-dar, having intrigued with the 
disaffected among the Khatak tribe — for, from the time of Khusli-hal downwards, the 
quarrels and seditions between his sons, his brothers, and his grandsons, were never 
ceasing — attacked Khair-dbad of the Khataks (what has been called by one compiler, 
“the fortress erected by Nadir Shah,” and by another, “ the old Sikh fort,” Khair-dbdd 
having been a well known place ages before) ; and, for tin; space of a whole month, 
filing was kept up on either side, but chiefly from the Atak bank, and a vast quantity 
of powder was uselessly exjiended. 

In the meantime, the party of Khataks left to guard the Toha’h and Maudori ferries 
by Afzal Khdn, their chief, had been tampered with by other Khataks who were dis- 
alfeeted towards him, and all the available boats had been removed for security to 
the Atak side. These rdiels, consequently, instead of guarding and defending those 
ferries, sent secretly to Ghairat, the Kathar, and offered to evacuate those strong 
positions as soon as his forces should begin to cross the river. 

This they shortly after did, by means of two or three boats quietly prepared ; and, 
subsequently, quite unobserved by others than the rebels, to the number of from 
1,000 to 2,000 horse, and from 10,000 to 20,000 foot, according to Afzal Klnln’s history, 
but a greatly exaggerated number no doubt, and, having marched up the river, by the 
west bank, they obtained possession of Khalr-dbM. 

Soon after, whilst Afzal Klidn was making his preparations to attack and recover 
possession of that fort, after previously defeating the Khatak rebels, and some of the 
Kathar Eowj-dar’s forces, in which'affair, out of a body of some 800 or 900 Elath^, 
Mughals, and Ihij-puts, only a few managed to escape on horseback across the rivqr 
by the Gddi ferry, came the news of the death of the Sfibah-ddr, on the 8th of Muharram, 
the finst month of 1131 H. (November, 1718 A.D.), who had just reached Pes’hdwdr 
from Kabul, and the whole country was up. : 

To continue the account of the route to Atak Bamlras. 

“ Erom the Nil-db you go one kuroh and a half east, and then north for another 
kuroh, to the village of lluta’h,§ lying a short distance from the river bank on the 
right hand, south of which the llarfi river unites with the Abde-Sin. Going upwards 
from thence for rather more than a kuroh in the direction of north, you reach the 
village of Bher, situated on the east bank; and half a kuroh farther north-west, on 
the opposite side, is a village named Mandoridn,|| while the same distance farther on, 
on the right hand or cast bank, is Jdbhd, on the left-hand side of the road leading to 
Atak, and another village on the opposite bank, known as Tir-Pdni. Continuing 
onwards for rather less than two kuroh, but inclining slightly to the north-east, you 
reach the village of Dakhnir, which is also styled Dakhnir [with guttural k1i\, but 


• Not “ Kawn,” as in the maps, neither is Toha’h called “ Thowa.” In ancient times, before Atak-Ban&rasi 
was founded, the Ydsufzi and Gngydtii Afghdn tradersy who used to piuss to and fro between their owu 
country and Hinddstan, used to go by way of Kahoa’h and Nil-ab, the Janah-gar and SuniiUa’h passes, a^idt 
used to cross the Lantjaey Sin or river of Kabul at the ferry of Sargh-wara’i, and return homo through itio .. 
Kalah Pdni district. See page 246, « ' 

t The year commenced on the 23rd November, 1717 A.D. .:V 

X See Griffin's “ Panjab Chiefs,^’ under Ffttah (Path) Khan Drek,” page 564. The Kathars account 
Ghairat Khiin the best of thbir chiefs, on account of his Couit interest,” pi^rhaps. ’Abd-uUah Khdn was 
joungest of the two brothers, Sayyids of Bd]*hali| who usurped the whole power in the State FatTukh*8iy& 
Bddshdh’s reign. ' 

* ( Ihcorrectly called Bbrotha ” in the inaps. 

I ^ Mandoria/’r as in Ue maps, is not correct. 

- . ' i), 4$ 



-which is more than a kuroh distant from the hanks of 4Ke Ahde^iit. From thence 
another two kuroh and a half, in the direction of north, hut ihcliipiag to the north- 
east, passing hy a very mountainous track on cither side of the river, bring you to 
the fort of Atak-Bandras, on the east hank of the great rivei*, which has hecn pre- 
viously described in the route from Labor to Kdbiil (page 32).* 

“ On the way upwards from Makhad, besides the rivers already mentioned, there 
are several other smaller ones on eftlier hand, wdiich unite with the Abde-Siu, hut their 
beds are for the most part dry through a great part of the yonv. 

“ All the villages here named, and tlu; mount.'iiii tracts likewise, w'hich lie on the 
left hand, belong to the Khalak Afghans ; and the mountain tracts on the right belong 
to the numerous tribe of the Katliars, also called Kahtars, whose chief towns and seats 
of aulhoidty, in ancient times, were Nil-ah and Bliatdt or Bhatiut. The latter place is 
now desolate, but N!l-ab itself still belongs to the Kalhars.” 


Some very interesting information respecting the Indus is given by Khush-hal Khan, 
Khatak, and bis grandson, Afzal Khan, from whose writings I will give a lew more 
extracts. 

Referring to the many hair-breadth escapes of liis grandfather, the latter says, 
that, “ upon one occasion he lU'aidy lost his life through the lowness of tlie Avaters of 
“ the Abac-Sin. It was in thiswise. In the year 107211. (K5G1-G2 A.l).), at the 
“ time that, convulsions arose in Ilind consequent on tin; impi-isonmcnt of the IMdshah, 
“ Shali-i-Jahiin, by his uunatural son, Aurang-zch, Avho had been usurping the throne 
“ about three years, hostilities arose between the Mandai; Afghans aiul some of 
“ the Yustifzis on the one side, and the Fowj-ddr of Atak on the other. At that 
“ time, Ivhush-hal Avas a loyal vassal of the Mughal Badshuhs, and he Avas, con- 
“ sequently, together Avith his tribe, considered hostile hy the other Afghdns 
“ referred to. ' 

“ Their intemtion Avas to cross the riA'cr of Kabul hy means of rafts, and jAlimder the 
country around Khair-ahad, Navv.-iey Sarsic, amlNoh-s’hahra’h, Imt they rail(>d in their 
object. Khush-I.idl Khan set out from Sarac for the ])urposc of going to consult the 
Mughal commander at Atak ; and lu; embarked on hoard a boat. The Klisin says, in 
his Diary, ‘ It Avas Avhen the sun AA’as in Scorpio, and it Avas near the time of evening 
‘ prayer that I reached the junction of the tAvo rivers [the river of Kabul or I^andaey 

* Sind, and the Indus or Abac-Sind] ; and the Avater of the Sind Avas so low that the 

* rocks and hoiildei*s shoAved themselves above the water, Avhich, also, Avas (j.vcccdingly 
‘ smooth. All of a sudden, however, when the boat came opposite Kliair-abad, she 

* struck upon some i*ocks, and AA^ent to pieces, liaving gone sideways on the other 

* great rocks in tlie riA'-er.’ 

The Khan, Avith tAVO or three others, seized on one of the planks, and succeeded in 
getting upon it ; and it was prettily tossed about among the rocks and stones. Those 
among the party in the boat, Avho, Avhen she Avent to pieces, were cast on the Atok 
side, all get safely to land, but those who Avero carried hy the current to the Khair- 
dbad side Avero all droAvned. 

“ There Avas tlu^ Khan afloat, and knocking about with others, on a plank in the 
waters of the Sind on a dark night ; and great was the uproar aud excitement at 
Khair-ahad and at Atak ; for it Avas reported that the Khan was droAvned. After one 
watch or more had passed siu(!C the accideiAt happened, a raft pushed off, and succeeded 
in rcacdiing him and his com])anions in calamity, took them off the plank, and landed 
them safely at Atak. Tlic Kluin, lioAvevcr, Avho was then fifty years old, while on the 
plank, nearly perished of cold ; and a Hindu, Avho u’as one of tlie party on the plank, 
did die from the effects of the cold after he had been rescued from the water. The 
plank, which had been tossed about all this time among the eddies, hut had not been 
carried down stream, for if it had been, all those upon it would have perished 
to a certainty, was borne down almost immediately after they had been placed on 
the raft.” , 

Afzal Khan then relates some of his oavu adventures on the Indus. The Shdh-Zildah, 
Shilh-i-’Alam, Bahadur, Avhen Subah-diir of Multdn, liad been directed by his father, 
Auraug-zeh-i-’Alam-gfr, to assume the goA'crnment of Kabul and territories west of 


♦ In 1079 II. (16G8 A.D.), the twelfth year of Auratig-zob’s reign, A(a1c suffered greatly from the tdiock 
jsf an earthquake. On the 4th of Safar — the second month — of that year (3rd of June, 1668), a great cha^; 
~ot>eued in (he ground ti the extent of fifty gaz in breadth, but its depth no one could ascertain. This abpdk 
Wos likewise fidt in Kash-tuir on the same date. 
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the Indus, belonging to the Mughal Bddshdhs of Hind, on the dcatli of the Subah-ddr, 
Amir Khdn, at Nimla’h, and the outbreak of disturbances in the province. Afzal Khdu 
had sent him the news hjr Kdsids (couriers) , who proceeded by water as far south as the 
Baltich boundary [to the Thai orOhdl-i-Jalali, on the Indus, as far down as ]\Iiun-wali, 
probably], and then by land to Mulhin, whicdi they rcaedicd within six days from the 
time they set out. Afzal Khiin proceeded to nasan-i-Ahdal to meet the Prince on his 
way to assume the government, and was despatched l)ack to Kliair-ahjul to prepare 
for the construction of a bridge of boats across the Indus. Afzal Khan says, “ When I 
“ reached Atak, the Powj-ddr there, Fazl-ullah Khdn, treated mo in ratlier a cavalier 
“ manner. I was not acquainted with him ; and he scicmed to bo jealous of the favour 
“ I was in with the Prince. All tlie boats available, with tlie exception (d‘ three, were 
“ required for the construction of the bridge, and I re(|uired a boat for myself. He 
“ got me an old boat, and informed me it was ready, i told him that my agrcjcmcnt of 
“ service was not such that I should cross the Abac-Sin in an old crazy boat; and, 

“ at last, he had a new one produced, and in that I emharked. 

“ It was the autumn season of 1112 11. (1700 A.D.) ; and, as is usual wilb the Abde- 
“ Sin at that time of the year, its waters have groat force, and the dangjvr IVom their 
“ violence is great. The boats i*equircd to form the bridge were nncboi’oil on either 
" bank, above the point at which I was about to embark, and llic force of the current 
“ was gr(!atest bcloAV this. I had some of my own boatmen Avith me, and also some 
“ from Atak. In the other boat Avhich had hcen chosen lor nu.;, and wliich I refused 
“ to enter, Averc embarked some of my cooking utensils, some hors(s, and some slaves, 

“ and a few other p(5ople. When they pushed this old boat out into the stream, she 
“ was carried down by the current upon Jalalia’li, a rock in the river, a sliort distance 
“ beloAV th (5 fort of Atak, and went to pieces ; and most of those avIio were on board 
“ her perished. 

“ When the boat in Avhich I Avas got into mid-stream, notwithstanding all the 
“ efforts of the boatmen, she AA'as (iarried doAvu by the force of the current upon 
“ Jalalia’li also, and struck three times thereon, each time being driven back, and 
“ again draAvn upon it.* After striking a fourth time, the boat got drawn into an 
“ eddy or AAdiirlpool. It was only after a tliousand dilficultics that she could bo got to 
“ move on again ; and avo succeeded in reaching Khair-abdd, whei’c avc found that the 
“ boat had sustained much damage. . . . . 

“ In short, the Shdh-Zadah, Shah-i-lAlam, Bahddur, arrived, and encamped on the 
“ banks of the river ; and Uiidi Khsln was appointed to construct the bridge of boats. 

“ He entrusted to mo the procuring of the necessary materials and sending them in ; 

" and, in a very short time, the bridge Avas ready ; and we both rcceiAmd praise for our 
“ work. I received also an increase of rank. 

“ The Prince gave orders for his troops and followers to cross, and performed two 
“ genuflexions in prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God on the Atak head of the 
“ bridge, and likewise on the Khair-jibud head. I proceeded to the head of the bridge 
*’ on the Afghdn side to receive him, and presented him Avith a falcon and two liawks, 
“ at which ho Avas well pleased. After Imlting two days at Khair-dbad, ho marched to 
“ Sardo and encamped, and then moved to Noh-s’Jiahra’h, where I was presented with 
“ a horse, and received permission tn return homo. All the Afghdns of the different 
“ tribes around yielded obedience to him, and many of them came in and presented 
“ themselves.” 

This was, however, but the commencement of his acquaintance with them. Their 
subsequent conduct has been related in other places. 

It AA'as on this occasion, while the Prince Avas at Khair-dbdd, that the Amat-ul- 
Habibah, a Kdfiri slave-girl in his presented the Prince Avith a son.f 

Eighty-seventh Boute. From Khmh-h&l Qarh to KoAdt, the chief town of the 

territory of Lower Bongos h. 

“ From Khush-hdl-Garh you proceed for a distance of six kuroh in the direction of 
west, and reach Til-khan, | and by the Avay have to traverse two or three great 
defiles confining many ascents and descents. From thence you go another kuroh 
West to ^olgaoy Kalaey,§ and thejroad is like a narrow river bed. You^then proceed 

• Seo page 33, Section First. 

t Three Klfiri slave-iprhi were srat to Anrang-zeb Bddshdh by Allah-Ddd, Kheshki, Fowj-ddr of Langai^;' 
Kot. Two of them died, and tbei third Anrens-zeb presented to his son in order to spite the letter’s wi^t' 
the mother of Bafl-'tudi-Shin. 

1 *lTilku.na ’^ of the id|m, 

I Ip Oho pilMeWrHtm ab(we ia donbtlms ihe mos^ correct. 
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another kuroh, hut inclining more to tlie north-west, to ^huriza’i,* and after, that, 
anotlicr two kuroli, in the same direction as hofon?, to Slnl or Slrnl,f where there is a 
ffumbaz or gumbad — a cupola or dome — over the tomb of some holy man : hence the 
village is sometimes styled the Gumbaza’h or Gumbata’h by Afghdns. You next go 
on to the village of Khund-yanacy,! also called Khiicbydlacy, a little north of which 
the Jz’wdki clan of the Afridi trii)c of Kaildnii Afghdns dwell. 

“ At Khund-ydnacy, or Kluid-ydlacy, the Kliatak country terminates in this direction, 
and that of the Karldniis of llangas’h begins. Then you proceed another two kuroh, 
inclining a little to the noidh-wcst, to Da Beyalo Tang,§ a village of the Bd’izi Kar- 
Idrnis of Lower Ihingas’h, perched on two rocks. This village, and the country round, 
in former times, belonged to the Awdns, Avho, as elseiAdiore stated, held a considoable 
tract of territory this sid(‘ of the Abde-Sin. Another stage of hvo kuroh in the direction 
of north-west brings you to Togh, another village belonging to the Karldrnis of Lower 
Bangas’h, situated at the foot of a groat rocky cliff. At this point a small river 
gushes out, which, having flowed toAvards the avcsI, unites with the river of Kohdt, 
or the, Kaglizi river. After going another tAvo kuroh and a half in the direction of 
north-Avest you reach Kohdt, the chief toAvn of the Karldmi tribes of Afghdns of 
Bangas’h-i-Pd’in or LoAvor Bangas’h, elscwhei'o described ; and on the AA^ay to it from 
Khush-hdl Garh the route contains numerous ascents and descents, and the tribes of 
Khatak and Bangas’h Karldrius dwell therein after the manner of nomads.” 


Eighly-eighih Route. From Zdhor to Nll-db and Feehdwar, by way of Pindi-i- 
Malikah-c-Hhahr-yd}\ aluo called Fi)idi-i~Ouhep, or FiwU-i-Malilcdh-e-Auliyd, 
et cetera. 


“ The route from Labor to the I’indi, or Village, of the Malika’h-o-Shahr-ydr, also 
known as the Bind i of the Malika’h-e-Auliyd, the Pindi of the Malika’h,l| and the 
Pindi of the Gahej) tribe of Jats, has been elsewhere memtionod. Setting out from 
thence, and proecesding two kuroh north, inclining north-west, you reach the ancient 
town of Ikhids, belonging to the Gahep Jat Iribo, but now almost desolate.^ East of 
it is a small river called the Sihar, Avhi<;li comes from the right hand. Hows toAA'ards the 
left, and unites with the Su-an or 8u-}uin. in the hot season the Sihar becomes dried 
up in several ])laces.** From Ikhhis you proceed four kuroh north, inclining slightly 
towards the north-west, to Midn-Wdlah,tf and then tlu’oe kuroh, in much the same 
dir ection as before, to the largo village of Kussnin,JJ, at which point the pargandh 
of Gahep tcrminaics in this direction, and the territory inhabited by the Kathar tribe 
commences. From the last-named village the road leads two kuroh and a half in the 


• This is “ Da Gliortahzio Tol ” of Afziil Khan, previously iiicnlioncd at page 401, WIiou not inflected the 
word would h(! Ghoriah/j. This .mime, in Tus’lito, means an assembly or body of Ghoriabzi, tol signifying 
a crowd,** “ throng,*’ “ assemblage,” “ u number of people assembled together.” Tol-gaey in the preceding 
name is the diininutivo of /«/, and means tlie village of “ the small as.semblage.” 
t Not “ Seyiiee.” 

J Afzal Khan drops the “ //, ’* in tliis word, and writes it Kun(l-yalaey. See page 409. In the maps it ap- 
pears ns “ Gundyalee,” hut it is “ Guiuliali ” in MaeGregor’s book. 

£ See note J|’, I>age 418. 

II The name of this phicAj has, liitliorto, always bi'ou written incorrectly, as ‘‘ Pindi Malik Oolia,” Find 
Mulik Oulea,” and tlie like. Malik is a masculine noun, and Malika’h is the feminine form of it. The word, 
which is ’Arabic (both words are coininoii to the Semitic languages), is used almost peculiarly with respect to 
the Afghans (although some ])Coplo of Hindu descent have recently assumed it), and signifies “king” and 
“master.” It is applied by the Afghans to the chief man of a clan or section of a tribe, and to the head 
man of a village. Malika’li-<!-Auliya, thiTcfore, signifies the Queen or Princess of, or among, Saints or Holy 
Persons, which Auliya mean.s. Put Find i-i- Mali ka*li-e-Shalir-yar signifies, the Village of the Queen or BoyfU 
Princess, i’or Shahr-yar is nn exclusively royal title, and would seem to refer to the member of some royal 
house, while Malika’h-c-Anliya refens to some lioly female, probably of a Suyyid family. That a male is 
referred to is impossible, from tlio way the words are wTitton. Lepel Griffin, in his “ Panjab Chiefs,” refers to 
a “ Mdlih Oulia Khan ” of “ Pindi Gheb,” who figured as a jictty chief in these parts “ early in the eighteenth 
century,” hut it is evident that the word Oulia has some reference to this Malika’h*e-Auliy&, for it is a very 
strange name npiilied to a man in such a manner as be mentions it, with Khan appended to it. 

•J It lias begun to raise its head again, and has lately improved. 

Gn at chsinges have taken place hero too since these surveys were made. Ikhhl^ is now separated from 
Pindi-i-Malikii'h by tlie broad bed of this river, which, in our maps, is styled the “ Scol,” below Ikhli?, and 
the “ 'I'oia ” above it. , 

In Major Wilson's new maj) terrible havoc has been made among the names of places, and the S6*dD of 
SA-hdn lias been turned into “ SobanJ* , . > V- 

•fl “ MiaioaV^ of the Indian Atlas map, and MaioaV* of the Kevenue Survey map. A i^iad .from 
place leads to Atak by Kalar Kot, Hhatiut, Kalitdr or Kahtor, B6, Jassi Kussar on the. Hard, Ser-wdWhr^ 
Dakhnir, or Dakliiilr with guttural W. 

X\ “ Kesra ” of the Indian Atlas map, but “ Kaimra ’’ of the Bevenue Sury^ map- 



direction of north-west, iholihing north, to Mathial,* a village inhabited by a section 
of the Kathars, and included in the pargmia'h of Bliatiiit ;+ and from thence three 
kuroh ill the same direction to Thatthil4 The town of Bhatiut, giving name to the 
pargana'ht lies seven kuroh distant on the right band, or east. You then liavc to go on 
a distance of ten kuroh, in much the same direction as before, to Chhaudh,§ a large 
village situated on the west bank of a stream rising in the lulls immediately south of 
it, a tributary of the llarii river. It runs for about two kuroh to the north-west, 
inclining north, and unites with the llaru a short dislanco hefore its junction with 
the Abao-Sin, about a kuroh east of Nil-ah. A still smaller str(;am runs wcist of it, 
and unites with the other immediately norf.li of the village. On tlie way from Thatthd 
to this place the country, which is exceedingly rough and broken, (mutamlug numerous 
ascents and descents, and witli high mountains on cither liand, is uninhabitcid ; and 
here the boundary of the Kathar tribe terminates. 

“From this village you go on to Nil-ah, distant three kuroh in tlio samo direction 
as before, the road lieing very ditneult. Nil-ali was once a groat (dty, ami the scat of 
government of the Kathar tribe : consequently, they used to stylo it the 'rakht-i-N il-ab — 
the Nil-dh 'I’hrone or Capital. At presemt it is in the hands of the Khatak AFgludns, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 families of wdiom dwell around. It still has a few dwelling 
places inhabited ; audits ruins are .still prominent. || East of this ruined place there 
is a spring of water, exceedingly insignificant, hut of such great purity, that it 
appears of an azure (iolour ; and this, it is said, gave name to the place— the city of the 
Nil-ub or Blue Spring, or Blue Water. The Ahae-Siu flows below the place on the 
west; and a shoi’t distance, about a kuroh or mon;, to the cast of it, this mighty 
river, Avhieh, from Atak (lown wards. Hows nearly north and south, and with great 
velocity, makes a sudden bend to the cast: consequently, there are several -small 
islands or hanks in its bed opposite Nil-iih. Above this bend the J I arii river enters 
the Ahiio-Sin, and probably is partly the cause of its taking this sudtlcn hend.^f On 
the opposite hank of the groat river, on the clitf or st(.'ep bank, is a stone-built fort, 


* Tills is luriKMl into “ MitaV' in the maps. 

f “ Ilnt.iot of* the maps. 

j Tiiatlie” of th<3 maps. 

§ This place afipthars to he indicated in our maps nnd(*r the name of “ Ciioc ” and “ Choi.” It is, as above, 
in lhn.*e (liilert'iit copies of the work. 

II Tlio Sayyid, Ghulain Mnhairnmid, in ili(‘ account of Ids travels, says, that at flic Nil-ah ft-rry there Is a 
small villn^e, whicli is called Nil-ab ; and that there Avas another vilhige of tin* same nannt on the west aido of 
the Indus. In his time, 1196 If. (1782 A. I).), he says,* “ flu; village on the east hank holonged to a Sayyid, who 
‘‘ took the fees and transit duos.” At this period, likewise, the chief of the Khataks, west of the river, was 
Shuh-Baz Khan, and all the ferries were under his control. 

See page 414, where the author says that !Nil-ah itself still belongs to the Katliars. Ho means here that 
the Kliat aks w<we then the dominant tribe. 

% 'J’lie Mir/.a, Muhammad ITakiiii, brother of Akbar Ihulshali, iiivadtid tlie Panj-ah for the setiond time, and 
reached Labor in 988 JL (L580 A. I).), hut retired again on the approach of his brother, emssed tlie Chiii-ab at 
•Jaldl-abad (now daliil-pur), and tlie jihlaui intar lUiarah, then took the Galutp route by the Kahar Kotal^ and 
rccrossed the Indus at the Nil-ab ferry into his OAvn territory, whicli extended eastwards as far as the west 
bank of the Abae-Sin or Indus. 

Akbar Iladshah, soon niter, reached the banks of the Nil-ab, as the Abac-Sin h here also (•alh*d, us well as 
the Sind-Sagar, crossed it near the point where the river of Kabul and the Nil-dl> unite, not far from where 
Atak-Banaras now stands, and gave orders for founding tlie Ibrt of that name. Previous to tliis period, the 
bed of the Nil-ab or Indus at a short distance jibovc Atak-Bananis, as far up as Jammu and Nakkarclii, 
mentioned at page 290, as the country thereabout shows, was very wide and shallow, and full of swamps and 
marshes, extending eastwards for miles to near Sliaiiis-abad and llazrao, and the river itself flowed in a broad 
and shallow stream. This swampy tract has, in course of time, been reclaimed. 

While Akbar Badshah was advancing by the Khaihar route to Kabul, Mirza Muhammad Hakim lliought of 
advancing from Kdbul by the nearer Bangas’h mute, that described at page 68 of those “ Note^^.” and fomenting 
tmublcs in the Panj-db ; for, even at that period of time, the twenty-fifth year of Akbar Batishah’s reign, it 
was well known llint the ICIiaibar route was so difiicult that no one used it (notwithstanding that wo were told, 
during the late Afghan campaign, by some of the “ masters of the subj(?ct,” of “ the Emperor Sultan Mahmood'* 
coming riding down the Khyher *')yh\\i Akbar Badshah, subsequently, had it “ so improved, that wheeled 
“ carriages could be driven all the way to Kabul. After that time Tuninis and Iliuduslani.s generally used 
“ it.” AnnT Timur took the usual easy route, the easiest perhaps, on one side of the Kahibar route, while 
Bdbar Badsliah took another route, also easier than the Khaibar, along the^ northern hank of the river of 
Kdbul, as described in the preceding routes in those Notes.” See also page 32. 

Wood, in his Journey to the Oxus,” gives a graphic account of his dangerous passage down the Indus from 
A^k to Kdld-Bdgh. 

Ho also says that two miles below the Hun*iii [the Ilaru river] is Nildb, where the ruthless Tamerlane, 
“ when ho marched on Indio, crossed the Indus.” Here he is mistaken. I beg to stale that the “ ruthless 
Tamerlane ” (which European writers havi made out of Timfir-i-Lang, who was a lamb compared ^th the 
Chingiz Khdn and his sons) crossed the Indus much lower down, as I have elsewhere shown. 

This gallanUoffieer of tl^Q Indian Navy was not the first, however, who made the same dangerous voyage, 
Af^al Kh&u, the Khatak chief, so often quoted in these ^ Notes,” made it on two diflerent occasions. The firet 
'time was in 1113 H. (1701 A.D.), at the time that the Shdh-Z&dah, ShalM-’Alam, Bahddur, was ^fihah-ddr of 
K&bul and the teititofries Sjubject to Dihli, west of the Indus. The Shdh-Z£dah, being at Pes’h&war at the time^ 



named Kahofl or Kahoa’h [the Kaho of Afzal Khdn, KhaMk*], and here there is a ferry, 
known as the Nil-db ferry, wliich is crossed by moans of boats. 

% 

set out from Badabor for Koliiit by liio Saiidah Bastah roiito (xee pago 422), and Afzal Khda hiwl agreed to 
meet the Brinco there by way of S’lmdi jnn-, some nfteon miles or more below the wliirl])Ool referred to by 
Wood. Being about to take up lii.s rosideiiee tliere, Afzal .set out from Noh-s’hahni*h, on the river of Kdhul, where 
ho then was, his object being to .save l ime, having his family also to take with him, to leave them at S’hddl-pdr, 
and join Sluih-i-'Alam, Bahadur. lie says : “ Jt being the hot .season, 1 set out by water, Abac-Sin was 

in flood ; and when 1 was pa.'-siiig ahimst of Shiga'h [a place now in ruins, situated on tlio south hank of a 
small stream which unites with the Imlus just at the identical spot where W()()d’.s whirlpool was], wliere the 
river flowed among the mountains, the whirlpool.^ were tumultuous, and the eddies dangerous, so much so that 
I was very sorry 1 had (!oinc tljut way ; for 1 had my family along with nm. I, however, reached S’hadi-pur 
** in safety.’’ 1I(! gives no other particulars. 

He does nr>t appear to Iiav(i hes n deterred from undertaking llie samtj voyage on another occasion, hut at a 
season when tin; Indus was lower; and, from the v/ay he relates il, the river docs not seem to have been 
dangerous at lliat tijiie of the year. 

In 1128 Jl. ( 1711) A.l).), on the occasion of the outbreak of hostilities in Bangas’h, he set out from Sarae, on 
the river of Kabul, in onler to return quickly lo Ni/ani-pur, his usual place of abode at that period, situated 
about Ihroc miles IVoni the very whirlpool o])posito Shiga’h before rcf(?rrcd to. He says : “ It was in the spring 
“ of tlio year, and everything was in bloom. 1 had come up to Sarae in order to celebrate the betrothal of my 
** son, ’Ali Mnhanmiad, with the daughter of :i kinsman. Hearing of the outbn jik of hostilities, I speedily 
linishcd the betrothal eeremoni(^s ; and, embarking on the Sarae boats [with his party], dropped down to 
“ Nizaia-pur.” 

Wood eoiilirnis the statement above that the Ilarii causes a great change in the nature of the stream. He 
says, “ Before reaching the end of tin* plain (below a rock vvhicli he calls Bern) a range of black-looking 
“ mountain.^ ahead was seen, :ipparenlly (u-ossiiig (be rivers bed. and cv(!ii when we w(*re close upon them, 

“ no gorge <»r exit coij]<l he dote<*ted. The eonfluetiee ef the Harrn river, which here joins from tlii^ eastward, 
had jiist he(‘M t»a.s.sed, when nnr boat wa.s forcibly carrh‘d by a violent current iiiidtu* tlio liigh impending 
cliffs of the left b.ank, and, on .sweeping round a conuT [the lumd alluded to in tlic text above], we dis- 
covered, when w<3 had lime to hxjk aliout us, that we wore surroumled by mountains.” 

It is at the point where the river, alter flowing nearly tine west for about nim? miles from its junction with 
the Ilaru, again bemis sharply from west to soiUh-i.‘asl, and whore tliere is a whirlpool, that llie ehi(;f danger 
occurs. \Voo<l says It is the wliirl|)ool of Gliora-Tnrap” — he refers to a place on the; banka known as the (jlliofa 
Trap, or Mai Horse’s L< ap— and it has been supposed, in eon.s(?(pieiico, that it was here that the gallant Sultan, 
Jalal-ud-Hln. the Khwarazm Shah, after hciing delValed and surroniuled on the l>anks of the Ahae-Siii by the 
Mughal h()rd(*s of the “rutliless” Chingiz Khan, plungci! into the river on horscjbaek, fully .armed, and 
succeeded in reaching tlie oppo.site bank, in sight of the (fliingiz Kh;in and his sons, and tin* whole Mughal 
host, the details of which will b(.* found in luy ** ’I ranslalion r»f the Tahrikat-i-Nasiri,” page 290, n(»te 4. No 
doubt considerable ebangos have taken place, in tin' river’s course (!ven among these hhic slate hill?, in the course 
of six; hundred and (dglity-two years, it the. Sidt/m <lifl cro.'-s liere, hut, aceoi ding to lii.slory, the scene of this 
exploit would he ijiueh low(jr down, as stated in a previoii.s nol(‘. if the point kjiown as the “ (Jlioni Trap” 
was tho scene, it must Imvc oecurred just below wliere the w}iIi)])ool is, where VVo«)d’s boat ‘*darl(:d into the 
fair clmuriol.” .'*?ce the interesting aceouut of thisadair hi his narrative, pages 76 to 70. Jal.al-inl-Din crossed 
in the month of September, but some say still later, in Dceiunber ; Wood passed down in August, when llie 
river was aImo.st at its full height. 

Let ns look a little furtlier into this iiiai.ter of .Sultan Jalal-nd-Dni’s erossing. Ho came, without doubt, from 
Ghaznin, by tbe Kurma’h route! ; aTid the only roads available for liirn by which lo reach the Indus were, that 
by Bannu, whi(di he did not take ; that by towinds the Kesa’i feriy, wliich he most jn-ob.'ibly di<l take ; 

and that by tlie Suniala’Ii Ta.'^s towards Nil-ab, wbieh lie may liave taken, the two last iiameil l»eirig well 
known caravan roiilcTj into Jmliu. In lliis last he must have gone by Bnrsbuwai* (IWbawar), but there 
is no UK.MtioM of bis having done so, and, from oilier elreaiinslances, J do not think be followed that route. 

The eoiiti” unit ion of the e(»uiiti y b<‘tween the Suiiiala’li Bass and tbe Xiidu.s towards Nil-ab, and on either side, 
if wc look ai lh<*he.sL map, is just of such a naiurc .as we may gather it was from the accounts of those events, 
it being on llie west bank sonu'W liat in the .^lia|)e of a bow, with the. Indus a,s the string. A pur.suing force 
of such vast numbers as tlie Chingiz Khan w as at the head of might easily liavc occiipiod the bow of mountains 
on three side.s leaving tbe raiiid river on the foiirtli. It is statiMl, indeed, that, on the morning of the eventful 
day, the 8ult;lri found the Mughals on threi* sides of liira, in front and on cither flank, with the river in his rear. 
This was, in om* way, of some teinjiorary advantage to him; for the Mughals, at first, were not :il)lc to show a 
very extended front. 'J Jicy began by altacdsing tlie right wing of his very small force, a body of Mughals 
having advanced along llie rivers bank for tho purpose of taking it in fiaiik ; and it was overpowered and 
nearly all slaughtered. Amin Malik, its eommander, w ith a few men, made for Barshawar, which they might 
have allenipt( (i to do by the Suiiialiv’li or oilier pa.sses near by, mentioned in these routes, but the Mughals had 
occupied the road, and they w'cre cut oil' and Hlaiightcred. 

U'his plact! may have beem the identical spot whi re be ])lungcd into the Indus ; for one historian, who wrote 
shortly alter, says tliat tJie Sultan was cncainjK’d nearly oppo,site tho Nil-.'ib lerry, preparing to send his family 
across tho Indus. See I’olia’h and Kalioa’b, page 413. 

It is more probable, bowTfver, that the Sultan eaim; by way of Kobat, not then built possibly, in order to 
reaeli llie Uesa’i feriy, where the iias.sogt! is, and jirobably was then, not nearly so dangerous as it is farther up 
the l iver towards Nil-ab; aiuT tbe physical aspect of the country immediately north of the point where the 
Ksiglizi or Kobat river unites with tlie Indus, with hills on the west, north, and south, and the Indus on the 
east, is not utdilu? lliat to tho w^eslwnnls of Nil-ab, jireviously described. 

The only argumoiit against these tw'o localities being tlie identical scene of these events, particularly that 
near tlu' Nibjfli feny, is, that it i.s stated that the Sultan, after he reached tho opposite bank, that same uigbt 
entered the Cbul l alled after his name (see page 338), tlie <*xtrerae •northern part of which is about thirty-five 
miles to the south ol’ Kosa’i, while it is about seventy south of Nil-ab. 

Another argument again.st either of these jKiints being tbe Kcene of this feat is, that it la distinctly related In 
the Zafar Nainnh lliat Amir Timur crossed the Indus at the very place, and that his tent was pitched 
identical spot where the Chingiz Khan and his sons stood when they witnessed Sultdn Jaldi-^drPin’s feat| / 
were filled with w’onder and admiration thereat, * 
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** This ancient city lay in one of tlie routes between Ldbor and Pes’lidwar, and one 
of the old routes to Kdbul and Gliaznin by Kohdt and the Kurma'h Dara’Ii. Sotting 
out from Xahod, you have to proceed sixteen kuroh to Gajju Khel,* previously 
referred to, passing by* the way a few small villages, lying on the left-hand side, on 
the banks of the Abue-Sin. This village belongs to the Khatok Afghans ; and from 
it twenty-two kuroh distant, by way of the Mir-i-Kahiu Ghas’liaey or pass and 
Dzaldzi, is Chamkanf of Muhammad ’Umar, from which town you go on to Pes’hawar. 
On the way fTOm Kahoa to Chamkani you have to traverse several lofty dchles, aud 
cross difficult kotals or passes : water is s(!arce, and hcrcaboixts some of the Ivhataks 
dwell after the manner of ildls or nomads.” 


Eighty-ninth Eotite. From Ldhor to Makhad by way of the Find-i-J)ddan Khdn 

and Chakkd-iodL 

“The road from Labor to Chakku-wal has been already described. This last- 
named place is a couBiderahlo towm, and one of tlie cliicd’ places in the district 
known as Dhani Gahep, Dhani being the name of the tract, and Galicp, tin? name 
of a great .Tat tribe, who, w'itli the Awiins, another Jat tribe of this part, whose 
country is called Awiin Kar, and number al)out 20,000 families, are subicct to the 
Sikhs. 

“ Setting out from Cliakku-wul,f you proceed thi*co kuroh in the direction of north- 
west, inclining west, to Maigan,;}; tlieu two kuroh to Sayyid ki Sariie, and four kuroh 
more to ]3al;§ and here the territory of Dliani of the Gahep terminates in this 
direction. From that place you procc(ul three kuroh in the direction of west, and 
reach l)ir-ah,|| situated on tlic left bauk (south) of a river so called, ati affluent of the 
Su-an, ajid within the purgaim’h of Avvan Kar, and then go on anotlier two kuroh 
west to jSlikk)l,^'i crossing a smnll river knoAvn as the Gambhhar, Avliieh, north-west of 
Uir-ilh, unites Avith the river of that name. You then proceed two kuroh farther to 
Talla;*”' aud another two kuroli, still keeping west, to Ako-Aval,tt a large village, and 
the place of residence and seat of authority of the l l'akim or ruler of Wxa pargaua'h of 
Awan Iviir, situated on the w(!st side of a small river, rising a short distance farther 
south, and the bed of which Ikm’C, and for about two kuroh farther north, is broad and 
sandy, and dry for great part of the year, it is an atllucnt of the Sii-an. 

“ At Ako- Aval two roads diverge : tlie left-hand one — the northern— goes to Kald- 
Bdgh; and liie right-hand one is as follows. Leaving Ako-wal, you proceed five 
kuroh in the direction of west, incliuiug nortli-west, to Sighun-walah.tJ situated 
near the road, on the left-hand side ; and anotlier tlu’oc kuroh, in much tiui same 


VVg know for a ocrlainty Unit Ainir Timur CiuiK? lliroiurh I>;uinu, utuI 1h* upponrs lo Inivo crossed thn JikIus 
at “ Din-kot,” Unit Ui to siiy DInm-Kot, since ssvepi, utAUiy, \vliicli ho olloclod by m(*iuj.s uf n brid.i;o of iumt.s, 
‘‘ consliTiCicd of trivoU or tri|)oils, boats, ami ’’ ISuw it i.s ijiiito impossible! that :i lirid^o fonncil of such 

malcriiils could liavo been coiislrucU’d bctwucr. Hosiii aud Atak, or even iiiueli nbovc Dlnin-Kot, while, by 
crossing at JJliaii-Kot, lie could al once have entered the ( -hul, whicdi it is said lie di<l. Jl this was tin* point of 
crossing, he must have marclicd ri"ht across the Haunii territory, an « I tlieu liavi; proceeded some way u[> stream 
along the west bank, or liave marched by the Kunah-i-Gao pass throiigli what i.s now known as T.sautara’b of 
the Khafaks, and liavc reached tin; Indus by tli(‘ Clncb;ilacy Dara’h, or have cros.seil the IMta Iloh i-augo by the 
road described at page 441. Ilis doing this, and apparently going so much out of Ids way, wlieii his object 
was to roach Multan as sjieedily as i)os.sible, was evidently not without good reason. From llaiinn, Ids direct 
route would have been by the present I’aliai; Khel and Laka’i, in the direction of soul li-ea.st, not north-east. 
It is said that, in former times, and up to about tin's period, the low lying tract through which the (birnbila^h 
river now llow.3 to join the river of Kurmadi, and as far south as the Fainzu pa.ss, tiiid c ast towards the 
R&td Roll, was avast swampy hike, the waters of the two river.s accumulating there. Thi.s continueil umil the 
river of Kurrnn'h forced its way through the hills, aud formed the Tnngaey referred to at j)age 140, known .also 
as the l)ara*h-i-Tang. This, evidently, was what cau.^ed Amir Timur to turn jiorllivviiids to reueii a point 
where the Indu.s was narrow enough to be bridged, and the waters were not too violent ; .‘iml this Ava.s where 
Dhan-Kot formerly stood, near the present Kalu-H.-igli, Avherc the river, having left its narrow cliannel, began 
to flow in a bi’oador stream, and witff less rapidity; and tliero his bridge of bo.ats was constructed, and “ he at 
“ onco entered the Chiil-i-Jalali at iho skirt of the ICoh-i-Jud,” as related in his Iii.sloiy. 

Since that period vast changes have taken place in iho courses of the Panj-al> rivru-s, as well as of the Indus, 
some of which 1 have pointed out in these pages. 

* See page 440. 

“ Chakowal of the Survey maps. 

** Maingan of the maps, 
lihal ” in the maps. 
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.* « Xakgung ” of one map, and “ Tullagung ” of another, 
tt “ AkATOl ” ,pf the maps, 
ii “ Siug\vi3ti^* pf the maps. 
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iThis place is now a considerable town, with a fort. 



direction as before, to Bu4ab-ydl.* * * § - Then you 'go two kuroh more to Tammdn, situated 
betw<fen two small rivers, and about half a kuroh from each other : that on the cast 
side, flowing towards the north, unites with the Su-dn, and that on the west, after 
flowing in the direction of nortli-w'ost, unites with the last-named river farther 
west. You next go on to Khoiyiin,t distant about two kuroh, in much the same 
direction as before; and another kuroh and a half in the same direction brings you 
to Multdu.J Both those villages are situated on the right or northern bank of the 
small river known as the Munj-walah river, whi(!]i unites with the Sii-dn a little 
farther Avest. From Multan yoii proceed three kuroh, still in the same direction as 
before, to Shah Muhammad Wali,§ a village on tlxc loft or south bank of the Sfl-dn 
river,’ and Hum another kuroh west toTir-dT),l| a large village on the opposite side, 
, at which place the A. wan Kdr boundary terminates. Tfalf-way between these two 
’ places you have to cross the Su-du river, which, ai, this point, generally (mntains but a 
small depth of water. It is, however, very broad here, in such wise that, in time of 
flood, it sj)reads out the wdiole distance between Shah Muhammad AYdli and Tir-dh, 
while above it is still broader. 

“ Eight kuroh north-west of 'Pir-db thci'e is a largo village belonging to the 
Khataks, called Bar-ra,*ll from Avhich place the Khu.sh-hal-Qnrh ferry is distant fourteen 
kuroii. On the way there is great scsarcity of water, inhabitants, and cultivation ; and 
the road contains numerous asc(mts and descents. 

“ From 'Pii’-ah to Makliad the; road leads three kuroh to the north-west to Bhali Wdli 
l)haki, a small dhaJd or kolol, which is tolerably level, Avith mountains on cither side, 
and still higher ones farther off on the north and west. The country hereabouts, for 
a consid('ral)le distance round, is very thinly inhabited. Proceeding another kuroh 
farther in tlux direction of west, inclining a little to tlux north-west, you reach the 
Bandiwdno ki Bhaki the Captives’ llhaki or Pass, — also called the Bandiwdno 
piiaki, the name of a small kokil or ]:)ass, the ascent of Avhieli on the ('ast side is slight, 
but on the Avest side its desetmt is neaiiy half a kuroh. After having cleared it and 
proceeded half a kuroh fartluir Avest, you come to the Makhad river, Avliicli is formed 
of the Avater from several springs vising a little farther north, in the range which this 
kotal crosses. It receives other small str(;ams from the liigh mountains to the north ; 
and heloAv the toAvn of Makhad it unites with the Ahii(;-Sin, hut the Avatcr fails to 
reach it except after lujaA^y rains, Ixeing lost in the bed two kuroh cfust of that place. 
Proceeding from this point two ktu’oh farther Avest in the river bed you outer Makhad. 

“ Tlic eouniiy traversed in coming to Makhad, for a considerable distance, is A’^cry 
sandy, and contains but few inhahita)it.s, c.specialiy the last portion of it; indeed, the 
north wcst('rn part of tho Sind-Siigar JJo-abali, between Kala-Bdgh and Atak, contains 
but few iuhaljitanls. 

“ Another road leads to Makhad from Chaknila’li, also called Chakrian, which is 
distant (hirtcen kuroh. On the Avay there ar<! very few iidiabitants, and an excess of 
sandy d(!sert Avaste. Y(tu have to cross the Sa-an or Sii-han river, in Avhich ordinarily 
there is Init a small Amlumo of Avatcr, near Chakrala’Ii. 

“ Another route, called the hfft-hand route, is as follows. Leaving ChakrAla’h or 
Chakrian, Avhieli is situated on a spur of the mountains, on the north bank of tho 
Sti-dn river, you pro(;eod thr<je kuroh north-west, inclining Avest, to Thami-walah, 
crossing tlie Sii-aii rm'r by the Avay. From theneo a stage of ton kuroh more brings 
you to Mari, Avliicli is tlie site of an old place on. the cast bank of the Abde-Sin ; and 
Ttiins of ancient buildings are eonspicuoxis, including those of an ancient fortress on a 
hill. On tho opposite side, <listaut two kuroli farther to the Avest, is KdldrBdgh, a 
large kmbalt belonging to the Bangi Kliel hi'anch of the Kliatak Afghdns, previously 
noticed ; and you cross over to it by' means of a boat. The road from Kdld-Bdgb to 
Makhad has been already described. 

“ On the road botAvecn Chakrdla’h and Mari, you pass through much sandy desert 
Avaste, in Avhieli there is great scarcity of Avatcr, and very jew people. The mountains 
on the Avest side of tiu; river lie near by ; Avliilc those toAvards the south, and south- 
east, called tho Koh-i-Saki Sara, show themselves a long Avay off.” 


* Xot ill till! iiinjvR, “ Undal! ” li* meant for it. 

t “ Kliodi.-vn ” <>f one in!i]i, Kooian of another, 

j “ Mooltan ” of one inaji, anil “Mootian” of another. 

§ “ Shah Mahemcdwiila ” in the mnp^. 

|l “ Trap ” of the inapa. 

^ Not in the maps. 

phaki is tho Panj-uhi for a kotal or pass. BAbar Badshah writes the word Ddki, as a foreign^, might ^ ; 
These two Iu.st-naroe(l places do not iipnear in nnr maps. * 



“ Makhad is a town of considerable size, itf the. SindrSagar 'Do-abab, and takes its 
name from the little river of that name, Avhich, after flowing for a distance of between 
two and three' kuroli, unites with the Abde-Sin south of the to\vn. It is surrounded 
with a wall of unburnt* brick, and belongs to the Eaugi Khcl section of the Saghari 
division of the Boldk Khataks ; and it is under the sway of MaYiz Khsin, whose place; of 
residence and seat of authority it is. The town is built on high stony ground, the."* 
western side of which is washed by the Abdc-Sin, and shows itself from a distance 
of two or three kui’oh. The Abac-Sin, at tins place, is very broad, in such wise tliat 
the sound of a man’s voice cannot bo distinctly heard from one bank to the other, 
shout ho ever so loudly. There is a higli mountain range to the norlh, towards Atak, 
some distance oil, and then; are some mountains of lesser elevation in the same 
direction within two kuroli of the town. 

“ Here there is an establisheil ferry, where boats are always available, and are hero 
constructed. Having crossed the Abae-Sin, you proceed to Kohat, i’es’hawar, and 
Kdbul. Pcs’hdwar is distant fifty kuroh, Kohat twenty-eight, and Kabul one hundred 
and fifty, as has been already stated in the account of Paristdn.” 


Ninetieth Route. From Khmh-db on the Jhilcm, to Derah-i-hmd'il Khan, by loay of 

llarnoli. 

An extract from this route will he sufficient here. 

“ Leaving Huhukari,* a lai*go village of Awan Kar, situated at the foot of the 
Koh-i-Sakf Sara [the southernmost point of the Salt llango], you proceed, keeping in 
a dir(K;tion a litth; south of east, seven kuroh to Kairan Wall, another large village, 
and five more to Jat Walah, also a village of great size, under the rule of Surkh-lld 
Khan, the Awan. You then go another five kuroh to Wajhari Wali, a considerable 
village under the sway of Khan Beg, an Afghan of tin; Eiluts clan, previously re- 
ferred to.f All these villages have each a large well with steps to descend into it, 
the structures of bygone times,;!: Prom the last-named place you have to go ten kuroh 
south-west, irudining west, to Harnoli,§ a town of some size, the residence, .and seat of 
authority, of the nfore-mention(;d Khan. On the way thither you meet with excess of 
sandy desert tnacts, and great scarcity of water ; and the mountains on the right hand rise 
near by. Chakrala’li is distant Irom this town tw(;nty kuroh north, and K.'ild-Eagh thirty 
kuroh in the direction of north-west. Prom Harnolf you go fourteen kuroh west, inclining 
south-west, to Khalur,|| an ancient; town Avith sixty villages and their lands dependent 
on it. The Sind river lies two kuroh to the Avest of the place ; and one kuroh south 


* ‘‘ Dliukri jiiid “ Dliokuri of ihe maps, 
f At paf^o wliloli SCO. 

j It will 1 k 3 noticed that tlio ikiukjs of unmcrou.s placc.s in tho .Siud-S.i^ar Do-ahali, .south of tlui Ivoli-i- 
Namak-sar or Koh-i-Jud, as well as in tho i Daman, lormiiiutc in WaVui, which 

word is incorrectly writttm in the Piirij-;il) maps “ J'T/w.” 

In the great tract of country between Layyd and Khiish'ub and Daryd Khan, opposite the Dora’h of Isma'il 
Khan, and ^(^argamCh of Kul lihalak, there were*, when these surveys were made, about 10, (HK) wells, and 
florae six or seven sard-a^mhs of brick. “ These, in the dialect of the Pan j -ah, are tcM-rncd wv/Via, in llimlj, 
bdwalty and in Turk! and I-runi, sard dbah^ the siguilication of which is a great well, built of burnt brickj 
“ with stone steps to dosceud into it.” I recollect one J went into near KuliUis which had one hundred and 
thirty broa<l stone steps. 

The sinking of wells in this tract of country is a very difficult task, on account of tho sandy initiire of 
the soil. Props of* wood and bundles of grass have to be used to prop np tlie ground during the work of 
excavation and building the brick work, ami, after all, the sand gets in, and the wells soon became filled up 
again. 

It is stated that, as the troops of Shilh-i-Jabun, Bfidslnih, in their marches, when proceeding between 
Bharah and Khush-Ab, and llarnoli and the DcraTi of IsmaTl Khan, sustained great privations through 
scarcity of water, ho caused a large sard-dbnh or wa'an to bo constructed at every stage ; aud these still exist 
among the admimblo and beneficial curiosities of this tract of country. Among other things obtainable are horses 
of excellent quality.” , 

It is very probable that some of these sard-dbahs are of a much earlier date than the tirno of Shdh-i-Jahtb, 
Bidshah. J ^ 

“ Huruowlec ” of tho maps. V ? \ 

Kulloor Kot ” of tlie maps. - Tho main branch of the Iiidhs is now much farther off, about two kuroh 
west of the place, but a branch flows close^by it. my Translation of the Xah^kAt-i-Nasiri,*' ^pl; L, note 
to page 638. There are tho remains of an'’ extensive city hero. The tliis name is mehtibned iu the: 

A’in-i-Akbari as being one of the three . constituting the extra Panj-nad dfstrict of the LAhor Sdbah, aud ns 
being people^ by Chandebr The other two ma^a^ were afiip peopled /by Chandels aud*' oiherSi wbo 

were assessed) respectively, as being able to furnish 60 horset&ch anid 1,0^ foot, and 40 horsemen and 700 foot, 

for militia 



of it is NaghAri,* from which ybu’go another kiiroh in the same direction to Nuwan,t 
another to ’Umar Wdlijt and ^rcc, in the direction of south-west^ to SuwM-ptir. 
Half a km*oh more hruiigs you to Makkalwddh, protdously mentioned in the account 
of the BaMch tribe of lldt (page 5). Both these last-named places aije ancient townSJ 
and the latter was, in the olden time, the capital of the Ildt tribe. When Ismd’il 
*Khdn and other chiefs of the llivt acquired considerable state and dignity, they 
abandoned the territory wbicli had been their former dwelling place, § and founded a 
laige city [town] on the other side of the Sind, and styled it the Dora’li of Ismd’il 
Khdn. Protri that period these two towns began to go to decay, and wore neglected ; 
and now they arc desolate. 

“ Up to this period of time the tract of country extending from Kahlur to Daryd 
Khdn, and from tlie Dora’h of Tsmd’il Kluiu to Pahdr-ptir, they call Makkalwdtjdij 
after the ahovc-mentioned old town. The last of the Hut chiefs who held sway over 
these parts was Nu.srat Klu'in.H a descendant of Ismd’il Khdn, the founder of the Bera’h 
of that name.” 

My next section of Notes— the Fifth and last — will embrace routes leading out of 
the jDcra’h-jat, beyond our frontier, towards Ku!)ul, Ghaznin, Kandahar, and Herat, 
and the countries north and north-west of Kabul, and on and Ijcyond the Oxns, of 
which no account has been, as yet, given in these pages. 

1st March 1883. 


• Not ill tJiii iniijis. 
t “ Noon ” of the iniips. 
i Not in tho maps. 

& They luul come orip^inally from MukrAn. See note §, page 4. 

|[ He was not taken a prisoner to Kabul by ‘‘Ahmad Shah Dunlin,” hut by Ahmud Shah’s son/J’Imur Shah, 
as fdready mentioned at page? 5, and his name is Nusrat, not “ NaHral.” 
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SECTION EIFTH. 


On tuk Afghanistan and its Boundaries. 


Before I commence 1o give any account of the routes leading westwards to Ghaznin, 
Kandahar, and Kdbul, and heyond those places, and of the dilTeient passes leading out 
of the Dera’h-jsU which those ro\ites tmvcM'sc, it Avill ho n(;ccssavy to attempt to 
describe the main features, and general physical aspect, of the stupendous mountain 
tract, the jpusht or hack, ami the north-eastern and western portions, of the 
Koh-i-Siyah, or range of Mihtar Snliman, knowii also to the Afghans as tlie TorGhar, 
to the Turks as the KaraTagh, to the Hindi speaking peo})lc as the Kalali Pahdr, and 
to the Baluch t ribes as the Kdlah Rob, the whole of whieli words ari' of the same 


signification as Koh-i-Siyah of the Tdjziks, the wcst(n’n portion of which exteiuls west- 
ward us far as the eastern boundary of the province of Gliaznin, and nortlnvards as 
far as the Kurma’h Dara’h, described at i)agc 80. 

Tlic eastern ridges of this great mountain system, whieli run nearly <luc north and 
south, and also those of the casteni portion of the Koh-i-Surkh, Sur Ghar, Ulan Tiigh, 
Raid Pahdr, or Bdtd Roh, as it is known to the dilTcrent races above mentioned, I 
have already attempted to describe in the First Section of this work, but now 1 must 
go farther westwards and nortlnvards with my description of the nmiainder. 

About twelve miles west of the Sekh Ham,* ** the highest peak of tin' Spin Ghar or 
Safed Koh, Avhich is 15,020 feet above the sea, and about si.x miles north of the point 
when? the Sirka’h river, from the direction of north-west, unites with the river of the 
Dara’h of Iri-dbt from the north-east, a greiit monntain rises, the principal peak of 
which attains an altitude of 12,700 l(*el. This grout mountain the author of these 
surveys, very properly, descidhcs as the termination of the Sju'ii Ghar or Safed Koh 
range on the west. The peak here referred to is calh^d “ Matunge,” and “ Matunga ’* 
in our latest maps and survey reports. What it may really bo it is scarirely possible 
to say without seeing it written in the language of the people, or hearing it IVom their 
lips.J 

Fi’om this peak several ridges spring. One, which runs to the north-cast, separates 
the Dara’li of Iri-db from the Dara’h through which the Surkh llud, a tidbutary of 
the river of Kdbul, flows. Another, rimning towards the west-north-west, separates 
the valley of the Sivka’h river from the mountainous tract called Sirkai,§ which will 
be referred to again presently, in which that river takes its rise, a little to thi; cast of 
the crest of the Ghds’hi-i-Mi-yandz Ldri or Mi-yandzey Ldrey(| Ghds’haoy, described 
at page 71 ; and a third runs towards the south, in the direction of the large, 
straggling village of the ’Ali Khel section of the I^zddzi tribe, a little to the south of 


* As with all other names^ so with the iiaoie of this peak. One surveyor imikes it “ Sild another 

“ Sita Ram^* a third “ SUa Ram,'' MacGregor “ Sitdrdm," oiio word instead of two ; and, in tlm latest luap^ 

** Tlio Seat of War in Northern Afghanistan,” third edition, of August, 1880, it appears as “ Sikharutn^" hut, 
in the latest edition of April, 1883, it is WTjtten Sikaram," and in the “Indian Atlas” map it still roniains 
“ Seetaram," No two maps, and no two surveyors, agree in the way of writing the name, flow tin* people of 
this part write the word I am unaware. See page 482. 

If wc consider that thoso parts were included in the territory ruled hy the Kabul Shah, Ilan-piil or llatan- 
pal, the Zantbil of the ’Aralis, when first invaded by the Musalmdus, we may naturally look to tlie Sanskrit for 
the derivation of this word. In that language, sekh or sesh signifies “ end,” “ termination,” etc., and is also the 
name ascribed to the king of the serpent race, a large, thousand-headed snake, at once the couch and canopy of 
Wish^u, and the upholder of the world, wiiieh rests on one of its heads. In tlic same language* s' wei signifies 
“white,” in Pas’hto sptn, and in Tajzik safed ; and the name of the range in those two languages last named, 
respectively, are Spin Ghar and S«afed Koh, but these latter names are applied to the range as being generally 
white with snow, and to the particular part referred to in the text above as always snow-covered. The second 
name in that of this mountain, namely, rdma, is the name of the seventh incarnation of Wish^iu, who es|K)used 
Sit&, daughter of liajah Janaka. Near tlib top. is the tomb and .shrine of a Mussulman saint. 

^ Turned into “ Ariob i?.” in one of the latest maps above referred to. It used to be “ Hariab " and 
“ Harriab^'^oi the above is supposed to bo “ the improved form ” apparently. 

t This name is, doubtless, in some way connected with the Pus’hto adjectivo mat, signifying “ brokein,?* 
“shivered,” “disjoined,” “detached,” “ rent,” etc., and the verb mdtedal derived Uierefrom. 

§ Not “ Surhhai s'yfot it boars no reference to red, and has nothing to do with the Surkh Rud or Red 
River. 

{ Both Ldri and Ldtey wo correct the feminine noun /dr takes “ or “ ey ” when inflected. 



which the river of the tri-db Dara’h unites with the Sirka'h river, and the united 
streams, which run south-west, receive the name of river of ’Ali Khel.* 

The Mi-yaiidzejr Lsiri Ghas’liaey is the meeting or terminating point of several 
mountain systems of greater or lesser elevation, coming from the north, north-east, 
north-west, east, and south-west, besides that which I wish specially to draw attention 
to here. This latter is lhat range which rises up from the west hank of the Sirka’h 
river near Shamfi Khel, immediately opposite to the western termination of the Spin 
Ghar, or Safed Koh, oi- ’rf-rah,f as it is also called, Avhich, after running for about 
twenty-two miles in a direction a little to the south of west, just six miles west-south- 
west from th<‘ crest of the ]\1i-yandzey Ldrey Gln'is’liacy, attains a height of 12,000 feet, 
and takes a course* direelly south. 

This pari oi' the ranga.*, before turning south, sends out several cross ridges, in the 
small dara’hs or valleys between each of Avhi(.*h small streams run down, some 
iBovring norlh-east to unite with the Sirka’h river, and some towards the south-east to 
fall into it low<‘v doAvn afler it is joined by ih<^ river of tln^ fri-db Dai'a’h, when it is 
sometimes called tlui ’Ali Khel river, the Kar-ya, and the [ri-ah.'j; One of the peaks 
of this range, tin* northernmost one, is known as the Kara’h Tijza’h, aud the other, 
which rises hetween three and four miles south-w<*st of it, is called the Sara’h l'ijs5a’h,§ 
In this part so]nc^ of the Ghalzi Afghiins dwell aft«?r the manner of Uatn or nomads. 

This range, iintil it turns south, is knowji as the Sirkai range, and is no other than 
the commenccnunit of the wc'stern range, or western portion, of the Koh-i-Mihtor 
Sulinnin, Koh-i-Siyah, or Tor Ghar, surrounding the whole of the Afghanistan or 
Pus’hl lin-khwii, ja'cscntly to he noticed. Thus, in reality, the river of Kurma’h, and 
its atlliwMils above; the Dara’h of Kurma’h, separate the Spin Ghar, or Koh-i-Safed, or 
While IMountain range from the range of Mihtar Sulimdu, or Koh-i-Siyah, or Tor 
Ghar, or lllack JMountain range. 

Prom the jioint where this ])articular range turns abruptly toAvards the south-south- 
west, it runs in that direcliou for a fcAV miles, Avhen it begins gradually to separate 
into two, or, in other Avords, to throAv off a branch to the AA'cstAvard ; and the, road 
from .Kabul to Gardaiz Iravei'ses tin; part AA'here this s(;paration eommcuecs. After 
running almost [larallel to each other, and Avith hut little int(;rval h(;tAvei'n them, for 
about tlftcen mih's, Avhal I may, for coiiA'cnience, t('rm the main portion of the range, 
and whi(!h the se<iuol proves to he .so, takes a course; almost due south, and separates 
the Dara’h (jf Gardaiz, so ealled after the ancient Tajzik toAvn of that naim;, from the 
ditlicult mountain tracts to the east called Kar-yii,|| inhabited by the 
Afghans of Ihe Kailarni s(‘pt of the llalsi or l.tj)por Baugas’h territory. 

About jifh'cn miles farther south again, from the point of separation noticed above, it 
throws out a considerable sjnir toAA^ards the uorth-i;ast, in tin; direction of aomther 
which juts out to the southward from the Spin Ghar, or Safed Koh, from the Sekh 
Ham peak, crossed by the Spin-GInvayij^j PaiAvar, Istia, and other kotala, described in 
the Third llouie, and separates tin; Kar-ya Dara’li, through Avhich runs the road from 
the village of llu; Khirniuna Khel Dzadzis to Gardaiz, by the /lo^rtZ-i-Siii, described 
at page 80, from the .Dara’h of Kumzi of the Dirman Khel Karlamis,** and from the 
mountaijious tract inhahited hy the Chamkani Afghsins, one of the tribes constituting 
the GliAvariah Khel. The spur from the Spin Ghaj* or Safed Koh separates the Iri-ab 
Dara’h from that of Kurma’h ; and, at the point where the stream issues from the 


MaugaH 


* See pages 7 1 and 72. 

Ste pages 95 and 167. 

J St'C pages 78 a ml 80. 

§ "I'liis pDsik appears in tlic map of August, 1880, under the name of ‘‘ Saraliya,'' and its elevation is indicated 
at 15,100 leet, but, strange to say, not the other. It is in a map of the “ Iviiram and Khost Valleys,” by 
Captain I\. G. Woodtliorpe, under (he name of Karatiya'' The Pus’lito word //jzaVf, Minifying a 

inoiiolilh, a flat ronmled ^^lab, a boulder, a lock, and the like, occurs in the names of several places (see 
page 125), and snra'h i.s the feininim* form of sitry “red,” agreeing with Ujzn'h which is a femminc noun ; 
thus, Siu lljza’h means a slab* or upriglit block, or mass of red rock, the peak of the mountain being rock 
of that Kara’h, the word oeeurriiig in the other name, I know no suitable equivalent for, and it would 

require to be useil in the feminine form, if a Pus’lito word, to agree with Hjzah, Kard or Karah is the Turkish 
for black, but it is si-arcely jiossible that a Turkish adjective w’ould be applied along with a Pus’hto noun^ 
consequently, it cjin hardly be uu*aut for' black, which in Pus’hto is tor. We here come upon the Koh-i- 
Siyah ami llie Koli-i-Suikh, siyuh aud surkh being the Tajzik equivalents of Piis’hto tor and Turkish kard^ 
and Pus’ll to sarn'k aud Turkish ttldn. See page 458, 

|l See ]>age 78. • 

1 Ghwd, is the l^islito for a cow, the plural and inflected form of which is ghwAwi^ but the proper namo 
must he Spin Ghwtiyaey, or eorroctly, da Spin Ghwayi or the White Bull’s Pass, because, if cow’a 

pass w*ere meant, the adjective spin >vould be wTltten spinach to agree with ghwd^ and,Jnflccted, M'Ould be d4 
Spiney GIiwAavI Kotal, See note J, page 76. 

•• fee note §, page 386. 
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Mang-ysir defile, the rmited rivers, coming from the westward, first receive the name 
of river of Kurma’h. 

* A few miles lower down again — not more than three or four probably — the mflln 
range throws out a lofty cross range, which stretches away towards the north-east ia 
the direction of the Fort built by Muhammad ’A/.im, Itarakzi, in the eastern part of 
the Kurma’h Bara’h (called Kurram Fort in the maps), from near tlu; source of the 
Shamal river, west of the Namara. villages in tlie .Iztidram Mangali country. It 
separates the Dora’i of the Miah Khcl from those; villages, and also the small JDara’h 
of Kumzi from the Dara’h of tin; Bakr Khcl of Khost, and continues to run a few 
miles farther east, until, opposite the village of Sada'h,* on the east bank of the river 
of Kurma’h, wlajre it bends.from north-west and flows in the direction of south, the 
river severs this point of the Koh-i-Siyah, 'for Ghar, or range of Mihtar SuHmdn, 
from the Koh-i-Safed, or Spin G bar. This range also separatees Khost and its dependent 
dara’hs from the Kurma’h Dara’h ; anel, on its eastenm sle)pe;s, the Tsamair, a tributary 
of the Shamal river, takes its rise*. It is calle;el the Gabra oi' Gabra’h range, and is 
crosseel by the ’Praka’li, Khwajab Khi/r, and Darwiiza’h Ghiis’his.t 

This pe)int of the Koh-i-Siyah, ov Koh-i-Mihtar Suliman, is only separated from the 
extreme northeiTi point e)f the e;aste;rn pe)rtion e)f the; same vast range by the Dara’h 
of the Uelzi Khcl Dzadzis, also e;alleel the Maidiui Dara’h, and by the gre;at kotal 
mentioneel at page 77, heading from the Maidan e)r lidzi ivhe;l Dara’li to 8(;gi in Khost 
tlu'ough the Bakr Kbel Dara’h, also called the .Manak Khel Daia’h, tleseril)e;d in the 
same page;.J 

I ne)w r<;turn to the main we;sterii range again. The westernmost e)fl‘shoot of thii 
range, previously refe;rrcel to, which I hael be;tter elispose of bed’ore proeeceling furthei 
with my ae;ee)unt of the main one;, e:ontinue;s to run as befem; iji the; direction of south- 
soutli-wcst. fen* aboeit twe;nty miles in the elirection e)f Ghaznin, bounding the; Dara’hs 
of Lobgar and Khar-war on the; east, anel separating them frmn Gardaiz anel Zurmat. 
After this, this i*ange is joineel by a cross range from the; wcst-norlh-w(‘st, separating 
the Dai*a’h of Khar-war from the Dava’h of Ghaznin. From, the point e)f junction 
with this cross range, the other, though continuing its coiu'se in much the same 
direction as befen’O, anel separating Zurmat§ and Khata’h-Wadza’h frenn 8hil-gar anel 
Karii-Bagh, begins to lessen consiilerably in altitude, and finally mi;rg(;s into the 
ftama’Ii or more opcji anel more loved tract close to the; northern bank of the Ab- 
Istadah or “Standing Water” lake. |1 The skirts of these two ranges immediately 
north anel e;ast of Ghaznin are what were known in history in the time of the Turk, 
and Shansabani 'Tajzik Sultdns e)f Ghaznin and of Ghiir, as the Koh-pfiyah of Ghaznin, 
to which I shall again have to re;fer. 

I now return again to the main range. After turning southwards from the point 
where the other range just noticeel completely sepavatcel from it, it e*antinnes it s course 
in tlu; same elirectiem as before for about fifteen miles, Avhen it again gKidually begins 
to sepai*ate into two, just be;foro wliie*h, the route fre)m Sib- llauzah to TJrguii crosses it. 
This is an important point in Afghan geography ; for I am able to solve a doubt 
which I entcrtfiined before, and can now trace pretty (dearly the movenumts of Babar 
Biidshiili in this direction, related at page 76. Tlie point where; these two ranges 
begin to manifest a tendency to separate^ is no other than the tract which the Badshah 
calls the Maiddn-i- Rustam, which, b(;ing in other ways an important id(;ntifi.cation, I 
may be alloAvcd to repeat hero what be says respecting it. 

In the account of bis raid upon the ’Abd-ur-Rahmani Afghans of the Khogiaui 
Karldrni tribe, the same as are referred to in otlier places in Section Second as 
Dirmdn Afghdns — the shortened, or rather vitiated, form of that name — who are 
descended from the same progenitor as the Mangali Karldmis mentioned at page 91, 


* Incorrectly written Siidr” in our latcist waps. See page 93. 

f See page 7H, and routes through Khost, |>age 76, 

j Major (now Sir) C. W. Wilson’s mnp is very incorrect about this part. , 

§ Not known as “ Zarmat” nor is Khar-war called “ Kharwar," The latest styde of spelling names in the 
new maps is quite as faulty us in the old ones, and the inconsistencies equally great. For example : in one 
edition of the map of 1880, these two names are spelt respectively Zurmul^ and Khurwar, The Afghdns 
write and pronounce the former of these two words Zurmat, Zunual, and sometimes Zurmad, and “f,** 
and some times I,” being interchan^ablq. The first form is the most corroct. 

|{ The first of these minor ranges is styled “ Uluk Koh,” and the other ‘‘ Ghari Koh,” in the map accom* 
panying the Proceedings of the lloyal Geographical Society for 1879,” and “ Uluk Kuh,” and ‘‘ Ghari 
in Wilson’s Inap. “ Uluk ” is, of course, meant for Ulugh, the Turkish for great, etc., which may, possibly, in 
ancient times, have been a local name for this particular range. MacGregor culls it Ahi-Koh ” in one place, 
and in another Alinhkoh.” See Ul&n Tagh under note page 458. 

f Above this point*tho main range appears in some of our ihaps os the Michelga Mountains,” but why, or 
wherefore, does not appeal*. What the correct word may be, if it was hoard from the people of these part^ 1 
cannot say, unless l luiC'vv' what the original is^^ ^ 

■ V'. : ^ 2 
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the Eddshali says, that, on the 29th of Bajab, 926 H. (July, 1519 A.D.), he set 
out from Kabul, and halted to refresh at Bek Wdghchdn.* After afternoon 
prayer they set out again, and lost their way in the ni^t, and sutfered much 
annoyance! and trouble, in coivseqiience, among the hills and dales to the east 
and south of Piitalch-al)-i-Shal.inah.f After a time they got out again upon the 
road, passed the Kofol of Chashmah-i-Tarah, or the Gardaiz Kotal (Chashmah-i* 
Tarah lies under the koUd on the north side), and moved towards Gardaiz by the 
Dara’h of Bakish Lik ; and, at the time of morning prayer, they emerged on a plain 
(more open country oi‘ table land, probably), and the light 'troops wore sent out. 
Another body of troops moved towards the Koh-i-Karmash (or Karmdsh range: 
in some copies Avritten Ivannas) Avhich lies south-east of Gardaiz. A strong body 
also }novod toAvards the cast of Gardaiz, towards the upper part of a jal-gdh (a 
grassy plain containing sjwings of AA'ater, or the upper part of a dara’h Avherc 
there are springs, is so cal led J), and he despatched others after them; and, after they 
had passed oi\, folloAVod himself, as the U])per part of the jul-gdh AA'as the greatest 
distance off. 

Babar set oAit for Kabul the folIoAving day, and, sending the bidk of the force by the 
regular route (Avhicb a|)pears to nvfer to the road he came ; for the Kolal of Cbashmah- 
i-Tarali is again mentioned, Avlu're the troops Avere directed to AA’ait for him), he deter- 
mined to ])ro(*(!ed himself, slightly attended, by Avay of the Maidan-i-IlAistam or 
Kustam’s Plain, the road to Avhich had not been examined. He says, “ The Maidfin- 
“ i-Rustam lie's in tlu; midst of a kolAddn or mountain tract, near to the crest of a 
“ moimlaiu range, and is an exceedingly pleasant spot. Between two mountains a 
“ long jid-gAh str(!t(du!s out, and towards the south side of it, at tlu! foot of an 
^ “ eminence! or rising ground, there is a small spring, and around it are several very 
“ large pojdar trees. On the Avay that leads up fi’om the side of Gardaiz upon this 
“ Maidiin-i-Rustam, there ar(! other pleasant spi'ings, and there are numerous trees 
“ there lik(!Avise, but th(!sc treers ar(! not largo. Although iha jal-gdh in that direction 
“ is the most contracted, uevertl»!less, beloAV this again, the trees are e-xceedingly 
“ gre en, and the uhhuj verdaul, and very ])l<!asant. We came up on a mountain which 
‘‘is on th(! south side! of the Maidan-i- llustam ; and Ihe Kohistan of Karimtsh 
“ [Karmun and Kurma’h r], and the Kolnsbin of Bangas’h [Bala or Higher Bangas’h] 

“ lie s]>read e)ut at your fe?et like a carpet At the time of afiernoon prayer, 

“ having e*e)me to lfe)ni, \ve! halted, and the folloAving morning halted near the l)ih ew 
“ Village.' of .Muhammad Agha,§ and subse<iuenlly retui-ned to Kabul.” 

1 have just said that Ibis ^laidan-i-Rustam, AAdiich I am iioav able to identify satis- 
factewily, is an im])e)rtaut place in A fghan geography ; for it is no other than the point 
where 1 he twe) mountain ranges, referre'd to above, begin to she)AV symptoms of separating.!) 
In the lower orsouthewji ])art e)f W\hjal-gdli, where these springs are which Babar Bad- 
shah me'nt iems, the Te)ne*hi iWer and the! river of Zurmat take their rise. This last-named 
stream is jeeineel by aneetber Avhieeh reins doAvn the Dara’h of Gardaiz, from north to 
south, a short distaiu'e eMst of that lYijzik toAA'u. In the upper part of this saraoy«/- 
gdhy in the vicinity ed' the! 7\ro/rt/-i-Sin, or Sin Pass, mentioned at page 80, other 
streams run towards the north-east, and unite with the ’Ali Khel river and, in all 
probability, the S’hae!y Cnmul, or Right-Hand Gumul, rises therein likcAvise. Another 
fact eoucen-ning this Maidan of llustam is, that, in this vicinity, if not in some 


'.riiis is what up|)onrs in iho latest map as “'Pangi Wagajaii.’* See iioUi f, pui^c yi. 
t Two villages near eacli other on tlic cast hank of t lie river of Lolij^ar. 'Phey are inentioneil in the. annals 
of Hnmayun Hadsluili’s rei^jjn a.s IVuikti (or raiinka) anil Sbahniili, iTelongin^^ lo tlio toman oe district of Lohgar, 
They appear in onr latest map, and in Wil.son’s, under the name of “ Patlkhow Shnnai,” and “ Padkliow Shaiia ” 
respectively, about eiji^ht and a linlf miles west of Khu.‘'ihi, mentioned at page (39, on the road to Glmzniu; and 
a short dislanee licyond tliein, at llarakkai, I lie road to (3ardaiz from Kabul branches off southwards by the 
route taken by tlus Badshah. Thi^ dii’ect route to Ghnznin by th(», Sugawand Pass also branches off from 
Barakkai, and anotlier by the Wiydag Tangaey, fartlier westwards, leads into the main route to Ghaznin and 
Kabul, as Avill b<* lao'eafter described. See page 72. 

J See pagi* ‘2H7, ami note ft* 

§ About foiirieiMi miles to tlie northward of IMtka-ao-i-Shalinah, not Panakii and Shahnah, the Padkhow 
Shana” of the nuips previously noticed. A subsecpiciit note will explain these words, 

j| In about .'kV' 2“/ to HO' north latitude. 

% In the inM]> of tVie Knrani and Kliost valleys,*’ by C^aptaill ll. tl. Woodthorpo, RE., previously referred 
to, I notice that jihont live mih s W.N.W. of what he calls “ iSnratiga,” /.e., the Snra’h I'ijza’h peak, previously 
noticed, he has several considi!! able stri‘ams running down to the southwards, and afterwards south-westlin a loc^ity 
styled ‘Mvoshin,” wlien* they all unite and form what appears in the map ns a very considerable river* In 
Lieutenant-General J. T. Walker’s map of August, 1880, in which map Captain VVoodthorpe’s is embodied, thilt 
same river is continued in tloited lines, as though there was some uncertainty respecting it, for about eleVCii 
miles farther south-west, into a locality styled << Dana,” nine miles south of the position in which “ v 

is placed, but, whether intonded for a Dara’h or for Dary&, is not apparent. Perhaps the surveyors heaetl 
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part of this very Maiclan, the ruins of the ancient fortified city of ZAhul, which, 
with the territory dependent on it, was the appanage of Rustam and his family, 
are to be found, and which werij seen in the last century iidien the Sayyid, Ghul am 
Muhammad, proceeded from the Dera’li of Ismil’il Klian to Kabul, whose route will 
he given farther on. 

I have mentioned, that liere, in this Maidsln-i-Rustam, ihc main range begins again 
to separate into two, and this is eaused by the range in question sending out a 
hraneh in the direction of iiortli-(>ast. The Maidan-i-llusl.am, therefore, is sit nated 
just at the point where this branch begins to diverge from the other. Tliis branch 
range, Avliich is of great elevation, runs away in the direction of soutli-cast., with 
occasional short bends northward, and with only a very few breaks in it, for about 
forty-five miles ; and then, after a much longer bend of some eight or ten mib^s to the 
north-(?a§t, a little to the north of the latitude of tin* ll.-izar of Ahmad Khan in 
Ranmi, it takes a course nearly due cast towards the eastern range of the Ivob-i-Siyah 
or range of Mihtar Suliinan. It ultimately unites with the great eastern range, Avhich, 
from its northernmost ])oint immediately south of tln^ Uara’b of tlui Udzi Kind, other- 
wise the Maidiin Dara’li, first runs towards the south-east and separates that juirt of 
Khost from the Kurma’h Dara’h, and then turns southwards and divides Kliost from 


the llannii f erritory. This branch range, consequently, forms the northern boundary 
of the long and extensive dara’h through which the Tonchi river flows on ils way 
towards the Indus. In the upper part of its course, this rangi' separah's the Earmul 
Dara’h fi-om the very mountainous tract inhainted by the Mangali Afghans, and, 
lower down, divides Khost Itoui Dawar. It is crossc'd in going from Urgiin to Segi 
in Khost on the route between (lhazuin and Bannii through Dawar, as ))reviously 


described at page 85. 

To return agaiirfo the main western range.* Erom the point where the range just 
described as bounding the Dara’h of the Tonchi on the north branches oil', the main 


sonu-thinjL; jiVumt IIk) Drra'l ot* IIk; Mi.lii Kliel, wliidi li(‘s on tlio rontti Ik*! woeri ( lardaiz and the Xainara villages 
on ihe road to Khost, iiKMilioiMMl at jiago 7o, and made “ of it. After this, the dotted liver is made 

to nnit(' with the river of Znnnsit, which, soino fifty miles or more stili farther to the south-west, is iho 

“dilgn ” river. It is, without doubt, the river of tlu? dal-gah mentioned by liahar liadshah. 

Now, from the tacts contained in the siirv<.iys I have been here narrating, and the aceonnts contained therein 
of the routes het\7i‘en Ghazuin and Khost and Dawar, and the route from Kahui to S«;gi of Khost by Khirmana- 
Khel and the Sin Kotal at page 80, I. am eonvinced that the existence of sneh :i cousiderahh* riv«T a.^ a[»pears 
in these maps in what is called “ Koshin is a myth. Captain VVoodthorpe, evidently, obtained some iiilormatiun 
about the existence of streams in tin's direction when lio accompanied the force inuhn* General Koherts into 
Khost, hut he did not reaeh within thirty or forty miles of this jioinl, aiel has brought them too far ma’th. I 
eanimt find any aceoniit of h:s observations in this part ; and he may, from s»>im‘ elevatcal plaei*, have obtained a 
distant view, in which case jal-tjah or marshy valley, with small slreams Howing thiongh it, might, in lh«‘ 
sunshine, from a grefil distama*, ajipear lik(‘ the bed of a long lake or large riviT. 

'riie locality referred to is no other than that of the Maidan-i-Kuslam, d(‘scril)ed by Ib'ibar Ikidsliah ; and 
time show that I am eorrect in iny idciilifieation ; that a river of such t’onsitlerable sizt* as imlii'ated in 
those maps is not ccureet : and that the jnl-gah in question lies in the part indicated, in which several small 
streams, the sources of the larger riviTs mentioned, inkv their rise. What eonfii*ms me in my o|union that the 
position of this so-called “ Koshin is incorrect witli regard to the position assigned to GaVdaiz in iho same 
maps is, that a person in going from Kaliul to Segi in Khost hy the Sin Kolaf hy Ivhirm.Mna Ivhel, just below 
the ’All Khel villages in tlu* Dara'h of Tri-ah, would never talo? such a ruundahout route to reaeli Segi as to go 
to Garde/i ” by that kolai^ as it appears in those maps. S<e also th(‘ route from Kabul to St.‘gi i)y way of* 
Gardaiz, at page 75. 

* Some iniliiS S.S.W. of the Maidan-i-Rus(am this main range is eros.^ed in going from Ghazuin to llannu 
by w'ay of Sih-Ranza’li and Urgun, and thus lies bt;tweeii and separates those places. It has hitherto appeared 
in our maps as “ Kuli eJadrau” and “ Kuh-i-Jadran,” but 1 notice that the name has been dispensed with in 
the latest majis. It was tJie western offshoots, roots, or outer spurs and ridges of this range that Outram 
reached when he made a night march of some eighteen miles or mon? from Fath-ullah's fort in Zurmnt, and 
surprised a hand of what he calls “ Kaiijuk banditti in the Indran [Jzadr.irnJ moinitaiiis.” These were a[)arty 
of the Jzuilrjirns, a sub-tribe of the Mangali Karhinii Afghans who dwell therein {sec pag(‘s 7() and 78) ; and 
the part reached by Outram was only a few miles north of the Maidaii-i-Kustam. 

Our maps, however, arc nil, more or less, incorrect ; for, under the meaningless naim? of Siru/zu, Sih-Rauza’li 
is laid down as situated ect^t of the great range, whereas it lies west of it, ami actually (U’ossetl in going from 
that place to Urgiin, which place is called “ Urgunj'^ and “ Tlrghunj"* instead of by its correct name. See 
page 85. 

In the map contained in the “Royal Geographical Society’s Proceedings” for January, 1879, the Tonchi 
river is made to rise some fifteen miles or more north-west of the so-called “ Sinifza^'^ and that place is laid 
down as situated on the south bunk of tlvat river, and “ Urghun” lower down on the «ime bank. This is 
totally incorrect ; for Sih-Ruuza’h, ns previously nieiitioned, lies on the other side of this great range, and the 
Tonchi rfee.s some fifteen miles north-we.st of Urguii,and passes that place some distance on the west and soutli. 

Klphiiistouei who is very much out occasionally in his descripfion of these more distant parts, stiys, “Siriii'za, 
•“ Oorghoon, and Wanna, have been described as descending in stages to the Gomiil, which bounds them on tho 
south, and as sloping from the mountains of Solimaun westwards towards the upper coui*se of the .same river 
whiclk forms their western boundary.” Here he has fallen into great error, but his map shows how he haa 
done BO. There, the Gumul/in the upper part of its course, is made to flow too far westwards, and Urg&n ia 
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TJinge continues to run on, in tlic direction of about south-west, with several breaks in 
the chain, throwing out small spurs and minor parallel ridges of much lesser elevation, 
more particularly below or south of the Ah-Istddah. 

About the parallel of tlu; Ab-Istddah, north of Wddzey Khwu, and near the point 
where the road by the Gumul Dara’h branches off to the left to Kandahar and Kaldt-i- 
Ghalzl through ’Usms'm’s Gorge, described in the Ninety-fourth Route farther on, the 
great western range of IMilitar Sub'rndn or Koh-i-Siyah becomes disturbed, and begins 
to throw out comparatively low ridges in the direction of south-u'cst towards the 
western range of the Koh-i-Surkh which flanks it during the whole of its course, and 
with which it becomes mixed up, on the west as on the cast. Oue of thes(; ridges, the 
first or northernmost, Elphinstone calls the Torkaunce, others style it Karatagh, 
and, in some of our maps, we have a stream rising in it, which falls into the “ Kishaiii ” 
river of the same maps, which is called therein the “ Karatagh R.” The first of these 
names is merely Elphinstone’s w'ay of writing Tor Karni, which, in Pus’hto, signifies 
Black Stone, or Bhutk Rock mountain, Tor Ghar,* or Koh-i-Siyah ; and Kard Tdgh is 
merely the 'J'urkish equivalent of the same words.f Lower down towards the south 
tin ‘sc ridges also become disturbed, and they get much mixed up, as on the cast or 
Indus sid<!, where the two ranges bond towards tlie west, as already (lescrihed at j)age 5. 

I have previously mentioned above, and in several other places, that tin; Koh-i- 
Siyah or range of Mihtar SuHman is flanked on the outsid<;, more or less, on all four 
sides, from the Iiulns on the oast, to the Tariiak on the west, and from tin; river of 
the Kurma’h Dara’h on the north, to the ])lain of Kachchlii on the south, but, as this 
may not bo quite so clearly understood as I should Avisli it to be willi I’egard to the 
western flauk, I may first mention that the Pus’hto and Tajzik words for red are 
eonstantly occurring in the names of these parts; namely sdr (the feminine form of 
which is saru'h) in the former language, and mrkh in the latti^)'. 'J'lie Turkish 
oquivalojit of Kob-i-Surkli W'ould be Kizit 'ragh or JJldu 'I’agli, which wo also havti.J; 

On the oasterii or Indus side we have the addition of the Hindi names Ibr both 
ranges, red being rdtd; wdiile farther south again, even on the wcsterji honiidary of the 
Siw-istan province of Thathali or Sind, we have the same rcfei’cnce to the j)0(!uliar 
colourof the red range, in Koh-i-Lakha and Jjakhi Range. Tin? number of Suilsk Rnds 
and Surkh Abs, and their Pus’hto e(|uivalonts likewise, cannot have escaped uoiico. 

Elphiustom; is probably the only European Avritcr who has referred, indiroetly, to tlio 
western range of the Koh-i-Surkh, as Avell as to tho cross ridges of the Koli-i-Siyah 
aboA^e referred to. Tin? names ho licard from his Afghan inlbrmaiits were Pus’hto, 
and AA'crc the exact equiA^alcnts of the Tajzik names. He says (Vol. I., p. 1(5(5), “The 
“ Solimauny range is described as being composed of a hard black stone. Tho next 
“ range is a red stone equally hard.” Again he says (p. 173), “There only vemaiti to 
“ be immtioncd tAvo range's of hills, one; of Avliicli commences to the south of Karra- 

haugh [Kara-Btigli], at no great distance from the Paropainisan mountains, and runs 
“ parallel to the left bank of tlic Turnuk [Tarnak], almost to the 67" of east longij^dc ; 
the other range; begins nearly Avbe're the first ends, and runs cast.” [Ho has inverted 
it: this is the; otl'shoot from the Koh-i-Siyah I have just noticed as thrown out 
from the Avestcru range toAA^ards the Koh-i-Surkh.] “This range is calleAd Soorghur 
“ to tho Avest, and Te)re Kaunee ['forkaunee before] to the east,” etc. 

He is correct in his observations, but does not begin with bis description far enough 
nortliAvards. Tho Ave;stern part of the range of KoU-i-Surkh really commences from 


laiil down iniK’li too far to tlie t*ast. If Ur^un sloped to the west, it is Tcry clear that the Tonchi, wliicdi rises 
iiortli-AVe.'^t of it, and passes it on the south, could not flow ms/wnre/jf which it iloes; hut them, Elphinstone 
dors rmt appear to ha ve hwwn of the eristence of such a river, although so well informed on many points, and 
gtJiuH’ally very correct. 

* As 'I'or (vliar is Ihe l*ns’hto equivalent for the lajzik Koh-i Siyah, and is not so well known to us as to 
the Afghans, I need not always repeat it, only when occasion requires. 

I 'file country having been lior centuries under the sway of Turkish sovereigns, and Mughal Hazarahs 
having held the districts up to the main western range of Militar SuUman, down as far as the Piishang Dnra’h, 
where Turkish nam(‘s arc still to he found, it is not astonishing to find Turkish as well as Tajzik and Afghan 
names therein. 


J >Vlmt Elphinstone in hi.s work and map calls the disti ict of “ Hallataugb,’* is nothing more than tho hilly 
tract of Uliin Tagh (Ihibar Badsliairs Ul;i Tagh), the Turkish interpretation of Tajzik ‘‘Koh-i-Surkh,^’ and 
Afghan “Sur Gluir,” where the two ranges hieconu; mixed up. it is a curious fact, unnoticed up to this day 
l)y any other writer, I helieve, that we. have hero the names of the two ranges in three languages, but, in our 
they have heeii iMixed up into a delightful jiindjle, because the compilers did not know thbse languages^ 
and could not toll one Iroiii the other, nuis, in those three languages respectively, w^e have the main western « 
range of Mihtar Sulimau ealh'd Kara Tagh, Koh-i-Siyah, and Tor Ghar or Tor Karai; and the other, UUui 
Tagh, Jvoh-i-Siirkh, and Sur (;har« On the side of India, in jdacc of the Turkish names, wo have the Hindi ; 
ones, Kald Paha)* and Kdta Pahar. ‘ 
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tlie Sara’h Tljza’h, mentioned at page 454, and there it is mixed up in great confusion 
with the Koh-i-Siyah, hut, lower down, a little west of the Kulaghu,* where it separates 
Shil-gar from Zurmat, it becomes clearly defined. It then runs in the diwjction of 
south-west, and bounds on the east the dara’h or valley of tin* Gbaznin river, which 
pierces it on its way to the Ab-Istadah, and bounds the dara’h of the Tarnak I’iver 
on the east throughout tlic whole length of its course, down as far as Dih-i-Nau, 
between eighteen or nineteen miles before tlic junction of thi; Arghasan \vith the 
Tarnak, about eighteen miles south-east of Kandahar. Tlicre, having thrown off a 
few waves, so to say, of minor (dewation and extcait towards Kandahar, the range 
bends towards the south-east, where it likewise bcc-oines considerably disturlied in its 
course in that direction, and is crossed by the range known to us as tin; Khwajah 
Amran, the southernmost point of wdiich, a black, serrated ridge, w hich juts down south- 
west- w'ards fur many miles, and, immediately south of wlu'cdi the- lonCh of I’ushang 
leaves the hills and mountains, and enters the sandy plain of Shorabak, I look upon 
as the terminating ridge of tlic Koh-i-Siyah, or range of Alihtar Sidiman, in that 
direction. Then occurs that great derangement of the two ranges hounding the 
Afghanistan on the east and south, wdiich commences froni where Ihc'y began to liend 
westwards from Ihe Indus, as already described at page 5, and continues up to this 
point.t 

It wdll be thus observed that the Koh-i-Surkh, or Stir Ghar, or Ulan 'IVigh, runs 
most regularl}' outside the eastcnai and western slopes of the raiigi! of Mihtar Sulimau 
or Koh-i-Siyah ; and, that, while on the north it is not ipiite so clearly dcdlued, it is 
on the south, but, like the higher range, is the most disturbed and deranged in that 
direction. 


DitVerent portions of this w'cstern rango of the Koli-i-Surkh liave local names 
among the people, of <‘Ourse, almost every peak liaving a different one. Ulphinstonc 
calls tlu! upper or northern part of it the “ Mookoor mountains ” lieeause they an; near 
Mukur; and this jiortion appears in om; of onr nia])s as tin; “Takvi’’and “ Kliargaui 
mountains” in the upp(;r or northern half, and “Surkh Koh” in the southern ; in 
another map (of 1880), as the “ Taliri Jlidge,” “ Spinsak Hill,” “ Jurakann Hill,” and 
“ Khwajah ilal,” in the upper part, “ Khargani llidgo” in the middle part, and as 
“ Hills ” in the soutbern ; while in the latest Survey map (of 1881), the 

u])[)cr or nortlu'rn part appears under three ditferent name's of “ Azghavai,” “ Kargaua” 
^the Kliargani of the others), and “ Chuala,” the middle portion as the Soryiirh 
Hills,” and parts of the southern or lower portion umh'r sovi'ral separate names, one 
of wdiich is “ Toryurh Hill,” but tlu're is no general name given to the whole. 

It must not be supposed that these; two rang(;s do not e;rop out occasionally beyond 
tlu; points I have indicaleel as tiu'ir general e;oursc; for they elo so in many places, 
but they are tlien mneh disturbeil, anel much inixcel up. 'riicy are 1o be; seen eni the 
northern side of the; Spin Ghar or Safed Koh, where a ceuisiele'rahh; hranedi or olVshoot 
of the Koh-i-Siyah re;ache!s, anel overhangs the banks e)f the riven* eif Kabtd at l)a- 
ri'mtha’b, where it terminates in that elire;ction. In that vicinity, alsei, we lia\ e; another 
Surkh Ah, or Surkh lliul, or Tle>d llivcr, wliiedi is tiiigcel eif that colour to so great a 


♦ Turkish f(»r a Puss. 

t Outrain, in liis operations against the Glmlzis, passed down between the ridges of the Koh-i-Surkh ; and, 
afl(?r joining the Bombay column, which came from Mukur, at “ Kishani,’’ wliieli lie calls “ Kisliii,” tliey 
crossed the lirst olTslioot from the Koh-i-Siyah, by what he calls the “ Gooilan r.iss,” which, in I lie latest map, 
on the scale of four miles to the inch, is called the “ Jallii Kotal,” which two dilTerent names nder 1(» iIk* pass 
ov(U’ the ofl’shoot of the Koh-i-Siyah above ^^fe^red to, locally called the Ghundan ridge*. It is to the south of 
this, lliat, what appears in some maps as the “Karatagh R.,” signifying literally, tlio Koh-i-Siyali or 'for Ghar 
river, flows towards the south-west. This pass is described as low, but diflicult for guns. 

The force, subsequently, still threading its way among these oflshoots, reaclii*d “ Spiii*wai i ’’ [,syz/'// is the 
Pns’hto for white : the lust word is doubtful, ami is probably UY/fa/i], (Jut ram’s ‘‘ where, on a 
mound, are the ruins of an ancient city, from which halting place it k(*])t along the binl of what is called in 
the account of the route, the “ Surkhah R., to “ Khiidu Chaman,” north of,.‘‘Poli.” This Iasi mentioned 
place is, correctly, Poti, so called from a numlier of bluffs or mounds in the Barshor Jhira’h, potaey^ the 
singular form of the word, signifying “ a mound,” “ a blufl’,” n height,” “ a heap ol’ earth,” “ saiul,” etc. The 
next march took it to Kadani,” over what is culled the “ Surklmb range,” meaning the Surkh Ab, or Red 
River mountain range, the Sar-i-Soorakah of Outram, but, correctly, the Koh-i-Surkh referred to in the text 
above, the Sur ,Ghar of the Afghans. 

The next march took the troops to “ Tokirak ” (Tughrak, probably, after one of Kakar’s sons so <%*illotl), the 
“ Gikaruk*^ of Outram, who describes the last three marches, after leaving his Sir-i-Soorakab, as “ through a 
“ succession o^ mountains which, from their fantastic flgurcs, might bo likened to the ocean, petrified during 
“ a storm.* These were some of the other offshoots of the Koh-i-Siyah, mixed up with those of the Koh-i- 
‘Surkh. 

1 may here bo permitted to remwkr that 1 have never called the Siilimiln range ‘^the Sarkh-Kob/’ a» - 
MucGregor seems to supposci from his remarks at page 690 of bis Central Asia,*’ Part I. 

A 4 - 
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dcgwse, that, if a piece of white cloth ho dipped in its waters it turns it a red colour.* 
This red deposit, likewise, is brought down from that part of the Eoh>i-Surkh range 
through which it flows, but that portion of the range, in this particular part, is mixed 
up with the Koli-i-Siyah, and may be said to be inside it, instead of outside. 

Botli ranges show themselves every here and there on the route from Jaldl-abild 
towards Gandamak, and fartlier westwards towards Ilisdrak, and south-westwards 
towards Sara’h Tijza’h, mentioned at page 464. 

In the opposite direction again, ^ on the south-east or Indus side, both ranges are 
strangely confused, and the Koh-i-Surkh ditss away towards the Indus, and the plain 
of Kachchhl or Kachchh Gand-sibah ; while in the south-west direction, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kandahar, the Koh-i-Surkh range dies away in the red sandy tract 
towards th<‘ Arghand Ah or Arghand River, and t he Hirmand or llilmand, where the 
former river unites with the latter, and other tributaries. 

More towards the south, in the Fungi district of Kandahar, the ridges of the two 
ranges die away towards the banks of ttu; Arghasan and Dorhi rivers, near which, 
every here and there, a black ridge, or a black hill, may he seen standing apart, or 
mixed up with, and sometimes outside, the low red ridges or waves of the Koh-i- 
Surkh ; while, farther south, and south-east, beyond those last-mentioned red cliffed 
rivers’ banks, blatrk masses here and there protrud(‘ in solitary grandeur among 
the red polU or mounds of red sand, until all ar(^ lost in the desert, sandy, waste 
stretching away towards the lower coui’se of the Hirmand or Hilmand and Sigizstiin 
or Sijistdn. 

This extreme ^vestern or outer range, I may mention, is called by the general name 
of Sur Ghar by the Afghans among themselves ; while some, dwelling in the western 
parts of the Afghan State, who have been in constant inter<*oursc Avith the '^lYijziks, 
and 'I'lirks, the PilrsiAvans, as tluiy are sometimes called, and have a knowledge of 
Persian, when speaking in that language, also call the I’ange Koh-i-Surkh. 

The red colour of this range was noticed by several writers in the llrst .Afghan 
campaign, and, among them, is Doctor Atkinson, tluA Superintending Surgeon of the 
Army of the Indus. In his work, “ Expedition to Afghanistan,” page IJIT, nunarking 
on the route betAveen Kojzlak and ITaidarzi, he says, “ the road lies tlirough the space 
“ betAveen low hills of rod earth, without one particle of vegetation.” Tlum again 
(page 197), after pas.sing Mhkur and Chhtir Dili, he says, “ the mountains arc still of 
“ a reddisli broAvn.” 

I'hosc who haAT servial in the Lower Dera’h-jilt and in Upper Sind knoAV the 
remarkable colour of the different portions of this range, in some parts of Avhich the 
red colour is most vivid. 

During the Avholo length of its course in this direction, this main Avestern range of 
the Koh-i-Siyah or Koh-i-Mihtar Sulinuin forms' the eastern boundary of the Ghaznin 
State, including Pushang or Fushanj, as constituted in the time of the Ghaznin 
SAiltiins, the Shansabani Tajzik Sultans of Glnir, and under the soA'ereigns of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan, and of the house of Timiir. 

AATth respect to the Avc'stci’n sides of the two ranges, I shall have something more 
to say Avhen I come to describe the route's leading from Kabul tOAvards Ghaznin, 
Kandahar, and Piishang or Pushanj. 

Tlu' peak styled “ Kund ” in our maps, which, hitherto, lias always been laid down 
much too far to the north — some fifty miles too far, in fact — is really situated in 
lat. 30° 40' N., and long. 67° 29' E., and is distant from the town of Kwata’h just 
fifty-five miles. “ Kund,” I may mention, with short ii, and Hindi d, is used iii Hindi 
to express “ a pool,” “ a spring,” “ a basin,” and the like, but I rather think, from my 
information, that, instead of being called the Kund Peak, or Peak of the Spring or Pool, 
it should be styled the Kand or Kandab Peak, with short a, Avhich, in the Tdjzik, signifies 
“a cleft,” “a chasm,” “araA'inc,” “ a channel made by a torrent,” — the Peak of the 
Chasm or Cleft — since, in this locality, a Tsijzik term is much more likely to be used 
than a Sanskrit one ; for Jzoha’h, Jzob, Jzioba’li, or Jziob, is its Pus’lito equivalent, 
and the rivi'r of the JzohaTi, or Jzioba’li, or Cleft rises in it. The peak is generally 
capped Avitb snow, and must be from 11,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea leveLf 
It is tlie highest point of the Avestern range of Mihtar Sulimdn or Koh-i-Siyah in this 
direction. JJidow it again, or south-Avest from this f eak, the range continues to run in 
that diveetiou for about ttventy-four miles more, hut it decreases in altitude, an4 
finally merges into the sama'h or open part of the Pdshang Dara’h, about* nine 


t The actual elevation, according to tbo latest ipiiaps, is 1 1,920 fect^ 


* Ste page 50, 
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south-west of the S’hor Ghundaey,* signifying, in Pus’lito, the B('es’ ov Ants’ Xest-like 
nil], immediately south of which the Surkh-Ab, presently to bo noticed, cuts its way 
into Ihvshang to unite with its lura'h or river bed. 

Many of the more prominent p(>aks and hills in this range, as well as in otbers, have 
various lo(;al names, which, in desea’ibing the general features, need noi, be .ill men- 
tioned, more parlicularly as tli(\y are, for the most pai't, almost unknown beyond tlieir 
immediate localities. 

Immediately .south again, or just three miles, and only separatial from it by a 
narrow dara’li running parallel to it, which is cutup by the bed of a tori’cnt, ealbal the 
Lorah of the Kakars, rises the lofty Takali-tii ridge, the highest point of Avhieh, giving 
name to the whole, is nearly as lofty as the ICand Peak.t It also runs exactly 
parallel to the main range, and finally merges into the opini country of the Dava’h of 
Kwata’h, about four miles north of that place. J 

’ffliis Takah-tii ri(lge,§ which unites with a long and elevated ridge running from the 
eastward, I eonsidm*, according to my information, to be ilic sonthernmosi jxiint or 
extremity of the Koh-i-Siyah or range of Alihtai* SuUm:iii, but the Kharlaka’f ridge, 
immediately south of it, may he eousidc^nMl lln* pivot in lhat direetiou. 

Immcdiatoly Avest of it, on the opjiosib' side of tlie loi'nli of the Kakars, tht> Koh-i- 
Surkh shoAvs itself in Iho niosl prominent manner, and of a vivid red e.olonv. mixed 
fit times Avith a Avhite clayey strata. Ll hounds ihe Dara’Ii of Pushang on the east; 
.‘Old lltrougli this low, red raiigi', the Surkh-.ib, and the lom'li of the Kakars. pierce 
Iheir way to nniti' with ilu' loruJlt or river of Pushang in iln* Dara’h of lhat nann'. 

'file Snrkh-.\b, Itc'd-Stream, or lied- Water, as its IVij/alc nanu' indieates, th 
nanu'. being Sava’b Aoba’h, is a eousidewablc feeder of the slri'am rtimiini;' 

Ptisban 
nanu 

bills, or lands, Avhiidi bave. been cbannelod by a mountain lorri'nl.^f Tin' Snrkb-.\b 
takes itsi-ise in tlie little dava’b of Kalian, ** imraediatidy south of the Kand peak, and 
.sovith-\\e.si of thi*. Mihtarzi KoUil, which loads from the Pushang Dara’Ii into the. 
Dara’h of the dzioha’h or .Tzoha’h, and marks the houndary hotwoen tln.'m. 'I’liis stream, 
after uniting Avith another braiKdi, knoAvn locally as the Toga’i, from tin' east, and 
several small feeders fartJier soutli, unites Avith the waters of thi^ Pushang /<>/•«’/* in 
th(' middle of t he last-naiuod Dara’h. This Suvkh-Ab, from the ijnantity of red earth 
it holds in solution, Avbich is brought into it by its feeders whiidi come from ditVerent 
parts of tb(>. Koli-i-Surkli range, is of a colour deep enough to tinge the loi-fiHi, of 
Pushang for a considerable distance on its course toAvanIs Shorn, bak, and even to 
(loloiir the rocks and stones in its conr.se, wherever it toucln.'s tlunn, Avitli a eovia ing of 
vivid red. 

Into this navroAV dara’b of tlui Siirkli-Ab roads open from the Jzioba’lv or .l/oba’li, 
llie ib'iva’b or Eora’li,'} j* Talor Tahi’li, and Tsoi i.ali {I'nl. Cliotiali), Zawara’li, andSmalau 
Dara’bs, Avhitdi lead int o Pushang, and fart her westAvards to Kandahar by tlic 
GAVjijza’li,J;j; {vnl. Gvvaja’li). also called the Spina’h Tijza’b,§§ and Sluitar-Gavd.ina’li ; 


e I’us’lito 
Ml Ihe 


liaiig /mvd//.] ’[’bis latter Avord is not, as has been bitberto supposed, tie' ])roper 
e of any vi\er, but is, literally, like lor and lor hard, the Tajzik for deeliviiics of 

1 1 1*1 1 I 1 1 1 1 . ± • 1 * I mr nil / 


This nppoMrs as ‘‘ Sluir "iimlni ” and “ SliarjiruiKlai in the maps. Jl. is 7,7().!> liM't above tlu.’ S' .m i« vc1. 

t The elevation of Ihe Takali-lii peak is laid ilown a.> 11,37»') feet above tlie sea. 

:j; Kwata'Ii itself, it innst: he remembered, lies very hii^h, at an elevation of o,6()4 feet. I am iialehte.il to the 
new map of “ IWt of Soullieni Afghanistan with the adjoining portion of lijilnehi.^tan ” for these eL vations. 

§ This iiaine, 1 think, sliould be, correctly, Takali-tan, a Taj/.ik eomjxiiiiul wonl rebaring to il< double- 
peaked, or double-hewled formation. 

|j This strciiin iij)pe}irs in Wilson’s map as tho ^‘Lora UivcM*,” and the Surkh-Ah, in a dotled lin.;, in the 
>111110 manner as the routes are put in, as “ Snrkli Al>,” but, in the late.^1 Survey map, the latter is e.dled the 
“ Surkhab R.,” and the main stream above or north ol’it is styled the “ J^•.<hi^ Lora,” and below or >f>uih of it 
again, and during the rest of its course, the ‘‘ 1 a - ra K.” 

If The word lor is also used at times to signify a flood or torrent, as well a.s tlu' bed of a torrent, 'i'ho words 
are not Piis’hto, but ohl Persian or lajzik. 

“ Kan” of the most recent maps. 

tt There is no “ h in the first sylhible of this word, .and it oidy becomes Jlorcy by inflection, const qucutly, 
as in the “ Historical and Descriptive Kepoil on the Districts of Thal-(!fliotiali and llarnai,” by 
Surgeon-Major 0. T. Duke, lato Assistant to the Govern or-denerars Agent in Bilue.histun ” (to which f shall 
have, frequent cause to refer), is (|inte incorrect, as is also “ Bori ” uikI ‘‘ Ihiri of others. In the same way, 
the name of Tal, or as the Afghitns write nnU cjill it, Tala’h, bccaiiso the word is feminine in their lungungc?, 
has been incorrectly written “ which is a Hindi word for a flat, santly, waterless tract of country which 

'I’al or Tnla’h iSrUot, hut the latter wonls are Pus’hto. Elphinstono writes it Tull.” 

tt At page 24, note t> of this work, a final “ r ” was added to this word in the printer’s proof, which, 
although twice struck out, ayivs paased over. The first two Sections, the fii^st particularly, have not been 
printed as correctly as I should desire them to be, not a single peculiar letter having been attended to, and. 
many corrected errors passed over. Both Sections might be pf^rectly reprinted. 

§§ Spina’h Tijza’h, zneane, in Pns’hto, a white upright piec^hf rock 6r monolith rather flattened at the sidea 
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the llogh.Miii ; the Man Dara’h, or Mandarak, or Kojzakh/’"' or Fushanj, or Pushang, or 
Panj-Ikadrah, as it is variously callcul ; and tiio Hoghrah Pasjjcs; and, hy the Tobali 
plateau, to Kandahar, and Kalat-i-Ghalzi hy the Karji-tu Pass. 

A little to the east of the Kand j)eak, and beyond the Mihtarzi Kolul^ which is 
7,000 feet above the sea, the I’iver of the Jzioba’h or JzobaUi I)arah rises. It flows 
in the dirc(‘tion of nortli and (\ast b(?tvvceu long spurs or arms, or ratlior, cross ranges, 
of lesser (devation, thrown out in that din'ction from the main western x*ango of 
Mihtar SnUmaii. At its eomineneement tlie dara’li through whi(‘li the river of the 
JziobaMi finds its way is very narrow, and for some twcmty-llvo miles is not more than 
from tliroo to Jive inil<\s broad, hut it subsequently widens, never to any eonsiderabJe 
('Ktent, however, near the junction of its river with the Gumul.*;- farther south- 
wards, again, other similar offshoots, also of eoTisiil(u\al)lc length, jut out frr)m the 
main range, (\aeli with its own cross rang(5s or ridges and spurs of lesser (h'greo, and 
with gajis or openings ])etw('on, through which ani roads or tra(*ks of greater* or 
lesser diflieulty, leading from oik; dara’h to anotli(;r. One of tln\se long olfshoots 
separates the Uiira'h or llora’h — that is to say, the 'Cable liuiul, or Elevated Plateau, as 
the word, which is not a propei* name as supposcMl, signifies in the Afghan ]anguag(‘:j; 
— of the lvaka»;s, from the Dara’li of the .fzh)l)a’h, fhe Snialan or Pa'i Dara’li from the 
Bora’h, and tin; fatter from 'Cal or 'Calah and 'I'sotialf, nwd also the Smalan from the 
Zawara’h Dara’h,^ through ('ach of which dara’lis roads h ad from vrest to east. 

lletw(‘eri tliosi; long(*r branch ranges separating tlu‘ dara'lis nam(*d above', excepting 
that ol* I lu' J/lobadi, II smaller ri(lg(‘s or minor ranges of low hills (.ccasionally inter- 


im* and 4.M), arul Tajziks intercroL it by calling it Snfcil Sang. (Ji'iisotjin ntly, this pass is soiiic- 

jiiin*s callcjl iho. Spina li Tij/a’h, iis well lU S:ite<l Sang, Slnilar Ganl.-vna’li. :nnl Gwajzsi'h l*ass. 

Mac(ircgor ialls into groat error respecting it, ami makes two passes of it. In one place in his (hi/s ttoer, 
Kart 11., he calls it “ Ghwaj — a pass over Iho khoj«4i Ainran range in Alghiinistan, Avhicli is sahl to be ihc 
** most level ainl best of tlio roatjs over that range/’ In another placvi he has, - pass in 

“ Afghanistan escr the Khqjeli Amr/in range, soiUli of the Kohjak It wa.- not (‘\Vn rceonneitrcil 

by the Army <«f tlie Irnlus.” 

In the latesi niajvs of this part, ajnl gazetteers, the Safeil Sang, Saiig-i-Safetl, or Spina’h 'i'lj/a'Ii appears 
nmler the unintelligible names of Spintuzd ” ami '* Spintlj/ui'' 

* The Ko/ija/i i)f MaoCiregor, which is incorrect, ami Koj/iah\'" Kozhahy^ and Kliojuhy' are 

etpiallv so. "rile lv<»|zakli or Fiislianj hotaty etc., is, certainly, that taken l>y the Pron e. Alniiiinnnad-i* IVira- 
Shukoh, tVoni ibe fact of its also being called the Panj-lbulrah Kotoi by tln‘ historian:^ of Ilumavun l»;'ulshal/s 
reign, and the. .'taienn*nt of JbuHor Atkinson, tin- Siii>erintending Siirgeim of the-^Vrmy of (he Imlus, as to 
some peculiar trees growing ihcrein. lie says (‘* Expedition to AfgliaiiisUii,” pag<! 145) At tlie foot of 
*• the bills Oh each sidr of ns, going np iIk; pass, were regular vnws of middling-sized trees, of a similar form 
to those ill the I lohin Pass, with thick silvery trunks, and a round body of foliage. In .several parts they 
*• wore very iniineroiis, but .still in line, and gave an idea of former care having been taken in embellishing the 
‘•ground/' 'fhese trees are, if I mistake not, the species calle<l the silky cotton, the 'lajzik naine cd’ whicli 
is hndraft. "I’he Iiills around are, every here and lh(*re, also clothed with the tree proiiucing tin; }'rnit. called 
‘‘ .s'A/icy,” ami whieli ln?c is knonn in Pus’lito as “ f/a s/tjto wann'hy' or mastic tree. 

t I notice, with some surprise, that the. Surveyor Gemnal, Lieiucmuil-Gcneral J. 4.’. Walker, oven in 
his very latest map, <-oulinues to make ilie “ Zhohr as he writes the name. How through the Wahwa Pass into 
tiu* l)(?ra’h-j.il, altlioiigli, in the Indian Allas m.ap, It is (;alled the Vihowa 1\.’^ Uroadfoot, who saw it Jialf a 
omitnrv ago, says, that the “ Zhohtd^ and •* (jornal” meet between 'fora Dabara and Gatkal (“ Kolfjhai"' of 
WalktVs map id' Central Asia), lie .siiy.'^ : — ‘‘After this llie hills on each .side hraneh oh', lea\ing an uii- 
“ dulalitig plain in which the Gonial is met hy the Zhv.he, Tliis slrearn, .‘30 yards widi^ ami one foot deep, is 

“ Iarg(*r tinui the Ciomal At 11 miles is a small date tree, .standing on a spot cidhal Postidvach, 

“ where hu’gc caravans usually halt that iliey may drink of the Zhohe water hetbre cio.^siiig Gliwalari [».<?., the 
‘‘ Ghwayi Liiri Pass]/’ 

:J; Bora’ll, sonn*times ])rououiiced Bura’h, hut the tir.-t mode is most correct, .signifii-s, in Pus'Jito, “flat 
“ mountain land/’ “table land,” “a flat tract on a. mountain side,” “ an elevated plateau.” 

§ r ileserihed the meaning of this woril, whieh Walker in his ma[i calls Jaw? 4 r, in not© J, page* G, but 
Surgeon-Major O. "r. Duke, who aiipears to have been .surrounded hy Hindus, considers that the Word is 
ZawetTy liccanse “ ///c majfmtu of names of plavt.s in this pari of the world [Southern Afgliilnislaa is rcreiTcd 
to], haw a J/Indn orif/in.'" Perhaps lu? can say in what Jliinlii dialect “ Zawar” is used for such u meaning 
as he n-ssigns to it, and where it is to be found, lie has certainly given a Tliiidu name to Tal, whicli he styles 
“ I'liar* ill soihe. places, and*‘ Thull^' in others, whieh is not a desert waste. “Bhori,” too, should ho spelt 
Bora’ll or Buru’li. 

I; (Jne writer tells us that the name of this dara’h is “ said to be derived,"* but lie does not say by whom, 
front the Vashtn word ozun or o.Tiin,” ii rpicer cfwnhiuatum of Ictteis, certainly, “meaning ‘long,’ and the 
“ title is a]»i.r(»priate.” Most darah’.s are long, not this one solely. 

Unl'ortiinulfly for thU theory, th(? name of flic dara’h is writtcrx Jzoh or cTziob, etc., with J, wliicb is 
(M|uivalent in sound to soft French and to in the Engli.sh word “pleasure,” and neither stands for 
“ zh ” nor “ jh ” “ nor “ z ” nor “j.” That Jzoh or dliiob can be made out of ujzd is wholly iw)|> 08 sil)le, and 

iht‘ latter word is, moreover, written with a totally diflerent k'tter, namely j , which is tdso different in sound 

from J ; and us ujzd is, in itself, an adjective, how can an adjective be made fcoin an adjective? To pro^ 
nounce on the dtu ivation of words a pcreori ^houM know the written form of a language at least. 

As the 'word in question is neither “ Jkob," Zhobf* nor “ Zhohei' noi “ Zib^^ nor but Jacob dr 
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vone, which, he^in to incline northwards ; and, after tlic riv(T running tlirough the 
Boi'a’h Dara’h, from the west in tlie direction of cast for about thirty-six miles, turns 
abruptly to the south, the country immediately east, which is inhabited by tiio Kihtrdn 
Kdsi Afghans, begins to rise considerably, and these cross ranges to take a more direct 
northern course, and to increase in number, hut to lessen in elevation. They form, 
as it were, a waA'y, elevated, and somewhat rounded, table land — that is to say, 
depressed on the south and north, but very niucli less so in the latter diroetfon — until 
the corner is turiuid from west t(» north, Avhen the ridges or elevations bi'gir, lo merge 
into the southern portion of the eastern range of !Mihtar Suliman, Koh-i-Siyab, Kal:i. 
B«oh, or Kiila Pahar described in S(5ction Pinst,* which runs parallel to the Indus. 

The southernmost of these long cross ranges, or arms, running from west to east, 
which arc thrown out by the main weshani i*angc fowards the main castoni on** of this 
mountain system I have beern endeavouring to explain, separates the fru'- Afghdu- 
istan or Afghan country from the Baluchistan or Baliich c-ountry, and is tlankcd on the 
outside, like those? (m the west and cast, by the numerous ridg(.*s ol‘ the Ivolr-i-Surkh, 
Siir Ghar, Bata Boh, or llata Pahar, whi(*h mountainous tract formed the nuthdll or 
district of which Siwi was the chi('C towJijf and other ninhdlla or districfs of the 
Multan Sdbab, great part of which are now liehl by the Maris, Bugbt is, Lngban's, 
and some other Babich tribes. iVs 2 weviou.sly lixplaiued in Section First, the farther 
the main eastern range of Mibtav Sniiman runs southwards, Avith a slight i)iclination 
to the Avest from flu? parallel of Ilavand downwards, the, more dist urbed if; and the 
Koli-i-Surkb become, and, in some places, lln'y are mixc'd together in rude eon- 
fusion. Farther Avest, lioAvcvcr, from the iwint Avliore tlu; river of tlic Kaiai' Bora’ll, 
having j);tss;‘d to the soutliAA'^ards bi'twccn Tal and 'I'sot iali,:i; (bms towards tli ' soulli- 
Avesl ill tin; direction of ]Mitvi, both ranges again become', comparatively, inor.' regular. 
The stream in question, afti?!' running south from Mitri, is eit.lu'r expended or lost in 
the thirsty soil of Kacliehli Gand-iihah, hut, in time of Hoods, part rif its waters, 
incvc'ased by its feodiirs in the Koh-i-Siy.ah, ha\e been known to reaidi tin Munelmr 
lake, Ai est of Siw-istan, or SiliAvan, in Sind. 

'file dilVorent branch ranges of the Koli-i-Mihtar Snlimiin or Koh-i-Siya!i, Avhicli 
[ ha\ e thus been d(?scrihing, may he termed the four walls of a vast iri-eguiar jiaral- 
Iclogram rising iqi from the tracts around. Its eastern, and one of its longest sides, 
runs from north to south, Avith a slight inclination to the AA'Ostwards toAA'ards its lower 
end ; Avliile the opposite one, Avlu’idi is the longest of all, runs on the aA'eragi', from its 
extrc'nu' nortlu'rn jioiut, in tiu? direction of sontli-Avest or very nearly so. 'I'he uppei'or 
norOu'ru side, extending from the Mi-yandzey l/tri (thas’liaey towards Tal orTala’Ii,^ on 
the river of Knrma’li, runs in a direction nearly south-east, and is the narroAvest of 
all ; and the Ioaa'ci- or southern one runs from west to cast Avilh a slight bend south- 


Jziol), nn<l soinotimt's or fFzoUi'h, iht* loininino forms of* tlu*. first, 1 mny niciitioii tiiat thi> I’nsMitoworl 

im‘Uns, ii (‘hiisin, lissiiiT, and the like: and, as Iwforcj iiientioiicd at dfJO, Katnf, the iiaino ol 

the ])(‘uk near wliidi it rises, is tht» t'ainc, mL*:ujin;!; in tlm Tajzik tlialect. 

^ In liis intt'rt'.-iling aeexamt of Uu* IJouto.s betwoeii India and (kimlabar.” oonlained in tlir •* IVocoodin^s 
llu* J^iyal (Ico^nipln’t-al Soei<'ty ’Mor April, 1880, Mnior-General Sir M. Biddiilpli calls this part iho 

Sahara 7 W;/,*' but Fnkrd it.sclf .si.^niHp.s “ a plain/’ also a dasert, or iiiKMiltivated tract, in lli** hm^^nago iti 
which the pi'oplc of the cmintry tlirotijrh whicli he passed coiniuiinicated with him or his interpret, r, and wJiioli 
appears to have hotm mistaken for a iiropcr name. 

MacCircf^or calls this ;*reat, iindnlatin«f, and eleviited plain the “ Salira iy/Z/c//.*' Klphinstora* mentions it 
as boinj; conti<;!;uoiis to tlie country of the Shcranis, beyond the Snlimiin mountains. The ti in t to which 
this name is applied is very extensive. 

t Siwl WHS one of the mahdlls of the sarkar of Kakhar, one of three foriiiinjr the Shhah of Miilian. Siwi 
was never call(»d “ Sewistan,” us I have shown farther on, and also the cTror which has led to its a))pearing 
under such a name in some maps. Tin? Slwi district was much more rxlcn.sive in former and while 

the districts west and north of it, and those north-east of it, iiicludin;; Tal and Tsotiilli, b(*Ioni;e<l K* Kandahar, 
those immediately ea.st of it fornied otJier mnhdUs of the Mnltan Snhali. Sjwi had nothin‘s wliah ver to do 
with Siw-istan, which latter was a totally diilbrent sarhaVy inul lay south of Jhiklikar of the JMultan .Shhah. 

J Viil. Chotiali. I may mention, once for all, that Hiudushinis and other Ibreigners who eanimt iironoiiiice 
or realize the sound of Pus’hlo invariably use the P(*rflian “cA” for it', just in the same way as those who 
cannot pronounce the Pus’hto “ r??,” use Persian or Hindi “ a for it, and setting tlicmselv(‘s up as autho- 
rities, presume to style others, who can pronounce the eorreet letters, “ijcdantic” for so doing. Lumsdeu 
seems to have noticed the true sound, although In? did not write it quite (mrrectly. He writes it *• Sotiali.” 

Tso^, in Pus’hto, signifies “ attack,” ^ onset,” ‘‘charge,” “sally,” “ sortie,” “ raid,” “foray,” oic. I am 
unaware of the real derivation of the word, the First syllable in the name of this place, but ydlaey is a particle, 
one of several, affixed to nouns of this kind to make adjectives of them, thus, /r/a^, “war,” ” Imtllo,” 

“ \^arlike,” “martial:” nantjy “honour,” “reputation,” nang-ydlaeyy “ )ionoui*ablc,” “reputable.” In 
this instance, yalaey seems hardly adaptable to tsot. My Glialzi Mulla always wrote Tala’ii along with 
Tsotiali, thus — Triia’h-Tsotiali or Tala’h 1'sot-ydlaey, 

5 This place, too, on the maps is misspelt Thai.” There is no ihal there auy more than at the place wrpngljr 
called by the same name west of Tsotidli. 

B 
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wards, but is very much broader in proportion than the northern side. Tlie whole 
irregular parallelogram is, therefore, something in the shape of a schooner’s mainsail, 
which is about the nearest simib; I can give, the easterji being*' the mast side, and the 
uorth(;rn side the top, the whole, roughly speaking, extending about: seventy-five miles 
in1)readth on the north, oiu* hundred and seventy-five miles on the south, two hundred 
and fifty miles long on tlu; east, and three hundred miles long on tluj west.* 

The immense spae(! enclosed between tbes(! four boundaries thus explained, though 
less in elevation than its 1)oundary walls, is of much greater elevation than the tracts 
of country outside! tlu'm ; and this intoirmediate space is u hat is known as the pn^hf 
or back of the Koh-i-Mihtar Suliman or Koh-i-Siyah, t he general name aj)plied to the 
whole by the 'lYij/ak pcoph;, but is known as Kesah Ghar, or Kasi Ghar, Slui-iil, and 
Shu-al Ghar, and by some other mimes to tin; Pns'htiins, or Afghans, and to the 
Ealiielus and Hindi speaking people, as Rob, K.-ila Roh, and lv:ihi Pahar.f Tlie upper 
portion of this int(!rmodiate space again is nuudi more elevated than the lower; there 
is a depressioji in the middle^; the north-western ])ortion is higher than the north- 
eastern, and th(‘ south-westeni than, the south-eastern, tlu' general run of the country 
being from north-west to south-east , but the p;irt nortliof the Giimnl, where that fiver 
runs from west to east, is more! mountainous than the soutUeni i)ortion, and Avheri! tlu! 
Gumul Hows towards tlu! Indus this depression is greati'st, as ttu! run of the dilf<‘rent 
rivers plainly indicates. This depression becomes sensibly apparent in descending the 
itotfd between tin! halting place, of Anga-Shah-i and that of the 'roda’h-China’h, on 
the route from Gha/iuJi to the l)era’h-jat by tlu' Ghwayi Lari Ghas’liacy, when' 
the f/arm-nir or hot (dimate comnu'iices. These places will be again n'ferred to 
farther on. 

Is orth of the G nmul, likewise!, Avhere it begins to find its way through the great (iastern 


^ El|)hinst.oHO (('aubul, Vol. I, ]>. say?, “tlu; iioi’Ui«‘rh point in the raiij^o of Solinisiiiii is Snn’Mid 

Coll,” but, at paj^c 1G*J, hu says, that, “ tlu; ran^o ol’ Solinuuin (loinini iicos at tlu; lofty luoimtnin which lui*^ 
<leriv(‘il tlu* iimiio of SufTsiid Coli, or White Moiinlain, from tlu* suow with which it is always . 

“ From SullViitl Coli, tlic hi^'lic.st vi<l;;e of the ranine rnii.s south-soiitlM ast, ami jia^sea tliroiiL*;!! tlic Jaiijrc country , 
noar lluvyooh [Iri-ah], twelvt; milo.s soiilli of which it is ]»icrceil hy the river Kooruui fKiiriua'Ii j. It then 
•* proc(‘ 0 (ls 111 a soutliorly diroction, and forms the mountainous country of the Jadraiins, which cxti-uds to the 
southward of lai. dl iiortli. Tlius far tlu* ctjurst? of the iidi;c is snhjt?ct to little douht. Fn>iu the ffadranh 
** country, its direction, ami (*vcn its continuity hoconie more ipu'stifdiahlc ; hut. as it i.s cortain tlial ln;>:li hills, 
which it takes tw«» days’joiirneys to pas.s over, anMTu.'<M*<l hy lravclli*r.‘^ fnnn Kanui*cp»orrniii [Karni'draiu ] 
to Oovi^hoori [I'l’^unJ, W(* may saf(*ly conjecture that this is the rul^c in c|iu*stion.” . » . . 

Here lie is in f^rent error, and a "lance at liis nui]i will sliow that iu* has "ot the hi"h(*st raii"c of tlu* ca.stcrn 
Snllni;iii too far west, and tliat In* lias coniiiH'd with it the two cros> iid"cs [ liavo described as honndiii" the 
vallev of the Tonclii <'ii the north and south, which ran"(*s lu* brings down alnio.^t iluo south i.o near wlicrc the* 
river of tlu* rizioha'h unites with tlu* (Junnd. This error may havt; (‘ansed oiuj «)i* two writers IfMuake ont of 
it a range which tlmv style tin* rushtu Mountains,” of wliicli more presently, hut which do not exist. I'ho 
]ourncvs of Vigne aiul Ih-oadh'ot, as wt*II as tlicsi? surveys J lia\c btam transiatiiig, elcarly show, that, at the 
point in question, Iheic an* iu» givjit ranges running down .straight from the Safed Koh. 

Elpliinstono continues ; — “ Its highest part (the Soliiiiauu range) Is undoubtedly iu*ar it.s coinmoiiccuient. . . 

Tin* jiart inliahil(*d hy the Wiiz('(*n*es [Wa/.iris] is prcihahly as iimcli rai.sc*«l above the surrounding country as 
“ that wliicli bclong.s In iln* »Iadrauiis : 1ml it.s actual Iu*iglit h inferior, as the* country at its base slopes much to 
“ tin* southward. In tin* soulln in part of the W'uzeeree country, where this range is ])asscd through by the 
•• Kiver Gomul, it is low in hotlj senses, hut it iIm's again in the Sheerauin*i; (rouiitry, and formsithe lofty uiouii- 
‘‘ tain of (.his.sav-Ghur TKasi ( Iliar], of which the Tukht Soliraaun,or Soloinairs throne, is the highest peak. , . 

'I'ln* <*onntry of the Zinnrr<*e.s is certainly ns liigh as most parts of Ciissay Ghiir, but I liave not the means of 
“ jiulging of tlu; height or chantcter of tlu? range to the southward of tliis point.” 

The north-western parts of tliis elevated region which 1 Imve been describing lise, on an average, from 
7.()(K) t»> 8,000 feet ahovt* tin* sea l(*vcl, and (he mountain walls from 10,000 to IG, 000 feet; while, iu the 
oppo.^itc; direction, on the sontli-cast and .south, hetwem .'sakln-Sarwar and Kwatali the land lies from .‘>,000 to 

0. 00() Feet above tlu* .S4*a, and the mountain walls from (i,000 to nearly 1 l,o00. Thus, north-west, at the Shntar- 
Gar<lana’h Ghas'haey, the licinlit is 10,000 feet, ainl tin* mountains around from 12,0(K) to L‘J,000. Theihrt of 
Knrmali is 4,GoO feet ab*)vc tlie sea, the I’uiwar Kolal S,G0(), Tal, or 'lala’li, on the river of Kurma’ti 2,250, 
and Ilannu 1276. Tlu*n, again, Gliaziiin is 7,7«‘50 feet above the sea level, Tazi 6,330, Kalat-i-Ghalzi 5,780, 
ami lyila’-i-Fath-nllah 3,920. 

Tlie great westt‘ni wall of the I\oli-i-?dihtar Snlimaii range.- from the ])art immediately sguth of Dobandi 
and tl’.e Shiitar-Gardana’h dow'ji to tiie Kami Peak and Takah-lu, from 13,000 to 7,500 feet. 'Fhen north-west, and 
immediately south, of Kwapi’li, gradually decn*a.M*s from wt.st to <^ast, from 11,140 feet to 7,000 or less. Thus, 
the Kqjzakh Pass is 7,380 feet above the sen, Spimi’h Tijzii’Ii in tlu* ( Jwaj/.a’h Pass 6,880, the Bar Ghal Peak 
11,410. Tin- Passes iM'twcen tlu; dzioba’li an<l the Bora’h from 7,058 t«) 8,457, the niountaiiis west of Man- 
grotha’h 7,970, the Mihlarzi Kofff/ into the Jzioha’h Ihini'h 7,139; while just liflow, on the south, Pii sluing 

1. s about 5,000 fret liight*r than tlu; sea level, Kalozi 6,392, Bagluio 5,000, Cliimjau 7,5(K), Kalii 4,100, and the 
so-called Sahra 4>r tahk* land, nn'ntioned at page 462, vaiies fiom 4,000 to 5,000 feet high. A little bc‘low this 
^igain, 'fal or Taln’h is 3,400, Tsotiali 3,500, Bar-kban 3,700; while still lower down townnls the south in the 
Koh-i-Siiikh, Kalian is 2,300, Nafusk 3,000, Dera’h oftlic Biightis 1,680, and l)a<J bar 750 feet above the sea. 

t Killa is Flindi for 'rajzik Siyah ; Uoh is tlu* vitiated form of Koh, used by the Balucbja? andPahay is the 
Hindi equivalent of Tiljzik Koh. The Koh i-Surkh, called TMtil Koh and Ihitu Pahar by the Baluchis and 
Hindis rcsptKdively, is a totally distinct range from the preceding. MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” Part 
p, 690 ; and page 5 of this work. 
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range towards tlio Indus, that range becomes somewhat disturbed, and bulges out, so 
to say, considerably to the westward, and meets the other cross iang(!s* |■|•om the north- 
west, which bound the l)ara’h of the Tonchi on the south, and separate the ]\[as’ud 
WazW country from Wtirna’li of the 1 Marti is, and the drainage of ilit' S’hatiy Gumul 
from tlie Tonchi and its southern ftjedei’s. This pari of tlie lvoh-i-.Mih(ar Siiliman, 
west of Makin and Karni-Gram of tlie AVaziri Karltirnis and Aor-Mars, rises to a con- 
siderable allitud^, one peak, known locally as Hit' Tir Ghal peak, is sot down Ity our 
surveyors as 11,580 feet high, or 280 feet liiglitr than the Takht i-Siiliinan wdiich gives 
name to the whole of this mountain systcm.f 

The dip of the tract contained within the boundaries I have mentioned is likcAviso 
proved by the rivers. Leaving out the Tonchi, and tlie Shainal of Ivhost on tln^ north, 
and the river of the Hora’h on the south, the whole of tin; others Avhich take their risp 
in or near the cast side of the great western range How from north to south, or from 
south-Avest to north-east, or ni'arly so, towards the great central depression ; while all 
those lising on its westeisi face flow sontli -west wards, and tind their w\ay into the 
river of Ghaznin,fall into the Ah-lstddnh, or unite w ith llie Tavnak, tin; Kandani, the 
Arghasan, the Dorhi, or other minor feeders of the llinnand or Udmand. 

The mountainous tracts lying l)('tw(!en the river of Knrina’hand the Tom-hi, l lirougli 
which tiu! Shainal and its tributaries flow , and likmvisc the dara'Ji or valley of the 
KcAva vivi'r, have been doscribiu! at pages to SO, 85 to 86, and at page 88. They 
are of grc'at (devation, t)(‘iiig much the same as the tracts on the north side of the 
Dara’h of Ivurina’h, while tliat in wdiich I he Tomdii flow’s, and that immediately lo the 
south of it, hetween Ihe 8ar-w’audcy Kolnt and Makin and lviirni-Gr:im are of similar 
elevation. 

The main wa'stern range of the Ivoh-i-Mihtar Sulimdn or Koh-i-Siyah, wiiich, as 
befori' staled, formed the natural eastern houndary of the Ghaznin territory in the 
time of tho Samjints, under the Sultans of the house of Salndv-'l'igin, and the 
Sliansahani 'lYijziks of Glnir, ami afteiavards, as a iirovinee, undm* tht' Klnvarazm Shahs, 
th(! soverodgns of the liouses of Chingiz and of Timiir, and likew'isi? (fartlier south) of 
the province of Kandahar under the Safawiah monarehsof J-ran, appears in our maps, 
books of travel, and gazetteers, under various faneifni names whieli it is iinu! should 
be cpiite set aside for a more coir(*ct om\ fl’lms, ilu! iijiper portion is styled 
“ the Mielielga Mountains,” “ Kiih-i-Jadran,” “ and “ Kiih Jadran,” and lower down 
“ Sar-i-Koli,” “ Khonak llango,” ami “ Khoiiak ^Mountains hut, in this instance, the 
range is more correctly styled “the. Sulimani Mountains ” in tin! map contained in tho 
“ Proceedings of the Itoyal Geographical Society ” for 1875), only, ranges of mountains 
never yet rau so rc^gularly as they do therein. Broadfoot, upwards of forty yiairs ago, 
took a much more correct view' of this groat rang(‘, and called it the Suliinan range, 
but, in some other matters respecting those parts, 1 am notable to agree with him as I 
am in this instaueo.J 

The general description given by the author of these surveys, which I have been 
describing in these “ Notes,” recorded at page 320, more than half a <;entiiry before 
Broadfoot’s journey, although conveyed in a few w'ords, is thoroughly correct regarding 
the range of Mihtar Suliinan, and may he again (pmted hero. lie says : — “ Tliis great 
“ range of mountains wdiich intervenes between Kandahar [and Ghaznin] ami tho 
“ Dera’h-jat, extends, Icngtlnvays, from [that is soutli of] tho Dara’h of Khaibar ami 
“ [the territory dependent on] Jalal-iibAd on the north, as far as Siw'i ami Dadliar on 
“ the south, a distance of just three hundred kuroh, and in breadth [at about its 
“ W'idost part], including its offshoots, one hundred kuroh ; and within those limits 
“ are numerous dara’hs and plateaus.” He thus considered and aiawmntcjd the 
western range as tho Koh-i-Sulimi'in as well as the eastern ; and he elsewdiere mentions 
(pages 72, 76) where the most w'estern point of the Spin Ghar or Safed Koh ter- 
minates, and (page 77) where the eastern range of Mihtar Suliraan or Koh-i-Siyali 
commences on the north. The intei*vcning space is tlic pusht or back connecting the 
whole system, and it is Avhat the Afghans or Pus’litanali styled Pus’h, Pus ’lit, Ghar, 


* Blit not the “ Pushtu Mountiiina or Central Sulimaui Mountains.” 

t J may ho. niistakeii, hut I venture to think that actual surv«*y will show that ‘‘ the Tukht ” is not the 
lowest of the two peaks, or, should it pro\ o to be so, the difference will be found very inconsiderable. Ste 
page 329. ^ 

J Tho idea of styling the whole of the upper or northern part “ the dadran range ” is absurd. Why not call 
'it the Mangali range, l^hausc the Jzandraims or Jzadrdnis are but a clan or sub-tribo of the Mangalis, and all 
the Mangalis (not “Mongols” as they have been called) dwell on and in the dara’lison either side. See note 
page 467. 
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Kesah Ghar, or ICasi Ghar,* Aiidali, Pus’litdn-Khwsi, and Shuh-dl Ghar, or Shu-dl, but, 
in modern times, it has been erroneously supposed that the two last names were applied 
more particularly to the mountainous tracts (only a very' small ])ortion) nearest 
to, and around, the Takht-i-Suliman, which gives the name to the whole, and the 
traditions respecting Avliich will be related in the account of the routes which 
follow. 

It is from the Pushto word Ghar — the Tajzik equivalent of which is Koh — that people, 
who did not IvJiow its moaning, forthwith located the Afghdns in “ tlie mountains of 
Ghor," ref(;i*ring to Ghur, tour degnjcs farther west, 'flie Dakhani historiau, Pirishtah, 
made the same blunder, olthough, in the introduction to his history, his own description 
shows that tln^ Ghar or tlui Afghanistan, as I hav(5 described it, is meant. His 
translators, Doav and Hriggs, (Jspeeially the lathn-, in conse([uence, contrary to 
Krishtah’s OAvn statennents, persishid in turning Ghuris, or inhabitants of Ghur, who 
were Shansabani Tajziks, and a totally distinct rac(‘, into Afghans. ; It is from the above, 
so-called, ti-anslations that all English writers, Avith scarcely an exception, derive their 
historical knowledge, eithei- because they cannot re\ad the original, or because a 
translation is easi(!r for them ; and, eonsequenlly, tin* .Afghans or Palans arc made 
dwellers in '‘Ghor” and are said to have* “come dmen from Ghor,” into th(?ir present 
seats, whereas they ba\o ])cen dwi'llcrs in the Ghar from tin; time they are first 
mentioned in history, bat, Avheu tlu'y increased imAumbei’, and found this mountain 
tract insaflicient to furuish them with a subsistence, and feuds began to arise among 
themselves in eonsoquciK'e, they began to spread OAit towards the Kandahar province in 
one dir'xd ion, and Pangas'b and Bannu in another, and they of course “cainc; doAAm,” 
not IVorn tlic territory ef Gbur, but from “the Ghar,” tludr ancient bomcr. They arc; 
mentioned as dwelling therein about the year 7811. (697-98 ^\.0.),t but Surgeon- 



“ cliief Sabaktaghin.” ITi? here rcf(‘rs to the Turk slave of tlm Santani governors, 
Sabuk-Tigin ; and with the overthrow of the GbazniAvi Sultans tin? Afghans had 
nothing AvliatoA'cr to do. 

In the map pnn iously notieed as contained in the “ Royal G(x)g)-ai)liieal Society’s 
“ Proceedings ” for January, 1879, among other singularly regular ranges of mountains, 
which, althongb j)retty looking on p;ipor, arc ofit.'ii imaginary, there is one very 
j)eeuliar JUiige Avbieli is made to shoot out straight toAvards the south from the Seklt 
Ihiiii jieak of llie Spin Gliar or SafedKob, through Kbost, and doAvii to Avitbin a short 
distaiux! of the junction of the IvAvandar river Avitli the Gumiil, without a single 
break in il, exetept Avhere the “ 'I'ochi ” river is allowed to pass through it, and .where 
a “ Spiclav Karye 1‘.” apj)ears farther south. This supposed range is entered in that 
map as the “Pushtu IMountaixs {boundary of Khoramu and India according to the 
“ naiices)." South of the Gumul again, and continiuul as far south as what is called 
the “Sanga” river, f inteuded, possibly, for tin; ri\er of Saugbar, are tin; Avords, 
“ Probable conl'mnalion of (he Pushtu or Central Sulimani Movniains” Wliere this 
information came from, 1 am, of (ioiirec;, unaAvarc, or Avbat is the authority for such a 
statement, but I never yet heard of such a range, nor liav(i I met with any mention of 
such hi aJiy native author. Sueli a rangi; as is there represented is purely imaginary, 
as time Avill sboAv. Some oiui appears to hav(5 got some confused idea of the Gahrd or 
Gahra’b range, immtioned and desc.-ribed at pages 78 and J.’iS, and turned it the Avrong 
way, or to have folloAved Elphinstone too closely in his mistake, previously pointed out 
iu note (|, page 462. 

The (devated tract or irregular parallelogram comprised within the ranges I have 
attempted to d{;st*ribe, is the tracd of country to Avhicli all historians from tlic time 
of the Baibaki and the Gardaizi (avIio dAvelt close to it), from the year of the IIijrah390 
(A.I). 3.000) doAviiAvards, have correctly applied the name of “ the Afghan-istdn,” 
because it Avas, and still is, as the oompound word signifies, the Jd-e (mbohi, or “place 
“ of concourse or assembly,” or “ place of crowds,” or “ place Avhere multitudes 
“ cougjTgatc,” and Avliero bisyurt-i-chizaha, or “ great numbers (of persons, animals, or 
“ things) assembled or collected together in one loeality or place,” of the Pus’htdnah, 


* See tlu: account of the A’zam Humayun and the Sunbal Niazis at page 336, also page 330. 
f See also “ Elliot’s Historians,” V ol. VI., page 567. 

J But which, in Walker’s map of Central Asia, appears as the “ Zhob.” 
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or Afghan race. In this, and in no other sense, is this compound lYijzik word 
applied ;* and the term is certainly just nine centuries old.f 

This int(‘rmediate rrfbuntain tract, as previously noticid, is also known to the 
Afghans under the name of pus’h or pus’ht, which Avord is no oth(*r than tlio IVijzik 
-vroxdi pnsht, signifying, the ba(;k, extenaor, summit, the ridge or back of a mountain 
range, which they appear to havi; adopted from that language. Tiie simple Icdter 
J‘ — “.<?// ” in such foreign words they change into their own pt'culiar — “ 6- V/,” which 
Pus’hto letter is pronounced by the Avholc of the western tribes, and a few ol‘ the 
casbirn, as “.yV#,” and by many of the latt(;r as but those unacciuaintod with 

Pus’hto do not realize it. It has a materially ditferent soiunl from th(' simple “nh"; 
and, from the outset of my Pus’hto studies in ISM), I have marked it in order to 
distinguish it from the other letler.§ This interim-diate space, which is also known 
as Kesah Ghar, Kasi Ghar, and Shii-al, or Slui-iil Ghar, is reall> llu? back of the great 
mountain range of Mihtar Suliinan. 'flic Afghati peoph* likewise call themselves, 
and T. may say, generally so, by the name of Piis’h-tanah, the ]dnral form of 
Piis’h-tnn,|l whieli latter Avord means “ an Afgiiaii;” beuce t liey deriAa; Ibis name 
from tAA'O Avords eompounded. lYtu, tlu; plural form of Avhich is (I'mali, in tbo 
Afghan language, means “abode,” “resort,” “nest,” cic., also “a birth-place,” 
“ a nati\m country and the two AVords mean, literally, “ dwellers on the hack, or 
“ humj), or exterior of tlu^ mountains,” “ the peoples whosi' abode is on the back of or 
“ eonvexily of the Sulimau mountains.”^!' Tlicy also, in place of the 'IVijzik allix of 
sldii or ifi/dii in the term Afghau-istaii, atlix the Avord k/ii'-d to Ihis’h-liin for the 
general name of their country, namely i*usMitiin-khAva, Avhieh latlev avoi.I iit I he 
Afghan language signilies “side,” “direction,” “ <|tiart<M‘,'’ “extremity,” “locality,” 


Taj/jks nnd Turks styled llipm Af<^lians, avIuIo llu*y ealled, and still r.ill, ili; iis.M'lvrs l*us'htanah or 
Vus'luanali. If wo uiako an Kinjlish pluntl from tho singnhir, L^u.^htdn, it \/il] Ke Pn.s'hirins. d’lu* |»<‘(>[)lo of 
India (.'ailed tliein Patan.s. 

t li lias Itreii said that “Afghanistan ” (as (lisfinct from the Afghan States i> a niodeni term ; hut, so 

far as 1 know, tliis has never lu'cii stated hy any one versed in any Muhaiuinadan lan';iia;ie, mneli less 
Miihanmnulan history. 

Mr. liellow, however, in his latest book, assures us tliat “ Al*>h{inis;la!i wji.'i In early limes known as Ariya 
“ Vartha to the Persians, and Arinna to the (Ireeks, aflc‘*wards a.s Khnr;'t.-;iii, and in recent time only as 
“ Af«:hanistan.'” Ifo al.<o mentions tlie “ <*.arly Alnhammadan Jiistorians" to [)ro\\‘ it, hnf they ai'* without name, 
lie is Cjuite mistaken, how(iver. 'I’lio name, Jis above stated, is mentioned hi>t!i hy Hailialvi and the (hirdaizi 
more than ei^ht hundred years a"o, in tin? Tankli-i-Firuz-Shah-i, hy Ikibar Padshah, and in ]iiiml>in-s of other 
works, ainl is applied to the same tract of ('ouiitry, and (o no other, down to tin? jireseni lime. I’ln- honndary 
of Khnra.san, as still known to the Afghans, will presently be mentioned. The Ar^^hanL^lan and tlie Afgluhi 
State are totally (lifTL-rent thinjrs, Eiipflisli writers, and they alono, I believe', have applied the name of 
Afghanistan to the Stale or territory under the rule of the Durrani liadshahs and Ihu Ihirakzi Amir.'«, nntl 
very incorrectly; for the greater ]iart of Me Afghanistan still remains iiide[)endenl. In no history will siieJi 
name he found applh'd to tlio Afghan State, or l<» Kandahar, the Zamin-i-Dawar, to (ihaznfn, llirat, (Jhur, 
Kabul, liangas’h, including Bagrain, otherwise Pas’Iiaur. Altliongli, at Ihe period when the A’in-i-Akbart 
was written, Akbar Puidshali held sway over the mrkdrs or ]>rovinee.s of Kandahar, Kabul, including (ihaziun, 
and Bangas’h, the Afgluinistdn 1 have hecai describing Avas nor under bis rule, only sueb tracts without as the 
Afghans i’or want of room had spread to, and in them liis sway was very nominal. 

:f Namely, the .septs of Khas’lu or Khak’lii and Ghan or Ghwariali Jvhel, lull it m'itlief (!oiivoy.s the .sound 
of “ hah ” nor kkh'^ 

§ Some of tlui numerous writers who, during the late Afghan rampaigu, contributed artic les to the Jourtuds 
and Mngtizlncs, have run away with tlie idea that this letter is merely Persian ^ wJiicli sonu' Afghan trihcK 
arc supposi?d to turn into Persian ^ but never was ther(5 a greater fallacy. One of tlii'se wiiler.s (“Journal 

“ of the Bengal Asiatic; Society ” for 1880), iu informing bis r(;ad(ir.s that the language spoken is “Pushto,” 
adds, in a footnote thereto, that “ ^ and ^ are convertible sounds in this laiajuage^^' whei i'as tiic hdter sa 

convertible is Pus’hto a totally dilferont and distinct letter and .sound, whicli the majority of Afghan® 
pronounce (the mark above the letter I gave to the Koman equivalent to distinguish it from flio Persian: 
or Tajzik “«A”) ; while the trilies about and north of Pea’hawar give it the harsher sound of “ Kh'* (so marked 
by me to distinguish it from the Tajzik guttural “A4”), all which maitors are plainly uientioncd in my Afghan 
Grammar. « 

II These names, among the Ivhns’hi and Ghwariah Khcl of the Pes’hawar district, a.s at present con- 
stituted, wlio, however, are but a minor portion of the whole Afghan nation, would pronounced Puk’h- 
tanah, and Pnk’h-tiin. 

^ From the fact of tlieir dwelling on the ridges and slope< and in the valleys of the Koh-i-Mihtar 
SuliniAn, as described above, the Afghdns ^re also known, both in India and other countries, as Sulinianis. 

The following is another of Mr. Bellew’s statements since ho has made IlindiiS of tlie Afghans. 
“ .By Muhammadans of Asia Minor and the Western countries, the Afghan is usually culled Sulemdni, 
‘‘ appirentl/froin the supposition that he dwells on the Sultmdn range of mountains. If sOy tim name is 
misapplied, for there are no Afghans settled on that range. It would appear more probable that the- 
natuo is connected with the ancient Solymi of Syria, who are mentioned by Herodotus,” etc. Everything is 
Herodotus, of course, but, the Afghans dwell there to this hour. 
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and ilio like ; and it is ii curious fact that none but Pus’htuiis dwell in it, and naught 
but the PusMito language is spoken therein.* 

The whole ol:‘ this 7/7 or back of the range of Mihtar Sulimiin or Koh-i-Siyah, 
therefore, being styled the rus’htihi-khw:i, and none but Pus’lituns, that is, those 
whose birth-place is this pm'hi, being dwellers therein,! these imaginary “ Pushtu or 
“ Central Suliinaiii nunintaius,” as laid down in the ninp in question, have been, 
evidently, d('riv<'d from soinc inisunderslood conversation with them, or some passage 
in some book or writing, in which the Avords />/«’/// and pus’Ii were usedAvith reference 
to the Avhoh' intermediate spae(‘ embraced ni this irregular parallelogram, and the 
“Pushtu, or Central Suliman ^ronulains according lo tln^ natiA^'s,” haA’’e been the 
result, it sec.nis never to ha\'e struck tlui origiualors of this eentral range that the 
Avord Pnshin [ I’us'hloJ signilies tlie lonijviufc s))okeu by the Pus’Jitiinah, and that 
the words as they noAv stand in this map, mean, literally, “ the mountains of the 
“ Pus'lito (langnage),” or “ I’us’hio (language) Mountains.” 

There may have been other reasons for supposing that a great mountain i-angc ran 
up northwards rrom the banks of the Gumul, and also sontlnvards IVom the same 
point, and for stating that it was “the boundary of Ivliorasan .and India according to 


nativ('s.” 1! 


)!, ill the luu-oimt of his journey from Gha/.iiiii to the 


Dcra’h-jat, says, ri'spi'cf iiig his Ihirl.eentli stage, that his jKirty first crossed “the 
“ desolate ]dain of Sumblabar Itaghle,” Avhieli means. In; says, “avo IniAi' reaelied tint 
“black plain,” the houndavy as it is erdhal of “Kborasdn and India.” This last 
statemcnl, like !iis “black ])lain,” is .a terrible erior, as I shall subsoiiiiently show ; it 
is nna'elv lln* poitit at. which \ \\(' or hot climate eomiinmees and the sirrtl-ntr 

or cold elinial(> mnls, just in the saiiu* way as Ikahar ikadshdli remarked wlnm he 
passed Gandainak. on lh<' nay from Kdhul lo Adinah-in'ir for tint lirst lime. Mroad- 
foot had alri'adv jitissi'd tlii' houndary iM'tAveen (ivliat is now gema'aHy called by tlie 
Afgliiin^) Klnir:'e:'n! and Hind on his seventh inarch or stage from Giia/.in'n.:|; 

The Avoids of Hlpliiustmu', ([uoled in a ])revious note, may luiAc hiaai partly the 
reason for assuming tlnit a (timiral range existitd, and m:vy have helpial to found 
this purely mythical, and ('xeeediugly regular lainning range of “ the Pushtu 
Mountains.’' .Vs the wfiole mounfainovis space, from east to Avest, and from iiortli to 
south, I)('lwe(Mi lint four lionndaries Avliieli I liaA'e deserilx'd, is ('xadiisivady peopled by 
the (lescendaiiis of Kais, entith'd ’.AlKl-ur-llasliid, the I'atdn, il mit/hf ho. oolloil the 
Pus’h-tiin or .\fghaii inoiinTains, or mountains of the Pns’li-t.anah. 'I'lio Pus’hto 
AA'ord khin'i, in .Pus’lil I'iii-khAvd, Avas probably misiaken for, siipposcal to nu'aii, Loh, 
a mountain range. 

This J’us’litnn-Kliwd or -\ fgliaii-istan apjiears to have remained unnoticed, or 
its eoii(|Ucsl and oeeiipatiou was deemed impraetiealde I’rom its natural strimgtli, or 
uiiprolilablc froni its jioverly, from the downfall of the l-r<ini poAAa'r until the. time of 
the Sudarinns, IS;imanis, and their feudatory governors of the Ghaznin State, doAvn to 
the time of t heir 'I'nrk Al amliik, the Amir, A’asir-iid- Din, Sabnk-Tigin. What ehrouieles 
perished when ’.\la-n(l-l)iii, Al-Hiisain, the Shansahfmi 'IVij/a'k Gluiri hnrnt Ghaznin, 
who shall say V ’flu' constant and rejieated invasions of the adjaiamt parts have 


Sf:c 70. *S(»iiic liavc slavc.-^ wlio, of ilwoll and a few j»eo|»lt' ol' other races, 

but tbeir condilioii is that oi' sorldoin or dependency. 

I Und(T this iiMine I, of eonr.-^e, include lho.se tribes who are deseended from Sapid or presnme<l Sayyhl 
pro^ri.'iiitors, who inariied Alp:li:in wives, and whose desc<*ndant.s from that lime to thi.s, have inlerniarried witJi 
their Jhis’lilnn kinsmen. As nieiilioned at pai^t* 8o, as fur back as liie time ol’ Snlt/ui Sltei* Shah, Sur, sonic 
obieclion was raised to the inlmhhants of Farmul or Parninl beini^ considered Ihis’lituns. Tla> facts of the 
Oiattm' set'in to be, that tin* Fariouljs or I'annnlis — tlie name is eoinu't eitln‘r way — are tlie descendants of 
tlie. Sliaikii, Mnliaiiimatli, a 'r.ijzil;, who dwell therein about the time tliut the. Chingiz Kliaii moved hack from 
the Indus or soon after, lie emivirh-d a iiiiiiiher of the Afgliaii peojile of the parts adjacent to the Miiham* 
iimdaii faith, and was sul^seipieiilly killed hy the j»eopie knovvn by the name, of Ihidni or Ihidli, rneiilioned at 
paf^es 51 and 3H(). This very act, and <;ther doings ol theirs, led to their e.x|)ulsion from Xan^nahar by 
fcjidtiin Jhdiram, the dc.^cendant of the Siill/nis ol I’ieii: and they lied eastwards towards tin* rlistrict of Ihi^ram 
or Tas'haiir ( 1‘e.sMiawer) ainl the Indus. Tlii^s was previous to tla? time that ihi^ Dilazak .Karlanii Afghani 
passed llnoii.srh Nangnahar on their way eastwards. 

The Shaiirii, Mnhaniinadi, known as “the saint of Varmul/’ is greatly venerated by the Afghans of that 
part ; and, from the ])criod in question, hi.s de.-ieendant.s have eoiitinued to dwell in th<i Kanniil Dara’h, and 
thcy intennarricd with the Afghans to some extent. I'lie Sih Uauzirii, or Throe Tombs, giving name to the 
vilhu»^e near 'which they are .*^1 mated, may bo tho.^e of himself and some of his family. 

Irribe southern ]mit of tiie Afghanistan the Jlalnchis have been encroaching for fiome time past, coii- 
ecquoiitly, at the present lime, tin* I*us'htiJii-kliwd, in this direction, docs coiiUin other tliiin Afghaa people, to 

tome extent. ^ w i 

X 1 have alrt'ady mentioned what was considered in aiieient times the boundary between Khurasan and Hmcl' 

and Sind al page 2, which sire. 
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tended to make tlie subject obscure, but the time may shortly arvivt! when tlie central 
parts of the Afglianistaii shall be properly explored and surve^yed by some one — not a 
Russian it is to be hoped — Avho, as avcII as being thoroughly conversant with the 
Pus’hto language, shall knoAV something of its past history; and th('so “ Notes” will, 
it is hoped, be something of a light to guide him. 

The western slopes of the great west(;rn range of Mihtar Suliman, from the time of 
the Samani Taj/iks and the Turk Sultans of the family of “ the Kar:'i Jhijkum,” or 
“ Black AYild Yak,” the Amir, Sabuk-Tigin, are rcMerrcul to in history under the name 
of the Koh-payah, or mountain skirts, of Chazuin. AA'hen Sulhin Alas’ lid, tla; .Martyr, 
after his defeat by the Tiirk-mans near Alarw, Avas on his way to Hind, the Gardaizi, 
his eonbnnporary, says, that he de.spatehed his son, tzid-Y:ir, at. the head of a force, 
“ to th(‘ Koh-payah of Ghaznin, in Avhich direct ion the contumacious Afghans are 
“located;” and that “his father, the Sul j/m, said to him when ho Avas about to 
“ depart, ‘ Take care of that part of our kn-ritory, so that no disorder may arise in 
“ ‘ that (|uarter.’ ” 

T'h(! cmintiy immediately west of the gi-eat AA’cstern range of Alihtar Suliiuan is 
Avhat the Afghans ahvays style Khurasan ; and aa"c have the testimony of Vigne to 
corroborate it. lie says in his work (“Ghuzni, Kahul, and Afghanistan,” page 
102) : — “ On the twelfth of dum* avc )nade the last ascent [they had passed 
“ ‘ Smtlu Bortuf’ Broadfoot’s ‘ Siimbi/hihai' days bt'fore], and encamped 

“ on tin; Sir-i-koh or head of tlie mountain [tlu^ range he meansj, being tlu; highest 
“ part of the pass between Dcrabund [Dra-bhanJ and Ohnzni [GhazninJ. Ledges of 
“ line sand-stone rose above the summits and sides of tlie mountains. I'hese last 
“ AA'ere broken and tumbled alioul. like the aa^ia cs of the siai. The air A\ais ])erfumed 
“ Avith aromatic plants. A foAv tri'es AAane seattei*ed here and there, ehieny \\ ild olives 
“ and mountain-ash. Such Avas the scenery on the asc^ent. A delicious bri’cze Avas 
“ IdoAA ing from the north, when a Patan galloped by me, exclaiming ‘ Khorassan ! 
“ Khorassan ! ’ and adding, ‘ Sahib ! Sahib! a breath of this Avonid be Avortli a lak of 
“ ‘ ru])ees in lliudusian.’ X (piite agreed Avith him. 

“ VVe then saAV the last of the Gonud riv'cr, a mere streamlet. 1 passed over the 
“ sunimit of the hill, and drank, delighted, of the stream that lloAved doAviiAvards to 
“ t he W('st. ‘ Khorasmn ■' Khoranmn ! ’ teas Ike cry, and ccery one in the cararan 
“ seemed to he aware, tkal the prospeef of tkal ctmnlry was at hand." He adds : — “ I 
“ should remark that the Ijohanis do not, in speaking of Khorassan, coniine their 
“ meaning to Khorassan proper, but to extend the appellation, as in Baber’s time, 

“ to the western foot of the BuUniani mountains.” The Kiiharnis or Liiliariiis meant, 
as he shoAVs, up to tlu; foot of tluj range he Avas then standing upon and vimvirig 
Khurasan, as is proved from tin; exclamations on all sides AAdien about to reach the 
crest, and that of the Afghan Avho gallojMjd past him to get a first vicAV of it. The 
spot Avh<‘r(“ the “ Pushtu Alounlaius, the boundary of Khorasan ami India, according 
“ to the natives,” are supposed to lie, as indicated in the map before noticed, had been 
passed sevenil marches before reaching the sar-i-loh or crest or top of the mountains, 
but tile Nul.iamls did not exclaim “ Khurasiin ! ” on reaching the “Pushtu 
mountains,” because they are non- existent. 

Standing on the crest of the great A\mstern range of Alihtar Suliman, and on tJio 
west boundary of the Afghanistan, Vigne continues : — “ The first and most prominent 
“ object AAas the range of Narawah [he refers to the great range separating the 
“ pi’OAdncc of Ghaznin from Ghur] on the north-AA’’est, Avith snoAV on its summits. 
“ The direction of Ghuzni and Kabul Avas to the west [and uorth-Avest ?J. Kandahar 
“ lay Avest by south, and the Tukt [Takht]-i-Sulimau and Berabund [J)ra-bhan] lay 
“ to the south-east. It seemed as if a day’s march Avcrc sulKcient to bring ns to the 
“ plain of Ghuzni ; and beyond it numerous Ioav, ranges of hills conducted t he eye to the 
“ Avestern horizon. The thermometer, at mid-day, stood at eighty-four in tluj shade ; 
“ its boiling point gave an elevation of about eight thousand feet.” 

The Kitat)-i-Masulik Ava Alamalik, and some other Avorks, shoAV, that Ghaznin and its 
tendtory — such a place as Kandahar was unknown at this period* — was included in, 
and formed part of Khurassin ; and in the maps of Khurasan and Glnir contained in 
the first mentioned geographical work, a considerable tract of counlry east of the 
Hirmand river, and on the south-east as far as Siwi, is laid doAvn as the boundary 
between Khurdsiin and the country of llind.+ The author of the Avnrk named 


* The territory in iifter tiinoa known as J^andahdr, was, at the period in question, and for soiub time after, 
known as the Bal-yus territory, respecting which 1 shall have more to say in its proper place. 

f But the Hirmand, throughotU the whole length of its course^ did not form the boundary between I-ran and 
Hind in ancient timcsi, as Surgeon-Major O. T. Duke imagines from what I have stated at page 2, which sec. 

U415. 0 
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likewise statesj that Gliaznin, like Kabul, is an outlet or place of issue from 
Hindustan. 

The natural northern boundary of Khui’iisan, fi’ora remote ag’cs, was the Oxus, when 
it f(!ll into tile Caspian, and its old eourse inarkod it, down to within the last few years, 
■whatever Eussians, and ollu'rs iulercstcd in shuttin" their eyes upon the fact, may 
lyivc atlirnied to tlu' contrary. 

The groat Avestern range of ^filitar Suliman is crossi'd by trade routes in .several 
directions, most of Avliicli an; mon* * * § or less known to us at present, but, Avithout doubt, 
there arc; luany other route's, more or less difflcidt, jicrhaps, which are known to the 
Afghans alone. One, of tliesc', AAdiicli has not. hitherto been mentioned by any 
European Avriter, T shall ])resently give some account of. It Avas folloAved on two 
occ'asions hy the; Sayyid, Ghulam Midiammad, in going from Hindustan to Ksibul, 
and who passi'd near the site of tin* ancic'nt foi'titied city of Zabul.* In ancient 
time's, long [u-ior t o the; advc'ut of the progc'uitor of the Afgiian tribes, this place was 
onc' of tin' frontier fortressc's on the' side of Hind ; and it hc'gan to decline, and was 
soon afic'r ahandoncid as a stronghold, a|. the liiuc' that the descendants of Kais-i-’Ahd- 
iir-Kashid, suriKr.ned '\-i1iin, did not nunihcir as many hundreds as they uoaa’ numher 
hundreds of lliousae.ds, tlu; •' Eakhtues,” the “(laudarii,” the “Aparylae,” the, 
“ Sattagyddu',” and the “ Dadicu',’’ notwithslanding.t 

Tlic roules more or less knoAvn to us at presc'ut arc inei’cly those folloAved hy the 
PoAvaudah (rihes and clans of Afghans. A secondary route; by the; Sin Kotal, I have 
dc.scrih(;d at page SO; anoth<;r is ihat d(;s(;rihc(l at jiagc; 85, leacliug from Eaiiiiii dir(;ct 
to CjhazMin hy Avay of the DaAAar I)ara’h and the Touchi river, and oth(;r routes 
nieutioiietl in ihe S(;eond Seel ion of this AA ork, A\'hi(;h routes had never before been made 
knoAA'u or d< scribed. 

The routes ehielly lollowed hy the PoAA'andahs arc the (lliAvayi Lar(;y, the; Zii-o or 
Narac'v I'arkac'v, llu' S’k vavc. I.erev, that by Ala’riif to Kandahar, some others 
farther sonlli, wliich Avill hi' noticed in timir propc'i* place, including that by thf 
Saughar Pass |■olloAA■<■d hy Ihc Prince, Muliammad-i-Diira-Shukoh, Avlii<;h route to 
Xaudalii'tr, and a\ hose march hy that route', was unknown to European AATitors until 1 
gaA’O an ac:(;oiint of them in this work.f In rc'CAent time's this last route has liecn 
ahandoiu'd, on aecoiint of llu' laAede'ssne'ss of some' of tlu; Ealiich triheis, hnt noAV that a 
portion of our troops re'turued from Kandahar lo the Dera’b-jat hy this route*, or the 
chie;f fiovtiou of it, and it has boon snrveye'd, and its safety pr()viele;d for, its pc'rfect 
practicaliility cannol fail to he fully appre;ciatoel. 


On run Pa.sses LKAuixei Wa^statauds i’iiom tuio 


IJpi'KIi, Dkujv’m-jat. 


Having hrielly dese;rihe(l the mountain tract constituting the Afghanistan em 
Pus’litiin-khwii, t must notice the passes le'adtiig into it from the Upper Dci-a’h-jdt ; 
as I have alre;aely de*scribed those of the LoAver I)e;ra’h'jat in Se;ction Pirst of tliis 
Avork. 


There are; numerous minor passe's Avhie;h lead out of the; Upper I)cra’h-jat Avest- 
Avards. Some' of these', heiAACAcr, me-re'ly lead into the llrst or outer ridges of the Koh- 
i-Surkh, Rat.i Eoh, or Eeitii I’ahar, hut most of thenr traverse the highest and 
inner ridges of that range up as far as the e'asten'u skirts of ihe grc'at range of Mihtar 
Suliman, Koh-i-Siyali, or Kiilii Eoh. The other uame;s by which it is style;d hy the 
dill'ere'nt iae;es of people inhabiting tlu'se parts have been prc\dously mcntioncel.§ 
Nuine'rons cross roads, or rather trac'ks, running from north to south bctwe;cii the 
])aralle'l ridge;s of the Koh-i-Suikli and the easternmost ridges of the Koh-i-Siyah, 
eonueet many of Hieso minor passes together ; and some of them lead into the main, or 
more* important passes AAdiieh go heyouel, in the same Avay as in the LoAA'^er UeraMi-idt. 
In llu; Uppe'r Ue'ra’h-jat.ilioy exist, ehielly, south of Tsik and the pass leading into 
the Afghanistfui therefrom. Tlu;sc parallel routes or tracks were of great use to the 


* See till' Niin ty-first lioulo, farther on, page .')04, 

t How ninny u iln s, (‘spceially in these parts, liavc perished or .heeomc extinct, and hoAV many others have 
arisen, flourished, decayed, been displaced, or liecoine extinct, in such wise that not a trace of them is to be 
found, since Herodotus Iicard his wonderful stories respecting llic farther East from illiterate Greek mercenaries 
who had been in the I’l'rsian service ! ‘ 

J I alluiled to them, however, without giving any particidars, in a letter to the “ Times,” on the Central 
Asian ((oesiion, of the 2.Stl) February, 1873. The route taken by the Prince is known to very few native 
historiiui.s, and only one dcseribe.s it. 

§ At jtugea 4o8 and dG-i. 
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border robbers in their former raids on our frontier. Tlu^y arc called nUfhah, imra’h 
Idr, tsarnnkaH, s’hewah, and s' hwat/edana*h, s'hwaycdnh, and s’luoot/enah, in Pus’hto ; 
and pmhtah, band, and!’ kamar, in Taj/ik,* The Baluchis "(uierally call tliesc thoks in 
their dialect. These words do not all literally mean a road, hut chiclly the situation 
or the nature of the country through which such a road or path leads. 

The whole of tlu'St' passes, tjonscquently, hegiiinijig from tlu^ most norllu'rn one 
here to he noticed, lead respectively into the h'rriiories held by tin; imlepeiident 
Afghan tribes of Wa/Jri Karlaruis, JBaitnis, and Siu'ranis, including th<^ Ush-taiarni' 
division of the latter, dwelling inside the hills. 'I'hese are l)oimded respe(;lively on the 
oast, within our territory, by the Shitak Banmilsis, Daulal. Khel Xiiluirnis of Tak, the 
.Dzandah-pur r/sh-lararnis of Kulaiichi, and the Bahar section of (he Slieranis dwelling 
in the Daman, whose* t(!rritory has been previously not iced at i)age o28. 'L’he Nasirs, 
like other PoAvandahs, are hut tem|)orary dwc'llers within our borders. 

There are over a hundred passes between tin* 'PoiKdii Ohas’liacy and the Kaurah 
Pass, th(! northernmost pass in the; Lowe'r Dera’h-jat, from which I commenced my 
account of the; passes in the First Section of this Avork, hid. the majority, as pre- 
viously stated, lead nu'rely through and beyond the first and second rangi's of the 
Koh-i-Surkh or Kata Roll, but some of them lead through the whole of that chain, 
and lead up to the skirts of tin; Koh-i-Siyah or easlern range of llihtar SuHman. 
Tluu’e are onlj" scatu passes out of all these mentiomal ahovi*, iis far as I know at 
present, whicli lead oa<t the mighty range of the ('astern iSulijuaii, and thes(‘, com- 
mencing from the north from the Toiudii (dhas’haey, doAvn as far as tin* Kaurah 
Pass in the LoAAa'r Dera’h-jat, are: — that by tlu' KcAva Tangai'v and up the dara’h 
of tin; KcAva rivi-r and tin* Taghran Tangai'y, into tin* upper part of th(> Toiudvf 
Dara’h, and from thence by Ilrgiin and Sih-Ilau/.ah to (Ihaznin ov('r tlu* Avestern 
range ()f Mihtar Sulirnan, already descrihi'd by the Tak Pass up tin* dara’h of the 
Dzamad river, and by Zabul to Kabul; by the (ihAA'ayi-Lari^y (Ihas’lna'y up the dara’h 
of th(‘ (luniul ; the Za-o or Nara(\v Tarkaey (;jrhas’ha,!'y ; the Dra-hhan ( rhas'haey ; 
the !Shiu-gao Ghas’haey ; and the S’liAA^ayey Larey by the Dahanali G has’iiaey. 

Ih'fore giving an ac(!Ount of the routes by the last live [lasses lun’e mentioued, it 
will he uoec'ssary to notice the others hrielly, Avhich, although l iw'ydo not lead mawtho 
main eastern Suliman range — unhNs by routes known only to the tribesmen. t laMnselves, 
more or less dilTicult, and only used on sp(;cial occasions — still, many of I hem arc of 
considi'rahlc importance IxAcause thin lead into that part of the Afghanisuin Avhich is 
the pj'csent locale of the VPaziri section, or rather suh-trihe, of tlie ivarlarni.s, or unite 
Avith other ])asses, and by them other passes can hi' tunied. vVs the.se minor passes 
leading through the Koh-i-Surkh or Hata Iloh Inu’c lately been surA'cyed, or tit least a 
goiMlly number of them, and arc generally knoAvn to the district olTicers on I he spot, 
they scarcely need being described in detail, except such as are, of special importance, 
but the others, leading beyond the main eastern range of iMihtav Suliman or Koh-i- 
Siyah into the Afghanistan or Pus’htiiu-khAAai, and into the acquiri'd territories of the 
Afghans farther Avest, reiiiiire a more particular not iee ; and the details res|)eetirig them 
had belter ho deferred until 1 describe the routes Avhich IraA'crse them. 

The Dara’h of the Tonchi river, including it.s loAver part, called DaAvar after that 
section of the Shitak Karlarnis, and the defile leading out of it into Baiuui, I have 
described at page 87, and also the Dara’li of the Kinva river, Avliieli is also knoAvn as 
the Gamila’li, or Ganhila’li, or Gambila’li. The pass through Avliich the 'ronchi enters 
the llannu territory is styled the “Tochi” and “Tochcc” pass in our maps and 
gazetteers ; and that throngh wliich the Kewa. or Gamhila’h Hoavs, the “ Khisor,” 
“ Klmsora,” “ Kaisor,” “ Khasora,” “ Khasra,” “ Kisra,” and “ Khisora ” pass — for no 
two surveyors or compilers write the name alike — and the stream lloAving through the 
Dara’h, the “ Khisora,” etc., “ Algud ” and “ Algad.” The correct names of the two 
passes are, respectively, the Rucha’h Tangaoy, or Tonebi Pass, and the Koavii Tangaey. 
The entrance to this last pass from the eastAvard commenees about tAvelve miles Avest 
of the site of Akara’h, the ancient capital of Bannii, and loads into the country of the 


* llaqhahy in Pus’Ll o, sij^nilips a hill side, or iiiouriiain skirt bordering on a desert tract (the "vvord in our 
inaj)s mill ;Li:»t/etteers Las ham vitinteii into ragzah ”) ; tsara^h idr means a narrow road iiiipracti cable for horses, 
a track, a foot-path ; isnrah wdf is also used at tiiiicjs in the same way, the last word, irdf, is Sanskrit ; 
shariiukrwjf is ilci ived from the verb s*horedal^ to undulate, wave, twist, and the like ; and ikwui/edanali^ 
«Viu?f///rf/f///,*an(i s'htoatfmah^ from the verb s'hwayedalj to slip, to slide, to slip down, etc. Shewa'ii means, a 
declivity, descent, or slope. All tliese words, the Tajzik included, will be found in my Push’to Dictionary, 

“ ” constantly occurs in the “ Peshiu Gazetteer ” as the proper name of villages, which is an error ; 

f«r the term only refers to the locality in which such villages are situated, 
t And also to K4bul from Urgun by the routes given in Section Second. 
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jVIas’iul section of the Wazivi Kavlarnis. The road follows the bed of the Kewsl or 
Gambila’h river, wliich takes its rise in the same rough tal)le land from which the 
Kus’hto, and tlie Toda’li China’h tributary of the Dzamad issue, in that part of the 
eastern cliaiu of Mihtar Snliman or Koh-i-Siyali wliich is U)(‘ally known .as tlui Shewa’h 
Ghar ridg<‘,*®' the principal ])eak of which is 10,01)8 feet aboA'c the sea level. 

The Kewa or Gamil.a or Gambila’h, t as ])r(!vioiJsly mentioned, flows from west to 
cast, and is not very tortuous until near its exit into the stony plain of Bannii, soon 
after Avhicb, through the eliang(‘S wbudi have taken place in the lower courses of the 
rivers of this part since t liesc survc 5 ^s Averc madig it is, for tiui most part, lost in the 
thirsty soil, its waters only reaching the bed of tlie ICuiana’li riva>r during times of 
flood.J 8ucli eliang(!S .appear to alVect all such rir'crs as risi^ in high mountainous tracts, 
Avhich .are liahic to rush down into a sandy or alluvial plain, \\d) on a very slight obstacle 
will oftci! cause ;i considei'ablo change in tb(;ir courses in .a brief s])ace. When these 
survc'ys were! juade, t his K(‘Wii river flowed oastAvsirds for about four miles south of 
Ak.ara’h, Avhere it recedved tluj surplus waters of the Tonehi, and some smaller rivers 
dependent on rain from the north, and Avas known in llanmi by the name of Gamila’h 
or (janbila’li, Garnil.i, and (jl;inbil:i.§ 

Tlu! route nj) tlu; KoAv:i Taiigaey, Avliicb is not dinieult, is folloAved by sojak* of tlui 
Waz-ir! clans in their mignitions from .Shu-al Ghar;|l and in the bed of the ri\uu‘ they 
cultivate tin; aAn liable plots of alluvial land, ben; called By this Dara’h, 

likcAvise, the Kus’hto (h'lih; can be turru'd ; and, farther up again, the l^ani.ad dclileor 
Tiik P.ass can be rojiched, and can also be turned ni ease; of necessity. 

The Kus’hto 'I'angaey or Pass, for the reasons just mentioned, is an important one. 
It appcjirs in our maps and gazetteers as the “ Shikto,” “■ Sukhdoo,” “Shukhdoo,” 
“ Sakhdn,” “ Shaktu,” and the like, each person varying the name according to his 
OAAui ideas of it ; while, in some instances, the rtacr .a])pears as the “Shikto” and 
“Shakhtn,” and the p.ass Avhidi gives name to it, is called the “Sakhdn,” and 
“ 8ukhd(X),” and even “ the 8<iktii Pass,” such is the terribh? jnuddle caus(‘d tbrougb 
our surveyors neghaiting to have; tlu' names of places, and also of persons, properly 
W'ritteu doAvn in tlu' vernacular, 'Phis done, if they cannot rend it Jbr themselves, the 
names can be rediKU'd to their Roman equivalents by a competejit person.** 

This Ivus’hto river takes it. n.amc from that of tin? Imiffmnj or gorge by whieli it 
enters the plain, Avhieb is (;allcd tin* Kus’bto 'I’aiigacy, and is about foui‘ or tiv(; miles 


* 'riii.-^ voinjKiiJilivfl)' sliGrt ran;;(? or used Ig upjipar in our lutips as ‘‘ Shewn/ Gurhy' bill, in llio lalosL 

ijiaj) of flu* iRillcil Wazii wliicli a [>art oi' f/te Algliauistan I lia\ o bpi u ilo.so’ibiiijr, il is turned into 

‘‘ S/iuldar." Allied rciior ealls il ‘‘ Shwrdary 

lieiri.U’ in tlu* Ar;;lsMni.‘;lan, we niii;bl nalurally e\|K'et that its peopli* § would style it by an Algbiin nanu‘, and 
so tiu'v <lo : tbey call it ibe Sliewa'li (ibar. Slu?wa’h (a feiuinino noun^ wliieb beeoine.s shewn/ by inlleefiou), 
siiljnilies ** slope,*' “ deelivity,'^ inelinal ion,*' also sb)pin;j^,*’ .'^helving, ’’ and tlH‘ like, and yluir (not, yurh : 
tbat is lliuili tor i\ /tnf »)r eastfe) is the I’us’bto ibr a inouiitain and a luouiitaiii range. The I’us’Jilo w'ord.s, 
tberetbrr', mean “the sloping, slieU ine'. or reeeding mountain rangt*,” and eorreetly ileseribe its leaturt's ; Cor 
its ridges reeedo siillieiiail ly in some, places so as to givt* the spaces lying belwta'ii the ditroreiil docU\ ities the 
nppearanec nl' small dara’bs tir valKys. 'J'his wonl shcwd/i has no connection with s'fiwa//dh, slippery ; tin* 
initial Irltcrs oCtla* words, loo, an* totally ditleieiit. 

The Hindi cipii valent Cor she with is <lah(ri\ and this word the Balucli tribes, farther south, ofttn apply to 
some oC their hills. 

Thus wo set* Jiow' these errors arise, ainl how ])roper names are made nuiiilelligihlt; by persons mniciiuaintcd 
with tile langiuigi* of the jiarliciilar part snrvcytMl, In this instaiico it is jirohahlo tliat some native otlicial or 
suhnrdinati*, a native of India no doubt, allemptod to explain to his superior Th(‘ nubuning oC #// c7/y/ 7/, and tho 
latter Corlliwith added tlu' dat\ whieli was Iiis rcnli/.ation of the Hindi word f/aha/\ to the Hiislito sheweChy 
and left, out yhar altogether. Kven if correctly written, (jahcir would he unintclJigihle to an AfghiiJi ; as it 
stands in Captain (innv Alajor) HoldielCs map it is as meaningless as it is incorro(‘t. In another map it appears 
as “ Shni Dhiir mountain/’ Otlior ACgliaii names have been changed after the same fa.shion, to wliiidi 1 shall 
have to refer farther on. 

I 'I'he “ damhilii’h ” is not the. “ riveu* of Dour” as AlacGregor supposes; for the 'ronchi flows through the 
Darn’ll of Dawar. The name Camhila’li or (hiinila’h is more correctly ajiplied to tin; Tonehi and the Kewa 
aftiu* (lu'ir junction lurar the A illagc of Akhar Khan in the Mannu district. The author of tlio.se surveys, 
liOAvever, distinctly says “Kewa 0 anihiln’lj,’^ and the Tonehi is not known in Dawar by the name Gamhila’h. 
hcc pages S8 and 321. 

J See aho iiagc 337. 

§ T’he letter “• // ” is oftmi us(*d in place of as in the word gunhaz for gumhaz ; and in Pus’hto tho 
terminating feminine “ is often written “r/’A/* 

II See [)age d0(». t 

% T’he Afghans of tlie Daman often substitute “y ” and “rA ’* for the purely Pus’hto letter “ <SVcnotef, 
page 317. T'he ( ilialzis generally turn it into “y.” Tlie word “ kats"^ occurs in scores of names of places in 
the Afghanistan, and in the territory umler Afghan sway. Sec page 97. 

In Ids papi'r, “ Pishiu ami the Routes between India and Candahar,’* by Major-General Sir 
Biddulph, K.C.B., conlained in the “ I Voceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” for April, 1880, he 
tsays (page 321) : — “ One can only suggest that tlio grcyitest care should be taken in catching the pronuticialiwi, 
“ in being sure that we have the right name, and in having it enlercd in plan and report in a perfectly legible 
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long. The route follows the course of the stream the whole way, except in one or two 
places, ^riie sonthc'rn branch of the Kus’lito, for It really flows at lirst in f wo hvanches, 
takes its rise a litf.le fo the south of the great Shewa’h Ghar ridi^e of the easU'ni range 
of Mihtar Snlimau, previously rcferretl to, hut it is separated from it hy an almost 
parallel ridgt; immediately east of it, iii the dara’h or eleft between wliitdi a tributary 
of the Toda’h Cliina’h l)raneh of the Dzamad rises, about three, miles norlh-w<!st of the 


Z’ghamal Glias’haey.* Tluj northern branch rises a little to tin* east of tin; llazmak 
Taugaey, on the other side of a ridge ('ast of that defile. IMie Kus’hto Dara’h is only 
separated from that of the Kcwiif by an irregular range of wooded mountains, some 
6,000 feet in Indglit,, some of which ar(5 remarkal)le for tlndr flat, and grassy to[)s, and 
vary fronr three to s(weu miles in hreadth. The b(‘d of the ivenva is only distant from 
that of the .Kus’hto from five to seven miles in some plaees. 

The road up this Kus'hto Dara’h is tol<;rably good, hut the course of the rivm' is 
exeiM'diugly tortuous (wt*ry here and there, ft reeeives siweral tei'dia's from either 
sid(;, some of more importance than otluu's. Its bed, like that of the generality of 
rivers issuing from these mountaiu I'anges, is in many plaees confined, and (lows at tht; 
foot of piapendicnlar elitfs ; in other places it opens out (Minsiderahly, aci!Ording to t he 
nature of the country and lluMamipositiou of th(i hills on either side. Tlu'se narrow 
plaei's are termed loiujoen hy flu? inhabitants, which word signifies a gorge?; and 
wh<?re the hills recede, and the bed ojiens out a little, there are? gemerally small alluvial 
pleits of lanel, washed elown from the' hills eir threiwn uji hy the? action eif the' river, 
whie'.h are? styh'el signifying alluvial deposit. In many ])la.(;os again the he’d is 

more or !e?ss eihstructeel with rough stones and boulders. 

The de'seriptiem give'ii of the bed eif the .Kiis’hte) is applicable', mem? eer h'ss, to 
almost all the? rivi?rs issuiu"- frejm the .Vlghauistau ew tin? great, mountain ranges 


enclosing it . 

!u proce.'cding up the? .Kus’hto Dara’h from Bannn, at about six or .s(?ve.m miles from 
the easte'vn e-nt ranee', its river re'<?e'ives a fce?de?r from the? semth or h'ft hand, called the 
Krastidi eer .Kiaistali Khnar, the he'd eif which, as the' name implies, is e?xeeedingly 
rougli and stony. It is dry lor great part of t he year, and hy Colleiwing its e-ourse the 
valie-y of the Dzamad can he reaclu'd, but the imite is elitU(?ult. .Yhemt five mil(.?s 
farth(?v up another fe'e'dcr unites with it, tilso coming fremi t he le'ft liand. This is called 
tlio Sharana’h,. and issue?s from a small dara’h containing se?ve'ral Waziri villages. By 
folloAving it up feir abemt live miles, you ivach a peiint whe?re the road, such as it. is, 
.separates intei two, both eif which h'ad up tei the crest of a rnoimtain range; and, in 
the cle'lt hetwe'cn the two ranges forming the Sharana’h Dara’h, the s1re?am (lows from 
senith-west to north-east. Tlio right-hand road le?ads again intei the .Kus’htei DaraTi 
farihe'r uj), anel aveiiels the' lenig and difiieult gorge presently to he nenie<?d. 'fhe left- 
hand road unites with that leading up hy the- Krastah Khwar, aiiel suhsce[ue.?ntly h'ads 
into the' dara’h through which the Shuza’h rive'r lloAvs; and, hy the pass sei calle'd, the 
he'd of the ’Pj^aniad can he rcach(?d at the? point wlicre' tlic Shahiir stream unites with 
the last-named river, which jilace is known as the? l*alo-sin Rats. This re)ute is 
scarcely practicahle for animals. 

After passing the point w'here the Krastah Khwar in its slevny he'd unites W’ith the 
Kus’hto, you reach the narrow and difficult gorge through w hich, in the course? of 
age's, tlie? river has cut its -way threuigh the roetky walls of the great Gh’harg ridg(?,| 
Avhieh runs down from the *round-topp(?d mountain name*d Bahai* Ghar, also <?allcd 
Bohav Ghar,§ in the direction of nejrth-<?ast, and separates the Sliarana’h Dara’li and 


“ inaniiisv” 'I'lu* (icueral liimsclf, lu)w<.'vcr, Iisis ol’tfn fiiileHl, jippiirently, in catcliiiig flee? pri)iimii'iiili()ii, ‘‘ J’isliin ” 
lor example. To leiwe the wore! written down in the venmceilar by ei niitive of the.! comilry i.i Hie safest 
mcthcMl, 

In the jn^w iniip of scalii 1 iucli to 2 niilo.s, the name of ‘^Sliaktu ” oi’ “ Suklidoo docs not ajipoar ; 

and ii tlnit map is conipared witli another compiltal by Captain G. F. Yoiin;!, of the Quart oiTinister-Geiierars 
Depiirlmenl, who aecoinpanied General Gordons column into tliis very Dara^h'in 18.^1, llicy appear as maps of 
totally dilTorent countries. How is this to be accounted for ? 

^ The “ Ktigainal Pass ’’ of tlie map. In the Pus’lito language z^ijhamid is the infinitive fonn of tJu? 
transitive verb, ‘‘to hear,” ‘‘suffer,” ‘‘undergo,” “put np with,” cU‘., used ns a pariiciplc---‘‘ l>earing,’' 
“ suff(^riiig,” ‘‘ enduring,” and the like ; and the words inflected w(»uhl he, da zghamalo ghiR'haey, or I’ass of 
Suflering? or, in which one has to enclurc much, or in which one’s endnmnee is tested. 

t The Kewa is called in some of our maps the Khisora Algud,” but in the ‘‘ Way/u istan ” map, before 
n ferred to, it has no name. MacGregor stylo.s it the “ Khasora ” rivcT. 

t Gh'barg^\n I’us’lito, signifies “ double,” “ duplex,” “ bifarious,” “two-ftdd.” The flat land lying between 
• two mountains is ealled gh'harga'h, especially wlicre two streams unite, ami a woman or animal who hringa 
forth twins is also tailed glChargd!h^ and one of two male twins is styled gUhargunaey^ luid so on. 

§ “P&br Giirh,” “Babar Garb,” “ Bubbergurh,” and « liubburgurh,” of as many different maps, no 
two being alike. 
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Khwar frowi tlie dara’li througli which the Kra.stah Khwar finds its way. Tin’s Ghlmrg 
ridge, as its Pus’lito name indicates, is hifarious, the wall-like^i’ocks running across at 
right angles to the bed of the river ; and through this narrow, rocky gap the river 
finds its way. Sueh a gap or cleft in t*us’hto is calhid kufi’ht*' and from it the river 
and dara’h take their name. Alter clearing this obstacle, which the Waziris consider 
their boundary on the east, flie Sharana’h stream unites with the Kus’hto. 

Proceeding up the Kus’hto Dava’h for about five miles from the junction of the 
Sharana’li, you reaidi tlu; point where the river finds its way through anoflun* very 
difficult and impracticabh! Umyaei/ or gorge ; for hcr<? the bed ol' t he river is treacherous, 
and does not afford firm footing. Here, likewise, when the river is in flood, it rushes 
down with terrihle violenct', and is quite impassable. Above this agaui the river flows 
over a rocky bed, bcitu'ccm higli, precipitous cliifs, foi- hotwet'u two or throe miles, 
when th(? dara’h o])ons out consid«n*ahly, and for the rest of the way tlie route is not 
difficult. Towards tln^ lu'ad of the dara’h, how'over, there is a difficult defile, but it is 
practieable for men on foot, and possibly for mnhs and horses. It leads southwards 
into tli(' Dzamad Hara'h, by a or river dept'ndent on i-aui, called the Barjirah 

Khwar, to the oast entrance? of the liararah 'J'angaey in tin? bed of the' Dzamad. 
Another route, which follows tlx? bed of another khwnr, is said to lead into the bod of 


the same river and to Shingi Kot, lower down than the Dararah 'rangaey. 

Beyond this again the Kns’hio river receives smallei- triheitai ie'S. By followireg the 
beds of some of these, which come down froni the rigid hand (northwards), the Kew:1. 
Dara’h can he reaeluid ; and hetAveem tive and six mih's still farther upwards, by 
crossing a pass called the Niwal Ghus’haey, close to the scuree of the southern branch 
of the Kns’lito river, and about fotir miles south of tlx; llazmak Ghas’haey, leading 
into the Kewa D’arah, vox can enter the 'J'oda’h China’h Darah, about seven mih's to 


the nortli-uorth-east of the Waziri toAvn of Makin.t The sti*«'am wliieli gives it name 
takes its rise on tlx? eastcwii slopes of the ShcAA'a’Ii Ghar ridge, and uni((;s Avith the 
Dzamad south-east of Makin, presently to be not.i(;iMl. 'Phus tlx? thr<'e sti'cajiis, 
the IvcAva, the Kus’lito, and the Toda’h China’ll, all rise Avitliin about a mile of 
each other. 

To return to the frontier of Banna again. BetAveen tlx* Kns’lito Tangat'y and the 
Tak or Dzarnaixl Pass, the principal, of tlie minor passes, going from north *to south, 
are Ivahoiyan, Tsamlah, Chal-Khanah, Wneli Sar-aohah, Tand Sar-aobah, Soliiin, 
Kaho’a,| IVar-mola, Nagrain, Khaiidu’ii, and Khar-aohnli, Avhieh is the last in the 
Banna disi riel. Those of still lesser consequence het ween these dilferent [lasses, and 
thosi; which folloAV, I shall have to refer to specially when 1 (;omo to the eixl of the 
whoh'. 

Kext in rotation soutliAA'ards (!omc the Tjarzan, Galharah, Zaranji, 'Wuch Kaakarah, 
Tiind Kankarali, Wneha’li China’h, § Lunda’li or Mnvxla’li China’h, Pir Tangaey, 
Avhieh leads into the Sluiza’h Dara’h, farther Avest within the lulls, and the Beyal 
Tanga<?y, aflm* Avhieh comes the Dzamad or Tak Dara’h. 

The next dava’h or jiass of eouse([a(Mie«‘ h(?low the Kns’hto is the Tak or Tanl; Pass, 
so called, and “ Tank Zaiu” in oar maps, hat should be called the ^amad Pass, since 
it follows the course of the Dzamad river. It hakes its rise in the eh'fts of that part 
of tlx? main eastern I’ange of Mihtar Suliman, south of the Dara’h of the Toiudu', AvUicli 
I liaA c mentioned as Imlgiiig out toAvards the Avest jnore than any other part of the 
eastern rang<“, hounding the dara’h in Avhich Kariil Gram lies on the Avest, and of 
AAdiieli the Bir Glial, in the country of the Mas’iid Waziri Karlarnis, is the highest 
p(;ak, and just under its southern skirt. 

fl’liis riv<‘r, Avhieh reireivos the ivatcrs of several other tributaries, first flows in the 
diirelion of south-east for about nine miles, but winding considerably, Avhen it bends 
toAvards the norl li-east, and passes just under the Aor-Mar Afghan tOAAm of Kiirni- 
GraAU -Stone- J'oAvii — on the east side. Continuing its course in the same direction 
for about eight or nine.miios more, and about half a mile from the Waziri village of 
the ShehiVi .lvhel,|| it receives the Toda’h China ’h — Hot Siiring — Horn the west-north- 
w(‘st, at a place (jailed Dwah To'e, that is, the point of junction of these DAvah To-e, or 
two stivaixs, as tlx; Pus’hto words signify. 


* .Some people, ill riKnikiiig, liiive u liiibit of piiUiiig tlic .second consonant of a Avord like this first, os in the 
rniiiie ('I'liiiik for laiinuk, mentioned nt pag<i 3'’i0, ainl thus kus'ht would, pronounced by such p(‘rson, become 
s'Uttlti, by triinsposiii;;' ilie letter “A ” nnd “ but kus'ht is correct. 

t 'l.'he imnie ol' this plmsi is not “ Miikiin.” • 

;j: .Sometimes culled Kalii'i’a. 

^ Also known as the (Jliina’i. 

jj .S'/fY/ftt Khel of tlie maps. The Shcbit’i Khel are a clnii oCthe ’AUzi Mas’ud Waziris. 
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This Toda’h China’h tvibiitary rises on the eastern the groat range, just below 

the Shewa’li Ghar ; and, here about, the mountains arc well clothed with forests of 
pine and otlicr trees. The dara’b in Avhich runs the Khwar, anotbej* of its tributaries, 
which ris(!s near the Razmak Ghas’hacy, farther towards tiic north, is only sopavateJ 
from the dara.’h of the Kenvii or Gambila’h river by a gw'at ridge running out IVom tin; 
Shcwa’li Ghar in the dir(‘etion of north-(^ast. The i’idg(;, at the skirt of Avhieh is the 
Uazmak Gbas’baey, so called fiwn the Waziri village situat.(id ther<“in, sei)arates the 
darn’ll of the Toda’h China’ll and its tributaries from the Kus'hto Dara’li ; and thus 
the Kewa, river, the Kus’hto, and the Toda’h China’h take tlnur rise within a short 


distance of (^acli other in a small tract of undulating talde land ( 5 ast and south of the 
Shewa’h Ghar peak. 

Some minor feeders of the Tonchi river rise farther wi'st, on the W(*stern sloiies of 
this great main ridgig which 'parts have not ycit Ixien visited, but should be; and cross 
ridges run down northwards and wi'stwards towards ilu! uiiper part of the dara’h in 
which the To7iehi floAvs toAvard.s DaAvar. lly the bed of one of these, running from 
south-east to north-west by llar-wes’litah, a village on tiu' south hank of the 'j’onchi, 
jVlavghali and Urguu can he reached,*' and by a track over that, portion of the main 
range hounding tin; Dara’h of the Tonchi on tin; .south, and down th(> bed of one 
of its tributaries, in tlio direction of north, by the E’gharawtilaey Ghas’liaey.t Huyali, 
UAillagc also situated on the south bank of the same river, can he reached; so, by 
means of the.se, si'veral other (h'llles can lie turned. 


1 left till! Ozamad river at its junction with the Toda'li (3hina'li at the Dwah 'I’o’e, 
and, affiT this digression, return to that point again, 'flic united stri'ams liavi^ now 
hecomc a considerahh* riv(>r, Aviiidi Hows in the dircidion of nearly south-east tor 


about live mill's towards the narrow gorge called the llararah 'Tangaey, a mile and 
half lower down than which it takes a move southerly course, and runs to Shingi- 
Kot, ahout four miles lower dowm, through the gorge know n as the Alumi 'I'angaey, 
or Iron Gorge, situated almut half w'ay. At Shiiigi-Kot of the Bahbilzi division of 
Hie MasTid Waziris, it roiicives anotlicr fei'der from the westward, formed hy the 
jniictioii of several minor streams tlowing from the high range hounding Karni-Grara 
on till' east and south. Seven mill's below Shingi-Kot, and three above tJie village 
of .lanibilah belongiiig to the Baitiii Afghans, tlic river wdiich flows hy Shalnjr-Kot, 
a eoiisiilerahle stream from the eastward, known as the Shahiir river, presently to 
be noticed, unites with the Dzamad. After this junction, the Dzaniad Hows past 
.Tam I niah, then through the llinis 7’(r<Mi/«<?y, lakes an easterly course, and enters the 
Dcra’h-jjit; plain about seven miles north-west; of 'lYink or Tsik, and, soon after 
emerging from the mountains, at the 2 )ri'.scnt time, tlic Avatcr is lost in the thirsty soil.f 
lake all the riA'crs of these parts, after lieavy rains in the mountains, it suddenly 
rises and heeonies a vast and impetuous torrent, and is impassahlo for days together. 
'Phe hells of these streams are strew'i'd with stones and boulders evorv liei'e and tbere, 
and an sandy in oilier iilaces ; and, in the cold season, arid ordinary oeeasions, aliove 
the jnnetion with the Sbahiir, the Dzamad and its main feeders vary from two to 
three foot deej), but lower dinvii tbau .jaudulali it gradually decreases and varies from 
one to throe fei'i iii di'ptli. 

The most difficult jioinls in the route uj) the bed of the Dzamad is ivliore the* 
niouutaius on either side close in, so to say, upon the river, through wbieli in the 
course of ages it has cut its Avay. In such places the Dzamad, like some other riA'crs 
of tbe.se parts, IIoaas along at the foot of these overlianging jn'ocijiici'S ; and such 
mu'roAV gorgc.s, Avhicli are sometimes over a mile in length or more, and Avliicli the 
j)coi)le consider their most stragetiital iioints, are I'alled taiujaeysy Avhicli I have 
already mentioned hy name. Upon the avIioIc, Iioaa'ovci’, thi' route up the bed of the 
Dzamad is tolerably good, the main one more so than tiie subordinate ones. Above 
the Dararali 'J'angacy, U£) to near the Waziri town of Makin, east of Avliich the Toda’h 
China’ll comes dinvn from the north Avard from the skirts of the ShcAva’h Ghar, and up 
tlio bed of the KliAA'av rising west of the Razmak Kotal, previl)us]y referred t o, the road 
is moderately good ; and from it, as Ijcfove mentioned, the upiior i)art of the KewA 
Dara’h can bo reached. 


• Hee page 75. 

t Called ^^/iakhrawU Pass” in the latest map. The correct name is K’gharaAvulaey deriveil from tho 
• transitive Pus’hlo verb, r'gharawul, “ to roll,” “ to turn over and over,” ‘‘ to trundle or bowl along the 
“ gromi4.” 

i page 325. In former times its waters used to irrigate the lands of the Di»n4ah-piirs farlhor south. 

* 0 4 
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I have cntcml into a few more <lotails here because those (liffcrcnt passes, although 
all are not supposed to lead over tlu; grc'at main eastern range of Mihtar Sulimdn, yet 
some (jcrtainly do, and probably thei'o ai*c others that we know not of. They at least 
lead into tlie liearl of the cast('ni half of the Wa/iid country inhabited by the Mas’iid 
branch of that tribe, and Avhi(!b braiudt, hitherto, has given us the most trouble. 
‘Furthermore, it was by this Dzamad ivmte, for certain, that the Sayyid, Crhulam 
Muhammad proceeded from T:ik on his jourin'V to Kabid by way of the rains of Zabul 
related at page 504 , crossing the gnsat range, T believe, west of Makin. 

I have already named the most important of the minoi- dara’hs or passcjs, between 
the Kus’hto and the Dzamjid, which also lead into the Waziri (country through the 
tract inhabited by the llaitni Afghans, Avhich passes this small and Aveak tribe are 
answerable for the safe guarding of. They will also be found mentioned in the List 
farther on, and named from north to south. 

tt now i’(!inains to note the. Shahiir route, which branches off to tin; left in going 
up the Dzamad Dara’h, and by which, as (explained under, Ivsirni-Gram and Makin 
can also be reached, and the dlflicult lautjany in tlu^ Dzamad Dara’b, below the junction 
of tlu' Dwah To'<', turned. 'Phis Sbahur roub; follows the bed of the river called liy 
that name, which unites with the Dzamad tlu-ec miles above Jandiilah. This stream 
and its upper feech'rs issiu* from the eastern slopes of the main range vising up imme- 
diately w<‘st of Ka rn i-Gram. and to tlui west, ward of tlu; Pir Ghal peak. It flows in 
the direction of south-east through the S’liakaty Dara’h, and n'ceives many feeders 
from the otlu'r dara’hs on either side lower down, each stream running through its own 
litth' dara’h, and <'ach having its oavu local name. One oftluisc rises among tln^ cross 
ridges of the range of Mihtar Sulimau which run c)ut from tlu; range in tin; dii'(!ction 
of kAuth-cast, ami bound the Shahiir Dara’li on that side, and unites Avitb the Shahiir 
dara’h stream a little below Shahur-Kot.* Following tlu' course of the Shahiir river 
upAvards for about seven miles in a direction nearly west, it makes a sharj) turn 
to the north-novth-Avest, and afti'V that becomes tortuous. .VboAit tAvelve miles up the 
stream from this bend is the Naracy lliighah Tanyoey, which is ditTienlt. After this 
is cleared the river still winds considerably in the general direction of north-wijst for 
about seven miles, avIk'ti tbi! route turns off nortlnvards to Karni-Gram at the. Shah 
’Alam llaghah as far as the Sohanga’i Koiul, four miles distant, after crossing Avhicb 
you descend a litth; in t he direction of north-cast to Karni-Gram. 

BelAvecn this Dzamad Dara’h calh'd the Tak or ’f'ank Pass, and tin* Gnnml Pass, 
there are likcAvise several minor dara’hs loading from the Dora’h-jat into the Koh-i- 
Surkh or Ibita Pahar towards Jandiilah in the Dzamah Dara’h and to Shahiir-Kot, 
through the sonthern part of the Hailnt <*ountry, the names of Avhich dara’hs Avill he 
found in the folloAving List. For the safety of these tlic NaAVAvab of T;ik is, or Avas, 
responsible. 

The last of the minor passes next above the Dzamad Dara’li on the north is called 
the Shiizah Tangacy, up the bod of a stream Avhicli risi-s on the AA'ost skii-ts of the 
S’li’karana’h Ghunda’h, takes a course south-south-AAa'st for about eight miles, AAdion it 
bonds castAvards and floAvs through the Shiizah Tan<jacy,-\ just heloAV Avhich it is 
joimxl by the ^Landacy Ivlnvar, another stream rising in tAvo hranclujs, one, the 
•AA^esternmost one of ihe tAvo, on tlu’ east, skirts of the S’h’karana’h Ghunda’h, and the 
easternmost one on t.h<‘. otlun- sidi'. of a great ridge Avhieh runs parallel to them for 
ahoAit four mih^s and separates them This last vises near the 'Psaml Ghas’haey 
leading into the Kus’hto Dara’h, hiTori? described. The Sluiztih and Landaey KliAvar 
ari' separated from each other by a gri'at, ridge running doAvii parallel to them from 
the S’h’krana’h Ghunija’li to the Dzamad. At the Shiizah T’iirigaiiy the stream runs 
about, eleven miles, Aviiiding considerably, toAAm-ds the cast-south-east, and almost 


^ Vtilhs of'grentor or loss tlidiciilly lend from tlio Slr.ihnr (lara’h into tho darn’ll of the Gurnul, whicli the 
W:v/.irij^ I'nllow wliC'ii pn |>ariiig to waylay the rowaiidnli.s. I may Lay then* are .scores of other roads in every 
part, in()r»» or less dillieult, that we know not of,e.rossin^ the main rang(‘ a.s well as the lower ranges, which the 
Afgh.’lns take care to keep to them.selves. 

f 1 in.lii’o ill the Indian Atla.< map that these two slreaiiLs run almost north and .south, and unite at the 
ishuzidi '1 angsu y, just as I have; hen; deserib(*<l them, and totally separate, from the bed of the D^ainad. 
Strange to say, iiowevrr, in the late.^^t map of these jiarts by Captain (noiv Major) T. llohlieh, K.E., the same 
map in whieh tin* Himln snrveym’ ehangeil tlie Ihis’lito name Sh’kUrana’h Ghiinda’h into Hindi Bokar Kaiid, 
referred to at |>age 182), the 8hu/ah stroain is Inought into the Bzaniad, and imidc to unite with it tw^o miles 
and a hall* Ix’low tin* riar.-irah Tangacy, and, eonsiiqiiently, aeronling to that map, it docs not flov/- through the 
Shu/ah 'I’angaey to whieh thaf stream gives its name. The Landaey Kliwtir alone is made to flow thi'OUgll 
th‘* Sl»n/al» Tangacy three miles and a half ea.st of Ihe Shiiigi-Kot stream. IJow is it possible for tin's Taiigaoy * 
to he ealleil ^ the Shnzali l*a.ss ” in that map, if the Shiizah strenm dots not fiow througli i/,and does not €omo 
*ivithiii several miles of it ? 'riierc is eertuinly some great error 1v-T0. 
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parallel to the Dzamad, from whieli it is separated by high irregular ridges, the 
two beds being about seven, and sometimes about four, miles apart, and Hows through 
the Pir Tmigaeij, and ’finally, after flowing rather less than t(‘n niib's more, enters 
the Dem’h-jat, and is lost in the thirsty soil. 

For tlie whole of the different passes eertain military posts on our frontier, of 
greater or hisser strength, ae(;ording to their iraportauee, and the ebaraeter of the 
tribes beyond, arc maintained. In some instances the ti-ibes within our hrmbn- ne:irest 
to them are held responsible for their safety from raiders, and the small military posts 
arc intoTuh^d to support them in imforcing this duty, f bav(; b(>foi-e alluded to the 
Naw^wab of Tak being responsible for some of the passes in his territory.* In other 
cases some of tlu^ Powandab Algbau tribes and branebes of tribes, (nclmling the 
IS'asii*s, Marhel Niazis, Nidiarnis, llsh-tarariii' Sherauis, and others, are res|)onsiblc for 
some of the passes for such part of the ycfir as their cami>s are [jitclied beyond their 
(‘asttn*n limits. 

'I'lu! next principal dara’lis and i)asses south of tlie 1.)/, annul are the bo-e Ginuiey, 
ami Ivam Girnaey, and the Chlmr Kundey, after Avbieb the (iiimitl pass is reached, 
wdiich wall he described in the acreount of the routi! to Gliaznin fartlier on. 

'I'bcn folloAV southwards the Ghorabaoy Dara’h, the Sbarana’b, tlu; Zarkaiii, or 
Shaikh Haidar, the Siwain, the Dra-hban, the Daliaaa’b, ami t'haudh-IVa’an Passes, 
wbi(‘li two last wall be described along with the Za-o or N’araey 'I'arkaey Pass, in jtho 
roub's leading direct to Kaudaluir. 'I'lum follow the (rajista'n Dai'a’b, wbieh marks 
the boundary of tin; Usb-taranns from Hie other Slu'rfuiis, the Sharanaey, through 
wbieli is a praeticabh; route wbieh leads int(> the Gumiil L’ass, and is follow(‘d by the 
Niisir PoAvandalis, the itamak Kolttl, the AV^ueb Kiihaey, Liiud or Niiml nr 'LYmd, 
Kiiliaey, and the Naranji, separating the I'sb-lararni Sberanis from the Kibtran 
Kiisis, and from tlu' Kbasriiui Jkilucbis, after wbieh follows tin? Ivuura'li Dara’b with 
Avliieh I commeiua^d my account, of t lu; Dera’b-jal Dara’hs or basses in the First 
Section of ibis Avork. 

I have just meutioned that 1 sliould bav(' to make particular referema- to th<‘ iati.-r- 
mediate minor passes, and I now deem it n(;cessary to giv(' a list of the Avlioh', the 
minor ones ijieliub'd, as they appear in onr Survey and other ma])s, and in MacGregor’s 
“ Central Asia,” Part I. I have added the corr(>(;t nam(;s in a s(;pai’ate column. The 
passes, (!ommom*ing from tin; north, are as foIloAv : — 


*= Since tlie Wnziris burnt tlic iVontier .sl^itioii of T.ik in IS7J>, i( is jx^.ssibl, 

nrvan^euicnt^ liave been iniule for the siilely of these passes. 
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Almost all these vitiated Pus’hto names haA’’c meanings, Avithout doubt, but, Avitb the 
cxceptioii of a few, I fail to re(;ognize them in their present forms. 

This list shoAVs the lameiitahlc; state of the names in one district alone; hut, all over 
thePa7ij-jib and its l)ord<;r, in Jhiliicliistan, and all over the Afghanistan and the 
Afghan state — all ovtn- India, too, I may say — the names (;ntercd in our maps are 
equally had and ineornad. Such a mode of Avriting names 1 need scarcely add is 
totally useless for geogra|)hie:il and for historical ))urposes ; and, certainly, with respect 
to the names eojitained in (lu! preceding list, no Afghan of these parts would he able 
to rc(;ognize one; tenth of tlnnn. It is clear beyond a doubt, from the list in question, 
that the jnodo of writing the names of places in our maps depends upon four things. 
Pirst; u|)on who In'nrs the name from the people of a place, the surveyor or^ a 
subordinates. Second ; the manner in Avliich the surveyor understands it and puts it 
into Homan lett(.‘rs. Third; if a subordinate translates it for his superior, hoAV the 
subordinate understands it . J'^ourth ; Avhat the surveyor himself und(‘rst<amls from his 
subordinate’s ('xplanaiion. Por the sake of examj)le let us taki? the Little (jii-naey 
Pass. 'I'he vVfghan or .Afghans of Avhorn inquiry Avas imuhi called it the Kam (lirnaciy ; 
this Avas renderc'd by some subordinates or attendant Avho acted as interpr»iter, a Panjdbi 
or nindustani, possibly, Avho understood a little Pei*sian, Khiird Girni, and it Avas 
cnteiAHl in his survey work accordingly, but another native assistant or attcndajit 
upon some; ot.lua- surv('yor, in anotluir instance, to make liimself understood, had, 
prolKibly, to i-ender the word into Hindustani for his superior, who ])ut it down, 
ungranmiati(;all\, “ ('hula Girni,” for Ghhobi Girnaey. Hut, under any eireurnstajieo, 
tlienameof the pass is “ Kom Giiaiacjy,” and no otlu'r, and yet it is entered in the maps 
“ Chula (Jinii," and “ Khurd Girni."^ 

This stat.(i of alfairs will and must continue until, as I. have; repeatedly urged in 
these pages, tin; proper iiames of places^ and also of ])erso]7s, are Avritten down cor- 
rectly ill the language of the country or district being surveyed, and with the vowel 
points marked. Let the surveyors, who arc; not sujiposcd to understand the language, 
take doAvu the names as they hear and understand thmn, if more (sonvi'iiient for them- 
selves at lh(^ time, hut the correct uamea should i/ivar/ah// accompanif their work, so 
that eompetcmt jiersons may he able to supply a eorrind transliteration of tliern. There 
is, perhaps, no languagi^ tliat requires this more than that of the Afghiins, and in 
writing the nanu's of places in Avhose country, persons, ignorant of their language, 
are iTioiA! liable (o err; for, among other ditlicultics, tiual a'h, by iiiHectioii, elianges 
into “ ey ”; “ a,ey ” into “ i ”; “ / ’ into “ di ” ; and, Itesides all this, tliere are also the 
peculiar letters of the Pus’hto alphabet to be looked to. 

Tin's is a. matter of sueli vital importance that I submit it should be brought to the 
particular notice of tlic Surveyor Gernsral of India without loss of time;. 

There is anotliing thing I Avould also druAV prominent attimtion to : I will give hut a 
single example, fn the Hanj-uh llovenuc Survey Map, tlve Indian Atlas Map, and in 
Major (noAv, Sir) C. W. AVilson’s map, the peculiar shaped mountain in the Mas’i'ul, 
Waziri country, sixteim miles N.iS’.AV. of the entrance of the Tak Pass, is .styled, 
from its top, “ Sii Kuainh Gooxm {the Morns)," and “Sir. KRAiNri (iri!Ni)i*(^//c 
Morns) ; ” for, even in this instance, two persons cannot Avrite the Avords alike, but, in 
looking over the latest map of “ AVaziristau,” so called, of June, 1882, compiled by 
Major F. lloldieli, II. E., I avus surprised to tind that this name had totally disappeared. 
At a loss to account, for it, I eompanrd tliat map Avith the others, and discovered the 
seci'et — the name of the mountain had been changed in that map into “ Bokarkanj) !” 

It Avill naturally ho asked hoAv sucli an astounding change could have been brought 
about. 'I’he name in the lirst mentiomjd maps, although not quite correctly spelt, an 
Afghan of these parts might muha'stand, if asked in Avhat direction such a mountain 
lay, hut, (jertainly, no Afghan could understand the “ Bokarkand ” of the last named 
map, nor any Persian speaking pc'rsou either. 

'Ihe Pus’ht,o word for horn is s'h'kar, and the adjective derived from it is s'h'karan, 
and signifies a detached hill, thus, the “ S’h’karana’li Ghunda’h,” or “the 

** Hoiau'd, or Horn-shaped Hill ”; and in conversation Avith an Afghan, he, probably, 
would hav(' to use the AVords in tlic inflected form of “ da sk'araney ghnndeyf\ “of 
“ the Horn-shaped Hill,” or '‘pah s' h'karaney ghnnd&j hilndi," “on the Horn-shaped" 
“ Hill,” and tlu' like. 'These Pus’lito AVords the nathx' Hindustani surveyor, — fori 


* In :i vilinttMl iorrn in Xwojortif/tf lan^iia^es, Avhuili Jio A^lidn, unlfHs acquainted with Hindi or Tmian, 
could ]H>.'‘Vlhly nnderr'tand. Sre llie liist of paj;**. -179. 

I Anolln r lojin ol’ tin- won) \s fjhuiKla ' which is uiiclnin^euhlc hpr inflexion } and if that is used the words 
would he “f/f/ sli finrnhC^ ifunda^iy' and pah sh’^karanri/ ghitnMi hdndiy ^ 
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gather from the extracts conlaiued in the Siwvcyor Genevars llci)oi*t, that a 
native sub-surveyor actually did this part of tlu* survesy* work — cithei- did not 
understand tlie words, or, understanding them, did not, or would uot, consider 
it necessary to ])reserv<* tin; original Afghan name of tlu! moujitain, and so 
attempted lo wmder Ihe ivords ip<o Hindi, as bo undoi’stood them — it is very 
probablci be was a H indu by religion. The result is “ Bokarkand,” Avhieli appears 
in the map of tin*, so-called, “ Wa/lristan and thus Ute Afuhdii name m the 
niup of (t port of' Ho; Afylidiiisldii in tolallij discorded in J’arour if o Hmdd and a 
foreign one, and dimppenrH from, (he nurp ! “ Hokar ” is a word of Sanskrit derivation 
common to tluj Hindi, signifying “ a be goat,” or “ a ram,” but tin* original 
Pus’bto makes no r(!fcr(Miec; to goat, ram, or l)ull; the word nldltar, “a horn,” 
from which tln^ term is derived, signiries Hit! horn of any animal, and ntalher 
refers to goat nor ram, as in tlu' substitut(!d word. “ Kond " hci-c is meant for a peak 
or hill ; and (host! two Hindi words, which mttrely signify the “ liarn’s l\‘ak,” or the 
“He Goafs Hill,” and nothing t'lsi*, ajipear in that map as one word, and ‘•the Horns” 
have disapjieared. Hye-aiul-by av(! shall, prohably, have some one writing tin “ 'J’ho 
Races of Afghanistan,” and arguing that the Afghans of this p;irt art! corlainly of 
Hindu descent, for that even their mountains bttar Hindu names.f ]No doubt many 
other Pus’hto names have been recently improved after this Hindu mothd. 


Tjik Pow.VNUAii, IvociiJ, Oil No.\r.\i) 'J’imuks and Skctio.ns of 'I’liiims among thk 
Afghans on Pijs’utan.vii, and otiffii 'riiuiKs and tSKOTioNS wiio foi.i.ow 

MKIIGANTJI.F I’l'ltSLMTS. 


As i have given an account of iht! Afghanistan, and of the ranges of tin' Mihtar 
Suliman or Koh-i-Siyah, and tlie Koh-i-Surkh which surround it, and some of the 
various passes leading over and beyond the eastern range of Hit' forrnt'r — the remainder 
of the passi's Avill ht' descrihed in Iht! routt!s which ftdlow - it is nect!ssary, belbre pro- 
coetling farther Avith my actsumt of Hit! rtiutes, to say something about Ihe nomad 
triht's anti tratling tribes among Hit! Afghan pt'ojile, avIio IoIIoav the routes which I am 
abtnit to (lescrilic. 


Alueh that is t'rrtmtsnis lias been Avvitti!n latt'Iy.lj: rt'speeliug a supposetl (rihe 
which Hie writers in t|uestion slyh* “ Porindiotm” “ Prooiiidioli.s,' “ Poriaduhnf 
“ Ji*oii;o nddlin,” *' l*oirii/doh-s,'' Porlndenlin,'' ami the like, scarcely two pt'rsons 
writing Hie name in Hit! same Avay. 

ft may not bt! Jietrt'sstiry liert' to t(Uotc at length all the mimi!rtnis conllieting state- 
mcnls which are to be fountl in the Avritings of tlillbrtiiit modern Avritt'rs regartling 


these Afghan, tribes, but the following errors into Avhich the rt'spt'ctive authors have 
fallen appear to me to be sunitiiently serious to takt' s])i!i!ial notici! of. 

In MacGregor’s “Central Asia,” Part ll., the “ Povindahs ” are called “the great 
“ trading trWe of Afghanistan then tluiy are stylt'.d “ tlu! Povindah don ' of 
“ Afgbaiiis ;” in another ))lace tlu'y are said to be “subdivided into dons: 

“ Loiiani, Nasar, Niazi, and Karoti,” and that “ then! is no information of their 


“ descent.” 


f shall presently show, that, Avitli the o.veejdiou of some douht whicli pi-oviously 
existed as to the true descent of the Ni'i sirs, but which can uoav be cleared up, the 
Afghan annals contain mueb information respecting the di!scent of all the PoAvaudab 
tribes. 

In Part J . of the same Avork, the author says rt!spccling the “ Lohanis,” which 
had previously been called “ a great Irdie," that they are “ a section of Povindahs, 
“descended frotn Ntih, son of .Tshmail,” but Avhat Niili, and what fshmail, is not 


stated. In another place the “ Ndsars ” are 
Povindah»“ clam while the “ Nidzis ” or 


called “ one of the wealthiest doss of the 
“ Nia/.aes” are said to be trihr settled 


• See tilt! “Keport for 1880-81,” page 35 of the Appentlix, para. (>. 
t See note §, page 462. 

j In a “ History of Afghanistan from the Earliest Timiis," l>y Colonel (5. 11. .Malleson, C.S.I., it i» 
stated tlmt “ the Povindahs arc a trihe of soldier merehauls luiiiilMtring about 12,000. Twice ever}/ year 
their caravans leave Ghazni for JThidustdu and return, carrying uierchiuulise, and fighting their Avay, 
“ if iieccss.ary, through the passes.” Except in the last clause of the last sentence this is enlircly erroneous. 

Bnrnes 8ays„“ The principal carriers of this trade between India uiid Cabool, are the Lohaiiees, a pastoral 
“ tribe of Afghans who occupy the country eastwards from Ghti/.ni to the Indus.” 'rids, too, is not cornict, 
*and they are not restricted to “ Cabool.” 

Edwardes says they “ are taken from several Afghan tribes.” Here lie is rptitc right, but be quite Avrong 
•when he says that “ the principal arc the Kfn^oieea," and names but two others. 1 shall have to refer to hist 
statemeats on this subject agoiflu 

1) 4 
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in the Bann district ; ” but, in another place;, the author says, that these “ Nitlzis ” or 
" Nijizaes ” arc descended from “ Nias? Khan, second son of Lodi, King of Ghor,” a 
strange staienient wbierli T have notiesed elsewhere. 

Und<;r the heading of “ Karoti,” in tin's same part, the author informs us that “ they 
“ are e'e . Irihe Afghanistan.” Wliy this distinction is made of a “tribe of 
“ Afghanistan,” inst<>ad of an Afghan tribe, docs not appear, hut it is liable to be mis- 
understood, and also lialdc (o mislead, hc<;aiisc tliei’c arc many tribes of Afghanistan, 
according to tlu^ author’s definition of tin; word, who arc not Afghans ; whereas no 
tribes hut. Afghans inhabit Hu' Afgh.anistan, or country, or dwelling-place; of the 
Afghans, as T have de;scvil)cel it from their own annals, and in which sense all 
Mul.iaminaelan write-rs use t hat Avord. 

Luinselen (II. 15.), in his Report e)f the Kandahar Mission iji 1857, after dc.scril)ing 
the “ IVwineliahs ” as elividexl into cIoun ” {\i Avas i'remi this, probably, that 

iMacGregor deriA'cd sonAx; e)f his inlormatieAn citeel ahe)Vo), says, that the l/dianis arc 
“ eliA'ideel inte) three branches, Dawlatklie!, I'anni, and Myakhcl.” On this T may 
remark that the I’arnis (r?^/. “ Rannis,” anel “ Runnee's”) are; not a branch of the 
Ki'il.iarnis or Liiliarnis, leeit a totally distinct tribe, anel he)ld lanels eef their eeAvn in the 
southe;rnnmst paid eif the Afghanistan, but a small portiem e>nly of wh;it they emco 
held, before they became' partially elispeirse'd, and A\dM;n they were; a far more; numcron.s 
anel powerful jioople than tlu'y are; at pre'se;nt. {See note * * * § , |)agi; 7). 

In the* first boeik on Afghanistan by Surgeeen-jMajor II . VV’^. llellcAv, C.S.l., e'litith'el 
*' Journal e)f a Reditical 3lissiem tei Afglianistan in 1857 ” (Lonelem : 18(52), he states 
(page; (55). respe'cling the' “ RroA'iiieliahs,” ns he st.yle;s them, that there; an* “ goi>el 
“ re;asons for lie'licving that, the'se; Riithans arc real ylfi/hdus as Aimch as the eh'se'enelauts 
“ ed' Kais,” 

In the set;emel boedx, “ Arghanistan anel the Afghans” (Lonelem : tS7‘J), page 219, 
he tells us that the; “ Rathans are ned Afghsins that the Kilitnin Afghans jirc 
Hinelii “ K hatris that tin; “ Teirins” arc “ one; eif t he chief Ghil/ae; tribe;s ” (page; 221) ; 
anel aelds, that, “ Some ed' the* Rathau tribe's, as the \Yaziris,t Lohanis, Kakars, 
“ Ghilzai;s, etc,, arc also kuoAAm by the name; of Provindla or I'annudia, a ti'rm 
“ dcri\'cel from the; Rersian parwinda — a hale eif me're;hanelise, — whie;h sigiiillcs t lu'ir 
“occupation as *])ackmcn,’ ‘mercantile trave'llcrs,' e;tc., for they are; the; iie'eiple; 
“ Avdu) drive the e;araA'ans te> anel fre; hi‘l\ve;e;n Khewassan and 1 linduslan,;}; and 
“ monopolize the wheile e;arrying traele; of the e;e)uutry. . . . Freim the; nature 
“ of the;ir fX!e;upatiem the'y are; cedlectively style;el, e)r ineiivielually, so far as that goes, 
“ Pochida, anel Lmodai or Lohani. These t(;rm.s appe;ar to he derh ed from t he; Rersian 
“ wemls pirnciudu, ‘ a halo ed racrchanelise;,’ anel raicdtu, a travel U'r. ”§ 

At page 220 of the same book he says, “the Ghilji .(previously writte;n Ghilzac) 
is not an Afghan nor a Rathan,'’l| and suppewes him “to belong to the; Turk tribe 
“ e)f Khilirh, Avhich was ancie;ntly located on the upper course of the Jaxartes,’’ 
etc., cter. 

In fact, if any enie desirous ed obtaining information respecting these puredy Afghan 
tribes, or of e;ompiliug a conneedeid acce)unt eef the;m, Avcrc to turn to the works men- 
tioncel above; for his information, he would he logically led to the following conclusion, 
that the; Rowandahs arc “ Rathiins,” anel yet they arc not ; for they arc “ Ghiljis or 
“ Ghilzaes,” anel yet the “ Ghiljis or Ghilzeies ” are “ neither Afghans nor Peithiins;’’ 
for they arc “ Khilich Turks,” Avhilo the “ Lohanis,” who, individualh’’ ami collectively, 
are “ Rathans,” are also “ Gliiljis or Ghilzaes;” Avhile at the same time “ Rathsins are 
“ not Afghans.” 

I think it right to point out these grave discrepancies, lest future AViiters, from a 
hasty or partial study ed the writings eif these authors, might, uuAvittingly, help to 
perj'e'tuate these erroneous theories. 


* In ft Did ioimry of tlic Pukklitoor rukslito,” compiled by tluj same author (p. 25), I find the followiii": — 
^‘PnUklituii m. All Af^^luin, a Pathan ; oue whose language is Pukkhto.'* 

Edwartlc. s:iys : “The heij^ht of ju'idc is to be a Pathan (or true Afu^lnin): to be a Belooch is mediocre; and 
to 1)0 i\ dot (Iccidoilly low.” He conscMjuently considered a Pat an to be a true Afghan, and he is quite right, 
t Only when in the act of driving away a Powandah's camels, or carrying off a bale of his goods. 

J If tin‘y only ‘Slrivo the caravans,” how comes it ahout that they are “packmen” and “mercantile 
“ travellers ? ” 

§ Pawani, in l^•rsi{ln, signifies, 1, a conrse ; 2, running, flowing, proe<teding, going ; 3, despatching, causing 
to be received, making enrrent (as mon(?y or goods) ; cansiiig anytirmg to have its hdl weight (as a mandate) 
or vivlne (as goods), luid the like. ; and the verl) is raicat/uian. J know of no such word for a traveller. « 

11 Lninsdeii siiys ; 'I’he (jihal/,ais are acknowledge*! hy tin? other Afghans to be the liurdiost and bravest ^ 
ejuir /v/rr,” and in this lie is quite correct. Let us take for one example Lieutenant -Ocncral Sir D. Stewart a 
4 »Otion wiih them at 'All Khel, 
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The temi Pt>wandah I have already briefly explained at page 6 of Section First, and 
in my Dictionary of the Pus’hto language, pages 1106, 1140, and 1153, which, to 
make this subject clear, may be repeated here : — “ powandah, s. m. (6th) 

“ (p. V. 0-yfji)- The name given to the nomad tribes of Afghans who move about 
“ with their flocks and herds, and acf, as carriers Ijetwecn tlunr own country and 
“ India.”* * Peference is also made to the following words : — “ kochaey, s. ni. 

“ (1st) (p, march, decampment) a nomad, a male of tlie Jiomadic or pastoral 

“ tribes of the Afgluins, not the proper name of a tribe, as some who have written 
“ about the Afghans and their country have stated, from not knoAving any bedter. 

“ Jcochcdal, v. int. To mareb, to decamp, to set out, to depart, j*** 

“ mr-laralaey, s. m. (1st) a man of the pastoral or nomad trilxvs of Afghans {lit. 
“ head-bound), so callod from merely wearing a turban Avilbont a cap under it, 
•' wound loosely round tlie luiad.” 


They are also b'rmcd HdtH, as Avell as oilier iion-Afglian jiastoral and nomad l.ribes, 
the Turkish word for a nomad Ixang UuL 'I'bis term is in general use among Persian 
speaking people and the Ttij/iiks. 'I'ln; country ol’ these nomad Afghans bordered on 
the T’urkisb kingdom of Gbazniu, to which some of tlimu, at I(;ast, xA'ere in a manner 
subject, and continued to be so doAV'n to modern times, Avbile t he parts in question 
Avcrc under the swav of the descemdants ol‘ 'rimiir and of the Safawi rulers of I -ran, 
bcuc(‘ the use of Ibe, Turkish Avord is not rcniarkaldc. 

Jn describing Kabul and its territory, Haliar Ikidshah says it is one of the great 
emjioriums for the merchandise of llindiistjin and other parts, and that liirirdus, 
amounting in all to from 15,000 t,o 20,000 families, xisit it yi'arly. 

At lvalat[ -i-( Jhal//i],t Avhen on his Avay against Kandahar in 910 11. (1505 A. I).),au 
account of which is given farther on, be fi'll in Avith a groat /.'dJjVe'A of merchants, who 
AA'cre proeei'ding into llindiistan [one copy of Habar Padshah’s “ I’liznk ’ say they had 
come from llindnstan] with their merchandise. His folloAvers, who thought (wery- 
thing they found in those parts Avere for them to plunder, AAo'shed to plnnder this 
kdjilah, but he did not- consent, and tin* inerchant-s were alloweil to proceed on l.hoir 
AA^‘l.y. Tliey Avere more fortunate than the Nnharriis in* m(*t with in Tak a little* Avhilo 
before?, as will be found mcintioned farther on. 

On a previous occasion, lik<!wise, he pitched his camp in the I'ast part, of the 
(lhaznin territoiy, AA'hen on a, forage against tlie Ghalzi Afghans, near a large 
gathering of Malinuinds, some of Avhom folIoAved a nomadic life at that period, and 
still continue to do so. ’JHie Ihidshah Avas asked for })crmission to harry'- them, but, 
in this instanei? also, be refused his consent, beeausi? lu? “ considered them subjects ; 
“ and it AVas not advisable to [iluuder one’s oavu subjects.” 


Tiik Ni'nAiiNr on LciiAiiNf Tktbk of Afouans. 

To show that there is plenty of informatioji resjiecting tin? descent of these 
PoAvandah tribes and sections tif trites, 1' may mention that, under tbat ua-mc, are 


* HaiYit tlie Kiitliar, in liis liook, “ IlaiVu-i- Afghiini,” corn clly licscrihc-s tin; wool I’Dw.indah. 

Hi! Fiiys it nuinn.s '‘ti/writi or nomml ik;0]i1o who do not ilwoll i)i;ini.incnlly in anyone plaw.’' He also 
niiikos a great disiinelion botwi on a Powmidah and a Sanila-gar, tlnit is, n niorchunt or Irnder, .and In; is quito 
right. 

Kdwardes, in nnothpr phipe in Ins book (“ AYoar on tin* Piinjsili rrontit-r”), ndiHTiiig to tin* t univans, 
says : — “ Tin y aj’«! ooiulucted by Afj^liau inercbants who am gonurnlly (railed LohAin’os [ certainly, if iluy happen 
“ to helong to the TAMrm trilte, but not othorwise], but locally in flu* Dcrajat Powiuduhs or Poviinleahs.’^ 
TTorc again luj is in error as to “locally;” for they ore known lo, im.l called l»y that iiaiiic by, all 
Ihis’htuns or Afghans whether in or out of the Dcra’h-jat. 

lie goes on to say ; — “ Tlu* derivation of the hitt(*r namo I <lo not know, bnl I.ohrinct* is the common rniDKJ of 
a family of tribes [a very numerous tribe containing about 40,000 lainilitjs] cnuuuTiitcd by Mr. hdphinstono 
“ as the ‘Dowlutkhoyl (of Tak), the Esauklu^yl, the Murwuts, the lOiyssorcs (inhabitants of an insignia 
rangt* south of Esaukheyl), the Meanklieyl (of DnibiOul), tlic Eahhnrs [this is how hr spells Biibars] of 
“ Choudwan, and Stooraiiiiees [li(» means Osh-tanlrnis] of the hills west of Dt^raFuttch Khun.” 

Here li (5 has fallen into great errors: the tJsh-tararnis belong to the Slieratii tribe, and the Khassur tribe aro 
not “ I.()hane(-‘S.” See pages 326 and 341. 

He continues “It will be seen, thercfoce, that Lohanee is not a name applicable to the Kharotces or the 
“ Nassurs [no; no more than it is applicable to * Stooniunees ’ or to ‘ Khyssorcs ’ or Babhurs, for the Iklbara 
“ are a section of the Sheram's], so I prefer calling them Powindiihs, a name which they all acknowledge ” 
See note *, ptfgc 345. 

t It was not in the possession of the Ghalzis at the period in question, but belonged to the Ming or 
llaz^ah of Barluk, and was known as Kalat-i-BarMk. 

11415. • E 
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included the great tribe of NuMrni ; and I shall now proceed to give a brief account 
of them, leaving the details for my history of the Afghdn people. 

The Ndhdrni Afghans, when these surveys were mad6, were computed to 
number near upon 12,000 families, exclusive of the Tak or Daulat Khel, the 
Tataurs, and Mayah Khcl hKvnches, Avho dwelt north of the Koh-i-SuHindn, from 
the town of Dill-bhan westwards, on the banks of the Gumul, after the manner of 
ildts or nomads. 

The Nuharni tribe is oin; of the branches or divisions of the Ijodis, descended from 
Bibi Mato, the only daughter of Bait or Baitnaey, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid, who 
devoted himself to a life of religion, attained the odour of sanctity, and is hence known 
as Shaikh Bait* Bibi Mato’s clandestine connection with her husband, a cadet of the 
tamily of the then petty (diicfs of Ghur, who were Shansabsun Tiijziks,* named Shah 
Husain — not that he was a sovereign prince, as some have strangely imagined because 
Shah forms part of Ins namef — has been previously alluded to, and ^vill be more fully 
noticed when I giv(^ an account of the Ghal/a tribe. 

Soon after she Avas lawfully married to Shah Husain, she gave birth to a son, Avho, 
not having been begotten in wedlock, was styled the Ghal-zo-c or Illicit Son. In due 
time she gave birth l,o another, who was named Ibi’ahim, Avho, having b(;en lawfully 
begotten, took prc(;edeuce over tln^ otlier sons of his lather, although he Avas the last 
bom. Sarwarnaey, the third son of his father by the daughter of the datir or bard, 
Kagh, as Avill he subser(uently related, was horn btifore liim, hut his grandfather 
declared respe(‘iing him, “Ihrahim lo-e daey,” Avhich means, in Pus’ll to, “ Tbrahiiu 
“ is the greatest, or superior,” meaning that he Avas so from his birth, as the lawfully 
l)egotten son of his daughter, and after this he Avas usually known as Lo-c-dacy. 
These tAvo Avords, in tlie shortened plural form, subsequently, Avere applied to 
distinguish Ins descendants from those of his brothers.! 

IbrAhim, s\xrnamed Lo-e-daey, had three sons, Niazacy, Botiimaey, and Siiirnaey. 
The t-Avo former Avere the progenitors of the tribes called after their uami's. Siiirnaey 
had two sons, one, Pranguey, the eldest, was the progenitor of the Prangi tribe, which 
contains a number of hranehes, and from Malik Shalu’i,§ his great grandson, Siiltiin 
Bjihlul, the first Patiin or .AJ’ghiin sovereign of Bihli, Avas descended. Tlie other son 
of Siiirnaey aaus named Isiua’il, who had thi’ee sons, Mahpal, the progenitor of that, at 
pn^sent, little knoAvu seid.ion of the liodis ; |j Siu', from whom Sultiin Shcr Shah, the 
founder of t he second and only oth(* * § r Patan or Afghan dynasty of Hind, was de- 
scended ; and third, Ndharnaey or Ntih (Noah),^| the progenitor of the Nuharni tribe. 

It will thus he])er(!eiAaid, that, although the Niiizis, and Potiimis, as well as the other 
descendants of Siiirnaey, namely, the I'langis, Mahpiils, Siirs, and Nuhiirnis, are 
all Lodis, none except the (hiseendants of Niili or Nuhsxrnaey can possibly be 
Niiharnis.** 

After the Niiizis, lloliiniis, and Nuhiirnis grew so numerous that they had to 
separate from the parmit stock, and became, with the exception of the Hotamis, 
numerous and powerful tribes, the di'scendants of Prangi, Mahpal, and Siir, were 
known under the general name of Lodis. ’riiey have almost disappeared from the 
Afghanistan, tin; gri^ater number having taken service in Hindustan during the reigns 


* P\)r a Gompleto iiccount of iIh* Sliunsub.'ini 'rryziksof Ghur sot^ my ‘‘ Tnvuslatioii of tbo Tabukut-i-Niisiri,” 
page .‘KX). No other wi’iter ^ives siuth a <lt.*tailefl aixioiint of them as the imthor of that work, who was 
brought up in the (‘aiiiily of a Princess of that hou.se. 

I Just the same as the word “Sultan'’ pichxed, anil aHi.ved at times, to Turk and Mughal name.'^, without 
the persons so named bidng sovereigns. I'Jie Kludifali.s sometimes conferred the title on their slaves. 

J The whole of the de.sceiidnnts of Bibi Mato, and likewise t)io de.scendaiits of her liuaband’s other wife, 
sire styled, aftrr her, by the geiierjil name of Mali's, because her Iiusband was a forcigm?r and a Tajzik, such 
being the custom of the Piis'litanalis. 

§ A Malik Slnihu is .said to have been contemporary with Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin ; and there is a 
tradition that Mahmud gave him,a sister in marriage, by whom lie had a son, the Sahir, Masud, the Prince of 
Martyr.s, who was buried at Jlharaij. See also Klliol’s “ Historians,” Vol. 11., pages 513 and 620, for another 
Account oi' the latter. 

|l Mnh[)al had a wife named Bibi, and slie being a strong-minded woman, probably, and ho a weak-minded 
man, his di'seendants are called Bihi-zis after her. In some instaiicos, however, when a female of high family 
married to a muii of greatly inferior degree, llu* descendants look the name of their mother to distinguish 
them. 

^ Like as in tlie ease of some other Semitic wonls, the “ // ” in Nuh is sometimes changed for thus 
Lull and Luharni. • 

This last mode of writing the name is comparatively modern. In no historical work, even written in lodiftf 
Jbefore the reign of Aurang-zeh-i-’Alam-gir will it he found written otherwise than Nul.ianii or Kul^&ni. 

See note {mge 345, 
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of the Afglidn Sultans, and in other reigns, and settled in that ooimtry ; and there, in 
various parts, they are still to be found. 

Nuliarnaoy, son of SiSmaey, had six sons. Mama, Mayah, Tataur, Shaikh (some say 
Patakii),* and Hud (Eher), hy one wife, and hy another, Marwat. Tlu^ descendants 
of Shaikh (or Patakh) and Hud appear also to have mostly emigi’ated to Hindustan, 
and tlie few that remained in their native (M)untry ho(;amo so few ihat they took up 
their residence among the otlnu- dejseendants of Nul.iavnaey.t 

Mamd, eldest son of Nuharnaesy, had thro<^ sons, Ysisin (some say Tunas), llaidar 
(according to some, Haidar, some, Khizr), and Ya’kuh. I'lie latter’s descendants never 
became numerous, and have; no subdivisions. Yasiu (or Yiinas), whose d(!seeudants 
arc known as the Yasin (or Yunas) Khel, had two sons, Danlat, the progenitor of the 
Daulat Khel Powaudahs and their kinsmen of Tak, which section (contains several 
branches, .and Hasan, the progenitor of tlu^ Hasan Khel, which conlains no 
branches. 

ITaidar (or Haidar), son of Mama, had four sons, Zako, Burn, Ilmihim, and Kod, 
who were the progenitors of as many divisions or Khels; and Ya'kiih, sfui of Mama, 
w.as the progenitor of the Ya’kuh Khel. 

Mayah, tlie progenitor of tlu' Mayah Khel l\)\vandahs of Dra-hhan, liad I wo sons. 
Sot arid Sin (or Yasin) Avhoscr descendanls are known i-especiively as the Sol Khel ami 
Sin (or Y.asin) Khel. 'fhe foriuer contains six, and the latter seven minor sr*.etions. 
The desctmd.-iuts of Hasan, Daulat’s brother, are called Hasan Khel, and contain no 
subdivisions. 


'I'ataur, son of .Niihai-naey, had two sons, Aso and Miisa, tin' |)rogenitors of two 
Khels called after tlnnr respective uami'S. 'fhe deseoiuhints of Hud and Shaikh (or 
Patakh) were also calhal after the names of their fathers. An .account of tin; Marwat 
division of the Kiili.irnis, Avhich pewhaps outnumbers all the otln-r Niiliarnis, has been 
already given. The numbers of the Danlat Khel and Mayah Kh(*l, at. the period 
tlu'se survfws wer(' made, have he(‘n previously mentioned (p.age ;}2r)). 1 sJiall (Miter 

into gr('at('r (hdail about them in my history of tlu' Afghan tribes. 


The author of tluise surv('vs states, t hat “ t he Danlat Khel mimhc'r about 5), 000 
“ families (these' are exclusive of the M.ayah Khel, tin' Tataurs, tin' Taks, and Miirwat 


“ Kh('l), and dwell, after the manner of or nomads towards the northern p.-iits of 


“ the nuige of Mihtar Hulirnan, from the town of Dra-hhan on the cast, to the hound.ary 
“ of tin' ({liaznin province on the west, along and ni'ar unto the hanks of the (Juraul 
“ riA'^t'r. They are ('utindy imh'pcudent, ami do not obey a single chic'f ; the rule over 
“ tlnnu li(?s with Hie accord of the tribe [each sub-division Iniving its own 


'riiosc iNVo in tlir jut so much nliko, an<l inucli ilcpcmls on tlu* position of iho ilijici ilifal 

points, dial they .ire liable lo bo mistaken ; thus ami ; Inil, in the Avork so mneb ;ibu.se«l by 

HaiYit; Klnin, tlu; Iviitluir, “ ibe ^la.kby.;ni-i-A%b;ini,” it. is I’atakli only, ami hv lias copied it raitblully, 
nntwilbslaiulin^'. 

■f r/ike other Al'j^ban tribes and sections ot' tril)es of the casienuno.^t parts of tlu‘ Al< 4 ;banist;tn, the Xnharnis 
imwk a .irrcat in India, in llibar, and Ibm^alab, ludbre, at the time, ami alfm* tin' Tall of, the ilynasty ot* 

8iu^ who ruled over tlie kinirdoin of Dibli ; and it was only in tlic. rci;>(n of rlaban-«:ir Jbidsjiab, in 1021 If. 
(lfll2 A.I).), that the Afjrbaii ]K)W(;r in the extreme ea.sl of India iinally fell. Kb\v;ijab ’llsinan, who for a 
lontr period reigned in those pails, was of the .Mayali Khel ; and Parya Khan, who was one of the great Amir.*:? 
of "Sulbin Sikandar, Lodi, sovereign of Dibli, and who subse(|iien!ly beeiime niler over Ibbar, was a .Miisa 
Kind. Baliadnv Khan, llio Tataur, likewist; exercised sovereign power in that jairt for some time. 

Snliman, the Karlarni, who ruled over Gam; and Bangalab, and captured the famous idol-tcinjde of 
Jagaiinatb in IJdisab Orissa), was sueei'cded by bis youngest son, Dii’ml, who was a second Yiisuf in 

beauty. lie was betrayed by liis Wazir, who was also the eonimander of bis I’orees, on the field of battle near 
Gbora-Gluit, having eome to an understanding with tlie Miiglmls lor the purpose. 'Lbis traitor was Mian 
Kutlu, a Mayah Kliel, Nuliarni. Hie upshot was that Da’ud’s forec’.s were dideated, and he was himself 
wonndi‘d, and perisbetl in the disastrous retreat which ensued. Kutlu, in ndui ii for bis treaciiery, wa.s assigned 
certain tracts of territory in Bir-bhum, between ibiiigalah and Tdisab ; but, for a period of ton years, bis 
friendship for tlu; Miigluils was that of the wolf ; and having, subsequently, aequired the moans, hi; suddenly 
and unexpect(;dly fell iqion Kiyam Khan, Gang, the then governor of Gam; and Bangalali on the part of AkW 
Badshab, slew him, and overthrew his forces, lie exercised sovoreignry in tlfcse parts lor another four years, 
struggling against tbo Mughal power, when he was killed by tivaeliery, siieh as he himself liad formerly 
perpelrated. He left five sons, Kliwajali SuUman, Khwajah TTsmaii, Khwajah Wall, Khwiijali Mulhi, and 
Kliwajali Ibrahim. 

After the death of Mian Kutlu, his minister, Tsii Klnin, another Nulnirni of the Mayah Khel, iLssumed 
power, and fought against the legions of Al^bar Badshah up to the time of his ileath, lie was succeeded by 
Khwiijah Suliunin, who gallantly oppostnl the Mughal forces under the Kunwar, Man Singh, and others, 
and was at last killed in battle. After him came his younger brother, Khwiijah ’Usman, wJio began to 
reign about 1001 H. (ir)92-93 A.D.), and whoso capiUd was Dlidkah (rw/. Dacca). He reigned between 
nineteen and twenty years ; sometimes at peace, sometimes at war with the Miighals, his territory gradually 
diminishing, until, at last, in the reign of Jahan-gir Bddshah, in 1021 H. (1612 A.D.), in a battle with ibo 
Mughals, he wa« shot in the forehead by a bullet, when victory was within his grasp, and his troops defeated. Ho 
was in bis forty-second year ; and with him tfie Afghan power in the eastern part of the Indian peninsula fell* 
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Malik]. Although their chief wealth consists of numerous herds and flocks^ 
** most of them arc engaged in commerce. They bring the horses of I-rdn and 
Turan, and majitah [a dye — rubia manjith of Roxburgh] into llindustdn, and 
“ take back with them piece goods of the finest and most expensive kinds, as well 
“ as other choice goods, whicli they disposi? of in the markets of Kabul, Kandahar, 
** and other places. 

“ In the hot season ( hey pitch their tents in the sard-sir or cool parts, in the 
“ mountain tracts, and, in the cold season, take up their quarters ai’ound about J3ra- 
“ bhan, which is a gurm-sir or warm tract of country. This tribe is not liable to 
“‘furnish troops to the Badshah’s army, but liave to pay ’mhr or a tenth. The 
“ chh'ftainship over them rests (mtirely with the accord of the tribe ; and their towns 
and villages, of which thcie are several, are situattnl in the territory of the Damdn, 
“ and ainongsl Ihese Diu-bhan is th<! <;hief, and that, consists of two large? villages 
“ [contiguous]. Th<*,ir (lultivation is carried on by means of irrigation from the 
“ Gumnl rivci-, ndindi river ris('s in tin? mountains, the eastern boundary of the 
“ Ghaznin province, and is expemded in the irrigation of the lands west of the Dera’h 
“ of Isma’il Khan.* The town of Chaudh-Wa’an is distant [from Dra-bhan] seven. 
“ kuroh south, and (he Ziarat of llazrat Suliman is twenty-flve kuroh w'est, the route 
“ leading to which is well knowji.” 

The Nnl.iarni Powandahs arc? mentioned by Babar Badshah, and receive<l very 
unjust treatment at the hands of him and his forces. After his raid upon Kohat and 
tht; ’fsa Kliel Nisizis, recorded at page 3G0,t he moved dow^n the Dcra’h-jat, and 
returned to Kabul liy the Sakhi Sarwar Pass, and by Tal and Tsotidli and the. 
Ab-Istadah. After leaving tlu‘ Bannii and Marwat territory, and entering the district 
dependent on 'fak, he fell in with a kdjila'h of Powandahs. He says “ This day 
“ that we haltcid here, the Cluipkunchis [foragers] went out and pluuder(?d some more 
“ of the villages, and Iwought in numbers of sheep and bullocks. They also fell in 
“ with a body of Afghan merchants on the w'ay, who were conveying a deal of white 
** goods [muslins, calicos, etc..], hand [sugar], nahdt [sugar-candy], aromatic drugs, 
“ and horses of Kibchak, and brought them iu.J Khwajah Khizr, Ni'iharjii, who was 
a well known and rcspectalde merchant, who was also a ra'ls [chief], was fallen in 
** with by Mandi [or Mcdi], the Mughal, who cut olV his luiad, and brougld: it to me.” 
Nothing more is said about it, but, of course, the kdfila'h was plimdcrcd. 

Such is the uninovokcd trealment the Afghans liave been in the liabit of recciiving 
at the hands of ev<;ry invader, in this instance from one of the most civilized among 
them ; and yet thfjy are abused, and called savages for following the examples they 
have received from others. 

We b(?ar of tin? Niihanu Powandahs again in tin? reign of Babar’s grandson, Akbar 
Bddshnh, under the events of the year 1008 H. (151)t)-lC0O A.T).), when Jalalah, the 
Tariki, (mded his career. “'I'hey were in the habit of coming and going between 
“ Ghaznin and India, and bringing down horses ; and, in this year, th(?y were drawn 
“ into an ambush laid for them by the Hazarah pcoph? dAvelling near by Ghaznin. 
“ When attacked, tlie N uharnis made; a dctermin(!d stand, and for a whoh; week fightfcg 
“ went on between them. At last, the Nuhdrnis, being unable to obtain ?vater, were so 
“ worn out, that they were defeated and had to retreat.” Where this fight look place, 
and Avhither they retired, is, unfortunately, not stated. On this reverse, they sought 
aid from Jahil-ud-l)in, alias Jalalah, son of the heretic, Pir-i-llos’luln, alias Pir-i- 
Tarik ; for the governm(?nt, so called, does not appear to have been able to protect 
them ; and, in the month of April, with him, and a body of his followers, they entered 
Ghaznin in the disguise of mercdiants, and set to to plunder the place. A few of the 
retainers of Sharif Khan, the governor, and the people of the place opposed them, but 
had to retire. JahUah had obtained possession of a great quantity of plunder, and 


* TIhj old town sub.^oqupHtly swept uwa)' l»y ilie Indus is ref('i‘red to bore. 

Tlie Bozdar Balucli exjdurer, mentioned I’jirtlier on, wliose act'ount of the Afghftn tribes teems with errors^ 
makes the “ Lobani, a tribe who live in Kntwns,” whereas they merely graze tboir animals for u short lime in 
the summer of eaeb year in Kata’h Wadza’h (r///. Katawaz) ; wdiib^ another of bis tribes is “ the Lohfini or 
“ Mian Khel.” wdiom lit* makes “live in Sbilgar,’' which tbi‘y do not ; for their dwelling place, \vhei) at home, 
is the Daimin, «1( jK iuleiit on the J)era*h of Isma’i'l Khan, lie also makes his “Lohfmi or Mbin Khel” number 
fi,00() men, lie makes a s(*paratt‘ tribe of “ IVlatliis,” a.'j he slyles ^he 3IuthhiM, and these, he says, amount to 
“ about dOO ///r//, li\ing in Katwas,’' wdierca-s the “ tribe vetmed to are a few Mutbhi and Marhel Ni&lS, 
who are Pow'andahs, Init wlio.se home is in the <Iistrict depemlenl on the Dern’b of Isrrni’il Khai^, and who do , 
not i*xceed inon* than ‘JOO fiimilies. See page. I9G, 


t See also page 346. 

\ Tliere must biive lei n some among them coming from, and some going to Ilindiistan, from the description 
of the goods. « 
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wanted to get it away by stealth to a place of safety, and a week after entering the 
city, endeavoured to do so. Shddmdn, one of the Hazdrah chiefs, with a body of his 
people, fell upon him and his followers, in which the latter wcr(', overpowered, and 
dispoi’sed in all directions. Jahilah, who was severely wounded, cudeavoored to roach 
tlie Koh-i-Rabdt, but an Hazarah, namtsd Murad Heg, and some otlnas, cam** iipon 
him, and slew him. Por a long time past numerous bodies of the Badshah’s troops had 
been employed against him ; and for several years, Zain Khdn, the Kiikah, Akbar 
Badshah’s celebrated general, had been endeavouring f o suppress him anti his party 
without avail. Jaldlah’s death was considered a great event; as the disturbances, 
which, for so long a time, had reigned in Zabulistan, subse(|uently ceased. 

It was the Nuhami Powandahs who supplied tins army of tla^ Prince, Muhammad-i- 
DdrA-Shukoh before Kandahar with 4,000 camel loads of grain when his troops were 
in great want of it. 'I’hey also rendered great assistaiie<; to tin; army of the Indus in 
1839, one of tlicir chief men, Sarwar Khan by narnj', brought a hijilah of grain from 
Multan to Kandahar for tins use of th(; troops by the MaViif rout(‘, noticed farther on ; 
and they are said neither to have lost a camel, nor a load, during the whole journey, 
while our army lost scores every day and sometimes hundrcjds “ at one hdl swoop,” 
notwithstanding baggage guards and rear guards;* * * § and this demonstrates clearly 
that, in a countiy like their Afghanistan, tlierc are no people so adapted to the life 
they follow as they themselves' are. 


Thk N/Azis. 

The Nfnzis, who are a distinct tribe, and once exceedingly powerful, as related in 
the previous Section, page 313, and whose descent, as Avell as that of the Nuharnis, 
can be seen at a glance in note page 345, include tins sub-trihes of Dzam, BA’i, and 
Khako.f As already stated, the remaining Niazis, on the downfall of their power, 
after the (l<>ceas(^ of the A’zam Humayiin, hccame very much s(!attered. At the 
pres(;nt time only a few of tlujm, some of the Kundi clan, wliich contains several minor 
subdivisions, and the Muthhis and Marhels,^ are Powandahs; the other Niiizis settled 
in the Dera’h-jat and in lianuu, are cultivators of the soil, and some of them arc; great 
breeders of camels. 


Tuk Babaks. 

The Ba1)ars, who have been previously noticed (page 328), are a sub-tribe of the 
Sheranis, whose neighbours they are, along Avith their kinsmen, the IJsh-tararnis and 
Bakht-yars. I'hey are descended from Dom, son of Dzdr, son of Sheran or Sheranaey, 
son of Slmrkhabun, one of the two sons of Saraey or Sara’h-bani, son of Kais, entitled 
’Abd-ur-Rashid, the Patan. The Babars are divided into two divisiojxs, called Anjir — 
but, according to some genealogists, Anjir — and Sanjar, aftesr Babar’s two sons.§ The 
latter contains live sub-divisions, Avhich again comprise minor branches, but the former 
have no sub-divisions, and are known as the Anjir or Anjir Khel. The Babars are 
much more civilized than are the other tribes in this part. 


The Nastu ob. Nasiri Afghan Tribe. 

The Nfi§irs or Ndsiris,!] as they are also called, arc about the most numerous of the 
Powandah tribes, and possess no land whatever of their own. Their descent is some* 
what doubtful. The Tokhi division of the great tribe of Ghalzi affirm that the Nd^irs 
have been ancient times) their ham-sdyahs, word signifying, literally, “under 
“ the same shadow,” and meaning here “ a denizen.”^ 


• I could never find out wbat people composed the h.&fila!h which those unfortunate camp followers joined at 
tCandahar in May, 1830, in order to return to India by way of the Dera’h of Isiua’il Khan, and who were so 
treacherously massacred at Ma’riif, by the said hdjila'h people in league with the Barakzis of that place and 
neighbourhood, for the sake of the money in their possession. 

f The Powandahs, mentioned rartHer on at page 499, are descended from Khuko. 

J The Marhels ai’e not Sherris, as MacGregor snp{)oses, but Ni'Azis. 

§ The tree pf BAhaf descent given by MacGregor in his “ Central Asia ” is altogether incorrecl. 

11 The name is not Nasar, hut Niiair. The name is ’Arabic, and common among Musalmans. They are 
* sometimes styled N^iris. 

^ Edwardes styles them the “ Ndssur tribe of Lohaneet” bat MacGregor, in his “ Central Asia,” goes so 
far as to say, "Although they speak Pfikhtti and maintain that they arc Afghans, their .ippearance is 
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Afghans, who from poverty or ottier cause, have left their own tribe or sub>tribe 
and joined another, are treated by the latter with more consideration than tliey would 
be if they were not Afglidns. Lands are generally assigned to them, but they 
caimot claim a share ; and, yet, in time of war, they have to join the tribe or 
sub-tribe among whom they dwell, as t liough they actually belonged to it, but they 
are not consulted on the internal affairs of the trilje or sub-tribe to which they have 
thus become, attaelual. 'I'his custom is universal among them. 

The Nasirs ai-e said to be descended from Nasu, the shortcTuyd form of Ndsir, son of 
Mainsi-i, son of ff'aralvaey, son of Sahak, son of Ibrahim, son of the Ghal-zo-e,* or 
Illicit Son, the ])rogenitor of the Ghaizi tribe. A feiid having arisen, from some 
cause or oilier, between thi^ descendants of Nasir, otherwise Nasii, and another clan of 
tlu'ir ouji division of Sabaks, they hd’t them, and went over to the Tokhi division of 
the tribe, whosi' /lain-ndi/ahx they then became, but, subse(|uently, separated from 
them. 

All this may h(% and probably is, (juiti^ correct, or very nearly so, but 1 believe, 
taking all the* facts kuoAvn respecting them into consideration, that Nasir, otherwise 
Nasu, was not a /fill sou of Alanni-i, son of 'I'arakacy, bnt an adopted son. 
Nasir means an assistant, or a keeper, which is somewhat significant. In their 
habits and customs the Xaslrs arc purely nomadic, while (heir appearance indicates 
the foreign descent of their immediate progenitor. 'Phey seem, like the Kharoti 
branch of the Gbalzi trilx', and the Dzadzi and Tiiri trilx^s of Upper Bangas’h, to be 
descended from oni' of the several Turk tribes, locatwl on the western frontiers of 
the Glia/nin kingdom towards tin; Afghanistan, by the I'lirk feudatories nnd(;r the 
Samanis, and tln^ Turk Suljans of Ghaznin, just like; the Museovites locate their 
military colonies of Kazzaks on their frontiers, close to those of their m^ighhours, to 
he ri'udy, wlienever opportunity offers, to appropriate, liy some means or otliei-, what 
they eovi't. 

Among otbm' t.rilies lo(*ated in the fi'ontier pai'ts rtd'orred to, it must, he remembered 
that the Ghuzz 'Purks, or 'Purk-mans, as they ari^ also called, oviTran tlu^se tracts 
bounding tin* Afghanistaiiou the west and noHb, and held them and Ghaznin for 
many y<‘ars. It is not imjivohable that. :Mama-i, son of 'Paraki, ado]it(‘d the son of one 
of these, who Ix.'cariK! the progenitor of the Nsisirs. I sliall he able to discuss this suh- 
je(;t more fully wlien 1 come to giv'O an account of the Ghaizi tribe. 'Pbe deseimdants 
of Niisir, originally, consisted of four ilivisions, the descendants of as many sons, thre,e 
of whom wer(> ealiod after their complexions, Spin (b'nir), Stir (Riubly), and Tor 
(Dark). The fourth Avas named Alandaey, Avhose deseimdants, never numerous, are 
now almost nnknoAvn. 'Plie deseendants of Spin are the Malizis, those of Siir, the 
Nasii Khel, and those of 'Por, tin; ’Umarzis. Tbcsij again contain minor ramifi- 
cations. The Nasirs are “not (dainu'd ” by the Kakars’, as “ Kakars,” because the 
Kdkai's know better; and the Nasirs <lo not claim to bc' Kakars for the same reason. 

These Nasir or Na.siri I’owaiidabs have, for some t wo e,eutiiries, been connected 
with the Gbalzis to my eertaiu knoAV lodge; and they are a section of that tribe, 
although, as slated abov'o, their first progimitor, Nasii, may liaA'o been an adopted son. 
The Nasirs took part with the otlier (fhalzis in the conquest of Persia, and were, 
subsequently, ineoriiorated Avith the Hotaki branch of the tribe, Avliich is consideied 
the chief one, as from it sprang the llaji, Mir Wais, and the Sultans, Mabmiid, 
Asbraf, and Husain. As some ill feeling exists betAAnicn the Hotaki and Tokhi 
Ghalzis on this a<!eount, and some enmity having sprung up hctAVCori the Tokliis and 
the Nasirs, the former speak disparagingly of the latter. 

The famous leader of the Ghaizi forces, Sedal Khan, who opposed Nadir on several 
occasions, during the expulsion of the Ghalzis from Persia, and in subsequent 
operations in tJie Kandahar territory, was a Nash* of this eery tHhc. 


“ tlitVf.rcnt. Sonic t‘\on ri'prcsciit them as sprung {Vom the l?iioches/’ The Na§irs tli(*iiis(*lves would scout 
the idea o[‘ siicli a Ihing. 

I liavc oftiiii woniloiftl what can jiossibly he the lea.soii that people so por sis ten I ly endeavour to make out 
the AlghaiKs to ho what they are not, — at nno time tin y an*, Hindus^ at another Rilj-piits, then they are the 
Paklitiios oi' Ih roilutiis, and now ‘‘ Biloohes,” It is a very curious fatit, hut wliy not apply the Herodotus and 
Hindu theory to the Balu<*hjg, and flats, and to .scores of other Iribes in the Sind-Sagar-Do-ubah, the 
Dera’h-jat, ami in Sind, and Kachchi ? 

* The correct modi* of writing tin? woril sou in the Afghan language is, as above, with the, Puslito letter 
“ hut the letter “ z,” used alike in ’Arabic and 'JMjzik, is sometimes used instead of it, and ofUm in the 
word ab(ive referred to, which is written sio-e. The plural form of the w^ord is dzaman and zaman respec- * 
lively, riie torininal.ion “ r/,’* aftixed to the names of some tribes and sections of tribes, is derived from a 
different word. 
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The Ndsirs being wholly nomadic and pastoral, depend entirely upon the produce of 
their numerous flocks and herds, and the profits of their trading, for support. They 
number from 9,000 to 10,000 families, and are the richest of the Powandah tribes.* 


The DoTARNf Powandahs. 


Tlie Dotdntis are a branch of the Lodis, and arc descended from a son, som(>, say he 
was an adopted son, of Ibrahim, surnamed Lo-c-daoy, son of Bibi Mato by her 
Sliansabdni Tajzik husband, consequently, their progenitor and the j)rogcnitor of the 
Ni^izis were brothers. The remaining brother, Siarnaey, \vas the grandfather of Niili, 
Siir, and Mahpal, the progenitors of the Niiliarnis, Surs, and Mabpals, therefore, they 
all belong to the Lodi sept of the Afglian nation. Tlio Itotarnis have always been a 
small tribe, and at present do not number more than about two hunduMl fiiinilics, and 
consist of two divisions, the Hasan Khcl and ’TJmarzi. Tin; former are again svd)dxvided 
into two clans, the Sado Khel, and Madar Khel ; and the latter into four, the Nasu 
Khel, Ahmad Khel, Ibrahim Khel, and Badin Khel, and these latt<‘r arc again sub- 
divided into a few smaller ramifications.f 

The country or territory of the BotArnis is the Dara’b of Warna’h,;j; xvliich is of 
considerable (devation, and slopes dowmv.ards towartls the valley of tin; (lumul. It 
lies on the soiith-Avest, corner of the territory of the Waziris, and north of the Sluwani 
district. It is about thirty miles (eighteen kuroh) iji hnigth from north to south, and 
about from ten to fourteen miles in breadth from cast to W(‘st. A stream, a feeder of 
the Gximul, runs through it from north towards tlu; south, axid unites with the main 
stream near Kot-ka’i, one of the halting places of tlux Powandah caravans in the 
Ghwiijn-L!i.ri route, presently to bo descriliod. The land in Warna’h is 
ticulai’ly that lying nearest tin; slr<iam which can be irrigated therefrom, 
stitutes about a fourth yxart of it. It, is very sultry in the sumima* season 
the torture of vast numbers of moscpiitocs there is no rest. 

The llolarnis reside in the middle part of the dara’h, and there they have! a 
fortified village, which is sometimes called the kala or fort of Warna’h. About a 
third of th(>. tribe cultiv.ato llu; lands aroxmd, anil the rest follow mercantile pursuits, 
and deal in some of the richest and most cx[Knisive fabrics cari'ical by the Powandahs. 
The l)otarius and Kh.arolis are considered the most (nib'rjxrising ; and their trans- 
actions wit ii distant parts is on the increase, as well as their wcialth. 


good, par- 
Tbis con- 
and from 


* III oiip place in his “ Central Asia,” Pnrt IL, MacGregor says tliiil. this sect ion of Ihi' Povind.ih claa of 
‘‘ Afghari.s,” Mcconliii^ to Lnmsdon, ‘‘ luimber only 1,850 families ; after which lie adds thnfc “the Nasars are 
Me of the Ptiviiidiih cldns,^' “ Broadfoot/Mie continues, “ says they nun iber j.OOO fiiini lies, and 

Eljdiinslom! 12,000 families but, that, “as Broadfoot marched with them, he oii^ht to know liest and 
tlien add.s that “ they do not trade so much as the other sections ; their wealth lies in their eattle.'' I'heso 
stalemenls are very contradictory. 

A few iSasirs dwell in th(? Kob-l)aman, in the nei;;hbourliood of K.ibnl, in the Kab Daia’b, in Ilaji-^ak, and 
ill the Shakar Dara’h, but they an; sedentary, not nomndic. 

f Ivcspcctiu" this well known branch of tlie Lodis, a few fainilics of which are located at Kawas, 
Surgeon- Major O. T. Duke, in his “Report on T/mZ-Chotali," page* 89, assures ns that “the Dntani.s or 
“ Dastanis arc a snuill tribt; hitherto almost unknown,"'' I may mention that tliey are not known as 
“ Ddstdtnsy" which is an incorrect way of spelling the name. The Dotaniis ininh; a considondoh; ligiire in 
Hindustan some three crenturies ago ; they were well known to Broadfoot fifty years ago; tin; ollicers on the 
Panj-;ib frontier have known them well for some thirty years and mon; ; and tlniy were iiaaitioned by 
Elphinstoiic seventy years ago. In his work, liowevcr, the word he meant for DautHiiny, after his modi; of 
writing “«?//* for “o” the printer mistook Dantauiiy tor “ Dumtauny.” See Vol. IJ., jiage 100. 

Here is a specimen of the latest information (188f3) respecting this well known tribe, <;onlaijied in the 
Peshin ” Gazetteer, published under the authority of the Goyernni(*iit of India : — 

“ In his table of the population of Kowiis, Mr. Duke, A. A. G.G., inelude.s 50 families of Dutanis. These 
are certainl}" the same as ‘Dastiinis’ (y. v,) of Showers. The Dutiinis, or Ddotdnis^ are mentioned in 
MacGregor’s Gazetteer as a ‘ Povindah ’ tribe, and one of the richest of the class. He notes (on the authority 
of Carr) that they come from Wana, but nowhere states where that place is. A recent exploration (1880-81) 
by * the Bdzdar’ places a patch of Dutani country on the left bank of the Gunial river, above its junction witli 
the Jlidb, and east of the Suliinan Khdl Ghilzais. This appears to l»e Wana. T’he same individual states that 
they nuniW 800 to 1,000 men, and live about Ghazni! The new edition of the North-West Frontier 
Gazetteer will probably contain morn exact information about this tribe.*’ 

As to their “living about Ghazni,” this errpr was made by the explorer referred to at page 502, note §, who 
appears to have been a Baltich of the Bozdar tribe, and he, certainly, possessed no knowledge of the Afghan 
tribes, the Powaudahs in particular ; for, wherever ho found a portion of them temporarily encamped, there he 
located them aS dwelling permanently. As to his statement that the “Dutani is a tribe of about 800 or 1,000 
men,” is equally as incoiTect as that they “ live about Ghazni.” 

It is to be hoped that these “ Notes ” may appear in time to prevent these and other old errors from being 
repeated iii the new Gazetteer referred to. 

X It is not called “ Waueh 
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The other parts of the Warna’h Dara’h are held by the Ahmadzl Wazlris ; and the 
Zali Khel section of that clan, who are about the most notorious plunderers among the 
Waziris on the Gumul or Ohwayi-Lari route, always dwell -therein, and cultivate a 
little land. The others resort to it in the summer season, as do likewise a few of the 
Daulat Khel Powandahs, who, being Nuhanifs, are Lodis like the Dotartiis, and some 
of the Sulimsin Khel Ghalzis. 

Although so powerful, the AVaziris have not dispossessed the lloldjinis, whom they 
appear to hold in considerable respect. Perhaps they have other good reasons for 
leaving them uTimolestcd. 


The Laukni and Paiinj Powandahs. 

A few of the Laurni (r///. Luui and Loonee) and Parni tribes arc in the habit of 
accompanying the INuliarnis in their movements. The former are a sub-tribe of the 
Miarnah Sharkbabi'ms, and the latter are descended from I’ainaey, son of IJdnacy, 
sou of Glior-ghas’lit, respecling wliicdi two tribes f shall give an aeconnt farther on.* 


Tub EaivU'I’-yau Poavandaus. 

ft AV ill be noticed that almost all the branches of the ditlerent Afglnin tribes who 
are descended Irom a Sayyid ancestor adopted by the progenitor of the tribe, follow 
mercantile pursuits. There is a gi'oat advantage in this, not only to themsedves, but 
also to the other I’oAvandahs whom tlu;y ac<;ompany, beeaus<i tiny arc lookc'd up to 
and vemu-ated by other Afghans, cvmi the most laAvless, and by otlu'r peoples through- 
out tin? Afghan State.', on account of tlujir Sayyid *d('scont, and conse(iuent sacred 
character. Tludj* j)rescnco adds to the scAmrity of the hifila'hif, and <5onduces to the 
good treat ment, oi' better treatmojit, at least, of those whom they accompany, Avhether 
traAa'lling among Arghiins or Ealiielns. This is fully shoAvn by Couolly, who under- 
took his perilous jourruy from Hii'at to India under the proh'ction of one of these 
Sayyids, and about a dozen ot.hcr peisons, his OAvn kinsmen chiefly, lie treated 
Conolly, duj'ing the Avljoh; jourmy, Avith the greatest, possible kindness and <!on- 
sideration, and brought him safely to his journey’s end. 

The Bakht-yars arc of Sayyid descent, their progenitor being tlie son of Sayyid 
Isliah, Avho married a Sherani Avife. This Isliak had a son by his Afghan Avife, who 
was named Alni-Sa’id, alius llahih, alias Bakht-yu)*, Avhich woj'd signifies “ IbHunate,” 
“lucky.” More rcspi'ciing tliem AA'ill 1)0 found in the’ account of the Sherani tribe 
farther on. They no more come from Persia, and are no more connected with the 
Bakht-ydris of sou them Persia, than the ShinAvari Afghans come fi'om Shirwdn, or 
the Ghalzi Afghans descended from “ Khulich Turks from the banks of tlu; Ja.vartes.” 
The Bakht-yars uoaa' aceom|)auy the Mayah Khel Nuharnis in their migrations. f 


The Powandahs of the Ghalzi Tribe of Afajhans. — The SueIman Khel, 

'I'AllAKis, AND KhAROtIs. 

The remaimlerof the PoAA'auAlah portions of tribes and sub-tribes who move eastwards 
toAvards the Indus, remaining to ho noticed, are the Sulimau Khel, the Kharotis,! and 
a foAv Tarakis, tluj whole of whom ar(! Afghans of the Ghalzi tribe ; and these are 
the only Ghalzis Arho trade in this direction, although this, one of the largest and 
most numerous of the Afglnin tribes, is, for tlui most part, pastoral and nomadic. 


* Uospeetinjr tho MfiGGre<]^or, in liis “Central Asia,” Part I., says the “Luins are a tribe of 

Pathiiiis,” and that “they h.-^ve th(j Kakars on tlic north,” etc., and it is actnully said that “their language 
“ Pashlii or a corruption of it, mixed up with a few Avords in it,” but whoever thought so could 

scarctly have understood the Jhi.s’hto, Avhich they sjieak like all Afghiius. The nalnchis have adopted unrobera 
of Pus’lito words, which in Ihilueh vocabularies pass n% Baluchki, 

In Fart II. of the work above mentioned, the author, under the head of Luni, still considers them a Fath&n 
tribe, but adtls, “TJiey me ol'Ivakar descent, 1 belicTc,” What they are is ineutioned above, 
t See page o2;i. • 

j MacGregor, in Part JI, of his “ Central Asia,” does not aeconnt these to be Ghalzis at all; for he says 
(p. 523), niidor the head of “ Karotis,” as he spells Kharotis, that they are “a section the Povindah 
“ Afghans,” Avhich is not a tribal name ; and, referring to their country, says, “ West they have the Ghilzaes;’’ 
yet, afterwards, ho apiiears to bo in doubt AvhctbcT diey arc Gbalzts or not. In his article on the Ghalzii/ 
there is no mention wliatcver of “ Karoti Povindahs and, in another place, he calls them a separate tHbCm 
Lumsden, on the other hand, has a ‘^Karoti” clan among the divisions of the Salim&n Khel Ohah^, 
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The Sulimdn Khel Ghalzis now constitute, as far as numbers are concerned, a very 
numerous race, more numerous, indeed, than most of tlie other Afghan tribes, but 
only a very small portion of the lesser sections of these suh-trihes or clans move 
towards the Indus — about one eighth of the Kharotis, and but a very small portion of 
the Sulimiln JChel and Tarakis. I shall give a more detailed account of tlie Ghalzi 
tribe fartJier on. 


ThK PoVVANOAHS op T«K T)zANJ)AH-PTjll ClAN. 


The Dzandah-piirs have been already noticed at page 327. They used to he a great 
trading clan, and were included among the other Powaudahs, but they have now, for 
the most part, taken to agriculture, and ar(5 settled in the Zcjzcy, that is to say, in the 
rough tract, as its Pus’hto name indicates, since known as Rurhi, a word of the same 
meaning used in the dialect of the Panj-sib, as previously siaied at page .320. They 

are generally supposed to be a branch of the, tJsh-tararni, with Pus’hto y im, which 


termination, namely, “anii,” occurs in the Jiaiin; of Karla rni, JMashwanii, and 
some other tribes,* There are, however, very eontlictiug ac(!ouuts respecting the 
tribe of Afghans from which the Dzandah-piirs have sprung, whiidi subject I shall 
return to in another place. A hiw^ the clan still follow mercantile pursuits. 


Otiipii 'rKAniNO Tiiujes op Apouans. 

There are oilier Irading tribes among the Afghans; indeed, nearly all Afghan^ 
evince a great keimness for Irading.f For example, I, he lljibi tribe of that people. 


* 'riiis lonniniitioii Is confiiiiUMl in flu* iiniiio.s of a niiinlKT of Afghan trihos, as in thr jihovc iisnnos, ami in 
Nuharih, Dotanii, and oUiors. T\u^ termination ant occurs in tin:* name of »J/.adiani ; and the Ihis’lilo letter 
rn is contained in Sara’Ii-burn, Lauriu, 'IVirarii (not 1'arin), and scviu’al others: indeed, it appears 

that wlicrever an n ” is contained in tlio last syllabic of an Afglnin pioper nanu*, cspt‘,cially in tlic names of 
trihc.s, il is this peculiar Pus’hto letter “?•//,'’ whicli i.s a sound formed by tin* (‘.oinhincd pronniiciation of a nasal 

“///’and tin* broad Pns’hlo which combined sound is very different, it must hcM-cancmhercd, from 

the nasal “ ” of tlic Hindi. Tins is one of tin* peculiar Pus’hto letters which Pnglish ulUe/'is and others, 

unless lin y iiossess a practical knowledge of tin* Pu.s’lito, and of Oiiental languages generally, almost invarialdy 
fail to realize fin? sound of. 'I’licn; may In* some illiteratt* Algharis who use siinjiK* “ // ” insl(‘ad, particularly 
tJiosc of liaiinu and the Dcra’h-jal, hut very seldom ; and such p(*rsons an? not tho.'^c on wdiom we should 
implicitly deiiciid for the rul(‘s of pronunciation of Piis’lito any inorf; tlian %vc .should d(*pend on a Kalucli or 
Hindu for it. 

In Section First of thest? “ Nol(!S,” page?, note I remarked, with res]>cct to the name of the trihi? of Parni, 

(writleij original), that “persons, i.c., Kuropean.s who an* unahlt? to [»n>nouiiee the peculiar 

“ Ihis’hto “r//” pronounce the name Pwn/icc.” This remark appears to have greatly riiflh?d the late As.sistant 
to the Political Agent in “ liihic.histan^^ Surgeon- Major O. T. Duke; for at page IPS o(‘ his “Peport on Thai- 
“ Chotiali ” 1. find, that, al'tcr ( xtracting largely from the.se “ Notes,” and writing the name he adds 

that “ Parni is Uaverty’s jHalautic way of writing a word, whieh he admits iseoinrnonly written l^•llnli.” I said 
“ Funneef hwi Mr. Duke omits to add the n?iuaifider of iny remark, namely, “//// persons (not natives of thi» 
part) who are nnnhlc to prnyiounve it properlt/T On this I (*annot Inrlp n*marking that giT'at advantage wt'uild 
1)0 di?iivcd if officials in the position lately held by Mr. Duke W’erc to «pialify lliem.selv(?.s in the Pe rsian and 
Pus’hto language.s, in the latter pai ticiilarly, a proper knowledge of which i.s as inneh n.quiiird by ofiicers 
bolding civil api)oiniments in this part of Afghanistan, lis by those .sc*rving on tlic I’anj-ah front iei‘, or ev(*u 
more so, to enable tlnrni to disp(?nsc with Hindu and Baluch interpn ters and other subordinates, whom tlio 
Afghans detest, and by whom they will not willingly lie c?ontrolhul. 'J’he mischief caused l)y Hindustani petty 
officials during our first occupation of the Afghan Slate was incalculahle, and 1 could say a good deal on this 
subject in suiiport. of my statement. 

Will) a knowledge of Pus’hto, persons in the position of Mr. Duke, will lx? able to realize not only the 
sound of “ but of many other letters, as well as of words and meanings, in the language, aiul amongst the 
last, that there is no “ TAa/” in the phujc he refers to under that iiaino, whi(?h i.s a Hindi word for a jiat^ 
waterless, sandy, desert plain, which “ Tal ” or TaleHh is not. 

Captain E. P. Leach, 11. E., wlio was on special duty witli the Pes’Iniwar Column, Afghan Field Force, in 
his Keport, dated 22iid August, 1879, indirectly confirms what I have said above. Ilc.specting his coiinimni- 
cations with the Shinwari Maliks he says : — “ During thi.s time the Sapix r .subadar, Hydcr Klian, had been of 
“ the greatest use to me, and his knowledge of the people and their language had on several occjisions helped 
“ me most materially, I found, however, that my ow?t. want of knoxeledge of Persian was a great drawbacks 
[only educated Afghans, except in rare instances in tho.se parts, speak anything hut Pus’htoj. The maliks 
“ were especially suspicious, and although they could have conversed freely with me in that language, they 
“ objected to be interrogated through an tfUerpreter, I found the same to be the ease with Yar Mahomed 
Khan, [The Shinwari Chief, Yar Muljiammad Khan, is referred to.] ” 

This stimft objection exists all over the Afghan countxy. 

t As an instance of this keenness for trading, I may mention that I oncc! had a Tokhi Ghalzi Mauluwi with 
me in this country for tliree years. During all this time he did not spend more than a few shillings a month 
out of his salary ; and I supposed he intended to have the money remitted to Bombay for him. About six 
months before his time was up, however, D found out how he intended to dis^msc oi it : he was going to lay 

U415. ^ 
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whoso commercial pursuits keep them more to Kandahar and Kahlt-i-Nicharah, or 
Kahit-i-Balueh, and the w^estern parts of tlio Afghan State.* The Baht tribe, which 
contains four divisions or clans, are des(!endcd from B/thaey, son ‘‘of Ghor-ghas’ht ; and 
Mando, the })rogenilor of the Mando Khel tribe, or Manclo Khcls, as they are chiefly 
styled, Avas his brother. Djinaey, the progenibjr of tlni Kakars, Njlgham, Dawis, and 
Paniis, was another brother, and the elder of the three. The other two brothers did 
not become the jirogenitors of large tribes like as Baiiaey did, one of Avhos<r olfshoots 
alone is one of tlu! most nnrnerons among the Afghfin [)eople. 

The Naw'wal) of Jiiuah-garh in Kathia-wjir, in the Bombay Presidency, of recent 
massacre fann?, is a Biibi Afghiin b^ descent-. 

Another of tlie tribes extensively (mgaged in commerce isthe'farin, consisting of two 
divisions or sub-tribes known as Tor and Spin, their progenitoj's, two sons of Tarin, 
being so called from their eomplexions,f om^ being dark {lor), and tlu! otlun- fair 
(spin). The Spin Tarins are chiefly engaged in the tifide between Kandahar and 
Upper Sind, and in the ocimpation of carriei*s. S»;veral of them dwell at Shikar-piir 
with their families. 'Hkjsc, of conrs(!, do not come under the devsignation of Powandahs 
or Koelus, although they arc both “ traders ” and “ (;arriers,” b(K;anse tluiy have a 
fixed residence', and do not take their families .and household goods along Avith them, 
and move about from one grazing ground to .anotlier in search of pasturage for their 
flocks and cattle, as tlui PoAvandahs do, and as that name and the term Kochi 


indic.ate.| 

Tlu.'re ar(' Iavo sc])ts of Sayyids contaiiuKl .among tlie I’arin tribe, Avho are extiuisividy 
engaged in comnua-ce. Arthur Cunolly, as just before shih'd, aeconrpanied some of 
them in his pin-ilous jouriuiy oA’crland to India through thcAvcstern parts of the Afghan 
State in 1829-30. One of these two so])ts is knoAvn as the Karbala, from their 
progenitor, a-repided S.ayyid foundling, so mimed l)y his protectoi', after tlui name of 
the famous Shi’a’h shrine, Avhere is the tomb of llas.an, son of the Kluilifah, ’Ali, hut 
it does not 1)y any means folloAV that either they or the Tarins .are “ heret ics ” in eon- 
scquenec!, as some h.avc assumed. The other is the sept of Sayyid Jamal, 'riiese two 
Sayyids, of wdiom more anon, Avere adopted by llariin (Aaron), son of Mamliin, soji 
of Tor, .son of Tarin, anti their de.sc('ndants are know'ii by tlu^ general ii.ame of 
Sayyid-zi. They settled in Pushang, Avhere they still dwell in some villages of their 
own, and having, like otluir Sayyid.s, mairicd Afghan wives, their descamdants an; 
account<!d Afghans by others of that nation. § 

The Tarins, Tor and Spin, contain each four divisions, and these again .an; suh- 
divid(;d into still smaller sections, hut the division of Avhich llariin Avas the; [wogonitor. 


out tin* iHou» V in a Yfiitun*. ( )iii‘ ilosiro of liis was, to oblaiii a .snuill macliiiut Tor uiakiu^ 

mouUl-fiMullc.'^, liccaiisp, as Jie said, a vast di al ot iimftoii fat Avas thrown away at Jionu; which hti inadn 

into cainllc.8 ; wlu rca.s, in fin*, loni^ winlpr evenings, tliry luwl, vt*ry ol’ttai, to sit in flic dark. Ho snc.ot.'odod in 
obtainhi^Lf a sinidl inuchinc. For making; about twclvo or oighft*on candlos at a time, and learnt liow to iTiana;;o it; 
and lie oann*. lo iiu* in i^n-at for fho money to pay for it. Soiuo of his money Avas laid out in a lilth? ^la.ss 
and crockciy ; and he had a <*rcat liking for taldc napkins and ;.dfisscs, hut not for soap. I also ohfainctl 

for him a Iar;ro bottle, (roniainin^ one ponrnl or inoro of the snipliato of quinine, whitdi lie expected Avonld yield, 
in time of severe siekhes.^, a prolif ol’ over tive hnndnal per cent. I^*ut nine tenths at least of his money avus 
inv(‘sfed in French nii*] iiio.s oF the J^aye.st eolonr.', Avhieli 1 obtained for him at a Avhole.sale house, to the amount 
of over oin* linridred pounds. 

All th(*s(? tliin^^s were earefnlly packed in tin-lined eases, and despati'hed liy way oF the Cape of Good llopcj 
— it was before the Sue/ Canal Avas ojamed — so a.s to reach Uombay by the time he expected to return thither 
by tin* ovei land ronlf* through J’^^^ypt, and be pre.M nt b» lake charge of them. I sJiortly after heard From Jiim 
that all had airived .safe, and tliat he tfxpeeted lo mak<* a ^ood profit by his merinos ; hut the result of the 
candle mannfaetiin*, wliiidi herxpocted to make liis fortune Iiy, and the upshot of tlie sales, I nov(;r heard, llis 
letters sinldi'iily ceased, and I think he must liave »lii*d soon after liis rid.urn home, or I should certainly have 
heard from liim. 

* 1 say “ the Afghan Slat<‘,’' because only a tin all portion of it lies in the Afghanistan; and the Avord 

Afgliaiii.stan atqdiei! to it generally Is a nnVnoiiior in eoiiseipienet*. 

t Tin* colour i f tents has nothing to do Avith llie.se names. There are sections oF other Afghan tribes 
likewise, so callnl ]K*eans(? these Ify-nanies Aven*, For the same reason, applied to their progenitors; the ISasirs 
are a en.-e in point. Sre page 190. 

X T <l«* not. ot‘ course, ineindt? iiiiiler this head any tribe.s or sections of tribes who carry on local trading,, 
such for wxmiiplr as tin* Marliel section of the Niazi.s dAvelling to the AvestwanI of the Sheraiiis, wdio bring 
down flic pro<lne« of their district into tlie Dt*ra'li-j;it, or of the Dotarni.s, ainl some oth(*rs Avho carry salt for 
Siih*. Avithiii the Ar;.*.lian Stab . Srt also jiagc 181. 

'rin* H;ibi.s, Tarins, and Sayyid.s of Ihishang used to earry on an extiMusive trade between Suiii-Muini (vuL 
Sonmeanee) and Kahii -i-Nicluirali, or Kalat-i-Halneh, as it is now called, by Avay of Belali, Wadd, and Bagh- 
baii.-in. .Mas.'-on jdso slati - that large kafiltChs are (or were) coMslantly in the Imbit of travelling by that 
road, and it seems to be a belter one than thrmigh Sind and K'achehln. 

AiioHiei rente, of Forty eainel marches, lead» along the western frontier oF Sind by Jal, and then by the bod 
i?l' tin* .Miilr>b river to Kalal-i-Nicharah by Bagli oil the Naii and the Bolaii Dara’h. 

§ Sw al.^o the di‘s< ent of the KarlanuV. page 
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and to wliich the Sayyid septs belong, contains the most numerous ramifications. I 
sliall giv<! some account of the Tarin tribe in another place. 

After ihis digression*rospecting the Afghan iribes whieb are. engaged in commercial 
pursixits I must return to tlie- Powautlahs or Koeln's, and glvi; a brief account of tbeir 
numbers and movements.* 

In countries, especially very mounliainons ones, unprovided with roads, and unsuited 
to wheeled carriages,! even if the peophi possessed any, and having no means of trans- 
port by river navigation, commerce must be earj'ied on, as from the earliest times, by 
means of bi'asts ol burden, and as it was in the three western eounties of England 
even as late as some sixty or seventy yi'ars ago. In Ijustern countries, espc'cially 
in the southern half, or most civilized part of I, In; Asiatic continent, as well as in 
northern Africa, from the earliest records of t ime, camels havi' been (;hieny used for 
this ))urpose;! and, upon the whole, these useful, but iinaiuiable, animals have been 
found to l)(! the best adapted for the purpose, as tliey arc I'asily fed, and can go great 
distances, and for many hours, without water. Cous<‘(|uently, «-crtain Afghan tribes, 
and portions of trilxis, ospi.'cially tho.se dwelling in Iheir old si 'at s bordering on the 
valley of the Indus, whose lands enable tluMii to rear and kijcji camels, and are fit 
for very little else, and there being no other animals proenrable eapalih; of carrying 
burdens — ^bulloehs, horses, [ionics, muhis, and asses there an', ('(;vlainly, but not 
obtainable in sufficient numbers, and, if obtainable mueli more co.stly to feed — have, 
for eeiitun(;s past, turned llieir attention to the breetling of ('amels and to eomuieree, 
and in tlie carriage to and fro of merchandise, and the products of tlii' countries of 
Central and VVesti'rii Asia and of India, ('ertain it is, if we consider the stale of 
their (;ouiitry and its tribes for thi' last four liiiudrt!d years or more, and the (liflieulties 
of till' routes and the rigour of its climate, no other [leoph; would litivi' lieeii able to 
pass Ibrougb it so easily as tbemselve.s. 1 do not refer to the routi's to the iiortb and 
to I be soutli of tbeir country, as previously (leseribi'd, but 1o tbe routes 1 am now 
about to deseribe leading right tbruugli it. lint, even by those upper and lower 
routes, some of wbieb were liabii; to he infested by plunderers from among their own 
and (it her people, they wm'c, in the absence of an organizi'd military force, better 
adapted to cope with tli(;m if attacked, and jii'vbaps they were not so liable to be 
assailird by tlii.'ir own pisiyile, if no feud existed between tbem, as strangers would 
(x'vtainly be.§ In many eases, however, these journi'ys w(;re not very easily aeeom- 
plished, ('.specially if they had to fov<;e their way through jiarts iulialiiled by ho,stile 
tribes, just in the same mamu'r as they have to guard against tlii' Iioslility of tbe 
Waziris at tin; present time. Prom the time of tbi; first Afghan Sult/ins of tin; Dilili 
kingdom, || vast nurnbi'rs of .Vlgliniis settled in India, -indi'cd, .s(;\('ra] persons from 
among one tribe of tlu'.scM'ry Powuiulalis ruled as indejiendent soveri'igns in Bangalali 
for a eonsidi'ralili' time*,j — and tliey probably created, as it were, a Iradi; bi't weeu tlieir 
ow'ii country and [larts rndher wV'st, and tbe dilli'rent pai'ts of India, or at least added 
greatly to the trade [irevionsiy existing. 

Some Afghans who possess capital carry th(!ir own mi'ndiandise, and accompany 
tbeir camels, and buy and sell for tbemsidves. Ollii'i's again, wlio do not. [) 0 .s.s(!ss 
capital, hire out tbeir eamels to those who have means, or to merebants who do not 
bidong h) tlieir own tribes, who re([nire camels, ami who ('itlier a(;com[)any their own 
merchandisi' or send their agents with it. In such iiases, many of the camel owners — 
for all do not“dri\e eamels,” as Mr. Belh;w assures ns — and tliiur .servants accompany 
these merchants, or tlieir trustworthy agents and servants only, and take eliargi; of 

* [(. innv not 111' out ol' iilace to iiioiitioii lion; that tlio I'Virsi-waii'.^ of Kiilnil ami lliral, ainl soiin; ol" the 
Kantlaharls, as well as the Af^rlian.s, ovincc. a like keeinii'ss tor trailo. Soinr ol' l.lic.so an- auum;' tho most 
porsevi'i'in" and onterprising inorchaiils of Central Asia; indeed many ol' theiii I'ven e.vteml theii’ trailing heyond 
T-riiti into Turkey and llussia on one side, and into Tnrkistau, and even as far as Tihbal and Cliina oii tlic 
other. 

t When the Chingiz Khan, after the capture, of the fortress of Nasir Ki«h ol'Tal-k;in, his son, Tuli, having 
previously eapriircil and destroyed Marw, Ni.sliapiir, and Hiivil, set out i'roin his ramp at the I’nslitah-i-Nu’nnin, 
towards (jtlnizniu, he hml to leave b(;liind him there his haggago and heavy materials, and hi.s treasures, heeauso 
it was I'ound im))o.«!sihle for wheeled carriages, of which the Mughal host ]iosscssed niaiiy thousands, to lie taken 
into the delilos and passes leading southwards and eastwards into the [iresemt .M'gliiin Slate. 

J In Tibbat, sbec|) have l)t«n used for lienturies jjast. In the time of the Chingiz Khan, hel'ore he poured 
his hosts of iniidols upon the countries of the Khwarazin Shah, Tazi merchants used to penetrate into tlie heart 
of the Mughalistiin ; atid some were in his camp before the capital of the Altiiii Khan of Taiiighaj. .SVr iny 
“ Translatiifti of the Xnhalyat-i Niisiri,” page 974, 

§ They continually attacked the convoys of Sultan Mahimid of Gliaznin, es|>eeially tlio.se returning laden witU 
th (5 spoils of India, and were punished by bis troops acxjoivlingly. 

II Sult.dn llahltil, the Shdlui Khel Lodi, was the first Fatan or AfgMn who ruled in India. 

1 See note t, i>agc 487. * 
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the camels so hired. Hence it is that these tribes have to move about according to 
the season in quest of forage for their herds of camels, their flocks of sheep, and other 
animals, which supply most of their wants, and likewise in seardi of a pleasant climate 

for themselves ; and, consequently, they arc known as Kochis, Powandahs, and Hats. 
The latter word, as before mentioned, is Turkish ; and when we consider that all the 
pai’ts aroimd and encircling their Afghanistan were subject to Turkish dynasties and 
Turk rulers for some eight (jenturies or more, and that some of the Afghdn tribes 
likewise have been more or less subject to them, and numbers in their service, the 
application of this Turkish word to the nomad Afghans, as well as to Turks and others, 
uhU to other trilxis, and taman* to districts, by a descendant of Amir Timiir, is not a 
matter for surprise, nor so astonishing as to cause people, ignorant of the past history 
of these parts, immediately to rush to the conclusion that the Afghans must be a 
I’urkish mee in (!onsequcnce.f 

In the course of years, and the vicissitudes of time, in consequ(;nce of feuds having 
arisen between them and some of the tribes or elans through whose territory these 

Powandahs, Kochis, or IIMh had to pass in their migrations, some of them, when a 
favourable opportunity has arisen, and they have been able to obtain lands, have taken 
to agriculture, and, for the most part, have abandon'd their previous nomadic life, as I 
shall prcswitly show. 

But ther(? ar<‘ other <;auses which oft-tim(;s induec;, or even oblige, pastoral tvibcis to 
abandon a pastoral for an agricidtural lif<s such as the encroachments of more 
powerful neighbours from without, and consequent reduction of their grazing 
localities. Increasing numhers, numerous Hocks, and consequent insufficiency of land 
to afford them a sui)sistenc<!, caused those mov{;ments, at ditferoiit periods, among 
some of the Afghan tribes, Avhich so intcrfei-cs Avith the arrangements of the Herodotus 
theorists. J 

On account of the lawless state, of late years, of tin; tribes through whos(5 territories 
these Powandahs ai*o under the necessity of traversing in their migrations, through 
the former being totally independent, and acknowhidging the authority of no imlcr, 
such as the VVaziris, Sheranis, Marwats, and others, especially the Waziris — tlu? 
Marwats have be(;n better behaved under British rule — the Powandahs liav(; had to 
make their migrations in force, and to combine for mutual support. For this purpose 
the people of tlu; dilhjrent Inlaeys and gira'is, or l.argcr and lesser cam])s of the 
different clans and minor sections of tribes, numbering from 5,000 to 10,000 people, 
and sometijn<\s more, having assembled, a Khan, 'rsalwes’hti, or supreme hwul, Avhom 
all agree implicitly to obey, is (dmson, and the march is commenced. They proceed 
with the caution of a military body in an enemy’s country, move by regular marches. 


♦ Toman, which is sjiid to h(* :i Turkish word, moans a kashah or* nifirkot (own having one Imndrcd villuf^cs 
dc])ondiii;r on it (Cor adininislnvtivc purposes). Toman-dar moans, litorally, tlio lioider or p(»sses8or of a toman. 
This w’ord, .siraii«;o lo .<ay, docs not appear in oiir Dictionarios, luit is coDfciinod in that excellent work, of- 
iuid(»idded authority, the Hnrhan-i-Ka-ti*. 

jMae( irc"or says, ‘‘ l^ildohis arc divided into tribes or tumaus each under a (‘liicf or tuman-dnr, Tlie tribeji 
“ are divided into clans or paras [^pdrah is the Persian for a piece, portion, fragment], each clan having its 
“ own h(\'idinan or Mokudavt,^^ meaning, probably, rnukaddam, a word in common use in India, }>ut ’Arabic. 

According to Pottingcr, on the otluT hand, “an assemblage of yhedaus or tents of black felt or coarse 
“ blanket, .stretched ovt'r a frami^ of wicker Avork, constitutes a tuman or village, and the inhabitants of it a 
“ kheU or society, of which, from the nature of their formation, there may bo an unlimited number in one 
“ tribe,” etc., et<!. 

Edwardes, in bis “ Year on the Panjab Frontier,” sjiys, that ^‘ihe Gundapur landholders are called Too 7 nunSy 
in contradistinction to tlicir dut an<l Patlian cultivators who arc called moozarahs and, in another jilacc, he 
gays, that “ ont; of the Gundapur toomuns Avas at his noonday prayers.’* 

Here avc have good sjiecimens of the misapplication of wwds by persons unacfiuaintcd with tlujir real 
meanings. It Avouhl be almost Avortli Avbile to pay a special visit to Kulaiudii to .see a Gundapur toman at its 
noon -day i)rayci\‘i. Muzari’, not “ mooznrah,'^ is the 'Arabic for a bu.sbandman. 

The word tuman, Avhieh signifies “ a brotherhood,” “ a collection,” “ a body,” “ a crowd,” ‘‘ a troop,” and 
tb(‘ like, and inmnn-ddr, the head or chief man of a tuman or brotherhood, is the word used in conversation, 
which may be applied to any headman of a tribe or clan, Avi thou t its being particularly applicable to an Afghan, 
or a lluluch, or a 'I'nrk. 

Our Dictionaries imdvc hut little diflerence betwe(!n tumaii and toman, Avhicli former word is, without doubt, 
Pi'.rHiun, and incans “ a myriad, ten thou.saiui ; a sum of money ; and also districts into Avhicli a State is divided, 
each of Avhich is .supposed to ho able to furni.sli 10,0()0 men capable of bearing arms.” This former Avord is not 
containeil in the Tlurlian-i'.Kii-ti’, Jind its meaning bears A^ery litt‘lc similarity to toman, which is evidently 
Turkish, and is uso<l hy P.almr Badshah for a district. 

t The 'I'urkisli word if signifies friend, agreeing, conforming, lame, obedient, domestic, the contrary of wild, 
savage, liuh;. It alst# means a body of people, and a small caravan of people or travellers, and the division of a 
tribe ; Avhilo u/tis or vlus signifies a tribe. The* Avord is ehieily applied to nomads. 

J And uls(» of tho.se avIio .sujiposo that all “Pathans*' Avent to “ Kaisa,” or dwelt “at Kaisa,” Avhich they 
^iuppose lo be “a very curious fact.” Set page 467. • 
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with advance and rear guards, occupy positions favoui*ahle for defence, and post 
pickets and sentries round their camps. They have to bo constantly on the alert for 
their foes ; for their most numerous and most implacable ones, the Waziri ICarlarafs 
especially, are always on the look out to harass them. Stragglers arc cut off, cattle 
earned away, both on the line of march, where favourable spots occur, and also from 
their encampments in the night time. Indeed, skirmishes arc of daily occurrence, 
and somotim(;s a pitched encounter takes place b(!twcen them ; and this sort of 
“ non-official ” warfare has been going on for more than a century past. The ramilies 
of the Powandahs arc a great impedhnent, of course, as it makes tlio march more 
difficult, increases the length of the column, and takes a greater number of men to 
guard it. 

Vigne says in his book, “ Ghuzni, Kabul,” etc. (page 05), that, even while he was at 
Drd-bhan in the Daman, in the camp of the Nuharrus or Luluirnfs, lieforc the home- 
ward mai’ch Avas commeueed, the mountairuiers were constantly worrying them, 
prowling round the camps at night, and cutting off the wal,er, and siudi like hostile 
acts. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties and drawbacks, there could scartady be found a 
race of people, better adapted to surmount the labours and hardships Avhich they have 
to en(?ounter in such a difficult and mountainous country as the Afghanistan, and 
adjacent tracts. Yet, Avitli all this, their energies liaA’e overcome all dilfioulti(;s; and they 
are ready to force their Avay to and fro if ne(;cssary. They also have a name for veracity, 
and for bedng honest in Ihcir transactions. IMudr profits are, no doubt, (;onsiderable, 
and their jau'scvcrancc deserves its rcAvard. 'riiese Powandahs, in conseepumeo, are 
increasing in numbers yearly ; and, lately, besides some of the Sulirnau Kind Ghalzis, 
some of the Aka Khel have; also turned PcAA^andahs. 


The Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad, when about to proceed to Kabul on one occasion, 
wished to accom])any the PoAvandahs, but he happened to be too late for them ; they 
had gone, and he was under the luicossity of taking anotlu^r route, an account of which 
Avill be given farther on. lie furnishes a brief jiccouut of them ; and, as it refers to 
the state of affairs just a century since, I aauU here narrate it. lie says: — “It is 
“ customary Avith tlu^ Niihani,^’ Dzandah-pur, Marwat, and othi'r Afghan tvihi's, who 
“ are extensively engaged in trade, to take merchandise, such as piece goods, from 
“ llindiistan, into the tciTitories of Kandahar, Kiihul, and other parts, and exchange 
“ them for horses, which they take into Hindustan and sell al. high ))rices [ho rcfci’S 
“ to one ])ortion only of the trade]. During the autumn, therefore, of each year, 
“ those people march from [the neighbourhood of] Kabul, Gliaznin, and other parts, 
“ along Avitli their families and belongings, by Avay of the Ghwilyi-I/ireyt Dara’h ; 
“ and, ou i.ssumg from the mountains of Suliman, pitch their tents, and take up their 
“ quarters, in the Dora’h-jiit, about Dra-bhan, and in the district of Aaviui Karah [the 
“ Sind-Sagar Do-abah, at this period, especially the Avestoru parts, Averc in tin; posses- 
“ sion of Timur Shah, Sadozi, the Durrani Badshah]. Tlu; Powandahs pass the 
“ remainder of the autumn and tlu; winter there; and, during this time, those among 
“ them who are traders proceed into different parts of Hindustan Avith their ventures, 
“ and, liaAdng disposed of thorn, purchase what they require in the shape of goorls for 
“ barter to take back with them. They then assemble again in great numbcjrs, aud 
“ commence their homeward journey, and proceed, as in coming, by the Ghwayi-Lari 
“ Dara’h, or by the Zd-o Dara’h, while some go by the Guinul Dara’h [i.e., begin 
“ their journey by the Gumul Pass], and endeavour to reach Kabul and other places 
“ by the second month of summer. 

“ Each Khel is calletd a kalaey, literally, a village, but hero means a community 
“ sufficuent to constitute a village.J In the dara’hs through which tlu; Powandahs have 
“ to march, dwell other Afghans, such as the Shenlnis, MarAvnts, Waziris, and others, 
“ who are great robl)ers ; and, on this account, the different kalaeys unite together for 
“ mutual protection, and march in company, otherwise they Avould not lx; able to 
“ proceed to and fro on their journeys. Four or five hundred horsemen can manage 


* He too writes the word Ndhani, not Luhani. He was not connected witli the Afghans in any way ; he 
was a foreigner, so to say. See note T, pngp*486. 

t Like other feminine nouns of the same class, far, a road,” etc., in the oblique cases, may take cither 
hasra'h, namely “ i,” or ya~i-maj-hul — “ ey” The former termination is the most general, but both lari and 
Idrey are correct. 

* I Kolaey, in Pus’hto, signifies a village or hamlet, or a body of pcsple of the same clan or family dwelling 
together in a certain place. Here the word means, among the Powandahs, a certain number of families or 
people who have been used to camp together. iFor the meaning of gifa'i sec page 326, note *. 
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to "ct along, but two hundred would bo unable to do so. Upon some occasions ag 
** many as 15,000 bandukcbis [jnon armed with fii*c-arm8] baA'c assembled for the 
“ journey.” *■ 

I must now relate how the I’owandabs (!ome and go at tlu; present time. They 
convey or bring mereliandise, Ibe produce of Khurdsdu and other parts of f-rdn, 
Bukhara, Samr-kand, Ivliwiira/ni, and Badaklisbdn, also tlie products of Hirdt, Kabul, 
Ghaznin, Kandaluir, and other parts of the Afghan State, into Hind, and dispose of 
them often at high prices. 'Pluvse imports consist of (iarpots and furs of different sorts 
and deseriplioTis, silks ]ii;inufaeliired and law, nankins, velvets from Bukbdrd, 
of she(ip-skin, jHiHlntiiuu'h, ban/lca'/i. and other woollen manufactures, consisting of 
cloaks (choga'hs), pnhus, socks, gloves, itanjis, druggets, .and nmnadu ; ponhmina'h 
wool; emhroider<‘d skull-caps ; Russia le.alher, and saddlery; drugs, and dyes, such as 
manna (shir-khisht), assalVetida, sjilllower (’usfiir), salep mi.sri {orchin mascula), 
saffron, eoehin(*al, antimony, rose flowers, vioh't flowcirs, madder, rbnbarb, cummin 
seed, ([uimre se('d, sarsaparilla, li(juori(!e, t,ob:icco, etc*. ; fruits, (duefly dried, consisting 
of figs, currants, raisins, pistachio nuts, almonds, melons, 2 )omegranales, grapes in 
boxes ])ack('d in cotton, other grapes, apjdc'S, pears, apricots, apricot kermds, alu- 
bukhdra (kind of plum), chalyhoza' h nuts, and some other kinds. The animals brought 
with them consist of a gi’cat numiK'r of horses, ponies, cats, dogs, shec^p, goats, and 
earned s ; and they liken is<“ bring some birds, includijig goldfinches, turtle doves, and 
a few ot Ik'I's. Bosides all tiu'se l.lu'y bring llussian gold coins, Vemdian diujats, Avhicdr 
are strung :is ornaincmts by tln^ women, kaldlxitti'oi (gold and silver thread), jade, 
tur<]Uois(>, and a lew other pnadous things. 

During the aiitmnn, tliereCon*, when tin; snow just begins to appear upon the 
summits of tlu^ gn'at ranges of IMihtar 8uliman or Kob-i-Siyah, and otlua* lofty 
mouid:iins around thon, these uom.ad ])eople begin to assemble from dilferent parts, 
from tludr grazing gromids ii\ tin* neighbourhood of Gbazniii, lvalat-i-(rlialzi, Kabul, 
and othi'r hxiaUties, and wend their way to Ivaudziir, near tin* banks of the (inmul, 
before its jiiuetion with tbe river of the Jzoba’b, west of tin; eastern chain of .Mihtar 
Sulfniiin, ;ind three stages from tin; (IbwiVyi-l/iri Gilds’ lia<‘y or 1/ass, wbieli is the 
place of muster, bid'orc? tln'y ath'mpt to peindrate the jiasses in tbe chain just men- 
tioned. 'JMiey all move at a lixed lime, and in regular oiih'r, some Ivibi's, and some 
clans or s<‘(rl ions of the sanu' tribe, ])reeeding otlu'rs. Having assembled, and their 
prirparations having been mad('. they lake their families and Avorldly goods along Avith 
them, march cast wai'd, and enter the valley of the Indas hy tlic Ghwdyi-JAri, Za-o, or 
.Naraey 'rarkaey, and (Inmnl Darahs. On issuing from tlie different passes tliey 
pitcdi their hiaek hair tents in Aarions parts of the Ddman and other tmets in the 
Uera’h-jdt, and in the AAvdn-Kdrah. 

'I’ho (ivsl to arrive in the Dera’h-jdt are the ^sasirs, nnmhmang from 2,000 to 2,500 
families or tents, equal to from 10,000 to 12,500 souls,* Avitli all their helongings. 
As jn-cvionsly jAMiiarked, they arc one, if not the Avealthiest, of the PoAvandali 
tribes; and tliey eorne in four divisions, folloAving in regular rotation. The first to 
come arc those Avith the hi;rds of cattle, Avho are, in eon.s(;qnenee, styled the GliAA^dyi- 
wal, AAdio have to tra\"erse the (fliAA'dyi-Ldri or Bullock Road; and, after clearing it, 
they turn off southwards, hefore (Mitering the Dera’b-jdt, between the ranges of Mihtar 
Sulundn or Koh-i-Siyali, and the Koh-i-Surkh, skirting the mountains of the Hlierdnfs 
and tbe Daman, towards Zarkani, at wliieli point they emerge upon the open country 
in Bi’itish territory. Ah'xt come tlio.se Avitli the flocks, of Avliicli the ISiasirs possess 
Aast numbers, and these are called the Mejz-AA'dl or Gosfand-Avdl. They liave to turn 
soutliAvards from Kandzur,f and come down by the Za-o or Naraey 'Parkacy Dara’h 
and Ghas’liaoy.J After them come those Avith tbe laden camels, first those whose 
individual mereliandise is not v(!ry considerable ; and, lastly, the more wealthy of the 
tribe folloAV Avith their loads. 'J'hesii tAvo last divisions have to come by the Glnvayf- 
Liiri also, but, instead of tnniing off toAvards Zaikanf, they keep their easterly course, 
and enter tlie Derali-j.-it 'by the; Gumul or Tiik Bass. 

Th(.‘ reason Avliy these dilVerent diAusions use these different rodtes will bo explained 
when 1 come to describe their return inarch. Having entered the British territory, 


♦ HttiTit Khiiu, thr Kalhar, coinpulGs ihom at .^OOO incii with 1(5, (XK) camels. At the usual compulation 
of one nblc-bodi(‘il man to a iiiiiiily, this would rcprcsmit about 25,000 souls, which I belicvi) to be far too 
great. . . , 

■f This halting place is also known by the name of Shahr-i-Chapah, lieiug, according to tradition, tjjic ploco 
where u large city of that name once stood. T’he A%ban name fur it is meutioned farther on, 

J Described farllier on in the Ninety-tliird Route. « 
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villages of Drangrah, Trimuu, and Kahiri,* near the ferries over the Indus called after 
the latter place. Alter they have arranged their camps, a proportion proceed onwards 
with the mercliandisc, and some of these go on to Calcutta and Uoinhay. 

The Nasirs are followed by some of the Kharoti Glialzis,f juimhcring about 700 or 
800 families or tents, equal to about 3,000 or 3,.500 souls, aec()in[)auiod by somt? 0,000 
or 0,500 camels. These enter Ilritish ten-itory by the Gliwayi Laii Gl’n'is’liacy, and 
pitch their Idack blanket tents, some in the Tak (listri<rl., for which they have to pay 
a grazing tax to the Nawwab, and others in the north-east part of the district of 
Dcra’h-i-Ismail Khan, lunir the villages of Tliat-Tlial, jMandr(^y,J Pahar-pur, and 
Pund-yala’h, near the Indus. Some of them, .about half their nmnixa-, proceed into 
Hinddstaii to dispose of their goods ; Avhile others of those who remain Ixdiind hire 
out some of their surplus canuds to those Avho may require them. 

These Gbalzis are followed by tin; comp.arativcly few Suliman Kind Ghalzis,§ who 
move towards the Indus for trading purposes. Thcs(5 are, known by the ni(!k-nam(; of 
Sar pre-kari, or “ he<ad-severed,” Aviiich probably means that they have; been black- 
balled by the other Powandali Gbalzis, or prefer being ind(q)(;ndent of others. They 
number not mori; than about 200 famili(^s, or hetAV<'en from 800 to 1,000 souls, not a 
toith of the number of the Suliman Kind (dan of tin; Ghalzi tribe; (consequently, to 
state tliat the Suliman Kind are “ I'rovindhihs,” is a vicry mish'ading slatennMit.|| 
Thes(' Sa)- prokari Suliman Kind Gbalzis encamp, a f(nv families together, in dillcrent 
parts of the district dep(!nd(!nt on tin; Dera’h of Isma’il Khan. 

After thes<; the Ootarni Lodis, whose homo is in the Dara’h of AVarna’h, appear 
upon tin' s(C(’n('. d'h(;so, likeAvis(;, do not number more than from 200 to 250 famili('s, 
or from 700 to 1,000 souls, or a little over, with some; t,000 eannds, but tln;n they .‘m?, 
comparatively, a very small tribe. Tln;y bring down, howeven-, valuable inerehainlis(i, 
siudi as rich silks, carpeds, postim, clwt/ha’ltfi, and otliei- arti(des. 'rhcs(; 

Afghans cross the Indus, and ])it(di their three camps, into which numbei- tlusy 
separate, at tlieir nsual g/ni’i or stations in the I /ayya district, near tin; ’villages of 
Midn and Knlar, some; mihis south of the town of that name. 

After tin; flotarnjs the Niazi I'oAvand.ahs appi;ar. Pirst conn; t hose sect ions of tin; 
Kiazi tribe kinnvu as Marhcl** and Muthhi, whose lauds arc exeeedingly j)oor, except 
for camel forage. These arc also but few in number, not. exceeding about 200 
families, mul amounting in all from 750 to 1,000 souls ; aud tlK;y take up their 
quart('rs about Paluir-pur, iu the northern part of the l)(;rii’h of Isnui'tl Klnaii district, 
wh(.;r(; tin; latter have a village called by their name.ff These arc followed by other 
sections of tin; Kiazi tribe, of about tlie same number, who eiieamp lu'ur the Marlnd 
and Muthhi likcAvise ; and n(;xt come the Powaudab portion of the KuiuU Niazis,Jt 


* Srr 335. 

■j* Edwanlcs (.‘very hen* ninl Dicre falls into orrors in his ncpoiint.s of Af^hdn.s, and of his ‘Vl'owiiiMlnlis ” 
iu particular, as aln*ady noticed. After first iiiakin^ “ Lohanees” oC tlujse Kharoti Ghal/.is, hi» says that “ tho 
“ principal ” li adiri;^ tribes “ are the Kliarntccis, who enter 'Fak at llui drfmichr of the Gonial, and there i»aslur (5 
“ their cattle, i^oing no farther than the Derajut.” 

Afterwards, in anofh(.*r place, he says, 1 find, that the Kharotee Powindnh who Ib-ivti selected lak for their 
“ pasture ground, belong, I learn from Mr. Elphiu, stone, to tho great Ghiljee tribe of Alghans.'' 

Including other Kharotis, who come with the Taraki Ghalzi.s, mentioned farther on, their total miiiihcr do 
not exceed 900 families who enter the l)era1i-jat. 

t tSee page 334. 

§ There is a feud of long standing between the Suliman Khel section and KIiaroH section of tlu^ Ghalzi 
tribe, and this is, doubtless, the reason why they do not como together. 

II Vigne says : — “I'he Suliman Kyi were in possession, I was tohl, of a million of sheep Oncf* a 

year, in the winter season, fhej/ send a knjilft/i of three or four hundred camels into the plains of Derahund 
“ [Dra-blian], and Dhera Tsimiol Khan. They are chiefly laileii with inadder-root.s ; and with the produee of 
“ this, tliey purchase a sniricicnt quantity of the coarse cloths of the Piiujaly, u.s a supply for the whole of 
** their tribe.” ^ 

% Chars, not “chara.s ” nor charras,’’ is an intoxicating drug made from fiemp flowers. 

MacGregor, misled by Ids authorities, apparently, ha.s fallen into many errors regarding thest* Marliel, 
whom he. makes out, flrst, to be trihcy' and then, again, they ai’o, hy his account, “a sfction of the Sluniut 

tribe,” yet, “ number 150 men.” Then he sa>’s that they “ have the Shirani tribe on the north and east,” hut, 
if Sheranis, why say they have “ ///#' Shiranis^on their north and east ? They dwell a<ljoining the Sheranis, 
c;c?rtainly, but they are not of the same tribe, but a weak clan of the Nia/d tribe of tho f>odi branch of the 
Afghdris, respecting whom MacGregor appeans to have obtained scarcely any information. See page 345 for 
tlieir descent, . 

* tf Afeout ten miles south of Pahilf-pur. 

jf. The Kuinjis «re not ‘‘ a tribe of Patlnins,” but only a small section of tho Khako Nfasrfs ; and “ Lodi " 
was wt the founder of tho Lohani tribe ” only^tbut of several. Sec page 344, and note page 345. There 
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consisting of two camps or divisions. The Kundfs are great breeders of camels ; for 
their lands arc very poor, producing little else than camel forage, and, consequently, 
they are more carriers of merchandise for others than fete themselves. Their two 
camps number from 200 to .300 families, or from 800 or 900 to about 1,300 souls. 
Their gira i or stations .arc situated in the south-west part of the district dependent on 
the Dera’h of Israa’il Khan, near to Maldna’h, Kat, and adjacent villages,* which lie 
near the Indus and the ferries in that direction. These Powandah Kundis, however, 
constitute but a small portion of this section or clan of the Nidzis. As previously 
mentioned, the Kundis breed groat ntxmbcrs of camels, and sell a good many to such 
of the other PoAvaudalis as reejuirti them. I liave also stated before that the Nhdzis of 
the pres(?nt day ani considered by tin; other Afghans to be the most abject tribe among 
their p(?ople. 

The n(!xt to arrive are a portion of th<5 Ghalzi clan of Tarakif — the whole clan 
numbers about 55,000 souls — to the number of 250 or ,300 families or tents, and 
numbering from 900 to 1,200 souls. With them come about 100 families of 
Kharoti Ghalzis, hut of a dilft'rent clan of the Kharotis from that which first 
ariived. 'I'ho Tarakisand Kharotis disperses, and pitch tludr tents in dilferent parts of 
th(! district of Dcra’h-i-Isma il Khun: some about Tak-wiira’h, Mulazi, and Kot Kiirulf, 
while others s(!t up their l<ud.s in the Ddinan, and within the hills of the Sheriini 
tribe. 

The last body of Ihiwandahs to arrive in the Dera*h-jat is that portion of the 
Hayah (not Mian) Kind clan of the Niihaniis or Luharnis who follow a nomadic 
life, or just om; half of the clan, with all their Avomon and ehildnm. The other half 
are culli\ alors of the soil ; for the clan have mad(! agriculture subservient to the 
nomadic habits of their aiux'sf ors. Along Avith them come, the llakht-yars, who are 
afTilialed to (lu' Sheriini tribe of Afghans; some families of tlie tribes of Laurni 
{vid. Ijiini .Mud booiuie) and Parni, and such of the Michiin Khel Niazis as follow 
comnu'rciiil pursuits. Tlu'se Iasi, iire descended from Khako, third son of Niazaey, 
the progenitor of the Niiizi trilxi, Avhos(5 ancestor, Muhsin, acquired the nick-name 
of l.h(j Mi(rhii,n or ll:ind-mill, from his singular behaviour Avhen under tin; influence 
of religious (Hithusiasm.j; These altogether number betAveeu 7,000 and 8,000 souls; 
and, having iirrivcd, they (uu^amp around Dra-bhan, Avlnhdi is the home of the Mayah 
Khel clan, and near their kinsnum, the Daulat Khel of 3Yik, and n(ifir find Jironnd 
Dhandlah and Ihibbar, a few miles exist of Panidhah,§ convenient for the ferry over the 
Indus in that dire(itiou. 

Th(! author of the surveys AA'hieh I liavc been describing in thes(; pages says, 
respe<!ting t.lunn : — “ The Mayah Khel number het\Ancn 3,000 and 4,000 families, and 
“ dwell in the tcriitory of the Dainan-i-Koh, previously doscrihcjd, after t he manner 
“ of or nomads, in perfect independence, with tlu; sole exceptions of having to 
“ pay 1,000 ruj)is yearly by avuv of or a tenth, into the treasury of 3’imur 

“ Shah, Sado/d, Duriiini, ilVidshah of Kabul, ami to furnish a troop of 50 liorsemen 
“ to that Hiidshiih’s army. Theii’ cultivation is carried on by means of irrigation 
“ from the river Gnnuil, AAlnhdi issues from the mountain track bounding the province 
“ of Ghaznin on the east, the Avatews of which become expended in the irrigation of 
“ the lands west of the Mcra’h of Ismd’il Khan. The Sar-dhr or Chief of the 
“ Mayah Khel is A’zam Khan, who dAvells in the village known as ’Umar Khdn 


is a Malik Klulko uwMilioni'tl ns contemporary with Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, who, Avith other Maliks 
dw<‘llin^ in the (ihar or Af^djanistaii, presented themselves before him, and it is more than probable that it is 
the same. Kluiko, the jiroj^enitor of the Kundis and others. 

♦ About seven mih's south of tin* Dera’li of Isma’il IGidn. 
f ;Not "‘Taraks.” 

I 'J'he Miclian Kliel are the de.scendnnts of the Shaikh — not “ Khan ” — Michau, a descendant of Niazaey, 
son of Lodney, one of the Afji'Iian saints, whostj real name was Muhsin. In his ** idfe,*’ it is stated that, “ in 
his youthful days, he was jiiucli addieted to tin; eliase, and to Avandering about in the valleys and on the 
** mountains. On one oecasion, during these? ])cregn nations, tlie Almighty caused a iniraculou.s gust of wind 
“ to hioAv iij)on him, Avhie.h aflTected Iiini in such wise that he became a frenzied enthusiast, and lillcd with 
religious fervour. Having recovered a little from its elfects, ho bent his way ImmcAvards. Some persons 
** Avlio saAv him n^turniiig in this stalf? of mental ilisturbanee, and apparently bereft of his senses, remarked to 
others, that, ‘ to-day this man has lieon turning and twisting about like a hand-mill.’ In the Pus’hto 
language, a liand-mill is called a michem ; and, from tliat tim6, the name of the michan was applied to him. 
Ile'^devoted himself to a religious life, and is venerated by the Afghans as a saint ; and, according to their 
accounts, Avorked many miracles. In consequence, his family and descendants are held iu^great veneratkm 
by the Lodis; and they follow in the footsteps of their progenitor, and are known as the Michan KheL'^ 
Muhsin, the Michan, Avas, according to the generality of accounts, descended in the sixth degree from 
son of JS^azaey, son of Ibrahim^ Lodacy. 

§ See page 335. 
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“ (la GhximjaM.* The chieftain-ship depends on the accord and approval of the 
“ (dan.” 



Daulat Kh(d obtained a footing and settled down in 'I’a.k, and tin; Pzandah-purs in 
Ki'ilunchi, they both began to giv(? up their periodical migrations \v(jst\vards, and 
their commerce with the conntrujs in that direction, but, even at the present 
day, a few persons from each clan follow commer«;ial pursuits, and still join 
the Powandahsf in their niigrations, and resort to Kabul, Kandahar, and other 
cities. When thes(' snvvtiys were made tlnani were; many rich merchants among 
them.J 

The llabar and llsh-tamrnj divisions of the SluM’aiu trilxi likewise n!sort to those 
(dties and otlicr parts for lra(iing pnrpos(‘s. TIk’ latbn- deal largely in horses. 

Tln^se t)-ib(’.s, divisions of tribes, elans, and portions of elans, whicdi I hav(^ .mentioned 
in the preceding j)agtis, constitute the whoh; of tin; rowaudabs ndio eonie eastwards 
into the Dera’h-jiil and India. Having reached llu! Dera’b-jat, and pilelusd their 
camps at the dillertMit or stations which I, hey have been ns(‘d to oe(!Upy,§ they 

leave all the families, with some of the mah's to take (rhargj; of them and the spare 
camels and Hocks, to pass th(5 remaimh'r of tlu^ autumn and winter therein, while the 
]V)wandabs, themselves, pro(!ced onwards into India to dispost^ of tbi' merchandise, they 
bronght doAvn with them, and to ynirehase otinw goods for tlunr return journey in the 
spring. Some of tht'S(? I’owaiidahs proceed southwards into Sind, and r»'aeh Karachi, 
and from lhiMic(! go on to Hoinbay, and afterwards procec'd into the Dakhau, to 
I laidar-ab:id, wlu're tlu've are numbers of Afghans in the Ni/,a»n’s service. S(jnni even 
go as fai* * * § south as llangalor in the Maisiir, in which parts Mi:irnah and Parni .Vfgbans 
have been settled for (•entnri(^s past.|l Others ))roe('cd eastwards from the banks of 
the Indus towards Lahor and Amrit-Sir, and go on to Dibli, Agra, and Banaras, and 
some even r('-aeh Oalentta and Dhakah. A goodly nnmb(n‘ of I’owandabs ])ass through 
the Sind-Sagar J)o-aba’h to Multan, aud from tlumce go on to Bahawal-piir, and aci'oss 
th(! lndi!ni desert into llaj-piitanah, Avhile sonn; go to Sii'sab and Dihli, and some lake 
other routes. 

Sonu' nnu'chaids take up their (|narters at Multan, aud dispose of their merchandise 
there .and at Karachi by means of (hildls or brokers; and some man.ago to squander 
all tlu'ir moiK'y at the former placa;. 

Some Powandah merchants, hovvev(;r, who may have remaim'd ludiiud at Kandahar 
;ind Kabul, and :ire too late to join tlu', imiin bodies of tbe diHorent tribes and 
ekans wbo were, strong (mough in j)oinl, of numlAors to (h'fy op))Osition, and to marcdi 
through 1h(? Afghanistan, liaA'c to (amu! by the Bolan and Kbaib;ir routes, respectively, 
to Shikiir-pur and IVs’hawar ; and they there disposcmjf some of their m(a'chan(lis(;. 

1 have purchased goods from them at both pLaisAS. Tlu'v bring, or used to bring, 
very line (!.arpe1s foi- sale, and also silks and velvets, and Bukhara ponies. Prom 
Shikar-pur and Pes’hawar they pro(!C(Ml onwards into tin; Banj-al) and Sind, and farther 
cast and south. 

Having dis])osed of their meiadmndise, aud ])uv(diased more for their iiomevvard 
jourm^y — I call it their homeward jourimy, as the majority of tliese peo|tlc are dwellers 
in the Afghanistan- -they yirepare to ndiurn, aud )uanage so as to reacli tlu^ AAvan 
Karab arul the Diwa’li-jat in the beginning of spring, by wliicb time they begin to 
mnstc'i’ in gr(!at numbers. 

Taking their families and other belongings along with them, they set Out in much 
the same order as they came; ; taking the .same, or cvc'ii greater, pna'antions on the 
line of march, and the sam(! routes through the tracts held by their Inu'editary 
enemies the Mkaziris and Marwats, and other ho.stilo trilx's. .\fter jaissing the stage 
known as tin; Bwali Gumul, or Two Gumuls, which 1 shall, r(;fer to again, tliosc who 
continue to follow that ronte have to b«; on their guard against the .Izandrsimor 


* It lies fifttjcn miles north-west of Panidliali. In tlio larj;?e seale “ Punjab Ke>enue 8nrv<*y map,” (iliuncla'i, 
wliieh moans a momul, is tiirned into ‘‘Gaijdi,” which is wilhont inoiining in the Afghan language. 

t Although no longer F^waiidnhs tlieraselves. See note *, page 48.'). 

X See page .326. 

§ Great pift't of the wlioh; district of, or dependent on, the Dera’h of Isma’il Klnin is dotted over v^ith the 
• yiraV of these Powandahs, and which often hear the name of tlie clan or the portion of the elan aeeustoined 
to pitch their tents thereon. 

11 They are now reduced to a state of almost, abject poverty, all their possessioit^ almost having Inien taken 
from them. More respecting them will be foftnd farther on. 

11415, ^ G 
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J 2 sadr('ira section of the Mangali Afghans, who, like the Waziris, are of the Karldml 
division of the Afghans or PusTitanah ; and it is a curious fact that the chief enemies 
of the Powandahs, generally, are Kavlartiis. The Jzandrdrns'^or Jzatlrarns, who are 
located tl»e farthest north in their mute, arc great robbers, and are ever on the alert 
to take advantage of any negligence or want of precaution on the pjirl- of the 
Powandahs. 

The Nasirs, as they wer<! the firet to anrive, so are they the first to depart ; and they 
return in the same order and by the same routes*. The flocks am taken by the Zil-o 
or Naracy I’arkaoy Dara’h and Pass, and the bullocks and other animals by the 
Ghwayi-Mri, because those last coidd not be taken by the Za-o rouh;, the road being 
impracticable for sucli animals; hence the name of the former, explained below. 
Both divisions again unite at Kanflziir on the bjxnks of tin; GuniTil, th(5 great mustering 
place of the Powandahs, both in coming and going, and where, aceonling to tradition, 
a city on(;c stood. I have previously nothjed w'ith i*cspect to the name of the latter 
route, that the last part of it is the Pus’hto word Idr — a road — infi(;cted, and from the 
fact of the Nasirs taking only their flo(!ks by the Zii-o route, whicli is the nearest 
for them, and being obliged to take their herds by the other and longest, that the 
(roiTe<'t name; of this route, as I iiav<> often suspcx'ied, is Da Ghwiiyi Lfiri, or the 
Bullock’s Road,* that is, the road by which bullocks and cows, as well as camels, 
can alone he taken, eousequcntly, the division which, along w'ith the flocks, take the 
Zii-o mute, arc known as the Mejz-wal and Gosfand-wal, and tliose avIio accompany the 
herds of cattle are styled the Ghwayf-waJ, which giv(‘s name to tin; gluts’ haey or pass. 
The I’us’hto for “ sheep ” is mejz, and ghwagney uninfleeted is “ <m. hulloek ” in tin? 


same language. Oosfond is tin; Tajzik for “sluH})),” and wdl is a Hindi word, used 
in the Afghan districts bordering on the Piinj-ab, signifying “ possessor,” “ owner,” 
“ keeper,” “master,” “ agoiit,” etc. As before mentioned, hir in Pus’hto is a rominirn^ 
noun signifying “ a road,” “ track,” “ way,” etc., whudi hciconn^s lari or Idrey by 
inflexion, and ghtmyaey^ a masculine noun signifying “ a bullock ’’ or “l)ull,”f wdiieh, 
infleeUxl in (he genitive case, becomes ghtodyt — da gkvodyi lari — but p(jrsons uii- 
acquaiuted with fhe Pus’lito language liave droppi'd the (/«, the particle governing tins 
genitive case, in the name, and thus made the words ungrammatical. The word Idr 
again occurs in tlie name of the route farther south, and pr(;s<*ntly to he dcscril)e(l, 
namely, da S’hw'ayey Liiri Ghas’hacy or tin; Slippery Road Pass. Here the second 
woixl is an adjective, s’himya’Ji, the feminine form of slmacy, agreeing Avith tlie 
feminine uonn Idr, and signifying “ slippery,” “ not aflhrding good footing,” or 
“ Avhere one is liable to slip,” and wliioh words inflected in construction with yhds’huey, 
a pjiss, be(;ome da shwayey lari yhdshaey.X 

To return to the Nasirs. Having reatdiod Kandzur and again united, they resume 
their march, and take up their Udk or summer qijarters, and pitch their black tents, 
in the pasture lands of the 'rokhi Ghalzis, about Mukui*, and Marghah (one of the 
old seats of IIk; Ghwariah K.hel Khalil tribe, now in tin; Pes’hawar district, before 
they migrated uortlnvards), situated about midway behvocu Ghazuiu and Kah'it-i- 
Ghalzf, and in Niiwar and Shil-gar ; and the Nasirs have to pay a small grazing tax 
to the sub-tribe of Ibkhi, and the Hakims of the dill'orcnt districts, for the favour.§ 


♦ Sec note |j ||, 340. 

I TIk; Irilfcs around Pos’hjiwar coihstilutiu" the; .sopt.s of Kbns’lii and Gliwari or GJiwarkh Kind, who 
rhaiiga into ff and sh into /fV/, aill a hulloek //4/rcr^f/ey, with Fliorl, instead of lonj; “rt”in the first 
syllsihh* ; and they would call this the (jhwayi I/iri. They ui*e, however, hut a small portion, eompanitivelyj 
of the rest of the. AFj^han nation, whose huiguagu is the purest. 

X Ser j>age 49S. 

§ Aerording tt» tJir* Surveyor (lenorars Jieport for 1880-81, Appendi.v, .some Native appears to have been 
sent to explort* in the (lUiiiul and Jzioba'h Daradis. There is an advantage in this when the person sent knows 
something of’ the people and their antecedents^ but the Native of whose diseoveriea Lieuteuant tliG lion. 
M. G. 'fal hot, R.K., gives an acuounl, appears to have been rather ignorant respecting the Afghans. This 
is .slmwn in a nnmbiT of place.s, a.s I shall point ont, because his statements in many eases are misleading. 
Let ns one (ju 38) regarding tiie.se Na.sir IWandahs. Ho has them under two beadingfijimmely:-*- 
** iVaAiV. - 'flu ri.- i.«< a small tribe of (hi.s name, of iibiuit (>() men, wlm live between the Tirik and the Sulimiin 
“ Kht‘1. . . . Iiave a strong fort [?], and have a feud with the SuHmdn Khel.’’ The other is, 

Ndsir . — 'Hiis tribe Uves in Shilgbar and Mukiir, numlKT about 10,000 men and the drawer up of the"* 
account add.s, apparently, an ob.servatioii ol hi.s own, to coiTect it, that “the.se Nasirs are a larger section of 
“ th(» .value tj ibi* iiii iiiioiu d above.’* The native explorer .supposed they lived in these places, whereas these 
were only some of their snininer qutirlers ; and they were peoph' of one and the .same Powandah Cribe. Those 
vefrrn (I to nndt!i the lirst heading were, in all firobabiiity, a few left behind in charge of Uie families, flocks, 
and s^pJii c canu'l.v. 

tin* .ibovc iiaragiaph wtis written — about two years since— I find that the native explorer in question 
was a llalucli of the Bozdar tribe. « - 
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Hero tlie families, flocks, and spare animals are again lefi:, with a proportion of tlie 
men of the tribe to take care of them, while the otlnn s wend tlieir way onwards with 
the merchandise, to Karfdahar, Hirdt, and other places. Sonu' of them go as far as 
Bukhara; and they are there received by some of their Irilx'smon who nsunlly rtnnain 
behind for purposes of trade, to dispose, probably, of wliaUncr goods may have 
remained unsold of the last venture, and to purchaser and lake elKirg(\ of oilier goods 
in readiness for the rcturji journey. Some of the men l(»f( b(diiud with the fiimilies, 
when at leisure, take some of tluj sjiare animals to Bahadur Khel in the Kolnit district, 
and purchase salt, wifh whicli they jiroceed into Zurmat and to (lhaznin, as this does 
not necessitate a long absence from the familir^s ; others scliHd slieej) and lambs from 
tlieir flocks, and take them aAvay to disjiosc of. 

About the middle of summer, when grass hei^omes searci^ tluiy separate into still 
smaller parties, sometimes of one or two kijzda'i only, and move ahoiil, making short 
stages and sliort halts, for the purpose of grazing tlunr luu’ds of bnlloeks, vmvs, and 
canuds, and their flocks of sheep and goats. As auiinnn approaclu's they begin to 
eongregate together again, fireparatoiy to tlui geiuTal mo\ liineni towards (be warmer 
region (jf the Dannin. 

All their Avants and retpiinuneiits arc supplied by their flocks and li(;rds. I'he acooI 
and hair runiish them AAolh tlui materials for their hlj:<hi t oi* hlaek hair tents, wliieli 
are smaller and lighter I luui tliosc*- of other tribes, their or ftdl earprds, their 

sacks and hags, and other articles. From tludr milk tiny m;ik(; biittei*, (rlu ijse, and 
Infrut, Avhieh eonslitntes ihoir food, save when making a feast or (Miierlaining a guest, 
when a sheep or lamb is killed. A fcAV exipper cooking and otlun- niensils, some 
clotlies, and b(Mlding, eonstit iite the remaimha* of their Iionsehold goods, (ronse(|uently 
thi'v (‘an mov(‘ al)()ut Avith facility and (Mderity. 

next to dispart on tlu' ImmcAvard journey to their Udk or summm* (|uari:(‘rs, are 
the Kharoti (ihalzis, Avho move byth(‘(5umul Pass, and th(‘, (Miwayi l/»ri, and tlic 
u])p('r eours(' of tlu' ( iiimul, and pitch tludr kijzdn^t or blaidv tents about Kara-Bagli, 
anolhm* of the? old seats of tin? Kliaslus. These Kharot i Fowaiidahs do not conslitute 
one sixth of the Kharoti (Hialzis, whose territory li( 3 s farflKM' (‘ast, and Avill lu) sul)- 
se(|iiei)tly referred to. Th(^ Powandah portion of thc.nn (%an*y on a (amsidorahhi tmde 
Avith Jl irat and other pla(‘(?s in tl»at diiwtion, as Avell as Avitli 1h(‘ parts Ix'twecm Kaliul 
and Bukhara. 

fl'lie few Suliman Ivhel (Jluilzi Fowaiidahs, Avho, as befon* slatc^d, an' known by the 
ni(!k-nain(‘ of Sar jirr^kari, and Avif h Avliom the Kliaroljs are, at feud, follow' next. 1liey 
retiirii to tlun’r OAvn imuitry, and [litch their (‘amps in Zurmat and part, of AVarna’h. 

After th(.'se rhe Dolarni (ir .Ikflaui Loclis return to their homes in the DaraMi of 
WarnaMi, and sul)se(|iu*.ritly proe(*(Ml oinvards wWh t heir inerehandise ; and some of 
the Daulat Kind Nnhaiaijs, Avho are Lodis like tlKnuseh es, also rn'fjueiit this dara’h in 
tli(‘ AvintiiV Avitli tlK'ir tlo(dvS, as aln'ady mentioiuid. 

After the departure of lh(> Dotiirnis the NIazi PoAvaiulahs pr(‘par(* to move. I'heir 
f-ld/y or summer stations arc at and around Fan ah, in the country of the Ghalzis, to 
Avhom they hav(^ to jiay a small tax tor the priAubgc of grazing tlu'ir flocks and (*attle. 

Then th(‘ fcAV 'IViraki (Jhalzis, ac^conipanied l)y the Tcav K liaroli ramili(^s Avho came 
doAvn with them, turn theii' fac(‘s liome\Aairds, to the pastures of the small district of 
Mukiir prciviously ndurred to. 

The last to return, as they Avere to arrive, are the Mayah Tvlud, and the associated (dans 
and portions of tribes who ai*compauied them, tin? Baklit'yar section of the Sliernnis, 
tlic Miclian Kliel and other Niiizis, and the Laurnis, and Paniis, Avho set out at tlir^ (md 
of tli(^ season. It was the last caravan of these Mayah Khel Nuharnis Avliicb V^igne 
accompanied in 1830.*^ Two other kdjila'/is proc(?do this last one, w lii(di is by far the 




* llo “The kiifilali, or eanivuii, in whic’li 1 Inivelh'd, is tin* lust and tln^ laij^rst of those that proceed 
“ every year from Derai)nml (i|3ra-bliaii) to Ivabul. Tlie lirst and si’cond sturt lujarly on thy same day. A 
‘‘ ]>er.son wishing to travel with the first, should caleuhite upon arriving at Derahund helbn* the tenth ol.' 
“ April; if with the second, before the twentieth or twenty-fifth of the same inoulh; the (bird and largest 
“ is more uncertain, but its day of departure is usually the tenth or twelfth of May. The tirsl kaiilah eariies 
with it the coarse goods of Moghiana (a town silnated on the Cheiiah j-iver), and the salt of the l*anjab. 
The whole of these goods are disposed of at Gliuzni, Kabul, and Kandahar, 'riu; caimds of tin* second 
“ kafilah are burdened wnth indigo, purchJsed at Multan and Baliawalpore, and the chintz of lliiidnstan. 
“Some part of this iuvestment tind.s its Avay to Bokhara. Tlie third, which is the largest, consists of the 
*• Lohanis Sirjagur [Luljani Snudagars, «.c., mereliaiits], who eaiiuot exactly time their arrival, as they travel 
“ from Hydrabad, CalciiUa, Benar(i.s, Delhi, Jyporc?, and the other large cities of India. 'Fhe bulk of tlieir 
• “ lading insists of kiinkab or golden cloth of Benares, Knglisli chintzes and calicoes, gun locks, and similar 
“ articles. A great proportion of th^se goods is transported beyond the Hindu Kosh. The last and longest 
“ of the Loliani kafilahs moved back this yeartfroin Ghuzni towards Derabundr on the fifteenth of October.” 
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largest, by al)out a raontli, and its departure is not quite so certain ; as the merchants 
composing it liave to come From the Dakhan, from Bengal and the North-West 
Provinces of India, and from Raj-putslnah, and is tlio richest of the whole. The 
Baulat Khel Nuharnis, wlio, at the time Uiesc surveys wore made, used to form a 
portion of it, having, sliorlly after, obtained grants of land in the Dera’h-jat, began to 
take to agriculture ; and at tin's time they have ceased altogether to be PowandaUs. 

These Powandahs pitcli their cam|)s about Panab and Kara-Bagli in the territory of 
the Ghalzis, who are deseeiulcd from tlui sam<‘. progenitor as themselves,* * * § where their 
families, flocks, and surplus animals an; left behind in charge of some of the males, 
while tlu! rest take their merchandise to their usual markets at Kabul, and from thence 
to Samr-kand and Bukhara. 

The description of goods and articles taken by these Powandahs, generally, on their 
return journey consist of broad cloths, merinos, muslins, calico(w, chintzes, and other 
piece goods the production of India and Europe, coai’se fabrics made spcicially for 
them at Jhang and Chaniut. in the Panj-sib, tea, coffee, sugars, candy, treacle, wax 
candles, liennd, and other drugs, a few mcdi(;ines, salt, spices of ditferent kinds, oranges, 
and a few otlun- fruits of India, copper, pewter, brass, and ii'on materials, a little 
crockery ajid glass ware, liardware, guns, gun locks, pistols, needhrs, cotton, thniud, 
lucifor matclies, shoes, anti slij)pcrs, indigo, and other goods. 

This last h/Jilit’Ji is particularly rich in piece goods, guns, etc., a grout proportion of 
wdiieh is convoyed beyond the Oxus ; and about three fourths of all this merchandise 
taken by the Powandahs is taken by the (Ihwayi-Lari route. 

I now resume my account of the routes leading westwards into the Afgluiiiistau and 
farther west. 


Ninety-firsi Jtovte. From the Derdh of Isma il Khan to Kdhnl by the most direct 

route. 


The Sayyid, Ghuhim Muhammad, previously mentioned at; pag('S 3r> and tfJS, and 



important rout<! from tin; Dera’li of Isma’il Khaii to Kabul, which has not hitherto 
been made public, and is l)ut litth; known except to the Afghans themselves. 

The Sayyid says, that, on his second journey from llindustan to Kahul in 


in 1201 11. 



tended to have accompanied the Powaudah Afghan tribes and (dans on their return 
journey, but he reached the Dcra’h of IsinaMl Khan too lat(! in tbo season. The time 
for then- return had passed, and th<?y had already (lcj)arted. The Sayyid, consequently, 
had to take another route, whl(di I sliall now proceed to describe in his own words. 

“ On the Ith of the month Zi-llijjah, 1201 H. (2f)th Oct(fl)cr, 1786 A.D.), I set out 
from ,Iodh;pur, and reached Bahawal-pur by way of Dhirslwalj; on tin; 11th. Bahawal- 
pur is a large and populous plae(n)e longing to the Da’ud-putralis ; and the ruler of 
the country is called Baliawal Khan. The Sutlaj river, which flows near the town, 
peophj of this part call the Glidrah. I halted at Balnlwal-pur for eight days, and ha(l 
an interview with the Khan. I was miudi pleased that I had seen him ; for he is a 
person of kindness ajid henevolcruH;, and, altogether, I was greatly taken with him. 

“ On th(‘ 25th of Zi-Jlijjah (16th NovemWr), I set out for Multan, and on the 

A I i ^ ■ •! • _ i... • 1 , 1 — 'I i... 



liherak and valiant pei-son. lie entertained me, and wished me to make a longer 


* Sf'f 

•f “ Who,’' lit! sa\ nitidf supremo over Mandra j and (Madras and Bombay),*’ that is, that he 

was made ( rovi'niur-rjimernl. The Say> id’s last journoy w^s made by eoininand of the Aew Governor- 

Gononil. n - . i ** 

J The stronji^hold ol' tht' D;i’iul-j»utrahs, to the south of Bahawal-pur, and about south-east of UchcluK 

§ i l<‘ was iht* Father of Sarafraz Khan, who governed Multan when the Honourable Mount-Stuart. Elphinstono 

visited it on his way to Pes’hawar. * 
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stay than I did ; but, as the season was far advanced, I had to hasten iny movements. 
Therefore, after staying with the Naww4b for five days, I set out, and resumed my 
journey towards the Dci^i’h of Isma’il Khan. 

“ There are two main routes from Multdn to that place ; one l)y way of the town of 
Layya, and the other by way of Tulanhah and the Chul-i-dahUi.* A largo body of 
Sikhs bad outer(‘d the Layya territory at tliis time, aiuPwcro eonunitting great 
devastation, consequently, that route was closwl. Not knowing what else to do, I 
took the route througli the Clnil-i- Jalali, which dcs(;rt tracd, ii\ the Pan j-dbi language, 
is called the My first stage from Multan was to Kbancbal, live f,m distant in 

the direction of north ajid west ; then ten /cos more, in tin; same direction, to the 
di/i or village of Shah Nawii/., situated on the banks of the Ihilh [llawi ?]. 'J’ho third 
stage took me to Shah-piir,! distant another ten /cos in the same direction ; and, after 
another stage of ten kos, I wiached Tulanhah. From theiuMj I proc(!cdcd llftcen /cos to 
Sdd-wan,§ situated between the two rivers, the Chin-iio [or (Ihiji-ab] and the 
Jhilam. My sixth stage [crossing the JhOamJ was to Mahiiraji,|l distani tiftcen kos, 
througli a sandy desert tract of country. That day I sulliired greatly from the cold 
and rain, and from tear of falling in with tlie Sikh troops. The sm enth stage was 
eighteen /cos in the direction of west, to Jhazirali ;'|j and I was obliged to halt at a 
place where no water was obtainable. Another stage of eight kos, in the direction of 
south-west, brought me to Mankcrah. 

“The sandy tract of country known as the Chiil-i..Talali or extends in this 

direction [on the cast] from Sad-wan to Mankcrah ; and, on the north and east, 
adjoins tlie districts of llahrah and Khush-tib. Tlicre arc few places in it where Avatcr 
is procurable, and these places arc generally twenty kos apart. Tin* water, however, 
is pure and sweet, which cannot he said of the water olitainahlo in the Uhiils of Jlliatnir 
and Bikanir, which is hitter, and almost enough to kill one. 'I'lic western e.vtreraity 
of the Chiii-i-JaJjili extends near to the banks of the Abac-Sin ; and, on tlie soutli, to 
tlie districts of Bliakhar and Layya. Having set out from Mankcrah, a strong 
fort of burnt lirick in the possession of Mnhammadu IChiin, the Jaskiini Hali'icb, 
before mentioned (at page 340), tire cultivation and babilation of wliieli lie west of 
the fort, I proceeded twenty /cos to the nortli-wcst to Bbakbar,** leaving the arid, 
un watered tract behind me; and, in another stage of twelve kos, ]i arrived .at the 
Hcra’b of Jsma’il Khan. I had to cross three branches of the Abac-Sin in this stage ; 
one, four kos west of Bhakbac; another, seven kos from Bliakliar; and a third, close 
under the Dera’h of Isma’i! Klian, wbicli place is so called, and also ‘J)era’b-i- 
Balueban,’ or ‘the Dera’li of the Baliiclijs,’ after the Sar-diir and IJiikim, tlic Nawwdb, 
Isma’il Khiin, the Hiit, who founded it.tt 

“ From this large place four rontos branch oil’ towards Kabul : one, by way of the 
Shalir-i-Katiil, or ‘ Katal’s Town,’ and Ziibul to Kabul, in the direction of west and 
north [noi-th-wcst] ; the second, liy Baluts and Kahl-Biigli to Pcs’hawar ; the third, 
by the Dera’Ii of (Ihazi Khiin, Shikui'-pnr, and Kandahar ; and the fourth, by tlm 
Gumul route and the Ghwiiyi Lari Ko/ol. 

“ The people of the Dera’h of Isma’il Khiin arc very surly and morose, and they are 
also totally devoid of all shame or modesty; for the men and women all bathe together 
in a state of nudity. Dates of good quality arc produced here. 

“ "VVlieti I reached the town, I found, to my disappointmfent, that the season for 
proceeding to Kabul along with the Powandah tribes of Afghiins, consisting of 
Niihams, Gandah-piirs [Dzandah-piirs], Marwats, and others, whom £ have noticed 
more particularly in another place,];]; had passed, and that they had already departed 
some time. However, through the favour, and with the assistance, of the Durriinf 
Governor of the province of the Dera’h of Isma’il Khiin, I was enabled to proceed on 


* See also tho description of the Chul-i- Jalali, at page 338. 

t See note 

J T fail to trace these three last mentioned places. Tlu? Biah must he an error for tho Uawi from tho 
direction he gives. 

§ “ Sudhanc^' of the maps, ten miles W.S.W. of Jhang-i-Si-al, ami five and a hall' miles N. of the junction 
of the Jhilam and the Oliin-ab. 

II 'J'his is “ Maree of the maps, situated on the west bank of the Jhilam nearly opposite i<a(lir-pur, and 
twenty-five inihjs in a straight line to the northwards of Sml-wan. The Sayyid had to take this roundabout 
route ill order to avoid the Sikhs. 

This placf, likewise, I fail to trace : it.s name may have changed, or it may liavc become desolate since the 
^ Sayyid’s time. 

See |)age 340. , 

tt See pages 4 and 5. 

Xt See page 497. • 
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my way to Kabul by way of the [tlie Bilgbs or Gardens, two places so 

named?], and by way of Zdbul; and I Avill now give an account of the different 
stages.” , ‘ 

Most unfortunately, ilie Sayyid does not here enter into details respecting this route 
and the places passed on bis way. He gives, us will have been already observed, the 
distances in koit, meaning the standard Icon of Dihli, which is m’larly equivalent to the 
kuroh mentioned in tin; other routes.* 'lie continues his account as follows : — 

“ T chos(‘ this route because it was the nearest way to Kabul ; because the hills 
and mountains arc less diffie.uli: to cross; and because the kofalu or passes are neither 
so lofty, nor so arduous to traverse. I first procc(!<led two stages of about twelve koti 
eacdi to ( iaii(lah-])ur, otherwise Tak-w'jirah, and to the Shahr-i-Kahil, or Katal’s Town, 
otherwise 'jVik oi* Tank, distant ten kos faj’ther west. This pla(!(5was founded by Katal 
Khun, Chief of the DaulatKliel branch of the Nuhanjs,f licnct' the name of the place. 
My next stage, the fourth, was eight koa to Shin-gael, and the next, a similar distance, 
to Shakara’i, or Sh’kara’i. The sixth stages of ten kon more brought me to tlu^ Ushtar 
Gardana’h, or Shutar Gardana’li. Prom tluaicc! I namt on another ten kos, and 
reached Shin-Kot ;;j; and another of a like distance brought jne to Shin-dard. 

“Up to this point tin* i*f)ut(' ran in the dirt'ction of north-west, but f)‘om thence the 
route took tin? dii'cel ion of north, soinetiincs inclining to the north-west [about N.N.W. 
perhaps]. I pro(!('ed('d accordingly from Shin-Dard for a distance of eight kos in the 
direction named, to Dih-i-l'ajzik, or 'I'he Tajziks’ Village; and from tlnaice ten kos 
to Zal)ul,§ Avhieli place will ])res(‘ntly be referred to more ])articularly. i\iy next 
stage, the (deventh, was distant t welve kos to l)ili-i-Ghrilzi, or the Village of the 
Ghalzis, and from thence 1 went »)n a lojig stag(' of sixteen kos in tlu' direction of 
north and reached Sliagranu. The next stage of fourtecni kos from thence in the 
dir<'c,tion or.AV('st | ? uorlh-w(“st ? | bi-ought jin? to Kala’-i-Ka/.i, or the Ka/i’s Port, a well 
known plae<‘; and t in* last or fourt eenth stage, a short one of a little over t wo kos, to 
Kabul. 

“This route has been closed f(»r a long tim<‘ past, hut, on oiu' occasion, tin? writer 
also prot'ceded by it from Kiihul to tin? Dera’Ii of Isma’il Khan.” 

H'orf', most unfortunahdy, the manuscript of tin* Sayyid’s ti'avols, and adventures on 
his subs('([ucnl journeys, closes Avith the page, the work heijig imperfect; and,eon- 
sc(|U(!iitly, no further lAJCord (exists rcs]M;cting this most im])ortant route. Prom the 
Sayyid’s remark it would .sc'cm tlnit the Afglmns were imdined to k(;ep it s(*(;r(*t. It 
would also appear that he Avrote this account of his travels some time aft('r they had 
been undertaken ; and, as the' date of the C(»mpletioii of a manuscript is written at the 
end, the work being dehartivA', avc eaunot di.seov(;r Avlnm it Avas Avritteii. Ti)e roiit(?s 
followed by liim and his father on pr(?vious occasions have h(?en referred to elsewhere 
in tlujsc pages. 

V llespeet.ing the laiintjd city of Zahiil he says : — “ Z:ibnl, in anci(;nt tinuxs, aaus a (;ity 
“ [fortilied city] giving name to the Ua-ritory. It belonged to Zal-i-Zar — Zal of the 
“ Golden Hair- soil (d' Sam, son of .Xariman, Init noAv it is a Imap of ruins ; that is 
“ to say, the remains of Imildings, and sovci’al aaujIIs, still remain to mark the site. 
“ There art? uo h'ss than ten of tliese wells remaining ; and the pcAople of these parts 
“ draw water from iliem I'or their consumption, more particularly from ovu;, tin; wat(;r 
“ of which is said to p(*)ssess wo)uJerful luialing properties, and they say it eonbiins a 
“ talisman. AV'alls aix; hnilt roiuid these w<;lls high tAnough to prevent jAoople from 
“ falling into tlunn.” 

In anoth(*r place, prce(!cling this account of his journey, he says “ Zahul is forty kos 
“ soutli-Avest from But-Khak.”i| 

That the remains of this ruined city do exist, as this trustworthy Sayyid states from 
a(?tual ohsorvatioji, and in tin? part indi<?atod, there (?an be no question. It Avas 
situated on or near the great AV(?st(?rn range of Mihtar Sulimau or Koh-i-Siyah, w'hich 
rorm(?d the eastorn boundary of tin? Ghaznin ,t(?mtorv. as it was constituted during 


* Set 154. 

I S(T Katiil Kliiin was tlu* father of Sanvar Kluin who iilaiuied and huilt the fort of Tak or 

'lYmk. He dit d .'^oine loriy-fivr years a.i^o at an lalvanced and the present NuAVwab, Shah Nawdz Khariy 
is his grandson. • 

J There is a Shiiii:i-Kot about three miles above ibo J^alosin Kats up the valley of the Dzamad river, but 
that is not the place here jeferred lo, iKung only between twelve or fourteen miles from TAnk ; yhilc the place 
here ineiitioiied lav wi st of the great ridge*, of Mihtar Snliinan boniiding Mnkin ou the west. Shin, in Pns’hto, 
signifies “ green,*’ ‘‘ fresh,’' verdant.” Sec page 475. 

S Also written Zawul, ‘‘ h ” and ‘‘ vr ** f^t'ing interchangeable. ' 

f See page 61. , 
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.the reigns of the Ghazniwi, and the Shansabaui ®ajzik Ghviri, SulMns, and was their 
boundary in that direetv^n, on the side of Hind. It Was likewise known as Zuhdk’s 
city, which fact I sliall refer to presently ; and tlie Shan^bsiuis traced their descent 
from Zuliak.^' 

Vjgne’s statement tends to confirm the existence of these remains, and also of their 
l)eixlg connected witli the name of Zul.iak. He says in his Avork (“ Ghnzni, Kabul, 
and Afghanistan,” i)age 109) : — •“ On the continuation of tlie even-topped ridge; of the 
“ Sar-i-Koh [the crest of the great range- of Mihtar Suliman, bounding the Gbaznin 
“ State on tbe east, previously noticed], arc to be s(‘cn, as f was informed, the ruins 
“ of a large city, called Zohaka, after tbe king wbo r(;igned there before the time of 
“ tbe Mussulmen. Tlu’ce gates of burnt brick are still staiiding, and 1 Avas told there 
“ was a deep pool there, the Avater of which, so tradition aflivmecl, finds its Avay to the 
“ Indus by a subteiTaneous cliannel.” 

''Masson, likcAvise, refers to “ Zfibal,” as he styles it, although he does not appear to 
have known its prol)able situation. H<; says : — “ In tlie n(;ighbouring provimre of 
“ Zfirmat are sites Avhich may have preceded that of ti hazni as capitals of this part of 
“ the country, viz., Gardez and I’afain. ... As Ave [iroeeeded we had on our left, 

“ at some distance, a Ioav detached hill, called Chchel Tan, from its ziiirat. Here 
“ is a cave, accessible only by a narroAV aperturi;. It Is believed, that if ajierson enter 
“ it ho Avill be unable to squeeze himself out, unless pun; and free from sin. . . . 

“ 1'here is also a tradition that near to it Avas the ancient city of Z/ihal.” 

He Avas going from Gbaznin to Kabul, <;onscquentl v , in supposing it to have lain on 
tbe left is incorrect; its site is on the right, and not very far trom Gardaiz. 

As tin; Sayyid says he Avas <;nablcd to IblloAV this direct route by favouj-, and with 
the aid, of tin; Durrani governor of the jirovince depeiuh'.nt upon the Dera’h of Isma’il 
Kbiin, w'ho pi*obably had influence with the Waziris, I bi;lieve lu; AA’ont right across 
their territory. He probably proceeded up the valley of the Uzamad riv(;r to near the 
presenl. Makin, and then, he eitln'r kept on through the dara’h immediately north of 
that lOAvn, or proce<;ded up the other small dara’h which opmis to the; north-Avest, 
about two miles north of Makin, through Avhich a stream IIoavs (calh'd the Shiran 
Algutl in our maps) whh-h enters the 'I’oda’h China’h or Hot Stream, Avhich unites 
witli the Dzamad a little boloAV Makin. He then seems t;o have crossed the great 
ridge of the Mihtar Suliman range about two miles or so south of the Sh(;Ava’h Ghar 
(or about four miles north of it, if he Avent up the dara’h first mentioned), tin; passage 
over the crest of which be calls the Shutar Gardana’h or Camel’s Neck. After this 
he ajipoars to have skirted tlu; southern slopes of the mountains forming the southern 
boundary of the Tonehi Dara’h for some tAventy-five miles, then to liaAa* crossed them 
into that dara’h. From thence, proceeding through tbe lauds of the Khaiuti Ghalzis, 
and crossing the Tonehi river, he went on toAvards the head of that dara’h through the 
little district of Farmul, leaving TJrgun, or Wurgnn, its t;hief town, on the left hand. 
On the crest of the mountains at the head of that dara’h, according to the Sayyid’.s 
description and route, the site of Zabul lies ; and, according to the description given 
by Babar Badsbah, from the opposite dii'ection, it is h(*reabouts likcAvise that the 
Maidiin-i-B,ustam is situated.f 

I am sorry I tainnot throw more light upon the Sayyid’s route ; and I have been 
unsuccessful in tracing any of the places mentioned by him near 'I'ak, unless “ Shinklii ” 
in Walker’s Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 5,J about three miles N.W. of Makin, be the 
Sayyid’s Shakara’l or Sh’kara’i, his second stage from the toAvn of Tak. It agrees as 
to the direction taken, and the distance also nearly coincides Avith his description. 

It is unfortunate that the author of these surveys did not chance to explore this 
route, or we should certainly have liad more details respecting Zdbul and other places n 
on the road. His most southern route from the west, that from Ghaznin to Bannii by 
Ilrgiin, or Wargiin (page 85), followed pretty closely the course of the. Tonehi river 


* Sec my “ Translation of the XobaVat-i-Nasiri,” iiage 306. 

t Yigne’s description also, and the position in which ho place.s “ Zohaka ” in lii.s wup, agrees with both tlicsu 
descriptions, and also the position of Masson’s “Patan,” the “ Patan-i-Sh/ih-i,” iipi>arently, mentioncil in the 
Ninety-fourth Koute, further on. • 

J 1 have lieeii guided here by the map in question, but, strange to say, the late.st nxap of the so-called 
“ Waziristan ” totally disagrees with it. In Walker’s map Makin lies on the south bank of a stream formed 
by tbe j unction *of what ho calls the “ Ihsrra Algud,” and the “ Dushkhai Algud and “ Shiukhi ” lies on the 
north bank of Ae latter, at about three miles N.W. of Makin. In the large 8c;^e map by Captain Iloldich, R.E., 
which 1 have had occasion previously to notice, eUl if changed. Makin there is transferred to the uorth side of 
the stream formed by what he calls the “Domt^Algad’’ and Dashkai Algad,” and "Shiukhi” has totally 
disappeared. Which of these two maps then are we to consider to be the correct one ? 
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until ho reached tlu; western boundary of Dawar ; and, in tlic routes leading from the 
east, from the Dera’h-jiit to Ghaznin, suhscquently to he descj'ihed, the most northern 
road given is that hy tlio Gumul ; Avhilc tlie route of the Sayyid, Ghuhlm Muhammad, 
evidently lay hetween tljose tu'^o, if it did not somewJiere cross th(! novlhernmost of tlie 
two. 

Zdhul, Kfibul, and Sigizstan an; constantly mentioned in the annals of the ancient 
kings of l-ran, from wlii»di (•lironi<!lcs the Court poets, Dakiki and ’Unsdri, acquired 
the inat(;rials For i.lie cehihratod (;pic, the Shah-Nama’h, and which latter poet, by 
cx)niraandoFSnlj:in Mahmud,* son of tin; Amir, Nasir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigin, had already 
comidctcd as Far as the story of llustam and Suhriib, when Firdausi of Tus anivc^d at 
the Conrl, and (lu; po(!m was brought to a conclusion by him. 

Zahul oi‘ Zawul, “ b ” and “ w ’’ being iuterehangoahle, and its territory is constantly 
menl ion(!d in the traditions contaiiu'd in the Avork referred to — 1. mean the original, 
not the poem- as early as tin; time of Kareh-asp, the son of Atriit or Turiit, grandson 
of Shed-asp, son of damshcd ; and the family hold the liefs of Zabul and Sigizstan. 
/^■Zabul is therein ealh;d “tin* oily of Zuhak,” or “one of Ziihak’s cities.’’ FoiMixamplc, 
it is anirmed that be came out of Zabul and founded a city on the banks of the 
llirrnand, and called it Zarang.f Tliis Avas the ancient capital of Sigizstan. Then it 
is .slated, that about Ibis p(;riod, the ruler of Kabul having died, his son, AV'hos(! name 
is not given, Avilhheld the tribnfe, and marcluxl an army to Zabul, against the father 
of Karsh-asj), during bis son’s absencie at Zarang. On this, Karsh-asj) is said to have 
set out for Zabul from Zarang. 

• ’I’lio (liri'ctiou 1u* is said to liav(; taken should be noticed. He Avent by way of Shu 
llihar, or Shu \l'ihar, or Sha Eiluir, or Sha. Wihar, two stages frt)m Avhat, fronr com- 
paratively moderji (lays, is known as Kalat-i-Ghalzi, and, previously, as Kalat-i-Barliik, 
toAvards tlhaziiiu, wliieli jdaee (Shu liihj'ir) I lam; j)reviously relVrnal to in note f, 
page btl. On tin; Avay, Karsh-fisp is said to have l)e(;n mot hy a Bviihman, Avho 
hosought him not to molest or injure that “ idol temple,” and foretold that. he. Avonld, 
hen'after, bo tlui king of the Avorld, /.e., of l-ran-Zamin. He was the Jir.stofthe 
flahan-Balilawaiis, Sij)ah-lhids, or Champions of Zahul. 

/ Tin; Kiihul Shah, oil the approach of Karsh-asj), Hod from his capital in the direetion 
of ^Multan and Karsh-asp cajdured Kabul, massacred its iuhahitants, and then 
returned to Zai-ang. 

It is likewise mentioned that Atrut or T’lirut had another son, wlio was named 
Kurang, avIio died ('arly, and left a son, Nariman hy name', who afterAvards beeamo 
a great Avarrior. 

After Manu-ehihr, son of l-raj, who is said to have been <*ont('mporary Avith tlie 
Patriarch IVIiisn (Mosiw), suecceiled liis graiidlather, Fariduu, Nariman died, and his 
sou, Sam,§ avIio A\as likinvisc a great warrior, Avas made the Jalian-PahlaAvan, or 
Champion of I -ran ; and tin' govi^riiment of Zahulistnn, as far ns the frontiers of Hind, 
>/ nami'ly, Hu; territory depimdent on Zalml and Kabul, Avas oonforred ujion liim. This 
territory was subsiHjueiitly knoAAui as the Ghaznin kingdom, extending on the east 
as far as the great Avosteru range of Militar Suliman, or Koh-i-Siyah, already 
dcscrihc'd. 

Sslm, after that, marelied out of Zahulistan at the head of tho troojis of his fief, to 
aid Mauu-chihr against the Afnisiyab, the Turk,|| Avho is said to hav'P detached a 
force of 30,000 cavalry into Zahulistan, under the liommand of Samdsds, against Sam, 
wliilc he himself invaded the f-rdni territory farther west with the rest of his host. 


'* 'I'lio niothor of Siill/iii Mahini'ul was n Zabuli, hejico !k» is also htylod a Zalnill. lie is also called the 
Zabul SluUi, ill the same manner tliai Ibt' ancient ruler of Kabul was styh^d tlie Kiibul Shall. 

Abu-l»ihi*'i-f-'Ji'vilv, out of whose hands tlie Amir, Alb-Tigiri, on tlic part of the Saniani sovereign, wrested 
Ghaznin and Zawulistan, was, in all jirohability, a native of Zawul. He was the unlive ruler of those parts 
bei'ore the 'rurkisli slaves of the Sainanis invaded them. See my “ Taliakat-i-Nasiri,” )»uge 71, and note 5. 

j i may mention that iSigizslan and Zarang are. the native nanu*s of the territory, hut that 'Arabs, in theiv 
laiiLMiage, .siib.slitute " for the 'JVijzik “ 7 ,” and “ .v ” for ‘‘r,” and call them Sijistan and Zaraiij respectively. 
]Miiny utlu r M ajzik names have betni thus eliaiigtsl from their originals, as IVishaiig into Fiishanj. The old 
fortress in the Siigawand Pass, loo, is enllcil Kahv-i-Jainshed. See pagt? 72. 

J By the (iiimid roiit(j, or, i>o.ssibly, hy the very route 1 have been describing. Tlie territory dependent 
Multan, in ancient times, may havi' extcndcHl farther north-west tkan it did when the A*in-i-Akbari was writtw. 
§ ^VfMiote t, pagtj /)ll. ^ 

li Afrasiyab ap])ears to Lave het*n the name 4 ad()ptfd hy, or aptilied to, several sovereigns of the dynastyj^ 
Kiiisar, Faghfur, Khakan, and the like, because it occurs <luring many centuries, and should be 
“the’’ before it— the Afrasiyab. An acicount of the princes of this dynasty descended from the AiV^iyfttb 
which lorminatctl in C09 li., will be found in my “ Tyanslation of tlie Tabalj;4t-i-NAyiri,” page 900, note 8* 
The late State-Counsellor, Von Dorn, has described their coimkin the “ Melanges Asiatiques of thd Tnipei^ 
Academy ol' Sciences of St. Petersburgh, of Marcli and December, 1880. , V 

. . ■ . • 'V 
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saying, 

“ Zabuli nor 1-i‘sini, but am of tbo race of Zuhak, the and am loyally inclined 
“ toAvards the Afriisiyab. (live me iime to prepare befitting offt'vings, and to arrange 
“ for the surreiuler of the place.” Having thus lulled the Tiirani hvadev to inaction, 
Mihrilb Shiih despatched swift messengers to Zal-i-Zar, or Zal of the Golden 1 Lair,* * * § 
son of Slim, who Avas f hen returning fi-orn tlui side of Hind (we the traditions respect- 
ing Bannii and Akai’a’h at iiage 317) ; and he pushed forward Avith bis troops, and 
fell upon the Tfiranis and overthrinv tlieni. Milinib Shiih subsiapiently gave Zal-i- 
Zar his daughter in mai’viage, as previously staled al pagi^ 318, and she AAns the motlnu' 
of Rustam. This same Mihrab Shah is said to haA’^e led the right wing of tin* army of 
Kai-Kubiid in another (*xpedition against the /Vfrnsiyab, I In; Turk. 

Kai-fyubad, the lirst of the Kai-anian dyn;isty, built Balkh, iind made Rusliun the 
Jahiin-PablaAViin of I -ran. Kai-Kaiis, his son, Avho is considered to Inivi^ bei'ii con- 
temporary Avith Suliman (Solomon), gave Rustam his sister, 11 ihr-Niiwaz— some say 
she Avas his diuighler — to wifi', and <5onfi‘rred upon him tin* sovendgnly of Sigizstan, 
ZabuJ, and Kabul, to the fronliers of Hind. Another Avife, tin; danghli'r of the ruler 
of Samnakan, was tin* mother of Suhrah; and, aft(*r the unfortiuiiitii evi'iil of his being 
killed by his OAvn father, in self-didiiiiee, without I heir knowing each other, she is said 
to ha AX* boconn* the attendant at his tomb at Zabul. Having, aft I'r a time, be(*omo 
r('coneil(*d to Rustam, she. bore him another son Avhose name Avas i’araniurz. 

Abii tSa’id, son of ’Abd-ul-l laiy, son of Zuliak, son of Mahmud, I lie Gardai/.i, so 
called from his being a iialire of the 'lYijzik town of that name, not far from the site 
of tin? city of Zabul visited by llie Sayyid, Gliuliim Miihammad, says, in bis Zain-id- 
Aklibiir, Avritten in tin; reign of Siilhiu ’Izz-ud-Oaulab, ’Abd-ur-H,asliid,i son of Mahmiid- 
i-Salmk-Tigin, that Kai-Ka’ns eonferred upon Rnsfani, Sigizstiiii, Kabul, Zabul, Hind, 
and Sind, that is, such jiarts of tin* two latter, jirohably, as lay on or Avest of the 
Indus ;;i; ami that those territories remained in his ianiilj^ until tin* lime of haraniurz, 
hLs son. 

■ llustam having been killed tbrougli the treaclnu'y of liis own brollier, Shaghad by 
iiami*, in (smibination Avitli the tln*n Kabul Slnib, haramiirz set out from Zabul, witli 
all bis available forces, eapinred Kabul, slew its ruler, massaewMl its jieople, and made/ 
it desolate, ilis fatln*r’s corpse Avas conveyed to Zabul to be buried, Avhere Stibrab, 
bis SOM, bad also been int(*rre(i. 

After thesi; cvx'iits happened, Babman, sou of Isfandiy.ir — Avhiidi latter hero bad 
ahso, unlowardly, been killed by .Rustam in single eonibal, in soIf-di?fenee having 
sueceiMlijd bis grandlallier, Guslil-tisp, on tin* throne of I-ran-Zaiuin, advan<*i*d at the 
bead ol' a grisat army into Zabulistan against Rustam’s family. On the first two 
oei'asions Babman sustained defeat at the bauds of their troops; but, ou the third 
oceasioiij he Avas sue<r(?ssful, notwithstanding that Ziil and I’an'miiirz, and the three 
daughters of Rustam, came forth from Zabul to (.mcouuter him. The upshot Avas that 
the aged Ziil and his family Avere iuvosU;d Avitliiii t he. walls of that, stronghold, which 
Avas captured after a long siege. ZaAviirah, sou of Ziil, and his grandson, J'^animurz, 
Avho had fled to Avards Kabul, Avcrc killed, and their folloAviu's overthrown; and the 
daughters of Rustam fled from thence for shelter to the dominions of the king of 
Kinnauj. Here, Hind is meant, and the king, the supreme or (dii(*f ruler of Jliml, iu 
the same Avay that- Fur, the opponent of the Macedonian Alexander, the Borns of\ 
Europeans, is styled “King of Kinnauj,” in the l-riini annals. § The fugitives AA'ere 
overtaken, captured, brought back in fetters, and imprisoned along Avitli their grand- 
lather, Zill. The names of these three daughters were Kush-asp, Tukh-iirah, and 
Azur-Bami, Avhich latter Avord, Band, signifying printiess or lady, is, doubtless, the 
same whom the author of the surveys contaiued in this Avork, quoting the local 


* Also called Zai, the ruddy-faced. For other traditions respecting Zal, <*/Urrent in the mountains on the 
other side of the valley of the river of Ohaznin, sen iny “ Translation of tin? Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” page 318. 

t Who was raised to the throne of Ghaznin in 44 J H. (1049-50 A.D.)* 

X The trmlitions respecting llannu corrphorate this ; indeed, Rustiiin and his family are said to have 
possessed the whole, or very nearly the whole, of the present Panj-ab. 

§ Al-MasYidi, his Muruj-uz-Znliab, states that “the king of Kinnauj is one of the kings of Siml, aud / 
“called BawArrji, which is a title common to all the ^innauj kings.'* In another place he says: — “The'' 

, “ territory of the Bawarah, king of Kinnauj, extends for nearly one hundred and twenty squiitG/arsafigs of 
“ Sind.” 

Mu^ammad-aFIdrisi says, in his “ Nuzhat-ul-Moshtak,^’ that the limits of l^innauj extend as far as KAbul 
and Lahdwur. ^ 
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tradition, refers to ; and from her the name of the territory now known as Bannu is 
evidently derived, as mentioned at page 318. Aaiir is the .name of the angel who 
presided over fire, and forms the prefix to many old 1-rani proper names. 

Bahman here mentioned, suruamed Ard-Sher-i-Diraz-llast — the Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus of Europeans — the son of Isfandiyair, is the T-rsini sovereign Avho sent the local 
governor of Biibal, Rnhaim, the son of Gddai'Z, whom the ’Arabs call Bukht-un- 
Na?sar (Ncbucliadnezzar of the Bible), against Jerusalem, who destroyed it, and 
carried away the Banf IsrsVil into captivity. Bahman afterwards esj)oused llashntid 
(Esther) of the familv of Malik Taint (Saul, king of Isrsi’il), and again set the Ban! 
IsinVil free. 

After tb»^ death of Alexander, the Macedonian, the Ashkanidn Maliks, the first and 
chief of whom was Ashak, descended from l)ara-i-Akbar (Darsi, the Greater, called 
Baiius the Elder by European writers), l)ut some say of Dara-i-Asghar (Dara, the 
Le.sser, called Darius the Yoiiuger), rcigm^d over the t-rani empirt;; and all the terri- 
tory as far as and including Sigizstan, Xsibul, and Zabul, was under the sway of those 
rulei’s or their feudatories, Avho are styled Muluk-iit-Tawayif— the Maliks of divers or 
various nationalities — and among Avhommust have l)een those Greco- Bakhtrian rulers, 
and ol.her Maliks, whose; coins are so plentiful. Ashak is, probably, the Hushka of 
some of those coins, wlio is dubbed an “ Indo-Scythian ” by some European writers. 
It is also probable that, if th(! signification of their titles and names <;ould be w/cr- 
preted — for they all bear some meaning — they might possibly be found to agree Avitli 
the names given I hem by the old f-rdni annalists. 

ITarmuz, son of Xarsi, the fourth (some consider him the third) monarch of the 
Sasanian dynasty, married a daughter of the Malik of Kabul — the then Kabul Shah — 
and Zdbul and its territory, as well as Kabul, is enumerated among the cities and pro- 
vinces <*ontained in the ('inpire of NuslurAvan the dust. 

Zdbid is probably the «/«///>’, city, or toAA'n, to Avhicli tin; Zantbil ( llatan-pal or 
Eiin-pal), the Kabul Shah, retired Avhen he left Kabul on the approach of the 'Arab 
invaders under ’Ubaid-ullah, sou of Abii-Bakr, mentioned at page (>2, Avhen the former 
and his followers retired into the defiles and passes s(;venteen farsakhs or leagues, 
draAAdng the invaders after them, and the people of the country having blocked up and 
occupied the defiles, tlu* ’Arabs had to pay heavily to be allowed to retii't;. 

I have alr(;ady given a brief account of the adAonce of the Musalmaiis toAA'ards 
■K:ihul and Zabul !it |)ag(‘s 01. to 03, and need not repeat it here, hut, I may ad<l, that; 
when the Khalifah, Hanin-ar-llaslud, in 178 11. (794-95 A.D.), divided his dominions 
betAvecn his I aao sons, among other ju-ovimres or teiritories conferred uj)on Mamun 
w<;re Khurasan, Sigizstau, Kabul, Zabul, and Jlind (the part Avest of or nearest the 
Indus). When Ya’kuh-i-Lai.s, the Siifiar or Brazier, roki in rebellion against Darhim, 
son of Kasr, the ruler of Sigizsian in 237 II. (851-52 A.l),), his two sons, Nasr and 
Salih,* tied from Sistau or Zarang, and took shelter Avith the Kiibvd Shah, Zantbil 
(Ein-pal or llatan-pal), and he aided them, it is .said, Avitli a force of 30,000 men. 
Having then sciized upon Bust, Ya’kub advanced upon I'igin-abad, and fought a battle 
with tiie Zantbil (llin-pal or llatan-pal), ruhwof Zabulistan, and slew him. According 
to the Gardaizi, Ya’kub then adAmnecd into Zabulistan, and, in 255 H. (869 A.D.), 
took Zabul. He then probably dismajitled it ; for, soon afterwards, he founded the 
shahrh'ldn, or fortified city, of Ghazuin,*|- wliich, pi’evious to this time, is not, I 
believe, mentioned in bislory. The territory previous to tliat time Avas known as 
Zabulistan or Z.iwulistiVn after Zabul or Zawul, its chief fortified town or city. 

Ya’kub, sou of Lai.s, obtained possession of Kabul in the folloAAdng year, but, even 
after that, the Hindu power dhl not entirely fall. ’Umaro, brother of Ya’kiib, and 
his successor, avus ovcrtliroAvu and thrown into prison in 287 H. (900 A.D.) ; and long 
aft(;r that, in 363 H. (973-74 A.D,), Pirey, one of the slaves of the late Alb-Tigin, 
and then Wall of Ghazuin, subject to tlic Sanuinian .sovereign, with the aid of Sabiik- 
Tigin, another of Alb-llgin’s slaves, Avho commanded tluj troops, fought a battle Avith 
an army <jf infidels avIio had come out of Hind against Ghaznin. I’irey was a groat 
villain ; and Abu ’Ali, the LaAvik, the son or kinsman of the ancient Wdils of that State, 
was inviU'd by the people to deliver them from bis hands. He acceded to their 
request, and came, bringing along with him the sop, of the Kabul Shdli, but they were 


ovcrtliroAvu by Sabuk-Tigin near Charkh on tin; Lohgar river. 


* ilif •“ -i-Xa.sirV’ piigc'.i 19 to 22. Salih aftjtt'iirs to have been the actual rultr or feudatory, 

siiul hf iicU“J li)i’ Dai'hiui, his father. Others say that it was after Darbini’s death that Ya’lfdb rose 

ilguiDst sons, bnl. the 
j iSVf' pugc d()7. 


it ffivoH in the Tabak:U-i-Xa.^iri ” seems too circumstantiaJ not to bo niocui'ate. 

O *t 1. 

h. 
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of Glmztiin; and the author also rofei’s to Gliarjistaii and (xhazni)!, Kabul and 


After tho Ghuzz tribo of Turks had destroyed the empire of t.Iic Saljuks, and 
dotaiiKid Sultan Saiijar in (iaptivity, they beciame v(!ry powerl’ul ; and, in the r(M^n of 
Sultiiu Khnsrau Shsib,* the last of tbe Ghaziiivvi sovenn^ns of tlu; house; of Sabuk- 
Tigiti, who vul(;d in the Ghaznin ti;rritory or Zabulistan, tho Ghuzz ove'rran that 
territory, and in, or about, 557 Id. (11(52 A. D.) — for there is some disenr.pancy among 
tho ehroniclcrs about tbe exact dah's at this period of the downfall of the Mahmiuli 
dynasty — got, possession of Kabul, Zabul, and Gliaznin, wbieli they continued to hold 
for a p(;riod of t^velvc years. 

As soon as Suljau (jHiiyas-ud-iltn, Muhammad, son of Siiiu,t tlu; Sbansabani Tajzik 
ruler of Ghur, beeamo tlrmly ('stablishcd in bis kingdom, he began to assail tin; Ghuzz 
I'urks. 'Phe author of the “ 'Pabakat-i-Kasiri,'’J who aloiu; ojiters ijiito these; details from 
his personal knowhalge of (ibiirian atfairs, says: -“He (the tSiiban) now began to 
“ despatch b()di(;s of horse tOAvards Ghaznin, and thedisfri(;t of Zabnl, and |)ar(s ad- 
“ jae(‘nt tbenmnto. At tbal pfaiod, Kabul, Zabul, ;ind Gliaznin were in tin' hands 
“ of the tribe's of tbe Ghuzz, who bad wrested tbein out of tbe jiossession of Klmsrau 
Sliali. llis reign bad now tennin.ated, and his son, Kbnsran Malik, bad sneccf-ded 


“ him, and bad made Gabor liis eapital,” 

Alter a very narrow escapi' of being ov(;rthrow n liy tin' (ihuzz before Ghaznin, 
Sultan Gliiyas-uiUDIn, M nliamuiad-i-Sam, overl brmv them in 5(5'.) II. ^ll7‘> -7! A.I).), 
and gained possession of the Ghaznin t'erritoiy, and Kabul and Zalnil, leilnrally, with 
I heir dependencies, I'ollowed. Ho then made over tbosi; ((‘rritoiies lo Ids younger 
brother, Mn'izz-nd-Din, Alnliammad-i-fiani, tbe snbsetpieni eompieror of iiindiistaii.§ 
In (be _\ear 570 II. (J 1 7 1-75 A. D.) be gained jiossession of Gardaiz and its liyra’Ji, 
from w ldeb, the rnliis of Zabul, visited by the Sayyid, Gliiilam M iilitimniad, lii's only 
some S'lVenty miles to the soiit Im^astuards. In. tin; follow ing y(;ar. the Sankiir.an iribi* 
of the Ghuzz, w'lio were ortliodox Miisalmaiis, and after wlnmi tin' Dara’li of Slialiizaii 


or Slianezanj] was (lien nanu'd Sankuran, beeanu; r('b(;llioii.s ; .and, in tin; year 
following tlial again, in 572 Jl. (117(1-77 A..I).), be niarcln.'d a I'oree agaiii.sl them, and 
pill a great number to I be sword. Wdtli Ibesc facts should bo coupled tin; tradition 
tliMt I he Dzadzi and Turi trilies of Upper llaiigas’b are of 'f.’iirkisli descent. — for the 
Afglian geiK'ulogists slate tliat Dziidzaev' and 'I’livai'y, tlii'ir ])rogonitor,s, were; only 
.vO//y of ivodai'y, tbe son of Karlarnaey -that Sliab'iziiu is still inhabited by 
'I'dris,^; and that some of the progi'iiitors of (lie Afghan (riln's or I’lis’ld.inali. are said 
occasionally to have adopted tin; sons of ]i(;o|)le of tbe parts udjaccnl to wlioin they 
became attached, soim; of whom Avere 'Piirks, rc.specling wbicb adopted sons I sbnil 
liaAm mori; to say as I proc('(;d.‘"" 

./Vftcr tin; defeat of the Ghuzz by tin; Gburian Siillaiis, and tbe dow'nf'all of the 
poAver ol‘ these 'Pnrks, tin; stroiigbold of Zabul or Ziihakab appears to have been 
abaudoiied to decay and ruin ; and tbe then iiien'asing numbers and strengt li of the 
.Vfghnii tribe, s may bavi', in some measure, eoudueed t.o it. Zalnil and its depend(;ncics 
ari', boAvever, occasionally veferred to up to tlu; reign of Sull/in Sliali lliikli Mirza, 
who, ill 819 11. (14dG A.,U.), “annexed Kabul, Zabul, ami some parts of the territory 


* Sull.iln M ii'i/.z-iKi Din Sjinjnr was his ^reat iiiiciti. 

■f 1 may notice, for tlit; lienefit of who tiini Tajzik (iliurls into Afghans by making “ Tulhaa 

tlynastiibs ” ol’ thein, that the 'lYijzik nanuj of Sam will be constantly foninl among the luiincs of thc.se Shan- 
sabaiiis, because they, too, wore Tajziks, but they will never find Sum used as an Afghan nanie. 

X Sf.c “Tabakat-i-Nasiri,’' pages 37G, 377. 

§ Before the elder brother succeeded lo the throne of Ghiir, he bore tin* litle of SIianis-ud-Din, and after 
he succeeded, adopted tho title of Sultan ( Jhiyils-nd-Din, Tlio youngoi- brother, who, liofore this, was 
styled Malik Shiluib-ud-I)iu, after his brotlier’s successes in Khurasjin, r(‘ceived the- title of SulUia 
Mu’izz-ud-Diu. Bi'cause the Hindustani writer of (h(> history, from whi(;h Firishtali, tlio Dakluini historian, 
cophnl his information, was not aware of these facts, the latter also sometimes calls him 8hihab>ud>Din, 
and at others, Mu*izz-iid-Din, Muhammad, jthe Gliuri ; and those compilers who ileriv(3 all tlifiir history from 
the translations of Firishtah, call the conqueror of Hindustan by the impossible and meaningless names of 
‘‘ Shahab ood Deen, Mahiiiood Ghoory,” and some, “ Mahomed Ghori only. iSee “ Tabakat-i-Nasiri,” ptiges 
370, and 446,%iote 5* 

, 11 See page 81, and “ Tabakat-i-NasIri,” page 449. 

IT See note J, page 390. 

*• See note t> P«g® 468. 

^ , V, . V H.2 
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of MulMn, and some other places in Hind.’* These last refer to the western Do-abahs 
of the Panj-ab, and the level tracts between the Indus and the mountain ranges on 
the west, subsequently known as the Dei-a’h-jdt, which were included in the Subahs 
of Ldhor and Multsin as constituted under the sovereigns of the liousc of Babar. 

The fountain of the talism:in, mentioned liy the Sayyid, Ghulam Muhammad, seems 
to he the same which is mentioned in connection with the youtliful prowess of the 
afterwards Sultan Mahmud, son of Sahuk-Tigin, on the occasion when Jai-pal, Hajah 
of Labor, in the Hindu teiTitnri(;s west of tlic Indus, made a supreme effort to stem 
the tide of Musalman invasion, the account of which battle has been related at 
page 320. 

1 liave recorded here, these fmv stati'ments from tin; I -rani annals, and lirought these 
few historical notices together, which show, ivith what 1 have already related 
resiiecting Baniiu, how very much the names of Jlustam and his family are mixed up 
with the liistory and traditions of thesi; parts, ages before there was a single Afgluin 
dwelling iu tlu'in. 


I have already given an account of Babar Badshali’s visit to the Maidan-i-llustam, 
or Rustam’s Plain, lying imnu'diately south-eastwards of tluj ’I'ajzik district of Gardaiz, 
and my subsequent idciitilication of it, as related at page 1:55. Curiously enough, the 
position assigned to the site of Zabui, according to the whole of the notices rcsjiecding 
it, agrees (>.\aetly with that vin-y part; and there, ivlicn opportunity olfcrs for 
exploring this tract — not, hy Rnssiaus, it is hoped, but hy Britons — -tlnn’e the site as 
dcscrilnui hy the Sayyid, Ghulam .Muhammad, ivill be found, or not hir from it. 


Ninel 1 / -second Route. From the Derail, of Ghdzi Khan to Kandahar hy the Slmayey 
TArey Ghds'haey or Pass, a dislance of nearly two hundred knroh. 

“ liy this roiit(! yon first jiroceod to Mangnotha’h or Mangrotha’h, distant from the 
Hcra’h of Ghazi Khan by this road thirty-two knroh north, inclining north-west. 
This is a consi<l<'ral)l(> town, and is the residence of Mussii Khan, the Niitkji, ni Baliicli, 
already noticed in a former route.* Prom tlieii(!e th<‘ msxt stag(> brings you toWaliwa, 
another town pnwiously mentioued in these routes, and to the west of which lies the 
pass of that name, which follows flie course of the Wahwii, Ivala Pani, or Gliar-ang 
river, as it is variously cal led. t The town of M'ahwn is under this sway of the same 
Khan; and on the vvay'^ thither there is paucity of water and inhabitants, with excess 
of sandy desert. The mountains .show tlunnselvi^s some distance away on the left 
hand. 

“The river of Wahwa having issued from those moinitains, passes south of the 
town, aftiu' which it separates into two branches, one of Avhieh, called the Gharak, in 
time of flood, pas.si^s <‘astuards beyond the fort of Ghar-iing, and Cholmiau, and unites 
with the Sind. Tlic other hraneh pusses about six or seven knroh beyond Wahwa 
(east) and heeouu.'s (wpended in the irrigation of the lands in that direction. The 
chiefs and rulers of that ])art have, from time to time, cut canals and smaller Avater 
courses from that, branch of the river in question, and conducted the Avatia- into the 
gardens, masjids, and ([uarters of the toAvn, as well as into the cult ivated lands, 'rhis 
river is called Kala-pani, among other names, because it is unfailing. 

“ Prom the town of Wahwa two roads diverge ; the right-hand one (nortli) leads 
to Chaudh-Wa’an of the Biihars, and Hi-ii-bhan of the Niiharnis or Luhamis; and the 
left-hand road (north-norlh-wcst) is as folloAVs. Setting out from Wahwa, you go 
twelve kuroh Avest- north -Avest, inclining north, to Rdmak, the name of the halting- 
place, and also of a dara’h or pass hetwiicn the great range of Mihtar Sullmiin or 
Koh-i-Siyah and the Koh-i-Surkh. TIu' route lies along the course of the Bamak 
or ICala-Pani stream [great part of tin* Avayj, and through the lands of the Clsh- 
tarai'iii si'ction of the Sherani Afglians, and separates them from each other. At this 
plae(% too [Bamak], the Afghan territory commences; here the country of the 
Pus’hti'mah or Afghans begins ; and herein the clan of Z’marls dwell. Leaving Bamak, 
you tluMi go ten kuroh in the general direction of Avost; for the road winds con- 
siderably, and roach the manzil or stage called the Tangaey [that is, the defile or 
gorge], Avhieh is situated at the foot of the great range of Mihtar SuHmdn or Koh-i- 


See page 7, aad page *385, and note § §. 


♦ See page 3.'}0. 
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Siyah, which mountain range is often clothed in snow during the whole winter and 
spring.* 

“ the way leading to this 'J’angacy the small clan of Z’niMri Miaruahs, the Sot 
{vul. Isot) Parnls, some of the Mtisa Ktiel Parnis, and the Mandu Klu*l tribe dwell. 

“ At this 'I’angacy, likewise, the route running from Chaudh-Wa’an of the Babars 
unites with the Pamak road just described.” 


The correct nann; of what is styled in our maps and gazetteers the “ Chandwan Pass ” 
and “Dahina Pass” is da S’hwaycjy Larey Glias’liaey, or The Slippery lload J’ass. 
The name Chaudh Wa’an Pass is alone appliealde to the (xisteru entranee opposite 
that town, and Dahana’h — not Dahina — to the langacif or delih; called the dahnna'h 
or month, by which the great main range is cross(!(l, as previously noticed, and as 
described farther on. 'I’liis SMiwayey JAri route is foi-med by, or ratln'r lies in, the 
bed of the rivesr JCaldani, also known as the Kahi Pani,t the “ IV'ulchrec :V,” of tlie 
maps, which riv(;r rises among the lissures in the great main ra)ig(; of Afibtar Snliman 
or Koh-i-Siyah„ pierces it about twelve miles south of tbe southern end of the Takht- 
i-Suliman or Kasi Ghar, winds its way among the outer ridges thci'eof, and unites with 
the stream flowing through, and forming, tlu! Sliin-gao pass or detile fen mibis farther 
north, wliich stream receives a f<!eder called the T’ra’i rivulet, from ('mi signifying 
the skirt of a mounhiin,! which tak(\s its rise; in the elitTs immediately under or at 
the skirt of the, eastern face of the Takht. 'I'hese havijig joimal the Kaldani, the 
united stream winds its Avay eastwards I brougb the ICoh-i-Surkh or U:ita Pahar until 
it (niters the Daman about eight miles north-^vest of tlu? (duster of villages known as 
Chamjb-Wa’an of the Babars. J t then s(!parates into several branches, § all of which, 
with the exception of that which takes a south-(!ast course, and jiassi's close undm* 
the town on tbe south, run in the direction of north-east. After running a few miles, 
however, the whole of tbe water is drawn oil’ for irrigation pnrjiost^s or is lost in the 
thirsty soil. 

Tins S’hwayey Dari Glias’haey, wdth that of the Za-o or Naraey Tarkaey, and the 
Ghwayi Lari (iiias’haey, are the principal, the be.st known, and most generally used 
passes in the iiortliern Dora’h-jat. 

The Sbin-gao Pass leads into the country of the Slmranis througb the bed of the 
stream Just xm'utioned as uniting with the Kaldani; and tbe road, which is difllcult 
and stony, and only practicable for inuh's or hullo(dvs, follows the lied of tiuit river, 
and jiasscs very near tlu; southern extisunity of the 'I’akht-l-Suliman. After clearing 
the gr(;at main rang(', a road h'ads northwards into the Sheraui country and to the 
Kasi Ghar or the d’akht, its(df, on tiu' w(!st(,'rn side, Avhich is by no means so abrupt 
on that sid(' as in all otiu'r dircidions. Continuing westwards by tbe Sbin-gao route, 
the Pasta’ll, inhabited also by branches of the Shcranis and the JMarhel Niiizis, is 
reaidiod, from which traid routes bramdi otf and unite with tlu; main ones leading 
farther west. 


Befon; proe(;e(ling further in the aci;ount of this route it will be well to give a short 
account of the Afghans mentioned by the author of these surveys ; as, hitherto, 
very little has b(;en made known respecting them ; while, at the same lime, several very 
erroneous statements have been made about them by persons who hav(; much to learn 
about the Afghans, their genealogies, and their history. 


The Z’marI, Latjrni, and Ja’par sections op the Miarnau or Miarni 

TRIllE OF AfOUANS. 

The Mhirnah or Midmi|| tribe of the Pus’ h tan ah belong to the Sara’h-barjn division of 
that race, being descended from Mlarnacy, son of Sharaf-ud-Din, alim Sharkhabiin, 
son of Ibmhlm, alms Sara’h-barn, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-llaslud, the Patau. 


* When the snow begins to appear on this and other mountains nrouml, tlio Nitsir Powuiidahs prepare to 
move towards the east into the plains of the J)cra’h*jat. iSVy; page 189. 

t This is the original bed of Ihr.* Kaldani as it used to flow wlicn these surveys were made, and before these 
changes took place. Sec page 329. ^ 

t See pag(^ 111. 

§ As it is perennial, as the term means. 

II The Miirnahs or Mianiis are probably Masson’s ‘‘ tribe of MihrainSy' quoted by MacGregor, ‘‘who 
“ inhabit the slopes of Tukht-i-Sulaiinan, next to the Shintnis,’^ because there is no tribe culled by the name he 
gives ; neither is there any tr^be called “ Myani^^ 

This tribe of Mhirnahs must not be mistaken for the Miani Sherdnis. See tlie account of the Sherdni tribe 
£irtlier on. • 

H 3 
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Mi<4rnaey was the brolher of Shomn or Sherdnaey, Tarln, Aor-Mar, and Barets,* * * § ** and 
had tliirtcen sons, one of whom, the son of a Sayyid, was an adopted one. 

The earli(!st scats of the Mh'muilis or Misirnls, like those of all the other Afghans, were 
among the hills and valleys springing from the Kasi-Ghar, or Ghar, Shii-al, Pus’ht, 
etc., but, during the time of the Afghan Sultans of the Bihli kingdom, many of them 
took service under those rulers; and, subsequently, numbers of Miarnahs entered the 
serviec of the independiMit sovenrigns of tln^ Daklian, and other Sultdns, the lands 
belonging to their tribe lieing quite insutlieient to .support them all ; and, eousequontly, 
the tribe lieeann* niueb dispersed, live .sectiorus alone being now dwellers in and around 
their old honu's. 


The names of tin' r.ous of ]\ri:iTnaey ivho were the jirogenitors of as many sub-tribes 
or se(;tions, some oi whicli never bi'eame numerous, are, Ghoruaey— by the SuHmani, 
’Abd-ur-ltazzak, (In; g(;nealogist, jireviously roferred to at page 333, note J, he is 
styled ( Ibora«'y — Ijaurmny, since vitiated into Liimaey; iVTulhaey or Mulacy ; Lus 
[Luts?], Sal.-its ;t Tsot ; Sbkorn ; Lawaniaey — called Nawarnaey by tin; SulinianiJ — 
Rahwariiay or Italiaruaey or llawaTnaey;§ Togh ; da’far; Itomit; and a.n adopted 
son, (be son of a 8a\yid, who aficrwards married into the family, and is named Gbar- 
sbin by tin* Afghans. 

Laurna<\v l..oonee) was the progomitor of tin; Laiivnijl branch of Llie .Miarnahs, 
wlio dwc'll tn'ar our ua'.slern fronli<'r, a1 tlie point indicat(;d in the route above, 'flicy 
were onec' powerful, and madi; a consideralile ligure in India in days gone by, but, in 
recent limes, have, like olhei* hranelu's of the trilx', h(;eoine weak, nnmixa’ing only 
about 1,300 or 1, loo famili(;s, and have been unable to defend I hemselvars from the 
cnevoaeliineuis of tin' .Maris. Ilnghiis, and ollu'r llahieh interlopers. 'I'hey <‘oii(ain 
some smalh'r sul)di\ isions. which are litlle known, and arc seldom im'ntioned iiinh'r 
these se])a)'ai(' names, (In' designation of Lanrni Miarnahs ])eing sntlicieiit for all 
persons who do not nndcrsland ihis’lito, and cannot realize ih<* 






J)UV[)()S(‘S. 

pronunciation of the I'ns’htd lettc'r style ihcm “ lainis” and “Loone('s”; and. 

tliosc who know not who (li-'v are, call (hem “ Loonoe and l<nni 1’athans.'’*j 

.Ta’far, brother of l,auniac'y, was tin.' j)rogenitor of that now V('i‘y w<'ak braneh, 
numbering not mon' than about nOO iiunilit's. 1'ln'y :ir(' subdivided into a. few miiinr 
sections; and along with them dwell tin; r('mnant of tin; deseeiulants of another 
brother of .la’far, iiitmed Italiwarnaey or ilaw:iviia<;y.'''* 1'hey are (diietly pastoral, and 
have but one village', named Drug, lying about ihirty miles vrest-norl h-Avest from 
Mangvotha'h, in a small d.'ira’h on the ('asb'rn slopes of fin; main range of Militar 
Sulirnan or Ivoii-i-Siyah, and just north of which place; a stre'.-im pierces the main range, 
anel unite's wide the Sangar l ive'i', lari h(;r ('ast, iji the; range; of KoIi-i-Snvkh or Ibita. 
Boh, niJie.' mih's to the' west ware! of Alangreel li.a’h. linglish ^le'evple in tin' Dea'a. Ii-jat 
style iln'in “datar I’athans,” Init tliat they are an olVsIioot of the aiu;ie;nt tribe' of 
Miarnali is unkinewn le) tliis elay. The .Drug l.’ass, menliejncd at page S of tlu'se 
“ISedes,” is so ealle'd afte'r (his village of the Ja’far Miarnahs. Tlu'y liave the lAarnis 
of the Sot I sol), ainl Aliisii Jvhe'l hranche.'s on the west, hut, eeii the e'ast and 

south, tlic Ite^zelar I’abu'liis dw<;ll. From the ineiii'sions and eneroaediimaits of these 
people the .la’fars have sulVercd, as we'll as otliers of the jMaarnah trilee. 'I’rade'rs us<;d, 
in former times, to pass through th(;ir territory, hut the depredations of the; Daluch 
tribes led them to take auotlior route. 

Among the; sons e>f Miarnah or Miaimacy, the; only ones Avhosc dcsccudaiils have 
thrown out branches known by separate; names are those of the two sons of Sbkorn, 
one of whom was named Z’mai'aey, who was the jvrogenitor of the Z’maris, and 


* Wntlv‘U RmIogIi l>y who do nol inulerstnud llu? PuaMito lotler 

I 'ruiTHMl iiilo Siilihdi liy Ihost* nativo cojiyists \vIio wore oiiacquaijiti'd with the Piis’hto ‘‘/s.” 

\ 'I'ho lot tors “ /" and “ a '' hoinj^ sornol iinos intorohanj^ciahle, as in Nnharni and Luhunn. 

§ Scr ]>a^o 304, iioto f. 

II St.r note pa^'io 492. 

% Mr. Dnko, in Ww account ho ^ivo.s of some of the Afglian tribes in his “ Report,” previously nuticod, 
says, at p. 137, “ tho Liinis an* a Jhirani tribe,” hut, at p. 134, says, “ they ol courso cume Irom the west/' 
and that “ tin v art; Saraband Afghans [he moans, Siira*h-harn porhaps], and are stated to bo descendod 

from ono ol' Ibo sons of Rais, a 7\inn, who lived in P(?shin. iSome 600 in nnmbor, their original band 
“ waud(‘red thiougb the Cuimal Pass to Vehowa; but Voliowa not affording them a sutficioncy of forage, 
“ thoy re-ascende(l the moiiu tains and came to Drug,” etc., oto. In the preceding page he had previously 
“ BtaU‘d, that “ tluj Lifnis are S/uran's offspring, wliih^ from Hais are sprung the Tor and Spin Tarins/' 
This is fpiito cTroneons ; Tarin had no son called Rais, nor are tJie Launiis Tarins, I shall have something 
more to say on this subject when I come to the Tarins. • 

** See page 364, note This section has been scattered a go^d deal for some centuries past. 
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Kihtrdn,* whoso descendants are the Kihtrans, or, more correctly, Kihtra:^, of 
Wahw^ and dependent villages. With these Kihtrams or Kihtrans, those who havO 
served on the Panj-ilb frontier arc familiar by name, but some writers have made 
teniblo blunders respecting their descent, and liavo made Ealiichis of them. 

The Z’marisf dwell contiguous to, and south of, the Sheraiiis, and their territory 
consists of an elevated plateau chiefly, situated on the eastern slopes of the 
main range, as described in the account of the roiih'. They dwell in a few small 


• "I'hesc Kihtnirn.s are not of the saint' sub-trilm as tlio Kihtriirns a littJo farther west, althtiiijrh the 
names are written and spelt in th«i same way. The inon^ iinna rens people, so ealled, art* an oHshoot Jof 
the Kasi tribe, deseentied from Kliair-ud-Din, alias Kliarshahun, .son of Sura’h-barri, while llu; Miaruaks 
are descended from Sharaf-ud-Diii, alias Sharkhahuii, another son oi* Snra’h-harn, as will l)e tl(\M*rihod iii tJio 
account of the Kasi tribe farther on. 

Kes|)ectiiig those Miarnah Kihtivirns, Maedregor, in Part I. of his hook, aIlhoii;;h <|iiotiiiir “ Mahamad 
Hyat,’' says that “ some of the Mijinas,” as he calls the Miarnnhs, nn* to k* found ainon;j;st the Khetrans/^ 
as he writes the word, “of Vihowa. ITa/rat Snliinaii, whose toml> is at 'laosa, is said t«» have been of this 
“ tribe.” lie also says tliat “some of the Midiias are to b(i found in the llari^ish village of 'F omIi in M iraii/ai.’* 
As the Kihtrarns ami Z’liiaris are descended from Shkorn, one of Miarnali’s s(ms, ami the 'ro;j;h or 'roj^hi from 
another of his sons, it is not astoiii.shinj^ that Miarnahs are bmml anion;; them, .seeini; that I lu'y are them- 
selves Miarmihs. 

Hut, in another place, the .•^aiiie writ(*r says, that thi'.so “ Klietrans” are a branch of tin* larger hill tribe of 
Khetrans, and in aiiothc'r place that these last are “////* wcaUhivst of thv Ha lock trikes.^' Ilow is it jiossible, 
however, for the “ Khetrans of V'ihowa,” who, he says, arc “Miana.s” to he a hraiicli of the huger Irilie, who 
arc “ the wealthiest of the Haloch,” and thus be a “ Ariaiia ” and a “ Ihiloch " at the same, time ? 

Muhammad Hai’at Khan, Kathar. in his “ I laiVitd-Afghajii,” aftm* coiTectly stating that Kiiiti-an was tin* son 
of Shkorii, sou of Miarnah, say.s, tliat some of Shkorn’s deseeiidants dwell among the Kililrans of tin* \tlakah 
of ( Iharang, whieli is certaiiil}^ true, since they aiv^ themselves Miarnahs. 

In liis book, likinvise, he (Ilai’at Khan) bUimlers in the name of tin? otlu'r son of Shkorn, which he 
writes /(*n, inst(‘;ul i»f /’nniri, whieh he appears to have taken from some impiTfect eo[)y of tlu» Makh/.aii- 
i-Afghiini. Another v(‘ry serious error made by IlaiVit Kluiii is, tliat he. says a person told him that 
“Ilazrat, Snllman, ('lusta\ who^^i* slirine is at Tannsah (v?//. 'laosa), was of this tribe (Miarnah).’’ The 
saint ol 'r.-mnsah was probalily a dhar-shin, but, if a Chi.sti, he was not an Afglian at: all. 

Under the head of “ Maosa,” Maedregor, h*d astray by his authorities perliaps, says, tbrgel ling, I'vidently, 
what lie. Avrole before nmler the head of “ Mijina.s,” that “Ilazrat Khoja. S/ickli AFahaniad Snliman Khan^ the 
“ saint over whose reiiiains this toaih ha.s been erected, was llie son of Zakaria Klian, a Jafar of the Drug 
“ hills, and a n*sidenl of the \illage. of dargqji.” 

diidrr the head ol' “ ffafars ” and “ Jafar Pathans,” which Maellregor say.s is “a small tribe of I’alhan.s,” 
lie add.s that “ they have no other village except Drug, besides Gargoji, which formerly used to b(‘ inhabited 
“ by Karsh/ n S//a//s [dhar-sliins he relers to], but is now tin* re.sidence ol' J^ivindalis. . . . The fan /nlcr 

“ of the 'raosa shrine was of dafar parentage.” 

In aiiol her place lie calls the Ghar-shins “ Khar-sin,‘ a tribe ol Syads wlio reside among tin* I’shtaraujis. 

They (■iin.'^ist (if do families. , . , Formerly lh(*y HvcmI in tin* llo/.d.ir [hut Ho/.d.irs arc Maluehis, not 

‘ JVivindahs,’ as mentioned above ] country at (rargoji, a few’ miles Irom Drug. . . . They an* a pastoral 

“ clan, and own fair lands in the Jafar country. . . . 'Hmy are. a branch of the, Kluirsins of Uch and 

“ Ahmndpnr in the Ihih.iwalpnr territorie.s, and wnth them e.ame ov(*r from Ijokhar.a some l(X) years ago. Of 
“ the Kharsiii tril»e .some ‘JOO families [w’o were told before that they only consist of dO I'amiVKbs] livi^ among 
“ tin* Kiikars of I'e.shiii. . . . The word ‘ Kharsin,’ Avhi(*h is only a Patlnin eorniplion of ( iharshin, is 

“ derived t'roin the supposed fact of their having, whih^ residing about Bora and l*(*slnn, at tin* re(|nest of the 
“ herdiiieii of the Irihc.s, solicited tlie rlivine aid to turn their bleak and rugged iiills into gras.s-covered 
“ mountain.^,” etc., etc. 

Tliis is all very eonl'iising. ’Fhe Ia.st story here related, wdiich >vas probably taken froni the translation of 
Ilai’at Klnin, Kathar’.s book, bas been reversed ; and into such errors, compileis, wdthoiit ;i sjiccial knowlcdgo 
of their suhjecit, arc sure to fall. It happens, as related above, tliat dbar-.^^hin is Pns'hto, Init “ /v/for’’ in 
“ass” in that language.*, as widl as in the Per.sian. I'hc tradition has bcmi correctly related by Ilai’at Khan, 
respecting tlu^ adoptecl son of Miarnah, so (*alled. The scene of the suppo.sed miracle neither refers to “Bora” 
nor to “Peslun.*’ I may also uieiitiou that then^ arc no Ghar-sliins of fJchehh nor A hiiiail-pur, Imt Sag t/ ids ; 
and they caim? “oven* from Bokhara ” v/zorc /Arz/i hundred gears ago. All this ha.s arisen from tho 
inisiindcr.stood account of tluj first Ghar-shin, tin* progenitor of the clan, wdio, according to trmlition, belonged 
to tJie saim* Sayyid family a.s the Sayyids of ITclichh ; and, as above ndateil, one of tlu^ sarm* Ghar-shin’s 
descend aiibs, one of the saints of the Afghans, >vas contemporary w'ith Sultan Ghiyas- iid-Din, Balban, who 
njignod nearly six hundred gears ago. lie was, before he succeeded to the Ihrom*, th(* tirst of the 
fevidatori(\s of Dihlf, according to the Tabakat-i-Nasin, who eiitertaine<l Afghans in his ]iay. See my 
“ Translation,” page 852, where they are described in a few words, but vi?ry grajiliically, and tins work, 
pages 391, 392. 

flu l*art II. of his “Central Asia,” MacGregor confound.s these “ Z'iAiiree.s,” a.s he styles them, “of 
“ Elphinstone,” with the “ Zlimurianis,” as he calls the Jzamriarnis, “ who inhaldt the upper portion of the 
“ Kiindar valley,” but the two are totally distinct. In another place he calls them “ the. Jiiumiran tribe,” and 
in another “ Zamooreeanecs.” 

In another place lie has a short article on the “ Zmaras,” which he calls “ a tribe of the Dcr.l Ishmdil 
“ bor(l(T,” and that, according to Carr, “ they arc probably an offshoot of the Kakar tribe,” but that “ othera 
“ say they are a branch of the Mian Khel Lobaiiis.” The “ others ” referred to meant Miarnahs, but were 
probably not understood. We are then further informed that their language is “ Pashl u,” and that they are 
all “ Sunis,” ifs though Afghans did not all speak Pus’hto, their mother tongue, and wrnuj not — save soma 
• followers of the heretical doctrine of the Pir-i-Tarlk or Saint of Darkness, mistaken for Shi’ahs — all orthodox; 
Sunnis. # 

I mentioned these Z’maris, and gave a brie^account of them, as iar back as 1855 ; and in an article on the 
Kakars, in Part XL of the compilation above mentioned, wherein my mention of the Z’niaris is referred to, 
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villages, and carry on a little trade with our frontier towns lying near them. 
They bring down small quantities of fruit, a few bullocks, goats, and wood, and 
take barjk with them a few necessaries such as grain, sugar, salt, and coarse fabrics 
for clothing. 

A lew of the descendants of 1’ogli or Togliacy (who had six sons, and one of whom 
was named ZaAvarah) dAV('ll in Bangas’h, and give name to a village still known by 
their nann;.* 

As the Gliar-sluns, tlu; descendants of Miarnaey’s or Miarnah’s adopte<l son, are 
accounted among (be branches of the Mhirmih trihe, it will be avcII, perhaps, to notice 
them also very briefly here. Miarnaey or Al iamah adopted a boy, tin; son of a Sayyid, 
and brought him itp as liis own son. In coum! of time In; married a wife or wives of 
the Alia rill trilx', and his di'scondants, who never became numerous, were accounted 
a branch of tb(> iMjYu’iiahs. Their progenitor gave bimsolf up to a life of religious 
austerity, and bis des<*(mda)i(s, for the most pari, folloAved in bis footsteps. lie was 
known liy tb(> name of Obar-shiii among the Afghan people, bcijause be, acieording 
to tradition, at the iirgmit. requesl. of some of bis disciples, by bis prayers, turned a 
thy, barren, mountain Iraet into a green ami fertile one. A. mountain or mountain 
range, in Piis’lito, is called </////r, .and green and fruitful shin ; Inmee bis by-name of 
Ghav-sbin. II is real name lias not transpired. lb' this as it may, be and bis 
descemlanls are, and always bav(^ be(m, gn'atly vem'rahal as saints and v('ry holy men 
among the Afglian peo|)le, altbougb somc^ are reduced to gr(?at pov'erty, and arc jniich 
tlisp('i-sed. OiK! of Ills deseendants, who is greatly vemeratod for bis sanctity, and 
accounted om; of the great saints of the Sava’li-bariis, was tbc! ATalik, Yar Piirau, Avbo 


was eonleni])oiavv Avitb Siillaii Gliiyas-nd-Din, Balbau, Avbo ruled oa'cv tlui Dibli 
kingdom from CC-t If, (1205450 A.D.) to 0B5 11. (1286 A.l).). 

A nujuber of Gliar-sluns, in fornuH* times, took tip their residence in Hindustan 
along Avitli other liranelies of the Altarnahs, and there tlnn'r descendanis may still be 
found. I'Iktc was a Sadr Khan, Ghar-shin, appointed Powj-dar of .Malwii by Sultan. 
Sher Shall, Si'ir. Some Gliar-sbins dAVoll near Kandahar; some among the Ivakars in 
the Bora’ll, and in Prisliang ; some among the Musa, Kliel Pnrnis; a few arc to be 
found among (heir Lanrni kinsineri ; and those who iisc'd to dwidi along Avitb their 
Ja’far kinsmen m'ar Griig, Iiavi;, on aiu'ounl, of the murroaebments of the Bo/.diir 
Baliiebis, who made a raid upon them some years ago, and jilundcred their Aullage, 
taken shelter with the Usli-tararni Sheraiijs, who are also of Sayyid deseemt, and Avho 
arc onemies of the IJozdar Baluelus,t and able to protect them, Avhicli the Laurnis and 
Ja’fars were too Aveak fliemsidvcs to do. Some of the Gliar-slnns+ are to be found in 


the village named afler them, situalcd four miles Avest-south-west of Burhan, on the 
road from Atak to Jlawal Pindi; some at Pebcbli ; and. some in other parts of the 
territor}’’ of BahaAi'al-piir. 

The Aliarnah or Aliarni tribe made a eousidiu’ahh.' figure in India in former times, 
and appear to have, enti'red it in eonsiderahle numbers soon after the accession of the 
first Afghan sovereign, Sultan Balilnl, Lodi, Aidien so many Pushtu ns responded to 
his call for assistance from bis couritrymeu in eonsolidating liis kingdom, and left 
tbeir native mountains, where they could only eke out a scanty suhsisteneii, to seek 
their fortunes in iliiid, and many of these were Lauimi8.§ 

After the doAvnfall of the bouse of Jjodi, and conquest of the Dibli empire by Babar 


Badsbiib, among tlie great feudatorii's Avbo were sent by him against the Riina Sauka, 
was the ’Umdat-ul-A’yan (Great among Grandees), Ni/ain Khan, the Miiiniah. There 
was a Jlasan Khun, AlUirnali, also, Avho held the mamah of commander of -lOO horse in 


there is ;i note of iiiterrogiitioii lictween brackets, thus — (?), — ^jus though it was a matter of doubt to the writer 
whether such a clan existed. 

* Si'c pages 408 niul 4.':{9. 

■f "riie native explorer, .^tjled “ tlu; Bozdai*,’’ in the Surveyor General’s Report, who i-* referred to at 
pjig(* o02, note §, belonged to thi.^i very Hozdiir Baluch tribe# 

J Mr. Duke, in his “ Report,” page 1)6, calls them “ Garshins,” and e.oufbunds them with the Sayyids of 
Pushang, Avhicli is an t?iTor. They nrv. not known as “ Saimls of Kabul.” 

§ Th(‘rc were Afghans in the .Daklian at an early piaiod, as early as 773 H. (1371-72 A.D.), at least; and 
there was a l-.«Mli Aiuir in the service of the ruler of Rija-pur as early as 898 H. (1492-93 A.D.). The firet 
'Adil Shall, the founder of the dynasty which ruled over ahe Bijil-pur kingdom, Aviis the son of the 

’Usnianli Sultan, Murml, who died in 851 H. (1150 A.D.) ; and when orders were issued that only one Prince 
of his family should be allowed to live, was exchanged for a young slave, who was put to death instead, and 
Yusuf was taken out of the country by a merchant, and tlius escape^d the destruction intended for him. He 
entertained a number of Turkish females in his haram ; his chief Amirs were Turks ; and his forces wer© • 
composed of Turks, ’Arabs, Kurds, Uzboks, Afghans, .and other foreigners, besides R&j-pAts, and other warlike 
natives of India. Some, however, say that YAsuf was a Cii-cassian ; others, that he was a Georgian, and that 
he was sold as a slave to Sultan Muhammad, Bahmaiii, by the merchant alluded to aboT©» 
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ATcbar Bddshdh’s reign, but ho did not generally patronize Afghans for any high 
appointments.* 

Wlion Slier Kluin, Sirt% ovevcaino Ilumayun Badsbiili and assuiniMl the soiTroignty 
of Diblf, among other independent rulei's was Sikandar Khan, .M ianiali, who lield llie 
territories of Satwans and ITadiyali ; and ho refused to submit to Slier Shah, wlio 
moV(‘d against him, and other independent chiefs, in 9t9 H. (15 l'2--l!i A.l).), when he 
presented himscill’, but hci was imprisoned. In after times ho bei*ame one ol’ the great 
Amirs of Islam Shah, Slier Sliali's son and successor.^ On Jiis being- imprisoned, his 
brothel’, Nasir Kluin, endeavoured to seize Shuja’at Khan, Siir, Slier Shali’s gov(*rnor 
of Mill wall, as a hostage for his brother’s safety, hut lie was (lefeatcd in the attempt. 
Ill 950 II. (1543-14 A.D.), ’Alim Khan, Miiirnah, broke oui. at Mirathh in the. 
Bo-iibah, but he was surprised liy the 1‘orees of the govi’rnor of Saliriiid, defeated, aud 
killed. It was probably about this period that the Miaijialis began to seek their 
fortunes in southern India. J 

The Miarnahs, in the time of Jahan-gir Badshah, ayipi'iir to have mostly si'ttled in 
the kingdom of Bija-piir. 'riic N.'nvwnhs of Sliah-niir {nil. Savaiioor) of l?anka-piir 
were Miiirnah Afgluins, :i.nd were among the great Amirs and fi'udatories of the ’.Vdil 
Sluihi Sultiins of the Bija-piii’ State. 'I’liey were the desemidants of .liiii-Nisar, a ShaJ 
Miiirnah, who held the personal rank of eomrnandcM’ of 2,500, and Avas coniinander of 
2,000 horse, ill the reign of Isina’il Adil Shah, who ruh'd from 91(5 JI. (1510 A.D.), 
to 1)41 ir. (1534— ,35 A.l).). Ife, .liin-Kisar Khiin, ivas dark in com])li'vioii and 
gigaiitie in size, and hmiei^ av;is known by the by-name of tin' Kiilii I’aluir, or tlie 
Dark or 'I'owering .Vloiinlain, by foi' people oI’IIk* l)akban.§ 

Till' liisforian from Avhoni 1 obtain this information || says, that .T:i!i-Ni;/ir Kluin 
elainu'd desi-ent [like all Afghans, lioAveverJ from the sisti'v of Kliiilid, sou of Walid 
[.vcc Seetioii Konrtli, ])age 381, and note*], and A\’’as killed in hatile (luring a war 
betAV('('ii Ibnihini, the ’Adil Sluihi Sultan, and Siilbiii llusaiii, the N iziim-ul-Mulk, of 
Ahmad-nagar, iind fouiuh'v of that city, lie left liehiiid liiiu two eapahle sons, of 
AA'hom ’Aziz 'Mian, tin' ('l(l(^sl, n'eeivcal the title of I'alh Liishlviir Kluin, ^ iuid the rank 
and position of his fatlier ; and the youngest son, ’Ahd-uii-Nahi, mit itied llan-mast 
Kluin, held at t hat tiiiu! tin' personal rank of eommaiidi'r of 1,000 horse*, :ind eom- 
mandod ii contingent, of 700 liorse. 

Fath Ijashkar Kluin greatly distinguisliod himself in his sovereign’s serviee, aud 
rose to the rank of eommandev of 3,500 during the reign of SulUiu M uhammad [called 
by some AlalimudJ, ’Adil Sluih, Avho rengnod from 103() H. (l(>2(5-27 A.l).) t.o 1071 II. 
(IGOO-Ol A.l).), and avIio suhsc(|uently ackiioAvledged the suzerainty of Shah-i-.Jahan 
Biulshah.””-’ lie was killed in battle in sight of Oul-bargali, during a Avar l)etAV(H.'n the 
before-mentioned ’Adil Sluihi rul(.a* and Ibrahim Kutb Sluih, Sult/ni of jlaidar-ab;id or 
(jubkandali, 

Jabbui’ Kluin, Miarnah, sou of Fath Lashkar Kluin, succe.'CHhM to his father’s lief; 
and Avlien tiie sovereignty of the kingdom of llija-piir devohu'd oii’Ali ’Adil Shall, son 
of Sultiin Mnhanimad, he, toivards the (dose of his rc'ign, Avhen roAA^avding his grc«it 
Amirs with jdglrs or fiefs, conferred upon .labbiir Kluin, after the dcatli of the 
previous femlatory, the mhah of Bnnka-piir,ft tog('ther with l,AA’cnty-two mahdlls. 


^ llt% never! ht'lfbss, luid ii large number of Afghans in his Jinnies, liis Amirs kee[)ing np eoutingtmts eomposed 
ol' this warlike race. 

I He was afVerwurds sissassinated at the instigation of the Mirzil’s when they broke, out into rebellion in 
Akbar Bdilsliah’s reign. 

j There were also Afghans of tlie Karldrin tribe ofDihi/dk in these parts. A Pur-dil Ivlidn, Dilazdk, ealled 
by the. niekname of Cliibil-Taui, lu-eaiisii ho had always forty trusty followers Jit his hack, was governor of the 
Subah of Sard in the Dakhnn; and there wen* other Dilazdks besides, down to modern times. 

§ Kald Pahnr, Um), is the Hindi name of the range of Mihtar Sulimdn, or Koh-i-Siyaii, from which the 
family had come. 

II The ‘‘ Tuzkirdt-nl-Bildd wa ubHukkdm/’ of Mir Husain ’Ali, not Firishtah, who gives no such 

information. This woik is a very rare one. • 

% The Bija-pdr Sar-ddrs or Amirs, LasUkar Khan and Ikhlds Khan, are lepcatedly referred to in Jahdii-gir 
Bddshdlfs reign. 

** Bhdh-i-Jahtin Badshali succeeded to tlie throne in 1037 H. (1627 A.D.) ; and he set out for the coinjucst 
of the Dakhan, for the first time, in tlie fourth month of 1039 H. (cud of 1629 A.D.). Three army corps were 
formed; and among the chief mansa&i/drjr with the troops of the second corps were Ihddd, the Mahmand, 
ttahan Khdn, Kdkar, aud Pir Khdn, Mia&ah; and in the third corps, Sdlih Khan, TanTi, etc. He invaded 
the Dakhan the second time in 1044 H, (1634 A.D.) ; aud Bija-piir nominally acknowledged tlio suzereignty 
of Shah-i-Jatiau Bjidshdli for the first time at the close of 1045 H. (1636 A.D.). 

If Bankd-pfir district, at present, forms the southern extremity of the province of Bijd-pur. Tlie chief towns 
are Banka*ptir and Sh£b-nur, which latter place was founded by Bahlul, Midrnah, presently to bo mentioned. 
It lies about forty mil^s S.E. from Dbir-war; Banka-pfir is in sight of Sh&h-nfir, and about six miles S.W^ 
of it. • " 

IHlfi. I 
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yielding upwards of fifty-four lakhs of rupis, in fief, togotlicr with tho personal rank 
of commander of 5,000 horse, and a contingent of 4,000. 

.lahbiir Kluin despatchinl thitlua*, as his deputy, his son, llahlnl Khan,* who was 
shabby, and not very cleanly, in his dress, and, like his great-grandfather, he was dark 
in complexion, and a man of great size and stature ; hence he also was called by the 
Dakhanfs, Bahlul, the Kala Pabdr. Ills father having died of a spear wound, received 
while leading tin; van in a battle in wliiidv Ham llaj, one of tho llajahs of Southern 
India, was killed, Eahliil, in 1042 II. (1(532-33 A.D.), succeeded to his father’s fief 
and position; and it was he who founded Shah-mir, Banka-pur being retained as a 
fortri'ss only. 

When, iowards the close; of the reign of the second ’All ’Adil Shah, who reigned 
from 1071 11. to 1083 11. (1660-01 A.I). to 1672-73 A.D.), his affairs, on account of 
his vain-glory and sclf-eoneeit, fell into groat disorder, most of his Amirs became 
disgusted and disaffected, and several of them went over io the Shah-zadah, 
Muhammad Auvang-zeb, then in the Daklian as viceroy of the southern provinces of 
the llihli empire recently acipiired. Among them was Eahliil Kluin, the Kahi 
Pahiir ;f and, on presiinting an offering of tlun; Idklix of viijiis, and valuable presents 
to tbf Shiili-zadah, his Ihif Avas confirmed t.o him as b(;Fore. It Avas at this time, 
through Bahlul Khan’s iuterA'crition, that Khizr Khan, the Eorizi ParniJ obtained tlu; 
fief of I lu; Sarkar of Kanniil, or Kartuil [nul. Kurnool), respecting AAdiom more Avill be 
mcntioiu'd in tho account of the Earni Iribi;. Bahliil Khan enjoyed his tief altogether 

:;ars, 

M 

.1 

He Avas succeeded by his son, Dalil Khan,l| AA’ho kept on good terms with Sikandav 
’Adil Shah, who Avas himself subject to tbe Jhidsliah of Dihli ; but, avIkmi Muhammad 
Aurang-zeb again entered the Ilakhan in 1092 II. (1(581 A. D.), for its subjugation. 


* Ijiililul, Unn-dril'ili, and Karliad Kliiius, and SAIiu, tin; lUionslali, «rnafly liani8S(..Ml the 

DiliH Ttn’ccs during llioir iiivcstiiK nt of J)}iulat-aba(i in (Ik; last niontli of 1012 Jl. (J().')i‘) A.I ).) ; nnd Jbililul 
Kliilii, ovidently (lie Miaiiiah Arj»lian nientioiied, n;p(;Ji(e(lly lieiit up tli(‘ir rpiarf.iri’s. TIk* liai.i'tlulali 

Khan li(;n‘ iiujitioncd probalily rofi'r.s to ’ A lx bun- Nab i, known ninong (be Dakliam's as- Uaii-niasj Mi/ni, 
seeoiid or y^^(lng(;^^ j^oii ()f\J;ni-Ni,sarvK]iaM, Mi;irnaJi, (be Kala bali.Ir, and from uliicli Jb'in-nia,s|. Allan tho 
Nawwabs oC Kara|)])ali, nicidioned fardier (»n, are de.seeiidtMl. 

(In; Kawwab, Kban-i- Jabaii, (be T.odi- - who was (be especial favourite of Jalnin-gir ikldsliali, who 
styled liiiii farzund or son, and wa^ lia((.‘d aecordini^ly by the nbellious Shah-zadali, Khurrain, aHerwards 
Shali-i-Jaban, and soiiK* of whose; de.si'.^n.'! be* e.dleetiially lliwarled — fhal from the Court soon aftiT (In; la((cr'« 
aeces^ioii, in 1().‘>S H. ( lb2S A.D.), havin;^ <^ood cmuso (o fear bis defc?(ruction was (ilanned, and ns, siibsoipuaidy, 
was pnived and carried (»ut, Bahlul, the Miarnaii. and Sikandar, the l/otarni (incorrcetly called a “ ladiani 
by Khal i Klian), wlio are said by tlio Mughal his(orians to liave been (ho “yeast of tin; Khan-i-»Tahairs out- 
break,” as (li(*y call his (light for lif(', also l(?ft du' ( Vmrt soon af(er, and joined (lie Klian-i-Jalian, at. Daulat-abad 
in the. (orri(ory of (he Ki/ain-nl-Mulk of Ahinad-nagar. 

■f I'he Uahli'il, Miarnah lu n- mentioned must be (he .same ])erson as is referred to alune, although the 
Daklimu liis(oriaii from 'whom die above notice is ex(raeled docs not iiKuition Bahlhl, (he second Kahi l^iluir, 
ever having been at the (’ourl at (liis time. TIm; Shah-zadah, Muhammad Aurang-z.cb, was sent into tlu 5 
J)akhaii upon sevta’al occasions ; and (ho period at wliicli Bahlul went over to Aurang-zeh was in 1067 U. 
(l(>o7 A.O.), the last time ; for it was from tlu; Dakhaii that (he latter advanced, soon alter, for (Ik; purpose of 
dethroning his fatlicr, Shah-i-flalian Badshah, wliose lessons in rebellion against his own father W(;re not lost 
upon smdi an apt scholar as Muhaniinad A iirang-zeh. 

The. Mughal liis(oriaiis relate, tha(, in 10H7 11- (1()7(> A.I),), Islam Khan, the .Nazim of M.-ilwah, wlio had 
been s(;iit to serve under tlie Klian-i-tJahan, B.ihadnr [not (he LimIi, who Lad been liiinted to death long before 
tbisl, in coiiei;!! wi(li another Amir, named Dilir Khan, was defeated by Bahlul of Bija-piir near the town of 
Alalker, bi'yond (he river Bliinwrah, and that Islam Khan, lUid his son, ‘Ali B(;g, were killed. 

J Bori-zi : not “ Baro-zai.” 

§ No date i.s given, but be must have died .about tbe year 101)1 II. (16S0 A.D.) The MaYisir-iil-Uinara 
say.s in 1087 (1 (>76-77 A.I).). 

i; Dalil Khan ap|)(*ars to have been liis title at this lime, and bis name, which is not ineiitioncd separately by 
tlu; Dakbani Jiislorian, IJusain ; for (be MaVisir-i-Alaingiri, under the events of the year 1094 11. (1683 A.D.), 
the 1 W(;nfy-sixth of ’Alani-gir Ba^lsliali, and the tliird iiioulli, mentions, that “ Husain, the Mifirnah, who was a 
“ person of high descent in tbe state of Bija-jiiir, deserted, and came over to (lie side of the Badshah. lie was 
“ receivi (1 with great liononr, so iiuicli so, indcied, that Ik; was coudueted to the door of tho Ghiisal Khuuah 
“ (lit., (In- bade room, but here refers to *Alam-gir Badsbairs place of holding Cabinet Councils, us mentioned 
“ at pag(‘ 116, wbicb see) by Atash Khan; and Ashiaf Kliari, the Mir Baklishi, came from the Chabdtaruh to 
‘‘ welcome him, exclaiming, ^ Khiisk anuidcd T ‘You are welcome I* He was raised to the {Kirsonal rank of 
cuminandcr of .'>,()(K) horse, with n contingent of o,(K)(), also, was ^assigned a standard and kettle-drum, and 
“ niceived tlu; tiile of Fatli Jang Khan, and a gift of 4(),(KX) riipis. His brothers and kinamon rcooived 
“ drc-scs of honour, and muusads according to (heir lank ami deserts.” Tt was in this same year that Hai’At 
Kbau, the Abdali, fiorii the ])rovinc.e of Ikandaliar presented himself at Court, and received a dress of honour, , 
etc., riic author of the same work subsequently styles .Dalil Kluin, “ l)ilir-i-Kath Jang, Miarnah, whoso son, 

“ Ma'mur Kluin, was killed, and Iiiinself xvounded, before the city and fortress of Bijii-pur, then being mvested» 
in the ninth month of 1096 H. (1685 A.D.).” • 


(including* lli(i limi' lu' was liis fMth(n*’s (hiputy), for a period of forfy-niuo yi 
and di(jd§ in llu^ roic^n of Sikandar ’Adil Shah, with whoni the ’Adil Sliahi dyn 
of ]i(ia-i)i"ir tcrminatol. 
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as ’Alam-gir Bildslidh, Dalil Kli.ln joined him with a bcxly of 2,000 Afghan cavalry 
and 3,000 foot, many ot them of his own tribe;, and all in his own pay. 

Bija-pur was taken possession of, and that Slate finally anucx(!d, *in Zi-Ka’dah, the 
eleventh month, of 1097 11. (end of 1080, A.T).),« long previous to wlii(!h, Dalil, 
Miamah, attained the title of Dilir Khdn — the Intrejiid Kln'm — for a delleah* and par- 
ticular soiwicc he performed, in bringing back to the Badshah’s pr(!S(;nce one of his 
sons, who left his camp intent on. openly vehelliiig against his father- -t he particulars 
of whi(!h r have not space for hein; — and was raised to the [)ersonal ranlc of com- 
mander of 5,000 horse, Avith a contingent of 4 -, 000, a /o, <<•/!, and the insignia of tin; Mdhi 
too MarMib. “ Thus,” says the hisiorian, “ he exceecled in rank all the Amirs of the 
“ Dakhan; indeed,” he adds, “ no Timiiriah Amir had attained such rank ht‘fore.”t 
Dilir Khan was, perhaps, the most distinguished of tin; family. He performed other 
good servi(;es, and died a Jiatural death, after ruling his (h'f for a ])eriod of thirl.y f wo 
years, and was su(r(;ecded by his son, ’Abd-ul-Gliafur.:!; Si^ace preclud('.s my (mkn-ing 
iixto further d(;tails here, but in my “History of the .Afghans,” the eomphdiou of 
which has been delayed for these “ Notes,” 1 shall give, a detailed account of this 
family. Suifice it Inn-e to say, that his descendants held the lief, witich, from the. con- 
tinued distracted stab; of the country of the Dakhan, became gi-adually redueeil. up to 
the year 1207 11. (1792-93 .4.1).). 


Tin: IVILAXS OP IvAKAPeAll. 


Another Invineh of this family of the Miarnah tribe of the Afghans held the 
extensive fi(;f of Ivarappah, which Avord is spelt preeis(;Iy like tin; name of the alternate 
route; from I’es’huwar to Jalal-abad, mentioned at page; 170, but English Avriters have 
turned it, like; thousands of other words, into t he vitiated form of Cudliapah and 
Ku(lap|)ah. Th(;so Miariiahs, too, like tin; Nawwabs of ,Shah-nur, wore Amirs in the 
sevvir-e of the sov'ercigns of the ’Adil Slialii dynasty, and Avere tin; di'scendants of 
’Abd-uii-.\abi, entitled llan-mast iM ian, second or youngest son of ,laii-.\isar Ivluin, 
the lirsi, Ivalii Pahar of Shah-nur, pr(;viously notic(;(l. ’Abd-un-Nabi, who was one of 
the Dakhan Amirs,§ left four son.s, ’Aziz,|| who had alr(;ady gained a and 
A.’/am, llahim, and Karim, avIio, in. ther<;ign of the second A.li ’.Adil ,Shali,1{ not having 
aeipiired the jiosition lh<;y aspired to, left Bija-piir, and pres.(;nted themselA'cs before the 
Shah-zadah, Muhammad Aurang-'/eh, who had been d(‘spatehed by his father, Shah-i- 
Jabiin Badsliah, in 10()7 U. (1650-57 A. I).), to arrange tin; alfairs of tin* Dakhan. 
Through the interest and influeinre *)f the Kh.in-i-Jahan, Kiikah [Shaistah Khan, who 
obtained that tith'J they obtained ni,am<ibn and liefs, but, not (tonsidering llunnstdves 
ade(|uately ritAvarded, they be(;amc disgusbtd. A’zam Klnin, how'evetr, by his worldly 


* ’Aljini-gir Ii:i(Mi:ili liail to Ichvg liis cjiiiij) bDfnrD Sliol.i-pur, flic invi stmciit of which he had Iu'ch c.in yiDir 
on for a loiij’- lime, move to liija-pur, and leave tho iiivcslment <»!’ llu^ Idrnicr jilac.e to his sidioi-din.ii**; ; I'm ho 
found that his son, Muhammad AVani Shah, for his own purposes, Iiad Ima-ii seenMiy aidini; Ihc dcrondcis ot 
Hijii-pur, wliich placo was also closidy invested, in their resistance. Shortly al'icrw.ards, uii llio Itli of /i-KaM;di, 
the clevcntli month, 1097 II. (Septemhi-r, lOSo A.D.) tin* rorircss .surrendered, and Sikandar, ilio last ;)l‘ ‘h«*. 
'Adil Shahi rulers, came out. 

f 'rids is fiot (jiiite correct, mil cs.s tlie attaimnent of (he insignia \)^ \\\\^ Mtihl wa Minuitih h(‘ rch iTcd to. 
Jjiiggs, in his ‘M'cvi.sod translation ” ol' “ I Inji Mustcefa’s *SV//rt/w//-.I//<^f//.7/<7v//,’’ pj^ 277, tolls u-, that ilic 
‘‘ military order of tho li.sli” was introduced into India hy the Mogols.” lie iiu aiis (lie Mughal sovereigns 
of the house of Timur, but he is inucb mistaken. 'Fliis very ordm-, then styl(‘d the Milhi an Siifhiln',''' was 
eonferroil upon an ecclesiastic, the author of the “ Tabakat-i-Mrisiri ” (si*e jiage 129o ol* mv d'raiislalioii ), in 
February, 12(>() A.l)., nearly thnx^ liundrod years before the lime of tlu‘ lii st of t he Mogols ” of liriggs. 

Tho MaVisir-ul-Uinara styles liini ’Abd-ur-lhi'uf by name, and Dilir Khan hy title, and says that he was’ 
raised to the dignity of (^f)mman(lcr of 7, (KK) horse, and a contingent of tin* .saiin- amount, in I lie forty-eighth 
year of ^Vlam-gir Dmlshalfs reign, 1115-16 II. (1703-1704 A.D.). , * , , 

This explains tho statement above, that he attained higher rank than any Timuriali Amir bid'ore Idm. 

J The Mahisir-i-’Alatn-giri states, that a son of Bahlul Khan, Miaruah, ’Ahd-ul-MuhammmI, by name, came 
to the Court in tho twelfth year of ^\lam-g^r lladshah, that is, in 1089 11. (1678 A.!).), and was rai.sed to the 
title of Ikhhls Khan, with the personal rank of commander of 5,000 Imrse and a coutiiigctU. of 1,000. 

ihklaa Khan, the Mianmh, and ’Aziz Khij.n, tho Uohiluli, and others, as well as the famous D.i’ud Kluiii, 
the Borizi Parni, and his brothers, distinguished themselves at the siege of Wakaii'kira, wJiicli In'hl out for a 
considerable time, particularly in tho attack upon the key of the position cfdled the Lai Ti'kri, or Ked Mound 
or Hill, “ theif Afghan followers, because they were thera.selvcs mountaiiK^ers, climbing the hill like goats.” 

^ § That is, in the service of one of the rulers of the Dakhan. 

II He is mentioned in 1076 II. (1665-66 A.D,), as having bcHUi detached, with other loadersi to harass the 
Mughal invaders under the Shah-z&dab, Muhammad Mu’azzam, and the Kdjah, dai Singh. 

1 ’All ’Adil Shah reigned from 1071 to lOSSTH. (1660-61 to 1672-73 A.D.), 
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pru(lon(?G, attained high rank ; and he made his brother, Earim Khan, his Amlr-i- 
Saman or Lord Steward.* * * § ** After that, the other brother, Rafum Khan, with the 
assistancie of t he notorious Mir Jumlah, a Sayyid of Isfahiln, odce a diamond merchant, 
and, at that pcrioil. Minister of ’Ahd-ullah, tlie Kutb Shah, the Sultan of IIaidar-abdd,t 
obtained advancement in the service of that, ruler, and soon acquired" t.lie rank of 
commander of 11,000 horse. He greatly distinguished himself by his zeal and prudence 
on seveitil occasions, until he attained the very foi’cmost position in that ruler’s service, 
but, soon after, death overtook him. 

He left a son, Nek-nam Khan by name, who was misiMl to the rank of his fat her ; 
and he likewise dist iuguislied himself, and jierformod important services in conjunction 
with ^lir Jumlah, at the period that the latter was deputed to arrange the affairs in 
the country Bnla-i-(Jhat [i.e, above the (jhiits|, and subsi^quently in the Karnatik 
IVi’in-i-GhatJ [/‘. ri"., below the Ghdts], Kek-nam was left in (duirge of a large tract 
of country, and received a standard and kettle-drum, lie subsequently wrested out of 
the hands of the Paliganin§ of Ani-Gundi, (.rinjl Kol, Kahman, lluduwiil, Jamal- 
Marg, and other plaecis, by force of arms. After that, assembling a force of Afghans 
and Dakhanis, he fell upon the I’aligaran and routed them, and took Sid-hiit from 
them by storm. For thcs(! serviens he was rewarded with the grant of a territory 
yielding a revenue of fifty lakha of riipfs, dcpcndoucies of Clianmir, Giuji Kot, 
el cetera, with the entire control over it, and the insignia of the Mdhi wa JInrdlih. 
He founded in Sid-hiit the city of Nek-nam-abad,ll and died in tlie year 101)7 II. 
(1685 A.D.), subsequent to the overthrow both of the Kufb Shalii and ’Adil Shahf 
dyiiasfies, and af fJie time that the rcuowiu'd Da’ud Khan, the Borizi Parni, was on 
his way to take up the appointment of Subah-dar of the Karmitiks, and reached 
Nek-iiam-iihad. As Nek-nam Khan left no son behind him, Da’iid Klnin arranged 
matters, tcmi)oi’arily,h^' installing in charge of the tief, Ija’I Khan, son of ’Ahd-uu-K:ihi, 
the late Khan’s sister’s son, who had also become renowned in the service of the 


Kutb Shahi sovereign, and held several lessor fiefs. 

In the great battle near Akbar-abad^ in 1119 II. (1707 A.l).), in which 
Shah-i-’Alam, Bahadur Shah {see Section Fourth, page 110), the eldest son and heir 
of Aurang-zeh-i*’ Alam-gfr Badshah, was victorious over his brother and rival, 
Muhammad A’/am Sluih, who had usurped the sovereign power, A’/am Khan, 


Miurnah, and his brother, Karim Khan, were killed, fighfing valiantly in front of the 
elephant of Shali-i-’Alaui, Bahadur Shah. After the battle, tlie Badshah eommanded 
that, if any deseeudaut of A’zam Khan remained, he should he presented fo him. As 
he, too, was childless, ’Ali Mardan Khan, the Badshnh’s Sipah-Salur,'*'* presented 
’Ahd-iin-Nabi Khan, Miiirnah, the son of Karim Khan, A’/am brother, ivho fell at the 


same time. He was accordingly presented with a dress of honour and a sword, and 
the investiture of a fief consisting of twenty-two mahdlls out of the territory previously 
held by his grandfathei', the renowned Nek-nam. Khan, was conferred upon him ; 
while, for tlie support of the widow of the late A’/am Khan, twelve mahdlls in the 
Sarkar of Wellor (««/. Vellore) were assigned, which were included previously in the 
Sarkar of Chingal-peuth {vul. Chingleput), and known to us as the “ Bara raahal ” 


* Tiicreforo, he was in his brotlier’s seivice, aotl not subordinate to any other person. 

f ^\b(l-llll^lh, the Kiitb-ul-Mulk, died in 108.5 H. (1074-75 A.D.), and his b^othe^^s son and his own son-in- 
law, Abu-l- Hasan, succeeded him. 

The Fn'iich traveller, Thevenot, himself a diamond merchant, knew the Mir dumlah, personally, at the time 
he was in the service of the rulei* of Haidar-iibad. 

t I'lie Mir Jumlah, a Sayyid of l-sfahan, occupied the Karnatik for his sovereign, the Kutb-ul-Mulk, iu 
106(3 H. (16.55 A.D.), and, shortly after, <iescrted his service, and went over to the Sliah-zadah, Mubamrnad 
Aurang-zeb, whose confidant, soon after, he became, lie subsequently received the title of Mu’azzam Khan, 
and afterwards rose still higher. He v/as the father of Muhammad Amin Khdn, who was Subah-dar of Kabul,, 
and whoso army of 40,000 men was annihilated by the Afghans at the Lan^ey Khana*h Kotal in the Khalbar 
defile, narrated at page 41 of tlri'se Notes.” 

§ Petty native (‘hiefs or zamin-dilrs permitted to hold their lands on paying tribute to the government, not 
the proper name of any tribe or people, 'fhey were constantly in a state of rebellion. 

II VV. Hamilton, in his “ Account of Ilindostan,” Vol. 11., page 34.5, under the head of Sidhut,” says i-r 
“ It hecaniii the residence of tlie Nabobs of Cuddapah on tb(5ir being threatened by the Mysore power, as 
“besides the strength of the fort (which is, however, commanded by some of the neighbouring hills), the 
“ country generally is of diiliciilt access. The town surrounding the fort was then extensive, and it continued 
“ a populous and thriving place until the removal ('f the Collector’s office to Cuddapah, which took place not 
“ long ago.” • 

% Near Ja-jiw Sarae, which is between eight and ten Itos from Akbar-abdd, on the 18th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal— 
the third inonlli — of 1119 H. (June, 1707 A.D.). . * 

** Known as Husani Ueg of Haidar-abad, who held the rank of commander of 6,0(X) in ’Alam-gir B&dabAf* 
reign. He was a Si])ah-Suldr, hut not the Sipah-Saldr of the oemy on that occasion. 
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{bdrah ma/}dll, in Hindi vernacular, signifies twelve mahdlls or districts), which were 
conquered from Rdm Rayal by the ’Adil Shahis in 995 U. (1587 A.D.). ’Abd-iiu-Nab£ 
Khan died in 1107 H. ( 1696 A.T),), leaving four sons. 

After this, five; of his descendants, the last of Avhoin was ’Abd-ul-Alajid Khan, ruled 
over his lief, which, finally, was seized uj)on by Tipu, Sulhin of the Mysiir, in 1207 11.* 
(1792 A.D.); and, subsequently, in 1215 11. (1800 A.D.), in tlie partition of 'fipus 
territory, it fell to the sliai'o of tin*. Asaf-ud-Datilah. In that same year llu; toriitory 
in (juestion was made over to tin; British for tin; support and pay of twelve regiments, 
and is knoAvn as th<i Assigned Districts. 

In my History of the Afghans I shall also give a full account of these Mifirnah 
Nawwabs. 


After this digression, I resume my account of tlie Afghan tribes dwelling on and near 
the line of route inider description, fi’oiu page 516. 

The Mhsii Khel and Sols {oul. I sots), mentioned in the account of this route, are 
Parnis, not Kakars, as has been incorrectly asserted, and will he agaiji iioliced in the 
account of the Panii trilx^, farther on. The Csh-taranns have been already noti(;ed in 
the account of the Sherauis at page 521; and the Maiulii Khel Ghov-ghas’hts still 
remain to ho described. 


Tub Mandii Kjieij Tribe of Ai'GI£,\ns. 


The Mandti Khel 
division of tliat nation, and are om 


branch of the Bus’htuns or Afghans are of the 


Ghor-ghas’ht 

of the oldest bi’anehes, being (h'seended from 
Alaiidu or Mando, .son of Isina’il, al/iw Ghor-ghas’ht,f sou of Kais-i-’Al)d-ur- Rashid. 
Mandii was the brother of Babaey and Diinacy, the former of whonnvas the progenitor 
of the Ihiiii trihi!, priwiously noticed at page 493 and Danaey, as already stated, was 
the fath(‘r of Parnaey, Dawa(;y, and Kiikar. T'ho Mandii Khel never apjM'ar to have 
beconui very numerous, and, consequently, do not seem to have thrown out many 


* W. lliimilton, not knowing, a|>pari‘ntljr, i.Iiat llie^o were Afghans, .<ays (page o4r>) ; “ IhiletMii Khaii, the 

“ last Nabob oftlu; Mai^x’ ]inf3 [Mhirni lim; ?] resi<h‘(l lioro [at 8id-liut], wlion llydor [Ti])u, Iiis ?J took 
“ the fori, iiml carried the family of tin* Nabob into captivity. The town lias the rG‘|)ulMtion of being hcallliily 
situated, and i.s rathi'r a favourite rcsidtmce with the native.s,^’ 

f MacGregor snys, under tin; heading of Ghorglm.'^Iit,’’ that it is the name of a. .son of Kais Abdul 
Rashid, from whom are descended the following tribes of Patham: — Kakars, Pauls, Mandn K1 k‘ 1, Ikihis, 
&c., &c. Scarcely anything is known of any oftliese tribe.s, though Mahamad Hyat has a iiieagn; account, of 
the branches of “ Ghorgliusht.’* Muhammad Harat, however, in the original ’Urdu text, gives a long account 
of the Kjikars, and otliers hero inentioned. As so very little is known about them, the ])rcseiit brii*!’ account 
will show who they are. 

liost any one might conclude that the territory of Gliur luis anything to do with this name, J had better 
explain it. Ghor-ghus’ht is merely his liy-nnine, like us Sara’h-barn i.s that of his brother, Ibraliiin. The real 
name of the former is Isiiia’il ; and the reason of his obtaining thi.s ])y-uame is thus ex])laincd in the 
Khulasat-ul-Ansab. “lie. was, from childhood, of a cheeHuI, froli(!.><oine disposition, and fonder of play 
“ than work. When lie became older, his pari'iits used to chide him, and say, ‘ Art thou ever going to 
“ * do any work, or art thou going to spend all thy days in this yhor-ghas'ht T These words, in the 
“ language of the Afghans, mean, leaping and jumping, playing about and romping, as is tiu; custom of 
children; and these words became applied to Ismail as a by-name.” For the diTivation of these words see 
under ghor-zedal or yhar-zedal^ and ghas'htal, in ray Pus'hto Dictionary. Those Afghans who give the 
Pus’hto s^/i ” the harsher sound of ‘‘ A’A,” as in Pes’hawar and north of the river of Kabul, wonlil call him 
Ghor-ghak’ht. 

Mr. Bellew, in his latest book (p. 19), tells ns, that the sons of Kais were called Sarahan^ Batatiy and 
Ghurghuslity concluding, apparently, that these iiick-names are the real ones. Then he says : — “ Tlicse names 
are of themselves very remarkable^ and at once afford a clue to the composition of the nation from an ethnic 
point of view.” True, from an ethnic point of view, as far ns one meaning of that word goes, only they are 
not idolaters. What the supposed Hindu name of Kais was we are not informed. 

Ibrahim, nick-named Sarnh-barn, had two sons, Sharuf-ud-Din and Khiiir-nd-Din, who art; known among 
the Afghans by the nick or by-names of Sharkhabuii and Kliarshnbun, which Mr. Hcllcw changes into 
Sharjyun and Khrishyun, and describes as Hindus. Sara'h-hani, himself, under the name of Sarabau, is left 
alone, but his descendants arc made “ Buryahans — the solar or royal raci?--now represented in India by 
the lldjput and his .sons* nick-names — >Sharkhabun and Kharshabun — are prononnci il to be' merely 
“ the coinmon Rajput and Brahman proper nameSy Krishan and Surjan'^ Sheran or Sheraiiacy, one of 
Sharkhabuu''s sons, which Mr. Bellew now writes “ SheoraniP is made into the Hindu name of Shivaram.'* 
See note J, page 524, for tlic meaning of Sara*h-barn. 

In another place he calls “ Kais Ki9hy and his previous “ Glnirghusht ” Ghirghishty and says the 
Afghans changed the Rajpdt proper names of " Sharjyfin ” and “ Khrishyun ” into “ Shnrafuddin ” and 
“ Khyruddinm If tho Afghans were Hindiis, a mere change of names would not make Afghans of them. 

Further on, however, he says, that the name Ghirghisht ” appears to be “ only an altered form of Cirghiz 
“ or Ghirghiz — ^ wanderer on the steppe ' — and indicates the country whence the people originally eamt^ 
namely northern Turkistan ** ! 

X They will be again noticed farther on. ^ 
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smaller bvaiichcs ; and they arc, as will have been noticed from the mention of them 
in the ae(*onnt of this route, still styled and known only as ^he Mandti Khcl. They 
have mov('d less than any other Af<?haTi tribe from the immediate neighbourhood of 
their aneic'iit seats, and have come h^ss into contact with foreigners than any other of 
the Afghan tribes. Ai prc^scait tlujy consist of about soTcn hundred families, some 
dwelling in Injzda’fs, some in huts, and some in small villages, and arc located in the 
upper or north-east(!rii part, of tin; Dara’h of the Jzioba’h, near the junction of its river 
with the (iumul, and on cither bank of the former river. They pay considerable 
attention to agriculture, and groAv rice, and a good deal of other grains ; and some 
of them tV)llow' a pastoral life. They arc, upon the whole, a very (piiet, inoU'ensive 
pco])l(', as careful not to niohvst, others as iliey arc desirous of not being mole.stcd. 
They have; the Miisa Khcl Parnis and Kakars on their south and west, the Jzaniriarni 
Kasis and olbers on their south-west, the river of Gumul and the 'Waziri tribe on the 
north, and the llar-payil Shcr:inis on the east. 

All soi ls of errors have been made! respecting the Mandii Khel. In Part T. of his 
“Central Asia” (p, 500), MacGregor says, ([noting Broadfoot, apparently, that the 
“Mandu Khel ’’ are “ a Inryc tribe 0 / Afghan istan Avho inhabit the valley oi‘ the Zluib, 
“ extending from the ground [,v/e] to near the Kakar country. They live greatly in 
“ tents, hut ha\ c also a few houses, probably built from fear of the Vaziris, who ocea- 
“ sionally come from f.v/cj Mandu Khel. . . . They are allied to the Kakai's, and 

“ have much the same haliits and customs,” (tc. 

They arc eirlaiuly not a “large” trib(,\ but they are kinsmen of the K:ikar.s, as 
they are also of the Parnis, Dawis, Kaghars, and others, Avho arc all Ghor-ghas’lits. 

In Part 11. of his book, however (Vol. 2, page 351 ), another account is givmi, 
on the aiilhority of “Carr,” eonlradiiitory of the previous one, in which wc are told 
that tlu^y are “ a, Irihci who reside to the west of the Dera Ishrnail district,” and that 
“ they arc a section of tlu^ Kakars,” Avhich they (lertainly are not. 


Afti'i' (Ills digression 1 return once more to the descrijition of the route. 

“ a k&nran of merchants and traders i-eaches this halting place under the 

great range, p(‘0[ih5 of the Mandu Khel tribe, and the Sots {onl. fsols), assemble from the 
mountain lim.ds around, for the [uiipose of being liired to convtiy the iuj.-ivy loads of 
the I'druuhi people upon their backs and shoulders over the mountain range'. For 
cvcM’y heirse' or mule; load, and each bullock load, their hire is om; //nc of karbds 
[ccjarse cot tern (doth], and for each camel load two guz of the same material. Traders 
g(?n(;rally remove the loads from their mules, and the saddles from tlu'ir horses, as 
well as the loads from the other b(;asts of bur(lcn, and let them take their own course, 
and ])ick their own way, in crossing the gr(;at rangcf of Mihtar Suliman. It is 
exceedingly lofty, in sucli rvisc;, that, from Bilsiwar [lii'ty miKs to the S.S.W. (jf 
Bahawul-piirJ, M ultan, Chaiulli-Wa’au, and eva^n from the gr(;at tall* or mound, the 
site of the ancient city of Saugala, the city of Fiir or Fur, in the Sandal Bar in the 
llichnab l)o-abah of the Panj-ab, it can be s(jen; and its summits arc cloth(;d in 
snow for great part of the year. Its soutbern peak lic'S about seven kurob, and the 
riortlujrn one, between ten and twelve kurob, on the right hand [north] as you 
[(voceed toAvards tin; T<(n{jacy. The Afghans call it Ghar, Kasi Ghar, and Kesah 
Ghar, Avhi(;]i, they say, is heeause it is the fatliorf of, and the gr(;atest among, 
mountains. Tb(;y lik(;wise call it Sliu-al, and Slui-al GbarJ, as previously m(;ntioned. 
Persian sp(;aking jx'ople, or Tajziks, call it Koh-i-Suliman, and Koli-i-Siyali ; and 
these nam(;s ar(; applied as the general designation of the Avholc of this gr(xit mnge. 
The tradition among the [)cople of this part is, that the Patriarch Sulimiln (Solomon) 
us(xl to sit at, or upon [lienee the name Takht], a certain i)lac(; thereon, on a hxlge 
of rock, and that, close lo the [dace in ([uestion, there is a small mmjid [that is, 
a pla(;c of worship or prostration, derived from the ’Arabic sljdah, bowing the forehead 


• Till' word ''tail” hero mentioued, i.s ’Araliic, ns in the words “ Tall-ul-Kabir,” of K^yptiuii notoriety, 
which sigiiilios “tho groat inomid.” 

f .Si-c [)agi) 167. i’lio IJozdar iialitob explorer, referroil to .it page .702, lias roniied llie idea that the name 
is Aaisar (jhar, and goes so far as lo assert that “ A'oi.ve^Aor,” aj he spells it, is the eorniption of Kaisar 
“ Ghar,” and it is aetually entered in the new map as siieh. See also “ Proceedings of the Itoyal Geographical 
“ Society,” for July, ls8(i, page 128. An error onco made is clung to with wonderful tenacity. 

It is very probable tliat Kasi (jbar is a corruption of Kaisi Ghar, or the mountain of the dftsisindauts of 
Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Uashid, Ihe founder of the Afghan race. One Afghan author, who always writes the word with 
“ k " instead of simple “ A,” gives it that dcrivution. All Afghans call Kiisi Ghar their home, however much., 
their other accounts may vary. 

I See page 466. •• 
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to the ground in prostration before God, but not necessarily Muhammadan], which is 
said to bo of that Patriarch’s founding, and which is resorted to hy tlic Afghans as 
a place of pilgrimage.* ** Further, that there is a great copper pot oi- caldron to bo 
seen there, largo enough to cook a hundred maims of food, and iron triveds of suflUuent 
size and strength to support this great caldron. Near the plai;o where this vessel lies, 
a Muhammadan darwesh has built himself a dwelling, and there he ])errorms his 
devotions.f On the summit of this place a red liag is rais(;d, after the manner of 
dartoeshes. The sidtss of this vast mountain range is clotlual, evtu’y heia^ and there, 
especially on the lower sides, and in the great clefts, hut chiolly in the mori; sheltered 
places toAvards the summit, hy dense forests of lirs and Avild olives ; and about its 
sides and on its offshoots, and near this Ziarat-thih, or J’laee oi’ Pilgrimage, the 
Afgh.dn tribe of Shcrani, Avhicli contains many branelics or divisions,' (IavcII.J An 
account of these Avill he given farther on. 

" Maula-Diid Khan, tin; Pahar, one of my companions, who is likewise a Shcrani, 
the Ihihars being, as pniviously stated [page 328], an otfshoot or hraneh of the 
Sheranis, likewise stated, that, from the aged ])eoide of these parts, he had heard it 
stated — and ’.Alani Khan, tin; Pahar, aiiotin'r of my companions, corrohoraled what he 
said — that the, tradition handed doAvn to th<?m from tlun’r forefatht'rs was to the (dfect, 
that, Avhen the Patriarch, Nuh [Noah] — on Avhom Ik; peace !— afl(‘r tin; violcina; of the 
great flood had subsided, sent forth the dov(; from the ark to discover dry land, it 
came and perched itself on the summit of this great mountain; for the first spot 
AAdiich appeared above; the Avatci’s of tin; flood, Avhen thev began to snl)side, was its 
summit. 'Phey also say, and firmly l)c!i(;v(;, that tin; marks of the dove’s feet, are still 
A'isible on the spot Avhere it rested; and then;, in aneii;nt times, people erected [over 
the spot I a covered ehaiuher. SnoAV <;onstantly falls there, and no one is able to 
reach the top.§ 

My tAVO intelligent companions informed me, the writer of Ibis, lhaf. the tradition 
as to the mountain having liccn the first to appear Avh(;n tin; Avaters of tin; Hood h(;gan 
to subside, and the alighting of the dove th(;r(;on, Avas notorious among the Afglidn 
people of the parts around, and, as handed doAvn hy tradition from one g(Mi(;ratiou to 
another, fully believed hy them ; still, no one knew or ))r(;ten(h;d to know tin; e.vact 
spot where the dove alighted, or where the marks of its fei't. an; said lo lie.” 

This tradition|| is curious, to say the least of it, bc(!ause the Muhammadan aireounts 
of the delugi; agree generally Avitli ours. 

To resume the account of the route. “ Setting out from the lK;fore-meiition(;d stage 
“ at the commencement of the Tanyaeij, at tlie foot of the gn;at range, and having 
“ proei'oded in an upward direction for the distance of twelve kuroh, yon r(;ai;h the 
“ manzil or stage of Dahana’Ii, which signifies ‘ an orillce,’ ‘ a fissure,’ ‘ jaws,’ 
“‘mouth’;** and here the cold is intense. This pass is called the S’liAvaycy Lari 
“ Gli.as’haoy, a pass over a mountain range being, as heforo stated, called a f/ftds'hacy 
“ hy tlic Afghans,” and slmayeif is the feminine inflected form of s'hwaey, signifying 
“ slipyiery,” “ not affording firm footing,” “ in Avhieli one is liable to stumhlc,” and the 
liko.ff ‘I'hc moaning of Idr has been already given. 


* It is, most likely, the tomb of some Afghi'm saint. The Hindus also make pilgrimages to Hut Takht. 

t This description refers, of course, to its appearance nwirly u century siiieo. 

j The Khizr clan or Khizrais, a small and weak section descended from Dom, a grandson of Sheranaey, are 
located near the Zi:irat-Giih, which is stated to 1 k^ the burial place of Isma’il, sou of the Shaikh liaif, or 
Baifuacy, who was ailoplcd by Sara’h-Barn, his uncle. The Shaikh, Isma’il, is accounted one ol the greatest 
of the Afghiln saints. 

6 I l)elieve the survey party, who lately ascendctl the range, were unable to reach this point. 

if 'Wilford, some eighty years ago, in his “ Essay on Mount Caucasas,” noticed the tradition regarding the 
flood in connection with this inouiitain. lie says : — “ The summit of C hami-gar is always covered with 
“ snow ; in the midst of which are seen several streaks of a reddish hue, supposed hy pilgrims to ho the murk 
“ or impression made hy the feet of the dove whicli Noah let out of tlic urk. For it is tlio general and uniform 
“ tradition of that country, that Noah built the nrk on the summit of this mountain, and thoi-o embarked ; 
“ that, when the Hood assuaged, the summit of it flint appeared above tbe waters, and was the resting place of 
“ the dove, which left (he impression of her feet in the mud, wliich, with time, was harduiicd into a rock. 
“ The ark itself resteil about half Avay up the mountain, on a pnijixting plain [ledge .S' | of a very small 
“ extent.” 

Ho also says, that the; “ Bhaudilists,” who were the first inhabitants of that country, “ are of the same 
“ opinion as to the place where the ark restol.” 

5 He means here the main ridge of the chltin. 

•* This is what appears in our maps as the and ••BaAina” Pass ; and MacGregor also styles it 

by the incorre^ name of “ Bakina Pass.” Tn the Hindi language ddkind means " right,” « the right hand ” ; 
and this ho probably supposed was the meaning of its name. Elphinstonc, liowcver, and he alone, Avould 
•appear to have been correctly informed respecting it, and calls it the “ Pass of Shwclara,” but there are no 
“ hills • called “ Shdliara.” 

ft The verb ihwayedal, derived from the sajne root, means “ to slip," “ to slide,” etc. ^ 
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“ I'his Glii'isliaey having been cleared, you proceed from this manzil or stage ten kuroh 
in the direction of west, and reach Huji Mano da Kot, or Hdji Miino’s Fort, a small 
walled village belonging to the Babar A fghans. The road to it, 'after clearing the pass, is 
level ; and tin; kohistan or mountain Iracls, on the left hand and on the right, show them- 
selves at a distance, while the Koh-i-Surnnan, on which is the Ziarat-Gah, or Place of 
Pilgrimage, ap])eavs aliont ten <»r twelve kuroh away on the I’ight hand. The kohistan 
on the right hand [noHh-west] separates I he dani'h through which the river of the 
Jzioba’h runs from lla? dara’h of the Kwandar, through which the road to Kalat lies,* ** 
and the hilly traels near by on the left hand are the waves or low ridges of tho range 
of Mihtar Snliinau, tlie depression or slop(! of the country on the w(jsteni face of the 
givsat eastevji range being compavalively little, after the S’liwaycy Lari (ilias’haoy is 
cleared. 'I'Jic eoujitry I'artber west is rugged and hilly, but can scarcely b('. called 
mountainous unlil you approach the main western range, towards tin; end of the 
journey, wlticb Ibis route jiasses between. A man uinnicnmbered can reach Haji 
Mduo da Kot from tla* Dai'a’b of Ilarnak in two days, but, the stages which have been 
here recorded are hdrmui stagcs.f 

From ILiji Mario da Kot a ronb^ leads into Pnsbang up the DaraMi of the Jzioba’h, 
which is toh'rahly o])(m and ('asy for great part of tint w^ay. 

“ In going by this flhas’hney to lla jl .Mano da Kot from the halting place of 
Rdmak in ilic dara’li of thal name, having first jiassed through part of the country 
of the BiUiai's and Iho I'sli-tararni SheranI territory, then through thatof the Z’marl 
Miarnalis, you reach the kohistan or motinfainons tracts inhahited by the Sheranis, 
and (he otlna- (vibes and elans who convi^y (be, loads of (raders and travellers over the 
great S’bwayey Liiri (iluis’iiaey, as before mentioned.” 

The dineri'ut sections of (ho Shcrani (ribe, not including the Ihibars and Usb- 
lararvus, inhabit the bills and valleys aronnd about and springing from tho great 
mountain of Kasi-txbar, or Kob-i-Subman, which givi's name to the whole of the 
mighty range; and boro it will be well to give a short aecoiuit of that famous Afghfin 
tribe. 


The Suera-Ni Tjann of Afghans. 

The Sheranfs are accounted one of tin* greatest of the Pus’hthn tribes, and arc, 
probaT)ly, (he least unchanged among the Afghans. Their occupation is agricidturc. 
They are deseciulcd from Shoran, who was one of the five sons, and the first born, of 
Sharaf-vtd-Din, oibeiavisi.; Sliarkbabiin, son of Ibruhira, otherwise Sar-bam or Sara’h- 
barn,l; son of Kais, surnanu'd ’Abd-nr-Pasbid, (he progenitor of the race. SJiersxn 
himself, on bis motber’s sid<‘, was the grandson of Kukar, the jirogenitor of that 
numerous tribe, who was the eldest son of Danacy, son of Ismn’il, otherwise Ghor- 
glias’ht, brother of Saia’h-haru, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Kashid. Sherdu’s mother 
having died while he was young in years, his father took another wife, who bore him 
four sons more, namely, Tarin, Mlaraah, Barcts, and Araar-ud-Din, alias Aor-Mar. 
Finding that his father intended to make Tarin his heir, Shcrau induced his maternal 
grandfather, Kiikar, to take liim away, and admit him to dwell with his family, which 
lie did ; and Sherau vowed that he would never return to the Sara’h-barns again, and 
that he and his descendants would never acknowledge themselves to be Sara’h-haras or 
accounted as helongmg to them, and that they had gone over to the Ghor-ghas’hts 
for over. Kakar assigned him a portion of his lauds whereon to dwell, which was 


* To Kahlt-i-Ghalzi, and also to Kandahar, as explained in another route farther on. 

I In another place, in the first portion of his work, the author of those surveys says, that ‘‘a hdrwdn stage 

is the same as a Ihiilshali’s manzil or stage, and not less than six or seven kuroh.” lie means, cvidcntlyi 
that it might ho occasionally much more, but from the distances of the previous two stages, and at page 527, 
para. 5, seven is the average. 

\ I liave explained the meaning of Ghor-ghas’ht, and must now explain the meaning of this by-name of his 
brother. “ Ibnihiui was so mild and gentle in temper, that, however harshly spoken to or irritated, he was 
“ not moved to anger or to quarrel, so much so that his father and mother used sometimes tw say to him,— * 

* What sort of a saraUi hami hast thou, that thou never becomest todT The meaning of sa^a^h is cold, ftttd 
“ harni nature or disposition, while tod means hot or wrathful ; and, in course of time, these words, shorten^ 

** into saf-harn and 9ara^h-harn^ were applied to him instead of his own proper name.” The mealiiiDg 0^ 
SUarkhabtkn, applied to his sou Sharaf -ud^Dio, has not jtranspif ed. 
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situated near the Kasf Ghar, or Koh-i-SuUman, or Shu-al, which was the cradle, so to 
say, of the Afi^han race ; and in this very locality the Sheranis still dwell. The 
details of Shoran’s abandonment of his father’s family is too long for insertion here, 
and it need only he mentiom^d that Sheran, in all things, was admitted to slian? equally 
with the sons of Kakar. 

Shenin had a son whom he named Dzav, wliudi, in the Fns’hto language*, signifies 
“ a sacu’ilice,” “ oblation,” or “ a thing conseerahal.” fit; had three sons, Dum or Dam, 
Jalwarnaey,''' and iiarjm-yil, vitiated into ilavi-pal,f the two last numtioneu of whom 
were the progenitors of other elans or divisions of the tribe. Some consider Harpa- 
yil Dzilr’s grandson. Dom had i'ou)- sons, om; of whom was Ihihar, the jnogenitor 
of that sub-tribe, ’IJ mar, Saidiini, and .M iarnaey ;;i: the deseendauts of the last men- 
tiotied have: not sent out. branches. 'I'lu; divisions of the Ikihar hraneh havi! been 
already mentiomid. 

TJmar, son of Dom, had six sons, and an adopted .son nanu'd Ka[)i|>, whose 
desetmdants are tlie Kaiu])s, or Kapip-zi. The oidy son of the si.v full sons of ’Umar, 
who beeatne. the progenitor of otln.'r separate Inunehes, was llamim (or, more pro- 
bably, .Tamim ; for the letter “ j,” Avilliout the point or dot, under, stands for “ h ”), 
from whom s(;ven other elans sprung.^ 'Phe desemKiants of the other six are thoso 
to whom the name of Sherani is part ieiilarlv applied ; for the Hahars and others, 
having obtained a lunne for themsc'lves, -have, in a nnsasure, hi'eonu- imh'jx'udent of 
them. 

8hei;in likmvise ])est:ow<'d two damsels oul, of ids i'amily ui)on twoSayyids, who came 
into the part wlien* lie dnelt, to induce thenttotake up t lii'ir residence for good among 
them, namely, Sayyid Isliak, who was, by his Shei';iid wile, the tathei* ol ILaliih, 
otlnn'wise Ahii-Sa’id, wdiieh, iii ’.\rahie, means the l-’ort iniate, the Auspicnous, the 
endowed Avith go(jii forlnne, whieh, inierpreted into t he T;ij/ak langnagi', and eommonly 
used in I’ns’hlu, is l?aklil-awar or Ihikht-jmr, by whieh name In; lu'eame known, 
and his desei’iidanls are the ltakht-y:irs, wlio an* elihdly I’owandahs. Why In; was 
known liy this name may he hrielly slated as follows : — 

Tin* Sayyid Lsliak, above mentioned, W'ho came into the Afghan eonntry and 
jnarried a Sheran i Avih;, set, out to proeisd to ids home at Ush, lu'ar llaghdad. While 
journeyiii"' through the ilistriei wad'red by tin* Sharah Itnd, helw’(;(;ii Shorii-Uaklj and 
the ])V(.'S(;nl r..Ui'u‘h emntry, wldeh w.is :ind still is p(;o|)led by the .VlasliAvarids, In; was 
taken ill, and di<;d. His wife, who Avas Avith him at the time, Avitli her infant sou,, 
returned to her oAvn family, Sii.h.s(;(piently, slie marru;d IMi.-irmu'y, son of Dom, grand- 
son of Sln’iiin or Slier.imiey, who, at tin; time, Avas a poor man. ll(‘, afterAvards, bi'gan 
to prospi'r, ami In* attrilmted his good fortuue to tin; blessing attending the jnvsenee 
of Ids w'ife:’s son by the Sayyid Ishak. He adopted him as his oami, and styled him 
Bakht-awar, or Bakht-yiir, holh terms im'auing tlu; Eortunato, or Auspicious. Wheu 
he grew' up he married among his adopted tribe; a.ud he aa'us tin; progenitor of the 


^ 'Fho Miilik ol’tlio rljihvMriiis |t;nl lo iurnisli, willi llio-*.* oI'iIm* Ihf IamIIs, .-iikI tin* SMiwMini.*!, :i. 

ronliiinonl <»r Ih Aiiiii’ Timur wIm-d Id- nuiiHlHMl IVom Uninn'i t‘» Mu’.l.in lo iiivinli* ! liinlusiiin. I Ijmvo 

Jio spHCO for till; tl'-l;i.ils liurc. 

t MiiuGro^ar (“ Contnil Asia,” l*;ir! II,), says : — “ llariikils. — A irilar ol’ .VCghaiis, who inliahil ili.r spaco 
“ hetWHCTi thn /lioh, liori, ami Ihc Sulirnaii raiigt*. //* fhvrv Is such if trihr, ilu*y oo^Iil to lu- ini-t wilJi or 
“ liitanl of oil till- Ihh’i ;mm 1 /ln)h i-ontl.s [IClphinsfnnr)"'' 

Tiirniiijii^ loPart I., writtoii, if may ho snpposi il, lioforo Puri J I., wo liml tlio lollowinu; ; — ‘‘ IIarip.ii>. — A tribo 
“ who rc.si(h‘ hoyoml llic Shiraiiis o'n tho Dora Islmiail f'roiitior. The Iraditioii i.s tlial llii.-y aro llio ilosocmliiHls 
‘‘ oL’ a man callod liarih, who usctl to livo on tlio. Shekli llmUii or (in ml liill, ami wlio, allor Ioa,viHi:; that placi% 
“ marrioil into tho Umar sootion of iho Shiraiii tribes . . , "I’hoy aro a (l ilM- u\ fahrs, living Ironi haml to 

“ luontli,’- ole., ot(*. 

Klphinstone distinotly says f liat llio “■ Miirroopaiil,” as Iio. writes tho word from oar only, an* a liraiich of this 
“ Shferauiioe.s.’* 

'L'ho Bo/d;tr Ihduoh oxploivv roforrod to in nolo pjigo o02, says: lltirli>nL — lliis is a Pu>litii-speaking 

“ triho, not ol* Patliari descent, of aI»out TOO men. 'Flioy call tlioni.solvos lakirs.” This is ol ooiirso a mistake, 
for no pcopio hat Afghans or Piis’lituns speak Piis’hto, as their mother tongue. * 

Ilcspocting the Maj-liols, the same native i?xploivr jiiroriris ns that (he “Marlad are a Pushtu-sjieakiug tribe 
“of about J,0(X) men,*' and they are allowed by him to be “ I’atlians.” This weak Nia/d Povvandah clau 
must have been all at home, when this Bo/dar Baluch obtained his infonimtioii respecting them, for they nva 
not so numerous as tlu? Hiirpa-yils. It is difficult to und<>rstaiid what can he the use of such information as 
this. • 

X Totally ilifTerent from fho Miarnah or Miariii Sara’h-barus, previously described.^ 

§ fn the very short and imperfect aceouiit of the iminediatc descendants of Shi raiiaey eontainod in 
MacGregor's ffook, a great error has been made in the statement, that “ Yakub son of Urar son of Shhflni," is 
• tho pro^nitor of thoMC sections, whereas, it is IJamirii or Jamim, Ya’Vl^^ having been the progenitor’ of 
*tny separate brancheS| and moreover, 'Umar was not the son, but the great-grandson of Sheran or 
Sherdoaoy. ; 

II Qr Shdrah-Wak| whi^ signifies a tract ot couiifi/ impregbai^ with saltpetre^ and overgrown with recfls, 
and tamarisk . Its derivation will be sobseque^^ in the account of that part* 
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Bakht-ydr branch, who are affiliated to the Sheranis. They are chiefly Fowandahs at 
the present time, the advantage attending the adoption of trading pursuits by the 
tribes and branches of tribes who arc venerated by the other AfgMns having been 
already noticed. 

Those who are acquainted Avilli tlie early history of the Musalmans do not require 
to be told that the descendants of ’Ali, tlic fourth Khalifah, were for a long period 
oppressed and jxirseented, and that they repeatedly broke out in different parts of 
the Mnhamma<laji world, Avero overthrown, and had to lake shelter avI lore best they 
might. Several of tlumi, from the parts immediately AA'Ost, then held by the ’Arabs, 
found shelter in the mountain home of the Afghans, who, vcinerating them, as 
being of the family of their prophet, and having no men among themselves learned 
in tin* laAvs and tenets of Islam, they cndcav'oured to induce them to abide per- 
manently among l-hcni. They considered that one likely mode of attracting and 
retaining them was, to give them wives, avIio Avould have families by them, and 
that these family ties Avould lend to keep them in their country. I will give an 
instance of tins, Avhicli occurred in comparatively modiirn times. The Sayyid ’All, 
the Tirmizi, who has bc(‘n sevi'ral times ment ioned in these pages, came into India 
in the reign of Hnmayuu Badshab, Ids fatlnu*, Kanbar ’Ali, being in that monarch’s 
servic-o, and the mol her of ’Ali was Avitli him. The latter had taken up his dwelling 
at Da'ud Find, near Gnzaral in thePanj-ab; and, after his jiarents loft India along 
with the Hiidshiih, Avhen the latter retired into Sind, and subsequently into Persia, 
’All Avas indu<!cd by two (lagyani priests to take up his resideiu^e in the Do-abali of 
the ])resent Pi's’haAvar disl.ri(*i, on account of the Mulhids or heretics in those parts ; 
for they Averc glad to hav'c an orthodox tiiachcr among them. After a time he 
hccam(5 desirous of returning to his native country, to the home of his grandfather, 
the Sayyid Ahmad, sou of Yiisuf, who had brought him up, and was the cause of his 
adopting the priijslhood. Tlve Afghans aa'Cit* not Avilling to part with him ; and Alalik 
Paulat, the Barakshahzi Alalizi Yiisufzi, gave him his sister, liibi Alariam, to Avife, 
and induced him to remain. Sidisequcntly, Sayyid ’iVli endeavoured to get aAvay 
and take his Avife and family Aviih him, but without success. At. last, he managed to 
get aAA'ay alone, and r(!turned to his native countiy ; and, on rcaidiiug it, found that 
his grandfatlier and fatlicr Avere dead, but his mother Avas still alive. Although she 
naturally Avislied him to he with her uoav, after a short time, tinding that ’All had 
a Avife and I'amily, she told him that it was his duty to live witii them, and to leave 
her for tlu'in. Ho, thercforii, soon after rctuimed to t he Yiisufzi territory of Ihmer, 
and there he endi'd his days.* The celebrated Akliiind, Darwezah, AAns his disciple. 

As regards the Bakht-yiirs, the descendants of Abii-Sa’id, alias Bakht-yar, the fact 
that a tribe of Persia Avas called Bakht-ysiris, led writers unacquainted Avith these facts 
to conclude, that these descendants of Abii-Sa’id hy his Afghan wives wore the same 
people, and that they came from Persia into the Afghan country, but I venture to 
say that Ihere is no authority to proA’-c it. Por a somewhat similar error regarding 
the Shinwiiri Kiisi A fghans, whom Bellow supposes to have come from Shirwan of 
Persia Avith N^iidir Sliiili, sec note t, page 3.5 1, and page 390. 

There have been a uumlier of reputed saints among thcBaklit-yars. One of them, 
the AIaklidum-i-’ Alum, the K hwa jab, Yahyii-i-Kabir (».<?., the Great or Grand), the 
Bakht-ydr, was one of the most famous saints of his time, both among the Afghans 
and also among the other Musalmans ai-ound. Ho Avas the son of the Khwdjah 
Ilyas, son of the Sayyid Alul.iammad, descended from Ato one of Abii-Sa’id’s five 
sons. Y'^ahya-i-Kabir Avas the contcmjiorary of Sultan Muhammad, Tughluk Shah 
(avIio, if I am not muidi mistaken, flourished some centuries before Nddir Shah), and 
died on the 2nd of Safar, tlie sc<!ond month of the year 734 II. (1333-34 A.D.), at the 
patriarchal agi; of one hundred and tAventy-sevcu years. His dcsi;endants are known 
as Shaikhzis. 

'I'lie other Sayyid Atlio married a Shcraui Avife Avas Muhamniad-i-Gisii-Dardz 
(mentioned in the account of the Karhiinis at page 385), whose native place was 
also Csh, near Baghdad ; and he named the son horn to him by her, iJsh-tardrnaey, 
who had five sons, the progenitors of the five divisions of the Ush-tardrni hi’auch of 
the Sheriinis. Tlie two sons of these two Sayyids Avere admitted to share equally with 
the full sons of Slieran. 

It now remains to mention Avhere these Shcranis dwell. The dwelling-places of the 
Bdbars and Hsh-tararins have been already mentioned. The Sherdnis are located* 
immediately Avesl and north-west, towards the Za-o, or Naraey Tarkaey, or Narrotr 


See page 268. 
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Gorge, as the words signify, and around the Koh-i-Snlimjln and the Taklit,* on the 
slopes and in the dara’l\^ of the great range, and extend northwards towards, but not 
up to, the point where the Gumul river pierces it. Beyond this again, on the west 
side of the main east ern range, the country slopes down, in undulating waves, towards 
the river of the J/aoba’h Dara’h, and that tract, as its conl'omial ion and situation 
indicate, is called the Pasta’h, Herej for part of the year, dwell the Marhel (dan, 
a branch of the Niazis, who an* J^owandahs, and only come liero in sumnnir, tnovin" 
into the Daman in the winter. They live entirely in tents, and have, numerous 
cattle and flocks, 'fhcy have the Kapips on their imnu'diah! soiilli, which, as you 
proceed Iroin the Tangoen tlii-ough the S’hway(‘y-Lari Gli.-is’iiaey, li(^s away on the 
right hand. Immcaliately south of thou again arc; (lu^ llai-pji-yils (/v(/. llari-pals), 
whose lands also li(i to Ihe right hand as you procrec'd W(‘st wards, on t he lesser hills 
and in the valleys around the mountain calhid Shin Ghav,f or Green .Mountain, an 
offshoot, from the inain range westwards ; and this part is sometimes known .as the 
Shin Ghar Iheiad’rom. 

The liills imnn'di.ately around th<^ Taugaeg w(?stw:ir(Is do not staan ti) lx; held by 
any tribe or (dan in ])articular — at hvist permarnnifly — from the fact of tin; p(M)ple 
of diiforent distinct tribes and (dans a.ss(nubling th(!n^ to hire th('ms(dv(vs to the 
trad(ws wlnm the kdrmdm arriv(‘, but, towards tbe (?:ist, oii tin; (‘astern slopes of 
the main eastern ridge of tluM’ange of Mihtar Sulinnin or Koh-i-Siyah, and bet wcion 
it .and the oiitmanost ridges tow.ards tin? Indus, the small (dan of Z’mari Miarnahs 
.are locatcal. 

North (d* tlie Sluminis, in th(‘, lower |)art of the Dara’b of tbc! Jzioba’b, n(‘,ar where 
its river iiniU^s with Ihe (liimul, arc tin' Mandii Kbel, who h.ave tin; Wa/.iri Karl.arnis 
on the otlnn- or north side South .and west of tbe Mandu Kind, and south and west 
of the Slunanis, ar(! the Kakars, and some (jf tbe .Parni triln*, tin* Mi'isa Kind division 


of which adjoins them on tbe south. Th()s<‘ Kakars bavi; tin; Laurni Miarnahs on 
tlndr south-west, extending in tin* direction of I’ush.ang. Kartlna* soutli, on, and east 
of, the gr(\at range, in its dara’hs and on its slope's, tin* Sberanis have the small clan 
ofSot (atfi. Isot) Parnis, who have the Alhsil Khel, another and hirge. branch of the 
Parnis, on tlndr w(‘sl. N(!xt to the Sots or l.sots, on the soutli, are the .fa’lars, a 
small clan of the Mi.drnabs, who dwell on the .slopes, and in tin' small valleys, of 


tin; main ranges. Tlu'se two elans ol Parnis and .Mi;ii’nahs h.ava; the ^lii.sji Kind 
Parnis on the W(!st; their kinsmen, the sul)-tribe of Kihtran Kasis or Ivans is on 


the south and south-Ave.st and the Khasnini and Bozdar Baluch tri1)(?s on their 
east, and sout b-(?ast njspc'ctively. 

After this brief account of the Sherani tribe 1 resume the doseriptioji of the 
route fro7u page o2 1. 

“L(!aviug llaji Mauo da Kot, you proceed two .stages in tbe dinxjtion of west, 
crossing th(5 river of the .Izioba’li by the way, and up tlu^ Ivwandar Dara’li, and reach 
the desolate halting pkaco known as Karwali Dzangal •,§ and in this ])art, and in this 
Tudghhourhood, tin; Afghan tribes (d' Abdal, (flialzi, and soni(( of the Babars dwell. 
The country of the Kakar tribe adjoins it on the hd’t band [.south]. Prom this 
desolate stage of Karwali Dzangal, another three manzUs,\\ in much tlio same direction 
as before, bring you to dbit.^i the name by which two or tlinic small hamlets, the 
lialtiug place of the Ahddli tribes, siliiatcd on the other or west side of tlio 'I'aruak 
river, is known. From theucij another two ninitzHs or stag(?s, a distance in all of 
twenty-two kiiroh in tlie direction of south-w(?st, tak(! you to .lihkau, the narm* of a 
large village, near a great detached hill, ami where the ruins of an ancient (dty are 
said to exist.** A man on foot can reach it in one day from Tiit. Another stage of 


* say.s, in Jiis last lufok (|)ii»;(; 2i), that “B)i Muliainiuiuliins ul Asia Minor and tho V\'cat(jru 

“ countrif.s, tho AlJ^han is insually calk'd Suh'inani, apparontly from tli(‘ supposition that ho dwells on tho 
Sukinan ran^c of mountains. II' so, the iiuiiio is iiiisiipplied, for tlioro are no Afghaiiii settled on that range.” 
'rhis, however, is (*rroneous on tlie author’s part. I'lie Afghans ar(‘. tn the ISnliuniii mountains, nevertheless, 
and are not only called Suliniilnis in Western Asia, hut in Kasleni jiml Norfliorn Asia- too. For example, 
the Khalil Afghan saint, whose line tomb is at Chiinar Garh, on the (.hinges, is styled “Shaikh Kasim,” the 
SulCwdni, 

t See tlui account of (Thar-shin, the adopted sou of Miariiali, mentioned at page 516. 

t TJic small elan of Kilitrans located in the plain of the Dera’Ii-jat arc not a part of this sub-trihe of Kasis, 
lull of the Miarnahs, as already shown at page 515. 

§ The Afghans pronounce the Ihn^i jangal as above. 

II The huTtfnn stage has been explained in a pi’evious note f, page 524. 

• % Also called 8ar-i-Tdt, and Asiya Tiit, on the route between Kalat-i-Ghalzi and Kandahar. It is now a 

lilaee of desolation only. • 

** Thisplaco has been turned into “ Joga” in some maps, and into “ Jakan Hill ” in the latest. It is the 
fhikan of iaphinstone. * 
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twelve kuroh brings you to Kandahar-i-Alimad-Shdh-i— the city founded by that 
B^dshah. A man on foot, uneneuml)oved, can reach it in two paUar [six hovirsj. 

“The route thus traversed from Kot Maiio ot the Bahai's [Hfiji Mano da Kot] to 
Kandahar lies througli a ren-hlau or sandy traot of country ; and the mountain ranges, 
on either liand, show them’selvi'S at a distance ; and the people inhabiting it are the 
Savydh Khsinali [Koclns or nomads].* 

“ Merchants and traders wlio proceed liy this route, out, of fear of mol<\stati()U from 
the other Afghans, arc in tlu! habit of taking a man belonging to the L'sh-tararnis or 
other turban" vearing tribe, along with tlnnn |becaus(^ they arc A'cneratiHl, as bi'ing of 
Savyid descent] for t.lie protect ion of the hafiUih, and proceed on tbeir AA^ay.” 


Tlic account of this route is not given in sueb detail as tlie author of tluise surveys 
lias bitberto been in the habit of giving; and, Avith one exception, there is a ditliculty 
in bb'ntifying the exact positions of the five nunizilH or stages betAA’i'cn Kot, Miino and 
'I’lit. The exception is Karwab Dzangal, wbicdi is mendy the Hindi rendering of the 
Pus'lito name of this lialting pbua', an exceedingly dangiu’ous jiractice to adopt as 1 
haA'c before rcmarkial.’j' Kanrd or kariculi, or, as a Persian, or any other ])crson, not 
a native of India, Avould Avritc \\, kartcalt, h the Hindi for A/YA')*, and ■jamjal here 
refers to a tract of count ry i>vcrgro\vn Avitb thickets of tamarisk, AvorniAVood, long grass, 
and reeds, not a fori'st. or placre ovia-grown with trees. In our former maps, published 
before the results of the obserA'ations made, and tin? information gained, during the 
late Afghan camjiaign, were ('inliodicd in new maps, the still unexplorial parts of th(! 
Afghanistan, lying lietAA'ccn lb(i main eastern and western ranges of Miiitar Sulimau 
or lvob-i*Siyalg imbsal ;is far Avest as the banks of tin; Tarnak river, art' provided 
with several ])rett.y looking, irrt'gnlar ranges of mountains, as well as rivers and 
streams, and out' map, t hat, .'iceompanying the “ Proetuidings of the Poyal ( Jeograi)bieal 
Society” for .lannary, is7t>, shows sonnt singularly rtsgnlar ranges, but In the latest 
ma))s these parts, not having ht'cn explortsl, have, v(!ry pro])t'rly, licen left nearly 
blank. 

In the prtwitms majis, however, at alioul tin? point Avht'rt', aeeordivig to the distances 
and direction givtni in this route, thi' stage, styled Karwab Dziingal is situated, Ave 
have Avhat a|tpears to be a dilUeult ])ass over tin* main AACstt'rn range, wliieli is called 
TrU:li (JlKifi', wbicb is no otlit'r than the “ Ttn-nk of Eifiliinstone, situated in 

Avliat 111' calls the “'I’nrnk (tliuz I’lain,” and lying, liy bis account, some distanec! 
on the east side of the main western vange.t 'Phe correct naruf' is Trikb (lliaz Plain, 
or 'I'rikb (Jliaz Dzangal, Ix'eanse the tract indicated, which does not aiipeav to be 
mountainous, far froni it, or (!ven rugged, is OA'ergiwn^ Avith a species of tamarhlc, 
knoAvn as shoruh-nas (Afgliaiis write and prononnei! tlu; latter Avord rjha:) by Tajziks 
or Persian speakiiig pi'ople, or ititler tamarisk jamjal, and Avhieh a native of India 
AA'ould call a karwah Jai/t/al, or an Afglian translating it for a piwson Avho did not 
understand bis native I'ns’lito. 


Tlii.s is whsil Alav(iiv‘H»r pmIK, <mi thu jmthtirity oC Luuisiloii, ‘‘ wliiili Jio says is 

'• a rillntft in Ar^lianisl.in, HiO niilivs I’i nui KamlaliaiV’ and that “ it contaiiit'd dO or dO houses \hQ JUitmrlnn 
tvihe.’- A \illa;^e in*iv is iinpnssil.le • then* was prohably, at the lime liiimsdrn’s infonuant told Idm about 
it, a (•t>Heeti<»n oiThirly oi- (oil v hlaek hlaiikel fnits nktlH! Sayyah Kluinah or Koclns of the Jziiuirirmd Kasts 
pilehed in this part of'lhr Trikh (ilia/ J)/fm;A:d ; Ibr hen a hoi its the terrilories belon.i'ing to the Abiljilis, (ihalzis, 
aiul Bahar.- are inived np, and sonu‘wliat nialeliiiiMb 
■f St e |>asi;e ISIb 

+ Klphiii.T-tone says ( Vol. 1 1., paj^c IbS) : — ‘‘The country to the south of latitude d(f [south ot* dUSO?], 
eonsists eliielly of .-andy plain.-, and hi^h stony tracts, or barren hills; that in the south-east, near the 
“ iunetion of the (^auitlooV [ Kwandar] ainl the (banal is of the last description ; but there, in the 

initlst (d* lofty iiinl inaccessilile nn.untain.s, is the little valley of Mummyc/’ etc. His little valley, according 
to his aecoimt, is sitiialtMl tnljoininff tla* Karwah Bzaiigal or Trikh Ghaz Dzangal ; and the author of these 
routes says, that the inountain raii'-vs show theinselviks at a distance away on either side, as well as the country 
bein ' a snidv traed. 'I'lio ran;»:e,sliowiii” on the right hand is the main western rangis of Mihtar Suliinan, and 
llios^ oiVshoots towards the south-west mentioiUMl at page 458 . 

Klphiiisione’s ilcscriplion of another portion of the Durrani country is quite applicable to the tract of country^ 
throiiLdi which the author of these surveys paf.*^! !!, and which was part, the easternmost part, of the Durniui 
country. When Klphinstone wrote the sihoye, In^ nnist have overlooked what hi3 wrote elsewhere. He sava ; — 
The sonlla rn parts are sand>, and tlie northern consist of hard earth, mixed sometimes with rocks, and even 
“ with low hilN; hut all is e(|’ually improduetive : scarce a tree is* to ho found in the whole region, but tbo 
plains are coven d wilh low hushes, of which the principal are those called and tirkheh by the Afgbauns ; 
and two loAvor hushes from which kah is produi*ed. Vet this discouraging abode is by no means destituto of 

“ inluihitanl.s'’ , # 

'fhe Durrani country is very much of this description throughout, except near the rivers and streams where 
ihen^ are lacilitics' ior' irrigation. Elph in stone’s 7V/ is nn en-or for Hindi jhd^th apmrently, which « Jh® 
name of the laiiiai isk in that tongue. The Tiij/.ik name has bcou given above ; and the Pus’hto for it is Inkh 
Ghaz, or bilU r or saline lamuribk, wliicli is of much the same signification 09 the Tiijzik word. 
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The reason why the author of these surveys did not name the other four stages was, 
evidently, because there.wcre no towns nor villagcsi to mark them, the |)eo]>le dwelling 
in this part being Ghal/iis, Babars, Jzamnai;nis, and other nomads, living in kijzcla'i* 
or black blanket, tents. Acconling to the former maps, this route would e.ross two or 
three lofty mountain ranges, and traverse more than one diflieult pass, but, from the 
description h(>r(; given, after passijig Kot Mano, the ft'atures of tin; country are v<‘ry 
different, being chiefly a sandy tract, by no means difficult to traverse. 

If we take into consideration that these Awvcdii stages are hut two moderate infantry 
marches, tin? distance from Kot Mamj to Tut is hut live stages, or ten marches;! from 
Tut to Kalat-i-Ghal7,i t wo mari?hes of rather less than eleven miles each ; and from 
Tut to Kandahar is live miles less than fi*om Jaldak,;i: which is hut six short marches, 
of sixty-four miles, ae(?ording to tin? rout,es furnished hy flu* Quarti'miaster-tJenoral’s 
Departmi'nt ; and that Kot Mano is hut forty miles from tlu' entrance* of the llamak 
Pass in the Dera’h-jat, tin? route I havi? here given is a, far more important oin* than 
that of whi<?h I gave an account in the description of tlie march of the Shali-/adah, 
Muharnmad-i-Dara-Shukoh from Multan to Kandahar hy tin? iSangar Pass. It is, 
without douht, tin? most dir(?el, the sliortest, and tin? easit'st route yet made? known, to 
Kalat-i-Gh/il/i and to Kandahar.§ The most diiUcnIt p.nrt is tin? S’hwayey Liiri 
Ghiis’haey, hut that (‘an hi? made [iraetieahle without very mueli (“itgineering, and it 
has the advantage of hi'iug at, or close to, onr end of the rntnt, where assistain?!* would 
he always available for the mov(?meut of troops and militaia stores. 1 firmly h(?lieve 
that there would he no diHienltv, h(?vond that of thi' S’liwavev Liiri Pass, in earrviiig a 
lini* of railway across from Kandahar or Kalat-i-Ghalzi to the Dera’h-jat.H 

'I'his route, l)etw(?eii tlie hailing place in the 'I'rikh Ghaz Plain and tin* next stage, 
crossi's rhi' nmti? loading nortliwards through Wadzey K.hwa, Khata’h Wadza’h, 
ami Zurrnal. to (Jhazniu and Kahul, and, southwards, into Pnshaug and the .IziohaTi 
Dara’h. Bid ween tlu? halting |ilae(? just referred to and tlu? following one, tlu? route 
crosses (hat followed hy tlu? Bombay Iroops on tlu?ir return march from (jhazniu to 
Piishang ami Kwata’h in the first vkfghi'm campaign. 

The routes recently rollow(?d hy (ienornis Biddulph and Wilkinson from Kandahar 
to the Dera’h of Ghazi Khan are, respectively, thirty-six marehes and 1(51 i,’ miles, and 
thirty-eight marelu's ami 500]- miles ; wdiile other routes, given hy Surgeou-Majov 
(3. 'r. Duke, vaiy from thirly four marehes to thirty-tive, and from miles to 

miles. Jli're we have a rontx? of four i-ather long and ditlieulr. marehes to begin 
with, (hi? first tliree tin? most .so, tlien ten ordinary marehes to Tiit, and live moia? of 
ordinary distanee to Kandahar, or, in .all, nini'toon or twi?nty marehes, wliielt I com- 
pute to ho from 250 to 2(50 miles, or .a clear gain of 1(5, or 1751 miles on the short,(?sti 
routi? I Inm? just mentioned.^ By tliis route? 1 believe cavalry could easily reaeli Tut 
from the Dera’h-jat iu from (?ight to ten mar(?hcs ; and the gain in taking this route 
to reach K.alat-i-Ghalzi would he still greater than that gained in proceeding hy it to 
Kandalnir. 

This route would enable us, at any tinu?, to (?ut otf a fim?e, coming from Kabul for 
example, with the object of gaining Kalat-i-Ghalzi or Kandahar ; but, under any 
cireumstan(?cs, it is a far hotter route? than e?ithev ejf those? followed hy the ottie?(jrs 
preA’iously named. At the same? time? it behoves us to i-e?m(?mher that by the? same 
routes that can <jo eitliers can come; and if the faeilitie's for mischief which the 
Muscovite seizure of Marw, Sarakhs, and other points towards llirat has e?(mdiu?e(l 
to — Avhicb I need not dwell upon here** — be rightly es(imate)d, no time slioulei bo* 
thrown away in taking steps to secure and utilize this one, even before t hat presently 
to be? described. 


* Kij/j<la’j is llu) PiisMito for a black hair tent or tents, the word being singular and jilnnil. 

\ Moilcrate marehes according to the e.onijmtation of the distnnci^ by the author of these snrvoy.s. .See note % 
page 524. • 

j During the time of the Barakzi Sardars of KaiKlahjir, this village of tJaldak was the extreme point of their 
territory in the direction of north-east. 

§ I believe?, as far as [ can gather, that the recent expedition into tlu* dara’h of the JziolaiMi or Jzioh fjiiled 
to discover this route. As it is so very easy, the Afghans, generally, arc? not very anxious that it should be 
known, and we can well understand the rca|on. 

II Esp(?(dally if we could subsidize the 8heranis and Glinl/.is. 

% In computing the distanee to Kandahar by this route, which is stated to be nearly two hundred kuroh, wc 
must deduct fifty-seven, the distance from the Dera’h of Ghazi Khan to llamak, where the route actually 
commences in the direction of Kandah&r. 

** 'riiis was written more than a year since, before the Russians stdzed upon the Afghan territory of Bjidghais 
and Fanj-pih. I need not mention hero why I did not submit this portion of the.se Notes ” before, as I have 
done so elsewhere.— July^ 1885. . • 
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Ninetiz-tkircl Route. From Chaudh- Wadu of the Bdbars to Kandahdr and KaldUu 
BaHuk by the Ghwayl-Lari Ghds'lmey or Pass, a distance of nearly two hundred 
and ten Ic/troh. 


“ Chavulh.Wii’iui is a town belonging to tin; Bs'ibars, the (jhiefs of Avhich are held in 
great estimation by tin; Badshah of Kiibul [Timur Slidh, son of Ahmad Sliah] for 
their loyalty ; and ilu; tribe is exempted from taxes and from furnishing a contingent 
to the Badsbiili’s army. A brief account of tin* tribe has been ali’eady given [page 
328]. The Kaldani river, which issues from tin; mountains on the west, passes south 
of lin? fown, and is cxpcmded in the irrigation of the lands. The inhabitants have 
lik<*wis(j condueb'd Avater thciefrom to their masjids, dwellings, and gardens. The 
]3abai‘s gcaun'ally are men of substance ; and there are many well l.o do merchants and 
traders among them. 

“ In emning northwards from Waliwii, you have to pass through a sandy tract of 
country, here and tliere covcired with low jauyal; aud water is cxecMidingly scarce. 
The Dax'a’h of Ihlmak lies about a kuroh distant on tlie left hand [xvest], just wdthin 
the mountain range of tiie Koh-i-Surkh ;* and in going to Chandh- Wa’an from 
Waliwa, kafilaha sometimes go by way of the Hamak l)ara’h [to avoid the sandy 
Avaste and scvircity of Avater]. 

“ Setting out from Chaudb-WaYui, you go three kuroh north, inclining towards the 
norlh-wcst, to tin* small village of Shah ’Alam Khan, which jxlaec AV'as known, in 
ancient times, l)y the name of Kalii, the Kalandar; and the reason of it Avas tliis. 
They say [and here again AV(i have the name of the Patriarch Suliman brought foiavard] 
that, Avhen llazrat Suliman became angry Avitb any oik*, be Avould command him to 
be imprisoned in this phua;, and tlu; jxerson in charge of the plaxaiof imprisonment 
was named Kiilii, avIio was a Kalandar.f Such is the tradition mentioned by Maula- 
Dad Ivliiln, ihe Babar, and others; but, in all jxrobability, it Avas the place of dwelling, 
and perhaps tin; burying-placi?, of .sonu' ascetic whose name Avas Ivalii. My in- 
formants s1at(*d, that, (.'veii to this day, if the inhabitants of this ))ai‘t happen to 
quarrel, or disagree among themselAa's, they often come to this ixlaec and sol tie their 
differences, malu; a a'oav to ob-serve tiui terms, and, thereby, arrive at a satisfactory and 
amicable setthanent of tlu'ir disputes. 

“ From the village of Shah ’Alam Khan yon px'oeeed another kuroh north to the 
village of .Mu-sa K ban, and from thence three kuroh more, in the same dirc^ction as 
before, to Dra-ldian, a town of considerable size belonging to the Afghan trib(! of 
Nuharni or la'ilyirni, to Avhich my coniYninion and informant, Muhammad Zaman 
Khiin, belonged. 'I'he inhabitants of this place; also carry on a great trade, and 
among lliem, too, are many Avedl to do morchaxits, and some possos.sing coirsiderable 
Avealth. 

“ Op2)o.si(e this place, and rather less than four km*oh to the westAvard of it, is the 
(mtraucc! to tin; Dara’h or Bass called after this toAvn, Avhich, beyond tlie range 
of Mihtar Suliman, unites Avith tin; road by the Sh’wayey Lari (Ihas’liacy before 
d(;scrib(!d. 

“ This Dra-bhan Pass lies some seven kuroh to the south of the; Za-o, or Naraey 
Tarkaey Ghas’hac'y, and about t\A’enty-tAVo north of the S’lnvayc^y Lari, and rather 
♦more than two kuroh north of the northern point of the Takht-i-Suliman or Ziurut- 
Gah. Like the others, tin; road folloAVs the bod of a riA’^er knoAvn as the Dni-bhan 
riv'ci’, a nev«‘r failing stream, Avhieh rise.> in one of the groat clefts or fissures Avith 
Avhicb the gr(*at main ridge of Mihtar Suliman is seamed, to tin; Avestward of the 
Takht, and by’ following its bed, a diiricult way hoAvever, the 'Takht can be ajiproached 
from the Avest, on Avhieh side it is by no means so in’ccdjntous as on all other sides. 
The sti«;am rccinves many, smaller tributaries in its course among the mountains; and, 
on issuing from the main mngi!, it IIoavs in a north-eastmdy direction for about five 
kuroh aud a half, then makes a bend round one of the ridges thereof, and runs directly 
south for nearly the same distance. After this it makes another bend round another 
ridge, aud continues its course, winding every here and there, in the general direction 
of east, towards l)ra-bhan, and enters the I)amdn *at the Drd-bhajy Kotal, rather less 
than four kuroh Avcsit of that Ni'iluirni toAvn. Like most of the rivers of this part/ 


* Sev pJlJTG 

t A kuhiiidar i.^ :i Muhainmiulao devotee, vrlio ^liaves belli bead and beard, and leaves everjtliing««-^relationS^ 
and possessions, niid retires from the world, waudering from one place to another. 
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it becomes a rapid impassable torrent after heavy rains in the mountains, and then 
its waters reach the Sin^ or Indus. 

“ At the foot of the great range, on the cjast side, the road separates into two, one 
on the right band leading into the Pasta’h by a stony defile only practicable for men 
on foot, and the left-hand one crossing the great range, unites, lowi'r down, with the 
S’hwaycy Ldri route. It is difficult, and therefore little used. 

“ From JIrn-bhan two routes diverge: the riglit-hand one leads to Kahul, and the 
left-hand on(^ is as follows. Setting out from that town, you go Jive kuroh in the 
direction of north-west, inclining noi'th, to Zarkani,* * * § a large village now belonging to 
the Nuliarnls, hut so called after the Zarkani Afghans, a section of the Ghaziiu Sh)>iiu 
Baitnis, descended from Zarkanaey,f sou of Ghazhn, son of Shpiin, brother of Bihr 
Mato, sometimes called Wur Shpuu, or the Little: Sliepherd, xmr in Fiis’hto meaning, 
‘small,’ ‘ puny,’ ‘diminutive,’ etc., and shpi'm, ‘a shepherd. ’.j; The Zarkunis founded 
this villag<i. The country e.vtendiug from Chaudh-Wa’iin to Tak and Zarkani is 
styled the Djijiian or Skiii, as previously described. § 

“ From this place (Zarkani), likewise, the route l)y the Za’o, or Za’wo, or J^araey 
Tarkaey Ghas’haey, also cross('s the gr<!at range of Mihtar Sulimiin or Koh-i- 
Siyah, and loads into the Dara’h of the Jzioha’h in one dimetion, and from thence 
across into the main route to Kaljit-i-Ghalzi and Kandahar, and, in (he other 
direct ion, to tlu' Ghwayi Lari Ghiis’haey through the Dara’h of the Gvimul. 'I'hc Za’o 
or JS'araey Tarka(!y is used by a ()ortion only of the Nasir Powandahs, kuaiuse it is 
not a route practicable for all sorts of animals, otherwise they would not. have to use 
the Ghwayi Lari Ghas’haey, which, as its name indicates, is tiui practicable route for 
bullocks and other load-carrying animals. By this Za’o or Naracy Tarkaey route 
only the fiocks are l,ak(‘n, but larger animals might get through with some difficulty. || 

“ 'The stream known as the Sawan rises in tin; recesses of tin; main ('asit'ru range of 
Mihtar Sul (man, in the country of the Sheraui Afghans, about ten kuroh north of 
the uortheru or 'I’i-rah end of tlic 'Takht-i-Suliman, and for distinction is calh;d the 
Za’o branch. Tt flows towards tlu; south for about two kurob after l(;aving the Za’o or 
Nara(;y Tarka('y, when it meets anoth<;r small stream, also rising in tlu; sann; range 
still farther south, which comes from that dir(;ctioji, and up its bed there is a route 
which will be presently nu;utioned. After this jutietiou the course of the stream, 
though winding eonsid(;rahly every here and th(;r(‘, is in the general direction of 
('ast-south-east. It enters the Daman by the Shaikh Haidar Dara’h, west of tho 


* Tills TiHintMs turned into ZffrwA/i/ ” in the Panj-ab Revenue Survojr nmj), and inh.) Zfir/iuiiner" \\\ 
Walker s Indian Allas niiij). 

The pass about two miles west of it is culled the Zarkani, and also tlio Sliiiikh Haidar, Pass, jd’trr a etdebrated 
Sliaikli of this braiudi of the Baitnis, wbos(» tomb, now a place of pilgrimage, is situati^d near tbo enlraiico to 
tlio pass. This ground is considered .sacred by some of tlu? Powandah Iribths, who have cemeteries here. 

I'his Sbaikli Haidar, wlio is sometimes called Khizr, but is an error, without doubt, of ‘‘ kh'' for “ was 
one of the (diief tliscifde.s of the saint of Multan, the Shaikh, Hahjl-ud-Din, Zakariy.i. On one occasion, it so 
happtaied, that tlu* Sawjin stream, wldc.li takiLs its rise in one of the clefts in tho highest rangt^ of Mihtar 
SuUmaii, heeame completely dried ii]i ; and the [leople dwelling around were reduced to great distress for want 
of water for themselves aiul crops. They presented themselves before the Shaikh, l.Iaidar, tlic Zarkani, and 
besought him to pray to Ood that they might have a little water, lie replied, “ Last niglit 1 firayt.vl to 
“ Almighty (fod, and plenty of water will soon come.” Haidar then turned his face towards tlui mountains 
and entered them, and wanted to bring water from the neighbouring Durin stream into that of the Saw.in. 

Now tlie Durin /M-c or rivulet appertained to tho great Khwajah, Vahy;i-i-Kahir, tho Hakht-yar Shi'r.'inaey, 
mentioned in another place ; and he, becoming aware of it, hailed Haidar, saying, “O Hnidarl you arc not 

going to steal water from ray yii-c, are you ? To come this road for such a purpose is not pro[)i-i’.” Haidar 
was completely takiui aback, hut he made his apologies the bust way he could. Thv Khwajah, in reply, said,— 
“ Be a man, llaidar ! water shall flow in the SdWdixju-c too and the water at once began to run. Haidar, 
for tho sake of a blessing, took a little of the water of the Durin^w-c to his own ; uiid the lands of the 
Sheranis and Sarwarnis bei^mc exceedingly flourishing. This stream is iueorrcctly called “• Sirwan ” in 
our maps. 

Such is the tradition respecting the Shaikh, Haidar, contained in tlu? life of the saint, Yahya-i-Kabii*, the 
Bakht-yar, who lived from 607 H. (1210-11 A.D.), to 731 II. (1333-31 A*.D.), and died at tlmage of 127 
years. Shaikh Haidar’s descendants still dwell here. Tliis Zarkani pass is followed by some of the Nasirs in 
their movements. 

t The Baitnis once held this part, and this name has out-lasted their possession of it. 

J Hindustanis and other foreigners, all Aryans, in fact, who cannot pronounce a Pus’hio word beginning 
with a consonant without an initial vowel, add one, and make Ishpun of it. In Miic.Grcgor’s “(hintral Asia” 
the name appears os tTrasptin. 1 shall have more to say about the Baitnis in the account of the Matis and 
Baitnis, tho descendants of Shaikh Bait or Baitnaey, farther on. 

§ Sfie page*328. . * . . 

• II This pass is loosely called the Shaikh llaidar Pass from tlie Shaikh mentioned in note * above, also 
tho Zavkuui Pass, after the village near its eastern entrance, and sometimes the Sawan Pass, after the river, a 
never failing stream, along the bed of which the remte runs. The first name is applicable to tho eastern 
entrance only, and tho coiTect name is the or Naraoj :^arkaey Ghas^haey or Pass. 
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village of Zarkaai, after M'liich it separates into several branches, which run away 
north and south of that place. 

“ I’his Nam<;y Tarkaey Gluis’liaey or Zii’o is always used by the Nasirs, both in 
coming and going, but only by rliat portion oT th(nn who have charge of the flocks, 
who are styled Mojz-wal or Gosl'and-wal accordingly, as related at l)age 41)8, and the 
route the Me;]/, or Gosfand i/iri. in one place in it, also, they l)ury their dead ; hence 
this part is lu'ld in gr(!a.t r(!vin'enc.(> by them. 

“ In coming down into tlic Daman tliese Ab^jz-wal or (josl'and-wal Nasirs leav(i the 
rest of the tribe at Kandziir in the Dara’h of (he Gumul, presently (,o he described ; for 
the lat(er liave to conu! by tin; Ghwayi Lai'i or Ihilloek Hoad with the other animals 
which could not come by I he route under description. But, as we arc JU)w going 
upwards IVoni the Djiinan, instead of coming down into it, I had better describe this 
Za-o route, eomnicncing Ironi the Shaikh Haidar entranee, rather than from Kandziir 
to Sliaikli Haidar. 

“ A( its cidiancc by (his dara’Ii the road is somewhat narrow, hut soon begins to 
open out, anil is, upon (he whole, good, and eapahle, of great imjnov’enu^nt. SocMi 
aft(>r clearing the rangt* ot the lvoh-i-8urkh or llata Pahar, you reach a point where a 
I'oad branches oil to tli(“ led hand [south] and unites withtin! Dra-bhan I’oiite (dsewheve 
described; while, on th(> right hand, another cross road turns oil’ (owards (he minor 
Dara’h or Pass ol’ K nrum.''' Here tin; Nasirs sometimes make their Iasi halt hefoi’c 
enleriug 1 he Daman. l*roeceding onwards, you have to (urn northwards, following 
the course ot 1 be I'iver, wbicb runs bi’twi'cn the K.oli-i-8urkh and the outer ridge of 
Mihtar Suliuian, and reach (In* burying ground and iiuitijid of Mian Ilai’at, situated 
under (he iirst oi- outer ridgi' of (be chain of Mihtar .Sidim.iii. This is (h»' first stage 
or halting place when going upwards; and tlie ilistance from tlie Shaikh Haidar 


ciitrania* is ;ihou( eigld kuroh. lli'ri'- the Sheranis cultiv.ale sonui land. 

“ TIh; next stage of just four kuroh in the direcilou of west, gradually asi'onding 
ujnvards as you pioctjed, ajid (he riv«'r bed winding censidi'rably, brings you to the 
place, of jnnetioii of (lie two small streams, previously nitudioned as taking their rise 
in the main rangi'; and here (lie road separates into two. 'I'be leli-hand or south road 
loads, by tlu' SlunVmi village called \\ azir Kot, which is alitlle oil and hidihin from tlie 
road, by a stony gorgi; into (be undulat ing, slojiing 1 met, as the word indicates, on the west 
side of (he main range, known as (be Pasta’h, in which tin.' Marhel Niazi Powandahs, 
and the Kapip and llarpa-yil .Shcianis dwell, hu( this road is only practicable for men 
on Cool; hence it is known as t be. 'l’sara.’h Jjur or Tsara’h Wat.]' The right-hand or 
main roaii, w bieb is good, b^ads (o the Za’o or Naracy Tavkai^y by following the Jicd 
of the siream coming down from that. dirci*(ion, ajid wliiidi runs north for about (wo 
kuroh, and tlnni Inanls tow'ards the nortli-west for ahqut tlic same dislancc, when you 
r(>ach (he skirt of anotlicr ridge iii (he great idiain, where the Zii'o or Naracy fl'arkaoy 
delUc commi'iicos. ’i’bis point is the next luiltiug place of the Powandahs ; and here 
also tin; Slienini's cultivate some land, water for irrigation b<;ing available. 

“ Tin; ascent Irom Ibis jilaec into the Za’o or Naraey Tarkaey is gradual, and you 
follow (In; eoursi; of the stn'am whieli (lows tliimigh it.” 

As the meaning of this lias not h(.*cn mmitioned bj'^ the author of these survisys, and 
has hitherto remained unknown to English writers, I here take tin; opportunity of 
explaining it for the lirst time. 'I'he word Zd'o is the ’rajzik for “a cleft,” “ tissui'c,” 
“ chasm,’ and ‘• ;i delile through a mountain,” and the Pns’hto equivalent, or nearly 
so, is Naraey 'L’arkaey the “Narrow Cleft or Chasm. "J 

“ Having entered it, the cleft liegins to narrow every liere and there as you proceed, and 
juttijig rocks occasionally ov'crhaug llu! wjiy. About half a knroh or rather less from the 
laitraiicc, the water flows over the vo(;ky bed of the stream, rormiiig a small cascade, and 
obstructs Hu; way, so that you have to turn aside to avoid or clear it. Some distance 
farther ou, you come to a huge t/iU or romnhid mass of rock, worn smooth and slippery 
from the rush ol water oyer it in time of floods, and the itonstant flowing of the strcaiu, 
which rt'ndcrs tin; passage here diflicult. Clearing this, wlum about midway through 


Sec List nl‘ I’assc.s at 481. , 

, t Signify iii.ii; in riis’lito, “a Ibot-patli,’’ “a tiarrow road iuipnicticable for Jiorses.” Wat is a Suiiskiit word 
used by'tiui Afghani cf tlie east. 

J 'riirk is also a 'Faj/Ak word, signifying “ a eraek,” “ split,” ‘‘cleft,” or “ fissure,” adopletl V»y the Afghans 
their Jaiignage, l)ut not the other, and far more ancient one. Nai*aey, in Pus’ll to, means “narrow,”^ 
“ spare,” ‘‘ thin,” “ slcndt r,” etc. It is a ciiriou-s fact the finding of such a purely Tajzik word as Za’o, used in 
this pari, which may be coupled with the traditions respecting Rustam and bis family, which 1 have related in 

thp.KO nnirpc. < 
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the defile, and about two kuroh from the entrance, the actual zd*o or naraey tarkaejft 
giving name to the pass, is reached. This is a mighty rent or fissure in the rocky 
mountain range, the sidas of which rise up almost pcrpcndicniar to a vast height on 
either hand, and is not more tlian thwic, or, at the utmost, four gaz in hreadtli. Tliis 
continues for some distance, when the defile begins again to open out a little, but, still, 
there are a few places somewhat difficult to pass. As the Nsisirs only bring their 
flocks by this rofwl, they manage to overcome these obstacles by repairing places 
occasionally. Having passed on for about another two kuroh from the narrowest 
part of the defile, the passage over the highest ridge is completed, and you reach a 
j)oint from which, by turning to the left hand [south], and following the bed of a 
little stream, by a difficult track, the Kesah or Kasi Ghar, and Zidrat-Gdh or Takht-i- 
SuHmdn can be reached from the west side of the range, which is not so steep and 
difficult as the other. 

“ The defile having been cleared, you begin to descend gradually towards the west, 
until you reach the foot of another ridge in the chain, but Avhich is less in elevation. 
This also has to be crossed, but it is effected Avithout difficulty, and you after- 
wards reach another, still less in height, which slopes gradually toAvards the west, 
constituting the Pasta’ll of the Marhels and others ; and from tlieucc the Bara’li of 
the .Tzioba’h is readied. Having arrived here, the Nasirs, Avitli tJieir flocks, make 
their AA^ay to the general mustering place in the Dara’li of the Gumul at Kandzi'ir, 
where they join the. rest of the tribe coming by the GliAA'uyi Lari Glias’liaey, or aAvait 
their arrival, as the case may be. 

“ Prom the Pasta’ll a route branclics off south-AvestAvards, and joins that heading to 
Kalat-i-Ghalzi and Kandahar by the S’hwayey Lari Ghas’haey, and also that by the 
Ziarat of Pir Husain, through the Margha’h district, to those places, as described 
farther on. The road from the Daman, by the Dra-bhan Kotal, before described, also 
unites AA’itli the Za’o or Naraey Tarkaey route in this same Pasta’h.” 

Prom the author's (leseription here given, it Avill lie perceived, that the ascent and 
descent of the mountains by this Za’o or Naraey Tarkaey is not, or AA^as not, in his 
time,* very dillieult, and that it might ho made practicable for troops, guns, and 
baggage animals, by removing the dilficulties at the points indicat ed, and by o(jcasional 
yearly repairs. Altogether it is a most important pass and capable of improvement. 

I noAA'^ resume the account of the route leading to the GliAAhyi liuri Ghas’haey. 

“ P'rom Zarkani you go on another nuinzil or stage, in mueli the same direction as 
before, to Toha’h, tlio name of a desolate halting place ; and, after that, anotlier niauzil 
brings you to Manji-Garra,t a small village belonging to a clan of the Niiharnis. 
Tip to this point, the kohiatan or hill traiit, tho outer ri(lg(;s of tiie Koh-i-Surkli or 
Ratji lloli rise close by on the left hand as you niOA''e northwards.” 

Before proceeding farther Avitli this account it is necessary to make a few observa- 
tions respecting this route Avhich folloAvs the bed of tho Gumul. It ajtpears in 
our maps as the “ Gomal,” the “ Goomul,” the “ GAvylcyri,” “ Gholaroo,” “ Ghuleiri,” 
and “ GliAvalari” Pass; while, in some instances, the entrance from the cast appears as 
the " Goomul Pass,” and farther west as the “ GAvylcri Pass.” The point Avhero the. 
river leaves the mountains and enters the Tak or Tank district of tlic Dera’h-jat is the 
proper Gumul Pass, hut, tin? Gliwayi Lari Ghi'ls’liaoy or Bullock-Road Pass, by Avhich, 
name tho route is commonly called, is a considerable distance farther Avest, as will 
appear from the description presently to be given. The PoAvandabs coming from the 
southwards, from Drd-bhan, avoid the entrance by tho Gnmul Pass, and, traversing 
the bed of the river, keep along the skirts of the hills, and cross the I'sira’i Kotal, as 
will he seen from the description of^he stages. 

The Gumul, the source of which is mentioned elsewhere, dwindles into a small stream, 
in the summer months, and continues so up to the middle winter, when it begins 
to increase again, but it is liable to sudden floods. This was noticed some centuries. 


* Since the writer made his survey — some twenty-five or thirty years after — a great mass of rock fell froia 
above across the chasm, from the effects of dn earthquake by all acconnts, between the actual Zd’o and the: 
western end of the defile. . it has blocked up the way to a considerable extent, but tho Nisirs still manage tCi 
tidee t)ieir flocitp by this route; Such a mass of rock the Afghans call r^diJtara'h, and this is tho name by which 
it is known to the Powandabs. The meaning of ^adora’A m Pus’hto is a general term for any ^rcat stone 
' rock, aM the acljective. derived from it is ifibarinah. See my Pus’hto Dictionary, Second Edition, page <. 

tkisj^cat he . a boon to the N^irs, and would go a great way to inakb 










ngo by Bdbar Bddshdh, who marched through the Dera’h-jdt after his raid on Kohd^ 
and Bannu. After meeting with the Kdjiia^h of Powandahs, who received such bad 
treatment at his hands, as proved from his own statements, he says, in his Tuztik:— 
“ Passing onw^ards among the villages of the Dasht [the plain country] we encamped 
near Tark.* Thence passing on, Ave encamped on the banks of the Glumal river. 
" From this Dasht there are two routes leading westAvavds to Ghaznin ; one is the 
“ Sang-i-Surdkh route, wlii(!h leads to Farmul passing by Barak ;t another along the 
banks of the Gumal river and not passing Barak. The one by Farmul is the 
“ longest. Som(i prefeiTcd the Gumixl route. While we Avere in the Dasht the 
** rain fell For thrc(; [or some] days consecutively, and the Giimul increased to a 
** great voluinc ; so that, after finding a ford, one crossed with much apjxrehonsion. 
** Those ac(juaintod Avith the country stated, that, by the Giimid route, wo must cross 
“ the river several times, and that, if it hapjxmed to continue of th<5 present depth and 
“ A'olume, it woiild be a very difTlcult matter. When the drums beat for the march 
“ next .morning the point still remained undecided.” The Badshah subsoqxxently went 
by the Sakhi Sarwar Pass, as related elseAvherc.J To resume, however. 

“ The next stage of nearly seven kxxroh brings you to Zi-tsir, the name of a 
dahund'h or gorge in the outer range [the Koh-i-SurkhJ, and of a desolate halting 
place, over a tract covered Avith loose round stones and gravel Avaslu;d doAvn from the 
hills, Avhich appear to be formed of stones of tliis kind, and I’ocks, embedded together. 
FiX)!!! thence yon procei'd another short stage to Nila’i ; and tin* road, which is narrow, 
first leads along the skirts of a ridge of the mountain range;, after Avhudi you go down 
a steep des(!ent, through a cliasm or cleft in the I’ock, called in I’ns’hto, Tsira’i, 
whieb is tin; name of this kolal. You arc now close to the tciTiioiy of the Msis’iid 
division of the Waziri Karbirui Aigbans ; and fi’om this stage until yon pass beyond 
S’habr-i-Cbapa’h or Kandzur, olluwAvise Klimt da Kliargabiiixah, prescmtly to be men- 
tioned, and reacli Trapxinx Ghunda’i, fidJUahs lr,we to be on tlicir guard, anti Ik; ready 
in case of being attacked by the Wa/.xris, especially on the return journey, bet;ause, at 
that time, the mcrchandist; ihoy can carry olf is much mort; useful to them.” 


The WAZiiii Teibe of KAULAJiNi Afgtiaxs. 

The author of these surveys dosci’ibcs the Waziris in the following manner: — 

“ The Wazir or Waziri Afghans arc a gi*eat and poAv^erful tribe mxmlKwing nearly 
100,000 families ; and tliey cixA'oll in an extensive iract of difficult mountainous t;ountry, 
with I’cAV exceptions, alt(.'r the manner of Hdfs or nomads. Tht'y are not mixch bett(;r 
than the hrnte lieasts ; for, save (;ating and drinking, moAung about among their hills 
and dales like cattle, thieving, and plundering on the highways, and dying, they know 
nought besides. 

“^riicir chief wealth consists of numerous flocks, and vast numbers of cattle of 
difl’crcnt kinds, including numerous cows and oxen. They pass their lives under 
tents, and cultivate the available patches of land called Icats^ on the banks of the 
various strcfims and \vatcn;0Lirses Avliicb run through their country, and in the defiles 
with Avliicli it abounds, but, of the ixsagcs of agriculture generally they are ignorant. 

♦ Sic in MiSS., bill IVik i.-i iii» «loiibl nu'iiut. 

•j* Sic in MSS., mull lUil lo reco^^iiizii tlio [ 11*100 iiulieutod, but tlie name occurs us that of one of the disciples 
of the famous .saint, tin- Khwujahj Kut.b-ud-Diii, Bakht-yur, KaJei (born 585 II. — 1189 A.D.), which disciple 
was a Potarni. 

J There is a voluminous “ lieporl, l»y Lioutonant-Colonel J. Brown, U.E., T’olitical Officer with the Thal- 
“ Cliotiali Field Force/’ udvoeulln*;’ tlie ‘‘ esUddishineiit of a cantonment in the Kakar country/’ one of the 
reasons for so iloing )>ein^, it is sljitod, ‘‘ that it would cover the iiri[)ort.arit military 7'oad through Zhob to Lake 

Abistada and Gliazni (liontj wfnc/i iht: Kfujjerur Bahcr once Marched a large army to Kabul on his 7'eturn 

from, Indian 

This is not correct. Babar Badshah, with a force of between 3,(KX) or *1,000 troops only, set out from 
KAhul on a raid upon Bamiu and Ivohat in 910 11, (1505 A.D,), a.«; related from his own memoirs at page 359 
of this work ; aiul from llienctJ he turned d<iwn the Dera’h-jat, and never ontm?d India at all. From tho 
Dera’h-jat, not deeming it advisable to take tho routi' by the Gnmul, In' continued to move southwards, and 
then passodi by tho Sakhi Sarwar I'ass, into Tal and Tsotiali, whore his camp was Hooded, then by Duki, and, 
skirting tho norlli-eastorn [lart of the Bushang Dara’ Ii, ])roceeded by Toba’li to the Ab Istudah, and from thence 
to Ghaznin. Alter halting there to makegood his groat lo-ss of horses, he returned* to Kabul. The ‘‘Zhob 
Valley/’ consequently, ami its “ military road ” were never touched ; and the.se facts only sjiow on whrt 
inaccurate; foundations rc[)orts are often based. I shall give a translation of the whole passage from Babar^ts - 
Tu/uk, from tho point where I left off at page 359, wlion I come to mention the pajrts in question; j'* 

§ Tlic Glialzis, who use “y ” in place of tlie in the original word, call these patches of alluvium 
thjDir country, as inentioued at page 07, where one dara’h is caUqd the Dara’b of the Kaj-hab, or Dara-h. <^ 
ifdniog several katSy or haj, . ■ > ' 
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“ This great tribe is wholly independeat, and they have neither tax nor tribute to 
pay, and own allegiancp to no one. Being subdivided into a number of branehes, 
they do not acknowledge the authority of an hereditary, or of a single chief, but have 
numerous head-men, who hold a little authority; and these are chosen with the 
consent and accord of the branch or division to which they belong, but, when about to 
undertake a w'arlike expedition, a leader is ele(;ted, wliom all implicitly obey. There 
is no doubt but that very much less internal disagi*ccinent exists among the Waziris 
than any other Afghan tribe, and the consequence is, that, being nioi-e uiiit(!(l, t hey are 
much more powerful. It is very eerhiiu that they know their own strength, and are 
proud, of it. Their country extends from the Danuin to the tciTitory of the Bangas’h 
Karlarni tribes, more than one liuiidred kuroh in length, and in biWlth fifty kuroh. 
Kdrni-Gram is situated in one of their mountain daraTis. They liave iron mines about 
there, near Makin and Babai; Ghar, and make exceedingly good kniv(!s and swords. 
There is no level land, so to say, in their country, which consists of some of the 
highest spurs, ridges, and ofisho(^tt|^on cither side of tin; (>aslcrn range of Mihtar 
Suliman, Koh-i-Siyah, Ghar, Kas|||Bar, Shu-al or Shn-al Ghar, as it is also called, as 
well as by other designations already mentioned.'" AV'^herever a small area is found 
capabhi of besing cultivated it is brought under tillage, and is called by a se])arate 
name [the name of the elan or section who cultivate it].f 

“These Afghan people entertain an inveterate hatred towards people of lliiulustan.” 

Such is the brief ae(!ount of the Waziris wriiden about a century since. I will 
add a few remarks conc(;rning them and their descent, leaving a more* dc'tailed notice 
for my history of the Afghan people. 

Tlie Waziris ai'c a branch of the Karlavni division of lh(i vVlghaus, and are descended 
from Suliman, hi-other of Slritak, Avho Averc two of tin; sons of Kakaey, sou of 
Karlarnaey, as previously mentioned in the account of tin; tribes of the territory of 
Lower llangas’li.t Wazir, their immediate progenitor, Avas brother of Malik Mir and 
Ba’i, the in’ogcniitors of the Malik-Miris, Kaglizis, and Ihi’izis of Kolnit or Lower 
Baugas’h ; and lhes(5 and tlu; Mhziris are the people Avho are n'ferrcd to in histoxy as 
the AkAVii.m-i-Bangas’li, or tribes of — not the name of any triixe — the eonnfiy called 
Bangas’h. The Waziris became numtTous only in comjxarativeiy modx'rn times — 
wii.hiii the last two hiiudred years or less — but they siihsctpunitly imu-cjased to such 
an extent, that, Avhen the author of these surveys Avrote, they Avero one of the most 
numoi’ous of tin; Afghan tribes.§ 

They are subdivided into a number of divisions axid hiunehes, xnore pcrhajis tlxan 
any other Afghan tribe excejxt the Ghalzis and Kakax’s. Wazir, thxx progenitor of 
the tribe, had two sons, Khizr or Khizraixy, and Lalaey. Tlio lattei' soiv’s descendants 
did not bexeome so Jiumerous as the descendants of tlxe other sou, and eoiitain hut tAVo 
divisions, each of Avliieh consists of three clans or subdivisions. A lend liaviug arisen 
hetAveen them and the descendants of Ivhizr sonux exaituries ago, tliey scparatexl from 
them, and took up their abode Avitli their Karhlrni kinsmen the Khogixiuis, and along 
with them they still continue to dAA’cll. They arc locatxxd around Gandxiniak, on the 
northern slopes of the Spin-Ghar range, and ai’c said to number !j, 000 families, but 
persons I believe to ho nearer the mark than families. 

Khizr or Khizraey, son of Wazir, || had three sons, Musa, Avho is known as the 


• See page 4-65. 

I In another place (page 89) the writer says that he himself “ saw between Spin Won ami Maniak, within 
the area of one kuroh merely, nearly lifly such plots of land, each ol* which was known hy a separate 
name.” 

•J In one place, in his ‘‘Central Asia,” Parti., MacGregor says, that “tli!’ as h:? terms the 

Waziris, “are descended from son of o?ie Suliman,” but, in am^tlK.u* place, lie states, that, “ tlie (htndnza 

“ section [as he styles the ’Utinanzi division of the Darwesh Khel Waziris] is the most powerful of all the 
“ Vaziri8,”and that they arc the “senior branch of the Darvi^s/i Khel, who arv descended from Suliman, the son 
of Kaki, the son of Kurdan^\ whoever he may be — ^biit he iwS unknown to Afghan annal-s — and as though 
the Mas’dd Waziris were not also descended from Suliman, son of Kakaey, .sou of Karlarriaey. See also 

T 386. 

Thus, in the history by Muhammad Afzal Khan, the Khatak, we do not Iicar of tiic Waziris being such a 
powerful tribe in his day. 

MacGregor, in the work above referred *to (on the authority of Ilai’at Khan, the Ka^har, apparently), seta 
the Waziris down at 43,980, bat, whether fatnilieg or individuals is not to be gathered from his account of 
them. The ?£Jtm&uzis are said to number, 17,000, the A^ndadzis 12,180, the Mas'dds, 14,500, the Gurbiiz 
1,500, aiid the L&li, who have been si^parated from the others for centuries, at 1,500. Aiccording to this, eveov 
if families bo meant, the Waziria must have decreased more than one half since these surveys were mode* 
Thejr, oertaihlj, have not decreased, but, on the contrary, have increased to some degree. 

*Mf4<tf H« W. Belted ns j^md very curious ^ of the^ Wasiris as of ^ 

; PR* 65 and 76) he induded the 
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Parwesh or Devotee, MahmM, and MuMrak. Mdsd had two sons, Ahmad and 
’Utmdn ; and the latter was the father of three sons, MahniM^ IbrdMm, and Walaey, 
who were the progenitors of the Mahmddiisi, Ibrdhirazi, and 'Walfzi or Wall Khel. 


These again are subdivided into a great number of branches. Ahmad, who was the 
eldest son of Musa, is the progenitor of tlu; Alimadzi branch, whicli is accounted, in 
consequence, the head or s(;nlor branch. Jt contains two main divisions, wliich arc 
again subdivided into a number of clans or smaller sections. These descendants of 
Mdsa, the Darwesh, whom they all venerate as a saint, whose tomb is at Nekzi, a 
village on tbe Tonclii riv(!r, mentioned at page 87, arc known under th (5 general name 
of Darwesh Kin;! Waziris. 

Mas’ud,* son of Mahimid, son of Khizr or Khizracy, son of Wazir, had two sons, 
’All and llaliliil, whose descendants form the, ’Alizis and Bahlulzis. These again are 
subdivided into a great number of clans ; and tlie whole of Mas’iid’s descendants, who 
arc v(!ry numerous, are known as Mas’ud AVaziris, and may now be accounted almost a 
separate tribe. 

Mubdrak, the other son of Kliizr or KbizraaBson of AVazir, remaining to be 
noticed, had a son named Curbuz, avIiosc descendants, now numbering only about 
1,500 lamilics, have separated entirely from tbe rest of tlie AVazm tribe, and dwell in 
the elevated tract between the Sliamal and Tonelu rivers, oji the south-east boundary 
of Khost, about eight miles south of Scgi, and east of Dawav, and immediately cast of 
the Mughal M’la delile on the road Irom Segl to Bamm, mentioned at page 90, but 
adjoining tlie Danvesh Kbel, and there tliey cultivate tbe available lauds, for which 
thoj'^ used to pay a small sum annually to the Durrani government. 

The Darwi'sb Khel AVaziris (Iweil together, and the Mas’hds live separate from them, 
but, in some places, their tcrritoiaes adjoin or lie contiguous to each otlua*. The former 
dwell childly in tlie northern and western parts of their country, and are nearest to 
Kobat and Bannii in our territory, on one side, and to Kliost, Da war, and the valley of 
the S’haoy or Bight Gumul, on the other, 'fhe Mas’iids dwell in the soutliern and 
eastern parts, and are lu'ar Bannil, Tak, and the valley of the Gumul, but they nowhere 
touch oiu* border. The ’Utmanzi branch of the Darwesh Khel are located farthest north, 
and the Ahmadzi in the south-western part of their possessions. Some of the sections 
and elans of the Darwesh Khel have become British subjects, and have taken to agri- 


Karlariif), but tht u, “ nothing but. an unity of origin will account for the n inarkiiblo .siinilarit.y of the Afghan 
ph^'siognoinv to the Awll-knoAvii TTBbn^AV tjrp(', nor for tlie prevalciKu* amoiifr thorn of ninny cu.stom.s peculiar 
to the Jews of nil known nations of the earth,” but then^ too^ ‘‘the facts already adduced in supiiort of their 
claim to tin* title of Hani Isr.iil” Avere “those Avliicli attracted ” his “attention durin*^ a residence of several 
‘‘ years auionji; this people and in dilTerent parts of their eoiintry.” 

In his last book (“'riie Races of Af^liaiiistau,” p. 89), all is chanjred. Note, “ The IVazirl who dlspla,ced 
the Khaffah, or Shattah, as if in prodounved in the western dialect of /* us htii '" [“Pukshto”? He is 
here confounding Sbiliik with Kliatak, under the supposition that the initial ietUir of both words isPus’hto ^ — 

which is “ ,vV(t ” in the Western, and “/c7i”iu the Rastern dialect. Botli words are, liowever, writteji with 


Arabic ^ and respectively, Avliich are totally dilliTtjnl from the rus'hto letter] ^\form the ISattayt/dia of 

“ Herodotus, for he is the onbj one of the ancient authors udio has mentioned this people and then we are 
further informed tiiat they “ ajipeai' to be identical” — a single letter in the name is enough for identifieatiou— 
with the AVairsi or V'airsI of the early Muhammadan historians. The Wairsi Avere a division of the Sodha 
“ tribe, Avhieh itself was a bruimli of tlu; Pramara Rajput.” 

This came from I'lliol, seemingly (Vol. 1, p. 531), who state.s referring to the pcoplcj of Sind, not of the 
Afghanistan, that tlnr “ Reg-Lar Naina ” states, that IVairsi a chief among tlui Sodlius ; that Tod con- 
siders them ilescendants of tlie Sogdi ; that neither (J. Curtins nor Arrian mention them ; and that he himself 
thipks they are the Sod ra^ of Diodorus. With these w ise speculations I have nothing to do here, more than 
to point out, that, avIhb ver Wairsi avu.^, ho Avas jua son of Suliuian, a great-grandson of Karlarnaey, 

who Avas the adopted son of ’Abd-ullah, grand.son of Aor-Mur, grandson of Sara’h-liarn, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ar- 
Rashiil, the progenitor of the Afghan race, who died in 11. 11 (()61-62 A.D.); and it Avould be strange indeed 
if he wore mentioned by the authors named. Sec page 380, and note *, page 382. 

1 Avill not go back to Herodotus, becansij tbe progenitors of tho Wiiziri. Karlarnis were not born for many 
centuries aftm* his time, hut it Avoiild havi.* been Avidl to liavc named the “early Muhammadan historians” who 
say I bat the “ iValrsT^ or “ Vitirsif are Waziri Karlarnis, Jt is strange that Herodotus showed such a 
prcferciuai for Afghans, and never ]>estovved a thongiit upon Ja^s, Balucdiis’, and “ Khilich Turks.” In his 
last book Mr. BelloAV says that the AVaziris are “Pat Inins,” not Afghans at all. The “Pathdns” used to be 
lleroiiotus’s “ l^akhtues,” hut now they seem to liave bee<»mo his “ Sattagydia.” 

As AVn/jr — the Afghan, 1 mean — who was the ])rogenitor of tbe Waziri tribe, aa^os fourth in descent from 
Karlaniaey, who lived about 852 A.D., it is somewhat startling to find that his descendants, after they had 
become a consi«lerable tribe, are mentioned by Herodotus about thirteen centuries and a half before theit 
ancestor was born. 

Luiiisdeii (H. B.) says, “The Wazirs arc Sunnis, and although of Afghan descent^ hwQ Aany customs 
jit'euliar to theinseU os.” Klphinstone, as might he supposed, stylos them by the correct name .of: 
Aigbans. • v / V ? 

^ Ho was neither named Mahsud nor M&saiid, but Mas’dd, a Mul^aminiida]!i name signifying, 
iot|^uAte, august, etc., consequently, his descendants are. neifner called 7 
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cultural pursuits, and others will, probably, in time, follow their example. These 
WazMs are responsible for the Tonchi, and other passes leading in and out of the 
tracts respectively occupied by them. Some of the Darwesli Khol, such as the Kdbil 
Khel — ^not “ Kdbal Khcl,” — one of the four cliief divisions of the Wali Khcl ’Utmjinzis, 
descended from Walaey, ’Utmjin’s son, and the Mas’iid Wa/aris, have been, until very 
lately, a perpetual source of trouble since 1819. 

The Waziris now hold a much larger extent of territory tlian they did when these 
surveys were made ; and, for some fifty years or more, they have gained a footing in 
Bannii, and tlicir country now extends from around Tal (not Thai*) on the river of 
Kurma’h in the Kohat district, and the Thai or desert of Bauuu, desmibed at page 322, 
on the north-cast, to the Gumnl, where it enters the plain of the Dcra’h-jat, on the 
south. Thus the country of the AVaziris consists, thi’onghoul its whole length and extent, 
of the main range and subordinate parallel ranges, on the east and on the west, of the 
great eastern chain of Mihtar Suliman or Koh-i-Siyab,also called Slui-til, Sliu-al Ghar, 
and its sjiurs and cross ridges. Tliesc subordinate parallel ranges arc much loftier on 
the east sidii of the main range than on the west, the couutry on that side; being much 
more elevated. The south-eastern portion of this territory is that ])art of the great 
main eastern range of Mihtar Sidimiin, which 1 have described at page 1(>1 as being 
much disturbed and bulging out ; and, throughout its wliolt.* extent, on tlu' east, it is 
flanked by tlu* Kob-i-Sui’kh or Rata Iloh, alirady deseribc'd. On the north-west, the 
main range hero sends out smaller parallel ranges, or waves tlicy maybe termed, Avbich 
slope downwards towards the Dara’li or valley of the Tonchi ; aud, on the west, one of 
these pai’allel ranges, which is somewhat higher than the others on that side — for I 
am only attenifjting to describe the main fejitures of the Waziri country — ^liouuds the 
Dara’h of Wjuaia’li on the west, and separates it from th(5 dava’h through which the 
STiaev or Right Gumnl flows from north to south. BetwcMui Ihesc subordinate ranges 
on eitluT side arc still smaller dara’hs formed by cross rang('s, such as Shaka i. Bah, 
Hinda’i, S!ipcshta’h,t Badi', Sharana’h, Kus’hto, etc., and some! elevated iraets of table- 
land of no groat, extent, such as Sham and Razmak, Shera’li-Tala'li, and others, and 
in tlu ;so the Wazivis cultivate such land as is fit for tillagij. 

Some of the mountain tracts in the possession of this tribf^ are well wooded, and 
contain 1’orcsts of pine of two or three descriptions, as well as other forest trees, and 
others of lesser growth. 

Oii the west, tlic Waziri territory touches the Suliman Khcl and Kharotl Ghalzis } 
and it is probable that, some day, they will come into contact with the lirst-uamcd 
most uurai'rous and most powerful of the Ghalzis; for it is said that the Wazirls are 
merely restrained from extending farther west than Margha’h, in the upper ])art of 
the Tonclii Dara’h, into Ifarmul, out of foar of thcm.J The northern boundary of the 
Waziris in this direction is irregular. On one side they touch the Jzadrarn branch of 
the Mangali Kavhirals, and, farther eastwards again, they are soparaltul from Khost by 
the range of mountains dividing it from the Tomdii Bara’h, and, still farther east, 
lies Bawar. But all their neiglihours in that direction, it will ho observed, arc 
Karlaimis like themselves, witliout exception ; indeed, all the Karliirnis adjoin each 
other; 

The Waziris have very few villages of any size, hut live much scattered about, a 
few families together, and mostly in kijzda'is, or black tents made of goats’ hair, and in 
mat and grass liiits, hut, in some places, among the Ma’suds chiefly, they have houses 
partly hoUowod out of the hill-sicles,§ which arc roofed over, and some have two and 
three roofs or storeys. Makin is their principal village, for Karni-Gram, although it is 
within their territory, and they hold their jirgah's or assemblies there, it is inhabited 
by Aor-Marll Afghdns, the descendants of Amar Bin alias Aor-Mar, son of Sharaf- 


* See note J, page 552. 

f This wonl signifies a wedge in Pus’ll to. . 

j It must be remembered that the Waziris being pastoral and nomadic, only visit some places during part of 
each year. 

Margha’h, previously noticed in the ^iccount of the route at page 87, is five kiiroh from Kliardti, a place 
belonging to and called after that branch of the Ghalzis, aud six kuroh from Urgun in the district of Karmul. 
The direction from those places is about so^itli-cast, inclining east, on the route from Ghazniii to the Baztir of 
Abniad Khan in Baimu. Margha’h lies on the north bank of the Tonchi river ; and half a kuroh ea.st of itf b.. 
Firan Sbfih, the general name given to Jwo or three villages of Pir-Zddahs, or descendants of Mdsd, the 
Barwesh^ the Pir or Spiritual Guide of the Waziris. These are on the south bank of the Tonchi, and one of 
these villages is named .Kliuzi (Khiihzi ?), and the other Nekzi, aud the totub of the Pir is situated soulh of 
the last-named place. See page 86, ■ 

S Which has led some persons to say that thej^ fUiye in caves.” 
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ud-Pfn, aliofi Sharkhabtin, grandson of Kais-i-’Abd-ar-Rashid, the Pat4,n, who formerly 
possessed the country round, and were ousted from all else besides by the Wastiris. 

The Waziris carry on a little trade with our frontier districts, and bring down the 
surplus produce of their hiUs, and take back fabrics for making clothes, salt, and a few 
other necessaries of life. 

I now resume the author’s account of the route, from the Tsii*a’i KotaU from 
page 534. 

“ From this koUd you go lialf a stage, and reach another uninhabited halting place 
called Ilomun, and tlion another half stage, the road being difficult, brings you to 
Wuch-Sar, signifying in Pus’hto, the dry top or elevation; and the Takht-i-SuKmdn 
lies away distant on the left hand [south], and the Ghwiiyi Ldri Ghds’haoy is distant 
one kuroh towards the west. 

“ At tliis point two roads diverges, that on the left hand [south], having crossed 
two or throe short, but difficult kofals, brings you to the mmisil or halting place of 
Mandzi, which doseends down to the banks of the Gnmul river. From Wuch-Sar to 
Mandzi, which is tin; name of another desolab; halting y)lace, and a place frequented 
the ihU or nomad Is’nljharnt Afghans, is two stages ; and from J\land/i to 
S’hahr-i-Chapa’h is one stage. The other, or right-hand, road, followed by the writer, 
is as folloAvs. 

“ Setting out from Wuch-Sar, you go one kuroh west, and reach the difficult koi(d 
or ghds’haai/ known as the Ghwayi lisiri or llullock-lload Pass, a gorge or defile, 
wide at fiivst, but narrowing as you advance, between towering cliffs on oitlier hand, 
in some places stony, and containing many ascents and descents, some of which wind 
considiwably and arcj steep. This defile is in some places not more than about twenty- 
five (/as [ :d)out eighteen or twenty yards] wide, and at others from two to three 
hundred, but, in a finv places, it is not more than from ten to twelve gas in breadth. 
Having (dcared this defile, and traversing two or three small koiah by the way, you 
reach tlu' stage known as Sarimighah, so called after a coarse description of grass 
growing about ; and tlu! river of the Jzloba’h Hara’h, just before reaching it, unites 
with the Guinul on the h'ft-liand side. Yon then yiroceed another stage and reach 
Kot-lva’i ;*■ and, in going thither, yon descend into tin; valley of, and cross, the 
Givmul river, which also, on the right hand, is joined by a small river which comes 
down from the Dara’h of Waima’li where the .T)olarnis. dw(dl. Ilenjahouts in the 
valley of tiu! (Jiiinul the Sayyal.i Ivhana’h or nomad Afglnins of tlio Aka Jvlad Hcdzab 
GhalV/is cultivate lands; and on the lulls around, niar-khur and wild sheej) abound. 
The bed of Mk; Giimnl is sl;ony, like all the river beds of these parts, hut, altogether, 
the road is not difficult. 

“ liTom the lialtiug place of lv()t-l\a’;i, leaving the Gnmul on the left, you go on 
another stage and I'caeh S'hahr-i-Chapa’h, which is known to the Afghans as Kanzur 
or Ivaiul/.ur, and Kluel da !vliavgahiinah,t which is a great mound of (>arth and 
stones 1 clay and pebbles — coiiglonierabi] standing in an open plain. The Pus’hto 
words signify, ‘ the mound eoutaining halls, chambers, courts, and other apartments, ’J 
khad signifying luonud or hill, and khargdh-muih, or khar-gunah, the Pus’hto plural 
form of 'I’ajzik khargdU, which metiris ‘ a coiud,’ ‘ the apartment of a palacjc,’ ‘ pavilion,’ 
‘tabernacle,’ as well as ‘a largo round felt tent.’ In ancient times a large city stood 
hero, hut now naught hut ruin and desolation remain. § 

“ From this place roads brancli off in diiferent directions. One leads northwards 
by tbo Dara’h of Wama'h, jVlarwati Koh, and Farmul by TJrgnn, and Sili-liauza’h by 
Slior Kats, lo Gliazniu ; and by Urgi'iu into Kbost and Dawai', and into the Dara’h of 


* A .spVGrp hatth; was at llii.s placo, soint^ niiu-ty yfiars ago, botwot'ii tlio Niiliarnis and Waziris, in 

wlvioli tlu‘ latter were (iefeattMl. A great ijiiinbta- were kilbal on both sides, and a large pile of stones marks the^ 
place \vber(* the slain Nuharnis wen? buj-ied. 

Tlie I’owaiulahs :ire most e.Y^iu.scd to being waylaid by the Waziris between the Tsira’i KotcHl and 
Kand/.ur. 

f This ivi Vigiio’s ‘‘ Kaiigur,” Walker’s “ Ivhut-i-Knrgnin,’^ and Brondfoot’s “ Kbat-i-Kharga Una,** who 
makes it oni. to be a dilVoreiit plaei.’ from ’vvbat he eulls l>anzur wait, as he computes it to be six miles from his 
‘‘ Gulkadi,” while the last is said to bo fifteen from it. MacGregor, who takes his account from Broadfoot, 
alters the, iiamo and calls it “ Katt-i-Khirga tJua.’* lu Wilson’s map it is written different from the Other threo^ 
and is not much nearer the correct form tliun tliey are, namely, “ lAiiit-i-Khiii*ga Una.” 

Shahr-i-Chapa’h, is evidently the Tajzik name, but wliat it may mean I cannot say. . 

J Or it might bo called ‘‘ The Chambered Mound.” * • 

\ About mid-way between the town of Dra-bliaii and the pass, but standing more -to tho north as you ^ 
thither, iIkto is a great mound with furrowed sides, of something the same character as that of ■ 

Chapa’h, and their history is, doubtless, connected with each other. TIkj Afgh&ns call it the Dopft*i, 
signifies “ a heap,” a inouud,” “ a pile,” ‘‘ an elevation.” It is s^id to bo the site of an ancient fortified 
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Kurma’h, and from thence to Kdhul, by the routes already described.* * * § Two roftds 
also branch off north-westwards towards Ghaznin, and another south-west to Kandahdc/ 
which unites with the route described at the stage of Karwah I^.angal or Trikh-Ghaz 
Dzangal, previously noticed .t 

“ The right-hand route of the two, leading north-westwards towards Ghaznin, the 
Afghdns call Samey lah hah icu-rdghah, the meaning of which will pi-esoutly be 
explained. This is a little nearer than the other, but the left-hand route, although 
longer, contains water, and inhabitants are there to bo found, and this is the route 
now to be described. 


“ Leaving the halting place of S’hahr-i-Chapa’h, Kandziir, or Kluct da Khargdh- 
unah, you proceed one kuroh and a half towards the right and as(r('nd the monntain 
range for the distaiua; of four kuroh more, when you roach an open plateau or small 
tract of table land, bounding Warna’h on tlie west. You then Imvt^ one kuroh of 
descent, and again reach the l)ed of the Gumal, having passed by tlu; way the bed of 
a small riv(‘r which comes from the northwards and unites with tin; main stream. 
This halting place is known as Trapuni Ghunda’i aiul the road from S’hahr-i- 
Chapa’h to this stage is knowji as the wnr-ftuk route, Avhieh word in Pus’hto signifies 
the spur or ridge of a inonntain, also a bond or angle along a mountain side.§ From 
this halting ])ia(!C of Trapuni Glumda’i tlu^ Takht-i-Siilijn:iu can he seen towering 
aloft at a distance of some thirty kuroh. Hitherto tlic din'clitm followed from 
Dra-bhan to this place was nort h-wost, but noAV you have' to proeta'd in the direction 
of AVf'st until Kalat-i-Barlnk [or Kahit of the GlialzisJ is reaclual. I'^rom this point,# 
likewise, two roads div<;rgo ; the right-hand one [north-w(*si:] leads to Ghaznin, and 
will b(:> suhsecpiently described : the h'ft-liand one is as folloAvs. 

“Sotting oiAt, therefore, from the halting place of Trapuni Ghunda’i, you proceed 
two stage's, and reach the Ziarat of Pir lliisain, tluMomb and shrine of a M uhammadan 
saint, wliicdi is of giavit repute as a place c)f pilgrimage ;lj and here some of the other 
Afghans come to trade with the Pt)wandahs. In this neighhoui’hood, likcAvise, the 
Jzamriarni .^Vfghaus dAvell. ’fhey are a s<!ction of the tribe of Kasi or Kansi, as it is 
also written, the pi'ogenitor of Avhich was Kas^||r or ICansaoy, son of Khair-ud-Din, 
alias Kharshahun, son of Ibrahim, alias Sara’h-barn, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ar-Ilashid. 
Kunsacy or Kiisacy had twelve sons, om; of Avhoru was .Tzarnriarnacy, another Kihtruii, 
and anolluM' was Shinwaraey, the progenitor of the Shinwari tribes, located Avest of 
th<^ Ivhaihar Pass, Avho lately fought so sturdily against the Amir, ’Ybd-ur-lliihinan 
Khan, Barakzi. 1 shall notice the Kunsis or Kasis again farther on. 

“ From lh({ Ziarat of Pir llusaiu you pro(!eed tAvo maazils or stages in tin.' direction 
of west (Avhi(!h direction you contimu! to folloAv as far as Kalat), and reach 'i'arAvey,^ 
which, in Pus’hto, is the name of a purgatiAm plant [(.urhilh or iponKPM lurpethmi], 
and then another four stages to Suliman Khcl, not a village, hut merely a halting 
place of this numerous branch of the Ghalzi Afghans. Anotlun' four stages take 
you to Margha’h** [the name of a hailing place in the trae.t so called] ; and three 
more to Kalat-i-Barluk or Kalat-i-Ghalzi. 


trapuni^ the 
iueaii8 a 


* Sae Routes Three to Seven, i)ages 71 to 93. 

t pJige 527. 

j 111 rns’hto means a mound or detadicfl hill separated fi oin a liij^her ran^^e ; ami tra} 
adjective qiialifyiiig it, i.s derived from the verb Iraplal^ to leiij), vault, hound, c*tc. Ohunthfli also 
detached hill. 

§ Also a steep, craggy riiigc. * . 

II The only saint that t know of belonging to the Kasi or Kansi tribe to which this can refer, is the Shaikh 
Hasau, tho ivihtran Kasj, who Avas a contemporary of thts Shaikli, Mulhi Kiitlal. The names Ihisan and 
Husain are written so much alike in the original that they are liable to he mistaken the one for tlie other. 

% This appears to he Avhat Elphinstom; calls “ Tocrou.” 

** It was ill tins part, on a waUCk or rivulet, a tributary of the Arghasan, that the Khas’ln and Cniwari or 
GliAvaruih Khel Afghans, uoav located north, west, and south-west of Res’hawar, once dwelt. Sec note % 
page ^21. 

It was the flooding of tlio land.s of this part, and the consequent scarcity of forage, which led to the Khas’his 
being expelled from it by their stronger kinsmen, the Ghwariali Khel, when tliey moved northwards to Ghdfa’h 
and iVIushki or Nushki, and, subseqiumtly, took up their quarters in the ihira’Jis immediately south and 'west 
ofKdbiil. note page 66. 

In that tract, then dependent on the pro\*ince of Kandahar, in the spring of the year, if the rains are prd- 
pitious, the grass, especially a description called kabl in Pus^hto {AyroHis linearis)^ and al.so marghtCh 
(derived, apparently, from Tajzik margh^ called iWi in Hindi), and lierhs spring up most luxuriantly. Wh^ 
the beat of July comes, the ground becomes dry, end the vegetation also dries up, but this particular grasSy 
which predominates, is vciy ghwarah^ that is, very acceptable, to the cattle, which graze upon it with avidity 
in its dry state. This lasts &em for fodder untii the next spring, but, if the rainy season brings cxcessive > 
iifdhs,' the riv^s overfloiv, and the country begomes iiooded ^ and when the floods subside, this grass rota and / 
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“ From the stage of Trapiini Ghi'intla’i* to the Zidrat of Pfr Husain there is excess 
of kohiatdn, the roads through which are difficuJt to traverse, but, after that, as far 
as within a short distance of Kalat, the route runs tlirough a sundy tract of country, 
and the mountain parts appear at a distance on the right and left hand. From thence 
you go on to Tut, mentioned in the preceding route, distant seven huroh, and then 
another simitar stage to llazari Zindir.f From thence anotlier stage of seven Icuroh 
brings you to S’hahr-i-Safii, a place famous in the history of the Ahddli tribe, after- 
wards known as ‘Durrani. The site of the anci(mt city of Jihkan shows itself on the 
right hand as you proceed. It is tlxrco stages from Tut. 

^ “ After this you liav(‘ to proceed a stage of ten kuroh to Kala’-i-Akhiin, or the 
Akh find’s Fort; J and another of seven km’oli and a half takes you to ifcaiidahar-i- 
Almiad-Shah-i. 

“ lletwei'u Kalat and this place, on both sides of the road, there is a kofdsldn, that 
on the rigid, hand ] west] being the highest, and that on the left [east] is the western- 
most range of the koh-i-Surkii or Sor Ghar;§ and the road follows very nearly the 
course of the 'I’aruak river. 

“ Prom Dni-bhan to 'I’rapiiui Gbiinda’i, the direction followed was north-west; 
from tin; last-named stage' t o Kalat west ; and from that place to Kandaluir the 
direction Avas south-Avest.” 


This roul:e, from the ioi-egoing description, contains tw«,'nty-four kdrwdn stages 
tfrom Zarkaiii, Avhiidi, as hefore stated, averages not less than six and not more than 
seven karoh (unless the (jontrary is staled), but, out of this number, it: oeeiipied 
eight stages, or from forty-(.'ight to tifty-six kuroh, ia reaching S’hahr-i-Chapa’h, or 
Kand/ur, from Zarkani, Avlnat'as Kaudziir is not niueh farther Avest tluin ijaji Mano 
da Kot of the jircvions route, which is only thirty-two kuroh from llanuik. Although 
the first two stages from the latter place arc a little longin' and more ditlleult iintil 
the S’liAvayey Lari Glias’haey is cleared, Avhich can, certainly, he improved and made 
quite pra(d.i(«l)l(', tlie Ghwayi-ljari Ghas’haey would also have to be imj)r>)ved as far 
as Kandziir to ho mad<' pi’aetieable^or guns by this vouti;. In doing this, however, 
wo should, at (he same time, hi' im*)\dng the routi? leading to Ghaznin and Kahnl 


becoiiH'S ill wliif'li nisi' no more foraico i.s obtainalilo until lln' yonn<if i^rass spriiit^s uj) aaain in tlit* 

following .‘'ijiiint;. A pliua; wliicli is lUflctl lor tlio growth t)!’ sndi uras.-. is callotl M.Tr'^lni’h liUcwist.*, and also 
Ghwani'li Mai.'^ha'li ; and llii:-. i.s llio tract above referred lo, wliicb is iiiclnded in the presmit icri-itory of the 
Holidi (iliaizi AI]L’liaM^. It v.as the country of tin* celel)rMted Ijaji, Alir Wais. It lies oast of Jvalat-i“J>arlnk 
or Kalat-i-( illiai/i, aiul innnediatcly ‘‘ast of the Sor or Sur (llinr or Koli-i-.Snrkh, referred to at pajyt^ -1.58. 

The Miii'n’lia'li or (lliuara’li Marnlia’li Imti- nicntioiiod iiiirst not be niw^taken for the plaet* — tlu^ battle licld — 
referred to in liic iinir ])a;.:c db, hecaiiso I here is a vast diderciicc lietwceii the ineaniii^ of ^dju'ara'Ji, iiieJinin <4 
“ e.ln).-cn," j»rv‘l’ci rv!!.” '• I'lioicc,” am! tin* lilo*, ami Ldiwara’Ii with Piis'htu “ whicli means ‘‘greasy,” “fat,*’ 
“oily,” “ nucinons,” clc., Mdiich two nieaninj^.s caused some rallnT ainusiiii; mistakes iTt^ardin^ the two 

localities, c‘'p('cially in lln* account <ziv< ii by llaiVit KJian, Kathar, in bis Viook, which, when not taken from the 
Mttkhzan i .Vr^^^liani, is a mere ir:in. cri|»t of tlie writini^s of Klphinstom*, or of IJcIlow aud some others. 

jMattOiv^or, ill Imn “ (^■lltral Asia/' Tart 11., lias a ‘•Ghwaia Margha,” u’hich he says is ‘’a small vlistrict in 

** Af^lianisl.in. sihiatcd in the (ihil/.ai country, but wbcrcalxnitis is not .so clear KIpliinstone says 

•‘that Kala Abdul Kalinian is in ( I hwara l\lar;:fluu and Ontrain in bis o])cration.s a<;ainst the Ghilzac.s dc.stroycd 
‘‘ Kala i -Mar;j(lia, iIm‘ fort of Alidnl Kabiri.ni. 'I’liis fort was 20 nnJ(?s south of Alansur Karez and below the 
“ district of Nawar. . . . Any way tiu;rc i.s no doubt there is sindi a di.stritd.,” etc., etc. This is certainly 

ii Siitisfiudory dc. i-ript ion, and ipiilc cnoii:;li lo i»uidc any one to it without a »^niile. 

*rin‘ ira<‘t cM!l<‘d Nawai:, afK-r the lake -?cfv/vY/’ is the 'rurkish for a lake* — lies, howcviM*, v/v*.?/ of Ghaznin, 
and Ihc tract referred to here well known, and is situati'd to the sontli-east of Ghaznin, and to th(*^ 
east, of Kalat-i-lbu luk (»r K:d:ii-i-Ghalzi. 'J’hc Kala'-i-AIjtr;^ha’h de.siniycd by Gutrani in 1 lie.s farther to 
the norlli-cast. Aluct lrc‘»:oi’ lais mistaken Nawar for N.-iwali, Avilli “li/' and ;:;iveii it a final “iv* 

^ 'riicrc i‘- a tolerably ‘'-nod laaid from tlii.s lialtiiiL;- place lo the Gnmid, which unites with that route by the 
Tl.^inr'in (loryi' oi* Sane-i -Stirakli, at f)ir-'rsa.nljdi, pre.-;cntly lo be described. 

ill l'S27, when Ualtim-!)il Klnin of Kandahar, one of tlie Sar-d.‘irs, Avanlcd to reach Pos’hawar, to como to an 
v.udcrstanslinu- with llic other lj;irakzi Sar-iUirs of IV.s'hawnr against tlieir lirother, Dost Muhaniniad Khan of 
l\al)nl, li'v- c.r.ite lo .Msi'ruf of the Ibirnkzis, and tlicri *rot into the route of the rowaudahs, aud reaclicd Tak, 

Tlii.s nniu? ninsl liavc lu'cn cn».ssc.d by the Hoinbay colnmn of tlie Army of the Indus, in Sej>l.cmber, 1839^ 
when rtinrnine^^ to Kwatirh from (ihazidij by the tlircct road, leaving K;d;U-i-15arluk and Kandaliar ou tbo 
right, somcwb'‘r(? about Gln'indan and Musa or Massu Ivh(*l. See also iioti* f? 459. 

By cro.'';.‘iii‘'' lin' lolls soutli than Margba’h, and jirocta iling a stage of .sixteen miles or thereabouts, you reacii 
Spin-Wari, from Avbicb itlace a road leads south to Ala’i-uf, IVishaiig, and Kwata’h, wliich w^s followed by the 
Bombay column. I’roin Margha'li, likewi.sc, by cro.ssiiig the liills hiid i^oing about fifteen miles a little to tha 
north of east, yon reach Ghiindrin, from which a road leads northwards to Kabul through Kliala’li^W/ulza’ll 
Ziirmat, and the Khar- war Kofal, the route followed by Oiilrani in 1839, whicli is quite practicabjp for guQS. 
t I^ot in our maps. 

j There is a “ Khel Akhimd ” in our maps, but it is too far away from Kandahar to be the aaino place* 

§ And .some oltshoots of the Koli-i-hiiyah or western range of Mihtar Suliman, noticed at imge 458. Botfiji.. 
rouges about bore are much disturbed. ^ ‘5 ^/ 
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by the Gumul, presently to be explained, wliich joins this one at Kandziir or 
S’hahr-i-Chapa’h, otherwise Khaet da Khargah dnah, of the route I ha^ just 
described. • " ^ 

This^ route from Zavkani to Kalat-i-Barluk, now known as Kalat of tlu; Ghalzis 
according to the above computation, is a distance of from one hundred and forty four 
kuroh to one hundred and sixty-eight, or, at the outsuh', tlinv Imiulred and thirty-six 
miles. 'Phe hisser (Jomputation of two hundrc'd and ciglity-eight niiles='= I belienj to 
he nearer the mark. 

It is mucli to be regi-ctted that the author of l,h(\so snrv(>ys did not describe this 
route in greater detail, but this is the fault in some ))lae('s" in the seijond jand ion of 
his surveys, whiidi fell into my hands quit<.‘. inu^xpc'ctedly. This is tin; mortj surprisino-, 
because the first portion embraced such an iinmens(; j.raet of eount ry, and yet <nery- 
thing is described at (ionsideral)le length.f ITis not nKmlioning any other serious 
obstacles in this route than he has done certainly indicates Mint great dillienities do 
not exist, and that, of a certainty, theio arc no “ rnshtn ot Central Sulimani 
" mountains, hounding Khorassaii and India according to the native's,” to he crossed 
nor such a very regular and appan'iiMy stupendous range of monntains as tin; western 
range of Mihtar Sulirnan or Koli-i-Siyah is made to afipear in the map eonlained 
in the ‘‘Proceedings of tln^ lloyal Geographicral Society” for 1871), nhieh I have had 
occasion to refer to several times in tliesc? pages. 

This route appi'ars to folhnv pretly lu'arly llu^ (jonvse of the river of Kwandar - but 
known lo \is, from our maps, as tlie “ K undilr,” “ Kiindar,” “ Kiindar,” “ Coondoor,” and 
“Kundoor” — from near Trapniii Gluinda'i to the first slagi' heyond llie Ziiirat of Pir 
Ilusain, at, or a little to tlu* north-eastwards of, tlu^ Laka’li Tij/a’li,;}: after which it 
must h'ad across tf) the farther or left hank of lliat stream. Then, as d(\scrihed in tlio 
route itself, it takes a more dir(',ct westerly eoursi', north of tlie stage of the 
Karwah Hzangal or Trikh Ghaz Dzangal of the jireeeding routi', hy the S’hwayoy 
Lari Glnisiiai'y, and ap|)ears to run nearly parallel to tliat route, with about two 
stages iutervoning, possibly h'ss, through the country of (be SiiHimin Khel Ghalzis, 
and tbe tract known ns Gliin Tagh,§ the Turkish name fur Koh-l-Snrkh, Sor Ghar* 
or lied Mountains — as far as Margha’h, or Glr.vara’h Margha’h, the tniet of country 
where the mirn/ha’h grass grows, described in note **, page 531). 


Nmcly-foKrlh Jlonte. From Drd-hhnn lo Ghozutu, hu Ihe Ghimiji Lari GluWhaotjt a 
distance of ncarhj lico hundred and ten knroti. 


“ By this route yon follow that (leseri bed in the preceding one as far ;is Tnipuni 
Ghunda’i in the valley of the GnmnI river, rvhere two roads diverge. Lisaving Trapuni 
GhundaM, the road follows the bed of the river referred to, Avhieh is somewhat stony, 
for about two kuroli in the direction, of north-west inclining north. Then th(‘ bed 
bogins to widen, and to bo less stony, ,and yon pass a Hat topped, detaelied hill or mound 
known as “ da Khizdney Ghundey ’ or ‘ the Hill of t!»c Treasure,’ from the tradition that 
the treasure, of some former invader of these parts is dcqiosited therein, (knitinuint^ 
onwards for rather more than another kuroh, the Ixjd of tlie river eoutiuuing wide aa 
before, you reach a small plot of alluvium, called jilter the person who is suiqiosed to 
have first cultivated it, Jani’s Kats, the signilication of which latter Pus'hto Avord 
has been previously given. Just after clearing this, yoAi pass the channel of another 
river, Avhieh comes from the right hand [north], from the son,th-Avest slopes of the 
mountains bounding tlu; Hara’h of Wama’h on the, Avest, and, after passing it, the first 
halting place is reached. 


“ Setting out from tins halting place. 


you proceed for the distance of a kuroh and a 


•. At two miles to tlic kuroh, whieh is tlio extrenie computation of the icri^'tli : one mile and tliree quarters 
being the general length of the knroti in these routes. 

f The re.-ison wliy his details are not so ample 1033* have been <«insed througli having to accompany the 
Pownndalis whom he names, imd, consequently, lie would not have had mueli time or opportunity tor* inquiry 
anil observation. On his previous journeys and surveys, related in the three previoms Sections of this work U 
is evident that ho was able to make his observations at leisure. ’ 


J There are two or three places bearing a similar name. For its signiiication $ee pages 123 and 429 
note f, * ’ ' 

§ This is Elphinstono’s “ Ilnllataugh,” which ho places east of the Ghwara’h Margha’h district ; and in it, 
iij his - .map, “.Ghpondaun,” the Ghlin^an mentioned at page 459, is situated. He also makes it appear aa a 
^teact of level or open country of considerable extent; whereas, the part iudiciitcd in that map happens to be 
the hilly tract in which the ridges thrown out by the Koh-i-Siyah towards the south-west becomes mixed ttp 
■wUh the ntlges of the Koh-i-Snrkh, as explained in the page just mentioned, and where we also have th« 


UA dUs^A-'A*'K7Xri%Ils . 
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half iu the bed of the river, when you come to a slight ascent of about one hundred 
gaz or thereabouts. Having gained the top of this, you emerge on a flat and open, but, 
stony and barren plain, which you cross for about the distsftice of a little over two 
kuroh, when the usual lialting place is reached. On the way from Trapiinf 
Ghunda’i to this halting place tluire is plenty of water from the Gumul, and many 
camping places of the Sayyah Klidiia’li or nomad Afghans of the ’Ali Khel Hei^abs. 
This barren plain or plateau is known to the Afghans by the words ‘ Samey lah bah 
wu-rdyh(eli' signifying ‘They continue to come, or are wont to reach a, or tiie, plain,’ 
but what the derivation of this term may he is unknown to the writer.* It is here 
that iJie J:*owandaLs bury their dead ; perhaps the above name refers to this in some 


way. 

“ Leaving tliis s(;cond manzll or halting place, and continuing along this barren 
plain for rallier h'ss than a kuroh, you again enter the bed of the Gumul, and pro- 
ceeding onwards therein a little farther, you pass the deep, wide, rocky bed of a 
riv<a* ch'pcndcnt oil rain, wdiich comes from the kohiHldn to the north. After passing 
this about a ipiarter of a kinob, you have to cross a very difficult koliil over the ridge 
of a bill, at a point w'here there are some large blocks of stone, rock, or boulders; which 
is known as tlie Gati Kolul, a block of such like stone or rock, in the Afghan 
language, being called gdlaey [the |)lural is ydli, giving name the koifit]. After 
clearing this ohslacde, the road continues along tlie rdyliuh or skirt of this hill for the 
distance of half a kuroh or rather less, after w-hieh, another itvo kuroli bring you to 
the Toda’h Cliiiia’h or Hot Spring, the name of the halting jilaec. This is a most 
diflienlt stage. ; and here the yai m-air or hot climate terminates, and the sard-sir or 
cold [temperate] climate is entenal. East, of this place snow^ seldom falls ; and now 
the danger of attacks from the Waziris is over, having passi.'d beyond tliin'r bounds. 

“ Erom the Toda’li Chiua’h tlu; next stage is to Anga Sba li-i. Erom the tirsi-namcd 
place you ])roeeed up a broad ravine, wbiidi gradually ascends, for a distance of three 
kuroli and a luilf, when you have to cross an easy kotnl over a low ridgi; of the 
mountains ; and, having descended from it liy one of two or three tracks, hy a gentle 
descmit ol some two hundred yaz or then'ahouts into the bed of the (fumnl again, you 
go on another kuroh and a half, and reach the desolate halting place know'n as Angd 
Sbah-i. The next stage from this leads out of the hed of tlui rivi'r, wdiieh now begins 
to wind considerably, and its bed to become more stony, but it still continues very 
broad. Tln'ii you liave to go down a ravine some fifty yaz in breadth, for about half 
a kuroli or mori', w hen you again get into the bed of the river, the water in whicli 
now" (hicrcases eonsideralily in liri^adlli. It has to be so continually crossed for about 
thrci' kuroh inoie until you come to the next baiting place, that all those wdio can, 
that is men on foot and uueneumbm'od, h'ave the bi'iji of the river, ascend, and cross 
over the hills on cither side, and rejoin the main body Avitb the laden animals shortly 
before the halting plaei; is ri'ached, whieli is a small, level piece of ground just above 
the river’s bial. It has no particular dnsignation.f 

“ The road to the next baiting place still continues to follow" the w'iuding bed of the 
river, which now" becomes more stony, and contains a number of boulders ; and here 
again, those who can do so, go over the hills and rejoin the kdjilah farther on. After 


* Lilorailv, “ To llit? jilaiji tlioy in the. liahit of roaoliin;^ are.” 

more t ail i>e in.'uk' of Pus’hio than tho writer has done, hiif what it. refers to is doubtful. 

It inav possibly have ivfeience to the nunufoiis useenis and de^eents, and turnings and windings in the route, 
both hifoH* they reach it and after they have jtassed it. whether going to the Indus or returning from it; 
naniel}, tliat tliey are in the habit of reaching level grouml some part of tlie w’ay. Or the burying phico maybe 
referred to, to wldeh they are in tlu? liabit of coming witti their dead. 

The verb in thi.s senienee is that lorin of tin; iirijicrfect tense used to denote continuity, habitude, usage, 
custom, etc., whicdi is fni incd, as <h‘seribed In iny Pus'hto (iraiuinar (second edition, page 91, para. 230) by pre- 
Jixiiig the partiede hah to the past ten.-e. The third person inaseuline form of the past tense here u.sed is that 
peculiar kn in deseribcfl at page .S4, para. 214, of tlie .‘'^aine work, but, bah wn-rnfjhltEk would be oqiially correct. 

'I hi.-, plain i.s ealled Scmla Um'ag (from tlu; above words) by Vigne; and he, very properly, did not pretend 
to explain what he did not inidcistJind, and it is a pity that otherisdid not follow his example, ilroadloot, quoted 
by Mmdiregor in his “Central Asia,” hart 11, calls it “the desolate plain of Sumblabar Raghle (‘we have 
‘reachid tlu* black plain’), the boundary of K I id rasa ii and India.” 

This is another specimen of the inode in which iianies of phieCvS are written. Neither “ Scmla Barag'* nor 
‘‘ Stimhlabuv Sag hie have any .signification, but what their Afghan informants really told the two travellers, 
and what their woids are meant for, can now be seen at a glancd. There is nothing whatever in the Push’ta 
about black — tor is blac^k iu that language — and the verb is not in the perfect tense. As to the so-called 
“blmjk” plain being “the boundary of KltdrAsan and India,” the statement of the author of, these siirvcyf^ 
farther on, and Vigno's account, quoted at £>age 469, refute it. * 

I This seems to be ihe place, or very near it, called by Broadfoot “ Abmudzi Kuts/’ meaning, probably^ 
Ahmad/.i Kats. It is perhaps the stage called “ Sturei” by Vigne, and may be meant for (ho Pus'hto ; 

tired, wearied, tiring, latiguing. etc. g 
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proceeding just two kuroh in this manner from the last halting place, the bed of the 
river grows narrower, and begins to wind more and more, and the stream to lessen in 
volume. You now roadi the place where the tsalacy rises up in the midst of the 
river bed. This is a large, upright, pillar-like fragment of rock or monolith, of a 
whitish colour ; and such a rock or pillar-like mass, in Pns’hto. is called a tmlaey. 
After passing it the bed of the river begins to narrow again, and to wind very con- 
siderably. This continues for a distance of a little more than two kuroh, but th(?rc is 
still plenty of room for kdjlluhs to pass to and fro. Having gone this distance, just 
after passing a small stream of hraekish water, udneli flows from the left hand 
[westward] and unites with the Gumul, you reach the halting phua', which, from 
the tall, reedy grass, previously mentioned, which grows in great pjitches in this 
neighbourhood and farther on, is called Sar-maghah.* 

“ .From this place to the next manzil or stage you wend your way in the bed of the 
river for about three kuroh; and the mountains which, hitherto, rose up at a con- 
siderable distance on either hand, and sloped down gradually to the lanl of tho 
Gumul, begin to approach (doser, and high dirts to overhang il.* TIui bed grows still 
narrower and more tortuous as you proceed, hut the bottom continues level and 
practicable for the animals. At length you emerge from the narrow, winding passage, 
and enter upon a considerable opcm spacre of level ground, wliicli is the desolate 
halting place of Dir-'rsaiilah. 

“ At this point two coiisiderahlo bodies of water,! from the loft hand and from the 
right, unite, and receive the name of Itiid-i-Gumul or Kiver of Gumul. 'I’hat branch 
which conies from tin? hdt hand [north-west: it first runs southvvtirds and then bonds 
west] is called the Kirn Gumul, from the I’us’hto word signifying the left, or 
left band; and that which comes from the right hand [north], is known as the S’liaey 
Gumul, from tlu^ Pus’hto shacy, signifying tlu! right or right hand. 

“ At tins ])lace, likewise, two roads diverge. The left-hand one leads ihrongh the 
cleft or gorge of ’Usman,! out of winch the Kirn Gumul issues, by way of Marglia’h, 


* Tliih is Vi^rno’s “ He says, respectiiif^ the mareh to it from “ Stiiivi," (hat; ‘‘tlu? liivary 

barrermess of the lowor raiigr' l*egan now to iliiiiinibh ; anti tufts of j^rnss, wild lLdi[)s, and aroniaiie plants 
were spread over tho hills.” 

f Tlu^ volume of wiitei’ of course dopeiuls on tho sea-son of tho year; and, as elsowhero uuMdioiKnl, tho 
Gumul is lial)lo to coiisiderahlo rises. 

IJir-Tsjiulah here mentiomul is what f^lpliiiistoiic calls Doorchelly,” and says, “tin? Ooinul rises nt 
Doorchdly,'* in which statement Ikj i.% of course, wri^i;?. IJai’at Khan, the Kathar, copies Klphin.slonc, am! 
writes it Diir Chalt'" MacGrcfror, under tlie heading of “ (joinal,” says, “it rises on I ho east slop(?s of 
the Suliman range, in two bnuivlicsy'' and yet a fovv linos under he says, “this rivt‘r, which rises in two 
‘‘branches, at 14 miles from its son rei*, joins the oUilm' branch or the l)wa Gonnd.’ Th(?n he inforins us 
that it “ rise.s near Sirnfzn [Walker’s ^ Sirnfza* I'liis U tlie way Sih Uan/.a’h is written hy them], and 
‘‘ 14 miles from its source joins the other branch or Dwii (lomal,” and that “ it is the same size as ///c ot/icr 
“ hranchy 

Hut, in another place in the same volume (“Central Asia,” Part 11.), under tlie hoadinjr uf “ I)\\a. GoinaV’ 
he says, it is “ on<; of the main hranchi's of (he Gonial river, which rises at a hill called iJiirUflf/ | improving 
“ on Klphinstonc] ew/ near PaUit [it was ‘ ii(?ar Sirafza’ before, anil ‘ Fjdtii’ is a long way fioin ihiitj, and 
“ that it joins the Gonial at Ursak, eight miles below its source.” 

Under the head of “ Ghwalari^^ ngain, in describing Hroadfoot’s route, MacGregor says, with rofeicnco to 
“a tower ol refuge” which he call.s't.lie “ Kala-i-Habakar,” near “ Otnuin,” that “the main stream ofihe Gonial 
rises here and then, herwec'n the lialting place near “ IJtmnn ” and the next stage called “ Sii inagha,” a 
distance of thirteen miles, he says, “at eight miles the Dwn Gonial iiihIvCs its appearancf*,” i le., i te. 

The “ (lomal ” appears from itll this to rise in a variety of jdai^es, but, really, a sad hash 1ms been inadi* of it. 
It does not appear so much llie mistake altogether of the compiler, m the blunder ol' his aiilliorify, Ilruadfoot, 
who could not have known what dim'' meant. Dwah, for so it is written, is tlie Piis'hto Ibr two, and the 
two refers to the two bodies of water, the Right ami Left Gumnls, mentioned in the text aliove. Tho 
S’huey or Right Gumul takes its rise in the great ’western range of Militar Suliman or Koli-i- >iyah, near to, 
and west of, the source of the Toiichi river, a long way to the nortli wards of Dir-Tsaulah, ihc “ Doorchelly ” 
of Elpluiistone, and “ Diirts* ly ” of MacGregor. The Maidan-i-Rnstam is here, and Ihi* river ol’ Zurinat rises 
near by. See pages 327 and 456. 

Vigne, who did not pretend to a knowledge of Eastern languages, and was Imble to err wlien writing 
Oriental words, thus describes the meeting of the two waters : — “ Shortly belbi*'* reaching Dorniiiiidui, :in opou 
“ airy station where wo encamped on the tenth of dune, the Gomul was joined by anoilu r stream culled the 
Shei Gomul, — Shei in Fosluii, the language of Afghanistan, signitjing tho right; and the old stream, 
“ whose course we still followed up, being called the Kena^ or left Gomul.” This descri|»tion is perfectly 
correct. 

J 'Usman'S cleft or gorge I believe to be, ^ what, in ancient times, was calli.*d tlie Sang-i-Snrakh or Rifted 
Bock route. Sultiln Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, after ho became ruler of Dihli, on one occasion, made a da.sh upon 
GhaKuin from the Panj-ab against his fathcr-in law, iSul^An Taj-ud-Diii, I-yal-duz, ruler of tho Ghaznfn 
kingdom, who <ihad to fly; and he took refuge in Kafman {see page 82). In less than a month, however, 
l-yal-dtiz, by a rapid movement from thence, appearing before Ghaznfn, and taking I-bak by surprise, he had 
1o beat a hasty retreat by way of the Sang-i-S&rAkh back to the Panj-db again. Subsequently, the Sultdn of 
Kbw‘irasm^ who had secured the whole of the territories south of the Oxus, suddenly invaded the (Ihaznin 
kingulpin, secured the frontier routes leading tot Uinddstin tbwai'ds Gardaiz and the Kar&itah Dara’h, so that 



iJready mentioned in the preceding route, to Kandahdr through the small tract called 
W4(jzcy Klnvd; while the right-hand one, followed by the writer, leads to Grhaznin, 
and from thence to Kdbul. This cleft or gorge is so calfed after a person named 
’Usman, who was the first to go by it to Kandahdr, thus setting the route a going. 
By it Kandahdr can he reached in ten stages. 

“ Leaving this uninhabited halting plac-e of Dir-Tsaulah, you proceed for a distance 
of between thr('(! and four kuroh and reach Dir-Tsaulah itself, which giv(!S name to 
the previous halting ])lace, and which is a village belonging to the Kharoti branch of 
thpGhalzi Afghans. From this halting place you continue onwards towards the north, 
inclining north-west, and following the eonrs(^ of the Kirn Guniul, now beeomo a little 
stream, for about lour kui’oh, wlnm you lose it altogether and reach the crest of the 
great western range of Mihtar Sulimau or Koh-i-Siyah, the outermost [west] slopes 
of whicli constitute the extreme boundary in this direction between tin; territory of 
Ghaziiin aiul the Afghanistan or Pas’litiin Khwa. This great range likewise is the 
boundary of Khurasan in this direction, according to the Povvaiidahs and the Afghdns 
in genei’al ; and hero a new region, as it were, begins.* 

“ At this cn(!ampiug j)lace the tops of the moujitains ai’ound rise up in various 
forms; and the lesser hills h(H:oine much disturbed, and assume all sorts of shapes. 
Looking eastwards, from sonu^ points n(?ar by, the Takht-i-SuHman can he seen in 
the diretdiou of soutli-east; while, on th(5 op[)osit(! side, the country descends gradually 
towards Ghaznin, and the valley of the river of GhaKniii, on tlu^ right, and tlie upper 
part of tlui valley of the riv(!r 'I’arnak, on the left-hand side, some; lesser ranges of hills, 
portions of the Koh-i-Surkh, Sor or SurGhar, or Uhin Tagh, intervening. Two other 
ranges of mountains show themselves beyond in that direction, the most distant of 
which is tlie loftiest, and is every here and th(;re clothed with snow. It separates the 
Ghaznin territory in that direction fi’om Glnir ; and h(‘tweon it and the nc'arest or 
lower rang(‘, known as tins G i’ll [also TAjzik for R(;d] Koh range, the Argliand Ah, 
Arghaiid Ao, or Arghand river, flows from the right towards the l(^ft [iVom north- 
east to soutli-west], in the direction of Kandahar. Beyond it again, it unites with 
the Jlirmand or ll ilmand, which flows almost parallel to the Arghand Ah beyond the 
highest raiigiJ referred to. An account of these rivers will bo given farther ou. 

“ From tliis halting place west of the crest of the great western range of Mihtar 
Suliniau, thri'c stages take you through the distriirt of Khata’h-Wadza’li, in ivliich a 
portion of the numerous branch of tlieSuHmsin Khol Ghalzis dwell, to Patan-i-Slulh-i,t 
the name of a village, a di'pendeucy of tho^n-ovinee of Ghaznin; and from this halting 
place, Sherana’hjf a village belonging to the Suliraan Kliel, is distant one kuroh 
to the east. From it several roads branch olt ; one, on the right hand, leads by 
Chalak and the Kolaghu§ to Kabul by the Dara h of Gardaiz and the Chashmah- 
i-Tarali Kolol, and another by the Kohighu and the Khar-war Kotal to Kdhul. In 
the otlier direction, or left hand, a route leads to Kalat-i-Ghalzi and Kandahdr in ono 
direction, il and into Piishang and to Kwata’h or Shal in another. 

“ From Sherana’h three stages, in the same direction as before, bring you to 
Ghaznin. The road, after crossing the western Sulimdn range, leads lor the most 
part through sandy tracts of country, in which there is little cultivation, hut the 
hills to bo crossed rise gradually, and the ascents and descents are not diflScult. As 


aicl from tbenco roultl not ru.-icli him, «inl, wliilo was absent from (Jliaznin for a sliort time, suddenly 

appeared bei’ore it ; ami l-yal-di'iz was filso ol»li;red to fly by ilie iSan"-i-Siu akh i*oute, and reached Labor in 
safety. Sec my “ 'Franshition of the 'r*ihakjU-i-NjLsiri,” pages 50S, 50H. 

♦ Vigne, tlescrihing the appeiirance of the <*ountry on reaching the crest of llio great western range of 
Mihtar Suliman or Koh-i-Siyali, and the coinnierieemeiit of the inarch towards Ghaznin, says : — “ On the 
eagtern side of the moiitains I had traversed with the Lolmnis, tliere was nothing but India. The terrific 
“ heat oi the day, the barren plain, the furious tufaii [tufan, high wind, hurricane] of the evening, the muddy 
Btreatn, the scarcity of trees and iruit, the plants, the animals, the natives and their customs, were exclusively 
Indian. On the wt^slern side, at the height of seven thousand feet, 1 found inysedf ii» a totally ditferent 
“ climate. I'here were numercvis villages, and mud forts standing near every one of them ; the glaring same* 
ness of th(? walls more, than relieved by the brilliant green foliage of tiv) fruit-trees that were waving ovor 
^ them. The scented sunjyt, — unknown in India, rare in Kashmir, and common in Persia and Little Tibet,-— 
was growing plentifully amongst the willow.s on the stream side; and the magpie and the white clover of 
** England werti joyfully recognized as old acquaintances.” 

He was thi n standing on tlw boundary between Khurasiin and Hind. See page 468. 

f Here, I am told, are the remains of an ancient city, once the capital of Ghaznin, bcforelhe latter place, waa" 
even known. 

t Tliis seems to bo the “ Shintzah ” of Vigne, or near iu . t ^ ;.y 

^ This word, or the other form of writing it, namely, Kahlukah, are both Turkish, end signify a 
between two lofty mountains. The letters **ffh** and are interchangeable in Turkish words. . . 

II Vigiic says: — “The rear kafila came up with us on the eleventh. From this place^|^ 

^ the caravan took the road to Kandahar west^t^ords, which expCNSti^ to ireecltj in .teh 



before mentioned, the country slopes downwards towards tho south and west, and here: 
and there small walled villages and castles are scattered about. An account of 
Ghaznln will be given* in another route farther on.” 

r 

This route by the Gumul, like the two preceding ones, is a very important one. It 
was previously known, for some part of the way, from Broadfoot’s aei^ount of his journey 
from Gliazntn to the Dci’a’k of Isma’il Khan, in (U)inpany witli a I’owandah kafilahy in 
October, 1839. I say for some part of l.hc Avay, b(*cau8e Broadfoot’s first eight marches 
from Ghaznin to what he calls “ near Utman,” niindy-threo mih^s and three (luartcrs 
from the former place, is quite a, difl’erent route from that which I have here attempted 
to describe, and lay about ten or twelve, miles to tbc south of it. Prom Broadfoot's 
eighth to his sixteenth’s stage I (!an follow him pretty well, and the two descriptions 
in several points agree, hut his hailing places are, nearly all diHerent. He made 
tw'cnty stages to Zirta, as be calls Zi-tar, Avbich is tb(5 fii-st stage «)f the route bore 
given w^<;st of IManji Garra ; and he computes tin; total distaiici! from Ghaznin, 
imduding forty-nine miles from Zi-tar to tlie Dera’li of Ismail Khan, to bo two 
hundred and ninety-five miles. I make it, at the usual computation of the kuroh,- 
tw'O hundred and forty-six miles or tberoahouts to Zi-tar, the number of. stages being 
twenty-one, but, as before stated, with the, exception of thiHM; or ff)iir, they are quit© 
differemt from Broadfoot’s, and some are so short that two could be got over in a single 
march. I b(!li<'.ve that Ghaznin could be reached in (eighteen marches from the 
enti’ance of tins Gumiil Bass in tho Dera’h-jat without dilliculty, and possibly in. 
fifteen, especially if the road should be imjiroved. 

* Vigne’s route from Dra-bUan to Ghaznin agrees very well with the one here 
described as far Avest as tbc crest of tlie great Avestorii range of Militav Suliman, from 
A\dience be took a different route. Although bo giv<‘s vciy foAV d(d,ails compared with 
Broadfoot, be is in some things, as I have already noticed in the foot notes, much more 
correct. 

What Broadfoot calls the Kotal-i-Sanvandi, is neither ladcrred to liy tbc author of 
these surA'oys nor by Vigne. ’I'liey (irossed the gri'at I’angcj a little farther to the north, 
and iioitbcr of them UKintions any dilfieulties or obstacles in tlie way, not even such 
as Broadfoot mentions Avitii regard to his Sarwandi Kotal, Avhurli was by no means 
difficult; and the fact that neither of the other two notice any difficulties is a proof 
that none exist in tho routes by Avhieli tiny erossial tlie crest of tin* range. 

As in the case of tho Slnvayey Ldri route, and tlie ’Za’o or Maraey Tarkaey route, so 
in this, — the greatest difficulties occur close to our own i'rontier, avIkm’c support and 
assistance are available, and not near the end of the marcdi, as is the ca.se Avitli regard 
to the Bolsin and Kojzakh, the Tal or Tala’h and TsotiuH, and other intermediate 
routes, and also by the Shutar Gardana’h,* and tho Khaihar. 

Another great advantage Avhich this I’oute by the Gumul possesses is, that it 
threateus alike Kabul and Kandahar as Avell as Ghaznin ; and noAv that the llussians 
will he taking the Ilazarah people under their “ proti'Ction,” and thereby he able to 
carry their intrigues and their observations up to Avithin sight of tlie walls of tlie last- 
named place, t this is important. But, as I have previously mentioned, the host and 
shortest route, fi’om a central position in tho JJora’h-jat to Kaiuhiliar and Kalat of the 
Ghalzis, is the S’hwayey Lari, Avhieli, as aa'cII as being shorter than that by the Ziarat 
of Pir Husain, and this one by the Gumul, does not traverse the stony bed of a river 
for a considerable part of the way, as in the first mentioned, and for two thirds of the 
way as in the last, and like them the only serious difficulties in the route occur at- 
our end. 

This route by the Gumul also possesses another advantage over f ho routes piOW 
followed, that, after the crest of tho great western range of Mihtar Suliman is crossed,, 
there is a choice of four parallel routes, near each other, leading to Ghaznin; and 
routes to Kdbul, one of which Outrara followed in 1839 ; others to Kandahdr, and . 
to Piishang and Kwate’h, by which the' Bombay column of the Army of the Indus , 
returned in that same year, and which cross the two other routes from tho Dera’h-jdt. i 

jMuoh depends upon the point where troops may be concentrated, but, in the cas®| 
of another march to Kdbul, I fancy, that a force assembled on the Gumul, cloi^j 
to our frontier— still better if ‘at Kaudzur, otherwise S’hahr-i-Chapa*h, or Khmt* 
Khargdhtinah, a matter which is not impracticable — would find a march to that 

* rShatar Oaidaaa’h leiding to K£btil up the Kartaa’h Tftlley is here meant) for there are three in al£ 

ear^'on ' their.. intriRiiee,AlaBttt0iiiii£ 





althougli a little loBger, less trying both to troops and to cattle,* especially the latter,, 
than by the Khaibar or Shutar GardanaMi routes. 

JBroadfoot’s journey was performed in October, and Vigne’s in May and J une ; and 
it must be remembered that the Gumul is liable to bocorae flooded between December 
and the beginning of April, as Btibar Badslulli found upwards of tlircc centuries 
since, but, there are short by-roads, parallel to the main route, every luu'e and there, 
which could be followed in case of emergency. Forage and water will be found in 
abundance in April and the summer months, and at other times sufficiently plentiful. 
Fuel, perhaps, is not abundant, but supplies of various kinds would probably be 
forthcoifting, with the aid of friendly tribes, as far as the country would afford. 
Broadfoot considered that two months’ supplies would require to be taken by a force 
marching by this route to Ghaznin, hut, when he stated this, the Panj-ab was not in 
our possession, nor our frontier near to the eastern range of Mihtar Suliman. Now, 
one month’s supplies would amply suffice. 

A line.of railway to Kwata’h Avill, no doubt, he a good thing as regards Kandahdr 
and its immediate neighbourhood, in eoniu'cting it with the lines from Sind and 
•Multan, but, in the present state of affairs, 11 irat might be completely invested, or 
even carried by surprise, from Marw and Sarakl>s,t before the news reached Kandahar. 
Moreover, a single line of railway, eostifig 2,000, OOb/., in an exceedingly mountainous 
country, inhabited by uncivilized trilw's, Avho are generally at feud one with anotlier, 
can be obstructed,! or may la*, blocked ; and one ol)struction closes the whole for 
the conveyanctj of stores and heavy materiel coming from the coast . I’hc (juestion 
arises whether one quarter of this sum, devoted to tlie improvement of the S’hway(>y 
lAri, Za’o, and Ghwayt Lari routes, the two first especially, and employing the inde- 
pendent Afghan tribes through whose territory they run in (dfoetiiig it, and guarding 
the road afterwards, might not l)e more advantageous. Kwaki’h Avill b(5 still one 
hundred and forty-eight miles from Kandahar even aft(!r a railway reaches the former 
place, which distance is as great as from llaji Mauo 
of the S’hwayey liari Ghas’haey, to Tut, and as far as 
to Kaldt-i-Ghalzi. 

Let us also not forget the fact, that the throe 
the others north and south., and that no invader 
in the Kpjnakh, or any other of the knoAvn routes, Avhile those easy ones by the Za’o 
and the S’hwaycsy f/iri were open to him. 


da Kol, ru'ur the w<^stern end 
from the Ziarat of Pir Husain 


central routes here described turn all 
in his senses would (mtanglo himself 


Jteniarks on Prince i\I:uhanmiad-i-J)drd-Shukoh\s Route to Kandahar from llulldn 
hi) the Sanffhar Rass, and the Kdfilu'h Itoiite taken, by Knylish Merohanls many 
years before. 

llespeeting the expedition from Multan to Kandahar hy the Sangliar Pass under 
the Prince, Muliammad-i-Dara-Sliukoh, and the route taken by him and his army, 
no mention of Avhich had previously b(M‘n made by any European writer before it 

* It liiis lippii a of woiuU'i’ to many, Iiow .'^udi a vast mortality takes plaeo anioiig onr hatr^a^e animals^ 

earimls, in operations Ik-voikI tlie Imhi.s. Tlie reason is filain t*iiou;^h, if we but eonsitler a little* 
The camels empl<»ye(l in these expeditions an? mostly, if not wholly, obtained from Sind and the Paiij-;ih or the* 
North-West Proviiiees, tlie ^rouud in whi<?h parts is .‘^ol't and sandy, as well as flat ; and we at onee send the 
poor beasts from sueli traefs to eai ry heavy loads in a stony, ditlicnlt, and tnountainous eountry, day aft(*r day, 
and often overladen, without halting-. How eonld we exja et a human bein^, who had been aecnstoined to tread 
on a soft (‘arpet all his iile, to perform Ion" uml tedious joiirnoy.s, day after day, with a load on his baek, over 
rocky, stony "round, in tlic most mountainous eoiumy in the world perhaps, witJmnt boiii" footsore and heart- 
broken ? It is this also whiedi afliicts the eamel, even if its feet arc not cut eoniplebdy through ; and this daily 
misery throws it out of ooudition, and breaks its spirit, until, at last, it lies down to die. Look, on the other 
band, at tlie feet of the eamels of the Powandali Af»!;han.>. 'rimy are liki* ])ieces of horn in hardness, beeauso 
they bavt^ Iuh'ii all their lives aeeiisloined to lrav(*rsr sueli routes, and tlioir feet have become hardened in con- 
H©qneiic?e, ami they can "O anywliere. In future operations beyond the Indus tve should ondeavoiir, by all 
possible means, to eni[)loy Powamlah* eainels ; and 1 belir-vc the Powandahs might be induced to sell or hiro 
them out to n.v, e.speeially if wi? were in alliauee with tlmir people, instead of, as bn former occasions, making 
tvar upon them. If the Muscovites are allow'ed to draw their intended bonds round the Afghan State on the 
/West and north, liy seizing Afghan Turkistaii, and Jbidakbshiiu, as well as the country of the JainsheilLs, and 
the 'rurklsh tribe.s of the llazarah-j?lt, the Powandah Alghans will, for the most part, find their carrying 
o>@bupation gone, ami tu» employment for thenr camels. , 

t lusteml of thesii rwo pltiees, I may now say from Panj-Dih and the Badghais district in a single march, 
Tho above was written two yrurs ago. 

J As hefon? inentiuiied, t lii , Seetion of the work was written more than two years since, and foV certain 
reasons I <lid tmt send it in, l>ut 1 forwarded a short aocoiiiit of these roittes to the India OIBce at the time 
the .Uussiuns seized njxm .Ibblghuis, and a war seemed imminent. The block on the railway, which I foresaw 
n» likely to oceur, h:ia lia!)p(?n( «l in time of police at “ Khindli.’* What, then, may we expect in time of war ? 
fSic-e also my ariielo on “ Musf.?OYite PinCecdirgB on the Afghan* Frontier/* reprinted from 
Service Gazette” lor 7th and Htit February 18t55,and the siune paper for 1885. [Jo^uaty# 188TJjj 





appeared in these " Notes,” my further researches since that account was written 
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accuracy. 

It was the usual Kdjilah routo chiefly, well known, and often fie(|uentod ; and 
this, probably, was the reason why the author from whom I extracted that narrative 
did not consider it necessary to enter into such a dos(!ription of it as we should so 
much have liked to possess. 

The Prince, Muhammad-i-Aurang-zeb, brother of Muharnmad-i-Dara-Shukoh, had 
taken the same route a few years before, accompanied by a much .smaller force, in 
order to join the Wa/dr, SaVI-idlah Klian, detacbed from Kabul, for the purpose of 
besieging Kandaluir for the second time, in 10(51 II. (1(551 A.D.). 

I had, how<wer, better prftfix theses remarks on Piniec; Muhammad-i-Dara-Slnikoh’s 
mareb with tbo account of the Kdfilnh route hy the Saiighar Pass, as given by 
Messrs. Jliebard Steel and John Crowtber, f.wo liu.'rcliants in the service of tlie East-'' 
Indian Society, w'bo tvent from Ajmir to Isfahan in 1(51 1 and 1(515, just thirty-nine 
yeans hefore the I’rince set oiii, and at the tiriK* * * § that Sher Khan, the ' Tarin AfghAn, 
mentioned in note *, page 270, and fartlua* on, in tiu' account of that tribe, was the 
chief of I'lishang and its dcpendcncios, and about Ihe time that Khi/.r Khan, tho 
Bori/d Panii, fatlier of the renowned Da’nd Khan, w'as serving in the Uakhan. 

These two rnerehaiits were ht^arers of a h'ttcr from “ tlxi (Ircat Mogol,” to tho King 
of Great Britain, and had hiH'n detained at Ajmir sonu! tinu*. From (here they went 
to Agrah, and Irom theuei; hy Lahor, wlier«5 they provided themselves with .servants 
and necessaries for Ihfi way, (o Midtaii, wdiieh they readied on the 22u(l .May, 1(314.* 
I will now give their narrative in (heir own ivords, and without altering the ortho- 
graphy:— 

“'I'his (Mullari) is a great and aueient Citie. Within thro(' Course [Z-as] of it 
Indnn runneth. It yi'cldeth white Linium and lliaper. All Carauansare eonstrayned 
to stay at this Bluer eight., hm, or twelve dnyes hofoiv they can get ieaue of the 
Gouernonr to passe, t.o the end that the Oith; being poorc may get sonu'-what.f We 
wa?r(^ stayed fliu' days, and t li(>n were faine to make ivay ivith a Piavsent. 

“I'he eight and twentieth, we passed the Bluer and went to Poftoullce a small 
Village 20 c. [/.-o.s-], 'I'he nin<^ .and twentieth, we passed auotlu'r great Biuor by Boate, 
.and the .saint! night came to a small Iliuor called LactuuX where we round the Carauan 
afovesjiid ■, we presented the Carauan Basha with a Looking-glasst' and Kiiili*, who 
wished vs to pitch our t(!nt neert! to his, th.at wee might htiue no wrong olTored vs. 
The Carauan had been lieert! ten dayes, and staytid till the 2nd of luut', to procure a 
Couutiy of Horsemen to eonduet. them to Chofv.zn, a small Port in tlu' MtiunUiines, 
hailing heard of the Mouulaiueers iniury to a former Carauan. 

“ I'lie soeoiid of lune, we dislodged and entred that night into tho Mountaincs 12 e., 
where Avee were distressed for want of fresh Avnt(!r, tho water hiiing brackish. T'he 
3rd and 4th, avo traiicliMl all night climbing liigh mountaincs, and following Avater 
Courses Avith diners Aviiidiugs twelui! Course, hut iii diree.t Line not aboiie sixe. The 
fifth wo followed the Course of a Biuev full of great Pehliis, etc. The sixth wi! rested. 
The seventh wo went 4 e. still ero.ssiug the said Biuor. The eight, .S e. I'lie ninth 
twelue. The tenth, three, and cain(!’to Chalcza, Avhich is a little Fori, Ihe wals built 
of mud, enclosed Avith a Bitch, Avherc WxGltogoU maintayneth eightie, or one hundred 
Horsemen to secure the Avay from 'L’heeues. But they themselues are as very 'J’lieoues 
as any, where they find opportunitie. 

“ The Captaiue of tlu! Castle exacted vpon euery Camel of the Carauan two Ahacees 
[ahdssis], although nothing be due by reason, he and his haue Avages of the King. 
In all this way betwixt Lacca and Chateza, we found not any siisteaanoe for man or 
beast, § except in some places a little grasse ; and therefore Ave were constrained at 
Lacca to make prouision, hiring an Oxe for that purpose to carric Barley for our 


* 

was ill 1023 II., which commenced on the 31st January, 1614 A.D., old style ; Jahan-glr BudshiUi 
of Hindustan; the fortress of ICandahar and the province was then under his sway; hut 

f i 1 r. ^ 


* This was 
was ruler 

*Abbiis, the Safawi, again recovered it eight years after. 

t Mas’udi, who wrote as early as 330--332 H. (941 — 943 A.D.) mentions Multan as the place where the 
Xdrwdfts fo»* Khurasan assemble. WhaUthey call the Indus here is the Chin-Ab. 

X Tlie constant changes in the course of the Indus must be taken iuto account. 

§ This is the tract which Mr. (>. T. Duke identifies as Janjali ” or ‘Muujeii,’* which he says was so highly 
populous and well cultivated, and paid a large revenue" in Akbar’s time. These merchants umlertook tbia 
jopriiey eurtu in Me jfb//ptojtap reign,. The f^ct is Mr. Duke has mislakea a pargana^k of Sind, for this para 
t}fo I haVojiOuxted out farther on. 
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Horses. The Agwans (so they call the Mountaine people) came downe to vs eueiy 
day where we lodged, rather to espy what they could steale, then to buy, as they 
pretended. ‘ 

“ The twelfth, in the eucning, hauing made prouision for three dayes, wo went 
thence 14 c. that night,.* * * § * * * §§ The thirteenth, 10 e. The fourteenth, 10 c. This day the 
people came downe to vs and brought Sh<!ope, Goates, Meale, Butter, and Barley in 
great abundance, sufficient for our seliuis and our Cattle, at rciusonahlc prices. And 
from this placef forwards tlie p('opJe daily did the like, sometimes also bringing Pelts 
and course Carpets striped. Tlui liftecnib, avc wentOe,. The sixteenth, 4 c. The 
seventeenth, ten ne. Tlie eighteenth, 9 e. The nineteenth, 9 c. to a little Towne of 
the Agwans, called .I)Hck(?c,X Avluna' the Mo<jore [Mughal] rnaintaynetli a Garrison, 
with a little squanr Fort, the wals built of mud a good lieight, distant a mile from the 
Towne. Hc'cre wee stayed thi'ec; dayes, Injcause the Carauaii could not agree with 
the Captaine of the Castle, who pretended a dutie on euery Caiuell, which at last they 
pnyd, one Ahac.ee and a halfe on each. The thr(;e and twentieth, we went (i c. The 
four and tAventieth, A\a^ passed by a |>lace called Secola,^ or three* Casth's, beeaus(5 of 
three Villages triangle-wise s(‘ituate on the side of a hill m^er togeiln'r. Wee w(mt 8 c. 
The five and twentieth, wee rested by reason of foule W(‘ather. The sixe and twemtieth, 
6c. Th(! s(!V<m and tw(‘ntieth, 14 c. This day we passed the Duniea, or Gat(!s of the 
Mountaiiies, being narrow straits, hauing lloekcs on both sides very high, Avhence 
with stomps a few may sto]) the passage of a mullitiRb; ;|1 and diuers Carauans liaue 
heene in these places cut off’. This night where w(* lodged we sutb'red diuers 
insoleucies from tln^ Agwans, and ou the morrow t!u*,y exacted of vs as wee ])assed by 
a small Village called Coasla*^ two Abaccf^s and a ball’e on ('ach Camell. The eight 
and twentii^ih, .5e. 'I'he nine and twentieth, by Ahdiiiir*^'’ a Village, 8 c. 'fbe 
thirtieth, G e. 

“ Tin; first of Inly, 7 c., to a place called a small Port much like viito 

Duckee, M’here are store of souldiers for s(*enring tlie way. 'I’he (’aptaim* ('xaeted 
half an Ahaeee vpoii a Canudl. The third, we left tlm Caranan and went I’orwai'd G c. 
The fonrtb, wi'i* passed a migbtie MonntaiiK*, and desemuh'd into the. iMaines.|J The 
fifth, 20 e., we were distrc.ssed tor want of graim* for our Catl<'ll. The sixth, in the 
like distresse for them and onr selues, 12e. The seventli, to Camlalior, 8e. 

“ These .Vlountaiiies (Jawlahac, inhabited by a fierce people called Aow'ans 
or PorANS,§§ very strong of body, somcwdiat; whiter thou the Indiam, great llobbers, 
accustomed to cut off’ whole Carauans. But at i>reser.t partly for feare of the Moyoll, 
and [lartly through sweet found by eommerei? (in vmnting their graine, sheepo, and 
Goates, <)f Avhieh they ham* great store, and huying of coarse Linneii and other 
necessaries) they are become more ciuill. Yet if tliey- can, take any straggling hy 
themselves or staying behind, they will sell them alKme in the Mountaincs, and lioxe 
them to pveuent running away, and put them to grind graine with Hand-mils, and 
otlier seruile drudgerie. ’’ 

When I come to the account of Kandahar, farther on, I shall again revert to this 
interostiog a(j<*ouiit. , 

Surgeon-Major O. T. I)nke, (lati*) Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent in 
Baluchistan, in his ll(?port to Government, entitled A HMoncal and Desci'iplive 
** lleport un the J)i.slnet.<i nf Thal-ChoHali and Ilarnai, roilh the adjacent country 

* It is unfortimalt.! tin.* si-iisoii wiis so Into !is to rciidor trav<?lling by night ailvisuble. IIiul the kitfila'h 
niovi'd 111 the il<T} linu^ wc hhoiild have prohiihly had some further iiileiTSting juiriicidars. 

t 'fhi.s ju» doiiht, wiis TsgIi'.tIi; rrince Muhammad i- 1 )ar;i-81iuk()li also louiid siipjdics forthcoiiiin*( here. 
Ste pa^e 

i Tim name of Ihi.'^ plare, in Ihe oriifinal narriitive of Mnhiirninad-i-Oara-Slinkolds expeclition, i.s written. 
Doki, and thus Abu*l-Ka?^.l writes it. Ihihar Ihidshaii writc.s it Daki. .1 know no Pus’hto equivalent for it, 
but, in IVrsian or 'JVii/ik r/wA* means a spindle; and hill and plain b.n* of grass, herbage,* bushes, or 
tlioriis ; also a Iree ban^ of leave.-, and ground dillicnit h> enltivnb* becan.se of its hardness. Witii sJiort ‘‘a” 
and the ‘‘/c*’ doubled — duUt, in' Arabic means a low hill. Mr. Duke calls it “ Duki,'' but, the way in which 
Abu l-Fa/.i, and Muhanmiad-i-Dara-Slinkoh’s elironicler writes It, it must be. Dbki or Duki, with o ’* or “if,” 
but it is et)M>timtly written w'ith “ < 7 ,” Dogi or Dugi. 

§ This pla<T Is also mentioned in ^lllham^^ad-i-l)ar.^-ShnkMl^s innreh — Sih-Kotah. See page 23. In the 
original M8. it is written in such a way that it may be read 8ih-Gotali or Sih-Kotah, but Sih-Kotah with t is 
correct. • 

II 'riii.s is (he /iarat-gah AVVrt/ Avhich the Kiiknrs closed against the Kizil-bashis when they evacuated 
Tsoliiiri ami Daki on the advance of the army from India nmler Muhauiinad-i-Ddni-Shukoh. 

Kawas of the ma|)S. * • 

.4 Ainadun of the maps, and “ Ahraeilun” of Kiddulph. ^ 

tt i*ushang or IVi^luing. 

Over l]ii‘ Kojznkh Pass. See p^gc 462. 

§§ 'fhey dill not fall into the modern error of turning Afghan# and rus’htdns orPa^s into t|rp 
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“ mhabUed hi/ Bilueh and Batlian quotes my aceoiiut, ol' Priuce Miulianimad- 

i-Dfiva-Slmlco1i s march and this cx[) 0 (litiou [U’lhty oxl(Mvsiv(?ly, l)ut, appears, uiifor- 
tvmatcly,Jo draw conclus'ious to fit into his own theories, most of which are wroii”’ 
as I shall proci'od to show ; and it will he better to correct them at once than leave 
them for otliers to adopt. 

He first quotes this Avork incorrectly (pai^e fl7), sayino-, Hint; tlu^ a(tcotiut of tln^ 
expedition is taken hy me from the “ Tarikli-i-Kandahari of llashid Khan of Kan. 

dahar’" Thtise last two words are his own, not mine; and Itashid Khan was not 
“of” Kandahar. Then he has, “Shah Jehan eonsich'red Kandahar the key of 
“India.” This, too, is not in my work. ISh) history can he named, I think, in 
which it appc'ars that any ruler of Hindustan ever said that K.indahar was the 
key of India, hut, one author, the Shaikh, A hii-l-hV/.l, says, that Kandahar and 
Kahul — not one without the otlu;r — are its gates, rn- Avords Vo that eIVcct. Kiiglish 
writers who have so asserted did not knoAV, proliahly, that, from tlu' aee<!ssion of 
Akhar Badshah to the doAvnfall of tin; house of 'I'imiir in India, ///c hn'e/ hw//// q/‘ 
time WvAi this so-called “key of India” Avas held hy tlnmi was Jifli/fonr i/e<n\t <i,id 
four 7110 nth, 'if 

I said nothing in my account (d tin- Prince’s march about “ Ooslx'gs,” lUMther did 
I say, nor aa.is it, “ the season of t he year which determined the //o/n/f/ Priintc'' (he Avas 
then in hi.^ fortieth “ to go rin lhe Sangar I’ass.” 'I’lie route Avas d('tennini;d 

long hefor(' ; it. was the usual ronh;, and the shorte>i “ hy one Imndn'd and sixly 
"• jnrib Icon;" and his brother, Aluliaimnad-i-Aurang-/(d), had traversisl it shortly 
before, Avhen In^ proias'ilt'd hy that road, aceompanied by ahoni l!0,()0() cavalry from 
]\TuU;in, to join tlie juain army coming hy Atay of (ihaznin umh'r the Wazir. Sa’d- 
ullah-Khan. 

'riicn Mr. Duke says, “ Dara Shekoh ”■ (I writ(', 'M uliammad-i Dara-Shukoh, Avhich 
has a signilleat io]i§) “ divided his forces into two portions ; otl bin irlierled artillery 
“ Avas sent by the I’.olan Pass.” Here, again, Mr. i)nke has not (pioted nn' correct I v. 
It does not semn to have occurred to him hoAV “ Dara Slnd\oh ” managed to open 
fr<mcli('s and tmtlrr Avails for about four months, befoia; the jiig guns anivial, if “all 
“ his wlu'eh'd art ilhny ” Avas sent by the .Bohin route. Only I In.' monster battering 
guns mentioned In hiy account were scut hy way of Dadhar and Slial ; and the: forces 
AA'ere not divided into “ t wo divisions,” hut man'hcd in three divisions, Avith one day's 
march betua'en each. In my account {nee page 2.‘>) 1 say, “ In seven consecutive 
“ marches (from the foot, (d‘ the Sanghar Pass) tin; frontier of the Jajah t(?rritory was 
“ r(!ached, AAdu'ii a kdricdn of merchants from 1-ran was mot.”|l 

Iii the original .M8. this name — -lajah — -is written as I transliterated it, bvit 

further resc.'irch shows, liiat, as often occurs in .M.SS.. tin' (Irn'c points of two 

h'tt('rs liaAa; been run into one each hy tin', scribe, and that Jajah, should be 

f'/me/zc/', intended for (’hal.sah, tin; Avriter not nndt'rstanding tin* * * § Pns’hto 

letb'r “ /.V ” — tin; oidy dilVeia'nce iK'tAveen w hich and “ c// ” lu'ing th(^ three poit\ts 
ov('r insl('ad of umh'r. It is the “ Chale.:a ” of .Sti'i'land Crowtln'r, and tiu' naim^ ofone 
of the divisions of the. jVfghan trilx', or i-aiher sub-tribe, of Kihtran Kasis. Tin; place 
they refer to, avIk'I'c the litth^ fort stood, wars in the trac'd, held hy the Chats;ih clan or 
.S('.otion of the Kilitnuis. 'I'his is, in all probability, the plac(' now^ known on tln^ 
frontier :is “ Chaelii k:) Shahr,” belonging to the Kihtr.ans. AVith this uaim’, , lajah. 


* Ca1(Mittti : Foreign OlVick* IVps.s, lySu. 

Abu-l-Fa/l s wojtls ;iic, that, “in ionner tiiiiiV', Iv.-ilml ami KaiHluh.ir wtMi* the of Ifiri- 

“ (luslaii, oiu* into 'rnraii :m<l tla* ollipr into l-ran ami tliJit, “by L',iiar<linu' llic-ni, 1 1 iiHlu'-i.ni pohUI Ik* 

“ salbly protpcltul I'roni stran^ors.” Tlii.s is tna*, but la*, at tin* saim* linic, iiirMHi, that llio.sj- piovim ps 

Flinnli.l bn ill llio jiosstv-sioii dI tlip ])ro1oc.tors, and that (.ihaznni and Ktdat-i-dlial/i should lx* inHlHd<M|. 

A ■writer in the luij^ii ol' ’/Main-»^ir nad.shah rails Kandahar lla* |)oi tal of I -ran, and Kabul a liarrior a^aiiKst 
“the foxes of Turaii ami Balkh.'’ He. lieiv refers to the f'zbalv.s. We mnsi no,\v Aviiti! htars iijsica..i of/ar^.v. 

t He Avas born in Safar, the seeoml inoiith of 1024 U. (Hilo A.D.), and fliis Avas the filth moiifh of l(Xi3 U. 
(^iarrh, iGod A.Lb), and he was his father’s eldest son. 

§ Thn ineaninj; of ]MHhanimad-i'l)arji-Slnikoh is, “ Miihamiimd, in (iramleur like Darius and Miihaminad- 
i-Anrnnj?-/*<*b is, “ Miihaiiu#cul, the (.)rnamc*nt the Throne.*^ xVfler he «*aine to the throne the latter assumed 
the title of ’A lam-^ir, “ the World-eon(|uerin^.” The names Djiia-Shukoh, IhjI never /S7/t7iY>A, and Auran;^ 
zel) are sometimes need Avithont the name MiilianimtMl prefixed, biiWBii eh is not /rfl//// eorrect ; foi-, ealJinj^ tlic 
I'rincu Dara-Shnkoh only, is, intcipreted, calling him 'Prince “ In-Grandeur-Like-Dariuft better call liini 
simply Dtira — pnriiis— than that. The author of the •Alain-gir-Naina’h, Muhnminad Kaziin, in his history, 
invariably styles the iin fortunate victim of his inast-er’s ambition, “ Dara-i-lk'-Shukoh,’’ or “Darius, Avithout 
{grandeur.” ' ^ 

' II The Kalila’h-Bashi was sent for by the l^rince in darbar, and questioned as to the strength of the garrison, 
and he gave him false iutelHgencc after all. « 

11415. L 1225. N 
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as I thus transliterated it, and my remark that the halting place of Sang-i-Nuksdn 
must be somewhere near the hills bounding the present Kihtrdn country on ■ the west, 
Mr. Duke at once lays down the situation of Jajah, and asserj;s that “ ttte route under 
** discussion lies through the Janjah distt'ict {Janjah in Akhar’s time I think) which 

in those days was highly populous and well cultivated, and paid a large revenue^* * * § 
etc., etc. ; and yet, as stated in my narrative, the army of the Prince had to take 
supplies along with it, “ because nothing but grass and fuel was obtainable by the 
** way (as Messrs. Steel and Crowther found thirty-nine years before) ^until Tsotiall 

was reached, where provisions became tolerably plentiful.”* 

In the map accompanying his “ Report,” Mr. Duke actually lays down the boundaries 
of the Jajah territory, which in other places he calls Janjah and Jmijeh; and this is 
done, to all appearances, to make the word Jit the name of one of the parganahs\ or 
districts of the Siw-istiin province of Thathah, which extensivt; sarkdr or province he 
has mistaken for the small district of Siwi, which was not a mahdll of SiAV-istdn, but 
of the Rakhar sarkdr of the Multan suhah. 

In another place (page 150) he says, “ The Khctran country was one of the sub- 
“ districts of Sewlstan and of the Ilind province of 'Patta. In Akbar’s time it 
“ was called Janjah,” but the A’ln-i-iVkbarj has Chanijah. However, as this iden- 
tification of his rests solely upon the word Janjah which appeared in the Pirst 
Section of this work, and which has since been found to be Chatsah, t,hc “ Cliatcza ” 
of Steel and Crowther, his arguments fall at the same tinu\ The assertion, made; 
immediately after, that “this district [Janjah ’and Juujeh] was peopled by a .fat 
“ community of Hindoos, Avho apparently became Avith a small Pathan 

“ tribe, Avhic.h had marched from Vehowa under Mahomed Khan, and who assumed 
“ the title of Khetran or cultivators,” is equally crroncjous, and shown from the 
narrative of Messrs. Steel and CroAvther to be incorrect. J Tin? Sanskrit for a field 
and ground is khel, and kheti is husbandry ; and, living in an atmosphere of llindd 
subordinates, Mr. Duke concludes that the name of this Afghan trib(! is Khetinn, 
Avhich be interprets “ (sultivators,” but, unfortunately, there is no khet in the nanui of 
this sub-tribe of Kasi Afghans, § Avhich is written -Kilitran, and Avhicli ‘is 


much ncaiA'r, in [)oiut of similarity of orthography, to the 'I’ajzik Avord kihlar-dn, 
the plural of — kihtar, meaning “junior,” “small,” “ less,” ‘“mean,” etc,, than 
“cultivators.” 

Who the Kihtriins are I have shown in the brief account I have given of the 
iSIdsi tribe of Afghdns, farther on. Hindiis, Jats, Baluchis, or Tiijziks may become 
the hamusdyahs of Fus’litiins or Afghans, but, for idol- worshipping Hindus, Jats, or 
Baluchis, to become “ incorporated ” into an Afghan tribe is utterly impossibie.|| 
MacGregor, in his “ Central Asia,” in one place;, calls the “ Khetrans, the wealthiest 
“ of the Baloch tribes,” but, on the next page, says, “ the Khetrans are usually con- 
“ sidered Pathaiis, and their language is in many words and phrases quite distinc.t 
“ from tlu; Baloch language They themselves scout the idea of their 


* l>!ulshjlh sjiys, in liis “ Autobiography,” when giving instructions for the inarch of an array 

from MultJin for the li licf of Kaiidaliar, then closely invested by Shah 'Abbtis, in 10,‘Jl H. (1622 A.D.); 

As between MiiUaii and Kiindaliar the country is thinly peopled, and barely cultivated, I directed that 
“ grain sellers slionld receive advances of money to bo induced to carry grain to every stage on the line of 

route/’ 

This was just (‘ighl years after Steel and Crowther went by the same route. 

I There is not very much <liflero.n(!i' betweim the two words, but, in the A’iii-i-Akbari, the word parganuCh 
is used for tin? flivi.sions of Siw-istan and other sarkdrs of the 'Phathah jirovinee, while the term mahdll js used 
for those of Bukhar, and other sarkurs of Multan. 

J When they travei>ed this ]*oute the people hereabout and around were Afghans or Patans, they say ; and 
since it was early in the reign succeeding that of A kbar Badshali, the. “ Jat com muni ty of Hindoos” must 
have quickly become* incorjioratcd.” 'riie parganah of the sarkdr of Siw-istuii or Wicholo or Middle Sind, 
which Jie has mistaken for “ th(> presiuit Klietran country,” very probably contained eommuiiitics of Hindus 
and Ja,ts,‘and Ihdiichis also. All tribes were more or less cultivators, therefore, there was no need to “assmno” 
such title,” and all Afghan tribes are known by tluj names of their progenitors. 

§ Why not turn them into Kbatri.s, the Hindu military caste, as Mr. Bellew.has done ? In his last book he 
styles them “ Jv hat rini.^’ litimsderi, whc«e heart probably was in the Highlands, called them “Katherans,” 
and a local report, “ Ktiiceranrf.” 

j| Among .some Afghdq* tribes dwell sections or ]K>rtions of sections of other tribes, who, for some reason 
or other, left tin? parent stock. 'Phey are called ham-sdpahsy lands are sissigiH*d to them, and they are treated 
in every way as though part of the tribe With which they dwellj but, they have no voice in tho internal affairs 
of the tribe. Tliev are generally weak in point of numbers. For the hated Baluch to be ;SO honoured is 
impossible, or tho conlcinptible Jat, or the idol-worshipping Hindu either. ^ 

1'hese ham-sayalis, or denizens, who, among some tribes, are called fakirs^ bazgars^ and raHyats^ are well 
])rotc(’ted ; indeed, it is considered W point ^ honour to protect them. There are also a few slaves, and thi^ 
personal lollowers of chiefs. . ; . ’ ^ 
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“ being Baloches, thongli it is the tistial custom to consider them so.” What would 
they say as to being turiyid into Hindi'is, I wonder ? 

1 may add that as Mr. Duke’s “ Janjah ” or “ Janjeh ” is a mistake for Chanijah,* 



he styles Siwi or Slhi, “ ?»” and “ A” being intcrehaugeabh;, because, in. some modern 
maps, the word “ Sewistau ” appears written on the territory lying on, and north of, 
the Kachchli of Gand-abah, instead of over tlic tract of eountiy commencing about 
two degrees farther south, and stretching from the Indus to the. Kahtar range of 
mountains in one direction, and from the sarkdr of Bakhar of Multan, on the nortli, 
to the br(;ak in the Lakhhi hills, neaj’ Ttani Kot. on the south, as its l)oundaries are 
described farther on. 

Tracing the inovcments of the Prince, Muhamma<Ui-D;ira.Shukoh, on the nuips 
from the most recent surveys, and the narrative of Messrs. Sh'cl and CroAvtlier, 
coupled with fartluw research since; t Avrote of the Prince’s expedition to Kandahar, 
T am enabled to state for certain, and, indeed, as 1 previously indicated ATry plainly, 
that he followed tlie route many miles to the north of “ tin; present Kludraii country ” 
of Ml’. Duke, aud by the ITing-lurit delil(' over tlic main rangt;, folloAving the h(‘d of 
th(! river of Sanghar, .and from th<mee through the I’samalangt. dara’h or valley of our 
ma])s. Part of the forev;, probably, took the road to tin; right h(;fore the Hing-lun 
delih’ is reached, aud went through the Landey delile. 'I'iie, “ Kei-wada ” rout(! of 
Mr. Duke Avas certainly not taken, as Avill presently a))pear. Tlx; so-called dajah, 
hut;, correcdly, Chalsah, territory, referred to in tlx; account of tlx’ Prince’s niar(;h, is 
part of the ixjw almost uninhabited tract forjix.'rly held liy tlx; Laurni Miarnalis, 
bounding fix.; Ivakar eoimtry on the north, the Musa. Khcl Parni territory on the 
north-west, and the “ pr(’S(;nt ” Kilitran country on the south ;uxl south-(;ast. The 
Prince’s army was aceoiupanicd by a gr(;a(, number of hifinj-dn's, or bmijdmit, who 
carried grain for the ust; of t he troops, as stated in my accoiuit of tlx; c.vpcdition, 
aud Avhie-h appears to have; been, unnoticed by Mr. Duk(’. 

7\notlx;r point r(;aehc(l during the march, respecting Avlii(;h then; is not tlx; shadow 
of a doubt, is the halt ing ydace one march on the cast si(h; of Tsot iaii, namely, what 
is called in my narrative; Sang-i-Nuk.san, and ncai’ Avhich Avas tlx; boundary between 
Ilind and tlx; j)rovirx.;e of Kandahar, or, in other words, wlx;r(’ the juris<liction, morply 
or for tlx; most part nominal, of the Multan snhah tenniiiated on t he west, and that of 
Kandahar comux'-nccd. 

This, curiously enough, is indirectly, but indisputably, contlrnx'd by a document — 
an old sent from t lx' l’rin(;e, Muhauuuad-i-Dara,-Shukoh, by an olBcer, tlic 

loader of a small detachment sent in advance, named Jahan-gir -I3(;g, i,o tlx; Tavin 
Afghan Maliks of Piishang. * 


Mr. Duke fortunately obtained a sight of it from tlx; descendant of om; of 
those very ])orsons to Avliorn it uas sent, and of which lx; hail a translation made, 
Avhieh he considers very correct. It is (;jK)Ugh for the j)iirj)o.se ro(jiiir(;d, hut I 
cannot exactly agree as to the correctness of such a translation, Avhen he says (page 0 
of his “ Report”) that “ Daulat Khan, Shah dehan’s agent, claims Peshin aud its 
“ depcntioncics as the territory of the king of Delhi.” It means that the Prince, 
through his agent, ,rahdn-gir Beg, claimed Piishang and its dcpendencic.s, as an 
integral part of the province of Kandalu'ir, which it Avas,^ and Avhich lx; Avas then 
going to attempt to recover, at the head of a gri;at .army, hut it never again came 
under the sway of the rulers of India. Allah Akbar KhaUJa-Alraviuni tSahib 

Koran Sani, seal of Khmi' Shah Jehan” is hardly a “ very correct ” trau-slation of 
the seal of Shah-i-Jahan Bildshdh. Moreover, Jahan-gir Beg, A\'ho was at the head 
of only 700 hor.s(;, was not of very high rank, and certainly not “ a general.” 


. . ,r*, 

* Sec note page 556, piiragrapli 4. 1- ^ * 

■f The Pus hto word I'or assaicetida is hinjaUt^ from ISapskrjit hing^ pos.sibly ; .‘umI Icmii, in Pus’hto tneai&i!li Ime, 
colour, kind, species, genus, etc. Whether the name ^hii} .dejile- is in any way connected with those woids 1 


nm unaware. ^ ’■ 

X Called “Chamaluug” and “Chamalang” by those who cannot realize the sound of Pus’hto “ /.v,*M)ut 
INlujor-Geuerai Sir M* Biddulph, appears to have done BOi> See “ Proceediugs, Royal Geographical 

Society,” for AJfil* 1880, page 240. 

« § Farther on, 1 shall give the names of all the forts khd districts dq)en^t on the Kandahar province when 
the traitor, ’Ali Mardan Khan, the Zik, betrayed it into honda of the Jmoco’s father a iew years before. 1 
may ment ion that, after this attempt to recapturedSjfandah&r, under t^^ominiou of the 

Delhi Bddshdhs. e 
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In this parwdnah the extent of the ^aldkah or territory of Pushang is defined, and 
the Sang-i-Nulcsdn is mentioned in it. Respecting this last name, Mr, Duke adds, 
that the Nawwdb, Hasan ’AH Khan, Attache to the Gofernor-^neral’s Agent, 
maintains, that, “ in the original document, tlu; words are Sang-i-Lakhslidn, and that 
“ in his country such a heap of stones ready to slide down a precipice [sis at the point 
“ in question], would be so called.” The Nawwdb is perfectly correct, and Sang-i- 
Nuksdn [but’not “ Songi Naksan,” as Mr. Duke writes it], and Sang-i-Lakhshdn [not 
“ Smgi Lakshan ”], both refer to one and the same pla(!e, near tlui exit from the 
Laurni Tawjaeij or Helih? from the e-ast. Lakhslmn, in the Persian language, is the 
part. actv. of the verb “ to move,” “to tremble,” “ to be propped up, or 
supported ready to let go,” etc., and this place the Afghans call Sang-i-Nuksan. 

Mr. Duke has also misunderstood tlio paragraph in my narrative respecting Jahan-gir 
Beg’s report to the Prince at page 23, which is plain enough. He imagines that 
the Kakars had closed the Ziarat-gah Kolal “ agaiml the Trince,” and adds, 
according to his own reading of the passage, that, from the information rcceivcHl from 
Jahan-gir Bog, “ Ihe Prince hud to determine Im future route f which anr Mr. Duke’s 
words, not mine, and, from the account there given, noi. admitting of such a con- 
struction. He also says in one place that Jahan-gir Beg “ probahly iccut by the Sukki 
/S'wwcr P«.s« [Saklii Sarwar is tlie name],” and, in another, that “ Jehaugeer 
Terepcck [r] by the Suki Sarimr Pass.” 

Jahan-gir Beg did not go by the Sakhi Sarwar Pass. My accoujit says, jdainly, 
tliat he was “ sent foinvard, Avith instructions to keep well in advance,’”’' Avheji tlu; 
Prince reaclu;d the Sanghar Pass ; that the Ivakai's closed the kolal in question 
against the Kazil-bashis ; and that the latter, “ having abandoned everything, had 
“ saved thems(;lves by Right, and had succeeded in r(;aclnhig Piishang witli some loss 
“ in killed, wounded, and prisoners.” 
line of march from the outs(;t ; and 

were quite; ready to aid the Indian ruler against the Shi'as, because t.h(;y had not 
well treated l)y them, but l lu; Tarins had l)een for a cousideraT)le p(;riod subject to 
rulers of Kandahar,! and had hitherto been well treated. 

Having r(!a(!hcd Tsotiali, Mubammad-i-Hiira-Shnkoh’s next, 

Tal,J or T’ala’h, and from thence to Dogi or Doki, then to 
marches more to ’Pahak-sar. Mr. Duke; h(;lievcs Sih-Kotah to be “ Pui ” and Tabak-sar 
to bo the “ Sarabar-Tangi,” but ho is in error. 'Pin; route lay ten oi- twelve miles north 
of both places, as I shall now* .show. Sih-Kotah is the Secota of Steel and Crowthoiv ; 
and the Ziarat-gah kotul is their “ Durues, or Oates of the Mountains, being narrow 
“ straits, having rocks on both sides very high, Avhence Avilh stones a fcAV may stop the 
“ passag(; of a multitude.” In my note as to the name of Tabak-sar, page 24, I said, 

“ Tabak signifu's ‘ a layer,’ ‘ slab,’ ‘ stratificfition,’ etc. ; and I find that the rocks here 


change ArhatL^'e.r in his 


The Prince made no 
the Kakars, like other Afghans, being Sunnis, 

lM;en 
to the 


march took liim to 
Sih-Kolah, and tAVO 


* A rec'onnoitcriii" pfU’ty, in fact. 

I See note 270, an<l in the iii.storical account of Siwi iiinl adjacent parts fartlicr on. 

J It is incxplirahlc to ino why peoph;, if rh(*y know the mcanin/]j of 77/0 /, will persist in calling this place by 
thatnaiiKi. I'hiil is very jiroper applied to the Thai of Marwat, or to the I’hal in the Sind-Silgar Do-abah of 
th*e Panj-ab (.s’/P page :138) ; i'or it is a Sanskrit won I usetl by Panj-abis and Hahichi.s, and signifies a 
santlf/f arid waste, wdiicli l al or Tala’h in the Afghanistan, mentioned above, is not. The idea seems to be. 
that if OIK? place is called Thai, the other place must be ddle/l “ Thai ” also, l^he corrt^ct name, as given above 
.six years ago, is Pus’hto, as may bi* seen from my Afghan Dictionary, page 254 , sig. third, and jmge 257» 
which naine.s indicate the features of the hxydity, and were applied to it by the people accordingly. 

I am j)leused to st?e that iMajoi-Geiioral Sir M. Biddnlph, K.C.B., shows his discernment in writing tliis 
name, and many others in this part, <?orri?ctly (but bo docs not do so in all instances, but mostly such aa he 
appi'ars to have himself heard I'rom tlie people of the country). y\ t page 2, '11 of his account of the route 
between Pushang and the Dera’h-jat, i)reviously referred to, he gives an excellent piece of advice respecting 
mountain r.Miiges, much similar to what 1 have been so earnestly endeavouring to impress in these “Notes,” 
which is ccpially applicable to towns, villages, rivers, pa.sse.s, and tribes, ami which 1 will here transcribe: — 
“ As a ruh?, we an? apt to give a general name to a range of mountains, because we notice that it is a great 
‘‘ physical featui’c ; but the unfra veiled and uiih arned natives have their own name for the particular portion 
“ of it known to each. Otk? can only suggest that the greatest care should he taken in catching the pro- 
“ nunciatioiiy in being sure that we have the right namCy and in having it entered in plan and report in a 
“ pcrfectlff legible manner.^' 

I notice that the Government of India, misled by the Gazetteers probably, and not aware of the great 
difference between the meanings of Pus’hto Tal or faWh and San.skrit “ Thai,” lately decided that the new* 
cantonments in thi.s locality shall be designated “ Thai- Uhotiati,” which literally means “The sandg tousic 
“ Chotiali.” I hope it is not yet too late to give it its correct name. 

It is the same May with the village on the east bank of the Kurma’h river in the Kohat dialrict, which has 
been incorrectly styii’d “ ThaV^ in the maps and Gazetteers. It stands on the high bank of a river, which 
bank is being gradually w’^nshed away. The iiills come down quite close to the village, tlie cultivation is well^ 
irrigated, and, among other grains, wheat and barley an? extensively grown, and cotton also is produced, and 
yei the name applied to it (not by its inhabitants) indicates tha| it is a Iwel^ dry^ sandy ! 
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“ are of a very peculiar stratification." Thanks to Major-General Sir Biddulph’s 
account of the route followed by his column from Pushang to the Dera’h-jdt (“ Pro- 
ceedings, Royal Geographical Society,” April, 1880), I have been enabled to identify 
this place exactly. The Major-General says, “Three miles oast of Chimjan there 

stands the singularly formed table mountain called Sia/gai (Siyaj-gai), which, rising 
“ well out in the plaiii, is a natural fortress and ho gives a sk('t(^h of it, and adds, 
“ There is here a mtieting of plains and routes, and the locality has, in (he (ry(!s of the 
“ people, a great prestige and importance. In the old time the Moguls used the hill 
“ as a military post [in the time of the Turk Sultan’s, probably, and the early Mughal 
“ invaders].” 

The name given by Major-General Sir M. Biddulph is the Afghan name, such as a 
European would write from ear, for Suidz-ga’i, and 'Pabak-sar is (he Tajzik name, 
both words belnp of exaclli/ the same signlfioation, as may be s(‘(m from my Pus’hto 
Dictionary, page 032. The author of the Tarikh-i- Kandahar, w'ho Avas a native of 
India, in all probability, but of Mugbal descent, ask(!d the name of this place, and its 
Pus’hto meaning Avas interprehMl to him, and Avas eutci-ed accordingly in his chronicle, 
but such a mode; of giving the interpreted meaning of tin; name of a place in the 
language in Avhich one writes, Avithout, at least, stating that it lias Ikhmi thus inter- 
preted, and giving (he native name also, is a dangerous practice, as in tlu' case of the 
S’h’karana’h Ghuuda’h or Horns Peak, Avhich the Hindu surveyor, out of love for his 
language, and as far as he realized the nu'auing, turned into “ Bokar Kand,” and 
entered it accordingly in the Survey map, but the signification of (he name he gives, 
unfortunately, is the Rams Reak* 

So, Prince Alnhammad-i-Dara-Shukoh’s army, botli in going l.o and returning from 
Kandahar, Avent by Siadz-ga’i or 'IVihak-sar hill, whih* the Prince himsell*, on returning 
AA'itli the advanced portion of the army, AA'cnt by the AVani Kolal, Avhich Avas much 
more difficult than the other. As the rear division Avas one march behind, the Prince, 
on his reaching Sih-Kotah, Avhere the road is rather narrow, ordered a halt to be made, 
and llnstam Khan, the commander of the rear division, was giviai the option of fol- 
lowing by (he Ziiirat-gah or AVani Kotaiy the parallel route;, and that described by 
Steel and Crowther, Avho traviwsed it thirty-nine years before, Avhicli lies some 
fcAV miles south of Siadz-ga’i or Tabak-sar, or liy the last-named route. Rustam 
Khiin, knoAving the difficulty of the road by the AVani Kolal, took tin; same road as 
was folloAvcd in going to Kandahar {sec page 27) ; and it Avas not until the troops 
reached Sih-Kotah tliat the Hindus among them (lould eat and drink again. In tavo 
marches more Dogi or Doki was reached, and all danger of pursuit ceased. The 
reason Avhy such confusion ensued on the line of retreat Avas, that the commander of 
the post left to occupy and hold Dogi or Dukif Avhen the army advanced, had been 
informeil that the army Avould retire from Kandahar by Ghaznin and Kdbul, and 
so evacuated that place. 

It can noAV bo clearly seen what route the Prince took, and also that Mr. Duke’s 
theories (“ Report,’’ page 08), that, “ if Dara Shekoh icent by the Bangar Pass,” which 
he seems inclined to doubt, “ there is only one route by which he could have moved 
“ a largo force and that his suppositions as to “the Kerwada route.” “ Gwanza 


“ route,” “ Pui,” “ Bagao,” the “ Sarabar Tangi,” etc., etc., are all equally erroneous. 


The SIavi District, and the PaenI and other Apohans inhahitino it. 

, I must now, before going farther with these surveys, give some account of the Siwi ' 
otSibi district, and parts adjacent to, and formerly dependent thereon, its history, 
and-some account of the Parni tiube. 

The name of the territory or district, and old town and fort, of Siwi or Sibi, “ w ” 
and “ h ” being interchangeable, to which I briefly referred in thi; first section of this 

Cj C/ c# 

work, is Avritten in the original and but never **Seioi;" for the 

equivalent of that would be ^ ; and the name “ Seunstan," applied to the district 
in question, and a great tract bf other territory besides, although the name does 
. — — ■ 


* See pages 482, 483. 


t See page 348, note 
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appear in two or throe maps of recent years,* * * § and in various Gazetteers, it is certainly 
a misnomer, and a terrible, error, as I shdl pre^ntly show, but “ Sewistan,” thus 
applied is not to be found in any eastern geography or history whateviu*. 

Mr. Duke, in lus “ Report ” previously alluded to, quotes largely from these 
“ Notes,” but, here again, has not quoted me correctly. He begins his remarks on the 
“ history of Sewistan,” with Alexandei*, of course, and thinks “ lAaf even in those 
“ days some of the Majjmls and the great Jat tribe [in Sind] loere called Eiluches 
“ or BiLTicii.” Tin’s is at variance with the statements of others, who have been 
actually resident among tliem, and yet tell us that the “ Baloch "f are descended from 
" Mir ILiimza, son of Abdul Mdhtdb, tolio lived in the lime of Ilazrat Imam 
« Rusen ” ! 

Mr. Duke informs us, tliat, “in Akbar’s time avc really first find dry land; in the 
" Iiistory of his regulations ai*e given the niahals or districts in the provinces of 
“ Multan, Talta, and Kandahar; the district marked Sewistan on the maps must have 
“ been included in one or other or partly in each of these provine(!s; a consideration 
“ of the tables ladow enables us to identify generally the districts under report ;” and, 
further, that “ the Subah of Tatta had live districts and included the gieater part of 
“ Sind, Las iiela, &e. ; tlui most northern of these districts was Sewistan ; there is no * 
“ difiiculty in identifying the Kandahar districts, but miudi and very careful local 
“ inquiry will be requiriMi b(!fore all the Perom, Panjmid, and Setoislau mahals can 
“ be pnyperly fixed." 

In this Mr. Duke is quite correct, for he has mistaken the meaning of the, Tersian 
advi'rb bernn, for a prop(‘i* name “ Perom ”! Th(‘n; was a mahdll or district of the 
Multan and also one in the ««&«//- of Lahor, known as Beni n-i-Panj -Nad, or 

Panj-Al), that is to say, llxtra l.’auj-Nad or Panj-Ah, which referred to districts on 
the Indus, but, h(‘yond or without the area embraced within ihe, Jive rivers or Panj-Ab 
or Panj-Nad, as mentioned l){d'()r(^ in this work and farther on, and will be rcf(;rred 
to again in the a(;count of the Baluchis of Sind and Multan. 

Mr. Duke then gives a translation made for him, he says, after he had “ in vain 
** sought for an Pnglish copy of the Ain Akbari,” of tin; “Sub-districts in tlic 
“ District of Scwista,n of the Tatta Province of Hind [sic. Sind r'J in Akliar’s time, 

“ A.D. 1581 and among what, he calls the “ old names” is “ Sewistan.” To this 
he adds that it is “ the modern Siwi.l Talli, Mai, &c. gives the revenue as 30, 39, 732 
dams; (urns them into “'rabreezi rupees, ”§ never current in these parts, nor in 
Akbar Badshiih’s revenue syslrau of ac<;ounts, and, after that, into Company’s riipis. 
Then he says r<'garding the whole of the revenue accounts : — “ 1 do not (.hiiik that the 
“ idea should be eiitcrtaim'd t hat t.he large sums put down in these statements were 
“ even collected; they arc; chielly of value a^ indicating the amounts whi<?h a complete 
“ administrative syst(nn might have lioped to secure.” Consequently, Mr. Duke 
would lead us to suppose that that most elaborate administrative .system of Akbar 
Biidshah recorded in the A'iu-i- Akbari, “ only indicated the amounts which a com- 
** pletc administrative systcmi miglil have hoped to sec^iref^ but W'oknow that it was a 
most com|)lete and ^^^ficicnt one, and the system followed in subsequent reigns. 

The following is Air. Duke’s li.st of the parganahs\ of the sarknr of Siw-istan, 


• EI])liinntoiic, iillli<)ii"lj i)firtly ill <'rrrir, (.Iocs not cjiiry “ Sowistmi ” to Siwi mid into tlio country of tlio 
i^ai TU, 'rnn'n, jiml Kiliinln I Ic incliKlca iti if paH, of Saiil-wari and Jalihi-v/aii, and, in his map, 

lie lias “ Cnfchce, or Guftriawa Cntvh nr Srpnx'csfann^' marked over the tract ol* country cxtcridiiig from 
his.‘‘Kolanti Nusscer,” as I'ar as his Kisinore [Kashin urj and Kin on the Indus, but, snufJi of Dadliar. 

> j* Mr. U. Hrucp’s ‘‘ T!ct>ort,” (piotcd by Mfi(;( Ji;e;j;or. 

{ -If “ Siwi ’’ and “ Sewistan ” ivtcr to tlie sanit! place, how comes it that Mr. Duke writes one Si andf&e ■ 
other tSe ? if they are the saint*, they should both be either Sewi and Sewistan or Siwi and Siwifttan, Along. v 
with his ‘‘ lieport ” he ^ives a map, and in that it is Seivestaji ; so the name has been written by 
/AmMliiferent ways. 

§ Even ill tbii Kandahar provinct*, much less in the Ikikhar mrkar of Multjln,of which Siwi was one maMU 
at tin* period in tjneslion, “ Tnhrcezj rupees'' were unknown, and not current. Abu-l-Fazl, under KandaMr, 
Ei^^htt'en dwdrs they call one toman, and every toman equals H(K) darns,'' which, at 40 dams to the 
the fixed equivalent throiij^hoiit the cm pins makes exactly one toman. toman of KJmras&Oi'Mie 

also says, “ is ecjual to :]0 rwp//?, and the of ’Irak to 40 rupiV’ .... ‘‘ Grains, hemes, .e|C^ 

chiefly ctnuputi il by the khar-iodr, which is equal to 40 manns of Kantiahar, which are equal to IQ JSfeOjMii <if . 
“Hindustan.” Mr. Duke’s estimate therefore of the revenue of IJandahar contained in his . 

wong. ^ 

11 And applicable to all the rest of the empire, pcrluips ? . . ; 

% It may be notiei'il here, that, in tlie Thathah province to which Si'WMst^n belonged, the 
are always tennetl pargana'hs^ while, in the Bakliar sarkdr of Multip, and Other sarkdrs^ they are called 
niahaHs. • / 
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and it will be observed that the name of Siwi, which he supposes it to mean, does not 
occur therein, for the reason presently to be explained ; — . 


“ Sub-districts in the District of Seunstan of the Tatta Province of Kind [sic] 

in Akbar's lime, A.D. 1681. 


Old Names. 

Present Names. 

1 

1 

Mahal. 


Fatar. 


1 — j 


Baglibanau 

Ruvrrty as.-^erts that in Ibc old days there 




were two Btighs in tho Sewistan plain ;* 

o 



oiKi of tlioiii is alnio.st certainly tho present 




Ba^h on the Nari. 

Ph 


Butcu 

ISIitri. 



Bo.sikan. 


•2 


Junjcli 

The ])ro.sorit Khctran country.f 

S 


Kliat 

The Quat-Mandui valley with, in all pro- 




bability, Sangaij.J 

s 


'Sewistan § 

The modern Siiwi*|j Talli, Mai., 


i 

1 

Kalian 

T boliovo that this is not tho Kalian in the 




Mnrri liills, wliicli place has only recently 

o 



accpiired that name, but tlie country alon" 

a 

d) 



tin; Bolan river (pure .suvini.se). 

r/' 


Lakliawat 

The rod counlry; this is the old iinmo for 




tli(‘ Bu;»hli country, whieh is ealloti al.so 

'rt 



tlic red mountain; it prohahiy iiiohidod 

1 



tho Kalian, Makhmar, and Philawar valleys. 




also tho llassaii plain. 

t-j 



Remarks. 


i do nut think that, thu idea should bo 
that tin* larj^e sums put 
down ill these .vtiiteiifeiits wtTo oven 
eolleeted ; they of value as 

indicating tlie aniuunts wliieh a com- 
|>l«‘te adniinistrativi* system miglithavo 
liojied to secure.” 


I will now give a list oP the pargandhs the Sixv-isl/ui sarhir of the Thathah 
provm(! 0 , as given in the A’in-i-A.kbari as they appear in diHorent trustworthy 
copies, and in JJlochmann’s printed text, with the names correctly transliterated. 


SahkAr of Siw-istan* 

“Nine pargana’Iis. — 1, Patar 2, Ihighbanan [sornetimes written Bslghwanan, ‘6 ’ 
and ‘m;’ being interchangeable]; 3, .Batan or Patan [sometimes written without 
points, and also with ‘tZ’ for ‘Z’]; 4, Bubakau, which in some copies of the 
original is Avritten without points; 5, Chanijab** [the three points of the ^ having 
been run into one thus — ^ — it looks like .lanijah] ; (5, Kbit or Khit-pur [Sindis write it 
Khito] ; 7, Siw-istAn-IIawkIjI : here there is a strong fortress ; 8, Gahari [written in 
MSS. [the first letter standing for * Zir’ or ‘ ; and 9, Lakbha-wat.” 


• I said nothing as to “ Sewistan plain.” 

t The fallacy, as well as the impossibility of which I have aln»dy pointed out. 

J Another proof, were any wanting, to show that Kbit or Khit-pur is not “ the Quat-Mandai valley with 
“ Sangan, &c.,” is manifest from Abd-l-Fazl’s description of the extent of tho Multan .SaAaA iKiforo Thathidi. 
■wi^ annexed to it, os extending in breadth from Khit or Khit-piir to Jasal-inir, thus showing that Khit-pifir ; 
pf the Siw-ist^ narkdr, in which Siwi was' not included, lug nearest U) the Multan territory, where the two 
.pwvinces joined in that direction, pr, in other words, to the westward of tho sarkdr of liakliar of tho Multda 
^ ‘ ^ibdh. See also pages 559 to 562. 

§ On the very first page of his “ Report,” Mr, Duko. mentions Masson, and says “ he is usually wonderfully 
“ wsdorate;” and immediately under say.s that Hasson next “ mentions, that, in Akljar’s time Sewistan inebtded 

Jhakacan a 7 id Sarawan; and that Kalat furniehed quotas of troops hut paid no revenue.” Masson 
certainly says so, and in this he is certainly wrong, as I'shall presently show, but ho never said Siw-istin was’ 
Siwi, not Siwi Siw-istan. . 

>1rke^. names, Jahla-wan and Sara-wdn, are comparatively modern, and are Baluch names. Tho district 
KaUt-i-Nichdrah wna a of fjfan^hdr in Akbar Badslnih’s time, aifd long before that.. If 

cai^hca^litily ho said to have furnisbfd quotas of *' troops,” but it was assessed os liable to furnish 500 horse' 
apAl^ wt for “ witZttia purp^9.>* 

1 modern Sewi" I shall yjjre^ntly show from history that it is mentioned nearly seven hundred yeerti 
iiiSnsf, and Siw-istan likevriai, end as totally distinct from each other. 

f ' The Sindis appear to pronounM^this word Pdtr. ■ 

This is in no wiw connehted.^th tho “ jajah ” territory referred to in the Qiareh of Prince Muhammad-i* 
Ddrd'Shukoh, wMch 1 have eiaoh l^n able to identify with tho“Chatcza” of Messrs. Steel and Crowther, 
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This LaTckhii-wat pargana'h, the name of which is evidently connected with that of 
the Lakhln range, and which Mr, Duke has removed some two hundred and fifty miles 
farther to the north-eail|lay neai*, and in, the hills immodiately^outh-south-east of the 
Siw-istsln Uawcli or Sihwan pargana'h, and the Manchhur Lake, and west of the town 
of Lakhhi, noAV a railway station on the way to Sihwfm from Kotri, and on the other 
side of the Indus, east of Lakhln, the river liaving cncroacdied many miles westward 
since Akbav Bsidsliali’s time. In former times, about two hundred years since, it was 
farmed by one of tln^ ancestors of the Lati or Ivalhorah rulers of Sind,* an account of 
whom I have given farther on. The amount of revenue yielded by the Siw-istdn 
pargana'hs is a ))iattcr of no consequence Avith regard to their geographical 
situation, but 1 may mention that that of Lakhha-Avat Avas the loAvcst in the whole 
sarkdr. 


Thou, out of the Viu’ious sarkars of the mhah of Multan, Mr. Duke gives the names 
of one sarkdr, AvlnVdi is not the one required hero, and whicdi I shall refer to again 
presently; while the .sv/rAvir AA'hich contains the places required appears not to have 
been found by the Natm^ Assistant Agent, Ganpat llai, AvhomMr. Duke states assisted 
him in searching the “Ain Akbari.” 

It is only by comparing the accounts of the northern-most of the Siw- 


istdn sarkdr of the 'rhaihab provineci, along 


Avith the southern and Avestern makdlls of 


the Bakhar sarkdr of the Snfjah of Multdu, I hat tin; situation of tlui places sought 
after can be realized and understood ; and it is unfortunate for Mr. Luke’s iden- 


tifications, that the Native Assistant did 


not mention to him, that, before 


the 


Avord Siw-istdn, Avhich JMr. Duk(! forthwilli proceeds to identify as “the modern SoAvi, 
“ Talli, Mai, &c.,” in every copy of the A’in-i-Akhari, occurs tbe word liatoel/," and 
that aft(T SiAV-istdu came the words, “ it has a strong fortress.” lie then would have 
found that tin; jjlata? lA^hared to under the name of Siw-istdn, and giving name to 
j the AAdiole sarkdr, is the prc'sent 8ihwdn on the fudus, Avhich Avas always called 
Siw-istdn, but never “ Seiol," centuries before the time of Akbar Badshdh,* and that 
it docs not ref(;r to SiAvi or Sihi at all.f 'J’hat mahdll (Siwi), under the revenue 
system laid down in the A’in-i-Akhari or “ Jlegulations of Akbar,” Avas not included 
in the Siw-istdn sarkdr of Thatliah, cons(!quently, Mr. Duke’s surmises and iden- 
tifi(!ations, amount of revenue, and the like, fall to the ground. If the A’in-i-Akbari 
is (vxamined in that part containing an account of the Bakhar sarkdr of the Multan 
mhah, it will ])c found that SiAvi Avas one of the tAvclvc mahdlls constituting that 


Tneiitioin‘<I nl. |)jig(* 5 l 7 , wliicli i?, (’Orrn'lly, (JhntsaJj. The above is a parfjana'h of th(i Siw-ist/m of 

Tlmtbab, wliilr. I’liatsah lirs north of tli(i Ihikliar sar/tar Avliicli scjiaraltd ihc Siw-i.st/in mrkdr 1*10111 tin* iiioun- 
tain Inifl.s foniiin^ the .'snntliGrn pail, ol'llio Afg- 1 ianisl:tn. See o 02 . 

In (h scribiiij;' Ivoli, llu* vilialcil form of Koh, wliidi is flu* oqnivjilont of Piis’lito Gliar, and which, its incn- 
lioncd 111 page liiis been turned into “tho inounfainsol’ (Jhor” by tliosn ignorant of the fact, il is said by the 
native liistorians ta rvlenffy nn the south, as far ns the kashfCh or town of Siwi, hut Mr. Duke, in Jus “ Keport,” 
and tlio map which jitM-onipimit^s it, removes his “ Se^istiin into Koh ! 

* Wat, in Laklili;i.-wat, is <‘vidcntly llic Sanskrit wat used in composition as a contraction of AVat, ‘‘a road,’’ 
liigliway,” 

Major-General MalcoJni Ji. Jlaig, of tlio Komhay Stalf Corps, and formerly of tlie 5th Kogiiiient N.L.I., 
wlio served many years in lliis part of i^ind in tlic Hcvcniic SurA'fjy, and latterly as the head of* tlio Department 
in Sind, and avIio, on two several occasions, si'ttlcd the revenue of this part of Sind which formed the sarkdr of 
Siw-istiiii, tells me, that it was .Mian Nasir, Kalhorah, who fanned the revenues of the Lakhha-wat 
’ parfftina^h, 

1 This Mian, or Shaikh, Nasir, tlie Lati or Kalhorah, was the father of Din Miihiimraad, tlie rebel, who was 
])Ut to death by order of Ih-ince, Miilnimmad, >lu’iz/,-ud-l)in, Si'ibab-dar of Mnltiin and of Thatliah in 1113 H, 
(1702 A.J).), and of Yar Mnhaimnad, ihc first of th<‘ family Avho obtained a manmh and ihc title of Khuda Yar 
Khan from the Mughal Governnieut, See my account of the Latis or Kalhorahs farther on. 

Accoiafing to General Haig, Chani jah lay opposite the present A of Dadu, and now forms part of the 

IMora ua allukah. Kbit or Khit-pur, whiidi, in alt probability, is the Sindi Khito, lay immediately south of it 
on the opposite side of the Indus, as it now flows, ami north-cast of Sihwiin. Bnhak or Biibakan is still a 
par if ana' h in tbe Manchur lands, south of tJie lake of that name. 

The old names have bcon lost 01 ^ nearly so, or died out, because the Lat.is or Kalhorahs and thelYd-piirs gave 
their own names to places. 

t Elliot (in his “ Indian Historians,” vol. 1st, page 3S(>) says, respecting the town of ‘‘ Siwistan ” (that is 
Siw-istfin), umlrr the dynasty, “tliat Sihwan on the Indus is here alluded to,” adding, that, “the town of 
“ Sebi, or Sibi, and the province of Siwistan [hiMv. be falls into the same error as others on the mere 
“ nuthoritij of an incorrect, map ; and to try anrl make a difl[*ej enee«be.twecn the two, writes the town Siwistdn 
and the province Siwistdn], arc the constant source of confusion and mistake [irne, as he has just 
“ proved], whenever iln^ name occurs ; insomuch, that it is sometimes difficult, as in the passages |jero quoted, 
“ to determine positively which place is indicated. This perplexity is not diminished by the fact of the large 
“ province of Sistan, or SijiijtefH ^ihg not very remote.” 

'.rhi're is no difficulty if we merely go by history and Abd-l-^a^l’s clear definitions uni 

descriptions, and do not jump at conclusions. 
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sarkdr^ ami tliat it never, at any time, formed part of the Siw-istan sarkdr of the 
province of Thatliali. Moreover, it was the only mahdll inhabited by Afghans.* * * § 
These were of the Panjf tribe chiefly, who were rated at uOO lioisemon ai\d 1,500 foot 
for militia purposes. Siwi paid 13 lakhs, 81 thousand, 030 diims as rcn-cmuc, but 
noth lug in kind, as the Xandaluir mahdlls paid. Tin's sum, at the rate laid down 
in the A’iu-i-Akhari of forty dams to the rupt, is equal to just. 3‘l',548 i-Hpis ami a 
fraction. All these facts I mentioned at Jjage 21 of these “ Notcis,” hut Mr. Didcc 
thought he knew bc'tter.f The result is that he has turned tin? Avhole tract of 
<;ountry, from the break in the Lakhlii range near P-ani Kot (“ Eiini ka Kot ” of the 
maps), a litthj .south-west of Sann on the bank of the Indus, extending about one 
hundred and eighty live miles north, and between sevejity-liv<! and eighty miles from 
east to west in its broadcast part (b(?forc tin; main I)ranch of the Indus encroafdicd 
westwards), imduding the present Siliwan and Mehar Deputy Colhudoratcs, and very 
probably tln^ Avestern-most part, lying nearest the mountains, or about a quarter of 
the jjrescnt Liii-kanah Deputy Colloetorate (about, one; lift.h of iln; whole of Sind as 
at present (ionstituhal), into the small wWat// or district of Siwi, bt!cau.se some one, 
unaequainttul Avith the geography of the country, in compiling a map, some 
fifty or sixty years ago, Avrote “ SoAvistan ” in the wrong place. 'riicn, in order 
that the- parf/ana'h of Siw-istan IJawcU, nearly the cxti’t'im^ soutlnnu district of 
the Avhole, namely SiliAvaii on Hu; Indus, might, lit, ijito I.Ik; th(!ory that it is 
“ the modern Scaau, 'falli, INial, <fec.,’’ Mr. Duke removed the A\diole sat'kar or j)rovince 
tAAm hundred and tifty niiles to the north ! J 

According to the A’in-i-Akbari of Alni-1-Fazl,§ the ancient boundaries of Sind and 
Multan before his tinn^ appear to have b(;en much the saiiK! as is described thenn'u. 
Ahu-l-Fa/l says, “ Before Thathah AA'as added to the snfmh of Multan, it (Multan) 
extondcMl in length from Piniz-piir [on the present Sutlaj] /o Siw-istan, four hundred 
and thrcMj kuroh, and, in breadth, from Khit-piirH to .lasal-mir, om; hundred and 
tvventy-six kuroh. After Tliathah was add<;d tlununinto it extended to Kich^j and 
Mukran, a distance of six hundred and sixty kuroh**. Oji the east it. adjoined t he 
sarkdr of Sahrind, on the. north i’es’lniAvar, on the .south the snhuh of Aj-mir, and on 
the Avest, Kich and Mukran, Avhich tract of country, in early tijiu's, formed part of, or 
AA^as included in, Sind. f t “ l*\)r convenience sake,” Alni-l-Pazl say.s, “ they,” Multdn 

and That hah “arc separahdy entered and described The Multan 

“ consi.stcd of three sarkdrs, JMultan [))roper], Dibal-piir, and Eakhar, eontaining 
“ eighty-eight p«yy/fl!«rt7/s That hah uoav forms the fourth sarkdr^X of the 


* iiho 5(>1. 

-j- II(‘ iilso tins ti ibc oi' Panni Pathaii.s,” as 1 id styl(‘s IIkmi), assessed, in Akbar Badsliali’s i«.‘igii, 

a! 2,000 iniMi liable to do militia duly, to be ** then evidently a small iininad tribe ” ! 

■j; At page loS ol' iiis‘" Keport," |>:ira. Im liring.s Thal-(’lmliali into biR“ SewisUin,” whereas (lie.y w^ re 
included in the territory <d* J)oki er Dogi, which was a ninf/tH. of the. province of Kaudahar, according to the 
A’in-i-Akhari. So iinxitms docs ^Ir. Duke appear in Iiis “ Hcporl, ” to make out Siwi to he. apart of Sind, 
having mistaken Siw-istan for it, that lie (piotes KIphinstone to fonlinn his stiitenn.‘nl.s, hut (|notes him 
ittcorrreth/ after all* Tie says, *• Klphinstono c.xpressly .states; ‘The eiglibnai pj-oN imes where Hakims 
“‘reside are Herat, Furrah, Ktiiidahar, Gliazni, Kabul, Ihiimxhan, and ( ilioreliand, thdialahaii, fjUglnnan, 
“ ‘ Posliawur, Dem Ismail Khan, Dcia (ihazi Khan, Shikarpore, Smree Sind (uiidei-lining Seewet*), Kashmir, 
“ ‘ OliMch, Hazara, Lya, and Mooltan.’ ” 

Instead of this, Elphinstone (wliich sec) has, ‘SShikarpore, Sctiwet*, Siiul, irifh a vontmn hrlwccH the 

two words, and not “ Scewee Siml.” 

The compiler of a “ (Gazetteer of Sind,” referred to farther on, ha.s alsi> made a graven mislake respecting 
Siwi, but, after another fashion. He tolls his readers (p. 31) that “Siwi (Sehi), in 1711, com|n i.sed Sliikiirpur 
“andSukkur”! 

§ Ahii-l-Fazl’s account of the Khan-i-Klianau’s iwlvance fi-oin Bakhar, where his foreirs were eoii- 
centrated, again.st Siud, that is, the territory of Mii/a Jaiil Beg, wlion it was finally annexed, says : — “The 
“ Khfin-i-Kliatiaii hastened to invest Siliwaii, and after a few days succeeded in capluring it. A part of this 
“ territory [he refers to Jani Beg’s whole territory, including Lower Sind : Upiier Sind had been annexed long 
“ before] is called Si w-istdu, and this fortrc.S3 [Sihwan] was the residence of the ruler.” 

1| See note *, page 55(5. , 

^ The above is the way in which the word is spelt, in the original, ; hut, as stateil several times 
before, in MSS., the three points of the ^ are apt to be run into one in writing, and thus the letter becomes 
mistaken for when it would become Kij or Kej. In Blochinann’s edition of the text it is sometimes ( 
without any ^ times with an additional a Both ways are misprints, or incorrect readings. 

on a correct map, it wdll soon be seen in which direction 

. . ->■ '.G/v'--/- ■ 

v ow . ... called, for eonveniene^rl^i^lWbtli A'«rWr of the Multdn 

siilahf in the A’in-1-A£bari, and is divided intp five sarkdrs, containing fihy-Mii pa^ghna'hs. 

11415: O 


** If any i>ne will take the trouble to calculate this 
most of the pargana^hs of the Siw-istan sarkdr lay, 
tt See page 18, note •* 

^ t Instead of stvlinfiT Thathali 
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“ MulUn siibah, but, formerly, for a long period of time, it was a separate country. 
“ It now forms a portion of the empire, and extends from Bakliar [the boundary of 
“ that sarkdr he means] to Kich and Mukriin, a distance of two hundred and iifty- 
“ seven kuroh in length; and in breadth {in one direction] from tlio kasha' h or town 
“ of Budin to the bamlnr or port of Ltlhari, one hundred kuroh ; and, in another 
“ direction, from tlie kasba'h or town of Chaiido,* * * § one of the dependencies of Bakliar, 
“ to Bikanir, sixty kui'oh. It [the Thathah t(‘rritory, of which Siw-istan was the 
“ northorn-raost mrkdv] has Siioi on the north,^ the salt sea on the south, Gujarat 
“ on the east, and Ki(!h and Mukran on tin? west.” Consequently, Siwt was not 
included within it any more than was Gujarat or the salt sea ; and, moreov(!r, he says 
in another place;, that “between Bakhar and Siwi there is a great daslit” which word 
is c<|uivalent to the sahrd and baydbda of the early ’Arab geographers, the of tlie 
Sindis and Baluchis, and that of the Panj-ahis, in which, “for a period of tlu*ee 
“ months, during the hot season, the samdui hlows.”| 

In another place, describing the boundaries of the sarkdr of Kandahar, at that 
time forming a part of the mbah of Kabul, tlic sann; author says, “ It extends in 
“ breadth from Sind to Farsih. It has Siwi on the south, Farah on the west, and 
“ Kabul and Ghayiniu between east and north.” Can anything bo clearer than 
this, that the little distinct of Siwi does not refer to Siw-istan, of the province of 
Thathah ? 

D(;s(;ribing the mountain ranges, Abu-I-J<\azl continues, “ On the north, the mountains 
“ separate into sev(!ra.l branches. § One stretches away towards Kandahar ; another 
“ from the ocean to the kasha' hw towni of Koh-bar,|| which [branch] th(;y call lliim- 
“ Gir [Gir or Giri, the Sanskrit for a mountain], te.rminates at Siw-istan [that is, on 
“ the Indus near the Siw-istan Haweli or Sihwan], and there they call it the Lakhbi 
“ rang(; and from the descriptions given of it, or at least of many [lai'ts of it, it 
I’escmbles what f have dcs(!ribed in the First S(;ction, and in other phua^s in lhi\s(; 
“ Notes,’’ as the Koh-i-Surkh or Bed Mountains of ’lYiiziks, the Sor or Stir Ghar of 
Afghans, the llata Boh of Baluchis, and Bata Pahar of ilindiis and Panj-abis. 
“ A large Haliich tribe is located therein. Avboin they styh' Kalmati, consisting of 
“ 20,000 families, among Avhom are 1,000 horsemen. An exeidleiit bnual of camels is 
“ produced here. Another branch [of tlie mountains] extends from Sihwdn** * * §§ to Siwi, 
“ and that is known as tho Kahtari f range, and is the dwelling-place of tin; trilx; of 
“ Nuh-mardi Babich i.s,J| who must(;r 300 hors(;m(;n and 7,000 foot. Below this 

again is anoth(;r trilx; of Babu;h, ivho are known by th(; name of Zihri,§§ [uum- 


* Alsri ctillc'd Cliiiiidu-kali. 

•f Giinj-ilwali (n' it must be rccolloctc'd, is called a dopendency of Siwi, like as Lalin was. I. 

iiavt before mentioiH'd t hat tli(! western <|Uiirter of the present Ldr-kdiiidi district was included in Siw-istan, 
ami it was in thi- direction that it ajiproBched nean*st to the dependencies of Siwi and the Kachchh of 
Gaud- a wall. 

;j; This desert plain whieii bounded tills (?xtreme northern part of Siw-istan provinet? in tin's direction, and 
separated it I'roni Siwi and its ilepcndeneie.s, is known to the people of this part as “ Iho JVfasson 

e.rossed it in ^oiii;; I'rom Bha”; to llujaii with a k([filah, lie says there was danger in erossinfi; this belt of 
desert from preilatory bsnids from the hills to the north, and that it is soiiietimes <adled the ‘‘Daslit liedari 
and that its name “ Ih'dari/' fir “ vi^ilanee/Nmplies as inueh, eUh What is meant is Dasht-i-Hedari, tlie 
bitter word beiii;: tlie IVrsiaii for “ wakefuItK’ss,’' ‘‘ watchful ness,” “sleeplessness,” et(h It will be found 
mentioned ai^ain firlhm- on, in the extracts from IMir Ma’siim’s history. 

It appears in IIk^ late.st map of this part ( ISS2), under the strmiije name of Bedar Desert.^' The 

compiler of tiu? maj) eoiihl M-arcely liave known the .siginficatiou of dasht ; for, as the words now tilAiui, they 
i.'ioaii J)es(rrl Uvdar Desert.'' ‘ , 

§ He hero ri fers to that part oftlie Kandaluir sarkdr near Kwata’h or Shal. 

!} In one copy Koh-Mar. 

% In some copies tlie wonl is Kalmani, one point oftlie “ t ” bein^ wantiji]^, or the two jioints run into one 
which make “ ?/.” Kiiliiiitti, liowc’vej-, is eoiTeet. 'rh(»y are a well known tribe, and were located here long 
l)efori‘ Abu-l-Fazl wrote, and yet Masson, and those wlio follosv him, ))iesume to say that they have “ migrated 
“to this part from Sind.” These Kahnatis are still independent. 

' * In one MS. written Siwtlii : the “/i ” in such Mords is often left out in MSS., particularly by foreigners. 

ft Kat’har in Hindi signifies a svooden cage in wliu-h wild beasts an* kept. It is the “ Kheerthur'' of tho 
Siini Re\emje Survey maps. In that of Upper Sind it is stated, tlial this is the eastern name, ami that the 
western <lesiguation is “ Karoihur or Kurroo Mountains.” , Tl is also remarked therein, that, “ Wherever the 
“ rush of the stream has divided these mountains of mml,” n'ferring to the second and tliird ranges, “ the bright 
“ colours of stiiita of fuller’s earth, in mingled line of blue, yellow', ri?d, and grey, contrast pleasantly with the 
“ prevailing dull red eoloiir of these hills.” • 

Xt Written in the original, hut Elliot, in Vol. L of his “ Historians of India,” has Nahmriit, tiiniir^ 

the ‘w/’* into “ ii.” The Tarikh-i-Tdhiri, however, has Nuh-mardi, as above. Those, arci Pottinger’s 
“ JVoomrevs,'" and Tod’s “ Noomrics (the foxes).” See the account of the l^atis or Kalllorahs^Tarther on. 

§§ 'riu‘ place, now known as Zihri, which is the name of a tribe only, is, doubtless, the Site, jOSMt exactly 
agrees, of Kanda’il. Tlic red and wdiite conipnet limestone of’ the detached hill on ¥diich situated is 

also romarkable. 
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beriiig] 1,000 persons.* An (excellent breed of horses is Incd here. Inhere is 
“ another range, one extremity ol* Avhieli adjoins Kieli, and tlui otlu'r tin? Kalnnitf 
‘‘ people [i.e.y the moufitaiji tracd in wliicli^ they are loeat(Ml], and that range they 
call K^rah.f It is the dAvclling-placc of 1,000 Baliich.” 

further, Abii-1-Fazl states, tliat:, “towards the north, froin Ihe coniines ol* richclihj 
down as far asThathah [w(\stwards], arc loTty inoimlains Avliich are called Khara,§ in 
“ which d>vell the nfus of JialiicJi, tribe upon trib(\” 

Let us now, for the sake of comparison, take liie twelve mff/jdlls of tlie Ihikhar 
sarkd}% remembering at tlu^ saiiK' time, tliat, since Ahu-l-Fa/l wrote, the coui'se of the 
Indus, as Avell as the courses of tlic Panj-ah rivers, hav(^ cojitimied to alter vc-ry 
considerahly, as Avas tlu^ case before his day.]! The utahdlh lying on the Indus, witii 
throe exceptions, Avhieh arc^ somewliat doubtful, are ('asily recognized by persons 
atjquainted Avith IVlullan, Upper Sind, and tlie BaliaAval-piir tcMTitory, and llu^ former 
history of these parts. The maltulls Avc^st of tlu^ Indus belonging to tlie llakhar .sY/>'Avie 
are, — ( 1 ) Sanghar, the northern half of tlio present distried- ((('peiuhMit on the Dcn'a’h 
of Ohdzi Klnvn;^f for, at this period, and for many years after, that lown was not in 
existence; (2) Jatu-i, the southern half of the same district, as far south as tin? 
Clmchar Pass, including the pr('S('ut Dajal and Harand, and a small portion of 
the present iiahavvaUpiir state, east of tlie present conrsii of the Indus, and Avest 
of Uehchh-i-Sharif ; ( 3 ) Fatli-piir (1) Siwi ;ti ( 5 ) Bakhar; (()) Cliandn-kah. 

Chandu-kah embraced thrc'O fourthsJJ of the present Lar-kanah Collcvdorah- of Upper 
Sind, Ix'sides more farther east, Ixdore the Indus encroacluMl (‘.onsiderahly westAvards 
in late.r times, anil the Xoli Shahrah UioUdkah of I lie Sliikar-piir (kxlk'cforah'. li- 
exteiuh'd Avestwards from tlu; hanks of the I ndns, Avas tin' soiitln'ni-most mahdll 
th(5 Bakhar mrknr of the Multan Hdhah Avest of the Indus, and sc^parated that sarkdr 
from th(‘. VV'jchoIo nv Inw>isl:lri sarkdr dependent on Thathah. ITow then is it possil)lc 
for Si\v-ist;in sarkdr to Ix^ Siwi, which lies two liundred and lifty miles IVirllnM’ north*? 

Tlie three tlu; exact situation of Avhich is doubtful, ixw, — ( 7 ) Karkari, also 

Avritfen Kahkari, and Ivakari, Avhich since “'A'” and “-7” an' writlon precisely in ilu? 
same Avay in Persian MSS,, niay he Garguri ()r Gargiiari, or tlui like; (8) Ivaliirah- 
Gagan, wdiich may he Avritten Kahi rail- Iva lean for tluj sanu^ reason, and is Avrittmi in 
other ways; and ( 9 ) Gahjauah or Kahjanah. Prom tlui fact, hoAAa'V('r, that Chandn- 
kali, Dar-Bekih (10)§§ and Karkari, IHj as Alir Ma’sum, tin' Sayyid historian of Sind, 


* Hero the word is /ids, which uirnus “ n person,*' nnd not //uz/fA ^ mail,*" or /thfina/t, rainily," or “ hous<^ 
hold,” ns in otlior phices. AFiisson, in one plaer*, stylos tln'in “ lir/dii'flsy 

I The Koli-i-Karan of tin* “ Kitah-i-Masalik wii Mannilik.” 

:1: Tlioro is a Pchchli sonu* miles norih of Jacoh-abiUl, hut ihat on llu‘- Panj-Nad, in llio presi-nl. nalui w'll-pnr 
State, is meatit liere. 

§ Which in Persian or Taj/ik means hard stone. 

|| Yet people expect to find the places inenlioned in the eanipnigns of Ali*xand(*r in the very sann* positirms 
on its. ever, changing lianks. 

^ The Derail of Gliazi Khan, and the tei ritory dependent on it, eontiimed to form a jiortion of tJ»e Mnkan 
province down to tlui annexation of the P:jnj-Ah in iSdO. 

About tliirt(‘en or fourteen iriih's westol tln^jnnetion oFlIu* I’anpAli, or Paiij-Nad, or I'lvi.* Ibv< i‘s, ernl a 
long way above the junction of the Panj-Ab or Panj-Nad with the Indus. 

tt In another place Abn-1-Fazl says that. (4anj-ahah, as he always Avriles it, and ne\er Gand-abah, is 
“ a dependency of Siwi.” 

fj As before stated, f believe the extreme, western quarter of the presmit l/ir-kanah dislriei, nearest tin- 
western mountains, belonged to Siw-istan sarhtfr in those days, and not to that of Hakhar. 

§§ Words terminating in htUi-witkhtafi, Sindis a[)pcar to ehaiigc into inm-urnnj/nU in iln*ir diuleet, 
thus Ljlr-kano for L:ir-kimah, and Kahiro for Kahirah, and th(*y would rail l)a.r-lh*lah l^ar-lM-lo, and IkdneL 
Haloeh. 'riiere is a “ Dar-'B«*lo ” ahc)nt^41 miles N.N.K. of Sihwan, on tin' cast side of llu» Indus, Imt tlii-^: eaf; 
scarcely be connected with the name of the muhoU of Dar-lAelali of the Uakhar stirluir of AI nil an stthtih^ whii'li 
never, 1 believe, extended so far to the south. Moreover, the Indus, it inii'^t lx; reinernlien d, at ll.e pei i<id in 
question, in this part of its course, Howial farther to the east. 

III! More r(‘.sp(‘(*liiig this name will be found farther on. 

Major-General M. R. Haig, previously referred to, tells me that th(*re is a pnrfjamCh in fin* present Khair- 
piir territory of Upper Sind — ’Ali Murad Khan, Tal-pur's territory — imrtiediately north of the Kandi.iro 
ia'ntlukah, in our territory, named Gfighri, and Jxm'^ incliin*d to think that it iiniy refer to the. Karkari mah lU, 
or pargamCh^ as the Sayyid, Mir Ma’suin, writes it. 

ill ordinary Persian writing, as already mentioned above, tlie lettcjr stands for as well, and the word 
bcrc refeiTcd to might be meant for Garkari, Gargari, or Karguri, as well as Karkari, but, in the A*in-i-Akl.arj, 
Abu-1-Fazl, when ’ is meant, makes the rfilierence by putting the additional mark to the leitm* 

Mir Mas’fun, however, who Iield the maMll^ or a portion of it, as a free grant, writes it plainly > K, which 

* # ■ 1 y 

is veiy different from but then, he make* no difference between cl/ and c/ 

With re^rd* to Itahiyfih Gagan or Kakan, the same theory applies. It inay be Kakan, Gakan, Kagan, or 
GAgan. Haig think* Gdgan may be meant, but, a* the word stands in the original Persian MSS., the 

ordinary way ^reaciiliig it, since it is not spodlaliy marked, would be as I have rendered it in the text above. ; 
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writes the latter name, were conferred upon him in jd~gir by Akbar Bddshdb, as 
related farther on, there can he little doubt that they lay contiguous to or near 
each other, and tliat the two last mentioned lay east of the Indixs. These'^wo, with 
(11) Msithi-lah, and (12) Aror or Alor,* constituted the eastern mtkdlls of the Bakhar 
mrkdr : and, on that side, Mjithi-lah adjoined, on the north, the Cbdrali malidll of the 
district called Benin-i-ranj-Nad, or Extra I’anj-Ab, belonging to the Multan ^uhah. 
Consequently, these east(!rn mahdUs of the sarkdr of Bakhar extending southwards from 
Cbdrah, included all the present llnihi {mil. Bohri) district of Upper Sind as at 
present constituted, and all the western half of the present Khair-piir territory, 
extending eastward as far as the old bed of tin? Uakni or Wahind. 

The positions of .latii-i and Eatl.i-piir being sutfuriently obvious, enables us to lay 
down, Avilh sontc degree of probability, tlui positions of these two doubtful mahdlls 
of Gahjanah or Kahjanah and Kahirah-Gagan or Kakan. The Eath-pur muhdll 
adjoiiu'd Jatii-i on the south, and included the country around the present 
Mithan-Kot and Asiini, and some tracts now on the east bank of tin; Indus. At 
present, from the encroaehinent of the great river Avestwards, the (diicf places in 
those mahdllH, and after which they were nanu'd, namely, Jatu-i and Eatli-piir, lie 
some mil(!s aAvay east of the rivei- bank. 'I'lie Bakhar mahdll of the Bakhar sarkdr 
included all the jnesent Shikur-piir district, less tlu^ Noh-Shahrah ta’aUukah, Avhich, 
as ah'eady stated, Avas included in Chandii-kah. BetAveen this Bakhar >««//«// and that 
of Fath-piir these tAA'o doubtful nuthdlls of Gahjanah or Kahjanah, and Kahirah-Gagan 
or Kakan must have; been situated. At the sanu; lime it must be rcmcndjcred, tliat, 
from near Kashmiir downwards, for .a considesrabh; distance, tlie Indus has rrerded 
some ten miles or moi'c, from Avest to east, its old b(ul being traceable dowinvards some 
seven or eight miles south-west of Ghaus-pur. 

These tAVO doubtful mahdlls must IniA’c exhmded Avestwards as far as Sluili-pur and 
tichchh, north of Khan-Garb or Jaeob-abad, Avherci the Siwi boundary touched them. 


Knliii'ixU occMir.s in tin* njiiucs of .st.‘vcnil pliuvs in Siinl, ns in liUkan Kahirtili, Kaliirali Belo, and (lie like, 
but, althou;fb no incuniii^ can now be assigned to it, no doubt, the incnning was snilicitnitly sign’dicanl. 

Ill a previous note (|j, page ooT), I have rel’erred to wliat Mr. Duke says with rrganl lo Masson’s liavlng 
stated that dahlii-wan and Sara-wan of tlic Baluchistan were includoil in the sar/nir of Siw-istan in Akhar 
Badshilh’s <lays. What led Masyon, in all probability, to imagine that such was tlie ease, was a seeming 
similarity h(*tw('t*n some of tin? names of the small distriet.s or divisions ol* lliose [larts, and some cd’ tin? 
partfana'hs I he »Siw-iMlan sarhnr, Masson, loo, mii.st have takt^n Jiis ini’oiTiiMlion from (jllad win’s very 
imperfect Iranslation of the A'in-i- Akbari. There is a Kalian (but the name is differently .sj tell from that of the 
Mali town, which lias one letter less, and which is a comparatively modern name, about forty-two miles west of 
Ganj-;lbali ; a Hagliwan, or Ibighban, or Baghweinan, or Baghbamin ; foi- it is, and may be, written in those 
dilfercnl ways, ninety miles or more .south-south-west from (biiij-ahah., on the earavan route, lietwoen Kulat-i- 
Nieharnh or Kal;il-i-I5alucli and tin* seaport of Sniu-miani ; aFuth-pur — a eomnion name, lor a tt)wn or village— 
four miles lo the .sontli of ( Janj-abah ; and aPiulin (wJiioli Massson perhap.s mistook for Badin or Batin) west of 
Ghiirginah, Avliieh is, itself, sixty niih?s west-m>rth-we.st of ivalat-i-Nieharah or Kalal-i-Baluch, in tlie mountain 
tracts west of Sara- wan, aiid above two luindriHl miles from the liankB of tin? I mins. 

We are eei taiu of the situation of Putar or P.ltr, and .Bjighhan or Baghbanaii (lla* first word is the Persian 
for a gardener, and the seeoml its [iliiral form) was eerlaiiily near it, if not adjoining it ; for, as mentioned 
farther on, when Mir/:i Shah Mui'ain espou.sed tlie dauglUer of Mir Khalifah, lie assigiu'd the parifand ha of 
Pat,ur or Pati* and Jhiglihan or Baghbanaii to her brother for lii.s .support. Since two pargand hs were 
a.s.sign0d to him, one of which, as we kiunv for certain, was situated on the west hank of IIkj Indu.s, it stands to 
rea.son that the other could not have been one bumlred and twenty or thirty miles away from it on the west, 
with two lofty moinitain ranges inti’rveuiiig, and no direct road loading from one to the other. From Patar 
or P.itr one would have to go a very rouml-about route to reach it, and pass through a. very difficult tract of 
country. Besides all tliis, tlie territory in which tlie Baghbanaii of Jalil;i-wan is situated did not belong to 
Mirza Shdh Husain to bestow. 

As mentioned in the account of Sliiih Beg Khan’s invasion of SiiiJ, he sol out from Siwi and Ganj-abah, 
canic by way of Kath-piir toPalar or Piitr ami Baghbanaii and Kalian, and then moved southwards to Thathah. 
To have moved towards Thathah by the Baghlmuan of dahla-wan, he woulil have gorui a vast distance out 
of bis wav, and have doubled, if not Tieurly ircbletl it, and that route would have taken him through a poor 
and dini(?nlt country; whereas, IVilar or P;itraiid Baglibanau of »Siw-istan were tin; two most populous and pro- 
duct is e y)'// 7 /r/wa ’//4 of the whole sarkdr, ’ Cm tainly, the other Baghbilmin never yielded what that of Siiv-istan 
did, or anything approaidiing .'Ucb an amount. Furtliermore, as relatCMl at page 20, irrigation in i\m pargandh 
of Baghbanaii of Siw-istaii wa.s carried on by im-ans of wells with Persian wheels, worked by camels, while in 
till' other Baghbamin of Jabhi-wiin the cultivation depended chiefly, if nut wholly, upon rain, and does .so to 
this da>’, 

* Toil, in Ids “ Rajast’han,” cliiims having dlscuvirvfl ihis city, wliich every historian who has written on 
Sind, including Abu-l-Fazl, lias distinctly iiientiomMl the situatii^n of. ’J\»d says (Vol, 1, page 42), ‘VI have 
“ tt> claim the di.scow ry nf several ancient capital cities in the north of India .... Alore^ ou the Indus, 

the capital of lla* Sodas,” etc., etc. At page 24.*1 In? has, in a table of dates, “ Final conquest of Siude, and 
“ the name of its <*apital Arore, changtMl to Mansoora^^' under the year 136 to 158 H, This, liktf a good many 
more of such “ di.scovi'i ir.s,” is refuted by the above, seeing that the name was unchanged just nine hundred years , 
after the conquest of 8ind, which took place in 96 H. (714-15 A.D.). Aror or Alor was never called Man§&rab, 
which was situated just two hundred miles farther down the Indus. The situation of Man^drah will be 
found in note page 563. ^ 
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Ghatar or Chatar Bdzilr, a little to the north-west ol* * * § Slulh-pur, being a dependenoy 
of the Siwi mahdll ; while, on the east, they touched the Matln-lali mahdll of Bakhar, 
and the .lJbarah mahdll the district called Beruii-i-Pauj-Nad, before referred to. 

While Patli-piir and Galijanah or Kahjsluah wore the poorest mnhdlls in the Bakhar 
sarkdr, the former yielding but 4 Idkfis, and 87,869 ddtm, and the latter (5 IdkfiSt 
and 45,205 dams. Kahirah-Gagiiu or Ks'ikan stood next to Cli:indn-kah, which, next 
to the mahdll of iiakhar itself, was the most prodiud ivc nMhdll in the sarkdr, the 
assessment of Kahii-ah-Gagan or Kakan being 27 lakhs, and 32,331 dams, or :il)out 
twice as much more than Eath-pur and Galijanali or Kahjanah put together. 

The difficulty with regard to the situation of this latter mahdll is the great amount 
of revenue it paid, but tlienj can be no doubt that the, tracts of conntiy on the Indus, 
adjoining the IJbarah and Matlit-lah niahdlls on fin; w(*st, some of which lands now 
lie on the east bank of the Indus, stndcliing finm Ivashmur and Kin Kot down the 
river, w'(n’c, in former days, mucli more fertile, and much hedter cultivated, than in 
later tinujs. It is ])Ossible that (he Kahirah-Gagan or Kakan niahdll lay lengthways 
along the river, and Gahjanah or Kahjanah on the outside of it, on (Ini Avest, towards 
the desert and the skirts of the lower liills of the Koh-i-Surkh range. If this Avas so, 
the vasl dilference in tlunr revenue may b<! acjcounted for. 

The only mahdll out of the tAV(dve, here mentioned, itdiahiti'd by Afghans Avas Siwi, 
and that, avc Avell know, was inhabited by a portion of the I’arni tribe. Sanghar was 
peopled by Samijahs ; Jatn-f by the Baliich peopU^ of that name; l'’atli-piir by 
Samijahs and Zharijahs; Bakhar by Mahrs and Dihars; Chandn-kah by Chhanahs ; 
Gdrgari or Kavkari hy JVlangrc'rahs ; * Kahirah-Gagan or Kakan by Zharijahs; 
Gahjanah or Kahjanah hy Jamaus;f 'Dar-Bclah hy Bliatis ; Mathi-lah hy Zharijahs 
and Aror or Alor hy Zharijahs. Leaving out the Siwi mahdll, the otlnn* idevcn 
furnished djlGO horsemen, and 9,()00 foot, for militia purposes, or Averc assessed as 
being liable to furnish that number. 

Eurther information respecting these parts will be found in the descriptions of the 
Routes ninety -seven to one hundred. 

After all that is stated in the “ Biluchistan” histories about the “ mighty Chakar 
“ Rind,” that^ “ God-like man,” a p<itty Zamiaddr, in those days dwelling in the 
Chanhat Do-Abah north-(;ast of Multan, Avho is made to “ supporl " Ilumayun 
Badshah, and actually to “ set him upon the Ihrone " of Dihli, it is merely'’ necc.ssary 
to note, that, AA'hcn tluj A’in-i-Akbari Avas written, nearly half a century after, in the 
reign of JIuraayuu Badshdh’s son and liis successor, with the singhi cxc(?j)tion of 
the .latn-is, thercs Avas not another Balfudi clan located in all these extensive districts 
of the Bakhar sarkdr of Multan, from Dadhar and SIavi to the, Indus ; although 
thcr (5 AA'crt; great numbers of tluau located in the tracts cast of the Indus, farther 
north, and parts depcnideut 'on the Dei'a’h of Ismail Khan, extending from Sit-pur§ 
to Dhan-Kot,ll as already nKuitioned, Avhore they had been settletl for mor(^ than a 
century before the “ mighty Chakar Rind”AA'as heard of, and many likewise in the 
extreme south -Avestcirn parts of the sarkdr of Kandahar. 

It is now ne(!cssary to turn again to the SiAV-isti'm sarkdr of tluA Thathah province, 
which adjoiiKul, on the north and east, the; mahdll of tin; Bakhar sarkdr, just 
described. 


* Who cannot bo turned into Kakar Afghans, who dwelt two hundred mihis farther north. 
t Thesf* are, apiMirently, the Jamalis of ^o^^tans, who makes them out to be liuluchis, i»ut Abii-I-Fazl does 
not ; he always mentions Baluchis distinctly, when he refers to people of that race. 

+ The Samijahs and Zharijahs are two of the eight branches of the Yadu (vul. rladoon) Raj-puts, who, for 
the most part, adopted the JMusalman faith at the time that Sind was suhject to the ’Arabs and other 
Miiliammadau rulers. The present Rao of Kaclichh-Bhuj is a /luirijah, and the eliiefii of some other petty 
Indian States. 

Tod, in his “ Rajast’han,” of course, cannot allow that these Zhslrijahs of Sind, like many other Hindu 
peoples, adopted the faith of Islam of their own free will, and assures us that the “ Jareja Lave become so con- 
taminated by admixture with the Mahornmedans of Sind as to have forleited all pretensions tx) purity of 
blood.” Further, he says, The Jarija^ partly in ignorance, and partly to cover disgrac.e [in Rajput eyespj, 
“ says that his origin is from Sham, or Syria, and of the stock of the Feusian Jamslieed ; coiisei|uently, Sam 
[which, however, is not Shtim before mentioned] has been converted into Jam ; which epithet designates one 
“ of the Jarija i>etty governments, tho Jam Raj.” 

I may mention that the Jams of Sind, wh« did not adopt that title as coming from Sam, as he calls Syria 
above, but as descendants from the famous Jamsbed, sovereign of 1-ran, ceased to he a dynasty some three or 
four centuriej since. 

It is strange, but the writers of Biluchistan ” history above referred to, bring the lofty Bolak Binds ” 
* from Shim likewise. 

§ Sit-ptir was inhabited by the Naghar (vul. Nihir) tribe, of whom more presently. 

II See Sections First and Fourth of this worjp. 

0 3 ' 
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It must not be overlooked that Siw-istdn did not include any of the biU‘ tracts 
bounding the plain of Kuchchbi on the north ;* in fact its most northern point was 
above a hundred miles from them, the llakhar sarkdr interfening, and phAndii. j^qh 
maMll adjoined it on th(j north. Its hill tracts lay west, south-west, and south, thb 
Kahtar range bounding it on the west and south-west. The break in the Lakjihi range 
at Rani Kot (Rani k.a Koi on the maps), out ol‘ Avhich a stream issues and unites with 
the Indus near Sann, formed the soutlnsrn limit of the Siw-istau sarkdr the 
period in question. 

I have already given a list of the names of the pargananis of the Siw-istan sarkdr 
at page 555. Of these Tatar or Patr,t so called aft(;r a formerly well known kasha'h 
or town, siiice gone to ruin, lay on the west side of the Indus about west -south-west 
from T)ar-B(>lali, ami about sixteen miles distant from that town, which is now on the 
cast side of the river. Raghhanan or Baghban, to whicdi I referred at page 21 of 
these “Notes,” does not rcf(;r, as Mr. Duke supposed, to Bhag on the Nfiri river, in 
Kachchhi, and called in history Bhag-i-Nari, hut to a pla(!C south-south-west of, and 
distani, about (cii and half mih;s from, Patar or Pair above mentioned, after which 
the pargaua'h of Biighhanan took its designation. J (lahan, the name of another 
pargami'li of Siw-istdn, does not ve.fer at all to the Mari town of Kalian, so (;elebrated 
for its gallant defence by a (hdachment of the 5tb Rc^giment of Bombay N. L. I., 
during the lirst Afghan campaign, but to a plaeii some two hundred miles farther 
towards the south. 

The of Siw-istan llaw(!U refers, of course, to what may ho termed the 

home pargmut'k, or that in which Siw-ist/m and its fortress, otluauvisf? Siliwan,§ was 
situated, and which, in an(;i(!ul. times, as elsewhere related, was known as Sindii-stiln. 
The situation of the remaining pargaiuihs is not so easy to define, hut om^ thing is 
quite (H'rtain, and that is, sine(^ the cltreim! northern jiart of the Siw-ist:in sarkdr did 
not exhmd h(‘yoiid 27° 50' of north latitude, its Chanijah paryana'h cannot he the 
Kihtrdn Afghan country situated nearly three* degrees fai*t.her north, and two degrees 
farther cast, whither Mr. Duke transfers it under the sui)positiou that it ivas the 
^‘.Tajah” territory menti«)ued in my account of Primjc Miihammad-i-Dara-Sbukoh’s 
march to Kandahar hy the Sanghar Pass, but which farther rcseai*ch .shows to have 
b^n Clialsab, which (be native scribe, who was unaequainhul ivith the Pus’hto 
lett(!r ^ intended to have Avritten Chaehah, hut, having run each of tlu^ three points 
of ^ into one, Jajali ivas (he result, || hut, at the same time, the uamis Chanijah of 

the Siw-istmi contained not three consonants. 

Of the Hiw-istaii pargmm or Pair wjis the most flourishing, H the assessment 


* Abu-l-Fa/1 says not one woi il :is l.o Siw-ishin beiiij? hoiindeil by the eastern ridj^es of tho Suliiiian hills,” 
whieli Ml*. (). 'r. Duke states in his “ Report, ” page 6, para. 49. Tie has inisfpioted Abu-I-Fa/i’s work 
entirely. , 

t See not*^ 11 Im*1ow. 

J For this informal ion T am imh hted to Major-General M, II. Iluig, who, on two dilfertmt occasions, 
adjusted the llevenne St^tllemeiit of this part t)f Sind. Gahan, giving name to the pnrgn7idh. (the last letter 
beim^ the final nasal “ /j ” jirevaleiit in the Sindi dialect), according to tin* same authority, is <‘ighte(jri miles 
north-west of Siw-istaii or Sihwiin. Ihnghbamin lies .-oulh-west of Fatr, and is now in the Diidu tallukah^ 

In the Clnieli-Nama’li, Muhammad, son of Kasim, eMls Sihwan “tin' fortress of Siw-istan,” and, in 
anotlu^r plaet^ refers to it as “near Nirun on the Milinin.” Again, in another place, it is said tliat he pre- 
pared to mareh to Siw-istaii, which is sitnatfal on :ui (anineiice to th(^ wi‘st of the Mihran After 

th(M!apture of Siw-islaii, lie re-crossed the ISIihraii, and moved against Ra’e ^hir.” The Tarikh-i-Tahiri 
mentions “ the town of Siw-istan, now known as Sewan,” dropping tlu‘ “ foreigners arc apt to do. 1 
Inive inenlioued elsewhere tliat Sadusiiii,” as the name appears in some native geographical works, is an 
4 iiTor for Sindh-st.'in (tin' iioiuts to tin; letters having been left out by the earcloss scribes or copyists) — which 
is imicli the. sannj as the names Afghan-istiin, Ihiliieli-istaii, Sijis-stan or Sigiz-fitiin — namely, the country of the 
Sindu. 

[| See page 547, and nob* page 555. 

/ •j IVitjir, or IVitr, ns the Sindis call it, was the most flourishing part of the sm* Mr of Siw-istan when 
Ilumayun Ibidshah was in Siml*J and, when investing the fortres.^ of Ilakhar, and supplies were scarcely pro- 
curable at aiiv cost, he despatched about half Jiis followers, under his brother, Hindal Mirzd, thither, great 
distress, Imh ed, starvation almost, reigning in liis camp at that time, Tatiu*, too, for other retwons, may be 
called a famous place in the history of India ; for it wa.s while ilumayun Biidshah Was in his brother’s camp 
i there, whither he had wine, from nivesting Bakhar, to see how matters went oh, that,, by chance, he met 
I Hamidah Banu Bigam, daugliter of the Shaikh, 'Ali Akbar, the .lidmi, who was in Ilinddl Mirza^a service, and 
' soon after manhd her. She was the mother of Akbar Badshab, who was born at Amar-Kot in Sind. , 
When, pievioiis to the period above rclerred to, ^lirza Shah Husain, son of Shah Bm Khiu^ the Arghun, 
inniTied Gul-Barg Bigain, daughter of tho Sayyid, Mir Khaiifah, the Wakil and Ijiwdn Bigi oi Babar 
BaiUhal), he assigned the two yargawHhs of Patar or Patr, and Bdghbdnd^ (referral ^to at page 80) for 
the temporary support of lier brother, the Sayyid, Mir i:lu8dm-ud-l)in. Those two appear to 

have adjoined, or to have been near each other; for they are cojistanily mentioned in connection tog^ef. 
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of whioU I liave already given ; and, after Patar or Patr, Baghbiin or Bdghbandu paid 
xnpst. The total amount, bowevor, received from tlu* whole sarhdr of Siw-istdn was 
abput dfie sixth less thdn the sums yielded by the Bakbar sarJedr of Multan $uhah, 
out of which the Siwi maluUl contributed 13 Idkhs and 81,930 ddms to the revenue. 

The “ Kitdb-i-Masdlik wa Mamdlik,” written about nine hundred and thirty-four / 
years ago, contams a curious map of Sind, which shows, that, even al, that early 
period, Siw-istau, giving name to the whole sarkdr, the Sihwdn of modern times, was 
called Sindu-stan ; tliat it was situated on the Mibrsln, and lay cast, of Kusdar — ^not; 
spelt “ Kbozdiir,” nor “ Kbwzddr,” nor “ Kozdar for there is neither “ H,” nor “ c ” 
in the word — ^and south of Nudhah, which the author of that work (h'serihes as a 
great tract of flat land* hetweeti Turan, Mukriin, and the JMultjin tcrritoiy. This 
territory of Nudhah was famous for its breed of camels, and its cdiicd' town was 
Kanda’il, standing on a hill. This great flat tract had “Biil-yus of the Turks” — ^aud 
at the time the author wrote, 365-360 11. (975-976 A.D.), the Biil-yiis country had, 
long before, been subdued by the I’urk slaves ol“ the Saniiini dynasty — on its north 
andAvest; the territory dependent on Multan on the north and north-east, of which 
the Bakhar sarkdr lay nearest to it (but, in those days, as in Akbar Badshah’s, and 


* In his “ TJ istorituis of* Imliii,” Vol. 1., Sir IT. Klliot, or bis Editor for him, Imt not. nl ways, 

turns Nudhah into “Biidha,’' and “ Ihldah.” Sec pa^o 22and note 2, and Avhat i.s there made of if, until, at last, 
Mas’udis’ becomes turiKMl into “tin* family name of the Uaja of Kanonj,'’ naiiiidy, a 'Fninar Tlaj-put. 
The Istakhuri, transhited in this sann* volume, mentions ‘‘Mnknin and Nudhah,, heyotui whicli, as far as the 
“ frontier of the Multan territory, all belon.i'-.s to vSind ; Nudhah is there an iinenltiv att'.d tract [a sahrd, but 
“ not necessarily a de.serf^F Elliot lias ** Ibullia ” over and over a;;aiii at pa^e 21). At l‘a,tf<‘ oo, •‘'ruraii and 
ITudlia”; }»age .‘18, “'riie eoiintnes bi t ween Famlial and Maknin, and liudba, ami la yoiid it as far as the 
borders of Multan, an* all dopt'udoneies of Sind. The infidels who inhabit Sind are called Biidlia and 
Mand”; ami he adds, that “iluTe was a class of . I ats,” from a pa-ssa^^e adduce<l by Gildmei>tcr from Ibii 
ilaukal, “known hy the. name of Nndha in the mdghboiirliood of Multan/' ami yi t, in tran.slatin;^ Ibu Baukal, 
who has Nudhah, Elliot slicks to “ Bmlha.” A^ain, l>age .*11), “ He who travels from Maiisura to Biidha must 
“ go along the banks of the Mibraii, as far as the city of Sadustaii [in tin* original li*xt it is Simlii-stan ].” At 
page thi^ translation of Al-Tdrisi, h(5 has it more correctly^ — “ a warlike race called Xadha ami says, tliat 

the author mentions their excellent bnsal of camels. Abu-1- KazI says iIk^ Kaliiiali eouutry piodueed a fine 
breeil of (?amels. A Ajw lines under Elliot again says : — “ h>om Mansura to tlie confines of Nadha six days 
[journey]. From the confines of Nadha to the <’ity of Ivir (Kiz) about ten day.s. From Nadha to Tiz^at 
“ the extremity of Makrati, sixteen day.*^. The toAvn which the Nadha im\st fhajiierit, is Kandail,** his 
“ Kandaber^ of other places in the volume. At page H.j, when mentioning “ Budapur and Siwistan,” ho 
[Elliot] says it is “no doubt the Budhpiir or Budhiya page 160." At this place, in his translation, ho has 
“ the people of Bmlhiya and the chi(d*of Siwistan rose up to fight, . . . The Kaiiasof BiuJliiya are lieseendcd 
“ from All." At page 1.51) wo have: — “In those days tlie ruler of the Budhiya territory was K;ika, son of 
“ Kolal, a Sarnain/' etc. At page 163, ipioting the letter of Muhammad lv.asiin '* (as lie invariably calls 
Muhammad, the son of Ka.sim, the compieror of 8iud, when he docs not call him by his father's name, of 
“■Kasim" instead), he renders it; — “That part of the territory which i.s around Budhiya, and i.s ()p])osite 
“ the fort of Baglirur (Ninui), on the Mihran, is taken." 

In thi^ Appendix to this volume, the “B^jBia” niimii is still continued, notwithstamiing that the Islakliuri 
and Al-Idrisi gave the correct name, which t\ie author has repeatedly tninslated “ AW//^/ " and “ iV/b///// ” 
from them. fSuhsoquently, he informs us that “ ail later authorities” (are they later authorities ?) who use 
N for B ill that w'ord “ are of no vainr” but that it closely corresponds with “ the modern province [^sie | of 
Kachh Gaudava.” lie tlien actually proceeds to connect this Nudhah or Nadhiyah^ because be has incorrectly 
rendered the word “Budha" and “Budhiya,” with “thoKakar tract of Bori or forming part of the 

“ Afghan province of Siwistan [tliere never was an Afghtin province so called. Elliot, too, has been led 
“ away by the maps 1 have referred to at page 554, and mistaken tlie Siw-istau province of ‘fhathali or Sind, 
“ for the Siwi district of the province of MulUlu], because, he sa ys, “ Bahman is said to liave founded a city' 
“ called Bahman-ubad in the country of Budh,'' and because “ there is a place entenjd as Brahiman in Burnos’ 
“ map betwi'cu Shal and Bori," This, too, is after staling, that, “ in the Ayin-i-Akbai i the town of Budhyan 
“ is mentioned jis being on the northern frontier of Sirkar Thatta one hundnul kos from B.andar l/ihorL" 
At page 370, too, ho has: — '“Wo may fairly consider, in general terms, that Brahiiiinabad [as he now writes 
“ it], after being intermediately succeeded by the Arab capital Mansura, is now represonu.'d by tlio modern 
“ HaidaraM^." Where Haidar-abad ? Where the elevated plateau of Bora’Ii ? 

The Bofa% plateau of the Afghauistan, which is three hundred kos distaut from his “ Bandar Lahori," is in 
“ Kachh Gandava” perhaps ? or “ Haidanibad,” possibly, according to the same logic, may be either in “the 
“ K&kar tract of Bori or Bura," or in “ Kachh Gandava"? 

The site of Balmiaii-abiid, founded by Isfandyar, is in Lower Sind; and, according to the Gardaizi, it was 
subsequently called by the name of Mansuriah. It was still well known when Abu-l-FazI wrote. The late 
Mr. A. F. ITcllasis of th^^ Bombay C. S., a tew years since, brought it and its ruins proiuinoutly before the 
public, consequently, we know where it is, and where the so-called “ Budh ” is. Elliot appears to liavc 
forgotten, whf?n he conv^'p^ his “ Budha ” to the Bora'fa, what he had translated previously at page 106 from a 
Siiidi historian, namely, that “ Bahman founded a city between the confines of the Hindus and the Turks, to 
“ which he gave the name of Kandahii^ and* in another 'placed which they call Budha [Nudhah], lie founded a , 
“ city which he called Babman&bad." 

This attenmt to turn Nudhah or Nudhiyah, miscalled “Budha" and “ Budhiya" into the Bofa'h dara’h in 
the A%iidnlsuih, wa^ apparently, for another purpo^, which 1 shall presently have to notice, notwithstanding 
the tiileory of the JToniar " family of the “ Ujja j^nouj," and “ Makr&n and Budha," at the beginning of 
jhia note* All this is very suggestive, and only shows upon what foundation the names of people and places are 
changed^ from what the origind authors said idmut them. 

■ 9 ^ 
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down to recent times, the territory dependent on MuMn extended northwards as far 
as tlie district of the Dera’h of Isma’il Khdn extends at present, but not to Bannd, 
nor beyond the foot of the mountains westwards) ; the towns dfcpendcnt on Man^drali 
or Mansuriah, the ’Arab capital of Sind, on the east and south ; Turdn,* of which 
small t(n’ritory Kusdar was the chief town, protected by a strong fortress, and the 
name of Avhich town was subsequently applied to the territory itself, and Mukrdn on 
the south, and south-wesst. 

Nothing can bo plaiiu!!' than this description of Nudhah, Avhicli, of course, refers to 
the gr(‘.at, alluvial tract of country, as its name indicates, known as the Kachchh, or 
Kachchlu, in Hindi nnianing “raw,” “ crude,” “simple,” “ immature,” “ uncultivated 
“ land or alluvium, f in which water was scarce, more or less brackish, and often 
“fetid.” 

Turning to the historians of Sind, we find that Cliach, the son of Sildkh, the 
Brdhman, who ruled over that country after the death of Sdhi, son of Sihrds Rd’e, 
who was killed in battle in Mukrdn Avhen tlying from the ’Arabs, having, in one of 
his expeditions northwards, fixed the boundaries bfdween his territory and that of 
✓ICash-mir (whieli, in thoses days, extended considerably southwards into the present 
I’anj-db), moved soutlnvards from his capital, Alor, towards Budnd-pdr and Siw-istdn. 
He crossed the Mihrdn at the villag(i of Hi ha hat, which marked the boundary 
between Alor and the lands of the Sammah tribe, and from thence marcdied into 
Nudiyah, ns the Sindi historians Avrite Nudhah of the ’Arab chroniehjrs (and, 
doubtless, the Sindi mode; of Avritiug it is the most cornjct form), the Chief thereof 
being, at that time, Kotal, son of Bhandargu Hhagii, which is clearly a Hindu 
name. His capital avus Nilna-raj (Elliot, in a note to his translation, alters it into 
•^K-akaraj), “ but its inhabitants,” says the historian, “ call it Sawis.” Chach 
captured the Fort of SaAvis, and the country (that is Nudiyah) Avas made ti’ibutary. 
This SaAvis must not be mistaken for Siwi or Sibi ; for it is plainly indicated that 
Chach marcluKl soidkwards from Alor to SiAv-istiin or Siw-istan Haweli, the present 
SiliAvan, and from thencic onwards towards the west and north-Avest, and not in the 
direction of Siavi, Avhich has nothing Avhatever to do with the pari in (ju(;stion. 
/Pottinger says that the pre.sent Kalat of the Baliicliis Avas called “ Kalat-i-SeliAva,” not 
/S'iWs, it must be remembered. Wliat may be his authority for this does not appear ; 
for I have never seen such a statement in any native author. When I come to 
the account of the Baliich tribes I must enter a little more fully into the ancient 
geography of Sind. 

Bal-y I'ls, previously referred to, is the ancient name of the Kandahar country, which 
Baihaki calls Walastan, Walistan, or Wdlustan — for no vowel points are given — and 
always mentions along AA'ith it Bust and Kusdar, and of which more hereafter. 
vNorth of, and adjoining Turau or Kusdar, and aa^csI of Nudhah (or Nudiyah, as the 
Sindis Avrite it), in the maj) contained in the “ Kitab-i-Masalik AA'a Mamalik,” is 
Kirkawan, or Kirkanan, or Kirkaman,{ for it is so written in three different MSS., 


* The “ Kitab-i-MasiUik w:i Mtmialik ” says “ Tunin is a little tlistrict with many small villages and 
“ hamlets iMdonging to it.” Klliol, nolc 5, page 3iS, in his translation of “Ibn Haukal,” says, “The printed 
“ text says Turiiri is a vallev, with a city of the same name, in the ctmtre of which is a citadel.*’ In his text 
above, however, he has “ Tunin is a town.” What printed text he refers to I am unaware, but Ouselcy’s 
translation agrees wit h I ho work 1 have quoted above, and with the map therein contained. 

j Tlie territory of Bhuj is called Kachchh Blnij because it is of a similar formation, a hachchh or 
kachchhi. 

t Like that of Nudhah or Niidhiyah, tlie position of this tract of country has been clearly described by 
the autlior of the “ Masillik wa Mamalik,” and as clearly shown in the map appended thereto, as lying south 
of Nudhah or Nudhiyah, and between it and the s(?a-coast. Ho says, “ Among the towns of Tdrdn are 
“ Kirkiiiian, Kusdar,” etc., which in Elliot’s version is “ JKwiAdwnw,” ** Kasdar,” etc., and which he says 
“ Gililemeistcr reads ’ Kizkamin,’ and ‘ KazdAr.* ” At page 38, Elliot, in his translation, has, Kasdar is a 
city with dependent towns and villBgc.s. T’he Governor is Mum bin Ahmad, but the Khutba is road in the . . 
“ name of tlic Khalifa only, andjthe place of his residence is at the city of Kabd-KtCndn and in a it is 
said Kizkanan,’ Gildemei.ster.” At page 39, it is Kaba Kanan again ; and in another place it is said that 
“ Kasdar is the chief city of Turdiiy^ which remark is important, as will be prosently shown. 

In the translation of Al-Idrisi in ihc same work, page 77, ^^Ktrkiyem ” is described as “ a town;” and in a 
footnote it is said, that, ^ in the Nubian Geographer’s list it \B Kireaian,^* At page 80 we are told that 
“ Firabuz is a town belonging to Makran,” and then, that Kir [which refers to ^iSch, . fee ^Kedje” of the 
maps] is “/wo days' journey distant from it^ After that it is iJlentioned that “Dhrakilj three days* journey 
“ from Firabuz,” and tliat from thence to “ Rasak ” is “ three dayd jmmeyi^ and Ul Jyinff not far from the 
coast of Mukran. Then we arc told, that, “ the territory of Bdsak is divided . into iwo.mstripts, one called 
“ Al Khariij, the other Kir-Kdydn. The sugw-cane is much cultivated. . . . . The people of Makrio;^ 

“ speak Persian Tiibaran (Tdritoy is near Fahraj, which belongs ta;]pn»4^ Fiom^h 

Fardan,/ottr day s^ journey* Kirhdydn lies iswif of B'aiddn on to Tuborife/* whipjii 

to Tuian, and the principal place in which j” ah#i .ttieds^ver, ^ be 
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%oji in this and other ways in some other geographies and histories— which is said to 
be in Sind, bujb near the frontiers of Khurdsdn, and separated by the lofty mountain 
ranges south of Shdl (^wata’h) from the Bdl-yiis territory, which Afghdns still call 


journey from Multan on the borders of Sind,” that is, where the two boundaries meet, and to the frontier of 
the Multdn territory nearest to Sind from Kusdar, which is the district of Ibikhar and its dependencies. At 
page 128, it is said, that, ’Amran, the son of Mus^, marched to Kikan against the ./«/.«, whom he defeated 
“ and subjugated. He built a city there which he called Al Baiza,” etc. I'his was after 221 H. Ahmiul.son 
of Yal^yd, known as Al-Bililzan (vuL Biladuri), says Kikan is in Sind near the frontiers of Khur^an, and 
that there are Jafs there. 

.With ail this before him, and much more written by himself afterwards in his Appendix, Sir H. Elliot, or 
his Editor, at page 383, says, that this ‘‘ Kirkauan, or KirkAyan, or Kaha-Kamin, or KizkAuan, or Eiiikahaa 
[and lA various other forms] may he considered^ under the present condition of Afghanistan^ as including the 
** whole of the country of the Kakars^ To this amjizing statement lie adds, t hat, “ the only place which recalls 
‘‘ the name of the old province [the work he translates says it is a towti] is Kdhdn^ wliich was perhaps 
included within its santh-castern frontier.” Intent upon his ‘‘ Kaknr ” theory, he has mistaken tlie modern 
Kahau of the Maris, for Kahan of Jahla-v^aii of the Baluchistan, forty miles or more west of Gacj»awnh, 
and about fifty six miles north-east of Kusdar, of which it is described by him in his tninslatioii as a d^mn- ' 
denejr, and which is just two hundred miles farther to the south-west ; Avhile the vai ions authow' wlioso 
works he has translated these extracts from, plainly indicate the whoreahouts ol‘ “ Kirkanan,” etc., i^hich is 
a city of TiirAn,” which is also called Kasdar.” 

In another place he says, that “ Kdhardn'' and “ Kaikdkdn ” [leaving- out, or, rather, changing, all his other 
readings of the latter word] “'would be no very violent and improhnhlc metathesis Cor Kakar, from whom tlie 
powerful tribe of that name is desccii<h‘(l,” hccausc “names change in the course of ages, especially in a low 
“ state of civilization,” but, whoever heard of a well known tract of country, moved “ two hundred and fifty 
“ miles” out of its right place in the course of ages ? AVith all this, and much more of a similar kind, because 
E, Pococke, in his book, entitled “ India in Greece,” p. 48, after a similar fashion tries to eontu*cdi “ the 
“ land of Hellas” with wdiat be calls the “ Hela mountains,” he is told by Elliot that it is “an unfair con- 
“ tortion, in order to suit the etymology: the real spelling being Hdla^ or more correctly, lldra [llie correct 
“form is Ilala or Haru, ‘ /’ and ‘ r ’ being often interchangeable, especially in Sindi words, as Luj-hi and 


*VRurhi]; so that wo have, unfortunately, nothing hut the initial aspirate to support the grand Hellenic 
“ hypothesis*^ but this is what he himself has done with respect to this Kiikiir hypothesis. 

In his translation from Al-Idrisi at page 83, Elliot says, “ Kir-Kdydn is a district known by the name of 
“ Ail, inhabited by Miisiilinans and other people dependent on the Nadhas [his former and subsequent 

“ ‘ Budhas,’ referred to in the previous note] of whom w^e have just spokeui The country is occu- 

“ pied by a warlike race, called Nadha. It cemsists of a number of tribes scattered about betwoeu Tuharan 
“ [his Tdran also], Makran [is the ‘ Juikar country * in Mull an, and Man?>ura, like the Berber 
“ nomdds. The town which the Nadhas most frequent is Kundail [his Kanddhil in other places, which 

“ he says is Gandava] On Tubanin [described by him as also called ‘ Turan * and ^ Kasdar ’ in 

other places], th<?rtj arc dependent — Mahyak, Kir-Kaydn^ etc. . . . Between Tuharan [on which his 

“ so culled Kakar Afghan country of ^ Kir-Kdydn * is dependent] and Mansiira th(*re are vast desprts, and on 
“ the north, lowarrls Sijistan [wliich is very near the Kakar country, truly], there are eovirttries [tracts or 
“ districts ?] equally barren, and which are difficult of access.” 

This “ Kirkanau,” or “ Kir-Kayan,” etc., is the “ Kikan ” of Ai-Bahizari, who plainly indiciites its where-‘ 
abouts. In Elliot’s own translation from that old writer, page 117, he says “ Ahii-l-Ash’as attacked and. 
“ conquered NdkAn [there is no point to the first letter, so it may stand for ‘ A,’ or ‘ or ‘y,’ or as well 

“ as for ‘ n ’] and .KikAii He captured Kusdar and took prisouers there.” 

may be well to note that “ the land of Kikan ” is where “ Muhallab ” (who is made to reach “ Bannu ” 
and “ Labor” at the same time that he reached this place, which I have shown the fallacy of in note page .314, 
of Section Fourth of these “ Notes ”), “ encountered eighteen Turki hersemcn, riding crop-tailed horses,” in 
44 II. (644 A.D.). Ii\ another place (page 174 ), “ Budhiya** (as Elliot again spells Niidhiya) aod “ Kaikdndn 
are menTToned as being iff one direction ; and, in the extracts from the “ Chach-Nama” (page 138), it is said, 
that the dominions of “ Siharas extended, on the east to the frontiers of Kashmir, on the west to Makran, on the 
“ south to the shores of the ocean and to Dobal, and on the north [the north-west in reality] to the mountains of 
“ Karddn or Karwan [the Koh-i-Earan is meant, which runs down southwards from E^rAn to Las Belah], an4 
“ to Kaihdhdn, . . . He (the Rdjah) dwelt at the capital, Alor, and kept under his own rule KardAa,^^ 

“ and Kaikd/yln andBanarhas or Barhas.” At page 307, Elliot has, in his extract from the Tarfkh-i-Ma’siimi ; — 

“ He (Shah Beg) took KAkan [which is Baihaki’s Kai-Kahan; without doubt, and widcli he mentions aloiig 
“ with Ku9dAr and MukrAn] and BaghbAn and, in a note, makes another great error in again mistaking the 
first for the comparat|i\ysly very modern Mari town of “ Kahau,” and the other for BhAg oq the NAri river, 
saying, “ Both these places are in the Sarkav of Siwi,” which, ns I have clearly shown, was not a sarhdr^ but 
only a niaMll or district dependent On the sarhdr of Bakhar of the Multan suhuh. 

Under the title of “The Arabs in Sind,” in the Appendix to the same volume, Elliot has^ what is said to be, 

)k quotatioii fiiom the “ dhach-Naiua,” namely, that, “ in the country of Sind there is a high mountain [a moun- 
“ tain rangle^ rather] called Kaihdndn. . . . The Kaikanis [called Turks by Al-Balazari] are the people of 
“ the country ” 

At piige 422, he says, respecting Tod’s statement, that the generals of .^Ali made conquests in Sind, that it 
is “4in improbahle statement;** while,tOt.,,theiaiBV9«^^^^« ^^^7 page before, he himself states, that, during 

the KhilAfut of ’All^ tbp close of tho yi^ (6o8-59 AjD.), “ TAghar bin DA’ir was appointed to the 
charge of the frpnjRdjf'afSU.nd,” with an atey/,and that he marched at the head of hiii forces “by Bahraj and 
** Koh-PAyafthe tneant, ie;, the^^irt of the mountains],” and “ reached niO tbountaius [mountain 

“ range in the origiottj^ltukAn and JwIbAdAq,” vdiich, juat before, he said wera fq Sind, and defeated the 
inhabitgnte. ^ * V" ^ 

At page *^i^agiun^ it is’ stitod that “ Bashid went'to Makr^q. thence male a auccessful 

y bmd A^ page42d, “ SioAo, ajtor KaikAoAn, met with great sucoewi, and 

“ Budha [he was coming front the 

country [district ?] became a prey to their 

KusdArf . 
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Khurdsdn. The shme^ geographical work says that the chief town of Nudh^ is 
Kandd’il; and, in sgapther » place, that it is a considerable town iiii the $ahr& or 
hayohdUf* five. fdr^ngB or leagues from Kusddr (the city or town so called), fl-wd 
that Kirkdwani .Eirkdndn, or Kirkdmdn, is another large town also in the aahrd 
or baydhdn, just mentioned. I bn Ilaukal (Ousely’s) also says that Kirkdndn is 
a town. 

This last-named place, or the tract around it, was famous for its excellent breed .of 
horses— the horses of this part of the Baluchistdn are still famous — and its chief 
town was Al-Baizd, or “ The Bright ” or “ White.”*)- This clearly refers to thelioi^- 
western part f>f the modern Jahla-wdn, and, probably, to part of Sard-wdn, bpt f do 
not inedude, the district immediately around and dependent on Kalat, nor Idte^stang,' 
both of wliieh territories formed part of the Bdl-yiis province, or modem JEan^ah&r, 
down to comparatively modern days, but, the tract of country lying immediately sodth 
of the high ranges which form the southern boundary of Bdl-ytis in that direction. 
It seems to agree with, or to form a part of, the country styled “Haiakdn,” or 
country ol' tin? Baliichis, by the old English travtdlei’s mentioned by Purchas and 
Thevenot, respi!ctiug which tr;ujt of country I shall prcscmtly have more to say^ In 
the Sanskrit language, hai signifies “ a horse,” which, in Hindi, is haik. 

Having now somewhat unravelled, I hope, the geographical difficulties supposed to 
exist respecting the litth; nmhdll of Siwi dependent on tho Bakhar sarkdr of Multdn, 
and slloA^■n tiiat it never fomied a part of, nor was included in, the (‘xtensivc sarkdr 
of Siw-istan of 'I'halhah or Sind, I must leave the historical account of the last-named 
territory fur a separate notice, if space permits ; for it is so much mixed up with 
the early geographical notices and histories of Kirrnan, Mukrdn, Kandahdr,' the; 
Afgli.'uiistiln, and the territory ilcpendent on Multan, as well as with the early histbry 
of the Baliieh, their descent, and movements, and of Hindu Raj-puts, Jats, and other 
tribes of Sind, as w-cdl as of their ’Arab and other conquerors, tliat it wditld not be 
well to separate them. Nevertheless, the subject is so vast as to preclude moire than 
a brief resume here, and, even that, 1 fear, will occujiy a considerable space. Eor tho 
present I mnsl. return to the subject of the Siwf tnahdll and other districts connected 
with it, the history of'which is but little known, and oven that little, such as it is, 
hitherto available by means of translations in English, has been distorted to make 
it tit the sarkdr of Siw-istan of Sind which has been mistaken for it. 


Siwi OB Sini as mentioned in Histoey. 

Prior to, and at the time of, the rise; of Islam, there existed an extensive Hindi'i 
kingdom on tlie Indus, which extended on the noi’th as far as the then frontiers of 
the kingdom of Kash mir (the ruler at this period was Bala-dat, brother of Bikr>lma> 
dat), which thou included a (lonsiderable portion of the pri’sont Panj-db ; on th(5 north- 
cast, to the frontiers of tho state of fCinnauj ; from Muki’an or Kieh and Mukrdn, and 
KarWan or Kardan (Koh-i-Kiiran) and Kiksuidu, also calh^d Kirkandn, on the west ; 
to the boundaries of the districts dependent on the bandars or ports of Diw (vm 2., 
Dicu) and Sdrat on the south-east ; to the Frontiers of Sijis-stan or Sigiz-stdi^ the 
southern boundary of the extensive territory anciently called IBal-yiis and subsequently 
.Kandahar, and along the outer skirts of the Koh-i-Siyaii or great range of Mihtar 
Sulimau,,^own as the Koh-i-Surkli, tSor or Sur Ghar, Ratd Roh, and Rdtd Pahdr on the 


Now alliilie jmirts here mentioned, even by Elliot’s own account, w’cre border provinces pf Sind on the west: 
they were, in fact, subject to Sind at the perioil in question. How then is Tod’s statemept»'Uiat the ’Arabs maide 
conquests in 8inaat the pori<Rl referred to, “an imnrobnble statement ?” It appears to he*.»o because it did not 
chime inVitb his own Kakar Bori or Bdra hypothesis, whereby wentern Sind is transfeired to the Afgh&Distdn. 

1 could quote many mort^ pusi^ages, but tlicse will, 1 think, be sufficient to show that, through want of a little 
local knowledge, and partly because some map maker in former yoars — since the time that Elphinstone’s map 
was compiled -placed the name “ Sewestau ” between two hundred and two hundred and fifty miles too far 
north, Sii' H. Eiliot, or his Editor, xipon the aimilarUy of the simple initial letter of this toord of mriosts forms 
in his work— Kaikanan, Kai Kdyan, Kikan, Kaikiin, Kizkdudn, Kaba-Kanan, Kirkdyan, and the like — ^built up 
his **JKdkar hypoi besis,’* w hile all the Jiuthors he quotes show very plainly wrh^e the tract in question lay. 

■ ♦ . /See preceding note. ' Jl" 

t "Ahiaran, son of Musd, son of Yahyd, the Barmaki, built a city (town q “ Ndkau,]^ which is mentioiff^ 
along with Kikan ^ referred to above, and called it Al-Baizd, sigoifying,* in fArabiCt^v* The BrighV'S*^ 
“The White,” wdiich, in another place, is clearly stated to be the chief town o{ JTfVMsrfii. lnone]^^i|^: 
page 425, Elliot supposes Ktikdn to be Bddha,” the Nudhah of the ^Arabs, and Nudhiyah of the J 

and at i)«ge 466, he says, respecting the “seaiv of the Arab cantonmento in that one WMf; 

another “ Kuzddr ” (^usd&r), and another Ka]^abel ” (JjjlaDd&’il}. ' " ’ 
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north-west ; and to the bmdar or port of Diwal, and along the shores of the ocean on 
the south.* 

The ruler of this extensive state at the period in question, according to Sindidn 
annals, was Sihras — ^not ** Siharas ” — Rd’e,t son of Diwdji, and his capibil was the 
ffi^t and populous city of Aror or Alor, situated on the banks of the Hakva or Wahind. 
His kingdom was divided into four great provinces, each of whicli had a separate 
governor. One of these four great provinces was Siw-istan or Wicholo, d(?pcadent on, 
or subordinate to which, were Budh>pdr and Jankan (possibly, Jingar), and extended to 
the skirts of the hills of lliijan and the skirts of the mountains of Mukrau. Bahman- 
^bdd; said to have been founded by the Kai-anidn ruler of 1-ran, was one of its great 
i^ties, another province of this kingdom, namely in Lar or Lower Sind, subsequently 
known as Thathah or Thattah, after that city was founded. 

lJuring the rule of Sihras Rd’e, the ’Arabs subdued the terriiories of Rdrs, Kirmdn, 
and Sigiz-stdn or Sijis-stan. At last, according to tin' Sindian accounts, “ a great army 
of the “ Bddshdh of Nim-rozJ invaded Rich and Mukran from Ears by way of Ivirmdn.”. 
There was no Bddshdh, however, in any of the parts in question at tliis ])ciiod, but 
’Arab officers called Amirs ; and lor an invader to go sucli a roundabout way as to march 
fromNim-roz or Sijis-stan through Ears, and then through Kirmdu, to r(^ach Kich and 
Mukrdn, when the frontier of Nim-roz had only to be crossed to reach tliein, is absurd,, 
and shows that the Sindian winters’ ideas respecting the gcograi)hy of th<?se regions 
were sorneu’hat hazy. J'Vom the capital of Nim-roz to the frontier of Mukrdn was 
about two hundred and eighty miles “and by way of Ears and Kirmdu it was about 
eight hundred. 

However, to continue the account contained in the histories of Sind before turning to 
the ’Arab writers. “When Sihras lld’e became aware of this invasion, and that the 
“ invaders bad again retired, after plundering the country and making the people 
“ captive, he asscimbled a great army, and marched to the fronti(n*s of Kich and Mukrdn, 
“ after which he sent a defiant message to the BaAshah of Nim-roz, who also jn’opared 
“ for hostilities. A battle subsecjuently look place betw<;en them, which lasted from 
“ cg.rly moi’ning to mid-day, and ended in the compietc overthrow of Sihras Rd’e and 
“ his army. Wliih; the E-d’e was in the act of flying, an arrow struck him in the neck, 
“ and he fell down dead on the spot. Tho victors plundered his camp, after which 
“ they retired into their own t(;rritory again, while the rcminant of tlie defeated Hindds 
made for Alor ; and Sdhsi,§ son of the late Sihras Rd’o, was raised to the sf)vcreiguty 
“ in his father’s place.” Such is the Sindidn account, but now lot us turn to tlio f-rdn£ 
aud ’Arab writers who will give us light on the subject. 

The territory of Mukrdn had, for upwards of two centuries before tlio time these 
events took place, been dependent on Sind ; for, according to the chronicles quoted 
by the Gardaizi in his history, when Shermah (the Shankal of others), Malik of Hind, 
gave his daughter in marriage to the disguised BaluVun-i-Gur, the fourteontli sovereign 
of tho Sasdnian dynasty, who came into Hind and took service wdth Sluu’mah, he 
bestowed upon her, as her dowry, “ the country of Sind, and the territory of 
“ Mukrdn.” Bahrdra-i-Gur reigned from the year 404 A.H. to 427. 

Sijis-stan, Sigiz-stdn, or Nim-roz, was invaded by the ’Arabs iu 23 II. (643-44 A.l).),|| 
and its territory, towns, and cities, as far as the boundaries of Hind — that is to say* 
the territories of Sihras lla’e — and tho tract of country afterwards known as l^andah^ 
were reduced, but Zarauj or Zaraug, the capital of Sijis-stdn or Sigiz-stsin, which was an 


* Towards the north-west his territory, no doubt, extended ns far as the Koh-i-Surkh rao^, that is, the 
boundary of what is at present known as the Kachchh or Kachchhi, extending from the Indus to !|^)ddhar ; aud 
as the district oi Siwi, but not all its dependencies, may bo called a part of this kachckh\ although it is en- 
closed on three sideisi north, west, and east, by hills, parts of the range above referred to, it was very probably 
included in Sihras dominions, although very diificult to guard. Hindus were not likely to penetrate 

very far into the difficult mountain tracts beyond Siwi with any intention of permanently holding them. 

Abii-bFa^l, in the A’in-i-Akbari, gives a similar account drawn from tbi) old liistoriauis, but lie describes 
the boundaries of Siliras RdVs territory, in £0>ver words, as extending cost, as far asKash-iuir [ tlion extendodj, 
west to Mukrdn, north to the mountains [that is tho mountains bounding KuchchliJ, and stnith to the shores 


of the ocean. 

t Not to be mistaken for Siharas Rd*e, king of Hind, mentioned in the Chach Ndmah.^ Siliaras seems to be 
a title or dynastic name, and not at all uncommon. This scarcely agrees with Ma’sudi’s Uaihara,” but^can 
refer to no other ruler. * •• 



f At^Fa^lhasSd-i, 
victnc^jiLjplod^rlgh te0u8^ etc. 
f T^y^ the 


i: 1 prefer th^'abfl^e,v^iiQti iadoobitess meant for Sanskrit 

Ihf NovemWy d48 AsM ■■ " . 
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exceedingly strong place, still defied the attempts of the ’ijahs, hut, at last, it was 
delivered up. 

’Umaro, bin Al-A’as-at-Tamimi, Avas the leader to whom ih6 ruler of Nim-roz 
delivered up Zaranj; and “aft(n- this,” says the writer, “during the Khildfat of 
“ Mu’Awiyah, ’Abd-ullah, bin ’Abd-ullah-ns-Salul, who had overrun Kirman in 22 H. 
“ (642-13 A.D.), detached a force under Hakani, bin ’Umaro-us-Sa’labi [some say 
“ ’Ulnar, bin A’ai] against tin? territory of Mukran,* which is a tract of country 
" extending from Kirnuiu and ’U inmdn to Sind, and contains several cities [the word 
“may also be rendered ‘towns’], among Avhich is h’utan or Putan [‘/)’ and 
“ being intcrchangablc] and nowash. All these arc contiguous to Mukrdn, , and 
“ betAveen it and ’Uminan is the ocean.f Witli this force; [above mentioned] went 
“ iikcwis(; Sliiliiib-ul-Muharib [some say Shiliab, bin Haris], bin Shihdb ; and Sahil 
“ [sonic have Sahl], bin A’di, Avas subsequently despatched after the others [with a 
“ reinforcement]. 

“Mukran AA’^as then under the rule of a Malik J named Sa’ad [a Hindfi name 
“ vitiated ; Sa’ad, in 'xVrabic means ‘ fortunate,’ ‘ august,’ etc.], Avho sought help from 
“ the Malik of Sind, the rule overMuknin being dependent on Sind. In the language 
“ of Sind they style their Malik, Zabnil [Kan ’rh(;l],§ in the same way that the 
“ Malik of ’Ajam is styled ‘ Kisra,’ and the ivtalik of Kiim ‘ Kaisar.’ This Malik 
“ having as.sianliled .-i great army Avith numerous elephants, proceeded in person at its- 
“ head to tlic assistance of Malik Sa’ad. || 

'Z “ 'I'lie neAvs of these prcpai'ations having niched Kirman, ’Ahd-ullah, bin 'Abd- 
“ ullah, leaving a deputy in that country, inarched at the head of his available troops 
“ to the aid of the other ’Arab commanders jireviously despatclu;d into Mukrdn. 
“ Having entered that territory, be found them encamped at some distance from the 
“ armies of Zalmil [Kan I'liel] ; while Sa’ad had sent messengers into all the cities of 
“ Sind demanding troops, and the Hindu forces AV(;rc being daily augmented by fresh 
“ arrivals of inmi from that country. ’Abd-ullah, bin ’Abd-ullah, who considered 
“ delay to ho dangerons, demandiMl of the other ’Arab leaders, siiying, ‘ Why are 
“ ‘ you thu.s posteil at such a distauee ? Wliy delay until you get all the woidd 
“‘about you?’ and he dotermiued to atbick the (memy rortliAvith. Thereforel as 
“ soon as night s(*t in, taking along with him his own troops, and those under Hakam, 
“ bin ’Umaro-u.s-Sa’Ialii, and Sliihiib-ul-Muluirib, bin Sliiiiab, he made a night attack 
“ upon the army of Zabnil [Kan Thel], in Avhicli the latter Avas killed, ami his troops 
“ overthroAvn ; and they took to flighl. piu“sued by the ’Arabs, who continued to slay 
“ them until the day appeared. Vast booty was captured, including many elephants, 
“ a great, number of captiviss Ai'^cre taken, and tlie whole of Mukran fell into the 
“ hands of the viidore. This event occurred towards the close of the year 23 H. 
“ (about the end of October, 644 A.D.).”^ 


* Yaia’i ’Abd-ullali, sou ol’ ^^b(l-Hllub, de^palchetl Hakam, son of UJinaro-us-Sn’labi, Shiliab, son of 
MuJiiirib, .son of Sliiliab, rind Said, .son of AMi, to subcluo Mukran, but duos not mention the subsequent 
despateh ol’ tbe liitler. 

f Y.ifa’i say.s “ Kroiii the iorritory of Kirman to tlie land of Sind and HJmman, and between them, is a 
“ country wbieli they call Mukriiii. It has several cities [or towns], and one is the city of Mukrdn [that is 
Kicli, the ehiei’eity ol the Mukran eoniilry, just as Sri-Nat^ar of Ka^h-mir is called the city of Kash-mir], 
another Tiz, and another llowash.-’ 

I Some say a Hadshah : there is little or no dilferenco in the meiuiiug here. 

V ^ While this present work has been in pro^re.^s 1 have endeavoured to settle satisfactorily, knowing how 
words become vitiabMl through the eaielessuess of scribes, what this word, written in several ways, could pos- 
sibly be. It is written J— some other ways, and I have now found, beyond a 

doubt, that these arc all meant to represent as a foreigner would write — a compound Hindi 

word, derived from — ran, “war,’* “ battle,*' and — fM, the part. aclv. of the verb 

“ to push,” “ to shove,” “ to thrust or move forward by pushing,” signifying “ the thruster or assailant in battle/’ 
or the like. It is a title given alike to the Hindu rulers of Kabul, or Kdbul Sh&hs, as well as to the ruler of 
Sind here mentioned. See page G2. * 

II This person was, without ddubt, a vassal of Siiid, and this shows how far the dominions dependent on 
Sind extendi d westwards at that period. 

In an article on “ Kej,” as ho spells Kich, JMacGrcgor, in his “ Central Asia” takes Leech to task for stating 
that Mukran “was formerly a Hindu country.” He says, “ Leech, ficcording to his fashion, rushes at the 
“ coiichisiori [i] ivlaling to the name of Kej, basing his theory on the very doubtful promises that Makr^n was 
“ formerly a Hindu country.” : ^ ^ 

Leech was qinti* j ight, however, blouse he#could read history in the original for himself, and consequently, 
did know something about it. * 

% Y^afiri adds, that the sovereignty of the Miiknln territory .anjpierl;ained tp tbe Malik of Sind f and that the . 
ruler of Mukran subordinate to him, ulcspatched a messenger ti6 tl^|dalik of Sind to complain that the country ^ 
had been invaded by the 'Arabs, who were plundering it, and sla^g its inhabitants. 

I'lie Malik set out in person with troops and numerous elephants ; ‘‘ and this Malik of Sind,” the author 
says, in their language, is called Zabnil [R^ Tkel], as in the Mhlik is cidled Kisri ;V conseq^uently. 
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It is amusing to read' the quaint and simple narration of the 'Arab writer respecting 
’Abd-ullah’s report of his success to the Khalifah, ’Umai% despatched along with a fifth 
of the spoil, and cou^ed with the request for permission to advance into Sind, and the 
Klialifah’s reply. ’Abd-ullab asked for instructions respecting the captured elephants, 
saying, that if he slaughtered them, they were quite unfit for food, and ho had no 
property wherewith to load them, and no bridles or lialters by means of which they 
might he guided, so that they might be ridden; while, at the same time, they required 
a great quantity of food for their support. The Khalifah, from the bad accounts 
’Abd-ullah’s messenger gave of Mukrdn, and its climate, and the nature of the country, 
saying that beyond that again was worsts wrote orders to Hakam, bin ’Umaro,* to 
have nothing to do with Sind, but, to eontiniu! in Mukrjin and not pass beyond it. 
With regard to the elephants, ’Umar directed him to send to the Maliks of those 
parts [some writers say to the Malik of Sind], and ask them whether the elephants 
were of any use to them, and, if so, to send the dirmns and purchase them, and to 
share the procc^eds antong the troops. This was accordingly done, and a large sum 
was realized. 

ft may he said that all this seems to have little to do with the district of Siwj or 
Sibi. True : but I have first to show who this Hitidu ruler was, because Mr. Duke, 
according, to his “ llcport,” has rnri away with the idea, hut on what authority it would 
be dilficnlt say, except that when iu; wrote he was surrounded by Hindu Munshis 
and other subordinates, or that he took it from Tottinger and improved upon it, that a 
“ 'powerful Hindoo kingdoniy knoxcti m Sewaif Jlaj, existed in this part of the country 
“ [he is rebn’ring to ‘ Seiohlan,' as he calls it, which, as already shown, he has mistaken 
“ for Siwi. bf'longing to Multan, but Pottiug(‘r referred to KaliU'\ as late as 400 years 
“ ayof'\ H(5 also mixes up — quoting from this toork, as he says, but in a manner con- 
trary to Avhat I have stated, as may be seen by a comparison of the two — the above 
Sihras Ila’c?, kilhul twelve hundred and eighty-oue years ago, with the adventurer called 
“ Malik ” Suhrab, a Mnsniman of the Diida’i clan of the Hut Baluchis,f. who left 
Mukran and caiiK^ to M ultau in 874 H. (12.")9 vV.I).), six hundred and twenty-live years 
ago, and f'ight hundred and llfty-oiuj years after the death of the said Sihras lld’e. 
Suhrali took servu !0 Avitli Sulj/m Husain, the Langdh, who by stratagem had usurped, 
and was tlien lailiiig ov(;r, the territory <l(;pcnd(Mit on Multan ; and Subrdb, and others 
who l)ad followed after him, w(?re assigned lands in lieu of pay in the Sind-Sdgar 
Do-uhah, a long way above IVfultaa, between another Bakhar,§ a few miles south-east 
of the Dera’h of IsmiiMI Klian (called after Isma’il the son of this same Suhrdb), 
and Dhan-kot o])posite Kala*lVigh.|| 

The fatlier of this Sultan Husain, was the head of the Langdhs, and named Ha’e 
Sihrah. I'liis clan or tribe of Langah was Hindd by descent, a branch of the Soldnkf 
Rdj-puts, according to Tod, but native writers style them Jats ; and although styled 
In; Avas a Musalmau, the Langalis having, long prior to this period, adopted 
the Musalmau faith. Tliis lla’c Sihrah is said by some to have held the kashdh 
(small town) of Siwi or Sibi, Avith the lauds dependent on it, hut, other writers 
state, and I believe more correctly, that he held, not Siwi, but Lahri,** thirty-four 
mil(\s south-east of SiAvi in thc! Katdichh or Kaclichlii, which part was considered by 

Kabul Shall is also a title, and by it the niler.s of tlie territory of Kabul were known up to the year 367 H. 
(977-78 A.O.). In the battle which ensued Zabnil [Ran Thel] was killed ; and the description given to the 
Khalirah of Miiknin and Sind, decided him in not permitting the ’Arab troops to enter the latter country. 
This was in the year 22-23 II. (642-43 A.D.). See page 64. 

* lie wa.M thc commander of the troops first sent agaiu.st Mukran from Kirman by ’Abd-ullab, son of 
’Abd-ullah. 

fin bis “ Report,” page 2, be says, “Further discussion of the accurate definition of Sewistan in quite 
“ ancient days would take up too much time and space, and T will therefore dismiss its older history,” etc., etc. 
This dismissal is unfortunate for many reasons. 

X Tlu^re are numbers of the Hiit tribe still dwelling in Mukran. For an account of them, see page 4. 

§ Bnkliar or Jlliakbar, the word is written both ways. See page 340. t 

|| Sec note t, page 348 and page 432. 

^ The llindii title of R&’c appears to have been partly the cause of the existence of this “powerful Hindoo 
“ kingdom,” but numbers of the heads of Jat tribes in the Panj-Ah are still known by the designation of KA’e, 
although their ancestors and tribes have adopted the Mnsalman faith for some thousand years, such as the 
Khokhars of Pind-i-Dadan Kh^ii, and thcGakhars, and thc Kiiokhar.s of Other parts, and others, some of whom 
are actually styled Rajah as well as RA*e, thus, “Rdj4 Kariin-Dd<l Khdti/* and lidjd Sultan Ahmad Khan** 
See Griffin’s “ Panjab Chiefs,” and page 352. The designation of Rd*e for a Musalmdn is, however, just about 
as applical^t*. as Bahadur for^ a^Hindfi or a Pdrsi, or the order of Christian Knighthood for an 

unbeliever. , v ^ V 

** The Tu](ifat-i-Akbar Shdh*i calls ;1iklin the Zamin-dar of Lahri, and the Zubda^ut-Tawdrikh calls him 
Badhan Khan, the Sindi fJat ?], the head of the tribe of Langdh and zamin-ddr of Lahti; *D6w,in his version 
of Firishtah, turns the Langdhs into “ Pata^s.” He has, “ In 838 a tribe of Pa&ns oall^ Langah rose in. 

rebellion in Multan*’* pirishtah does not make Fatsos ** them in thn ordinal. 

' # PS • 
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Abd-l-Fazl in the A’in-i-Akbari, and by Mir Ma'^um, the historian of Sind, to 
he dependent on the mahdll or district of Siwl, and hence, in all probability, the 
discrepancy arose. • 

In the time of this Ra’e Sihrah, the Langdh, the disaffected inhabitants of Multan 
and its territory, being without a governor, consequent on the convulsed state of the 
Dildi kingdom which followed tlie invasion of Amir Timur, the Gurgdn, set up as 
their ruler, much against his own M'ishes, the Shaikh, Yusuf, the Kuraishi,* the 
attendant at the shrine of the Shaikh, Bahsi-ul-Hakk wa ud-l)in, Zakariyd, the Saint of 
Multdn, and looked uj)on tlu'mselves as independent. The tract in which lla’e Sihrah 
dwelt being part of the liakhar province of Multan, he came thither with a number 
of his people and took service under Shaikh Yusuf ; and, to gain favour with him, gave 
him his daughter for his huram. After a time, considering tlu; priest untitted as a 
ruler, the Langtlh detei’miued to seize his person and appropi'iate Multan for himself ; 
and this he was enabled to carry out under prehmee of visiting fiis daughter, Avhich he 
had previously beem allowed to do. The account is too long for insertion here, but I 
shall relate it elsewhere. 

This is the only incident out of which “a powerful Hindoo kingdom” can be 
possibly raised from tin; time of the conquest of Sind and Multan hy the ’Arabs; and 
I venture to state that thcr(! is nof^ u ainyle hialory or scrap of any record to show that 
any Hindu kingdom whatever existe<l in any of \ho parts Mr. liukc; refers to„subsc- 
quent to the ’Arab conquest. There certainly u’crc some petty 11 indii feudatories in 
Sind, subject to the Muliammadau rulers, of whom more her(!aftor, up to the tinui 
that Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, ruhnl over it, Multan, and Uchchh, but, wlu'ii lu! 
was overthrown by his rival, Sullan Shams-ud-Hin, I-yal-tirnish, of Hihli, in lh(> 
middle of 624 H. (June, 1227 A.]).), and his commanders anm^xed all Sind as far as 
the port of l)ibal,t even tlie.se ceased to exist, and are no more heard f)f. Uchchh 
was a- petty Hajah-ship belonging to the Bhati tribe, + but that stronghold was 
captured liy Sultan Mu’izz-\id-Diii, Muhammad-i-Sain, the Shansahani Tajzik ruler of 
Ghaznin in 571 H. (1175 A.l).), wluni that pidty slate likewise ceased to exist, hut. it 
and its dependencies did not extend west of the Indus. 

These facts arc known to thos(? who have made the history of Hind and Sind, and 
the adjoining countries, their study, from the only authorities§ on the matter, I ho 
native chroniclers ; and those wdio attempt to write history without a knowledge of 
the originals are certain to fall into grievous errors. 

I will now show what history does say on the subject:. 

After the death of Sahsi, successor of Sihras Ka’e, who was killed by the IVlusalmans 
in Mukrdn, Chach, the Brahman, ruled over Sind for forty years, and, after him, his 
brother, Chandar, seven years, when Hahir, sou of Chacli, suecagaled, and entered into 
an accommodation wdth the ’Arab governor of Kirman. 

d Sind was invaded hy the ’Arabs in 92 H (710-11 A. I).), but the Jami’-ut-Tawai’ikh 
says in 96 H (714-1.5 A.l).). The inA^aders came from the side of Mukran, and first 
assailed Diwal and Nirun-Kot, and, after that, gained possession of Siw-istdn, and the 
fortresses of Salim, and Siw-ist:in, afterwards trailed Sihwan or Siwan. Some Hindu 
historians Avho Avrote in Persian cmII it SIuAv-isl;iu as wadi as Siw-istan, after theHindd 
tlcity Maha-diw, and the early Muhammadan Avriters call it Sindu-stan. 

Sind continued under the rule of the ’Arabs after its conquc.st hy Muhammad, son 
of Kdsim ; and, suhscquently, the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tamid, son of Al-Muwaffik, con- 
''ferred the inv'cstiture of all Khurasiiu, Pars, Isfahan, Sijis-stdn, Kuman, and Sind — 
Mukriin is not mentioned separatidy from Sind here — upon ’Umaro, son of Lais, the 
SullVirl, in 265 H. (87S-7y A.D.), and there is no doubt that Sind came under his rule. 
Is it at all likely, wit h all the countries lictwu'cu the Tigris and the Indus under his 


In 11 “lieport” submitted to tbe Uombay Govennnent in 1 854, by Captain F. G. Goldsmid, of the 37th 
Madras N. I., on the “Syuds of Koree mid Bukkur,” pu<f(* 79, he styles these Langdit Jats a dynasty oj Afghan 
“ Lunya Kings.” 

* This tsbivikh, I beg leave to observe, did not reign seventeen years,” neither does the A’ln-i-Akbari say 
so ; neither was Ra’e Sihrah *' an AJghan chief of the Lauga tribe," .simply because the Laogahs were not 
Afghans at all, but .Jats. See the brief history of Multan aud the Langahs Ikrther on, and Griffin’s “Paiijab 
“ Chiefs,” page 492. ' 

f Oibal is often mistaken for Tliathali, and even Abu-l-Fnzl says so, only Tliathah was not in existence in 
■Kaba-jah’s n ign, luid was not founded for some considerable, period anterior, as will be shown fariber on. 

\ The Bhatis, like the Zhurijahs, arc Uaj-puis of the \udu branch. • 

^ To trust implicitly to the statements of a single nati\e historian would be almost as dangerous; for 
example, take Abu-I-Fazi’s account of the reign ol Akbar Badshffii and that of ’Abd-ul-l^ddir, the Bud&’iiiii. 
It would be as dangerous as trusting to one European historian implicitly in the present day. 
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eujoined 

of the chief tenets of the Muhammadan reUj 5 ion ? 

Most of th(; territories held hy tlie Suffaris passed under tlie rule of the Surndnis ; 
and, in 2S7 K. (900 A.D.), the Amir, Ismd’il, son of Ahmad, hrought undiir his sway 
Kirman, Sijis-stan, and some ptirt of Hind, besides all Kliuriisdn (which included 
Biil-yiis), and added them to his other A'ast territories beyond the Jihun or Oxus. 
The “ some })art of Hind ” here mentioned itan only refer to the traids on llu? Indus. 
At this same period the, lUiwiabs ruled over Kirman and Mukran, as well as over 
’Irak and Ears ; and neitlier of these powerful dynasties, wlio shared most of Western 
and Central Asia hetiveen tliem, were at all likely fo j)ermit“a poiverful Hindoo 
kingdom ” to exist in their midst. 

The Amir, ^’a.sir-ud-Hin, Sabuk-Tisjin, on the decline of tlii* Samanis, the slave of 
whose governor of the Chaznin tm’ritory lie w as,==^ in :i(10 or HOT II. (970 or 977 A.H.), 
annexed Bust (whieh included Bal-yus),t and made Knsdar, (hen bold by an almost 
indepemhmt Musalman govi'rnor, trilmtary to the Chaznin state. Considering bow 
the Amir, Sabuk-’rigin, acted tow^ards the Bi'ijah, .lai-inil. he, too, Avas not likely to 
have permilted a Hindu kingdom to exist bedwr-eu him and tiie Musalmans of Sind. 

His son, iSultan Mahmud-i.Ohazi,| added Sind, as wadi as all the western parts of 
Hind, to tlie dominions possessed liy his father, aftca- liaving exj»ellcd the ollicials of the 
Tvhalifah, Al-Kadir H’illah, Avho hold a feeble, or rathei' nominal, sway over Sind. 
Bailniki and the dami’-ut-Tawarikh also state, that Sul(/m Mahmud, having disposed of 
the ad'air of tin* 1 lak Khan and the Tui'ks, resolved lo move against lyusilar, tlie lailer 
of which had become disalfcctcd and Avithheld the tribute due. Ijeaving Ghaznin, 
after giving out some time before that ho was going to lliral, he rt'ached Bust. Erora 
thenee lie adA'aueed by forired mandies, and suddenly appeared before Kuijdar. The Wall, 
wdiose name unfortunately is not given, although it Avas previously mentioned that he 
was a M iisalmaii, Avas taken completely hy surprise, and sulimitted. He paid live 
limes 100,000 dimmft ia niotioy, tlie arrears of tribute ; presmited fifteen elephants as a 
jjeaU-kaHh ; and was permitted to retain his territory as a vassal of Ghaznin, as before. 

If we only (ronsider bis devastating invasions of India, and more particularly his 
march by Alultaii and Sind Avlieii lie overturned the idols of Somnatli, destroyed their 
famous timiph', and marched back again tbroiigb Sind by way of Alansurah, Ave may 
be vi’iy certain that be, Avould not baA C permitted “ a poAverful Hindoo kingdom ” to 
exist in the very luiart of his dominions. 

Sultan Mas’iid, son of Mahmud-i-Chazi, besides the kingdom of Ghaznin and its 
depe'udeneios, whieh included Z:ibulist:in, Khurasan, Kbwiirazm, and Isfahan, held 
sAvay over “ Kabul and Hind as far as Kiniuiu j, the eon n try around Kaliujar, the 
“ IMultan territory, as far as Nabrwalali of Guzan'it, Somnatli, tlie ti.'rritory lying on 
“ the sea coast of ’Unirnan, Kusilar, and Sind as far :is Siw-istan bordering on Kicli 
“ and ]\liikran,”§ whieh latter he despatched a force to subduti in 122 H, (10.31 A.D.). 

VVhis be, who thought it. Ids bouuden duty, after recovering from !i severe illness, to 
undertake a holy war against the Hindus of llaiisi, likely to tolerate “ a powerful 
“ Hindoo kingdom ” in the midst of his Muliarnnuidan empire? 

In 4-39 H. (10 t7-48 A.D.), during the reign of Sultan Shihah-ud-I)aulali, Maudiid, 
son of Sultan Mas’ud, Knsdar again rebelled, and the Amir, tlie Great Chamberlain, 
was despatched thither with troops. He reduced the refractory to submission, the 
tribute Avhich had lately been Avitliheld AA^as paid, and continued to he remitted. || In 
the folloAving year, Abu- 1-Hasan, the Souesehal of Ghaziun, Avas sent at the bead of 
a force into Hind, against certain of the refractory in tliat quartc'r. lie reached the 
fort of Matlu-luh ( which Avas the chief place of the mahdU of that name in the sarkdr 
of Bakhar of the Multan $uhah) and Bluitah ; and t he hakim of that jiart, named. 
Ahannin, took to flight. 


* Sabuk-Tifiin wa», in reality, the mamluk or slave of one of the slavt' governors of Ghaznin for the Sitinanis 
but llie word slave was not applied in a degraded sense. Some of the greatest sovereigns of thc Dihli kingdom, 
as well as of other Asiatic states, were miinjiiiiilted slaves — Turks, often of noble birth, sold into slavery. 

I The Afghanistan, whicrh mountain tract T have described at page 464, was still independent, and its 

strength tended to keep it so down to modern times. I 

J Theretwas no ruler called ‘‘ Muhammad of Ghazni ” in 1025, as staftd in the Grazetteer of Sind it fs 
a mere error for Malimu<l above referred to. 

§ Accoidiug to tlie lin&m, Abii-l-Fazl«i«Baihalf!, the historian of his reign, and his contemporary. 

II Pottinger says that neither the troops of Mai^rndd nor Mas’dd ever entered the bill tracts, but kept to the 
level districts. Here is a proof to the contAry. 

P 4 
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The Suljtdn, ’Abd-ur-Rashld, who sat on tho throne of Ghaznin for two years and 
a half, from the middle of 441 H. to near the close of 443 H. (1049 to 1052 A.D.), 
was the son of Mahmdd-i-Sabuk-Tigi'n. He was a good, mild, and amiable man, but 
an unfit sovereign at such a period. The Saljiiks coveted his dominions ; and Alb- 
Arsaldn, the famous son of Tughril Beg, inva<ied them from the side of Tukhdristan, 
while his uncles, Hd’fid and Beghii, moved from Sijis-stdn and marched against Bust. 
Tughril, the mamluk of SuMn ’Abd-ur- Rashid, a most able leader, well acquainted 
wim the tactics of tho Saljuks, was sent against them. Having beaten off Alb- 
Arsal4n, he pushed on against the others, overthrew Beglui, and pursued the invadere 
into Sijis-stdn. On his return, seeing what a weak ruler ’Abd-ur-Rashid was, he 
seized him, put him to death, and usurped the throne, but was only permitted to 
retain it for forty days. It was at this time that the Sumrahs of Ldr or Lower Sind 
became disaffected, and assumed independence, which, however, was destined to 
continue but for a short period only. 

We know that Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, tho Shansahani Tajzik Sultdn 
of the Ghaznin state, and afterwards of the whole Ghuridu empire, possessed himself 
of all tho territories then held by the descendants of Sabuk-Tigin, and that in 587 H. 
(1191 A.D.) he added thereunto all which they had previously held sway over between 
0chchh and Multdn, and as far as Diwal on the sea coast. At this period, likewise, 
the Saljdks were in possession of Kirmdn and that part of Mukrdn nearest to it ; and 
wc may be certain that neither tho Ghuri nor the Saljiik ruler would have allowed 
a Hindu dynasty to be powerful near their frontiers.* 

Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, his Turk slave, succeeded Sultdn Muizz-ud-DIn, Muhammad-i- 
Sdm, in his Indian dominions at his death in 602 H. (1206 A.D.), but 'raj-ud-Din, 
I-yal-duz, another, and his favourite, Turkish slave, who had, a long time before, 
obtained his freedom, succeeded to the dominions of Ghaznin ; and Malik Nasir-ud- 
Din, Rabd-jah, another of the late Sultan’s Turkish mmnluks, who, like Kutb-ud-Din, 
1-bak, M'asTdj-ud-Din, I-yal-diiz’s son-in-law, held the government of Uchchh, Multdn, 
and Sind, and farther cast, as far as Kuhrdm, Sarsuti, and 'rabai'hiudah. When Kutb- 
ud-Din, I-bak, died in 607 H. (end of 1210 A.D .), Ndsir-ud-Din, Kaba-iah, assumed 
tho title of Sultdn, and brought those territories named under bis sway. Thus the 
dominions of the Ghdridn Sultans became divided into four stat(*s — tluj fourtli was in 
Central India, under Malik Bahd-ud-Din, Tughril, another mmnluk of tho Sultan — one 
of which was what I have just defined. 

It is in the reign of this Sultdn, Ndsir-ud-Din, Kabd-jah, (me of whose strongholds 
was Dchchh, another Bakhar, and a third Siw-istdn, that tho ’Arabic chronicli!, entitled 
the " Path Ndmah,” or “ Chronicle of Victory,” known to .ns from the translation as 
the “ Chach Ndmah,” was rendered into Persian, and dedicated to that Sultdn’s Wazir, 
the Sadr-i-Jahdn and ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain, son of AIM Bikr-al-Asha’ri ; and it is in 
that chronicle that Siwi and its districit is first mentioned, and is shown to be totally 
distinct from Siw-istdn. There were in that reign seven petty Musalman feudatories 
of Hindd descent, styled Ranahs, still tolerated in Sind, but they were not powerful 


♦ With <ho downfall of the Saljuk. power, and the imprisonment of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Sanjar, by tho 
Ghuzz Turks, or Turk-raans, as they are also designated, all Khurilsati lay at their feet; and they possessed 
themselves of it, and the Ghaznin kingdom and its di’pen-iencies, including great part of tin? p- ovince of Kabul, 
and all tho B4l-yus or ^fandahar territory ns Avell. Tho Ghuzz held Ghaznin for twelvi? years, and some other 
parts, after which, in the year 596 H. (11951-1200 A.D.), after some severe battles, they were expelled by 
thoShansabAnl Tajzik Ghuris, and several thousand Ohuzz families retired southwards into Kirman, as the 
Nikudari Mughals did in after years. Arrived there, in 58 1 H. (1 185-86 A.D.'), they sueeeedcd in obtaining 
possession of Kirman, and part of Mukr.4n in 583 H. (1187-88 A.D.) ; and three of their (?hiefs, Traad-ud-Din, 
Dindr who led them into Kirman, and two others, ruled therein for a considerable time, their dynasty ter- 
iniiialing in 607 H. 1210-11 A.D.). Their descendants continued there, and tlM?ro they may still be found, 
followirig their nomadic customs. Malik Dinar is a favourite name in frequent use among them. The last of 
the Sflli6k rulers of Kirman and Mukrdn, Muhammad Shah, died in 583 II. (1187-88 A.D.). 

Malik kowam-ud-l)iu, the Zauzani, made himself master of Kirman and its dependencies on the part of the 
BHiwarazm Shah, having taken Bamm and Jirafl by storm, in Shawwal, the tenth month of 609 H. (1212-13 
A.D.), and, soon after, entered Gawdshir. He likewise acquired possession of Kich and Mukran. Burdk, the 
Kara-Khita-i, during the irruption of the Mughals, possessed himself of these territoriiw, and was a 
feudatory of those infidels, and his descendants for many generations continued in possession of it. 

Alwand, son of KarA Iskandar, son of Kara Yiisiif, the Turk-maii, of the ^ard J^Cunilu, some time after the 
death of his father,’ who was killed in battle in 841 II (1437-38 A.6.), held sway over Kirmdn, and Kich and 
Mukran, for one year, but again lost ,jt. 

It is much to lie regretted that more is not generally known about the past history of these partS), and about 
the iitflux of several foreign tribes therein. Were such matters better known, we might have been spared the 
following, from one of MacGregor’s authorities in the Third Part of |^is Central Asia. **The term Kej 
Makerdn can 8cart?ely be restricted to the piovince of Na^ir Khan, Brdhdi ; for a century before his time 
we find mention by Maudelelo of * Getscho Ma^guerona,* whicCi must be tho same word differently spelt. 
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by any means. One of them wa.s Sinun-iid-Din, Chatisar, a Sumrah, (jlhef of DiwaJ 
or DIbal or Ldr* (TIiatlip.h was not then founded), who held territory along the sea coast 
near the month of thoMihi’an or Indus ; and another was Wakiya, tlio son of Pannun t 
Channun, in the district of Siwi, belonging to Jlakhar of Multan. 

T have pwwiovisly mentioned that Kusdar, and all between to the province of 
Bal-yiis or Kandahar, including Kalat-i-Nieliarah, the pnvsiml, Kalat-i-Baliieh, and 
Shut and Mastang, belonged to the Gha/aiiu state, and afterwards to tin* Shansahani 
Tajzik Ghiiris who subv(;rted it, and those parts won; afterwards held by their suc(‘.essors ; 
while the mountain tracts west of the Koh-i-Karan Aveia? subj(,‘ct to the ruh*rs of Kirmau 
and its dependencies, tvliieh, af ten* the downfall of the Ihi wialis, had eoine under the sway 
of the Saljiiks; and, at tlu^ ])criod T am writing about, Avas ruled by the KliAvara/mis, 
of which (Miipiro it, Kirman, was a. dependent kingdom. Soon after, it fell to the Kai'a. 
Khita-i feudatories of the Mughal sov(!reigns, the (leseiaulants of the Ghingiz Kluin ; 
and, subsequently, with the rest of tl)(! Iha-sian em|)ii‘e,i fell iindci' the rule of the 
Safawis, in Avhose possc'ssion it has evovsima? remained, Avith the ('xc(q)tion of the short 
period during Avhich Persia was compiercd and Indd hy the Afghan tribe of (Ihalzi, 
and their confederate's. 

Much information res[)eeting tliese (facts, exteiuling from the Kandahar boundary 
southwards, will he^ found in the few brief e'xtrae'ls which 1 have taken from the 


histories of the rulers of Kirman in another place in this AVork. 

To return, however, lo Multan, to wliieh (taTitovy Siwi then appertained, and the 
rest of Sultan Nasir-ud-Diu, Kaba-jah’s domi)iion.s. 

'riio gn-ater j)ail. of the Ghazniu empire', afl.c'r its annexation by the? Khwarazm 
Shah, subsequeiut to the murder of Sultan Taj-ud-Di'n, I-yal-diiz, in prison, by 
command of his Vi\al, I-yal-timish of Dilili, Avas confe'rresl l>y SulUin ^luhauimad, the? 
Ivhwsirazm Shiih, upon his oldest son, Sultan Jalal-iiel-Din, Mang-harni ; but, after 
the defe'at of that liero hy (be? INlughal he>st on the? h.anks of the? Jiulus in (118 II. 
(1221 A. I).), and he? had re?maine?el fen- some time in the Multan province of Sind, § 
and had ele'feaVod KaV)a-jah vi[)e)n more (ban one e)(?e?asu)n, he passed through Lower 
Siiiel by Liw'al or Dileal into JMukn'ui, anel from I hence into Kirman and I.sfahan, 
which territen-ie'is forTne?d ])ai'ls of his dominions as suce?('ssoi* to liis father. 

In (521. It. (1221 i\.l).), Multan wiis invadeul hy the? ]\[ughals, and sneeessfully 
defciuleel by Kaba-jab, but, in 02:5 TI. (122(5 .\.l).), a b<jdy eif tlie? Kbalj Turks, under 
Malik Klian, (.he? Khalj — which body (’orme?el pa)'(. eef the? Khwarazini forces serving 
in the Gliaznin province of that state' ujul parts adjaeeent — avIio, afte?r (he overthrow ol 
their Sultan by the Mugluils, and the* subjugation of the Avheele state of Ghazniu; and 


If inti'vdi'd liy Mmi I inK'n.* (A.D. lT.’»r») on tlic Avonl ‘ Kiscli, proviiici' dp it mat/ [/] fuivr 

“ iu lonqid to Vri's'tt! htforr tftv tiai/ft of In iIh; snino wrifnr >jiys : ‘‘ In tnrltj iimvs, it is 

“ not. fut/ilndf/ f/tat Mofnan formed nnr of the .setf raptes of the nreat Persian em/drtd' ; and, .iflt-r woiiderin;; Jil. 
ilip iiuinlxTS f»r old words in the lanj.niai’t oi* tli(‘ jh ojiIp, Ik* win«N np with, ‘‘ I will (losv pndcavoiir to 

*■ liirow liilo soinrwliMt, ooniicctod fonii .such accouuls of iho history of Makran I'or llio past itro centuries or so 
“ as are s/i/l prr.^crred in tradition^''' With siu'li auionni of infornialion then* afippars to ho no difriculr.y in 
idciitiryin;; silos and tribe's of (In* liuio of tin* Mnpodoriian AJox iii dor and of llorodotiis. 'riio ‘‘ Ala^alik wn 
Mamallk.” wouM ba\c riirui.sliod tho wrib.T with an aC(-’ount of Midvivin noarly a llioii.sand years a'^o : and 
I iiia.y add that it formed an iuti**;ral part of tin* IVrsiaii ompiro from the oiirliest limes, witli the oxcepd ion 
mentioned above, down to the delViat of Silirus Ua'e by the ’Arab.s; and that from that tinu*, down to the time 
of Nadir Shah, at least, ]\Fiikr:ni has r;ver been a depeiideney of rlie Pei sinn empire, and uruka* tlie sway of tin? 
Muhaniadan rulers thereof. 

Lar is the vSindi name for Lower Siud, Wh'eholo lor Middle Sind, and Siro for Upper Sind, 
f As the first half of his name is Pan. I hope no one will endeavour to turn this Hindu Iiilc a- I'aMd 
(rul. Pntinee and Pani) AMian ; for the Parnis imssesscd Siwi in after yexTrs and some of llu‘in are still tner/', 
but they were not there at the perioil in que.slion. The Hr.st syllaldc of Prauhi i.s Prd, but lh«*y Irivo not, as 
yet, I believe, been made Rralirnan.s of. not wit list and inti: tin* *^Scdiwa Ivajali ‘\at Kalai, and ‘Mlm pov/erfuJ 
“ Hindoo kingcloni.” 

J 1 do not mean the aneient empire, whieli was more extensive, but the Portlau empire as it existid ukUt 
the sway of the Safawis. 

§ It m:iy be well to mention what Sind included at this p(»riod. It onjbraeed tin* whole of tie* three 
Sarhdrs and Do-tibahs of the Mnltiiri Snhah, as deseribed by Abu-l-Fazl, and all tlie territory eoinpri.seti witni?* 
the five sarkdrs of the That hah proviius? ; thus, it incdiided all the .soiiiherii half nearly of the present J/an j-;ih, 
extondinrr on the west as far as the foot of the Ivoh-i-Surkh, tlie outer rampart, so to say? of the r:iT!;;e of 
Mihtar SuHman ; all the present ihihawaUpur state, and all the eiist part of Siud as at present constituted, 
but, on the west of tlie Indus, it extended as far as the nHnintain ran^e bounding the pre-ont .lahla-wan on the 
west, iuelnding it and Lahsfi (vuL La-^ down ^to the f5ea. The Biah (tui. Bias) flowed in its old bed ; tin* 
otluT Panj-ah rivers pas^d north and east of Multan, which was then situateil in the same Do-abah as 
Oclichh ; ihc Ualivti or Wahind, now, the lost river of the Indian desert, flowed in a south-westerly direction 
on the cast oRtabawal-ptir, and a little above Alor, the ancient capital of Sind, made a boml to the eastward, 
•then south, and emptied itself into the ocean near about whei'c Lak^pat Bandar now stands; and the Mihnm 
or Indus, from Bakliar downwwds, kept a course more directly southwards. Such was the .Sind territory 0011 *- 
tained within the kingdom of SulUin Ndsir-ud JUia, ljj[ab&-jttlu See also the “Tabakat-i-NAsirx (Translation)/' 
pages and 631. 

11416. Q 
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Bdl-yus or Kandabar had been overrun by them, bad been obliged to turn their faces 
southwards, and had entered Sind. Their object very probably^ was, to endeavoiu* * * § to 
effect a junction with their sovereign, who, some time previously, as before stated, 
had entered the territories on the Indus, and had remained therein for about three 
ycjirs, but, at that time, had passed through Mukrdn and Kirmfin to Isfahan.* This 
body of Khalj Tm’ks very probably came by Piishang and Siwi, or, possibly, by way of 
the Dara’h of the Bolan ; and they appeared accordingly on the north- w<!st frontier of 
Kabd- jab’s territory, marched through it, and mad(; themselves masters of Mansurah — 
or Mansdrlah, as it is more correctly called — ^and its district, eastof the Mihr:in. From 
this it is evident that they marched through the Siw-istiin mrkdr as<I have dcscrihed 
it elscAvhere. ’Phe invudea’s were, however, shortly after attacked hy Kaha-jah and 
defeated ; and Malik Khan, tin; Khalj, their leader, was killed in the battle. Where 
it took place is not mentioned, hut most ])rohahly it Avas beforci the Avails of 
Mansuriah. 

Shortly after this, eai-ly in the following year, the author of the Tahakat*i-Nasiri, 
having to abandon his country on account of the infidel M!ughals, likoAvisi^ reaclied 
Sind, proceeded to Uchchh, and took service under Sultan Nasii--ud-l)in, Kaba-jah. 
Several of the I’ajzik Ghiiri family also took shelter in his t(MTitoiy, and some of their 
descendants are still to he found in thos<; parts.t Bui, soon after, in Bajali, 624 II. 
(July, 1227 A.D.), Kaha-jah Avas attacjked by his rival, Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish, Avho had been liis hrother-iu-laAv’s slave, and had married one of the latter’s 
daughters — for Kuth-ud-Din, i-hak, and Kahii-jah had married sisters — avIio marched 
upon Cichchh from l)ihli. Kaha-jah abandoncal tliat stronghold, tluai coiuplehdy 
invested except on tlu; river side, to the care of a garrison, and retired to his fortress 
of BakharJ hy Avater, Avith directions to his Wazir — tin? same to Avhom llu' Chach- 
Namah is dedicated — to fellow liim Avith the treasures (*ontained in bchcldi. After 
that place had fallen, I-yal-timish (les])atched his owji Wa/ar, Mnluunmad, .fnnaidi, 
and other leaders, against Bakhar; and, on the near approach of the emany, Kaha-jah 
placed his treasures on board of boats on tlu^ Miliran or Indus to retir»; fartlicr down, 
to Stw-istan probably, but tlio a'csscI in Avhieh he himself embarkial, Ixung overladen, 
sank, and the unfortunah^ Kaha-jah Avas di-OAvned, after be bad been sovereign of all 
Sind and IMultan for tAvemty-tAVO years.§ II(^ Avas the lirst imh^pemh'iii JMu'^alman 
sovereign of that pari. 

The 'Wazir of Sultan I -yaUtimish continued his adA'anco farther into Sind aft(T he had 
obtained possession of Itakhar; tin; Avhole country as far as Diwal or Dibal was taken 
possession of, and Sinan-ud-Din, Chatisar,l| the Sumrah chid’ of Biwal or Lar, 
submitted. The Taj-ul-Ma’asir, a work of authority Avritteu ahoul 624 tl. (1227 A. I).), 
says, that tAvelve celebrated fortresses, Avhieh bad lun^er before been acquired, were 
taken possession of, along Avith Siw-istau and Liik, as far as the ocean, ajid that the 
authority of the Sultan av:is aeknoAvledged over Kusdar and Mukrau.^j Neither 
Kaba jah nor I-yal-timish, nor the Miiglials, nor their feudatories in the Bal-yus or 
Kandahar territory, were at all likely to tolerate “ a poAverful Hindoo ” kingdom on 
their respective frontiers. 

One of the great Maliks of Sultan Haziyyat’s reign, named Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, the 
then feudatory of Uc.hchh and Sind, assumed sovereignty over those parts towards the 


* lio hail possts-ioii of (ho fortivs- of Sivv-i.stan, and left a garrison fhrrein with KaM- jail’s 

|)n‘vions goicrnor, wlioin ronslif ided his deputy over Sindu-slan and its tt^rrilory. lie then moved into 
Lar 01 * Ijower Sind, eaptureii Diwal, also i-nlloti Dihal, and Danirilah, the Sumrah ruler ol* Diwal, who ia styled 
a llahash ^Abyssinian), luivint^ embarked on sliip-l>oartl, t^seiiped. Soon after the departure of Sultdn Jaldl-nd- 
I)in, however, Katja-jali riHM)\« ivd possession of ihese parts again, whieli fact, probably, was unknown to the 
Klialj Malik when he tiirneil lii.s face towards Sind. 

I One of them was the late h’nth Mulnunmad Khan, (Jlhuri, who was VVa/ar of Mir Iviistam, the Ta-l-pur, 
tlui vt'iierable Amir of Ivluer- pur, whose treatment Kastwick speaks of in his “ Dry Leaves from Young 

(pp. 2S7 291). Aitorwards, a.'j^comimuider of ihe liahawal-pur army, lie, in eoncert with the lute Sir Herbert 

(llu ii Lieutenant) Edwardes, won the battle of Kiueri over the forces of the rebel Mulnij of Multan^ in June, 
1848. 

J Also called Akar and Bakar, two fortre^Bses on one island. Erom what 1 gather in history, tho fortifie*! 
town on the ishiniJ, on which the present Ibrtre.ss was founded, was, in ancient times, much larger than at 
present. Who shall say what changes occurred at the time when the Biah left its old bc<l, when the55utlaj,a»- 
it now Hows, made abed for itself, and the Hakra or Wahiud ccftised to flow by Alor, and bocanie tbo Lost 
River, and the tract ihrongli which it flowed a desert ? 

§ See my ‘‘Translation of the Tabalvdt-i-Nasiri,” pages 544 and 614. ' 

II He was the thirieeiith chief oi* tho Sumraiis, who were feudatories of the Musahnan sovereigns. .Mo will 
ho again referred to with reference to the Ghurchiini Baluchis. 

This refers to the easternmost parts lying nearest to Sind, because, at this time, the western parts were 
under the rulers of Kirman. Instead of Mukntu, the word is loften written in the plural form«<-*Mukranat, 
fiiguifying “ the Mukrans.” 
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closer of li<*r stormy reign, in 637-38 H. (1239-1241 A .D,)— such was the disordered 
states of the Dihli e/npiro on that side, consequent on the Alughal inroads and 
proximity — but ho died in 639 H. (1241-42 A. D.), in which year they sacked and 
depopulated Liihor, and continued to liarass the wliolc western frontiers for many 
y(iars after. 

JMalik Sanjar-i-(:3az-lak-Khan, one of tin* loaders who aijcoinpanied the Wazir ol' 
l-yal-liruis'h, was left as governor of liehchh,and tlie lU'wly acquired t(MTiloryof Sind; 
and, suhsecinently, in the reign of Sultan Nasir-nd-l.)iii, Mahniiid Shah, who began his 
reign in 644 It (1240 A.D.), the MaJik-ul-lvabir, Xusrat-ud-Uin, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, 
cousin of the Ulugh Khan, who afleiavards snccec'led to tlie Dildi throne under the 
title of Snllau (Jhiyas-ud- Din, .llall)an, was made ‘‘Alalik of Sind and Hind,” which 
refers to the same territories as Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah had ruled over. Sub- 
sequently, tin* government of this tief passed !<» Malik ’l/,z-iid-I)in, llalbau-i-KhasIdn 
Ivliiln, a Kbilebak 'Pink, a minnlnL of tin* late Siiltau, l-ya)-tiniisb, who soon after 
nibellcd against Afahinud Sliali, al)ove mentioned, and assnitied iud(q)ond<‘ne<;. JI(r 
found tlie Mngiials too powerful for him ; for they tlieu held all tlu^ prcseiiit Panj-ah as 
far as tlie river Diali, which then still (lowed in its old bed; a.U Khurasan, ineludiiig 
the Btil-yiis or Kandahar territory to the foot of (lie mountains bounding Kaelieblii 
on Iht^ north and north-west ; while their fendatoiy, t in; Kara Khit/i-j ruler of Kirmavi, 
also possess(‘d Miikri'nias far as t in' frontiers of Siiid, as pr(n'iously described, in one 
direction, and as far as Sijis-stan and T5al-yiis on the noilli and north-east. .Malik 
'Izz-iid- Din, l’>:ili):ui-i-lvhashlii Kh:in, eonseq\i('ntly, found it necessary to submit Lc> 
tin* yoke, and receive a. Mughal 81iahnali or Intcudanl. 

It will li<‘ taken for granhal, 1 imagine, (hat thes:.* rulers would not, have permitted 
“ a powi'rfiil Hindoo kingdom to <‘xist in the parts rid'erred to by Air. Duke, in fa<;t, 
tiny poss('s.sed tin* very |).‘irts he vofers to. 

’ l/.z-nd-Din, Ikalban-i- Kliashlu Khaii, held Multan, Uehchh, and Sind, snhjeel; to 
tin' Aliighals, for scv<‘ral years, but, after 05^ If. (1266 A.D.), all is blank in the 
history of these* ])ai ts of Hind and Sind I'or about six years, of whiedi no retan’i! is 
known to (‘vist, eonsecineutly, tln^ fate of this ruler is unknown.'’’ At this time ni'arly 
tin; wliolo of (he eontiueiit of A.sia, excepting India east of tlu^ Biah, was in tin* 
posse, s.sioii of the Mughal intideis ; and their luinys or haznrdliH were locati'd aliont 
in dilFerent eoniitries, hut (dikdly sontli and we.st of the Jiluin or O.vus, an account of 
which form's, when 1 come to notice (lie people descended from them, I shall have 
somotliiiig to say. i 

Mulian, Uchehi), and Sind, Including ;dl (he more hwel iracts, as far up as the 
skirts of tlie Ivoli-i-Suikh, Raid lioh, or Raid Palidr, and fartln'r downw’^ards tow'ards 
the south, to the skirts of tlie. Koh-i-Kahtar or Ivahtar range of Ahii-l-Pa/.l,;]; eon- imied 
subject to the sovereigns of t he Diliii kingdom, nioi'c or l(!ss I'ida.xed according to Sh'' 
streiiglii or weakness of (!!<• govermjK'ul, and tin' iiar.issing invasions of the M iitihals 
from the westw ;ird, until 752 II. (U»o1 A.D.). i'n'vious to this period 1 /dr or Uower Sind 
had aeijuirc’d nominal independence by (ho downfall of the Sumnahs and (he I'isevf th - 
Sammaiis to powi'r th('roiu,§ whose chiefs ;iml ruleis wive styled Jams, respecting whom 
more v\ill he juentioned in the aeeounl, of the Italfie-li tribes. Soon after the Samm.’ihs 


* From thf* tiinu lliiil. 1.1 h‘ .'lutlior of tlu' T;ihii^y;it-i-Nasin Ills history, nnfil tlit* author of tli*: 'IMrikh-; 

Fii*uz-Sli.iii"i <*o!mnonpp.s his from :i (lair; six yuars hitor. /iy;i-iuUJ.)i'n, Ihiraiii, its antlior, avluaily widlv. t. 
ill 75S H (K'hlT A.D.), eousutiuoiitly, there is, really, :i period ol' one hninJreil years liot nvcoii them, for .vhifvi 
period lliere i-s do eonternporary history known or availahle ; herieo the ohseurity ro^anlint; many of the 
of this period. 

f In the viMir GV)7 11 (1297-08 A.D.), in the third year of the reipjn of Sultan ’Ahi-ud'I)in, the Klialj, nf 
.same trihe of Turks a.s invaded Siw-islaii in Sultan >iasir-nd'l.)in, Jyaba-jah’s roisrn, l•L•l(•^^•d lo at pM;r<‘ o7r-, 
Siw-ist;in airaiii was invaded by an army of Mn^hals, iimier the Nu-yfui, Saldi, ami the Ibrfress of S)\v-ist:Mi 
(or Sihwan) was takim liy them. ()iu; ol' the ^reat Alaliks of Dihli, Zafai* Klian, the ’A rj/-i-Mam;ilik, or 
Muster Master of IIkf Kinpire, Avas despatehod against them at the head of an army. He recaptured Si .v-istan 
after overthrowing the Mughals, and Sahli, his brother, and a great luimljor of other pri.'^oners, with {h* M* 
families, were earned oft* eaptiA'es to Dihli. From tln^ fact of their l;nnili(?s being mentioned, it is cvirlent tki'y 
were on the niovi? looking out for a place wliereiii to .settle. 

J page 5o8. 

^ The times Avere favourable, and they aAailed tlieiiiselve.s of the opportunity. The Mughal emfiire w;is iii 
a distimded state, and rapidly breaking up ; »lbr the iJeseoiid.ant8 of the Chingiz Kluin, both in 1-ran and 'i'uian, 
Av^er^' fightifig iiiaong themselves, and most of the petty feudatories AAxn3 making, or had inatle, tli»‘mselv»>i 
independent.^ The lial-yus territory, op Kandahar, had been for some time under the sway of the Maliks of 
the Tajijik Kamt dynasty, who.so capitid Avns IJirat, and Avho AV'ero vassals of the Mughals. At the period 
above mejitioued, Malik Mu’izz-ud-Diii, Ilussiin, the Karat, hiul alao made himself in^lepcirlent, but Iii.s 
succes.sora liad soon to siurcumb to Atinr Timur, tho Gdrgan, then rising to power. Malik (fhiyas-nd-Din, 
Hr *Ali, the feurat, surrendered Hirdfc into his hands in tn© first month of 7H i If. (April, 1.^81 A.D.); arnl 
tAvo years after, in 785 H. (1383 A.D.), Kanoahdr Avas occupied and Kalat-i-Darluk taken by fjitorui, previoit'i 
to Avhleh som© of the Afghdn tribes inliabiting that part of thejauge of Mihtar Sulimdn south-west of 
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acquired predominance in that part — about twenty years more or less — ^Thathah* was 
founded, and not before ; but Diwal or Dibal, situated at the then mouth of tho 
Indus, f which some people, Abu-1- Pazl included, will mistake for Thathah, and some 
modem writers for Karacbi, Avas known five hundred years or more before the date in 
question, and was one of the first places attacked by Muhammad, son of Kasim, when 
he invaded Sind. 

Tho Jdms of the Samniah dynasty, who ruled altogether for a period of one hundred 
and eighty years, AV(;ro more or less subject to the throne of Dihli ; but, during the 
disaffection and consequent disorder Avhich arose in Hind previous i,o the invasion, in 
801 n. (1398 A.D.), of tho Dihli kingdom, by Amir Timur, the Gurgan, and Avhich 
conduced to bring that invasion about, the Jams of Liir or Lower Sind b(!gan to entertain 
the idea of rendering themselves ijidependent. Consequently, wlum the Mirza, Pir 
Muhammad, son of Jalian-giv, son of Amir Timiir, who from Ghaznin had penetrated 
into tho Afghanistan, and had hrouglit some of the Afghan tribes under nominal or 
temporary submission, passed the Indus, and seized u[)on iJehchli and Multsin and 
their dependencies, tlu; then Jam, Path Khan, in the confusion w'hich followed, Avas 
able to appropriate the IJakliar pvovinc-o of Multan, of Avhich Siwi formed a district, 
as far north as the Kaehchh of Ganj-ahah, as Avell as the Avhoh; province of Siw-istan 
or Wicholo, which tAvo provinces then contained much the same districls and boundaries 
as are subsequently described by Ahii-l-Pazl. Soon after this the Baluchis located in 
the province of Bakhar broke out into reladlion and had to be redut«‘d. 

Tho Jam, Nizam-ud-l)in, also known as Jam Nandah, succeeded to the rule over 
Sind in 86G H. (1461-62 .V.D.). IL; Avas contemporary with llusain, tlie Ijangah, son 
of Rile Sihrah, the Zamin-da,r of Lahri, avIio had usurped the sovereignty over 
Multan, and assumed the title of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din ;;j; and it aatis during tlui 
respective reigns of Uiese two rulers I hat Slinja’ Beg, othenvise Shah Ih'g Khan, the 
Arghiln Mughal, first didached a force against Siwi and its district in 916 II. 
(1510-11 A.I).).§ I must now, therefore, turn to tho account of the capture of 
Siwi and conquest of Sind by tlu; Arghun Mughals, having, I think, clearly shoAAm, 
and indeed as every known history shows, that, from the time of tin- concjuest of Sind 
and Multan by tlui ’Arabs more than eight contuiaes before, no Hindu kingdon 
Avhatever had existed Avest of the Indns; and that no “poAverful Hindoo kingdom” 
existed at the period 1 have reached ; 11 for if there had been one, it Avonld certainly 
have allied itself to the Jams of Sind against tin; Mughal iiiAmders. 

At the period wlini the Sainriiulis rose to power iu Lower SimI, the throne ol* Dihli was illled by Siilt/ui 
Muhauiinnd Shah, son of Sultan (lliiyas-ud-Diii, Tu^liluk Shah, the same who i.s r(d‘erre<l to l>y Ibn lhafutah 
as bein^ “ orij^inally a Turk from th(i hills in the district of Sindiah.” Muhammad Shah moved iiU(» Sind 
against these Saminnhs, and died on the banks of the Imbis, near That ball, in tlie first month of 752 il. (iMarch, 

lTk51 A.D.). 

/ Sometimes sjiell. Tatbali. 

f When jKople spi eulale on the sites of cities, and other places in Sind and (lie I^‘inj“ab, and |)articnlarly 
in Sind, ami oxpect to find them in the saim? place after the lapse of Ivventy-five eentnries, tlu-y .^boidd cousuhir 
the nature of the eoiiutry (hroiiLdi which the Indus Hows from Kala-Bagli to the ocean. Its nature is 
.such, e.specially from ^Ii1han-Iv(»t, downward, that a slight obslrn(?ti()n raised in the bed of the river may, in a 
very short time, diviMge the stream into another ehaiinel, and thereby ruin town.s and \ illages, and, by the 
change, ivmler Avhat was just hefon' a Avaste, a fruitful tract of country. As regards tin' lower deltas, wdiero 
people oxp(!Ct to liml places in tin* same situation on the Indu.s and m*ar its mouths a.s th(*y wen? ages ago, 
the following extraei. from Dr. Lonfs Memoir on the DIain of the Indus,” may he useful. He says, The 
“ river discharges ;U)() onhic h:et of mud in ev<*ry st'eoiid of lime ; or a quantity which in sevefi months Avould 
suftiei' to form an i.daiid \2 miles long, 2V miles broad, and 40 feet d(*ep ; which [taking tin; depth of the sea 
along the e(;asL at ;jl)uut live fathoms], avouUI eonse(jueutly he elevated 10 feet above the surface of the water. 

“ Any person w ho chooses to run out this calculation to hundreds and thousands of years will he? able to 
satisfy himself that mneli may be done by causes at present in action towards mannfa(!tiiriiig deltas.” 

Th(‘ situation of Dibal or Diwal, wJiicli Avap, after ’rbathah wjis loiinded, “ the port of Thathah,” is u point 
in qiie?stion. At the time Kaha-jah rcigm*d it Ava.s on the “ sea coast and Captain Christopher Newport, 
when he land(?d Sir Ivohert JShirley there in Kilo- 14, found it “ iu the mouth ” of tlio Indus. Payntou, in 
his account of the voyage, says, IVo vamo. to (tn anrhoi' near the citt/ of Diul, m the mouth of the river 
“ <SVwf/r, in 24® 30' N. Lat., ami our varying at the same ])lace 1(5'^ 45'.” Thathah, it may be remarked, lies 
in 2T* 51 ' In. Lat. 

J It was iu 817 11.(1443-41 A.l).), toAvanls the close of the* stormy reign of Sult/in ’Ala-ud-Din, soil of 
Muhammad Shah, son of BTrux, one of the sous of the S:iyyi<l, Khi/r Khan, the founder of the Sayyid dynasty 
of Dihli, and in which year that dynasty terminated, tliat all Hind became convulsed, and many governors of 
provinces, and tributaries, assumed iiidepondenee and a])pro]U'iateii dittefoni territories. A lilong these usurpations 
was the setting up l»v the Multunis ol the Shaikh, Yusuf, tlie MutateaUi of tho Shrine of tho Shaikh, I3uha*ul- 
Hakk wa nd-Din, Zakiinya, the Saint of Multan, as their ruler. He was set aside by this LangiUi Zamiri-dar, 
AS already mentiom'il. See page* 4, and page 570, Jind note 

§ The Tar- Khan Namah says in yi7 H., but I prefer the statimient of Mir Ma’fiim and others, and. the < 
ilaie.H of the movements of Iblbar Hiidshali which led Shall Beg Khan to Siwi. 

Shah Beg Kluln was an Arghun, not a Tar-khan, tis the “ Ga|:ottccr of Sind” infomis us. Tho Tar-khdn 
Mtighais Biicceedi d the Arghiins in Sind. 

II Both the Suuirahs and Saminahs, the latter being llaj -puts by descent, were MusaJroans ; and all the 
iormer, and most of the latter, wci'c subject to Mubammaduu sovereigns. 
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I mxist now, for a brief space, turn towards BiU-yus, or tlic territory dependent on, 
and afterwards called, ^^iandahdr. 

Lilco other parts of Klmrasan which suffered so much from tlic (hn astations of the 
infidel Mughals, that, to this day, they have not recovered from tlieir elfeets, the 
different tracts composing the Ghaznin kingdom continued in the occ;upaiioii t)f various 
Mughal Nu-ins or Nii-yins Cor some seventy years and more aftca* the (Ici’eat of Sultan 
Jahil-ud-Din, Mang-barni, the Khwarazm Shah. From that side, liolding too, as they 
did, great part of the north-western portion of the prc'senl Panj-ah, they wore a1)le to 
make constant raids upon the other tracts and districts on the Indus for grciat part of 
a century, and to afflict the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom. Suhsoquonlly, on the 
establishment of the Kurat* dj'uasty, with Ilinit as the capital, and which dynasty, on 
one side, was descciuhid from the Shansahjini 'rajzik Ghiiris, who luul liold tlie 
sovereignty over Khurasan, Ghur, Ghaznin, ami liiiidnstan, tlic parts in (|ucstion 
came under their rule, but the Kural dynasty only e.vislc'd l)y permission of the 
Mughals, and the rulers were under complete subjection to them. 

The third Malik of this Kurat dynasty, Malik llukn-nd-Din, ^Inhammad, 
in G80 H. (1281-82 A.T).), after investing it for ahoni fourteen months, obtained 
possession of Kandahart and its dependencies ; and it continued in their possession 
until they had to sueeunib to Amir Timur, tluj Gurgen, in 785 II, (PkSIl A.D.), at the 
close of which yearj Kandahar was givcji up, and Kaljit i-Barbik was taken by 
assault, and Kunduz, Bnklan, Ghaznin, including Kabul, Zabul, and other tracts which 
had constituted tin; old Ghaznin kingdotn, including Kiindahar, as far as the frontier 
of Sind, wcae conferred by Timur upon his gramlson, Pir .M iilianunad. llis aet|niremont 
of Cehehh and Multan has been already noticed, lie did not enter the countries pii 
the Indus by the Boliin Pass, and Siwi is not referred to. He eanu', in all probability, 
by the Sangliar routes, the most frequented KiiHla’h routt? in those days and for a long 
period afb'r. Siwi was, however, soon after acquired by the Muglials, as I shall 
presently show.§ This was in 800 11,. (1J307 A.!).); and wlieu Pir Muhammad 
appeared before Multan, it was held by Saraug Khan, brother of Main Khau, two 
powerful nobles of the Dihli empire, who had usinqx'd all the authority in the State. 

When Pir Muhammad di(;d|| in 80911. (1400-7 A. D.), Sulpin Shah Kukh, who 
had succeeded to the empire of his iatlun', Amir Timur, in 807 11, (1401-5 A.I).), 
conferred the territories which Pir Muhammad liad held, upon ilui latt(.H'’s sou, the 
young Mivzii Kaidii, in 810 11. (1407-8 A.I).), with Amir, Bahliil, Ihe Barlas, of 
which tribe of Mughals, the next in rank to the family of the Chingiz Khan, Timur’s 
family was the head, as his mentor and guide ; and the city aud fortress of Kandahdr 
was the capital of his tief. 

In 820 11. (1417, A. D.) disturl)ances broke out in the Kandahar province through 
the quarrels hfdwecm two f(mdatori(Js therein ; one, the sou of Saifal, the Kandahdri, 
the other, Malik Midiammad. d’hc Afghan tribes dwelling near the frontier of the 
province, and others, as i'ar east as the valley of the Indus, seizing tlu* § opportunity, 
carried their raids into the Garm-sir, and brought dire calamities upon the inhabitants 
of those parts. All this was childly owing to the misgovernmentof Mirz:i Kaidii, who, 
himself, rebelled in 821 It. (I MS A.D.). lie was soon after seized andcouliiicd within, 
the forti'ess of TkbtiyAr-nd-l)in of llivat, and his dynasty terminated. 

SultAn Shah llukh now bestowed the governmeut of “ the whole of the territories of 

Kaudaluir, Ghaznin, Kilbul, the Afghanistan,** Sind, and some parts of Hind,ff 


* Not “ Kurt the word 1.1 written, with tho vowel points, Knrat. 

t Tliis happened just livR years before the death of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Oin, Ihilban, and about seventy years 
before the Sainmahs acquired power in Sind, after depriving the Suinrahs of it. 

J The dynasty was subverted two years before, when llirat was surrendered, hut the foudiiiury of Kandahar 
was left unmolested until the Afghans near by had been reduct^i, Sre precedin.iL? note §, pa^e .'iTo. 

§ That the Mirza, Ptr Muhammad, held all the dependencies of Multap, exetipt Siwi, we know from tho 
fact that he possessed the fortress of Hakliar, and that he conferred a on tlui Uiirhi (yuf, Rohri) side 

of tho Indus, in which Alor or Amr was situated, upon one of the Sayyids of llakhar, named Abd-l-Jjais. 
These vSayyids were* subsequently transferred altofjether to the Rurhi side, and provided for there, when Shah 
Beg Khan reconstructed the fortifications of Buklrnr, and there their doscetidants still dwell. 

11 He was assassinated by one of his own followers, Pir ’AH, Tdz. 

4 Hafiz Abrfi says, the territories which Ais father had previously held, namely, Kabul, Ghaznin, Kandahar, 
aa W as the banks of tho river Sind, and tho boundary of the Afghjinist/in, in 812 H. (1409-10 A.D.). 

Only ^lat portion of it lying within the K’lnduhdr province, in whi(;h tho Tarins had <lwelt for u^esy was 
really under the sway of the house of Timur, all the rest was independent ; but, in this same yeai*, the Abdfli 
* tril^ had settled in lands in the Kaiidahdr territory, as metitioned subsequently. 

tf The Matin’- iis-SaMain sfiys, and Bind, as fur as the froutiefsof Hind,” at which time the jSiynrMi 
Khan, ruled over Mult&u.' In 814 II. (14U-12 A.D.), the li&zi of Multan was despatched by. 
tendei'iog allegiance to Sul^dn Sb&h Rukh, and stating that the khutbali had been 
stamped, r in the Bul^an’s name, but, that the MiraA Kaidd, bod been pressing him to read thd khuim^iiA 
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“ iipon his eldest son, the Mirz^i, Bac-Sunkar, Bah^ldur,” and despatched him to 
Kaudahilr to assume the govc'niment. Sind and Hind, just mentioned, refer to the 
north-west parts of tlie Panj-ab, and tin; Bakhar province of Multdn ; for, as yet, 
the Langilh tribe; had not got possession of the last-named province, and Jdm 
Tughluk* ruled over that part of Sind only, which constituted, in after times, the 
province of Tlialliah, as described by Abu-l-Fazl, including AVicholo or Siw-istdn, 
which, hi Akbar Itadsliah’s time was a sarixdr of the Thathah province, as already 
stated. 


Subse(iucutly, Mirza Saiyui-gh-timish, anotlier of Sultan Shdb llukh’s sons, was, in 
82.‘? II. ( I 1'20 A. I) ), plac('(I in charge of llie government of those territori(!s bordering 
on tile Indus, uliieb he bold for a considerable', time. ITt; died, prematurely, in 
830 11. (1 120-27 A.l).),f leaving two sons, Alirza Mas’ud,:j: and .Mirza Kardchdr. 
They win; b'lt in ])o.ssession of tlic lief, but Mirza JMas'iid, as the eldest, was placed 
in eharg(> of tlie gov<*rinncnt. '^I’lirough his tyranny, however, the people were 
redueetl to such straits that thc'y had to seede redress from Sultan Shdh Rukh, 
and Mirzii Karaehar had .also to sci'k that Sultan’s pi’oteetion ; .and the result 
was that JVlas’iid wa.s ri'inoved from the governmeut. This was iu 813 H. 
(1439-40 A.l).). 

It uas in tin; la'ign of this same monarch, who would never have tolerated “a 
“ powerful Hindoo kingdom,” within his own empiia;, that, about 821 U. (1418 A.B.), 
the Ahd:'']i branch of the Tariii Pus’litiins or Afgliaus eann; southwards from their old 
seats around the (Jliar or Kasi (lhar,§ .and obtained grants of land in the. south-eastern 
parts of th(' ICand.ahar province, where they still dwell. 

Sullan .S]i;ih lliikli dic'd in the; last month of 850 11. (1147 A.D.), shortly before 
which tiiiU' ilic Langiiu;-! had .scazed upon the territory of Multan. |1 The Sultan’s 
grandson, tin' .M irzii, A’l:i-iid- Daulah, .son of Bae-Sunkar, Bahadur, wJio had died in 
837 11. (1 i;’,:;-:,!. A.D.), assumed the; throne. (ireut divisions then arose? in the 
family of Amii''r)mur about tin? siieecssion, which ncu'd not be rc'ferrcd to farther 
than to miaition, brletly, w'lat ('spc'eially refcis to Kandahar, Multan, and Sind, on 
the Ijordevs of which Hr. Dnkeds powei fid TIiiidoo kingdom ” has been jdaced, that 
Mirzil ’Ai;i-ud-])aulah, was soon (Icdhroned by a rival, .■md tliat civil strife continued, 
now one, now another, obtaining power for a brmf jieriod, which strife chiefly brought, 
about tlic' spe edy d.nvnlail of the empire '.vliicb .Viruj- Timur bad reiscd.^l 


iiMinc/' K!ii/r Kli 'h (jiicHllv :t. (‘(‘rultMl (1 h‘ Dilili throne' in Sl7 FT. ( M H-l.'i, A.D.). ;ind diod in 82811. 
(1421, A.D.). Ill i1j»' jn(‘i*cdiii;; ycjir he af.^uin sent ;iii omhassy to Sidtnn Sh;ih Hukli, .mikI still afkiiowled^ed 
his siijtn'njio'y. Khl^:’ Jvh,in m‘vor a''^^In^*d tho t.il!(‘ td’ Siilfan, hut Masruid'-i-^Ala, o.xplaini'd at p.'ig’O '347? 
whirl I sec. 

'riio Klm!,is:ii al- \ k hl.iai*, iniih-r the ovrnts of the y^ar 821 1 1., .•illiid'*.-' to tliis hist eniha.«sy despatehod by 
Khizr Kh.in tuilv ;» I'rv.’ muiilli:-, Imlorc his death. “ Shortly ;d"k*r the SultMu's roturn to Ilii':it, iiftor his defeat 
“ of till' 'rnrl.-m.itif* in ' i t .-ik -i-.A on tin* l!Hh ShawwiU* — the tenili month - t he amh.Ts.sadois of Jvliizr Klniik 
“ the ii'oven i';n nf ! )il j i, arii vi'l at Ilir.it with .some eUrious and valnahli* presents from their master; and 
amoiijy wliieh, .liid 'mcI the If.r t r-tremed Tor its mrio.-ify, was a luirfjnihu} or rhinoec.ro.s, which exeited a. 
“ vast deal (»i‘ eiirin-ii v, iVoo, prodiirioii:; stren^itli, and the iinpimetrabiiily of its hide.” Tlu'se iiionster.s 
were common in ihc «ii^triet in Ihibar iiatssli.-ili’s time, and for many years after, and were also 

1o be found iu many oi iii • -w imiiy jdace.s e.car the banks of tlie J'linj-ab rivers and the Indus, 

4'hori a>, in lii.s h/oniclf' of thr .'^o-ealled Pat.in Kinj^s of Delhi” — he, like some others, calls all 
wln th'-r 'r.ii/ik tdniri'^, Turk ^lamlnk.s dat.'<, SayyiiD, or Ahihans — ciidcavour.s to sliow that all 
histonans an- \vrmi;.:in this ^tMlem<.•^.l <4’ Khizr Kh.'in’s :i<‘know!<'d^in:.^ tin' sn/anainty of Snlt/in Slnth Rukb, 
aaid readintr tin* l.lnijlnh, .on! ^tae.ping roiu in his name. I may say lliat the aiiihorilies are iudispntablc ; 
for all writers, I lu-lieve, withoul a siiiglc (‘xreption, and wlicthm' hist,oriaM.s dwelling in India or out of It, 
say the same. I’homa:, ‘^ay.-i Khi/r Khan n.-^ed tiie uld di -s oi'hls pnaiere.^.-ors ihr his coins, hut while he gives 
spccimcMs of tin* coins dI' others, 1 Tail to liml ijt his work a specimen of Khi/r Khan's at all. 

The jnoposi’d m-ou iiiiiu- of the Muscovile Czar at Sainrkand with the erown of Timur 7na?/ not be without 
SOUK' si.'iiiifn at ion in lln.* imek ground. 

* 'riighliik is a 'I’lirki.'-h iiamc. and probably a.'isiimed by ibis Jam, 
f ilc died at (iba/.mii in llie tiisl month i»f 8;30 11. (November, 1 12(3 A.D.). 

j Also called Alir/bi Sul|;in Alashhl. The territories which he held are said to have includod several 
places and ilisi riels of Dind and S'ind. lie h; gi rierally kuowu to Indian writers as Sultan Ma’sKd, Kabuli, 
lie is iiKaiiioneti by Jiabar Bad.'^hah. Scr page 304. 

§ iSVr pages 4(>o, •UiO. 

II Tlie auihority of Sultan Shall IJnkh cxtcmlcil over the greater part of the ancient Persian monarchy, 
through the agency i*f his sons, nejihews, or grandsons, throughout the vast territories included between the. 
mountains of . 'll ak-i-' A jam ami the liidu.s. wc'.st ami cast, the Kur, the Caspian Sea, and the Sihi^n in the 
north, and iIil. prov ince, i4‘ Alukr.in, and the Dmnian, or tlic *Sea of Arahia, on the south*, It is, truly, very 
likely tiiat “a powerful Hindoo kingdom ” should exist in the midst of them. " ^ 

% \Vc may judge of the stale of atfaiis when the Mull:i*-us-Sa’dam says, Uiat, to this year, 861 1.1 • 
“ (Hoti-oT A.l).), tliore were tlirce different Sultans who claimed to reigo over IS hufisin ; • there were their 
“ three different annic-s, and there were three separuie levies of taxes from Uia. Oppressed people. Tymnny 
“ was tile Older of the day, and there was no one to liearli^eu to their couppUiuis^ or.givd them redress. All 
“ the great fortresses, too, were lield independently by flidr diflerent govenioi*8' again all comers, and they 
“ would not side with cither party for a considerable tinio.** v ^ ' 
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After Sulij'm AbA-Sa’ld, Bahadur Khdn,* became, for a time, all-powerful over the 
empire of Timur, he, ,iii the year 873 H. (1468-69 A.D.), (•ouferrod tho territories 
bordering; on tho Indus, as far as the frontiers of Hind and the Afgjhanistdn, namely, 
Kdbul, Ghaznin, and tlieir dependencies, upon his son, the Mirza, Ulugh Bogjf who 
held them up to the time of his death, in 907 H. (1501 A.I).). Tliese territories he 
conferred upon him shortly before he undertook the campaign against the Turk-mans, 
the result of Avhich Avas the disaster at Kara-B:igh, in Avhitdi Sultan Ahii-Sa’id lost his 
life in the s(wpnth month of 873 H. (February, 1469 A.1).)- 


Another of Sultan Abu-Sa’id’s sons, Mirza 


Sultan Mnivtd, had for sotne years 


administered the government of Kandahar and the Oarin-sir ; and when the territory 
of ’Irdk-i-’Ajam had been added to Sultan Abi'i-Sa’id’s doniinioiis, Mirza Sultan 
Murad was proceeding into Kirniiiu, in conforniity with his father’s eotuuiands, when, 
while on the inarch, news of the disaster at Kara-lkigh reached liiin, a nd lu' fainxl about 
to return to the Garm-sir territory again. Before he could gain his di'stination, how- 
ever, the hostile proceediugs of Yiisuf, the Tar-Khan, ou(' of tlie feudatories of tho 
parts n(;ar by, compidled him to turn aside, and enter tliat ])art of Klmnisan then 
under the sway of Sulbin Husain Mirza, and claim bis pi’otection. 

After many vieissitud(\s, Sultan llusain Mirza, J who was the grandson of ’Umar 
Shaikh Mirza, sou of Amir Timur, having got the better of most of his rivals, 
and acquired possession of Hirat in S73 11. (146'.) A.i).), in the second month of 
876 H. (July, 1470 A.D.), succeeded, at hmgtli, in estahlishing hinis('lf upon Hu; throne 
of Kliunisan. After this, its an'airs iKaranie more settled, the eouutry on(;c more 


became prosperous and nourishing, and the doAvnfall of tlie dynasty of 'I’imur re- 
maiiu'd for a tiim' in abeyauec. 

l:*revious to this, however, his last rhal, Yadgjii' Nasir Alirza, having gained some 
temporary su<!cess in the ])vevious year, some of the short-sigh teal among the princes 
and uohh's (h;sert(Hl from Snltau Husain Mirza’s army, asid took diftei-ent directions 
to await tin; upshot of cvi;nts, and hide tlieir own o|)povl unity. .Vmong llu'se. Avas 
the Mirza, Mnliammad ’Umar, a great-grandson of Mirza Muhammad Snljan (the 
brother of Mirza Ih'r M uhammad), another of Tirmir’s grandsons, avIio, ai itii Yiisuf, 
the Tar-Kluiu, previously mentioned, and other ollicers, tied from tlu* Sultan’s camp 
in the Dasht of Sakalmaii, in the last month of 874 11. (June, 1476 .A.I).). They 
directed their .steps to\rards tliC! Garm-str and Kandahar, and Ni/.uii-iid- Din, Ahmad, 
.son of Amir TuAvakkul, tiie Barlas, one of the great nobles of tin' late Snlhiii Ahii- 
Sa’ul, Avho Avas goA'(*rnoi‘ of the ])roAduce of Kandahar and its dependeiieies, and had 
not yet submitted to Sultan llusain Mirzii, hearing of the arrival of Mirza Alulianimad 
’Umar in that part, sent ami tendered allegiance to him. Mirz:i Aluhaimuad ’Umar, 
accoi’dingly, proei'edcd to Kandahar aud assumed soAuweiguty, and hi'gaii, very soon, 
to attack places in Kliunisan farther AVest. 

By this time, Sultiin llusain Mirza, who had returned from Imla-klnid, and was 
investing Ka’in, detaclied a force against him, and Miihanimad ’Umar retired to 
Kandahar again, aud, having ri'iiehed it, for .some (wime, he imt the sou of Amir 
Tawakkul, tin; Barliis, to deatli. Shortly after, Mnliammad ’Umar contrived to collect 
another force, and made a dash upon Farah, whereupon Sultan llusain .Mirzii sent a 
force against him ; an engagement ensued, and an arroAV .struck Muhammad ’Umar, 
and killed him. Kandahar, upon this, came under the authority of Sultan Husain 
Mirza for the first time. 


On a previous occasion, in 865 H. (1460-61 A.I).), Avhile Sultan llusain Mirza, who 
had assumed tho sovereign poAV'cr as far back as 861 11. (1456-57 A.I).), Avas strivung 
to gain the mastery in Khurasan, and was investing Hirat, tlnni held for Sult/m 
Ahii-Sa’id, Bahadur Khan, one of his principal supporters, the Amir llasan, surnamed 
Shaikh Tiimir, deserted him, got safely into Hirat, and joined tlu' otlna* party. After 
the Kara -Biigh disaster, Amir Hasan, in great distress, presented himself before Sult/m 
Husain Mirzii, who was then in possession of Hirat rind «his cause prospering, who 
forgave the past, and restored him to favour. Noav that the Kandahar province had 
fallen into his possession, he conferred it and its depeudencie.*', tugctlicr with Sijis-stiln, 
or Sigiss-stiln, up 9 n Amir Hasan, Avho assumed the government accordingly.. 


* Sultau Abii-Sa'idA Bftbddur way the lineal ancestor of that branch of Timur’s family who ruled at 

Dihli d“wn to recent times, 

f This 18 the Ulugb Beg who expelled the Yusufzi and Mandar Afghans from the territory of Kdbul, and, 
at which time, the Dilaasak KarUn}! Afghans were in possession of tho greater part at what now constitutes 
the Pes’hawar district. , ■ 

:|: His title was wa udjJDi^ Mirzd Abd-hGhuzi, Sultan linsain, Bahddur Khan, ^hib-i- 
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The Amir, Shujd’-ud-Din, Zd-n-N dn, of the Arghiin family of the Mughals,* * * § had 
formerly been in SuMn Husain Mirzd’s service, but had left it, and had entered that 
of Sultdn Abd-Sa’id, Bahadur Khan. After the disaster which* befell that monarch at 
Kard-B^igh, where he was defeated by the Turk-mdns, as before mentioned, and put 
to death, Amir Shujd’-ud-Din, Zd-n-Niin, entered the service of Sultdn Ahmad, his 
son, ruler of Maward-un-Nahr. In his service he continued for two or three years, 
when dissensions having ariscai between the Arghiin and Tar-Klidn nobles, he left the 
service of Sulj.dn A hmad, and again entered the service of Sultan Husain Mirzd. On 
this occasion ho was, after a short time, made governor of Ghiir and the Zamin-i- 
Ddwar in 870 H. (1171-72 A.D.). In 881 11. (1178-79 A.H.) he marched into the 
tracts occupied by the peojde of the Hazdrahs and the Nikiidaris, and was successful 
against them. He was, after a time, made governor of Kandahdr and its territory, 
and shortly after, Fardh and Sdkhar-Tulak Avi^re likewise conferred upon him. Sub- 
sequently, Sluil, Mastun — also written Mastang and Mastdng — Piishang, and Siwi, with 
their dilferent dependencies, were also added to his fief. This is the first time that 
Siwi is mentioned in history in eonnectimr with the Kandahar government, although 
it certainly was subject to Kandahar about this period; and its annexation may have 
been in some way connected Avith the emigration of a goodly number of the Panii 
tribe from that part. 

During tin; (iisordiTs and com-ulsions Avhich arose 


through 


the invasions of the 

tizbaks, and other enemies of the house of Timiu*, Amir Shuja’-ud-Din, Zi'i-n-Ntin, 

lie assisted Mirza Badi’-uz-Zamdn 
times, and that prince raarriwl his 


became, save in nauu', almost independent.! 
against his father, Sultiin Husain Mirza, severa 
daughter. 

Amir Shuja'-nd-Din, Zu-n-Nun,J AAms killed in the battle which was fought by 
Mirza Badi -uz-Zavndn, against Shahi Beg Khan, or Shaibani Khan, as he is also 
called. § tlie Ozbak Mnghal soA'^creign, betAveen Belak-i-Maral and Rabdt-i-’Ali Shcr, 
near BVHlghais,|| north of Hirsit, in 913 11. (1607-8 A.D.). 

Zd-n-Kfin Avas the father of Shah Beg Khan, Avho, like his father, AA’^as a feudatory 
of the house of Timur Avliile the dynasty existed, and succeeded to his fiefs.^ 

At tlie close of the year 910 H. (1601-5 A.D.), after acquiring Kabul, Babar 
Badsbah — I call him so here for eormaiienee, but the title of Biidshah was not 
assumed till near the end of 913 H. — made a raid on the Afghans, reached Pes’haAvar, 


* ft is M to sufiposi; iliiit llu; Arj^liuiis Jirc^ from tlie Chingiz Khan. They are tlie 

<losreiHlnnls of Amir Arghnii, who, for thirty years, held the government of I-ran Zainin, and died at Tns in 
(573 II. (1274-70 A.D.), some sny in the following year. B.-ihar Bihlshah did not consider Shah Jh'g’s brother, 
^luhaiinnud Miikiin, the Arghiin, :i. hiditting inateh for the dmighler t)l his nnclo's son, Dlugh Beg; and his 
jiiarryiiig Imm’ aviis otm- <*.MiJse of Ihlbar B.idshali’s enmity lowarils the Arghun family. Mad those Arghnns 
been deseiMuiinl from Arghun Khan, .'^on of Ahkae Khan, son of Ilnlakn Khan, grandson of the Chingiz Khan, 
they would have been ^niftTior in rank to Babar himself, Avho was a Barkis, and de.'^cendant of Ainir Timui*. 
Another proof is, that Babar and his descendants always styled the Arghun.^, Beg instead of Khan, which they 
never would have done had I he hitter been of the family of®the Chingiz, or (jreat Khaii. See note J, 
next page. 

I He was certainly noi. iiidcjiciKhMil, as the Siiidl history entitled the Tar-Klian Njimali states from Klliot’s 
translation (\'ol. 1, ]». 304) ; and iho fact of his having been killed in the battle, fighting for his sovereign 
against tin* Czhaks. is a. siiHicieiit confutation of the stalc*ment. Had he been independent, he could easily 
have made terms wilh tlie IJzbak Sultan, as liis .*^ 011 , Shah Beg Khan, siibsecjuently, had to do, but, to his credit, 
he did not do so until tin? ily nasty of 'rimur in Kluirasdu hail fallen never again to n’.se ; and, even then, only 
when Babar Bfnlsliah flejirivod him of Kiiinl.ihar. vShah Beg Khan, too, was never placed on “a t/troM.,^* as 
is mentioned in the same translation, for the* same reason as stateil above. Among the many errors in the 
transhilion r('fi?ried to, such a well known place as Farah is always turned into “ 

J This is Mr. Duke’s Zainnn /hr/. He says, “ Shah Beg’s father was Zalnun Begy the Comma nder^iii’- 
“ ChivJ of the famous Snltan Hosciii Mirza, Prince of Herat and Khorasan (1487 to 1508), the last Prince of 
“ the hon>e of Timur in Central Asia ; his son.s wert; displaced by OosbegSj and Shah Beg is stated to 
have been hilled le hi! St fighting their battles,^' So he has killed the son in place oj the father. ii\\^ all 
“ the Trincey (f the house of Timur in Central Asia'* Btibar Badshilh, and a numlier of othcr.s his 
contemporaries, were not “of the hoiisi* of Tiiimr ” perhaps .J* 

Zu-n*Nun, 1 need scarcely mention, is a Mnsahnan title, also used as a man’s name, and the words ’Arabic. 
Zu sign i til's “a lord” or “master,” and in composition as “endowed with,*' “ lord of,” “poesessed of,” or the 
like, mill nhn means “a fi.sJi ” It — Zu-n-niin — is the same name as the prophet Jonas is known by in the 
Klur’an, bc caii-i* lie was swallowed by a lisb. Wliy the Amir ShujiV-nd-Din was so named docs not appear, 
but it is not uncommon. Zii is constantly used in composition, as in Zu-l-Kadr, “powerful,” Z (i-l-ffdlal, 
“ glorious,” etc. ^ • 

§ His title is Ahu-l-Fath, Sultan Muhammad, Shaibani Khan. 

li The ]>rincipal place in the territory, a dependency of llirat, seized by the Muscovites since thji above was 
written (July, 1^85). 

f On tlie deatli of Sultan Husain Mirza, at Baba llahl near Badghais, in 911 .H. (1505--6 A.D.) bis sons, 
Badi’-uz-Zaman Mirza, and Mu/afikr Husain Mirzd, assumed the joint sovereignty. The latter soon after died» 
and the survivor, within a short time, was deprived of the 80i|3reignty by the Ozbaks, and the dynasty ter- 
minated in Khurusdn. 
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and attacked KoMt, and the ’Isd Khel Nidzls and other Matis, including the 
Lodis, as related in the previous Section of these “ Notes,” page 369. Ho returned 
by the Dera’h-jdt and the Sakhl Sarwar Pass, and by Tal — he docs not blunder 
and call it “ Thai ” — and Tsotidli. Two marches t»st of the last-named placO^ 
the Badshah says, “ At the time of marching from this place, Pa/.il, the Kokal- 


Tdsh,* an otlicor of Shdh 


Beg, 


who was the Ddroghah of Siwi, came after 


“ twenty of his men, who had been out on patrol duty, and had 1)ccn made prisoners 
“ [by the Badsbsih’s troops]. As there was no resentment between us [himself and 
“ 8hah Beg Khan], the men were released, and their horses, arms, and accoutrements 
** were restored to them, with a dress of honour [to each].” This is the same Ji’azil 
who is mentioned after ; and this corroboration by Babar Badshdh of what I. liaA'c 
stated is valuable as to the so-called “ powerful Ilindoo kingdom ” in these parts ; and 
also shows that the statements of the historians of Sind, who mention “ the descen- 


dants of Pur-Dil, thcj Barlas Mughal,” as 


being 


in possession of Siwi in 917 H. 


(1611 A.l).), mentioned farther on, are correct, and it is certain that thePiir-Dil above 
referred to must have been put in charge of Siwi after Fa/.il, and that his descendants 
bad been allowed to retain it on the same terms. 

In the year 917 11. (1611 A.D.) Shah Beg Khan moved to Shal, the name; it was 
alone known by at that period, whore were stationed Mir Fazil, the Kokal-'lYish, and 
’Ahd-ul-’Ali, the Tar- Khan Mughal, feudatories sul)ordinate to him as the; governor of 
the Kandahiir province. Arrived thci’o, it was detennined, after consultatioji, to resume 
the lief of Siwi, at that time hold, with the territory dependent on it, not by the 
possessor of “ a poAverful Hindoo kingdom,” but by the descendants of Sultan Piir- 
Dil, the Barlas Mughal above mentioned.]* lie Avas not a sovereign prince, as some, 
from the word Sultan, may imagine ; for the Avord hero is not used as a title, but is 
part of his name, and is sometimes affixed to Mughal names. He iKdonged to the 
tribe of Avbich tlu! house of Timur AA'as the bead, and Siwi Avas still a dependent 
fief of the Kandahar province at this period. 

Hearing of this iuteiidcd hostile movement, the descendants of Piir-Hil, tins Barlas, 
whose; names are not givcAA, despatched an <;nvoy, with presents, to Shall Beg Khan’s 
camp, deprecating hostility, and oiTcring to submit to such terms as ho might impose. 
I’liesc overtures AA^cre declined, hoAvover, and the envoy AA'as dismiss(;d Avith this un- 
favoui'able reply, and an advance upon SiAvi aa'us determined upon. 

^J’here wore nrgimt nsasons Avhich compelled Shdh Beg Khan to act in this manner 
and resume that fief. Two poAverful enemies Avere pressing ujion bis t(;rritory on 
either side, and no one rcmaim;d to help him, noAv that the sovereignty of the 
house of Timur had sunk in Khurasan no mon; to rise. One Avas Sliah Isma’il, 
th<; SafaAvi, ruler of I -ran, Avho, after oA'ci-throAving Shahf Beg, otherAi'ise Shaibani 
Khiin, the tJzbak Sultan, near Marw, in Sha’ban, 910 II. (Hecember, 1510 A.D.), 
had annexed great part of Khurasan to his dominions, and had now reached and 
ocisupied HivAt. ’Fhe other enemy Avas Zalur-ud-Hiu, Muhammad Babar Mirzd, 
who, having acquired Kabul and its diipendencies in the fourth month of 910 H. 
(September, 1604, A.D.), Avas in alliance Aidth the SafaAvi monareli, and Avas preparing 
to assail Kandahar once more, Shah Beg Khan observing at thi; same time to his 
supporters, that he Avas powerh;ss to cope with both. eucraii's.J ’J-’hc particulars 
respecting Muhammad BAbar are as follow. 

Muhammad BAbar’s first movement against KandahAr was at thi; very time that 
the Amir, ZA-n-Nun, was absent from his government and province, fighting, along 
with his soveriiign, against the common enemy, the Uzbaks ; and BAbar Avas only 
restrained from attacking it by the strong repA’esi;ntations and remonstrances of MirzA 
Badi’-u/i-ZamAn, son of Sultan Husain MirzA, avIio had previously maiTicd Zu-n-Nun’s 
daughter, and had now succeeded his father lately deceased. 

After liis father had fallen in battle against tlie iJzbaks, and the downfall of the 
sovereignty of the house of Timi'ir in KhurasAn, ShAh Beg KhAn, and Muhammad 
Mukim, sons of the late Amir, ZA-n-Niin, partly on account of Mul.iararnad BAbar’s 


* Kokal-Tash is u Muglial title, niid is mentioned as early as tlio time of the Chingiz KhAir. 

I See page 579, note ||, i)«go 583, note J, pnge 588, and note i)age 592. 

J In tlio page above 1 have mentioned, from Ids Tuziik, that Babar Badshah says ho bore no comitj 
towards Shah Beg Kban, but tliero was a* far from friendly feeling. Mirzji Ulugh Beg, son of ^ Sultan Ab6- 
Sa’id, who held Kdbul and other territory adjoining, having died in 907 H. (1501-2 A.D.), Mirza ’Abd-ur- 
llazzdk, hif son, who was very young in years, succeeded. In the following year, Muliammad Mukim^ 
brother of Shah Beg Khdn, from ^Candahdr, made a dash upon Kdbul, seized him, ousted him from the 
government, and married his sister; and ’Abd-ur-Razzak made his escape to the Afghans.^ This Arghiin match 
was not considered suitable ; indeed, it was accounted an insult to the house of Tiiniir ; and, when Babar 
Bddsbdh first appeared before Kdbul, Mubaaimad Mu^im was in possession. He gave up the place, and, after 
a time, was permitted to return to his brother at j^ai^hdn Mirzd Ulugh Beg was Bdbar’s uncle's son, 
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liostile intentions, tendered their submission to the tJzhak conqueror, and agreed to 
stamp the coin with his name. Their offers were accepted ; and Shaibdni Kbdn con- 
firmed them in the possession of Kandahslr and its dependencies. 

Shortly after this, in 913 H. (1607 A.D.), Muhammad Bdbar, thinking the time 
favourable, again marched upon Kandahdr ; and Shdh Beg Khdn and his brother, 
supposing themselves strong enough, sallied forth, on his approach, to oppose him. 
They were repulsed, however, and, by Babar’s good generalship, they were cut off 
from regaining the shelter of the fortress again. Shdh Beg, upon this, retired to 
Shdl, and Muhammad Mukim to the Zamin-i-Ddwar, and almost immediately after, 
the now weakened garrison had to capitulate. 

Having obtained possession of Kandahdr, Muhammad Bdbar installed his brother, 
Ndsir Mirza, there ; and, fearing an immediate advance of the tJzbaks upon the place, 
he hastened to retire, carrying away along with him the treasures of the Arghdns, and 
a deal of other booty. 

Muhammad Mukim, brother of Shdh Beg Khdn, in the meantime, had appealed for 
help to Shaibdni Khdn, whose vassals they now considered themselves ; indeed they 
had no help for it. Shaibdni Khdn, who was in ijossession of llirdt, and not far off, 
hastened through the mountain tracts between that place and Kandahar, in which 
the wise men tell us there are no practicable roads, and suddtmly appeared before that 
place. The city was at once given up, but the citadel was defended, and was therefore 
regularly invested. Shaibdni Khdn, however, bad to hasten to Hirdt, on account of 
some threatened danger in that quarter; so he admitted Ndsir Mirzd, who found he 
could only hold out a few days longer, to terms, he agreeing to surrender the place to 
Shdh Bog Khan, who, with bis brother, was along with Shaibdni Khdn befon? the 
fortress. Thus t.lie Arghuns acquired possession of Kandahdr again ; and Nsisir Mirzd 
heat a hasty retreat.* 

Consequently, Shdh Beg Khdn gave as his reason for turning his arms against Siwi 
and its territory (which was included in the lief held by his father), and rur-Dil’s 
descendants, the urgent necessity of providing for his family and followers, and their 
families, a place of shelter and security in case of having to abandon Kandahar and 
its territory, Avhich, he feared, he should not be able much longer to hold. His chief 
officers quite agreed with his views ; and it was determined to tak(^ possession of Siwi, 
at that time considered a situation of some strength, and its d(;pendencies much more 
extensive than in later tinuis. Shdh Beg Khan, therefore, movcnl against it, and it 
was surrendered to him without opposition. Some of the people of the dependent 
district around, Parni and other Afghans of those parts no doubt, submitted to bis 
authority, but others, along with the descendants of Pur-Dil, the Barlds, retired 
to Path-puv,t a populous foitified town b(;longing, so says the historian, to the people 
of the country — referring to the Samijah and Zlnudjah population ; for the Baluchis 
wcr<i recent interlopers — and fifty kuroh to the southward of Siwi, but dependent 
on it, and near the frontier of Sind. 


* Not only Niisir Mirzji abamloiu-d Kainlah.-lr, but Muhuminad Babur Mirza also abandoned Kabul, when 
the m.ws roac.hcd liirn of Sliahi Boji; Khan’s udvanco upon Kandahar ; and Miihammad Babur had actually 
reached Nan;^-Nih;ir, in order to place the Indus between him and the tJzbak Sultan, when the news of his 
defeat and <leath i*eaeh(Ml him, and lie. at oiiee lac(‘d about to return to K;lbiil, Sluihi Beg Khan was defeated 
by Shall IsimVil, Safawi, in 1)16 II. (1510 A.I).), near Marw, and was killed in the battle. 

Baliar says, that, after ^vas killed, and Ilirat hud fallen into the hands of the Ozbaks, Shah Beg 

Khiin and his brother asked him to come to Kandahar, and that from thence, in conjunction, they should 
advaruje into Klinnisaii against the coinmoii enemy ; but, whem Im reached Shahr-i-Safa, he found the Arghtins 
hostile, and they <leni(?d having invited him to come to Kandahar. Continuing to advance, on his approach 
near to Kand.ahiir, Shah Beg Kliiiii and Muhaminml Mukim came out to ojiposo him, were defeated, and, by a 
inaiKCUvre of Babur’s, were cut off from the fortress. Shah Beg Khan on this retired to Slial, and Muhammad 
Mukim to the Zamin-i-Dawar, and the. [dace was surrendered on leriii.s. All the treasures of the Arghun 
chiefs fell into his hands. Tie says, I nover had .‘«o much wealth before, and doubt whether so much was 
ever seen.” lie only remained sliort time, a day or thcreabouLs ; for ho knew that the tJzbaks would be 
upon him ; and ho did not even halt to diride (he tprasure till he reached Kara-B;igh. lie arrived at Kiibul 
in due course, and the wealth enabled him, lie says, to uppe.ir in a style beStting a monarch, but he had only 
been five or six* days .at Kabul when news n‘Jicln.*d him that Shalii Beg Khan, the TTzhak, had ap{)carcd 
before. Kandahar, which his brother had soon after to .surrender. Seeing, as ho say.s, that the doiniiiiouB of 
the lioiisc of 'riiiiur in Khurasan were lost beyond recovery, he held counsel with lii.8 noblog respecting the 
acquirement of some place of safety, of abandoning Kabul, and iftulertaking an expedition into Hindustan ; 
and Kabul was made over to Mirzfi ’Abd-ur-ltazzak, son of Ulugh Beg, on his departure. 

It was in 613 II., after .apjiropriating the treasures of the Arghuns, that tlie title of Mul^ammad Bdbar Mirz& 
was discontinued, and that of Babar Badshdh adopted. 

t In the lime of the Sayyid, Mir Ma’.sum of Bakhar, who wrote in Akhar Bddshdh’s reign, FatJhi-piir, the 
former chief town of the mnhdtl, was in ruin.s, but the remains of the fort and other buildings were still to be 
seen ; and, 1 believe, they may still be soon. The situation of It was a few miles to the south of Ganj-dbah* 
it is, of course, a different place from that of the same name in the Multdn 
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The descendants of Pnr-Dil, the Barlas, had along with them there *' about 1,000 
“ Daulat Shdh-i horse, and the TJarghala’l or Barghada’i.tho Kozma’i, NiirkiVi, *and the 
“ Balhch people, and other tribes, Avho assembled to the number of between 2,000 and 
“ 3,000 men.” These were despatched to oppose the march southwards of Slidh Be**’ 
Khiln and his small force, but, after a little exertion, he defeated them and put them 
to flight. Those who escaped then sought protection within tin; territory of Jsim 
Nizd.m-ud-Din, alias Nandah, and Fath-pur was also occupied. After this, ShiUi Beg 
Khdn returned to Siwi.f avIku'c he remained a short time, giving diroctiojis for re- 
pairing, adding to, and streugtluming the defences of tlie place, and for laying out 
gardens ; and then, leaving an efficient body of his followers to hold his new acquisition, 
lie returned with the remainder of his force to Kandahar. J 

I need not enter into any farther account of Jam Nizam-ud-Bin, alias Nandah, as 
a brief notice of his reign will be found in the account of the Baluchis in another 
place. 

Mir Ma’suni of Bakhar, who, in after years, was placed in charge of Siwi and its'^ 
district, after the Far 2 n Afghans had to surrender il, in the third month of 1003 H. 
(December, 1594 A.D.), as related in its proper place farther on, giv(;s an account of 
some of the remarkable features of the country round, which are valuable, and 
respecting some other matters, which partake of the wondc’rful, and may be taken for 
what they are worth, lie says : — 

“Th(5 fort of Siwi is situated at the skirt of a small mountain [range], and all the 
stones of which it is built are round and smooth [boulders] ; and how much soever 
the ground around may bo excavated, such like stones arc lirought to light. Tho 
little river which flows below [or und(!r] Siwi has its sourix; apparently from some 
sulphur springs,§ and every one who drinks of its water, save those who are accustomed 
to use it, Avho arc not atfected thereby, fall sick, and those who fall sick in consequence 
generally die; from its (‘thicts. For tins reason, Sultan Mahmud Khan of Bakhar, H by 
way of pre(;autioii, in order to guard against this, used to send rediefs of his soldiers 
there every year, but most of the men perished. In the time of the Badshah [Akbar], 
a flood came ami can’ied away those sulphur springs or siqApresscd them ; for, how 
ever this may bo, at the present time, this sickness is much lessened. This Avater, 
having flowed for a distance of fifty kuroh, collects in l.hat tract Avhich they call 
Nir- Avail or Kira-Avah, and is there used for irrigation purposes ; and a portion wliiidi 


♦ J lail to identify tlioso [)co]»lo, wlio arc evidently not IJiilnclns, because Mir Ma’suni adds nnrl tha Biiluch 

jjcoptc^' after their nam(‘s. This, arnl other jaissa^es, have been coinjiared with thnui copies of his history, 
one of which is tlie transcript of a co])y of the original draft of the autlior, and all tho copies arc alike. Those 
who endeavour to traei.^ tlie ‘VDadicje,” the “ Sattagydie,” tho Aparyta.*,” etc., might try their skill 
on tho.stu or on .some of tho nuiny other race.s of people who dwelt in the parts aioiind, and niany of whom 
were settled therein before any Afghans readied them, ami not devote all their Hindu and llerodoUis energies 
to th(* Afghans alone. 

f This is the supposed '‘^capital of the hhufdom'^^ of tlie “lofty Bolak Rind.s,” which Mr. L. M. Daino.s, C.S., 
writes about in the “.lournal of the Bcngul Asiatic Society” for 1880, wliieh ho says “ Chakai', Rind, founded 
“ with its capital Sevi (Sihi),” and ‘‘who waged wuir with Hiimau Cliughntta.” He afterwards add.s, (Jiat “it 
“ is probable that he [he refers to ‘ Shah Beg,’ whom he calls the ‘.son of Zulmun Bey"'] and not Cluikar, 
“ really built tho old I’ort there.” 

Here, it will be perceived, a Rind Baliich “ kingdom” has been set up, at tlie very same and in the 

very same as the “ powerful Hindoo kingdom ” is supposed to have flourished ! 

J Bloehtnann, who fpioies from tlie Ma’asir-ul-Umara in his aeeoiint of A k bar’s mrmsah-fhirs, contained in 
that portion of the A’in-i-Akhari wliich ho has translated, states, that, after Shah 13(*g Khan suc(a'cd(‘d his 
father, “ he took fort Sewe in 890 II. from Jjini Nizamuddin, king of Sind.” However, as Sliah B(\g Khan 
did not succeed to his hither’s fief until 9113 H., wlien tho latter was killed in battle with the tJzhaks, thc^ 
Mu’as/ir is either incorrect, or has bc?en incorrectly quoted. 

Tlie statement of the Sayyid, Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar, who lived just after, lias been given above. In another 
part of Ids history, under the reign of the Jam, Nizam-iid-Din, be says, lliat, towards the elosi; of his reign — 
he gives no date, not even of Lis death — “ the forces of Shah Beg Khan came from lyandaluir, not Shah Reg 
“ Kh4n himself, and ravaged the villages of Agroi, Chandu-kah, and Sandichah, upon which the Jam de- 
“ Bpatched a great army to repulse the Mughals, which force lulvauced until it reached a place known as 
“ Jalu-gir, where a severe battle took place, in which the brother of Sluih, Beg was killed and his forces 
“ defeated, upon which they retired to Kandaliar,” He also says, that, “during the leign of the Jam, they did 
“ not invade Sind again,” This is what has been twisted into the capture of “ fort Sewe,” as Siwi is written 
in the translation referred to. The only brother of ShAh Beg Khan mentioned in history is Muliaramad 
Mukim, who surrendered Kabul to Bdbar Bad.shah in 910 H., and died some time after that, consequently, if 
so stated, the error of the Ma’aair is still grcuter. 

§ Those or similar sulphur .springs still exiSt in the bed of the river, east of the Mian Knts, about thirty 
miles north of Siwi town and fort. 

II This Su]jtan Khan is not a sovereign prince, as, from Elliot’s Historians, one unacquainted 

with the subject would be led to suppose. As in the name of Sultan Pur-Dil, Barlds, it is part of his name. 

* Sultdn Mabmiid Khdu was the son of Mir Fazil, the ]|^okal-Tash, who was Ddroghah of Siwi when Babar 
B&dsh&h proceeded from the Dera’h-jit by the Saldii Sarwar Pass to Ghaznin and Kabul, mentioned at 
page 581, and was subsequeutly stationed at Sllal. ^ More respecting him and his son will be found farther ouv 
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is not used for irrigation, falls into the kol-db or lake of Manchhdr, which is near 
Sihwdn. 

“ Another of the wonders of this part is, that, to the north of Siwi, a gunbaz or 
dome appears, whieh, in the Sindi language they call ‘ mdrr o gher hut, when 
any one goes there, nothing is to he seen. It is said that Sultdn Mahmhd Khdn, on 
one occasion, assembled together between 2,000 and 3,000 people, and, hand in hand, 
they jwoceeded to the summit of that mountain [range, on which it appeared], and 
not a thing was to he seen, neither did they find any gunbaz. They say it is a 
talisman which the ancients have there devised, and that a treasure hoard is there 
buried. On one occasion, a Darwesh did find something there, after which, great 
numbers of p(;rsons went in hopes of discovering something, but found naught. 

“ In the haur zamin, or tract consisting of low hills, hollows, and fissures, which 
is alike incapable of cultivation and uninhabitable, and where the mirage prevails 
[hence its name kaur zamin^* and in Chatar, which is one of the dependencies of 
Siwi, cotton stalks grow as tall as jujube trees \Zizyplius jnjuba\ in such wise, that 
peoples mount [on horseback] to pick the cotton. In every cotton tree are snakes 
up to a span in length, and [in number] from one to two hundred ; and wlum people 
desii’o to pick the cotton they strike the trees with sticks, and so drive the snakes 
away. If a snake should bite any one, they [the people] at once )nake cuts in the 
place with a razor, and then cauterize it, and thus burn out the poison thereof, 
otherwise the person would die.f 

“ On the banks of that river, likewise, snakes are very numerous, very long and thin, 
and of those bitten by them few survive. The people of tlrat tract of country, from 
the time of attaining to manhood, wear long, expansive drawers of untauiuMl leather, 
that they may be protected from injury fi-om these snakes. I, the author of this 
work, reached that part, and noticed that ground, at a time when they had irrigated 
some of their fields ; and, when I urged my horse tlirougli them, at every pace several 
snakes were seen. I desired to dismount near the stream, as the W(;ather was very 
hot, but, OTit of fear of tlicse snakes, I went some distance away, and dismounted in 
the dasht (plain). J The river was probably named Nari aftcu* thes(^ snakes. 

“ In the dasht of Siwi there used to bo forts and inba])it(‘d place's, but, they are gone 
to ruin, and now the smnarn blow's ov<!r that tract. There, in that tnuit likewise, 
between Siw'i, Hakbar, and^Siw-Sit-piir [in one MS. Sewit-piir or Se\vet-pur], in a 
part which they call Barkan, the horses arc not inferior to those of ’I-rdk. The colt 
having been born of its mother, they spread pebbles [on the ground] all around ; and 
the (!olt, until it is a year old, continues to be kept on this pebbly ground, so that, 
there is no necessity for shoeing, § and thus, without shoes, they [afterwards] roam 
about the mountains. 

“ Thcr(! is likewise a fraternity in the village of Chatar whom tluiy call Sadat-i- 
Kaheriil — Kaheri Sayyids ; and the Avay this hann was acquired is this. Kaher is 
the name; of a [species of] tree^ on one of which one of their ancestors mounted, and 
striking it with a whip, rode it along as if it were a horse.” 

These Kaheri Sayyids (who are not “ Shekhs,” neither are they called “ Kailnris,” 
are •well known to those who served in Upper Sind in formcjr years) greatly increased 
after Mir Ma’sum wrote, and now I'orm a numerous community, so much so as to be 
digniih'd by the name of “ a tribe.” They used to be much more numerous than at 
present, before they were ousted from their possessions at Chatar, Pulaji, and tracts 
immediately around, and driven out of the dasht, by the robber Bugbtis and other 


♦ ubont t(*ii and ii half iniles cast wards of Mitri, is in tho kaur zamin, 

f Tlicre are several passaj^cs from Mir jVIu’suin’s work cuiitaiued in Elliot’s Historians, tho translation, I 
believe, of tho late Mr. »J. Dowson, Erofessoi* at llie Staff College. He translates this passage thus: — “In 
** Kor-znmin [thus making a proper iiaruo and a di.stricC^f a noun and luljective, the meaning of which ho 
could scarcely have known] and Chliatur, which arc districts of Siwi, cotton plants grow as large as trees 
[the dcscrij)tion of trc(3 is left oht], insomuch that men pick the cotton mounted. On each cotton plant thero 
arc one or two hundred snakes of a span long [in another place under, referring to the same snakes, he says, 

‘ 3/dr.— The description scu.mis perhaps more applicable to leeches' They must have been fine ones.], so the 
men arc ohligtal to brush them off with sticks and drive them away before they can pluck tho boles. If any 
one is bitten by a snake, they immediately open the wound ivith n razor and suck out the {Kiisori, otherwise 
^ death would supervene ” (p. 237). What 1 have given above i.'^thc literal translation, word for word. 

;t This is the strip of desort separating the Si w-istaii sarkdr pn tho north from the mahdlls of Bakhar of 
MWtaii including Siwi. Sec note page 5oS. 

§ See Elliot, Vol. 1, p. 238. There is not a word about their hoofs becoming “as hard as Stone” in the 
40rigiuU. ^ ^ ^ « 

II SiicVit is tho plural form of Sayyid. Postans, in his “ Report on Upper Sindh,” in the Bengal Asiatic 
J^ounvai, for 1843, turns them actually into “ Khyberries”! ^ 

5 The kaher tree is well known : it is the wild medlar, I believe. 
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Baldch interlopers, early in the present century. They had to take shelter in Bahdwal- 
pdr, in Sind, and in some of the southern parts of the Panj-db ; but, when General 
Sir Charles J. Napier, G.O.B., led the expedition into tlus hills against the Biiglitis, 
in 1846, and seized their stronghold of Taraki,* he caused the Kaheris to be restored 
to their lands, placed them under British protection, and eutertaincd a number of their 
horsemen. Some of them are, I believe, still kept in pay, and have done good service 
from time to time.t 

To resume Mir Ma’sdm’s narrative again. 

“ Near to Ganj-dbah, which is one of the dependencies of Siwi, water gushes up 
and flows out, in such wise as to inundate a considerable extent of ground, and in this 
water there are fish. 

“ At the skirt of one of the mountains of Ganj-abah, a sort of portico juts out, and 
there they have suspended an iron cage, and it is said that something has been deposited 
therein, but the hand of no one can reach it. If, in order to attempt to reach it from 
above, some one should be sent to cast a rope from the upper part of’ tluj mountain, it 
will be found to be still a long way from it, and tlie uiyper part of the mountain is 
smooth and seregated, while the place itself is at a considerable distance from the 
ground, t 

“The territory of Siwi and Ganj-abah is thus situat(Ml. The koh [range] of Sit-pur, 
stretching along the banks of the great river§ [Indus], as far [down] as the village 
and lands of Kin, reaches as far as Siwi ; and Batah, whi(!h is one of tin; ])laccs 
dependent on Kandahar, lies between, h’rom this place [Siwi], the territory, having 
assumed the shape of a (jomplcte semicircle, again approaches the banks of the river. 
This intermediate space is all dashi. [plain or flat oi)en eountiy] ; and tin; rou<(; leading 
to Kandahiir runs through the midst of this dusld. The length of the territory, from 
the river to Siwi, is one hundred kuroh, and the breadth is sixty kuroh. Over the 
greater part of this tract tin; mmmn^ blows for a period of four months iir tin; year, 
and the period during which it prevails is the hot season.”^[» 

I noAV return to 8hah Beg Kluiu’s further proceedings. 

Soon after reaching Kanddhar, Shah Beg Klidu dcspat(;hed pesh-kash to Bdbar 
Bddshah, at Ksibul, to hold him in play, wdiile he set out in person to pay his 
obeisan(;<;s to Shah Isma’il at Ilirat, pref(;rring, apparently, to lH;(;ome a feudatory of 
the Safaw'i monarch, rather than be subject to Babar Badshiih, ;vho was a Mughal 
like himself. On his presenting himself at Ilirat, he w'as throwji into confinement in 
the fortress of Zaffar, but, after a time, he succeeded in elfecting his escape through 
the devotion of a faithful slave, the particulars respecting wdiich wdll be i*elated in 
another place. 

This was the time that Babar Badshah seized upon to move once more against 
Kandahar, but Shah Beg Khan had, unknown to him, reached it, and was preparing 
for a vigorous defence. During tlie investment, Babar Jiadshah was attacked by 
fever, and his tinops also suffered greatly from the same cause, and he had to abandon 
the attempt. 

After this affair, Sluih Beg Kluin again proceeded to Siwi, and from thence 
despatched 1,000 horse, under Mirza ’Isa, the Tar-Khan Mughal, into the teirifory of 
Sind ; and this w^as his first raid upon Jdm Nizarn-ud-Din’s, Nandah’s, dominions. 
In the last month of the year 920 II. (1614 A.D.), this force entered Kalian [Galui^J 


* From Persian tarkidan^ to cleave, to split, to crack, etc. The word is now vitiated into Traki. See 
page* 5 '^2. 

t They were first taken into pay wh( 5 n Mr. llo.'«s Bell was Political Agent in Upper Sind. Some recent 
writers on Sind call those Kaheris an “ alien nice and some say “ tin; Bnlucliis (!ori.sider them an alien racc.*^ 
Who the aliens are, these Sayyids or the Baluch robliers, will af)p(*ar from the above notice hy Mir Ma'sum. 

X In the volume of Elliot’s Historians, liefore refc^ed to, thispas.sage has been thus rtnidercd : — “ Amongst 
the hills of (iaiijava there is a lofty one from which hangs an iron cage, in which they say there is some* 
‘‘ thing placed, but it cannot be got at. If any one descencis to it from above, by a ropt?, it moves awny^ and if 
they attempt to reach it from beneath, the summit rises to the stars and the earth recedes'' (Vol, 1, p. 238). 
What I have given !n the text above is word for word with the original hi.story. 

§ In the same work, p. 238, the editor, Mr. eJ. Dowson, made an attempt to translate this passage, in 
which the Persian words “ db ” and “ kashidahj^ a noun and verb, seem to have puzzled him much, for he has 
added ‘‘ river,” and made a prd^er name of these two words, and thus we have, “ </m? river Abkashida '* / 
Kin, mentioned aUove, is also called Kin Kot, still a well known place on the Indus. 

II What Buropeans incorrectly call the ‘‘simmoom.” 

IT It prevails just the same now, and I hope it will be remembered in case of attempting to move troops, in 
cose of emergency, by the railway to Shdl or Kwafa’h during the hot season, which an enemy from the north 
is sure to select for his operations. 

• K 3 
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and Bdglib.'indu, as related in the first Section of these “ Notes,” and which places are 
totally different from Kldhan of the Maris and Bhdg on the Ndri river.* 

As Shilh Beg Khan feared, Babar Bddshdh again appeared before Kandahdr the 
following year, 921 K. (1516 A.l).). The investment was carried on for some time, 
and mining had been resorted to, but famine arose in the camp of the assailants and 
sickness with it ; and once more Babar Badshdh had to retire. To add to Sbdh 
Beg Khan’s misfortunes, however, disagreement arose between him and his son, Mirzd 
Shdh ITusain, who left him, and sought the protection of Bdbar Badshdh, who again 
invaded the Kandahar territory in the following year. When he arrived before that 
stronghold and had completely invested it, the harvest had not been gathered in, and, 
consequently, Shah Beg Khdn’s own forces, and the people within the walls, were 
in danger of famine should the investment he prolonged. Wearied, therefore, with 
constant invasions and attacks, and seeing that he would not he able to hold it 
much longer, Shdh Beg Khdn proposed to Bdbar Badshdh, that, if ho would then 
withdraw, he would give up Kandahar to him in the following year. These pro- 
posals were agreed to, and he withdrew ; and in the following year, 923 H. (1 517 A.D.), 
the keys were sent to him, and Shah Bog Khdn evacuated the place. lie then retired 
to Slidl, and strengthened the defences of that place, as well as those of Siwi ; and, in 
their vicinity, in i’ushang,f in all probability, he took up his quarters. There, for 
some time, he had great difficulty in supporting himself and followers, and much 
privation Avas endured ; for, during the first season, he could give his troops assign- 
ments on nothing hut turnips, carrots, and such like produce,^: the cultivation of the 
lands having been neglected in consequence of the disturbed state of the country. 

During this perio(i .8hah Beg Khan made a raid upon Kot-i-Mdchidn, and the 
outskirts of Chandu-kah; and, in the same year, 923 11. (1517 A.D.), while he Avas 
absent from SiAvi on an ex])edition against Zihri, about sixty miles west of Bath-pur 
and Ganj-dwah, Darya Khan, the slave, and adopted son, of Jam Nizam-ud-Din, alim 
Nandah, advanc(.'d out of* Sind, A\uth a considerable army, against Siwi. The few 
Arghuns and llazarah people left to defimd it, compelled the Sindis 1,o retire, but, 
in ctf(*cting this, Abu-Muhammad (Abu-Majid, in one MS.) Mirza (an Arghun ?) Avas 
killed.§ 

At the end of this same year the .Idm died, and Jam Biriiz, bis son, succeeded him. 
Shdh Beg Khdn Avas noAv urged to undertake the con<iuest of Sind; and, in the 


♦ Mir Ma’suin says, in lii.s history, that he hoard from the lips of th(5 Makhdiim, Ja’far, who was om; of the 
chief ecclesiastics of Siinl, that he hcar<l from this same Mirza 'Isa, the Tar- Khan, that 1,000 of the camels 
captured on that occasion (tin*, tract wa.s famous of old for its (laiiiels) wert^ taken liom the well.s and gardens 
which llH‘y worked. This part referred to l»y the Sindian writiTS, which formed, in Al)ii-1-Fay.r.s time, and in 
times long prior, one of tluj pttryaniihs of Siw-istan, is si ill exceedingly fertile and well cultivated. 

In a note to his translation of th(‘ Tarkhan-Nama,” Klliot, after writing the word “ Kakaii ” in the text of his 
translation, In.stead of Kahaii f(lahan], jiroeeijds to mistake this paryana'h lor the town of Kalian of the 
Maris, although the corieet naini's are <lilVonuitly siiclt, and coii.se(|U(*iiily, Ihlghwan, or Bagliwdnan, tlie other 
•paryanahy is removed some two hiindr(*d miles farther to the north-north-cast, to suit Kalian of the Maris, 
He says in a footnote, jiage o07, “ Both these places were in the *V«rAf/r of Siwi. The foriuor has since 
“ become fiimous for its gallant defence by our troop.s.” Siwi, howcjvcr, as before stated, was not a Sarkdr 
of .Sind, but n mahdll of the Bakhar Sarkdr of the Multan Suhah, A litth* local knowledge would Jiave 
saved tlie writer from falling into this error, hut a map, if consultcjl, would have shown that Kiihan of the 
Maris could not possibly liave been meant. 

In his translation of this very Tarkhan Nama,” a few lines after the place to which this footnote is 
appendiwl, where reference is made to Shah Beg Khan’s advance IVom Siwi in 924*11. (1518 A.D.), it is 
clearly shown when*. Kalian [Gjihanj,and Haglihaii or Baghwaii lay; namidy, that ho moved from Siwi to 
Gnnj-.wah and Fath-jinr, and then by tin; Lakhhi hills soutlmmrds into Sind, while Kalian of the Maris lies 
nearly due vast from Siwi. 

f W hich his father had previously occupied when he expected an attack from Sultan Husain Mirza on the 
occasion of Amir Zii-n-Nun siding with the Sultan’s son, Mirzii Badi’-iiz-Zamiin. 

J Klliot, in his translation of the ‘‘ Turk ban- Xiima ’’ (page 308), says, “ In such straits was he, that his 

army was compelled during this jieriod [t wo years arc mentioned] to subsist on notliiny hut carrots^ turnips^ 
“ and other such vcgetahlcSy' biU^ the I'ar-Kliaii Nainah contains just what I have written above, and also 
the word hardly left out by Elliot, which .signifies ^^assignments on crops or produce in lieu of pay T It by 
no means follows that they ate the crops on which llM*y had hardt or assignments; and it is utterly absurd 
to siip[>ose that soldiei*.s, having horses too, should suhsi.st for tw^o whole years on “nothing but carrots, turnips, 
“ uiul such like vei^ctahh^s.” They would at least have eaten their horses first, otherwise their riders must have 
])eeii very ‘‘ light ” cavalry indeed by the time they came to invade Sind. What the historian means is, that 
th(i parrs in which tlicy were (juartered were but poorly cultivated,* owing to tll^ disturbed state of affairs, and 
yicldeil but little n vcniie ; and, Jis Biibar Badslnih had become enriched by Shah Beg Khan’s treasure, 
canhd oil* from Kandahar in 913 II. (! 507-8 A.l).), tlie latter was impoverished for want of fgnds to pay 
his troops, and could only give tli(?m assignments on such crops as were under cultivation, respecting which 
th(?y made their owmi arrangements with the cultivators. 

§ 'fills, probably is the affair referred to in note J, page 583, 

• 
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followinff year, |io assembled a small force for the purpose. Leaving garrisons in the 
forts of Siwi, Ganj-awah, and Fatli-pdr,* lie moved southwards from the last named 
place, Mir Eazil, the ;^kal-TAshf leading tlie advance, numbering but 240 cavalry. 
Bdghbdndn and Kahdn [Gdhdn] were reached, | which last named district was the 
fief of the late Jdm’s slave and adopted son, Darya Kluin, the leader of the Jam’s 
forces ; and moving from thence by the skirt of the Laklihi range, Shah Beg Khan, in 
due course, appeared before Thathah. At this period, the main stream of the Mihrdn 
or Indus flowed on the north side of Thathah ;§ and, in order to reach Thathah, Shiih 
Beg Khdn had to cross it. A ford was found, and the passage was cticctcd on the 



kindness and generosity. It is possible that the latter did not consider himself able 
to occupy all Sind at the time, but, be that as it may, ho allowed Jam Firuz to 
remain in possession of Thathah and all Ijower Sind from the Lakh hi range south, 
while all the rest of Sind, including the extensive province of Siw-istan, and the 
Bakhar province of Multan, groat part of which the J:im, Ni/ain-ud-Din, had pre- 
viously possessed himself of, but tlu} Siwi mahill or district had many years before 
been in the possession of the rulers of the Kandah.ar provinc(5, as already stated. 
Shdh Beg Khan moved back from Thathah by Siw-istan, and possessed himself of 
that stronghold (Siw-istan Haweli, the modern Silnvan). From tluMice he returned 
to Siwi and Shal, and, shortly after, made; the stronghold of Bakhar his ciipital, 
fortifying it anew, the materials being taken from the fortress of Alor, the ancient 
capital of Sind, together with the materials taken from old buildings of the Turks|l 
and Sammahs. Shdh Bog Khan died, when on the Avay to invade Gu/.arat, on the 
2iid of Sha’bau, the eighth month, of 928 H. (end of July, 1522 A.D.).‘|[ His corpse 
was tirst interred at Bakhar, but, after three years, Avas removed to Makkah, and 
deposit(,'d in a fine tomb prepared for it there.** 

When Mirza Shah Husain, the son and successor of Shah Bog Khan, determined 
upon invading Multan, still held by the Langalis, his first care Avas to provide against 
troubles among the dithnAmt; peoples, Ai’ghuns, Nikiidaris, and Hazai’ahs, rtnuaining 
behind in Siwi with their families, and for the protection of the parts dependent on it. 
At this period Kandahar still remained under the; sway of B.-ibar Badshah, although 
little is said about it at this time, but, at the time of his death, it Avas the appanage, 
with Kdbul, f)f his second son, Mirza Kamrau. Accordingly, taking along Avith him 
a body of 1,000 cavalry, Mirza Shah Husain moved from Bakhar for SiavI, and reached 
it in a AAAHjk. Having provided for the safety of that part, and the fort, he set out 
on his return by Chatar and Lahri, and made a raid upon l.lu! Jlind and Mags! 
Baluchis, took a number of them captive, reduced them to sul)niission, and tin; head- 
men presented themselves before him, and Averc admitl,ed to certain terms. The chiefs 
accompanied him to Bakhar, the captives Averc relcasiid, and the terms ratified. 

It Avas this same Mirza Shah Husain, Avdio, Avhen he fell out Avith his father in 
921 H. (1515 A.D.), found an asylum for two years with Babar Badshah, and at this 
time that he Avas about to invade Multan, that monarch Avas on his Avay to invade 


* See pugc 582, and note f- 

j* Th(^ Kiiine wlio is mentioned by Babar Badshah as Ddroghah of Siwi, and father of Niiilan Mahmud 
Khun, pi-esently fo bo mentioned. See pa^o 581. 

J Here aro snlFicient proofs of the situsition of those plac(3S, and that Bliug on the Niiri river, and Kiilian of 
the Maris, could not possibly have been meant. 

§ Sic in MSS., but a branch of the Miliruu mnst bo meant, the same probably which still Hows westwards 
towards Gharuh, and by the ruins of ancient Bainburali. This branch, at the period in question, must have 
been very much larger than at present, from what is mentioned above. 

II Sultan Nasir-iui-Din, Kaba-jjUi and his successors. 

if Blochmann, quoting the same Ma’asir-ul-U raara, says, that Shah Bog Khan, a short tirmj hefore liis death,, 
in 930 IT., invaded Multan, As ho died in the seventh month of 928 11., as *ib()ve mentioned, of which date 
there is not (he shadow of a doubt, ho could not have invaded Miiltdn. In this quotation the father hits been 
mistaken for the son, who did invade Multan in 931 11. 

Pottinger makes a very strange statement respeeting Shah Beg Khan, wliitih is so glaring that I cannot 
help referring to it. Ho says, “ Shah Beg wa^ obliged to evacuate Bakhar, to escape the Moghul troops, 
and that “ he was so dispirited that he committed suicide between Bakhar and Thattah^^ Tlie memory of 
Shah Beg Khan has thus lM?en blackened, inadvertently, no doubt, througli some passage in some histoiy not 
being understood. There were no Mughal troops within hundreds of miles of Bakhar save his own ; and 
Bakhar (H)iiti 9 ued without interruption in the hands of his son and his .successors until suiTciidercd as related 
in the text above. He had reached and jiassed beyond Thathah on his way to invade Gn/erat, when ho was 
* taken ill and died a natural death, as Mir Ma’sdm, and eva'g other author who has written on the subject, 
states, and his corp>e was taken back to Bakhar and interred ; and, moreover, it is a rare occurrence for a 
Musalmdo to commit suicide, and which Sh&h Beg Khan certainly did not do, and he had no cause to do so. 
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Hindristiln again. Mirzd Shdh Hnsain despatched an agent with peah-kasih, acknow- 
ledging his supremacy, after which, in the beginning of 931 H. (1524 A.D.), he 
began his march towards Multdn, and chastised the refractory BaMchfs by the way. 
An a(5Commodation was entered into by the cession by the Langdh ruler of a con- 
siderable portion of territory to Mirzd Shah Husain, but in the following year 
hostilities again broke out, and, at length, Multdn fell, and with it the Langdh 
dynasty, in the iniddlc of the fourth month of 933 II. (January, 1627 A.D.) ; and 
Mirzil Shdh Husain, liaA'ing signified the same to Bdbar Bddshdh, then on the throne 
of Dihli,* the territory of Multdn was assigned by the Bddshdh to his second son, 
Mirzd Kjimrdn.f 

In 950 IT. (1543-44 A.T).), Mirzd Shah Husain bestowed the government of the 
district of Siwi upon Sultdn Mahmrul Khan, son of Mir Fdzil, the Kokal-Tdsh, who 
died shortly before Shdh Beg Khan. This person, Sultan Mahmud Khdn, I beg 
leave to say, was not a sovereign prince, as some appear to imagine, who are imaware 
of the fact of the word “ Sult/in ” being sometimes prefixed, and sometimes afiBxcd, to 
Turk and Mughal namcs.J He had previously, when qtiito a boy, been placed in 
charge of the fort of Siwi. His mother Avas an Afghdn of the Kdsi tribe then 
dwelling in Shal and Mastung, a woman of great energy, whom he was in the habit 
of consulling.§ Thus, at the period in (juestion, as those who are acquainted with 
the Pus’htuns or Afghans and their history very well know, the districts here 


Babar Ibulshali had ohUiinod possossioii of tho Dilili throne in tins seventh month of 932 II. (April, 
1520, A.D.), and ho died in tho lillh month of 937 II. (December, ir)31 A.D.). 

I It will i)0 W(*ll to noliee here, that, on tlio death of his father, llum.iyiin Badshah confirmed Mirza 
Kiiinran, his brotlu?r, in the possession of Kahnl and Kandahar. This was in 937 H. (1531 A.D.). Soon 
after Kamran hecame aware of his fathor’.s death, he made over Kandahar arul its province to his brother 
Mirza ’Askari, and suddenly nnwle his way loward.s Hindustan, filled with more ambitious projects. He soon 
aft(jr possessed hirnstdf of llu' province of Labor, which his too kind brotlier also allowed him to retain. 

In 939 11. (1532-33 A. D.), Mirza ’Askari having been defeated by the Ilazarah people on liis way to 
Kilbiil, Kamran took Kandahar from him, and made it over to the Khwajah, Kahin Beg, as governor of the 
province. 'Foward.s th(» end of 941 II. (1535 A.D.), S:(in Mirza, brother of Shah Thamasih, Safawi, appeared 
before the fortress at the head of an army ; hut, after investing it for eight montlis, he was defeated near 
Kandahar, on the 1st of Sha'han, 942 H. (January, 153(5 A.D.), by Kamran, who had come to its ndief. 
Soon after, in the .spring of tin? .saim; year, Shah Thamasih, liiinsclf, appeared before tlu^ walls at the head of his 
Kazil-B;is]ii.s, and tJie Kliwajali, Kiilan Beg, gave it up to Jiiin. IJo was disgraced for tlii.s by Karnian, who, 
as soon as ho could make' tln' n(ua's.sary preparation.s, set out fur Kandahar. On liis arrival he found that the 
Shah, having left a si rung garri.son to deftMid that .stronghold, luid departed, but, after a siege of .soim^ duratiou, it 
was once more i(‘eov(*red ; and from that time, until Hunuiyun Badshah advanced against it from Bersia, 
aided by the Shah’s furcc.s, Kandahar continued in the possc.ssion of Mirza Kamniri, which cvent.s will be 
related farther on. 

f Thii wonl “ Sul till! ” liere, and in several other places, does not refer to any sovereign prince, a.s some 
appear to have sup|)os(Bl. In early time.s this title was given by the Khalifahs to their great vassals, and the 
gov(‘rnors of ])roviMces, nml by .some of the last Khalifahs to their honsohold .slaves, as well as to military 
leaders. Siib.scfincntly thi.s title hccaine applied to the dc.sccndants of the fiimily of the Chingiz Klnin, as Mirza 
was ai)pli<‘d to the d(.‘scendants of Amir Timur, the Gurgan. Then the Safawis, who considered themselves 
spiritual as well as tenii>oral sovereigns, h(»stow(Ml the title of Hnlt/m upon their disciple.**, slaves, and minor 
feudatories, and this they contiTiiied to do down to near the clo.su of their dynasty, and oven an Afghan chief, 
the head of the Tokhi Ghalzis, received this title from a Safawi ruler, as will hercafttn* appear. This title jUso 
used to be adoj)t(*d l»y tlie princes of the house of ’Usman, the ’IJsinaiiH (?’?/7. Gttoinan) Turks. 

The difiercrit persoii.s who appear in these pages with that title, with tho exception of “Sultan’' Mahmud 
Khan, were Muglmis, and the n-asoii is obvious; why ho was so named is not mentioned, but, at last, the word 
])egan to be applied, in <*oijj miction with aiiotlu.T word, as a man’s name, tho Sult/in sometimes preceding, 
soinctiines following the otluM- word. 

TJie 8}if;iwis suhsiMpiciitly used to Ix’stow tho Turkish title, Kiili, and Nadir, before he usurped the throne, 
was Thamasih Kuli Kluiii ; and he gave the Lati or Kalhorah Jut of 8iiid, Klnida Yar, the title of Shah Kuli 
Khan. See also “ Tabaka t-i-N:isiri ” ('rranslation), note 2, page 1235. 

^ Sluili Hvi-sain Slirza left liiin in charge of Bakliar during his Multan campaign. 

One work, (pioled by Blochmaiin, states, that he was Mir Ma’sum’s foster brother, but, as the latter, who 
enters into all the particulars of his lift*, does not say so, tlni! correctness of it may be doubted, more particularly 
if we consider that Sultan Mahnuul Khan dital in i)H2 IL, at tho ago of eighty-four, that Mir Ma’siim got his 
jnf/tr fioin Akbar Badsluih only in 999 H., that he was not an old man then by any means, and that he was 
made govertior of Siwi four years altcrwards, it is quite impossible he could have been Sultdn Malmitid 
Kliiin’s foster brother, hut his firili(*r may hav(r been, lli.s father, the Mir, Sayyid Safd-i, first came to Bakhar 
from Kandahar while the Khdn was the leudatory of Bukiinr, and was so well received by him that he deter- 
mined to take up his residence in that part for good. He entered into a matrimonial connection with the 
Sayyids of Khdbarut of Siw-istdn, five miles west of Sihwan, now a mere hamlet, and there Mir Ma'^iiin and 
bis other suus were horn. How then could Mir Ma’.sum po.'^sibly be the foster brother of tho governor of 
Bakhar? AfU'r hi.s father’s death, Mir Ma’siiin entered thp service of Mulld Muhammad, dwelling at 
Ivingri, scvcnti cii miles west-south-west of Bakhar, and with him commenced his studies. The Mulld became 
much attached to iiini, and under him he ac(juire«l his hrarning. I have no space for more pai1.icularB 
icspcoling Mir Ma’sum’.s lile here, beyond ineuliuning that, for some years, he was the Paymaster- General at 
Kaiidiihar. < 

BUKhuiann, in his ai^count of him, after stating that he returned from an embassy to I-ran in 1016 II., says^ 
just ulicr, that he died in 1007 II, The dates here have been reversed. 
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mentioned •wore then, and bad been for a considerable time, in the possession of the 
]^ls, but since that time they have been nearly all ousted from their possessions, 
like some other Afghdns of the neighbouring parts, by Balueh and Bruuln interlopers. 

Sultan Mahmud Khdn, during his government of Slwi and its dependencies, retook 
several forts in that neighbourhood from the Bahichi's, which they had appropriated ;* * * § 
and he chastised the contumacious people of the hill tracts, or kohistdiiy and sub- 
jected them to his rule. Who these contumacious people wore, is, unrortunately, not 
said, but, probably, Pan»i, Naghar, Tarin, and other Afghans, are referred to, and also 
some of the tribes formerly possessing these parts, before tin? spread of the Afghans 
southwards. Subsctiuently, he held the government of the Bakhar district, and the 
fortress, and was there when Ilumayun Badshah camo into Sind, and during. two 
years and a half in vain attempted to get possession of that stronghold. 

The unfortunate monarch, having been ol)lig(?d to retire from Tlindustan, and again 
from Li'ihor, in the fifth month of 917 IT. (October, 1510 A.D.), eliiefly on account of 
the disloyalty of his own brothers — especially tlic ingrato Kamran Miiv.ihf who 
deserted him at the time that Sher Khan, th(5 Afghan, was following him into the 
Panj-ab — thought it advisable to turn his face towards Sind, whose ruler, in the time 
of his prosperity and power, was his professedly loyal fciidatory. He hoped to obtain 
assistance from Mirza Shah ITusain, who, when he fell out with his own father, had 
found protection with Bahar Badsluili, his fatluir, and who had suhseqvumtly lendcred 
allegiance to himself, and to have made another elfort to retrieve; his fortunes by 
invading Guzarat from Smd.J 

I must r(;fer briefly to these matters in order to conned, my historioal account of 
Siwi and adjacent parts. 

llumayiin Badshah appeared before Bakhar, and took up his quarters at Liirln or 
Biirhi, “Z” and “r” being interchangeable (»«/. llohri), in Ihe ninth month of 
947 U. (February, 15'H A.l).). lie first endeavoured to induct; Sultan JNlahmud 
Khdn to give it up to him, and then tried force, but without elTcct. llis follow(;rs, 
who were in a more or less disorganized state, and accompanied by their families, 
suff(;rcd from famine; for Sultan Mahmud Khsin was instructed by Mirza Shah 
Husain, on hearing of the coming of the Badshah, to lay all tin; country waste on 
either side of the Indus, from Bakhar down to Siw-istan. Having I’einained some 
two years and a half in Sind and the country cast of the Indus, during the greater 
part of which time he was engaged in investing Bakhar, and having again reached 
Juii, on the. Indus, after his unsuccessful attempt in Ildj-putanah, the Badshdh deter- 
mined, as there remained no hope of making head in Sind or receiving any aid from 
its ruler, to leave it and proceed towards Kandahar. He set out from .Tun accordingly, 
in the fourth month § of 950 II. (August, 1513 A.l).), and now received some slight 
assistance from Shah Husain Beg — he always styl(;d him Beg, never Mirzajl — ^to get 
rid of him, and attended by only a small retinue, proceeded towards Shal, by way of 
Siwi. When he reached the latter place, he there found agents from Kamran, 
his brother, on their 'ivay to Sind, to urge Mirza Shah Husain, Avho Avas in his 
interest, and whose daughter he subsequently married, not to give any aid to the 
Bddshali. Siwi and its territory had been confcrri;d upon Sultan Mahmud Khiin, in 
addition to Bakhar, a short time before in the same year ; and so the agents of 
K<imr}ln Mirza took shelter within its walls, and Humayun Bjklshdh was unable to 
obtain admittance.iT 


* When th(*)r first bc^ati to enttJr tlic'so part.**, about tlio period of the downfall of the dynasty of 
the Jams, and the convulsions which aro.se ou the full of the TliJiiiriali dynasty in Khurasan, alino.st 
immediately following it. 

I Never styled “ King Kamran” by any writer who knew what he was writing about, and, certainly, not by 
any nntivo writer. Mirza Kamran was merely the vassal of his brother and sovereign. 

{ The author of the “ Gazetteer of Sind,” among otlier strange stateineut.s, says that “ the (Mogul) Emperor 

Humayun, defeated by Sher Khan Siir of Ghorj in 1540, fled to ISind ” ! , 

§ One or two writers say in the sixth month. 

II See note *, page 580. 

II This is the time of Mr. M. L. Dames’ “ Ilumdu Chughvtta^'' but where is the “ migldy Clnikar Kind,’' 
who, he says, waged war^^ with him, while some other recent Ilaluch historian.s tells us that he aeiually took 
the throne of Dihli from ‘‘Human”? Where is this “godlike man,” this “mighty Chakur Kind,” who 
founded a Hngdom, with its capital Sevi that Mr. Dames tell us of, at whose cull “ forty ihoijsand 

“ men enme, all descendants of the same ancestor, with armour upon their fore-arms; all with bow.s and quivers ; 

with silk scarves and overcoats, and red boots on their feet ; with silver knives and daggers, and golden rings 
“ on their binds ”? Sultan Mahinfld Khun, the petty governor of Siwi, seems to have boon able to chastise 
• them very easily, just as Mirza Sliah Husain iiad previously done itt the head of 1,(X)0 horse, when he carried 
their chiefs away to Bakhar as prisoners. 

As to ihe “ mighty Chakar Bind,” it is prohablo that Humayun Badshah — the “ Ilumdu Chughutta ” of the 

114I«. S 
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Shdl, to which he now bent his course, was then in the possession of Jaldl-ud*Dln. 
Beg, who held it for Mirzd Kdmrun; and the faithful Uzbak, Jiiji n[)y name, who 
warned the Badshdh of the treachery intended towards him, wh»n his brother, ’Askarf 
Mirza, the creature of Kslmrdn Mirzd, who held Kandahar for him,* and was then on 
his way to seize the Badshah’s person, had been ^jdgir-d&r in this part, in Mastdng, 
and had, in former years, been in the Bddshdh’s service. 

Humtiyim Biidshsih, thus warned, had just time to escape towards f-ran by the 
route called the llah-i-Chul,f and the people dwelling therein Chhlis. On his return 
from l-ran, in the first month of 952 H. (1545 A.D.), Avhen distributing the fiefs 
dependent on the Kandahar province,! conferred upon ITaidar Sultan ;§ and 

all the Badshali’s servants were provided for. Kabul was i*e(;overcd, and Mirzd Kdmrdn 
driven out, in the ninth month of the same year. 

Subsequently to this, in this same year, wliilc the Bddshiih was still at Kdbul, the 
Mir, Sayyid ’Ali, who was a Zamin-dar or landholder, avIio dwelt at Bogi or llokf, 
“ which is one of the dependencies of Hind,” according to tlie statement of Abii-l- 
Fazl in the Akbar Nama’li,]! and was esteemed and venerated by tlie Afglnins of 
that part, and also by the Baluchis, presented himself. lie was gra{5iously received, 
and Doki was conferred upon him. This Avould sliow plainly that Ilumayun Badshdh 
had it to give at this period. Shortly after this, LaAvang, the Balnch, Avho Avas one 
of the chief men among the tribes of his people, also presented himself, along with 
his brethren ; and the Bddslidh conferred upon him lauds in the territory of Shdl and 
Mastung.^ 

When, in- the year 901 II. (1553 A.D.), the Tar-Khan and Arghnn Mughals in 
Sind rebelled against Mirza Shah Husain, their sovereign, Sultan Mahmud Khan, 
Avho was then at Siwi, moved against them with all the disposable forces of his fief, 
and overcame the insurgents. The Mughal poAver in Sind, hoAvever, had noAV become 


greatly Aveakened, and Avas hastening to its fall, and each of the feudatories and great 
Chiefs Avas (;agcr to appropriate Avhat he could. 

After this outbreak had been suppressed, Mirza Shah Husain came to an accom- 
modation Avith Mirzd ’Isa, the Tar- Khdn, the chief rebel, but, in the third month of 


962 U. (February, 1554 A.I).), Avhen the former died,** Sultan Mahmud Khan seized 
upon the Bakhar territory as his share, and took possession of the Matl-lah or 
Mdthi-lah district,tt and assumed indep<mdencc of the 'I’ar-Khans. Conscciuent upon 
this, the athmtion of Snlhui Mahmiid Khan!! AA'as directed to tluj settlement of what 


writer nbovc rtiforred fo — never lioiml even his iiaino. It so liappon.s, liowevcr, tliat during llie wliole of the 
timo tlic Ihidshiih was in Sind, and for conftidt*rablo period after, this Cliakar the Rind was a petty 
feudatory in the Cliin-liat I)o-;ibali, over a hundred miles north-east of Multan, and subject to ihe Afghan 
Amir then holding tlie goveinuumt of tin* PaiiJ-iib fur Sultan Slier Shah, the Sur or Snr Lodi. That Amirs 
nanuj was ilaibat Klian, of the JCiazi branch of the Lodis, who has already been prominently mentioned in 
these ])ag(*s .'M7), and who was entitled Mas>nai)-i-’Ala, A’zam IIcmayin, and this is the Ilumayun 

under win »se guveniiiUMit the mighty Cbakar,’’ the Rind Balueli, dvvell, and wdiose commands he obeyed; 
nud wbieh Afghan Amir those [lossessing hut a very Miperticial knowledge of Indian history havcj so clearly 
mistaken for Muhammad liuiiiayun Ikidsliali ! When I come to the account of the Buluch tribes, I shall give 
sonui reliable inlormalioii about Cbakar the Rind, 

♦ Another of the bn»tliers, IJindal Miiza, bud boon in possession of it a short time before. AVlien he 
doseited Ilumayun Rad.-liah in Sind, and made towards Kandahar, its govcTiior, Kfirajah Khan, admitted him, 
and tli(^ two kept possession until ousted by Kamran Mirza soon after, who phwied ’Askari Mirza in charge oi 
it onco more. 

I 'i’h(* route recently followed by the Indian portion (»f tlio Afghan Boundary Commission. Neither chul 
nor c.hAli are proper names. The iirst is the Rersiau for a desert waste, and the last dwellers in a chuL 

J 'file fortress held out until the sixth month of the same year. 

§ Here is anollu r Sultan, but not a sovereign prince. 

|l But it was really a dependency of the Kandahar province, as he himself shows in liis A’in-i-Akbari. 
lie nurans here, probably, that it belonged to Hind, since Kandahar was a' province dependent on Hind or 
Hinduslaii when be wrote that work. 

Tliis is the first time that Baluchis are mentioned in any history as having lands assigned to thcmi in this 
part. They are still to be found there, in Mangacbar, and arc known as Liawaiigau or Luvvangao’s, vulgarly 
styled “ Laugaos ” by those who drt not know the orthography of the name. 

Marl In gc?!-, in his “ Central Asia,” quoting from others, says, that “the Laugaos are said to have been 

originally slaves of the Rinds, enfraucliised by the famed Chakar, on the occasion of his daughter’s nuptials.” 
'Fhe above historical record, Injwever, rei'iiti^s most of lln^ iloings of the. “ famed Chakar.” 

** It was in the uiiitli month of this same year that Ilumayun Badshdh recovered his throne. Ho came 
fioni Naijg-Nihai by a nift on ihe river of Kabul to Pes’hawur, ^rid cro.ssed the Indus on the 5tb of Safar, 
the second month of II. (January, 15o4 A.l).), thirty-live days before Mirra Shah Husain died near 
'Fiiatbah. He was finally buried at Makkah near the grave of his father. 

]\ Miit i lali, or Md^bi-lah, was one of the mahdlls of llui Bakhar sarkdr of the Multan f^ubah. li is still well 
known, and Ibrms, at iJiesent, i»urt of the Collectorate of Shikar-pur. 

JJ Elliott, in his tram-lation of the “Tarkhan Naina,” utter styling him at first by his correct name of 
Sultan Mahiuiid Khan, Bukhari, or of Bakhar, subsequently c^ls him “Sultdn Mnhmiid,” leaving out the 
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we now call Upper Sind, and the people of Sind, Siro, lying on either side of the 
Indus around Bakhar, and especially on the cast side constituting Mathi-lah ; and thus 
his hold upon the mrtre distant Siwi, and parts around it, became loosened.* While, 
he was attending to the settlement of the tracts of the territory referred to, which had 
been desolated by the BaUiebis and Saniijahs,t and endeavouring to restore them to 
prosperity again, he appears to have abandoned the Siwi territory altogether, as too 
distant to attend to. The consequence was, coupled with the weakness ol' the rulers 
of the Kandahar province for the time b<ung, then held by ShahJ Muhammad, the 
Kandahdri, as the deputy of the Khan-i-Kbauan, Bairarn Khan, whose lief it was, 
that the Baldchis began again to aj)propriatc territory; and the Afghdn tribes 
dwelling in the hill tracts to the north of Siwi appear to have followed their 
example, to prevent, in all probability, the BaliuOi interlopers from ai)propriating 
the parts lying nearest to themselves. 

numiiyuu Badshsih died in the third month of 96.‘1 H. (February, 1550 A.D.), and 
his son, Jaliil-ud-Din, Muhammad Akbar B:i(lshab, Avho was born at Amar-Kot, in 
Sind, on Sunday, 5th Ilajab, the seventh month of 919 H. (October, 1542), succeeded 
him. 


Scarcely had tin; news of lliimayun Badshali’s death reached Khurasan, than 
Bahadur Khan, brother of ’AH KuH, Kliaii-i-Zaman, who had been ])laced in charge 
of tlie Zaniiu-i-Dawar at the same time tliat Shah Muhammad had been pl.aeed in 
charg<; of the Kandahar province', attempted to surprise that stronghold. As piMndously 
mentioned, Kandahar and its territory was, at tliis period, tin; lief of the renowned, 
but unfortunatf', Bairarn Khan, the Turk-man, at tliis time the chief minister and 
guide of Akbar Batlshah, whose tutor he had b(;cn from that Badshah’s (;arly childhood. 
When Bairarn Khan set out from Kandahar to join llumayun Badshtib, on his late 


other word of lii.s luimo, and (‘vidently considered ho. 4vas a sovereign prince IVoin the word Sulj/ni ; for he 
afttTwards c;dls him “the Sultan ” several times. 

* In his “ K(‘port ” (pjige 2), Mr. Dnko .'States that “Shah Beg’s son siioceetled him [but gives him no 
“ name], and added IMultan to hi.s dominions, hut his family was displaced by Mirza Isa, son of Abdul Ali 
“ Titrkmi^ whom Shah Beg had appointed Oovt'mor of Tatta. Mirza Lsa disavowed allegiance to llumayun^ 
“ but in loSl Akbar cdmjnered INfirza xIan Bog, Mirza Isa’s .*ioii, and Sairisfrot [mistaken tor Siwi oi* Multan], 
Sind, anti Mnltaii 4voro incorjifiralcd into the Delhi Bmpire.” In a fnotnoto lie. adds, “ Mr. Dames 
“ iiionlion.s fre<inent contest.s between the Hinds and Ilnmayun; it is probable, thcrofore, that the Biluches 
“ at first helped the Siml peo[)le in the struggle asrainst Jhihar's sotiy who was endeavouring to recover his 
father’s throne and Soivi among otlKa* pla(;es [wliich, according to Avliat he previously said, is Srirista/if of 
conrs(‘] ; hut tin* general conenrrenee of tradition is that the Hind.s wamt with Hamayun to Dellii, and very 
“ inat(?ri}illy assisleil him in taking that, ])lace ; they probably altairked him when lie was returning to Persia, 
“ and holpc'd him wdioii ho was advancing W'itli an army from Forsia.” 

MacGn'gor also says, “ Mir (^hakar went with Ilamaun Shah to Dehli about 9o7 TTijri, or 1542 A.D.” 

This may be compared wilh the historical facts inenlicned in the text above, 'riie writers appear to have 
1)0011 unaware that there are several hislorit's giving niiiiuto details of all the transactions of this period, 
extracts from some of which have been translated in Klliot’s “Iinlian Historians.” I wdll merely iiKMition here 
that Multan was given np to Akhar’s grandfather sixty-eight years before Sind was annexed ; Mirzji Shah 
Husain, Shah Beg Khan’s son and successor, had no family to succ(!ed him, and before he dieil, Mirza ’Isa, the 
Tar-Khan Mughal, not “ Tnrkan^'^ had reludltMl against him, but was re»lueed. 

When Mirza Shah llnsaiii died in 962 II. (1551 A.D), Mirz.a ’Isa, the Tar-Khan, and Sultan Mnliinud Khan 
divided their sovereign’s territory between them, the latter retaining the Bakliar territory, a.s 1 have already 
described it (including Siwi)^ ami the former retaining the jwovinccs of Lar or Tliathali, or Lower Sind, and 
Wicholo, Siw-istiin (which is not Siwi), or Middle Sind, This, too, wa.s forty years before Akbar Hddshdh 
annexed Sind. 

There is not a scrap of evidence in liistory to show that Mirza ’Isa, the Tar- Khan, “ disavowed allegiaiico 
to Humayun^^ and the latter died within a few months of the former seizing upon the provinces of 
Siw-istan and Thathah. The Badshah in question never had any encounter with Hinds ; tlu'y luwer albicked 
him on hi.s way to Persia, nor a.s.sistc(l him when he “returned from l*(»r.siti.” Between TIuinayun Badsliali’a 
return from Persia and his march to DiliU was a period of eleven years and a half; he did not (!omc tlirough 
Sind, but by Kabul, JaUl abad, the river of Kabul, Pes’liawar, and Labor, crossing the Indus at Nil-Ab, 
consequently no Hinds a.ssisted him, ncitlier did^they accompany him to Dihli. Me never entered Sind alter 
he left it when ho retired towards Kandulidr, and subsequently to Persia, and did not “ .struggle ” to recover 
Siwi; and, finally, Akbar Badshah did not “conquer Mirza flan Beg, , Mirza Isa’s son, and incorporate 
“ Sewistan, Sind, and Multan into the Delhi Empire in 1581,” simply Ix'cause Multan Avas incorporated in 
.1526-27, and Siw-istan or Wicholo is Sind us well us Lar or Thatliah, aud these were given up, not in 1581, 
but in 1592-93, by Mirza Jani Beg, son of Mirza Muhammad Baki, the Tar-Khan Muglial. 

I have already shown, with rclerouce to Clnikar, the Hind, how the Afghan Amir, llaibat Kluin, Niazi, the 
A’zani llumayun, the governor of the Panj-ab for Sultan Slier Shah, has been mistaken for llumayun Badshah. 
See note IT, page 589. ’ 

t Ho had himself laid Avaste some of the most flourishing parts of Upper Sind along the Indus, by order of 
Mirza Shdlj Qusain, when llumayun Badshah was moving from thi* Panj-ab towards Sind ; and those parts 
have not recovered their former flourishing condition to this day. 

J The word Shall here niuKt not be tak<*ii fur the title of a sovereign prince any more than Sultan. Abu-1- 
Fazl sometimes styles him a Kandahari and sometimes a Kalati, that is, of the present Kulat-i-Ghalzi, Avhich 
was in the IjjCandalidr province, and of which'^lace he was a native. 
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successful expedition and recovery of liis throne, mainly throngh Bairam Khdn’s 
exertions, and effected a junction with him on the way, previous to his crossing the 
Indus in 962 H. (1654 A.D.), he left an officer of his own, named Shdh Muhammad, 
the Kandahdii, the person referred to above, in charge of that stronghold. 

Bahadur Khdn’s attempt at surprise having failed, he appeared before Kandahdr at 
the head of a considerable force which he had collected from among all the mercenaries 
around. Shah Muhammad, the governor, knowing very well that assistance from 
Hindustan could only reach him after considerable delay — for Kdbul was not then in 
Akbar Bddshdli’s possession — and that he was fully oe(5upied in establishing himself in 
Hindustan, resolved to apply for assistance, in getting rid of Bahddur Khdn, to the 
Shah, the ruler of f-rdn. His plea was, that a previous compact had existed between 
the late Bddshah and the Shah, that, as soon as Hindustdn had been recovered, 
Kandahar should be restored ; that ho was now beset by a rebel, and that the Shdh 
should despatch a force to receive charge of it ; and ho solemnly pledged himself to 
give it up. A force of 3,000 Turk-msln jagir-ddr troops was accordingly despatched 
from Sijis-stdn, which fell unawares upon Bahddur Khdn and his forces, overthrew, 
and routcul them.* * * § After this, the Shahs officers signilied their readiness to receive 
charge, but Shah Muhammad made excuses, thanked them for their aid, and sent 
them empty away. The Shdh was greatly enraged at this trick of Shdh Muhammad, 
and resolved to reduce Kandahdr ; and Shall Muhammad, expecting to be inviisted, 
prepared as well as bo was able for a vigorous defence. These events took place in 
964 H. (1556-57 A.I>.),t the first year of Akbar Bddshdh’s reign. 

The storm which Shdh Muhammad expected soon burst upon him. He having 
broken the compact entered into, the Shdh appointed his brother’s son, Sultan Husain 
Mirzd, son of Balirdm Mirzd, Husain Beg, Ichak tJghli, the Istitlju, the kUaX or tutor 
and guardian of the young prince, and ’Ali Khalifah, the Shdmlu, at the head of an 
army to capture Kandahdr; and Shdh Muhammad, Kandahdri, prepared to give them 
a warm reception. The investment lasted a long time, according to Abu-1- Jfa/d, but 
when it commenced lu; does not think it necessary to mention. .During a sally from 
the Darwdzah-i-Nau, the murchdl of ’Alt Khdltfah was entered, himself wounded, and 
a number of his men killed ; and Sultdn Husain Mtrzd, at length, raised the invest- 
ment. The Shdh was vei’y angry thereat, and again despatched him ; and along with 
him went ’AH KuH Sultdn, the Hakim of Shiraz, and ’AH Khalifah, the Shdmlu, at 
the head of a large force, with dir-ections to possess himself of Kandahdr by some 
means or other. ’AH Kuli Sultdn made great efforts to take it, but was killed during 
the operations ; and, according to Abu-l-Fazl, “ the Kazil-Bdsh forces became dis- 
“ organized; and Sultdn Husain Mirzd, who could neither I’etii’e nor effect anything, 
“ passed his time in a state of distraction around the walls of the place.” The result 
shows the contrary ; w'hile in the bombastic pi’ofusion of bis words ho lets the cat 
escape from the bag. He says — I shorten his a(!count considerably — “ In the raean- 
“ time, Shdh Muhammad, Kanddhari, represented to the Court the state of affairs, and 
“ by Akbar Ibklshdh’s (!ommand,§ a reply was sent to him to the effect that the late 
“ Bddshah, Ids father, having previously promised that, as soon as Hindustdn was 
“ recovcrcfl, he would make over Kandahdr to the Shall, it was not right for him, 
“ Shdh Muhammad, to have eutered into hostilities with the I-rdni forces, and have 
“ brought matters to this jiiteh ; that it was necessary that he should deliver up 
“ Kandahdr to the Shdh’s officers, and, having made apology for what had passed, 
“ should present himself at Court,” Further, it was stated, that the friendship and 
good will of the Shdh was above all desirable, and his claim just, or words to that 
etfect. 


* Bahadur Khiin, after thi.s affair, did not hesitate to proceed to the presence of Akbar Badsliah. Ho pre- 
sented liiinself in his cutup bt^fore Man-Kn;, wlien the Bddeihali was investing that stronghold, in which 
Sikamliir, Stir, wlio had, at this time, .'v.isuined sovereignty, had shtit iiimsclf up. Baliadur Khan is said to 
have Iteen punii-lied by the Bads'lidh for his conduct, but, Ite {HTforutod such wonderful feats of gallantry 
before lh:it place, that he was again taken into fuvunr, and the province of Multan was conferred upon liim os 
a iief. Thu re.-tson why ho was treated so leniently, and his brother, ’Alt ^fuH, Khan-i-Zaman, who, as well 
as Bahadur, soine years after, was guilty of rebellion, wa.s, that they were the sons of Haidar Sultdn, Shaibdni, 
the Uzhak, who, when Iliinidyun Bdtlshdh set out from iho Court of Shdh Xbe*»dsib, aided by a contingent 
of his troops, to recover his dominions, Haidar Sultdn, and his boss, uccomponiod the Bddshah, and continued 
in his service. It was the reineiubrance of the father’s services which saved Bahddur Khdn on this occasion. 
Mdii-Kot was surrcndiTcd to Akbar Bdushah in the ninth month of 964 H. (August, 1>)57 A.D.). Seenote 

jmgo * 

f The year cotnmenced on the 3rd of November, IddG. 
f Laid is equivalent to the ’Arabic atalik, 

§ Akbar Bddshah, at this period, hod plenty to engage all his energies in other quarters than Kandahar. 
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Shdh Muhammad, accordingly, delivered up Kandahar and its dependencies into the 
hands of the I^nce, Sultiln Husain Mirzd, and set out (along with the troops forming 
the garrison) for Hindustsin, and on his arrival ho was well received. These events 
happened in 966 H. (1558 A.D,), in the third year of Akbar Uddslidh’s reign ; and 
thus Kandahar and its territory passed again from the possession of Bahar’s dynasty 
into the hands of the Safawis,* * * § under whose sway it continued for over thirty years, as 
will he presently related. 

Besides the fall of Kandahar, in 964 H. (1558 A.D.),t Baluldur Khan, brother 
of ’All Kulf, Kh4n-i-Zamdn, bcjtore mentioned, upojj whom Akbar Badshah had con- 
ferred the province of Multdn .as his lief, was despatched from the Badshah’s camp, 
where he had been in attendance since his Kandahar escapade, in order to proceed 
thither and take charge, as the Baluchis on the confines of the Multan province had 
rebelled, and he was directed to chastise them. He moved against the Baliichis 
accordingly, and encountered a numerous gathering of them, consisting of both horse 
and foot. After he had carried on hostilities against tliem for about a month, he 
became victorious over them. 

Such is the substance of Ahii-l-Kazl’s account ; for ho is the only one who mentions 
this affair, but, lu; is so fully lost in his tedious, parenthetical verbosity, that he does 
not consider it necessary to say to what tribe these Baluchis l)elongcd, when; they 
were located, and what caused the outbreak. The “powerful Hindoo kingdom,” how- 
ever, does not appear. 

I must now ndurn to Sultiin Mahmud Khiin of Bakhar, and his affairs. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan seems to have tried to curry favour w ith, and endeavoured to 
please, both the r uler of I -ran and the ruler of Hindustan. In 96511. (1557 A.l).), 
he married the daughter of Slulh Bardi Beg, a kinsman of Akbar Badshah’s chief 
minister, the Khan-i-Kluinan, Bairam Khan, but whose fall was then near at hand ;t 
and, in the same year, ho received from the Safawi monarch, Shah Thainasib, the title 
of Khan, with a dress of honour, a turban or head-dress, a standard, and kettle-drums. § 
In the same year he, sent an agent to Akbar Badshi'ih, wdiy is not said ; and, aetjording 
to Mir Ma’.sum, who ought to know all about it, notwitlnstanding that there is no 
record of it in tlio Akbar Njima’h, says, “ the territory of Dchchh, together with Jijh 
“ or Jiohh Wa’han and Bhati Wa’han, on account of the turbulent conduct of the 
“ Baliudiis, were conferred upon him to hold as a fief from tin; government of 
“ lliiidustan.” These two last w(;rc mahdlls Ixdonging to the Multan sarkdr in the 
Berun-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra Panj-Ab district of that Sdbah.\^ 

Quarrels arose betw’een Sultan Mahmud Khan’s people and the Khan of the 
Niihars (the Naghar tribe of Afghans arc, no <loubt, referred to) about payment of 
revenue, consequently, in 900 H. (1558-59 A.l).), lu; determiiK'd to march against 
the Khan of the Nahars, and appeared before Sit-pur.^[ lb; invested the fort 
th(;ro for a p(;riod of two months, during which many Nahars were killed. At last, 
being reduced to great straits, through the interference of three of the priesthood. 


* In tlie last month of the ])roce(lin^ year, 9()5 II., Malik Sado, tlu^ progenitor of the. Sado/is, or royal tribo 
of th(! Afglnins, was horn in tlio Afgluinistiln east of Kandahar, where the Diirrani.s are still JoeatiHl. In after 
years he obtained the title of Mir-i-Afghaii from 8hah ’Abbas. Ilis tribe sided with tin? KaxiUBashiF, 
generally, because they Avere well treated by the Safawi ruh;rs. 

t This year commenced on the 13th October, 1558. 

J When he found that Hairam Kluin Avas coming tOAvards Bakhar, ndying on the relation .ship btdAveiui them, 
and only intending to pass doAvn the Indus to a port of embarealion, Sultan Mahmud Kluin, to sIioav his 
gratitude towards him, ordered all the land.s in his route* to lx*. <iesolate(I, so that, like Mutuayun Badshah, 
whose faithful servant in all his misfortunes and vicis.situd(*s Bairam Kluin had Ix'cn, he might not feel d(*sirous 
of lengthening his stay in Sind. Finding AAdiat sort of recej)tion he was likely to reeidve, tlu; unfortunate 
nobleman turned off toAvards Patan of Gii7,anit, and there became the victim of the Afgluiii’s dagger. 

§ This Avas just before the Sluih acquired possession of Kandahar aciconliiig to Mir Masiiin, but, according 
to Abii-1-Fazl, it was just after. There i.s no doubt that the Safawi monarch, who had aciiuired Kamlahdr 
and its territory the previous year, and Mukniii and parts adjacent, as far east as the tlum boundary of 
SiAv-istari, they having long been subject lo his dynasty and monarchy, was desirous of gaining over Sultan 
Malirndd Kh^n, then iudependent, to his interests for some political purpose. Akbar Badshah, in all pro- 
bability, endeavoured to do the same. 

II Bluiti-Wa’hun was a mahdll of the BcTiin-i-Patij-Nad Do-Ahah district of tJio Multiin sarkdr of the 
Multan Sukaki and was inhabited by Lqcjlhi llaj-piits ; the othi*v place mentioned is not contained among 
the name's of the other sixteen of which Uchchh was one, but there is still a place so called. 1 hope these 
Uaj-ptlts Avill not purposely be mistaken for Tiodi Afgh&ns. 

1 Sit-p6r was one of the seA^’cnteen mahalls constituting the district known as the l)o-A.bah Berun-i-Panj- 
Nad, just referred to. Abii-1-Fazl, in his A'in-i-Akbari, mentions the inhabitants as Afghans; and tliere 
Avere, according to that, no others in the whole of the Berun-i-PanfNad district of the Multan Sarkdr of 
the Multan ^bah. These Afgh&ns were rated as able to furnish no less than 2()0 horsemen and 2,000 foot 
for militia purposes. As no N&hars are mei^tioued by Ab&d-Fazl, it is evident that the N&ghar Afghans are 
meant, an account of which tribe of Ghor-ghas’hts is given farther on. 
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the Ndhar Khan came out on the ramparts of the fort, with a sword round his 
neck, and wrapped in a winding sheet, and, in humble terms, askca t hat his past 
acts might be overlooked, agreeing, at the same time, to pay four lakhs as a fine. 
This was accepted ; and Sultdn Mahmud Khsin returned to Bakhar. In 969 H. 
(1561-62 A.D.), Hakk Bardi Beg, the agent of Shah Thamasib, arrived at Bakhar, 
bringing a diadem, a ruby bracelet, embroidered girdle, a dress of honour, a canopy, 
a bow, a jewelled ornament for the turban, and other presents for Sults'in Mahmud 
Kbdn ; and ho desiiatchcd pesh-kash* in return for these, by the hands of an envoy 
of his OAvn, the following year, 970 II. (1562-63 A.D,), and received from the Shdh 
the title of Kluin-i- Khasin, through the same Hakk Bardi Beg. 

In the year 972 H. (1564-65 A.D.), Shah Tiiamasib, Safawi, sent an envoy with 
presents to Akbar Btidshah, but there is no mention of any other object. 

Now it is a cmnous fact— and it shows the necessity in writing Oriental history, as 
well as any other, to consult all available writers for information (I do not refer here-to 
translations however good), instead of trusting to the stabmients of a single author and 
translating them, or taking liits here and there from dilferent authors for dilferent epochs, 
without analyzing allf — that this petty chief of Bakhar, at the very same time, solicited 
the grant of this same title from Akbar Badsbab, and tried to facilitate matters by 
sums of money to one of the nobles of his Court, but his reqriest was refused. It is 
very evident fi'om all this that Shah 'Piamasib had some; important object in view 
in thus attempting to secure the f(!alty of Sultsin Mahmiid Kb:in. 

Abii-l-Fa/.l relates, under the events of 974 H. (1566-67 A.D.), that, “Muhammad 
“ Bfiki,t son of Mirza ’fsa, the Tar-Khun-Mugbal, ruler of Sind, dospatehed an agent 
“ to Akbar Badsbab, tendering allegiance, and complaining, that Sulf an Malimiid Kluin, 
“ of Hakliar, at the instigation of theMIrzas of Kandahar,§ contrary to all nsag(^, and 
“ without just cause, had march(jd troops against him, but they had been foiled and 
“ dispersed ; and he solicitejd that, as ho Avas now a vassal of the Slate, orders should 
“ be issued to Sultan Mahnnid Khan to abstain from such acts. A fanndn Avas 
“ despatched accordingly, requesting the latter not to put Ids foot beyond his bounds, 
“ and to Avithdi’aw his troops from the territory of Muhammad Baki Khan.” 

In 980 If. (1572-73 A.D.), Sultan Mahmiid Khan, observing the signs of the times, 
and the speedy doAAmfall of the Tar-Khan rule in Sind, tliought it ad\'isablo to end(\avour 
to make terms Avith Akbar Bddsluih, Avho Avas then at Ajudr. He sent tendering his 
allegiance, and offering to send his daughter to the Biidshiili’s haram ; || Avhich offers 
Avcrc accepl(5d, and Bakhar and its territory, hitherto held by him independently, Avas 
confirmed to him as a fief. Ho Avas noAv in his eighty-second year, and Avas nlllicted 
with dropsy. At this tituc, to make matters Avorse, great part of his territory north- 
east of Bakhar, on the left bank of the Indus, Avas overrun by the adherents of 
Nahid Bigam, daughter, by her first husband, of Mali Bigara, daughter of Mirza, 
Muhammad Mukim, brother of Shah Beg Khan, the Arghun, who had afterwards 
married the late Mirza Shah Husain, his son. After his death, she had again con- 


tracted matrimony with Mirza ’Isa, the Tar-Khan, father of Muhammad Bslki, Avho 
then ruled over Sind, including Thathah and Siw-istan, and had lieen again left a widow, 
and Avas subsequently put to dwith by the same Muliammad Baki, the Tar-Khan.^| At 
last they inA'osted Sulhin Mtihmud Khan Avithin the fortress of Bakhar; and, during 


* Efjuiviilcnt to nokiiowlod;'!!!^ alloguincc. 

t riif! fads Iktl* iinrrjitfd havt* i]tjv(?r iip|M*aro(l in nny Englisli work boforo. 

'I Mir Ma'sum iihvjijs styles him Mirzii, but thi; Tar- Khans fire not entitled to be so styled. See note J, 

§ Th(*.so Mirzas will be jiicntioned presently. 

|j Abii-l-Fazl sjiy.s the <lau;;litrr was for Prince Salim’s haram, and that he offered Bakhar and its de- 
peiidiMu ies ns ii pesh’hash to the [)rince. It wfis inucli the same thing, however, under ;i different name. 

% 'riiesr 3 mutters will lx* scfirecly intelligible without giving some account of Nahid Bigam. Many a novel 
has been founded on ii much l(3ss romantic career ; find the correctness of the axiom that truth i.s stranger than 
fiction is here fully proved. 

Mlr/a Shah lliisain, Arghun, ruhn- of Sind, son of Shah Beg Khan, had married Mah Bigam, daughter of liis 
patornid uncle, Mirza Muhammad Mukim, wlio took Kabul from ’Ahd-iir-Razzak, son of Mirza Ulugh Beg, 
and married the hitters daughhn*. Kabul, it will be remembered, was surreialered to Babar Badshah by 
Muhamnnnl Mukin in 910 IT. (September, loOt A.D.), and he wa.s permitted to return to Kandahar. When 
Babar Ibidsliah obtiiiiird temporary pos.sessioii of Kmidalnir in 91.‘> II. (1*')07 A.D.), Mali Bigam, Mu];iammad 
Milk i in’s daughter, by the daughter of Uhigh Beg, then ipiite a child, fell into the hands of Bdbar’s troops, 
and was cirnried away a (captive to Kabul. In course of time, Babar married her to Muhammad Kasim, 
the Kuknii, wlm was subsequently killed in battle with tin* Uzbaks, and saved the Badshah from captivity 
or death by declaring liiinself to be Babar when they were both surrounded by the enemy. By him Mdh 
Bigam had a daughter, named >ialiid Bigam. ^ • 

When Shah Beg Khan returned to Kaiidaluir after securing possession of Si wi, as already related, and was on 
a tom- of inspection in the Zamin-i-Dawar and the Garrn-Sir, on<reachiiig her Aul (camp), the mother of Mdb 
Bigam, Bibi Ziu if Khatuu by name, clothed in sackcloth, and with ashes sprinkled on her bead, presented herself 
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the investment , early in the seventh month of 982 H. (November, 1674 A.D.) he died, 
at the age of eighty-four. After his decease, the defenders of Bakhar, who would not 
give it up to NAhid Bigam’s party, agreed, that it should bo given up on tbo arrival 
of a person deputed by the Badshdh to receive charge of it ; and, in that same year, 
it was delivered up to Mir Gisu, the officer dcspatchc<i for that purpose.* In the 
following year, the Mir, Sayyid Muhammad, the Mir-i-’Adl, was appointed governor 
•of Bakhar and its dependent tcmtory,f and lie arrived and assumed bis duties in the 
ninth montli of the same year. 

At this period Siwi and parts around were in the possession of the Panii tribe of 
Crhor-gbas’ht Pus’htnns or Afghans. ' They probably acquired possession of that fort 
and its dependencies soon after Kandahar Avas given up to tlio Safawis, and when the. 
Arghun power in Sind and Shal and Mastiing began 1o decay and shortly after ter- 
minated, and the Tar- Khans succreeded in Sind. Some of the hill country to the 
northward of it had been for several generations past in their possession, and that 
of other Ghor-ghas’hts, their kinsmen, and it is confirmed by Avliat follows. 

In 984 H. (1676-77 A.]).), the year after his reaching Bakhar, the lilir, Sayyid 
Muhammad, despatched a force, under his son, the Mir, Sayyid Abii-l-Pazl, against 
Siwi, then, and as in after times, Avlicn the elaborate rev(;nue system of Akbar 
Badshdh Avas adopted throughout his empire, a mahdll of the Bakhar province;. 'I’lie 
only particulars given respecting this cxp(;dition is by Mir Ma’siim, and they arc very 
meagre, lie says, — “ 'I'he pco})le of Mau-kachh of the Karkar or ( Jargar pargandh 
“ had become hostile because some changes had been made in revenue asses.sment Avhieh 
“ th(;y considered unjust, and the Mir’s subordinates were severe in (‘xaeding it. The 


before liim, nncl besouglit him to obtjiin lior daughter’s release out of the hands of Babar Bi'idsliali. A plan 
was arranged, the tlolails of which, (hough of great interest, are too long lor inst'rlion Ik'hj ; and ihosc^ appointed 
to carry it out, succoodtMl in bringing her away oncoming out from the hath, whither she had gone us part of the 
sclu'iue, brought her out of Kabul, and e(feete<l her escape in safety to Kandahar through the lla^dirah country. 
She was iinahle, liowevor, to bring along with her her child, then a year and a half ohl, and had to leave her 
behind, 'fhe husband of her ca|)tivity, Muhammad Kjisim, was killed by the tjzhaks, as Ixd'ore stated, a 
year aft(‘r Ikt eseape ; and a short time suhsecjuently, Mirza Shah Husain, Sluih P>eg Khan’s son, licr 
cousin, contracted inatriiiiony with her. After his death, she married his successor, Mirza ’Tsa, the Tar-Khan ; 
and when he died in 974 H. A.!).), greater disorders than before broke ont in Sind. 

Ill 97(> 11. ( A.D.), Mirza Mnhaiiimad Btikl, son of Mirza Tsa, snccceiled ; and he had arranged 
that his daughter, Sindi Bigam, should he received among the ladies of Akbar Badsliah’s Z/f/rtf//?. Afti*r the 
death of Mirza Shah Husain, Kahhl Bigam, the baby who . had been li‘ft behind at Kabiii wlimi her mother 
escaped, and now a grown-up woman and a mother, obtained permission from Akbar Ihiil.>^lidh — sin? bail beam 
kept a eiiptive, so to say, by Babar, ITnmaynn, and Akbar up to this time — to pay a visit to her widowed 
mother, Mali Bigain, whom she had not s(;en sineo slio was (dgliteen months ohi ; and sln> proeeeded to 
Thatliali accordingly. Nalild Bigam had married long before this, but with whom is not staled, and had a grown- 
up daughter of her own, named Ha’jiali Bigum, who had been married to Mirza Kijahat Khan, hnt Jiad been 
divorced from him. 

Arrived at Thathali, Mirza Muhammad Baki, son of Mali Bigam’s third liushand, c(»ntract(‘d a great 
friendship for Kahid JHgam during lier stay at That hah, and married her daughter, Hajiali Bigaui; hut, 
during the disturbances which arose in Sind after Muhammad Baki’s succession, he. was attackinl at night by a 
rival, while on hoard his v(‘.ss(‘ls with liis followers on the Indus, He nianngcd to oscapi*, hnt Ha’jiali Bigain, 
his wife, the danght(?r of Kahid Bigam, was killed. About a year after l!ii.s, the latter cxpres.sed Ina* <lcsirc 5 
of returning to Hindustan ; an<l Muhammad Biiki determined to desjaitch hi.s daughter, previously referred to, 
to the Ba<lsli;ih’s Court under her charge. In the meantime, however, Naliiil i".igain’s moilier, Mali Higam, 
Muhammad Tkiki’s step-niotJier, who was ambitious of ruling, headixl the forces of her party against him, hut 
they were defeated, and she was thrown into confinement, and was starved to death in prison. Nalnd Bigam, 
her daugliter, succeeded in making her c.^cap(? to Bakhar, where Sultan Mahmud Khan, who was ho.stile to 
the Tar-Kluiiis, assured her, that, if she would only bring him a Jarman Ironi the Ihidsliali to act for her, he 
would amply revenge her upon Muhammad Baki; and she set out for Hindustan, where, being a willow, she 
married in 978 H. (1570-71 A.l).), Muliibh ’AH Khan, the son of Mir ’AH Khalifah, who liad beim in Babar’s 
service, and is calleil “ the pillar of his stare.” In the meantime Muhnmmad Baki had sent his daughter to 
the Court, hut she was not accepted, and returned to Tha^hah ; and NalHd Bigam, having obtained the 
required set out for Bakhar accompanied by her husband, Muhibh ’Ali Khan, and Mnjaliid Khjin, 
his son by a former wife, upon whom, in expectation of their being able to aid Iut hi?ttcr thereby, the mahdlls 
of Fath-pur and Kuliror were conferred as jngirs. On the way to Bakhar they were joined by several 
Arghiins and their Ibllowcrs, who had just been expelled therefrom by Sultan Mahmud Kluin, con.«equently, 
when they arrived near Rurlii, and Nilhid Bigam intimated that she came provided with the n ipiired Jarman^ 
he refused nil aid, and treated th(‘ni as enemies. On this they protieeded to invest him within the fortress. He 
had now become very ohl, and aUlicted with dropsy; and the upshot of the affair has been related in the text 
above. 

The Ma*dsir-ul-Umara makes a terrible hash of the life of Muhibb ’AH Klniu, and all the persons mentioned* 

* At this time Mujahid Khan, son of Mnlabh *AH Khan, hnsliand of NAhid Bigam, was investing the fort 
of Ganj-dwah, which belonged to Sultdn MahmM Khan of Bakhar, as part of his territory, and a dependency 
of Siwi, while his father Muhibb ’AH Khan was investing Bakhar. 

I The author of the “ Gazetteer of Sind ” assures us (page 31) that it was “ the Mogul Emperor Jahdngir 
• “ who adopted the prudent plan of appointing special lieutenants to govern the outer districts of his empire,*^ 
Ilis father, Akbar liadshdli, never did so perhaps ? 

« S 4 
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** followers of the Mir, Sayyid Abti-l-Fazl, entered [for shelter seeminglyl the small fort 
“ which is situated between Kand or Gand and Bijardn ;* and the Maa-kachh people 
** poured their arrows upon the fugitives thus invested, took the fQrt, and numbers of the 
** Mir’s men were killed. Those impious fellows [the Man-kachh people] cast the bodies 
** of both Musalmdns and infidels [Hindus] all together, into a well witliin the place, and 
“ levelled it with the ground. The Mir, Sayyid Muhammad, was much put out at this, 
“ and ho recalled his men from Siwi, and directed tliem to retaliate on the Kdrkari or 

Gdrgari people ; and, after a little endeavour, the Man-kachh people were expelled 
“ from that part and took to flight. Shortly after this, Sayyid Abd-l-Fazlf son of the 
“ Mir, Sayyid Muhammad, withdrew his men and returned to Bakhar.” This is all he 
says on the subject ; hut the fort here referred to cannot ho that of Siwi itself, because 
that was taken. He must refer to another — he says, indeed, that it was a small fort — 
in which a detachment from the Sayyid’s forces took shelter, and were caught in a 
trap. Abu-l-Fa/.l, the historian, under the events of this and the few succeeding years, 
makes no mention of Siwi ; and the only Avork in Avhich it is mentioned, besides Mir 
Ma’sum s history, is in the history by Faizi, the Sahrindi, a contemporary writer. All 
he says — for his history is briefly written — is tliis : — “ In 1)81 H., the fortress of Siwi 
** was taken. The circumstances arc as follows. The Mir, Sayyid Muhammad-i-Adl, 
“ who had been nominated to the government of the Bakhar territory, despatched 
“ the Mir, Sayyid Abii-1-Fazl, and others of his sons, against Siwi, and they succeeded, 
“in a short time, in taking it. This line gives the date of its capture :—*The taking 
“ ^ of Siwi, and the vaUmr of the Farms' " 

It is very evident from this that the Parnis made a brave defence ; and, not long after, 
they again possessed themselves of il.f 

It must be remembered that, at this time, neither Kandahiir nor any tenatory AA-^est 
of the Indus, excepting the de-pendencies of Multan and Bakhar, which (ixtended to 
the foot of the mountains of the Koh-i-Surkh, Sor Gliar, or Rata Pabar, and no more, 
belonged to Akbar Biidsbah. The dates of their passing under his sway Avill be 
presently related. 

To return to the affairs of Bakhar. Shortly after the AvithdraAA'al of his forecjs from 
Siwi, in the eighth month of 98411. (November, 1570 A.J).), the Sayyid, IHuhammad, 
died, and his son, the Sayyid, Abii-l-Fazl, assumed the government of the territory. 
In the folloAviug year, 985 H. (1577 A. D.), the head-men of the ICarkari or Gargari 
peoplej were seized, and one or Iaa^o of tlicm Avere crushed to death by being cast 
under the feet of an elephant. 

It is related in the Akbar Nama’h, under the events of the same year, that, “in the 
“ month of Spandar-muz — February — a aa'^cII appointed force, under the leadership of 
“ MirzaYiisuf Khan, and other AA^arriors, was despatched into the Baluchistan, § because 
“ the head-men of the tdus of that part, by reason of tlicir innate ferocity of disposition, 
“ and inverted forttine, had become contumacious.” Instructions aati’o given to “ try the 
“ effect of mild measures at first, and, if they Avere not sufficient, to have recourse to 


♦ Some extracts froiu Mir MfiVsniTi’s history Iluve been translated in Elliot’s “ Ilistorians of India,” by the 
Editor, I believt*, hut he has mnde .sad havoc of this pas.sage (vol. 1, page 21»3), which compare. 

'L'he first word here is rather imeertaiii ; for, in one copy of the history of Mir it is as above; in a 

second, Kanfud ; and, in a third, without points but, with this exception, it is like the word above. The Baluch 
interlopers have so ehangcHl tlui former names of s(!on;s of places since tludr arrival in these parts, that 
ro(;ognition becomes dilllcult. We .still havi* a kotal called the Kotal-i-Bijar or Bijaran, a few miles to tho 
northwards of Kalian of the Maris. Man-kachh hero inentioiied is, probably, what is called “MianKach” 
in tho tnaps, the Mian Kats of j\fghans. 

f Jn his “ Itoport” (page ti), Mr. Duke states there liad boon no chance for them (the r^irnis) to occupy a 
position of any yreat hnportnnvc in any ])art of Sowistan [he means Siwi, for which ho has mistaken it] 
before the }car of Nadir Shair.s death, I7d7 ; an inspection of tlioir pedigree roll and Ahmad Shah’s 
sunnnds confirms this vii*w.” Here, however, we find Siwi taken from them, and they, the Parnis, 
occupying a very promirumt position, one hundred and screnty-onc years before Nadir Shakes assassination: 
and thus history confutes Mr. Duke’s view, as will the lii.story of the Parni tribe farther on. See also note J, 
page 602. ‘ 

j Not the proper name of a people, but tin* people of thoKarkar or Karkari or Gargari paryancHhy just 
previously riientioned. It formed part of tho jaylr of Mir Ma’.siirn, as related farther on, at page 601. As 
before stated, these woids may be Gargari and Gargar^ as well as Karkari and Kiirkar, from the mode of 
■writing k and <j in Persian, 

The Baluchistan,” here mentioned, can refer only to sucht parts as wore inhabited by them, situated 
within the limits of the Multan Suhah^ including the Bakhar sarhdr, for reason.s presently to be stated. 

It will be noticed that Abu-l-Fazl uses the word “ Baluehistin ” here, as others did even before his 
time, but, the “ Peshin ” Gazette(?r assures us, that, “ the Baluch tribes being best known to Nadif Shah, that 

inunarch bestoivcd their name on the country/’ onlyy neither Nadir Shah nor his historians say so. See also 
page 591). 
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“ the sword.” ^ Under tlio events of the year following, at w'liich time Akbar Bddshdh 
was in the Pain-db, it is stated, that “ ridji Khdn, Chlmtab,* and the rest of tiie chief 
“men of the Baldchis^dn, in a very humble and crestfallcii condition, prcssentod them- 
“ solves, and, as had been previously stipulated, tludr past inisileods worcj forgiven.” 
Then, in his usual tediously verbose and periphrastit; style, Abu-l-Pa/l gives no par- 
ticulars, mystifies the matter, and conceals the trutli in a nuiltitude oi' Avords. All 
that can be gath(!ved is, that, afbn- remaining in attendance', for souk' time, Uaj! Khan, 
and the rest of tiie heads of the Ilahhdns, seized tlie ()r)p()rtuuity, wln-n Ihe Ibidshah 
was crossing the Sntlaj at llal.um-abad, to fiy. 'i'iie, Kunwar, Man Singh, Zaiu 
Khan, the Kokal-Tash, and Asaf Khan, Avero desjjatehed in pursuit, hn( the Baluchis 
could not be overtaken. 

According to tin; Akbar Nama’h, it was after tiiese events, in 980 J I. (1578-79 A.U.), 
during tlui lladshah’s (expedition into Malwah, that th(,' news of tine death of the 
Sayyid, MAil.iammad, the Mir-i-’Adl, Avas lAicoivcd, and that tlie Kliwiijah 8ara’o 
(eunuch) I’tiniad Khan, Avas desjeatehed as governor to Bakhar. Tliis was really to 
supersed<5 the Mir, Sayyid Abn-l-Eazl, the late goAU'vnor’s son. rtiinad KlnVn Avas 
soon I’Cinoved on account of disagwaunents with tln^ soldit.'ry serving undt'r him, some 
of whom tied to Kandahar. According to tlu', same Avork, l!’atli Khan, anollu'r olficer, 
was sent from the Court to loplace him in th<^ same year. IS’o otlnw particni.n s arc 
given. 

Mir Ma’sum, Avho Avas a. native of Bakliar, and at this very tinu; in the In'ulshah’s 
service, says, that I’tiniad Khan was killed hy his own followers, avIio were imahN^ any 
longer to endure his tyranny and ill trcatimmt, in t)8«) II. (1578 A.l).), and, that the 
jayir of the Bakhar sarktu' AAais assigned in oopart lu'rship between luvith Ivhan, 
Bahadur, and Bajah I’arnianand, a kinsman of Tlajali Todar Mal.f Two years after, 
the Kajah returned to the Court, and h’ath Khan, soon after, also Avt'uded his Avay 
thither, and obtained the sole charge of the Bakhar territory, Suhsecpiently — unfor- 
tunately, no date is given, hut from Avhat follows, it appi^avs to have happeiu'il in the 
beginning of 9911 H. (1585 A.l).) — Shihah Khan, the Wakil or Di'puiy ol Eallt Khan, 
but a man of no ('.xperiema', led u forct'. against tlu^ small fort of Ivin on the Indus, j 
belonging to the Kahars (Naghars), and hold hy tlu'ir chief, llmihim Klniu. .A light 
took place, in Avliich Shihah Khan Avas dofeahal by them and kilh;d in ti\e aetion. 
Eath Khan, Ihihadur, Avas fortliAvith superseded and recalled from Bakhar. § 

I must now turn to some of the other still more important ev(;nls of this year, 
bearing also on the subject of Bakhar and Si wi, and parts around. It Avas in this year 
that the province of Kabul and its (Kpendencii's came under the SAvay of Akbar 
Biidshah for the first time, hy the death of his half brother, Muhammad llakim 


* Those lire tlie |i('oi)lo, or some of the snine triht*, who tu-o now located in Lahs'i (vnL Las), and who claim 
descent from the Snnirnha of Sind, who wore overthrown by ihe Sannnahs. 

f It was tho usual practice during tlio reign of Akliar Badsluili to staid a Hindu along with a Mn.‘':jihnjin in 
the coniinand of troops, or, likt? in the case here, nionlionod, to govern a province, the one to ael as a hiiHer to 
the other, or to watch each other. The (effect of such joint eoinniainls is appartuit in the east; <>f Zain IChan in 
the retreat from Siiwat Avhen saddled with Hajah Hii-liar, as narrated at inige 2()0. 

J A few miles south-west of Rujnn. Sfe page oH5. 

§ Mr. A. W. Hughes, in his “Gazetteer of Sind,” informs ue, that, “ Roliri lias a largt; niiinher of 
Muhnniraadan places of worship, but the chief among them arii two mnzjids [masjids] ol* some anthpiity ; one 
“ known ns tho ‘dunii Mazjid,* was hnilt in H. 992 (A.D. Io04) by Fateh Ivluin, a lieutenant of the Mogul 

“ Kinperor Akbar The other, the ‘ Jdgah Mnzjid,’ was ereete.d in IF. 1CK)2 (A.D. l.)93) by one 

‘‘ Mir Musau Shah.” “ Mir Musun Shah” was, of course, the famous Mir Ma’suin, or Mir IMa’siiin Shall, for 
he was a Sayyid, tlie historian, [loct, warrior, and grandee of tho Mughal empire. lie was the fouiuler of 
many buildings still in existence) and was buried at Sakhar, wluu-e his tomb may still be seen. 

As Filth Khan, llahadnr, was only made joint governor of the Bakhar district in 9S(.> 11. (lo78 A.l).), and 
WHS recalled in the beginning of 993 11. (15Ho A.D.) he could scarcely have built tho Jami’ Masjid, in 1564. 
If he did build it, it must have been many years after tho date given. Tliere was a Jami’ ^Masjid, or Great 
Masjid, at Baklioi', where the prayer called the khutbah is read on Fridays for tlio reigning sovereign, agea 
before tho period in tpicstion. , 

Mr. Hughes also states, that tho “ War Mubarak, a building about 25 feet square, situate north of tho town 
[of Bakliar ?], was erected about H. 952 (A.D. 1545) by Mir Muhammad, tho then reigning Kalliora 
“prince,” etc., etc. Thw is not correct. Mirzd Shah Husain, the Arghiiii, re igncMl as sole sovereign over 
the whole of Sind from Uchchh to tho sea, and from Jasal-mir to the Kahtar range (including the Bakhar 
sarkdr of Multan from 933 H.), from 928 H. to 9G2 H. (1521-22 to 1554-55 A.l).), or, in other words, for 
ten years stibse^ftent to 1545, when this “ ICalhora prince ” is said to have reigned. But I muy be allowed 
to mention, that, aexiording to tho history of Sind and the Mughal empire, it was not until one hundred and 
fifty-six ye^s after 1545, tho>t the first of the Lafidn^ the mendieant Darweshes or Kalhorahsy obtained 
their first \ jarman, — which did fwt make him a reigning prince” — namely in 1701 A.l),, in tho reign of 
* AnrADg'Zeb'i-’Alam-eir ' See tho accoont of the Kalhorahs farther on. See also page 595, tiiird 

paragraph. ’ 
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Mirz^, who had hold them independent of his brother. At this time, liketrise, such parts 
of the extensive Iract of country, then as now, known under the genewd name of the 
Baluchistan, as were not included in thedcpondenciesof Kandabilr on the south, in the 
Bakliar «rtr/frtr of Multan, and the Berun-i-Panj-Nad Do-ahali of the SAhahol Multdn 
on the cast, and the sarMr of 8iAv-islan of ^rhatbah or Sind on the west, were subject 
to the Safawi rulers of l-ran, of wluch Kandahilr, too, was then a province. This tract 
continued subject to tlie rubns of I-ran or Persia down to the time of the conquest of 
that empii’c by tlui Glialzt Afghans, Avhen the Baluchis began to encroach. These 
tribes Avere again lironglit under (;ompleto dependence by Shah Husain, tlie Ghalzi, for 
a time, and subs(a]ii(!iitly by Nadir Shah, Imt, after his time, they again began to 
encroach toAvards the south and Avost, Avhilc Ahmad Shah, Durrani, the Afghiln 
moiiarcli, conf('rr('d certain territory on the cast, in feudal tenure only, on his vassal, 
the Braulii cliief of Kaliit, and from the st ipulations of tliat tenure, the Braiihi chief, 
for the lime being, lias neA’’er been released. The Aveakness of the Afgliiin rulers and 
gOAcrnmeul, aillicted Avith constant (dianges and couA'ulsions, alone ])reventcd the 
enforcement of the t(‘rnis in modern days.* 

Tlie si'rious mist ake made by all English Avriters I may say, is, in supposing Akbar 
Biidshali to ha\'e siuiceeded to, and to bavc ruled ovcw, all the territories AATst of the 
Indus, including Pc's’lulAAar, Bangas’li, Kabul, (xhaznin, and Kandahar, on his 
accession at the (h'ath of his father, but sucli Avas not the case. It Avas only now, 
in 09Jt 11. (l.oSt A. D.) that the first four Averc acquired, for the latter AA'as still in the 
possession of the Safawis.f It Avas on the ucavs being recinAn'd of tlie death of his half 
brother, and that, all Zabulistan Avas convulsed from one end to the other, that Akbar 
Biidshilb gave directions for preparations to bo made for annexing those tcuTitorics 
to his dominions ; and this Avas the thirtielh year of his reign. The Kuiwar, Man 
Singh, and tin? Ilajah, BaghAvan-Das, and their forei^s, from tlio J’auj-ab, were 
dcspatehi'd to Kabul to take possession of it, and the Badshah himself proceeded into 
the Panj-ab to be near at hand in case of need. 

English Avriters also manage to confuse the Shah Beg Khan, Argluin, Avho subdued 
Sind, who died in 5)28 H. (duly, 1522 A.l).), Avith Sluili Beg Khan, Kabuli, Avho Avas 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim’s governor of Pcs’haAvar, avIio lied from thence to Kabul 
wh<m Mill! Singh crossed the Indus. 'I’his last-mentioned Shah Beg AA'as an Arghun 
too, but of a dillercnt family. His father’s name Avas Ibrahim Beg. 

In the last month of the same year, 99<1 II. (November, 1585 A.D.), the young sons, 
and the daiiglitiu' of Nisa Bigam, the sister of the late Mirza, Muliammad Hakim, 
reaeh(!(l the Badshah’s pr<!seuco at IlaAVul Pindi;J on the 11th of the folloAving month, 
the first of 99 1 H. (end of DceemlxT, 1585 A.D.), the latter reached Atak Banaras on 
his way to Kalml ; and, on the 5th of Azur (November) of the same year, Man Singh 
entered Kabul. 

It was at this ])criod that the Badshah began to send his forces against the Afghans 
north of the river of ICabid, Avho Avere ]iever suhjiict to his brother, and the disaster 
related at iiage 201 folloAved ; also against the Ilos’lninis, alias Tarikls, Avho were 
noAV becoming tronldcsmnc and dangerous ; and he also tuimed his thoughts to the 
conquest of Kasli-mir. All tlujsc! matters should bo (lonsidered here as showing the 
state of affairs at this period — ;just four hundred years ago, the period up to Avliicli “a 
“ [)OAverful 1! iiidoo kingdom ” is said to have existed west of tlio Indus. 

T noAV return to tlie subjt;et of the Bakhar territory, of Avhudi Slwl was still a 
district, although then in the possesshm of the Pariils. 

‘When the ncAvs of the defeat of Path Khan’s Deputy by the NAhirs (NAghars) at Kin. 
was received at the Court, orders Avorc issued for removing him, and Muhammad SAdi^ 
KhAn was appointed. Soon after reaching Bakhar, hoAvever, in the third month of 994 H. 
(March, 1586 A.D.), ho w'as directed to assume the command of an expedition against 
the territory of MlrzA JAnl, the Tar-KliAu Mughal, the ruler of Sind ; and, setting out 
in the last month of the same year, be moved toAvards Slw-islAn. Some of his troops 


* The t'xeusc on tlie part of the Brauhi chiefs has been “ that tho Udrakzis Avero rebels, and subverters of 
“the Sailo/.is, that tlicir compact was with the latter, and not with rebels and robbers.” This excuse seems 
▼alld enoiigli. There is no doubt, however, that tho Barakais would have enforced the terms if they could. 

f fice pu}'e .593. . . t t 

j Klliol, in his crilicisms on Pococke’s India in (h-cece” in noticing that writer’s assumption that there 
is a connection between JHndus and JHnd, as in the name of “ Pind Dadun Khan,” says (Vol. 1., fogo 379), 
that “ Pind is a common word in the Upper Panjdb, signifying simply a village,” in which he is quite correot, 
but he falls into as great an error as the author of “ India in Greece,” when he tells us, that, “ the word ‘ Pin^' 
“indeed, has only lately been introduced into the Panjah.” How comes it then that w have it Aere,i».; 
Akbar Badslrnh’s time, some three hundred years ago, aud that it js mention^ iopg befwre this period? 
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had previous th this, advanced as far as Patar, or Psltr, and encountered some of Jan£ 
Beg’s forces, and iiad gained some advantage over them. 

It was in this sam(vyear, according to the Ahbar Nama’h, while the Hadshiili was at 
Atak, that thcBaluch chiefs, namely, Ghdzi Khan, Jfuth (iliit),* Eahar Khan, Nusrat 
Kluin, Ibrahim (Naghar Afghan ?), and others, were admitted to make their obeisance. 
When the Bsldshdh’s troops entered tlicir country, after some hostilities, these chiefs 
thought it advisable to subjnit, and now they [>resonted tlumiselves. Wdierc; these 
hostilities took place is not mentioned ; such particulars, aC(!ording to the autlior of 
the Akbar Nama'h, is of much less consequence than the indnigeuce of Ids fulsome 
verbosity. Akhar Badshsih left Atak for Labor in tlnj third montli of the year above 
mentioned, and, in that same year, Man Singh was made the llrst Siibah-d:ir of tin; Kabul 
province. Zain Klnin, the Kokal-Tash, succec'dcd him there in 1)05 II. (1580 A.I).). 

Mir Ma’siiin states in his history, that, in 000 11. (1587 A.I).), Slierwiyah Sultan,f 
while governor of the province of Bakhar, despatched his son, JMid.iammad Husain Beg, 
to recover possession of Siwi from the Afghans, wldc.h innst ha\ e been lost io Bakhar 
from the time the Mir, Sayyid Muhammad, tin; Mir-i-’AdI, w ithdrew his son and his 
troops therefrom, as already numtioued.]; 'riujy liaving assen\bled in eonsid('ial)lc 
foi'co, a pitched hattl(i ensiunl. The van of llnsain Beg’s foret; Avas (composed of 
Buli(lhi§ Bahiehis, avIio hroki; on the first onset. Tlie Afghans tlnni atlaeked the 
main body, overtbi’ew^ it, and inllieled great loss. 'I’lai ri.'inainder of ilu* ileieatod 
force took to lliglit, but the greater nninlxn* of tlnan, through the exeessiM^ heat, 
perished of thirst. After this disaster SherAviyah Sultan was removed, mueh to the 
delight oftlu! inliahitaiits of the Bakhar territoiy, as In; Avas very tyrannical; and in 
998 II. (1589-90 A.D.), Mirza Mnhamniad-i-Z:ilii(l was appointed governor. 

It Avas shortly after this, and Avhilc th<> Badshah Avas still at liiilior, that Miiv-:'i Jani 
Beg, tlie 'far-Kliau, ruler of Sind, Avho (tonsidi'red himsi^lf imhqxmdent, did not think fit 
to tendm- submission to the Badshnli, as some of his predeei^ssors had done, and, in (ron- 
sequmua', the Khan-i-Klianan, ’Ahd-ur-Bahim, sou of tlie famous Bairatn Khan, 
“ W’as despatched in the year 999 11. (1590-91 A.D.) for the subjugation of Sind and 
“ tlio Baluehistan.”!! Tlic Snhah of Multan and territory of Bakhar had previously 
been conferred npon him for the purpose of carrying out this nicasun'. Abii-l-Fazl 
tells us that, at this time, tho Balucli chiefs dwxdlingon the confines of Multan (in the 
Boriin-i-Panj-Nad Do-ahah, up to tho skirt of the mountains) came and jireseiitcd 


* Supposptl to 1)0 tilt' fouiidor of tluj Dc'rii’li of Crliazi Kh:(ii. That place was not foiiiulotl ht-furc his lime, 
but tliort^ were others belbiT^ and after him who boro the same iiauie. See pa^c 1 lor a l)i ief aeeoiinf. of this 
tribe of Baluchis, also note *, pagti 612. 

f Shiruya^’ Sult/iii, u.s in Elliot, is not eoiToct. Here, too, is anotlier Sultan,” hut not a .sov»*rcigii. Sec 
note J, pag(J 588. 

J See page 5J)6. 

§ In Elliot’s work, this part of Mir Ma’sum’s history is translated by Mr. Dowsoii, who has left, ont tho 
name of this Balucli tribe. Bottiuger, st}lcs them JiooIetJfi, and calls them a siih-tlivision of the Iviml Baluchis, 
but MaeXiregor, quoting Bottingm’ as his authority, turns Pollingei’s name into Bolvdis at |)ago 242 of 
Part III. of his“C(uitral Asia,” and says they are Kinds, bnt, at page 73 of the same book, he calls the 
Boiedisy “a tribe of Arab extraction,” but, “long enough .settlc‘d in Eastern Makran to bo logarded as 
“ Biloch, or according to Pottinger, Brdhiii,^' In another place (page 75), he gives what is presnmeil to bo 
Pottint^cr’s list of the Brdiihi tribes, and forthwitli tho spelling of all Pottiiiger’s names i.s changed for 
what he apparently considers a better system. Pottinger, as I have stated above, calls his J^n(d( ties'' Kinds, 
but, in his list of the Bnihooe.e, as he spells the word, he has a division called Kejiin Booladee, which 
MacGregor mistakes for his Boolcde Binds, and thus makes out Pottinger to have “ Booledes ” both among 
Binds and Braiilus. 

Prom the real spelling of the word it will be seen that both are wrong in their modes of writing, there being 
no long vowel in the word except the last. 

Masson also mentions a Kind tribe, which he styles Bulada(,ves> ‘Giving at War i north of Larkhiina, iu 
« Sind.” 

They are tho same tribe as are now known in Upper Sind as “ Boordecs,” and the tract in which they dwell 

Boordee-ka.” I have before mentioned that “/”and“r” are interchangeable in these parts, hence their 
correct name is as above, or Buridhi, with “ r ” for “ not “ Boord(?e.” 

At tho period referred to in the text above, the inhabitants of tlio tJamsher mahdll of the Berun-i-Panj-Nad 
Do^abah of the Multan sarkdr of the Multan Suhah, were Bholedi and Nanie Bahicln's, who were rated as 
liable to furnish between them 150 horsemen and 2,<100 foot for militia purposes. They were employed as such 
on the occasion of this defeat. There were no other places in tlie whole Stthali inhabited by th<*se Baluch 
tribes. Abii-1-Fazl spells the first word as I have given it in tlie text above in his Akbar Ndnia’h, but, in 
different copies of the A’in-i-Akbari, it is written Bholedi, Bliuledi, and Ihilliidi. Tho other name is not -spelt 
“ Ndrtbis,*^ as in MacGregor’s work, and they were not peculiar to “ Upper Makran.” They came into the 
Multan territory, in all probability, soon after Malik Suhrab, the Buda’i Hut, came into those parts from 
Mukrdu. note 5, page 

• II The above are the exact words of the text, but, in Elliot, the editor translates them to take Thatta and 
bring the Boliichis under control/* : 

T 2 
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themselves, and entered into terms with the Khdn-i-Khdndn, when Jon his way to 

Bakhar, where the army was concentrated. { 

It was at this very time that the Sayyid, Mir Ma’sAm of Bakhar, author of one of 
the histories I have heen quotin" here, and who had noAv passed twenty years in tho 
Badsluih’s service, “ absent,” as tic says, “ from his mother and his home,” returned 
to (ake up his future residence in Ids native place, the districts of Dar-Belah, Ktlrkari 
or Gargari, and Chan'lu-kah, liaving been assigned to him as ayd^/r;*and he reached 
Bakhar from Liilior in tin; se(^ond montli of 900 H. (November, 1590 A.B,). 

In the first month of the following year, 1000 11. (October, 1501 A.D.), Mtrza Jdn£ 
Beg, the Tar-Khan, vnicrof Sind, was defeated i)i battle, and liis teiTitory annexed; 
and ho lioeanie enrolled among the mamalxlars of the empire. Intrigues liad been 
carrying on for somi; tinn; past for tlie possession of ICandabdr, and it was intended to 
Jiave dospatebed the Kban-i-Klianan tliithov; afterwards the Shah-zadab, 'Banyal, was 
nominated for I bo purpose, but tlie jiroposal was mwer carried out, and Kandahar was 
soon after aeipdred without anv dinicnlty. 

It is a genei al siqiposition, from all I bat has lately been urged on the subject, that, 
from the time of Baliar Badsliali down to tho time of Nadir "Slnih, tho Afsliar Turk- 
man, the sovereigns of India always looked upon Kandahar as tho A'^cry key of that 
empire, and liad always, during that period, gnanh'd it Avitli the mo.st jealous care.f 
I have .alvendy slated how the Safawi ruler obtained possession of that stronghold and 
prOAUiKrC in 0(5(5 11. (1558 A.l).), from Akbar Hadsliab at the beginning of his reign. 

After ilic Kiirrendor of Kandahar into the bands of the t’rineo, Snitaii llnsain Mirza, as 
related at jiagf- 50;l, be continued to bold po.ssossion of it until bis diiatli in tlio reign of 
Shall Isma’i!, Safawi, who ruled over 1-rau during jiart ofOS I and 085 H. (1576-77 A.ll,), 
leaving live soiss, the clih'st of whom Avas put to death by the bloodthirsty Isma’tl, 
Avbo, during bis sliori, reign of (ughteon months, put a number of princes to death. 
The four vemaining sons Avore Mu/.alTar Husain Mirzn, Bustam Mirza, Sultan Abii- 
Sa’id Afir/.a, and Sanjar Mirza, tin* ibro<^ last bidng by another mother. 

When (lu^ Shall, Snlt/ui;!; Muhammad, son of Sli.ali Tlianiasib, aseended the throne 
of l-nin in 085 II. (1577 .V. I).), be assigned the ICandahav proAdncis as a lief, as befoi'c, 
to Mn/.atrar llnsain Mirza, the eldest son of the late Sultan ILnsaiiiaMirza, andgaA'ctbc 
Zamiu-i- Ibi war and tlio Garm-sir to llustam jMirza, Avitli Avhom the two otliers Avero 
to dwell .and b(' jirovidod for. Tli(5 two older brothers Avere, boAvover, constantly 
engaged in bostilitii's against each oIIkw, caidi having tried to jiossess himself of 
Sijis-.slan. 31 nzatlar jtusain 3[Irza, sutiseqnently, allied Inmself by marriage to its 
ruler, and ba.d on two or throe occasions to llyfiom Kandalnir ; sometimes because bis 
minister was loo powerful for him ; at others, tlirougb the hostility of otlnn's, including 
liis brotlu'r, llustam Mirza, but he Ai^as as often solicited to return to it again ; and 
the ruler of Siji.s-sliin aided him in bis distresses, llustam Mirza, linding he could 


* A llnmi ; for (liese were tlirod of llic ricliest 

w;«///v7/a- itlniost, (’hjindu-kijli, (if tlui Jinklinr snrhdr of Multan, of which iSivvi was niso oni*, as pre- 

viously slunvii at jiajrc 4'hcir revenue uiiionuted to iK’iirly oiK' ihinl of tho whole sar/idr. In Elliot’s ** 
it is fltafe'l in oiK? place* that “Akbar bestowed on liini throe rillfff/cs in »Jagir”: in another it is pnrf/aywhsj* 
t As lumduhar only enine into thi* posse.->sion of tho rulers of IIindus:t/ui through tlio conquest of the latter 
country by Babar Had.'^liah, its |)o.ssossion must bo accounted frouj Unit period. Me obtaiiK.'d possession of it 
from Shah^ l>eg Kluin, the Aighun, in 923 TI. (lolT A.l).), but he did not become sovereign of Ilindiistda 
until the sevenlli imjiith of 932 11. (29lh Aiail, 1326 A.l).). At his death in the fifth month of 937 H. (26th 
December, 1030 A.l).), afttu* it had heen retained for four ja^ars and seven mouths, it was again lost to 
Hindustan, b(*eaii.se it pa'^sed into the jiossession of Mirza Kamnin, who, although, nominally, the vassal of 
Lis brotlK*!’, Ilumayim Ihidshali, was j’eally his worst enemy. From tlie time .Ifumayun Badsbali took it 
from Mirz.i Kamraii’s siqiporters in the sixth mouth of 9o2 H. (3rd September, lo4o A.l).), it continued in 
hi.s pos.so.ssion, but he was not then ruler of Hindustan, and did not becoim; .so again until the ninth month 
of 962 H. f23rd duly, 1555 A.l).). From that lime until Shah Muhammad, the Kaudahari, had to surrender 
it lo th(‘ Kazil-lbislus hy Akbar liadsbah’.s order, in the ivinter of 006 11. (December, 1559 A.l).), was a period 
of four years and live months. Akliar Ikidshiih gained possession of it, by treachery it may be termed, in 
Rajab, 100.3 II. (April, 1595 A.D.*;, but, in tlm .s(*v(*Mth inoritb of 1031 IF. (August, 1622 A.D.), after it had 
been held for a period of twenty-eight years and one month, it was again taken from ,Iahan-gir Badsluih. This 
was th(- l.iiigest time Kandahar continued subject to Hindustan. ’Ali Mardtln .Khan, the Persian Governor, 
betrayed it (mce mon* lo the Mugluils in Slunvwal, 1017 II. (March, 1638 A.D.), and again it was lost, and 
for g()<Ml, in Siibir, 1059 H. (February, 1649 A.l).), after it had been held for just tif teen years and seven 
mouths. (’(uiseciuenlly, t/w total period which Kandahar^ Iwice acquired hy treachery^ continued in the 
possession of the rulers of Uindmldn^ was f fly-two years and eight months. The Mughals never acquired it 
by lidv light, e\c(‘|)t when llumayun Ikidshah took it from Kamran’s supporters, aided by a |<azil-Bdsh annjr^ 
but tin* Kazil Jhishis always took it from the Mughal rulers of Hindustan by force of arms. «, 

t n(M cag:iin, Sultan is part of the Slnih's name, as it is of Sultan Husain MirzA, mentioned above, the feudatory 
of Kaiidjihar, but it docs not constitute the latter a sovereign prince, because he was not one, but a vassal, nor • 
was his youngest son, Sultan Abu-Sa*id Mirzd. See note [, page^583, note pa|^ 688, and note f, page 699« 
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neither obtain footing in Syis-stan, nor obtain possession of Kandahar, subsequently 
retired to tlie Cnurt of Akbar Badslnib, as will now bo related. 

It bad br(3n repn^seirtcd to the Ibulshah that the Miiza, JMuzaffar Husain, Safawi, 
who held Kandahar as a ficC from the Shah of f-r;1n, was on had lorjus with that ruler, 
and tliat, in eonsccpience, an army Avas to 1)e dc'spatchod against him. Further, tliat 
the Wall of Turan had eolleetcd a largo force of Hzhaks, which was ready to pounce 
upon that territory likewise. Consequent upon tliis, the Klian-i-Khaiian, Mirza 
"Ahd-ur- Rahim, Avas removed from diin-pnr, and, instead of it, I he t(Trilori('s of 
Multan and Bakliar, forming tlu^ ^dbah of MuKan, Avere assigned to Irim as liis fnd* ; 
and ho AA^as nominat(Ml to load, from Ihem^e, a imrmu'ous army towards Kandahfir. 
Intrigues had boon going on lioforo this to induce MuzaUhr llusain Mirza lo seek his 
safety in India, through Kara Reg, the Tnrk-man — an old ollicer avIio had hoon in 
the serviee of his father, ])nt had deserted the son, and procei^ded (o the presen(*c of 
Akhar Radshah, at Avliose Court lie liad uoav aitaiiuMl thc^ olllee of Knsli-lligi — and 
by tlio Tuidc mercdianls of Kainlahar, whose minds Avere alone oeeiipiiMl with moiu'y 
makirig and obtaining tlie fal)ri(*s of Hindustan Avithout risk or (Unicmlty.’*^ 

^L'he Khan-i-Khanan’s instruedions AA"er(', to move towards Kandahar tljrongh the 
Baluchistan, and if Die Baluchis submitted, and agreed <o pay allegiaiUM' to (he 
Badshah’s government, lie might take (sonn^ of) tlaan along Avitli him on tliis 
expedition, otheinvisc he AA'^as to cliastisti tlnmi as tluvir contunnnnOusuess d(^s(M'vcd. 
The Khau-i-Klianaii in duo course n'aelied that part, and for some lime luj pitched 
his camp in tluMHiuntry hetAATcai IMnllan and Bakhar,f in order to eiiuip his forces 
and provide all things necessary for the campaign. At t his tinu^ liustam Mirza, 
hrolhi'r of Mir/aflar llnsain JMirza, AA’ho had Indd tiio terriiories of Z:innii-i-l)aAvar and 
the (Jarm-sir as Iris ajijianage, and who, as 1 have previously lucntioiK'd, avjis con- 
stantly in 0|)cu lioslility toAA^ards his hrotlnn*, and sought to gain -[lossession ot 
Kandahar as Avell, had htsm r(a‘cntly defeated in his attcaiipts, resolve'd to redire into 
Jlindnslan, and lake up his rosidenco tlnuMMU. Akbar Radshah Avas at Labor at tlu' 
tinuv, and command AA^as issued to all the frontier olliciiils and others lo reeeiA’^o him 
Avith ev<My mark of n'sjiect and attention. In the (irst mouth of 1002 11. (Sepbrniber- 
October, 151)2, A.I).), he arrived at the Court with his family and dcpmuhmls, (ho 
great noldes having l)e(>n despatched one stage from Labor to re(‘eLve )iim, and his 
four sons and kinsimm avIio aceomiianicd him. lie Avas presented Avilh a sumptuous 
dress of honour, raised to the rank of commander of 5,000 horse, \\. kror oi Uaujahtf 
was dishnrsed to him, and Multan Avas assigned to him as a lief.;}; His hrolher, 
Sultan Abu-Sa’id Mirza, soon after arrivcHl, and ho was followed by Sanjar 31irza, 
the other brother. 

In the meantime, th(> Khan-i-Klianjiii, instc'ad of marching lo Kaiulaliar, Avas 
occupied in suhdaing Sind, AAdiic/h it AA^‘ls deemed ad visa 1)1(5 to annex Ixdbre rindor- 
taking another expedition. § In the interim, liOAVcwer, Mu/allar llnsain JMirza, Avliat 
Avith the (lisalfeetion of his people, the destructive? inroads ol Hkj Ijzhaks, and no hope 
of aid from f-ran, and finding the reception his hrolher Jliistain \lirzii had recciA’’ed, 
had lafiily signith^d his desire of givdng up Kandahar and retiring into Ilindnstaii. 
He therefore re(pu 3 st( 3 d that an ollicer might bo d('piit(Ml to recadve charge ol the 
fortress and province; and Shah Bog, the KabiiliMI avIio had previously been in 


* ’Alain-AnVi-i-’Abbiisi. 

t Thn 13(.Tun-i-Paiij-Nad l)o-;ibali is here referred to, and Mie Ualueliislan, tlio parts iMljjuynt, between that 
and Siwj, then in the pos.session of the Parni Afghans, who had repossessc‘d tlicnisclves ol it, as will be pre- 


sonllv shown. 

X The Khulasat-utrrawankh says, ‘Mlio of Mnltan, wliieh prochiecd more royenno than llu; wholo 

‘‘ tvandaliar territory and the Baluchistan, were assigned to him as his li<d.” The Baluebislan here referred to 
indicates the tracts on the Indus possessed by the Hut^*, Marlunis, and otlu.TS, noticed at page 2 ol this work, 

which w(>re dependent on Mnltan. o* i • t 

§ The reason of this was, in all probability, lest the Kazil-Bfishis might attempt lo enter oiud, with a 
friendly ruler in possession, while the troops from Hindustan were* occupied belore Kandahar. S€c 

page . / / / ^ 

With reference to the conquest and annexation of Sind by the Klnin-i-Khanan, Mirza Abd-ur-Kahim, 1 
haA^c to point out an error in the “ Gazetteer of Sind,’* which cannot fail to mislead. Under the heiul of 
** U/narAotf^ P*'c>® 860, I find the following ; It was through this town that Akbnr^ whvJi emperor^ warchtd 
in A.D, lt501 to conquer JSind — an expedition which, as history itdates, was successful.” 

I beg to observe that, from the first montii of his life, Akbar BAdshah was never at Aiuar-Kot, where he first 
saw the light ; and from the fii*st year of his life he never set foot in Sindj as every history that has ever been 


written shows. . . v £• ^ 

11 'Phis is the same noble who is refen'ed to aa having resigned active service twenty-three years atterwards, 
in note i page 391. Ho had been governor of the Fes^hiwar district and of Bangaa’h for MuzA Mul?ammn(i 
iEjiakim, Akbar's half brother. Sire also page 598. 
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MirzA Muhammad Hakim’s service, and was now one of the great feiMatories of the 
empire, and governor of the province of Kabul, at the head of a forcefof 10,000 men, 
was ordered to cross the frontier and march to Kandahdr and take charge thereof. 
On the 28th of llajah, the seventh month of 1003 H, ( Aju'il, 1695 A.D.), the khutbah 
was road, and the coin stamped, in the Badshali’s name. On the 8th of Sha’ban, 
1003 II. (May, 1595 A.T).), the news reached the Court at Lahor, that Shah Beg 
Khan had received charge', and that Muzaflar Husain Mi'rza was on his way to 
Hindustan; and inZi-Ijijjah, the last mouth of tlio same year — August— he presented 
himself, and received a most gracious reception. “ Tims,” says the historian, was 


“ a populous country added to the empirtj ivithout any hostilities Avhatovcr ; the 
“ Czhaks ceased from their inroads;* and the Hazainh people, the Afghans, and other 
“ dwellers in that part, were properly punished.”! 

1 must now return to Siwi once more. Baizf, the Sahrindi, says, under the events 
of the year 1003 U. (1591-95 A.l).), that, “in the fourth moutli (January, 1595 A.l).), 
“ a report was receiv(;d from the Amirs sent against Siwi, that brave deeds had been 
“ done, and that it had been taken.” The particulars, hoivever, as Baizi docs not 
“ contribute any, are from anot her source, and are as foUoAV : — 

“N’lie fort of Siwi, which is a strong place, is a di^pcndenc.y of Kaudahar,! and, in 
“ former times, Avas held by the rulers of Bakitar, l)ut, for a long limei)ast, it had been 
“ in the possession of the Baini Afghans. The Sayyid, Ihilm-ud-Diu, Ihikluiri, the 
“ then feudatory of IJchchh ; Bakht-yar Beg, the feudatory of the hSarkdr, of Siw-istau ;§ 
“ Mir Abu-l-lyasira, the Jagir-diir of Bakhar ; Alir jMa’siiin, tin; Bakhari; and other 
“ feudatories of the])rovinccof Multan, Avitli their leA i(?s, recc'ived orders to march upon 
“ it. They AA'crc dirciited to get ])os session of itpca(?eably, if possible, by entering into 
some arrangement Avith the I’amis, hut, if they Avould not listen to advice, they Avcrc 
“ to be })unish(;d, and the place takc'ii from them by force. On the 23rd of the month 
“ of Day (Dceemher), the force set out on this enterprise; and the Zamin-dars of (land- 
“ jiAvah, siujh as Darya Khan, and Dau(l,l| made their submission to the Badsluih’s 
“ authority. On the 3rd of Spandar-muz (February), the force reached the fort of 
“ Siwi, and 5,000 men came out to oppose it, hut they \rere dcfi;ated and retired within 
“ the place, which Avas then iiu'cstcd. -After it had been closely invested for some days. 


BlofJiiiJiinii, in liis Irinislation of part of the A’jii'i-Akhari, mistook liim for Slnili Jh*^ Kliaii, the Arghiiu 
nilcr of KMiidaluir, Ifo wiis iiii Arghuii, too, liut of a tutally ili/lort'iit fainily. See page 598. 

'rh(.* *Alaiii-Ai*ii’i-i-’Abhjisi states, tlnit, ’Ahd-ullah Klian, the llzhak ruler, on getting iiiteiligeiKK* of Muzaffar 
thisiiin Mirza's inl(‘nlions, otrereil to gnaranloe him from nil moh\s1a1ion in future if lie would not make over 
Kaiulahiir lo the Ihibari dynasty, but that the Mirza would not give car to it, and, that, in the year 1002 IL 
( loJ),-! A.D.j lif^ gavo it up lo Sluih Jh‘g, Kabuli, who was deputed to receive charge. Jt is also stated 
llu rein, and the ]irirlieulais given, of the. Ka/.il-Bashis soon afler re-eapturing tlie fortresis of IJust, and 
recovering tlie whole of the (hirm-sir, and hohling it in spile of all Shall Hog’s efforts to the contrary. 

'The saino W(uk statc.s that Mu/alfar llu.'ain Mirza, who used to be. styled “the Kandaliari Mirza in India,** 
regretted that he had been cajoh'd into giving up his country for iJie sake of repos(^ in Hind, which he hated, 
and that he died of a broken heart in 1008 Jl, (1599-1600 A.D.), his sons, however, remained there. 

A good spi'eimcn of history eoinpiling, (rven by a native author, is contained in Klidfi Iviian’s “ Munlakhab* 
nl-Luh;(l>.” Mo makes lliistam Mirza “ Makim of Kandahar;” says the event took ])lace in 1004 H. ; and 
leaves Off t Muzalfar lliisain Mirz.i eiilii cly ! 'riie Mnnlaw^is of Calcutta, who edited thepriiiti'd text of that work, 
w'hil(‘ not icing that the Huda’uiii and Kirishtah give the date as 1002 II., do not find out that, in this play of 
llamlef, the Prince of Denmark is nowhere t<» be found ! 'rhe same editors in their index to the text raako 
no difference whati^ver hctw'een Kaiidahjlr in Khurasan and Kandahar in the Dukhan : both come under one 
head in all ease.* W'ilh tlieiii. 

The same blunder, however, as logards llustiim Mirza is inadcj by Firishtah — in thcj original J mean, not a 
translation — and Mn/alTar Mnsaiu Mirza, the aetiiul holder of Kandahar, is not even named I 

* Ahu-1-Fazl, iminediat<4y after making this .statoineiit, in the account of events which followed, says, that 
“ the Dzbaks entered the Kandahar territory and .seized the fort of Tirin.’* He leaves out all mention of the 
Kazil-Bashis capturing Bust and holding it. 

I The unfortunate Afghans aUvays come in for “ punishment,” no matter what dynasty it may have been, 
from the time of Muhniiid of Ghuziiiii to this lionr, and yet it is expected that they should be as meek as 
Innibs. 

J Here the Parni Afghans an; again in possession of Siwi, more than a century and a half before the time of 
JSiidir Skiih, See Mr. Duke’s “ llcport,” ])ages 118, 119. 

Ahu-1-Fazl here means, that it was a (lej)eruleney at that period, Siwi, it will be remembered, had been 
taken from the Parni Afghans in 984 II. (1576-77 A.D.), after a gallant resistance, but how soon after they 
recovered it again Abii-l-Faz.l did not think it iicces.sury to say. Had a victory to be recorded, however smali^ 
that would have been ipute a different thing. It is very evident that the Purnis repossessed themselves of it 
soon after ISluzafihr Husain Mirzd succeeded his father as the fewlalory of the Kandahar provimse ; and it is 
possible that lie was unable to bring it under his complete control up to this period, or, that the cession 
of Siwi and its dependencies was preliminary to the betrayal of ^iidaMr likewise — which wiw^ given up a 
few months after — and that the Purnis did not desire to be again delivered over to the rulers of Hinddstdn, Seo 
note t, piige 59G. 

£ llerc is another proof that Siw-istaii was not Siwi, and vice versd, 

I Who these were does not appear, but they may have been, aiyl probably were, Baldcbis. 
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the defended agreed to capitulate, and the keys were delivered Up. Through this 
“ success, the jeountry as far as Kandahdr [the houudaries of the province are meant], 
** and Kicli and Muk/jln* came into the possession of tlio sc'rvants of the slate.” 

This is all Ahi'i-l-lfazl says upon the subject, hut Kaizi, tlu; Sahrindl, says “ a iminher 
“ of the enemy were slain,” and that “ a deal of booty was captiiivd iu lhat'forl I'ess. The 
“ Badshilh uppoinlcd Mir Ma’siim, the Bakhari, to tlio charge of that place,]" who Avas 
“ one of the bravest of his tinu', and Avho distinguished himself upon tliis oeeasiou.” 

About this time avc find BoriziJ Bavnis in th<^ Bakhan, iu tlu; serviia; of the, SiiUans 
of Bija-piir, which vuh*rs Avero Shi’ahs like th(‘ SafaAvis, and on the mosl fricMAdly 
terms with them, conscupiontly, they aa'cvc eovtaiu of receiving a good reception there 
from having resistcMl tlu; SInili’s enemies, and their own, in defiMiding Siwi against the 
Mughals. I shall have; something more to say on tliis subject fartlier on. 

Shah Beg Khan, the Kabuli, hetrame the first Hakim or governor of Kandahar after 
its betrayal by Mu/.affar I liisain M irzsi. In 100 1 II. (1595 90 A. I).), proA'isions had to ho 
despatched to Kandahar from Multan and Sind, as ovova thing was so df'ar there, that 
the troops Avero very hard pressed. Ahn-I-I<’azl also mentions, under the tivents of the 
same year, “the punishment of tin; K:ikar tribe of Afghans.” lie says -.--“They bad 
“ been a constant source of annoyance; to (iod’s ])eo])h‘,§ and Avere iu tin; bahit of 
“ plundering on tin; route to Kamlahiir. In tin; first. j)laee, Shah Beg Khau nnurhed 
“ to chastise them, and had some cneouut<*r,s with them, and ilefeat(;d them. Some 
“ were killed, many had to go into e.xile, and sojne became loyal subjects.” Where 
these events took place and how, the Avrit(;r has left to the imagination of his 
readers. 

In 1000 II. (1597 A.D.), just two years or thereabouts after the fall of Siwi, and 
thrcH; afl(;r the betrayal of Kanclahar, Shah ’Ablris, tin; Safawi, Avho succeeded to the 
throju; of I -ran on the 0th of the last month of 995 11. (30th November, 1587 A . 11.), 
made; Sado, the progenitor of the Sailozi br:meh of the Abdalis, flu; Innid of his tribe, 
and gave him the title of Mir-i-Afaghmah. This enabled AHr Sado to free bis tribe; 
from the predominance of the Ghalzis.|| II<; assumed the; s(;al of authority in tlu* last 
month of the same y(;ar, Aij)on Avhich, a Barakzi, jealous of his favour Avith the Shah, 
AA'^cnt to the presence of Shah Beg Kbiin, the goV(;rnor of Kandahar for the Tiiniiviahs of 
llihli, for the ])urpose of intriguing against him, hut In; aa .-is very coldly recciA'ed. These 
facts tend to shoAV tin; slate of the Afghfin trihes in I In; neighbourhood of Kandahiir 
at this period. It is curious, hut; ucA'crthelcss triu', that, altliough the f-ranis Avero 
Shi’ahs, and the Afghans strict Sunnis, they always seem to have got on better Avith 
them than Avith the Hindustanis, down to Avithin a few yc'ars of the outbreak of the 
Holak Ghalzis under the IJaji, Mir Wais. 

Taking advantage of the disturbed state of Iliudiistan just after the accession of 
Jahiin-gir Badshah, the Kazil-Biishis made a dash upon Kandahar from, llinit, and 
invcsteil it on three sides. Shah Beg Khan, nothing (iaunted, lujld his oAvn hraA'cly, 
and continually harassed tin; (;nemy by sallies from the plae;.'. A strong force; was 
at once despatched by the Badshah, under Mlrza Ghazi, the 1’ar-Khau, to his aid, 


* The Ilimlii E:\jjilis of “ Iho Sehwii Eiij ” of Pottin^cr, niul odicr.s wlio ci)|iy from liini, wlio Iiml “niJwl 
“ for iniuiy conturios ovor Ivalal,” uolwithstauding. Kalat, .'it tliis lime was a ilisfn’ct ol llic Kandaliui* 
province. 

f IVIir Ma’suin liere inenlioncd is the anllior I liavc been ([noting, but, strange to say, he closes liis histurj 
Avitli tlio annexation of Sind to the empire, consequently, this alliiir is iiot men tioimd, ollierwise some iii- 
leresliiig particularH might have been given. What he says about Siwi and its vicinity, which he relates 
immediately after its being taken possession of by Siiilli Beg Khan, the Arglnin, I liav(: already reeord«*d. 

It Avill be remembered that three years or so previous to this, Mir Ma'suin had receiveil a portion of three 
mahiUs of the Bakhur mrMr us a fief. He is no other than the person .“tyled ‘‘ Mir Musaii Sliuh,” in 
the Sind Gazetteer. See note §, page .'597, and page 600. 

f 'riiey are not called “ Barozai.” 

§ Not being, themselves, “God’s people,” perhaps, but “ uns]'.eakable” Afghans, and so they had to receive 
“ [ninishroent.” No matter what the gOA'crniiient, “chastised” they must be. Some of this trilie dwelling 
nearest to tlio Pitrnis were nominally subject to Kandahdr, that is, they paid some acknowledgment for tho lands 
they cultivated within tho ^Kunduhar boundary ; and they, like the i’aniis, may not have been very much 
charmed at the change of rulers. 

II In 1006 H. (1589 A.D.) Sado was chosen chief of his tribe, which was then most numerous around 
Kandahar. ShdJi Beg Khan, K4buli, who was then governor of the province for Akbar Bddsbdb, intimated 
the Badshah’s approval of that election ; for, at this period, there were no less than twelve thousand Abddli 
families settled around and in the province eastwards and northwards. 

Sado and his tribesmen are said to have done good service for Sbdli ’Abbas during the investment of 
i^ndalidr in 1032 H., mentionod farther on ; and, according to the ’Alam-Ara’t-i-’AbbAsi, the Shdh “ conferred 
“ upon himThe title of Sultdn, which he used to confer upon his Murids, Fidwis, aud Ghuldms.” See note 
• page 000. 

1 Under the ^fawi rulers they were never subjected to the d^;radation, to them, of having Hindis nn<l. 
Baldchis pnt in authority over them. a 
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but. he ha<l succeeded in driving off his assailants before the troops arnived. He had 
been raised to the rank of commander of 5,000 horse on Jahdn-gir Badsj^dh’s accession 
to the throne, t 

As Shdh Beg Khdn had been governor for the last eleven or twelve years, the 
Badshah now nominated 'fakhtah llcg, Kdbuli, who then received the title of Sar-dar 
Khdn, to relieve him. 

In the following year, Jahdn-gir Bddshdh proceeded to Kdbul, as related at page 67 ; 
and while there, he says, he determined to appoint Shdh Beg Khdn to tlui command 
of a force suflicient to protect the province of Kabul, and Ghaznin, against all (romers. 
Shdh Bog Khdn, accordingly, set out to joi)\ him frotn Hindustan at the head of 
a w(dl appointed force ; and before the Bddshdh had reached Dlidkah, on his return 
from Kabul, Shdh Beg Klidii joined him. “On the 3rd of l.{.ajab (November, 
“ ](!()7 A.I).),” ho says, in his Autobiography, “ I appointed Shdh Beg Khdn vicci’oy 
“ of the whole sarhir of Kabul, Ti-rdh, Bangas’h, Suwdt, and Bdjawr, Avith the entire 
“ control over the Afghdns of those parts, and assigned those territories to him in 
“ Avith the title of Khdu-i-Daurdn (‘The Khdn of the Ago’].” Kandahdr, of 

course, Avas a separate aarkdr* and AA’as not included under his command, and this the 
Bddshdh immediately after (sonferred upon jllirzd Ghd/ii,tlie 'rar-Khdn, son of Mirzd Jdnf 
Beg, the last independent rider of That hah and SiAA -istdn, as a reward for his good services 
in command of the troops lately set for the relief of Kandahar. The Bddshdh adds, that 
he had already conferred upon him all the Thathah territory as n jiU/i'r, and uoav added 
part of Multdn — the Bakhar sarknr — Avith authority over Kandahdr, it then being the 
froittier province of Hind, because he Avas located on the frontiin*. Takhtah Beg 
appears to have been his deputy at Kandahdr, where ho died in 1018 11. (1607-8 A.l).).f 

It Avas partly the underhand v\'ay in Avhich Kandahdr had been acquired, as just 
before ridated, that determined the SafaAvi ruler to attempt to ri'cover it, which 8hdh. 
’Abhds succeeded in elTecting in the seventh month of the year 1031 H. (August, 
1622 -A.!).), during the reign of Akliar Badshdh’s son and sueee.ssor, Nur-ud-i)in, 
Mul.iamrnad, Jahdn-gir Bddshdh ; and although the latter’s son and successor, Slidh-i- 
Jahdn Badshah — through Avhose rebellious conduct towai’ds his father, and dis- 
ohediimce of his orders,! Avhon Kandahdr was lirst thieatened by (In? Kazil-Bdshis, 
contributed to the fall of that place on the occasion in question — did again obtain 
possession of it, through the treachciy of tins Hafawi governoi', ’Ali Alarddn Khdn, it 
was, shortly after, lost for good, as already related at. ])age 21. 

After Shdh ’Abhds had thus rccovenal Kandahdr and jls territory, Avhich included 
precisely the same districts as are mimtioned in the A’in-i-Akbari, but, Avith the 
addition of SiAA'i, “the Maliks of the Afghdns, the Mirs of the Hazdrah people, and 
“ the Headmen of the Baluchis, submittcil to their old masters, t he Kazil-Bashis, once 
“ more and “the Sar-ddr-ship OA'cr the Afghdns in the mountains, that is, .such as 
“ had been before subject to the Kandahdr governors, as far as the frontiers of 
“ Pushang, or Ihishan j — the first is the 'I'ajzik or f-rdni form of Avriting the Avord,§ 
“ and the other the ’Arabic form. It had nothing to do Avith ‘ Po ’ or ‘ Biulha,’ and 
“ is not written ‘ ’ Avhich latter Avord means Ihe ajlcrmoti only — AA'hich, 

“ from remote times, had been hereditary in his family, aa'us conferred upon Sher 
“ Khdn, II son of llasan Khdn, son of ’Ahd-ul-Kddir, the Tarin,” respecting whom 
it will be necessary to enter into a fmv details. 


■* It is called a sarkar, but it was (Milirol/ .sppaiatc from the siihah of Kabul, and tlio jirovince had a 
Hiikim or j^ovornor of its own, ns luii^ ns it ctiHlinmMl subject to Hind, which was not very long. 

I Mirza Gbu/d, the Tnr-Klian, accordin*; lOfJnlian-pr Ihidshah’s Autobiography, died in 1021 H. (1612 A.D.), 
According to most accounts he also died at Knndahar. The Ma’asir says he died in 1018 II. (1600-10 A.D.). 
Waisi, the Ozhak, who received (he title of Bahadur Khan, was ap|)oiiitcd his successor over the hLaudahdr 
province. 

J lie actually went as far as Thathah, and endeavoured to hike it out of tlic hands of the governor, his 
ohjetjt being to open communicaliou with the Shah, with whom he had kept up friendly relations for some 
years past, and retiring into the Slialfs dominions; and this, too, not long after Kandahar liaxl been lost. 

It’ over a mail sowed the storm and reaped the whirlwind it was Shah-i* Jahan Biidshah. 

§ This is turned into “PcAV/iw” in our maps and (in/et leers. 

II On the mil of Sha’bdn, the eighth month of 1031 If., a few days after the fall of ^andahar into the 
hands of Shah ’Abhds. 

The ’Alani-Aia’i-i-’AhhdsI says, that “Shcr Khdii had, for a long time previously, been serving the 

goiernment ; lienee this mark of favour was conferred upon him.” ^ ^ ^ 

It may be well to repeat here, that the Abddlis, othe rwise Durrdriis, are one of the three branches of the 
Tarin tribe. 'Fbe Abdal is said to have been contemporary with Sultdn Malimdd of Ghaznin, and Malik Zirak, 
the pi ogeuitor of the Topalzis, of which the Sadozisare.-i branch, the Bdrakzis, and Aidkozis, withSuljdn Shdh 
Ilukli, soil of Amir I'iuuir, the (hirgdn, in whose time the Abddlis came down from the Ghar or Kasi GbaTf 
mistaki u for “ Ghor,” and settled within the boundaries of the ^andahdr province, in 821 H. (1418 A.D.). 

'I’hu ’Alam-Ard’i-i-'Abbdsi also states, that bher Khdn, Tarin, tfie Hakim of PAshangt presented himself 
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Ilasan KhdA, the Tavin, the father, not gettinj^ on with Sli;lh Hog Klian, the 
Kdbuli, n ho Vas made governor of Kaiidahar after Mu/affar liusain AfJrza liad 
been induced to give ’it up to Akhar Badshsih, lie retired into I-raii; and in that 
countiy, Slier Kluin, his son, grew up. Subsequently, when Sluih ’Alilias, the SafaAvi, 
towards the close of Jahaii-gir Badshah’s reign (in 1031 II., 1022 A.B.) again gained 
possession of Kandahar,* tlie monarch coiiferrcd upon Slier Khan, the Tarin, Ihe 
govcrnminit over the dilfcrent Afghan tribes and clans of h’uslmnj and its deiiendoiicies, 
and despatched him into that part. There he acquired absolute authority . j- 

The authors of the Badshah Naina’li, Avho wrote aflct' Kandahar had been lost for 
ever to the Mughal sov'crcigns of llindi'istan, taking the ciu? from Iheir patrons, who 
hated the Afghan race, at whoso hands the Miighals had siifh'rod so many oA^crtlirows, 
a few of which I liavo recorded in these jiagt^s, deserilx; Slier Khan’s subsequent 
proceedings as exceedingly reprehensible, but the conduct of ’Ali Mardan Khan, the 
traitor, who betrayed liis sovereign’s fortress and lerritory again lo Shah-i-tJahiin 
Badslnib, is highly commendable. They say : — 

“ After the death of Shah ’Abbas in the iifth month of 103S 11. (January, 
1029 A.]).), through tlu! self-conceit and seditions s])irit inherent in (he nature of 
this contumacious race [(he Afghans], and out of jealousy of Shah Safi’s regard for 
’All Mardan Khan, sou of Ganj All Khan, the Zik,] who had held the gov(;rnment 
of Kandahar from the late Shah, which had now' been conferriMl on him, his son, who 
was h(dd in great honour and greatly trusted by his sovereign [but, as (lie st'quel 
shoAVs, all AV'as misplaccii [, Slier Khan did not liend tlio head of obedience and sub- 
mission to him in such manner as A\'as belitling. Aloreover, througli bis violence and 
oppression, attributes inherent in this vile race, (ravellers betAveeu ’Iriik. and Jlindii- 
stan AAcre unable to pass to and fro at ease and unmolested. 

“ ’All Mardiin Khan had been Availing for an opportunity to uproot him entirely ; 
and ill tlie year just past,§ (bat is, in 1040 II. (1.030--31 A. I).), Slier Khan, in hopes 
of plundering the property of the Arardens of the frontier on the outskirts of Siwi}l 
and (lanj-iihah, collected together a liody of Afghans of the kohiHldn or mounlain tracts 
dependeid on Piishanj. Leaving only a small force Avithin the fort of hhishanj to 
guard his family and iiroperty, be set out on his expedition. Sc'izing the opportunity, 
’All M ardau Ivhau took Avith him a body of 3,000 horse of his own Kazil-Biish con- 
tingent troops, and 1,000 horse furnished by the Zamin-dars around Kandahar, made 
a forced march, and early one morning appeared bivforo (he fort of I’l'ishauj, and 
captured it [by surprise]. All the treasure, jcAA'cls, clothing, and furniture, together 
with a great number of horses, Avliicb, by means of bis tyranny nnd plmuleriiig 
propensith's. Slier Klein had acipiircd and kept Avitiun that fort, were captured, aiul 
likeAvise his family ; and the Avholo Averc sent otV [under escort] to Kandahar, Avhilo 
’All .Mardan Khan [with the hulk of his force] remained at J'hishanj. 

“ Oil bearing of the ruin of bis liouso and honour. Slier Khan, like one demented, 
returned Avitli all speed [and ajiparcntly AAdtbout taking dm; pri'cautious] ; and ’AH 
Mardan Khan, Avith great celerity, aidually occujded a jioint on the road by Avliicli be 
had to c.onu;. They encountered each other Avithiu two or three kiiroh of Fiislianj, 
and u hot engagement ensued. As there AA'cre a iiumhcr of Afghans along Avitli Slier 
Kluin, they made a determined stand, and the van of ’AH iViarihin Kb.-in’s Kazil- 
Bashis Avas broken.^ Seeing this, he hastened to their aid with the main body ; and 


Court in l(Ki7 U. (1627-28 A.D.), iiiul continutMl in attorn Ijintfo for soiiio time at Kmzwiii. Ho rcooivotl a 
dress of lionour and presents, and was dismissed on his return ; and tin? SIi.-'ili enjoined ii|)t)n liini llu; iK'cessity 
of providing for the safety of the routes leriding towards Hindustan, the ear*e of travolhn s anti inerelianls, aiuI 
the piinishnicnt of relxds. This was just about eij^ht years after Messrs. Steel and Crowd her came from Labor 
and Multan, by Pushang, to Kandahar, as related at page t546. 

* The author’s of the Badshah Nama’li, who wrote in the following I'eign, say, tliat Kandahar was given up 
in the seventh month of the following year — 1032 H., but this is a mistake, I think. All others agree as ta 
the date 1 havr? given above. 

It was on the occasion of ihe Shah’s returning to Hirat from Kandahar, ^ after obtaining possession of tbat 
stronghold, that ho proeetuled through Glidr to Hirat, which, ‘‘ the nmstei’sof tire subject ” assui'c us, contains 
no priictieablo routes, but they arc very much mistaken, and aa wo may find lo our cost. I shall give somo 
account of these routes in the concluding portion of this work. See also page 382. 

I See also note *, page 270, which rlifiPers a little from this account, is less detailed, and not quite so correct 

respecting Sher Khan’s antecedents as this is, which is taken from an author better acquainted with tho 
details. See also the *A.lani-Ara’i-i-’AbbasL* * 

X The Zi|cs are a tribe of tho Kurds then located in the Giliiiyah range. The editor of the Calcutta 
Printed Teit of this work lias Ganj ’All Khdn, IjzhahP The I-rdni writers style his son, 'All 
Mardan 

• S He was Writing the events of 1041 H. when relating tho above. 

II At this time Siwi had become eutirdy separated from Bakhar, and permanently attached to l^hdaliar^ 
and continued So down to recent times. a 

% The of ’All Mard&n Kh&n appear to have been vastly superior in point of numbers^ 

iHi5. ; ^ 
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fortunes, but without success ; nnd lie saw no otlicr remedy open to him than to seek 
the slicltcr and jn-otection of tlie Bailshs'ili [Shdh-i-Jalian], From the Dokl district he 
despatched a petition to the Bi'ulshah, stating his distressing ease, and expressing his 
humility, and desire to he admitted into his service, at the same time soliciting*^ per- 
mission to present himself to Ahmad Beg Khan, who W'as then governor of Multdn 
[theSuha’h ] as the Deputy of the Siihah-dar, the Yamin-ud-Daulah [Asaf Khan], and 
requesting him to forward his petition. His request was graciously acceded to, and a 
farmdn to that effect was issued. 

“ He presented himself at Court, and wms received with many marks of favour, on 
the 2ud of Bama/An (the ninth month) of 1011 II. (April, 1632 A.D.), and submitted 
a horse as a pef>‘h-/casli. He received a dress of honour, the personal rank of com- 
mander of 2,000 horse, and command of 1,0^ horse, a gift of 20,000 riipis, and a fief 
was also conferred upon him on the IVnij-ab'Ugfpitier.”* ’All Mardan Khan betrayed 
Kandahar into the hands of Shah-i-Jahaii Badshah just six years after this,’ in 
Shawwal, 1017 II. (March, 1638 A.D.). Sher Khan, some years after, for some 
reason or other, was (hqjrived of a part of his rank and lief, but, in the last month of 
1052 II. (February — jMareb, 10 13 A.D.), there is a record of his havijig been restored 
to the whoh? again. IT(! died in the following y(>ar. 

The final capture of Kandahar by the Ka/il-Bashis, and the fruitless efforts made 
by Shiih-i-Jahau Badshah for its reeovery, haA*c been already noticed at page 21. 

Having thus traced doAvn the history of the little district of Siwi and j)art^s adjacent, 
and shown that Siwi never formed part of Siw-istan, was nev er so called, and, u[) to the 
time-I write this, had been for more than four hundred years in the ])ossessiou of the 
Parni tribe of Afghans, I may sum up the result in a few Avords, that, from tin; time 
of the eovKiuestof Sind by the ’Arabs in 0311. (711-12 A.I).), the Avhole of the various 
tracts of country, extending from Kandahar to Sind and the ocean, and from the 
Indus <0 Kirman and Sijis-stan, Avitliout any (exception Avhatciver, have been in the 
I)Oss(iSsion of, and ruled by, MiusalmansoA'crcigns alone, and that no “ poAV'orfid Hindoo 
“ kingdom,” of the ScAA'a or any other family, has cxisled in these parts since that 
I)crio(l. 

I desired to keep all mention of Avhat is noAv become known as the Western Baluch- 
istan, and of Balhch chiefs, out of this notice of Siwi and adjacent parts as much 
as possible, but, as an attempt has been made to connect the family of the Brauhi 
chief of Kaliit Avith this “ Hindoo kingdom,” I find I cannot Avell help bringing in a 
bri(if notice of Kalat and its (‘hiefs here. 

The doAAmfall of the. Durrani monarchy, the incessant changes in the gOAa;rnment, 
outbreaks, and convulsions, Avhich, for OAu;r a century, havx' continued to prevail in the 
territories Avhich fornn^d the Durrani kingdom, hav(! enabled the Afghans of tin; most 
sOAithern portion of tinv Al!ghanistan to acquire a gr(ratcr degrcH) of independence than, 
they previously possessed, and ouabhMl tribes of Baluch interlopers to filch territory 
from their Aveaker neighbours. 

The Iliit, Marliiui, Kulanehi, or Kulachi, Nutkiini, Bulidhi, Nariic, and other tribes 
of the Baliieh, Avdio were settled on the Indus for some cent urios before the name of 
Brduhi Avas heard of, and between Avhom and the Baluchis there is ncitlun* blood nor 
tribal connection, have bevni already noticed in Section. First of this Avork, Of the 
Iliit, Bulidhi, and Kulanehi tribes numbers still dAvcll in their ancient scats in Mukran ; 


^ This does not show that his rharaoter was (jiiitc so black ns tho author.s painted it at the coinuicncfimcnt 
of lh(*ir account ; and ho cortainl)' did not botrny his sovcrei^<irs strongliold to liis ciioiny. Sh;ih-i-Jahaa 
Badshah evidently wished to rotain him in his servieu*, to judgt* from the gracious reception ho accorded himt 
'J'ho Ma’asir-iil-Uinar.'i stat(\s, that Slier Khan, the. Tarin, died of a broken heart, in the dower of his age, 
about the tllirtccuth year of the reign, having been calumniated and falsely accused, by those jealous of him, of 
plotting with the Slulh of I-raii, his I'onncr sovcn;ign, to recover Kandahar for him. This was the second veaf 
after ’Ali Mardan Khfui had betrayeil it, and he, or his creatures, evidently, had a liaiirl in thus traducing Sher 
Klnln, the mortal enemy of ’All Mardan Khan. Tliey got him (Slier Khan) suspended from his rank and 
jaqir; and he Avas kept under arrest at Akl>nr-:lh;id with the sum of 1,000 monthly for his support. 

All Ills proofs oi‘ inn<H*(‘ncc an<] blamelossness were of no avail ; the conspirators, who worked in secret behind 
the s(^cnes, had <k*teiTnined upon his ruin at any cost. Such is the substance of what the Ma’dsir states. 

As the authors of the Badshali Nama’h AVere in the Badsliali’s service along with Sher Khan, the Tarin, andj 
to judge froin Avhat they have; staked aliove, would certainly not have concealed anything they couVl have pro- 
duced ngiiinst him, their statements are more to be depended upon than those of the author of the Ma'di^ir, who 
wrote his account more than a hundred years after, and Avho must have confused events. 

According to the Badshali Niima’li, Sher Khdii Avas restored to his rank and the position he had previously 
held, ill the la-t month of 1052 II. (February— March, 1643 A. ll), and died two years after. His namo lsf; 
^ven ill the same work as holding the rank of commander of 2,000 horse up to the day of his death. 
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ljut I have now to do only with the mlcrs of Kalat-i-Nicliarah, which always formed a 
dependency of I Kaiidaluir, and with the petty Balucli chiefs wlio hold small districts 
in the Baluchistan, subject to Persia or to Hindustan, hut wJiich place (Kalat) lias now 
been made the capital of “ the powerful Hindoo kingdom.” 

In endeavouring to make Pottiuger’s and Masson’s statements respecting the 
Baluchis and Brauhis agree with his own, Mr. Duke {nee his “ llepori,” p. 2) 
connects Malik Suhrab, the Diida i Balucli of the tribe of liiit, mentioned by me, with 
his “Hindoo llajas of the Sewa family,” Suhrab was a ]\[usalnian, as bis tribe bad'^ 
been for generations before him. 

Masson says “there is no written rceoriK” respecting these “ Brahuis,” that 
tradition and national songs arc the only sources of informat ion,” that “ the testi* 

“ mony they yield is necessarily ohneurc and e.v(t<jgcpuled,” and that “ there are no 
“ nieam of nncerUihmig the duten of these changes'' 

Masson commences his account of the KahU rulers just bed’ore Ibe invasion of 
Ilindiistiin by Nadir Shah, the Afehar Turk -man, for many years jn-ior to which period 
the alVairs of Persia may be said to have been in a state of irhaos, and those of Hindu- 
stdn not much better. He says: — “ finmcdiatcly before the invasion of Nadir the 
“ authority of the cmpii’c [he refers to the Dihli em|)irej was little respected in its 
“ remote provinces, and the several petty chiefs of Siwi, Sind, and Kalat | this last, 

“ bowcvei’, had not been subject to the Dihli sovendgns from the time Kandahar was 
“ wrested from them for good in 105!) H. (IGtl) A. L).) ; and Ibe iirst had been, for a 
“ long jicriod, mor(5 or less nominally dependent on KaudaharJ, atVocted independence, 

“ and waged mutual war About this time, or the commencement of the 

“ eighteenth century [not at the commencement, certainly, but early in], the KluVn 
“ of Kalat and of tlic Brauhis was Abdullah Khan, an enterprising chieftain,” 
etc., etc. 

i shall go a little farther back than the time of ’Abd-ullah Khan for my account, 
which is not taken from songs or tradition, but from Avritteu records ; and beyond 
which, for any account of these Kahiti Brauhis it would be dillieult to go, bccauso 
they had but little or no history before ’ABd-ullah Khan’s time to be ri’corded. 

nWore I enter into any details, it may be taken for granted, that, the rulers of a 
powerful Muhammadan empire such as the Safawi monarehs still Avere before Shah 
Sulimau died, and tlu', sovereignty Avas assigned to the nioclc and imbeiale Shah 
Husain, VAmuhl never haA’o permitted petty HaJueh chiefs to bo indepmnhmt of I hem, 
any more than the Badshahs of Hindustan allowed the Babich Iribes, who, at least, 
were Musalmans, of the Siiul-Sagar Do-iibah and the Dera’h-jiit to be independent of 
them, and that the rulers of neither empire would haAm permitted “a powerful Hindoo 
“ kingdom ” to exist ujion the A^cry point where their frontiers met.* 

The truth is Aidth regard to Persia and India — it aa’Us ever so, and aauII cAU'r be, Avith 
all states — that, as the power of those tAVo monarchies, from internal disorder and decay, 
began to grow Ai'cak, their nobles and j)co[)le totally unpatriotic, and their poAier, in 
consequence, to crumble aAA'ay, the Baliich chiefs, like other petty feudatories, seizing 
the opportunity, began to appropriate to themselves the districts they had been, allowed 
to hold subject to those governments, and to Avithhold payment of tribute or rovonue j 
and the governments being unable at the time to enforce their submission, the rebels 
imagined themselves independent, and began to give themselvi's airs accordingly. 

This ’Abd-ullah Khan, who is the first of Avhom the Avriters I have mentioned give 
any account, ivas evidently one of such, but at that same period that they mention him 
only as a ruler of the Baliichistan, and for a considerable period prior to his time, there 
wore several other Babich chiefs holding other parts of the same tract of country 
included in that name, in its north-Avest corner alone, as I shall now proceed to 
show. 

Another matter may be prominently noticed here, and that is, that all historians 
call the people Baldch, and the Avord Brduhi, or Bar-dhul and Barhoi, as it is also 
written, is not used until after the time of Nadir Shdli ; and further, that the latter 
people claim Kusddrf as their ancient country, while Kalat-i-NichdrahJ and its 


• Nor would “ tho mighty Chdkar Bind ’* liave been allowed “ to establish a kingdom with Sect (Sihi) as 
“ its capital.” See note f. peg® 583. 

t Which^as also called X<irdn. the chief town, also gave its namo to tho district, wliich was thus 

called {fu^ddr as well as Dirdn. 

$ In his “ Report,” Mr. Duke writes it “ Katati’Banjara” and says it was so called because “ Banjara 
** loeans a. grain seller or bunniah^* and adds, that, “ uow-a-days the fiiluoh tribes call all Hindoos Uakkals or 

• U 2 
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distri(;t — then a stron" fortress built of mud (bricks) — during tho time tliat Kandahar 
was under the sway of Akbar Badshah, and, certainly, for a long period before and 
after, his time, down to the end of the last ccntuiy, was an integral part of the 
Kandahar province. The people of and around that place in Akbjir Bddshuh’s reign, 
but scarcely the garrison of the fort, Avere, according to Abii-l-Bazl, Baluchis, who 
w^cro subject to the goA^ernors of that province, and Avero rated at 500 horsemen and 
500 foot for militia purposes. There were very few Baluchis dwelling in the province 
of Kandahar at this period. 

Mir Wais, the Ilotah i Ghalzi chief, Avho gained possession of Kandalulr and its territory 
in 1120 IT. (1708-9 A.I).), and ruled ovftr it for s<5veral years, died in 1132 11. (January, 
1720 A.B.), leaving tAVo sons, Mahmud and llusain, but he Avas succeeded by his 
brotlier, ’Abd-ul-’Aziz.* He Avas a man of no energy, and more fitted for the life of a 
recluse than a ruler, and, therefore, being considered incapable of ruling cifichaitly, Avas, 
in the course of two months, set aside, and the eld(jst sou of Mir Wais, Mir Mahmud, Avith 
the approval of the tribe, Avas raised to the chieftainship and sovei*eignty. ’Abd-ul-’Aziz 
died iu conlincmcnt, and the Ptirsians say Mir Mahmud murdered him, but there is 
no proof of it ; quite the contrary .f Shah Mahmud, as tho Ghalzis styled him, soon 
after his idcu'ation lo pow(;r, euttired into hostilities with Asad-ullah Khan, Sadozi, 
the head of tho Ahdalis, who ruled over llinit and its territoiy, a hostile feeling 
having long existed between tlui two tribes,;]; and defeated Asad-ullah in battle, in 
Arhich the latter Avas killed. Shah Mahnuid represented to the Persian Court that he 
had entered into hostilities Avith tin; Abdalis out of loyally to the governmcjAt, and 
oilcred to advance; against Ilirat, if tho Shah’s forces Avould also invade Khursisan. 
The l-niui Umara avIio then directed affairs, simple and incapable, having fall(;n into 
this trap, caused a farmun to be issued by Shah Husain, SafaAvi, conferring on 
Mahmiul the sovereignty over Kandahar, subject to Persia (AA'hich he possessed 
already, and which t he Persians were unable to deprive him of), Avith the title of 
Husain Kiill Khan.§ The Afgluins, hoAVCA'cr, prefer to style him 8hah JMahmud 
only. 

Subsequently, under pretence of further hostilities against the Ahdalis, Shah 
Mahmud moved into Sijis-stau ; and Shahdadjj Khan, aBaluch (diiof, familiarly styled 
Shahdlii, taking example, seemingly, from the proceedings of the Ghalzi rulci’, invaded 
Kirman, and appeared before Jlaiurn. The inhabitants evacuated the ])lace, and 
sought aid from Shah Maliinud then in Sijis-stan. He marched thither, at the head of 
a small force, in 1133 II. (1720-21 A.H.), and proposed to seize upon that territory 
for himself. After being absent from Kandahar for about nine months carrying out 
this design, he had to return in all haste through tho outbreak of the Tajziks of 


‘‘ grocers/’ and lie sitppasf m tluil Knlati-Baiijiira was a term of contempt used by Mahoincdans with reference 
“ to this town on account of its Hindoo rtilers.^' 

The nunu' of this plact? wiis not Kiilat-i-Biriuj-aia, iior Kiihiti Banjara. It is not called Ktihiti-//«/yom” 


in the A’in-i-Akljari, but Kalat-i-Nicharah or Nicharnh. The word is written 


in the original 


J V 




and 


J V 




hut, in some MSS,, tlu? last Avord is sonieliraes written without any points ; and some-' 
times tlio three points of the ^ are placed a little ladbro the ^ , aud tho point of a little to the left of its 
proper jdacc ; hence the Avord then looks like or CAxn hut the word meaning ii conveyor of grain 

is written very diih^rently, ami cannot be mistaken for tho above by one Avho can read the Persian characters, 
as it is written ’'vith r ” for the second hotter; the Hindi word is 1^1^? . 

Kalat is the original word, Avhich iu Tajzik or Persian means, “a fort,” or *‘a large village on the top of a 
“ hill or mound,” but, for a long period of time, it has been written with j instead of la), as above. There 

is also an ’Aral)ic Avord, Kalji’t, of much the saine meaning. The reason Avhy this place is cxilled Kalat of the 
Kich/iruh or Kicluirah is, that about fourfeen miles to tho south-eastwards of it, and in the same fertile valley^ 
is the kasha' h or bazar toAvii of tho Nieharah, Avhich formerly Avas of more importaiico than it is at present* 

It Avas so called after a Irihe of that name, Avhicli Pottinger has down in his list as a Braiihi tribe. 
Colonel Stacy, in his “ Narrativt*,” meutioiis it under the name of Nechara. This place appears in the latlMt , 
maps under the impossible name oft “ Kichira.” About five and a half miles in the same direction is tW 
extensive site of an ancient city. Fragments of pottery are lo be found strewed all over the country hereabout. 
See note page 611. v 

* He Avas not called Abdoolla,” as J. Bailie Fraser in his Account of Persia,” and some others, atfite, 
neither was Asad-ullah, the Sadozi, called “ Azadiila.” 

I Whose statements respecting their Ghalzi coiKpicrors, whom they mortally hate, are not to bo implicitly > 

believed : some alloAvance at least should be made. * 'X. 

t *See page 603. The hostility continues, as Ave see, up to this very day. 

^ I’he word Kuli here menlionod is Turkish, and signifies a servant or slave, and thus the title means “the; 

“ Khan, tlie servant or slave of Shah llusain.” Nadir, Avhen he joined tho young Sh&h, Tbam^sib, rcceive4^‘; 
the title Thamasib Kuli Khan — the Khan, tho servant or slave of Sbfih Thamdsib. ; 

II Shahdad, Mihrab, and Mahabbat, are favourite Baluch names. 
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• 

Kandahdr,* piOaging and ravaging the Kirmdn territory as he retired. In the 
following year,' 1131 H. (1721—22 A.D.), at the head of some 8,000 men, among 
whom were Hazarahs and Baluchis, he sot out to invadt? Kirnuin again ;t and 
subsequently, having increased his force by fresh levies to the nuinlau' of about 12,000 
men in all, he invaded and subdued the Persian kingdom, entered Isfalnin in 1135 H. 
(1722-23 A.D.), and overturned the Safawi monarchy. This, however, beyond a 
mere allusion to it, is foreign to the present subject. 

Who this Shahdad or Shahdlii Babich was, and what tribe of Baluchis he belonged 
to, is, unfortunately, not mentioned. AVo subsequcnitly find Shah Mabmiid’s sueecssor 
in I-rdn, hia cousin, Sluih Ashraf, employing a Baliieh chief, named Aluhammad 
Khdn, as his envoy to the ’Usrndidi Snltan s court4 'I’he Mddir Nama’li mentions 
the names of dilfereut rulers and chiefs who held territories dep(md(ml on l lie Safawi 
monarchy previous to tin; Ghalzi conquest, and among them a Jlabieh named 
Muhammad, who held some territory in the Haliujhistan near tin* Bandar-i- 
Sultdn.§ 

After Nadir, then styled Thamasib Kuli Kh:in, and general of the forces of the 
young Shah, Thamasib, had finally overthrown Shah Ashraf, (ihalzi,|| the successor of 
Shdh Mahrmici, in battle, the latter tied from Shiraz in Persia, and gaiiu.'d the banks 
of the llirmand by way of Bamm, Narman-shir and Sijis-stan. lie luqied that Shdh 
Husain, the Ghalzi king of Kandahar, of whom more presently, for tin' honour of the 
Ghalzi tribe, would shelter him in his distress, but he feared going to Kandahar, 
unless assured of his safety, on account of the putting to death of Shah Mahmud, in 
which h(^ was said to hav<5 had some share, llis ol)jeet, therefore, was lo get into 
the Baliichistan with the object of seeking shelter in llinduslan, in case of not being 
able to obtain an asylum in bis ow-n country, and among bis own trilie. 

When Shdh Mahmud, Ghalzi, s(d, out on his expedition to invade the Persian 
kingdom in 1131 H. (1721-22 A.D.), ho resigned the authority over Ivaiidahdr in 
favour of his brother, Husain, Avho assumed th(! government and lh(^ tit le of Shdh. 
He had obtained information of Ashraf’s object, and was oir the look out to d(;stroy 
him, thinking too, in all probability, that, if he killed him, he jnight pretend to the 
Persian Court that the deed was an a<!t of loyalty on his part, and pcidia])s he might 
be left in possession of Kandahdr. Ashraf had reached Laki on the llirmand,^ a 
town of the Garm-sir, and with him w(;ro the females of his family, a fow faithful 
followers, slaves, and eunuchs, all else having doscrt(;d him. AA’itliout remaining 
there he betook himself to the waterless, sandy Avaste in the diro(jtion ol‘ Shoj‘a’h-bak. 
Shdh Husain had despatched in search of him a specially seJeeted force und(?r liis 
slave, Ibnilum, with directions to follow Ashraf Avherever he might, ret ire, and to put 
h im to deatli. The fugitive wandered about from one place to another in Sliora’h-bak, 
but, as is the Avay of the vile Avorld towards the unfortunate, he was refust?d shelter 
by all to whom he applied : they were Baldchis. I need not enter into particulars 
here, as such belong to the history of the Afghans (which I hope, shortly, to publish), 
and the account of the Ghalzi tribe, and will merely mention, that he was not killed 
" by Abdoollah Khan, wbo sent his licad to Shah Tamasp."** 

After wandering about in this iuhospitabh; tract until he and his fow followers 
were nearly worn out with fatigue and want, he, on the night of the 27th Itamazdn, 
1142 H. (April, 1730 A.D.), reached a place in the Zard Koh of Lower Shora’h-bak, 
near Sakldn, and was overtaken by Ibrdhim, the slave of Shdh Ifusain. Ibrahim 
searching about, accompanied by ten others, came upon Shdh Ashraf alone, in the 
first watch of the night; and he was shot by Ibrdhim himself with a matchlock ball. 
The corpse was placed on a bier, and convoyed, along with his wife, the daughter of 
Shdh Husain, Safawi, to Shdh Husain, Ghalzi, at Kandahdr. 


• Th« Nddir Nima’h ssys “ the Persian speaking people of the place who had risen, sLiiu the weak Afghan 
“ flnrrisoD, and declared for the Shdh.” ^ 

T The descendants of the Ohabiis located in Kirmdn at this period, about’ and in liaimn niid Nurmdn>shir, 
were eidy expelled from thence about the beginning of the present century. Pottiiiger wonders how they got 

there.' 

i The same work states, that, by the time he returned from his embassy, Aslimf had been conquered, and 
the Afghdns driven out of tho country, and, that he presented the treaty to Xadir, who, in return for his 
services, made him governor of the Gildiyah district. • 

J i The Fawd’id-uf'Safawiyab, written by Abdri-ljlasan, the ^ozwini, says, that thi.s sarao Muliummad Khdn, 
6ch, siib^uently entered into hostilities with N^ir on tho part of the young Shah, Xhamasib, whom Nddir 
hod sot asido when he nsnrped the sovereign power, but that the Boldch was unsuccessful, os might well have 
* been expected. 

I He. vriM' the son of the deposed ’Abd>nl**Aziz, brother of Mir Wais, and was, therefore, Shdh Mabmiid’s 
Ao the ^hward of Bust. 
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The following year, Nddir marched out of the Mash-had against the Abddlis of Hirdt, 
his object being to defeat the Afghdns in detail, which the^ hostility and jealousy 
existing between the Abdalls and Ghalzis enabled him to do ;* and, at the close of the 
same year, the mnvs rcjichcd him of the death of ’Abd-ullah Khdn, Baliich, a feudatory 
of tlie Baliichistan.t Tlic Balncbislan here referred to in the Nadir Nama’h does not 
refta- to Kalut, for tliat was a dependency of Kandahar, but to Ganj-awah and its 
dependent territory, as will be presently shown. 

Nsldir had sent to ie((iicst him to make a demonstration towards Kandahdr,t while 
he was Ininsclf occupied before Hirat, in order to draw off the attention of the 
Ghalzis, and })r(n cut them from giving aid to the Abdalis, who, however, were not 
expecting it. Subso(|uenl.ly, hoAvever, Shah Jlusain despatched 3,000 men to their 
aid, iindt'r tln^ famous S(;d:il Khan, the Nasiri. ’Abd-ullali Kbdu was preparing to carry 
out N:ulii’’s v('(piest when Khuda-YYir, ’Al)basi, otherwise the.Lati orKalhorah chief of 
Sind, that is to .say, of That hah and Siw-istan, marched a force against this ’Abd-ullah 
Khan, Babich, who had been encroaching on the territory of which he Avas tlie ruler, 
subject to Dilhi, oia the side of (jiauj-awaii toAvards the district of Siw-isi:in, but Avbere 
the action took place is not recorded, § place and time being frequently left out by 


* A proptM’ly conibiiintion of two h-ihes, in wlii(?li ofhors would no douht have joined, 

ini^hi haw led to a vciy dilVereut. rosnlf, A (irm alliance Ixttween tliein at. this present liiiiti would vastly 
thr jv»w(*r ol' tlu; Alihan State to insist Mnseovite enerouchinents and nlterioi- drstj^^iis. 
f Tills i.s tho |H i>f>n im/niioned hy Pottinger niider the luinni of ‘‘ Alidoolah Klian,” whom he calls Me 
^^fourUi in tlrscrnf from Kanhar^' who is .siippo.s(*d to have ousted “ the Ivajah,*’ so culled, about one hundred 
jiml (il'tv -fight years beCon* h(‘ wrote, which wouhi bring ns to ahout. thii year IGGO A.l)., to which I beg to 
draw jiarticular alicntion. This was a f(*w years afltn* Kandahar was wrested for good out of tlie posstbssion of 
the rulers ol' lliiul, and the Persian empire of the Safawis was in Uk* height of its powi*r. 

TVittiugi r .says, that, nil accoffoLs [ol* the Branhis] are iraditionnU and ndilled In Utile rredit f and, 

in aiiotlier plaee, that “ //// is obscure up to the time af the fourth in descent from Kanhai\'^ and, fiirthor, 

that thesi*, evm, are rerp uuapre'^ He also savs, that this fourth in descent from Kanbar, namely, 
Abdoolah Khan, '“was killed in I7li9 A.l).;’* aiul that, Preriuus to this time Kalut hud been for 

f ‘‘ many centuries (/orvrned by a JTindn dynasty^ and the last Jlajuh was Sebicu, or that had been the 

“ title of the princes of this race. 'Hie la^t seems most probable^ as Kalut is eren now [yj called Kalat- 
‘‘ Schwa, Sc/. u'if resided prlneipally at Knlat^ but his only snn^ Sanyiuy resided as his deputy at Zuhreef 
It will be noliceil that lu'. is not sure whether tliiu’e was a Kajah Sehwa at all, or wdictlicr it was only a title, 
yet tlir Ihiiah lias here gol, an only sou, I may mention that Kahit, was knowm foi* ages [)re\ ions to this 
time as KuVdtA-^ Xi eharah iVoni a tribe of that name. Then In? (roiitiniies : “ Sehwa was obliyvd to invite 
to his aid the .uunntain shepherds^ with their leader^ ayaiust the eneroae/iments of a horde of depredators 
*\froui the iresteru juh'ts (f Mooltau^ Shiharpoor, and Upper Sind [.Sliikar-piir i.s in I.Tp])(?r Sind, hut it was 
“ nut founded I’or a. eenlnry or so after the jieriod mentioned], who headed by an Afghan ehief^ with a Jew of his 
JhllowrrSt and a lliud llalueh tribe [a flonhtfnl alliance], still famous for its robberies^ called Mazari [th(*y are 
“ lint Ihiluehis: ayc the aecouiit oi' thi.s tribe in ^lact Jregor’s ‘ Central Asia,’ I*art J.] infested the whole country^ 

“ and threatened the seat of governnient itself, which was then hut a straggling village, It was a phwic of 
coiisiderabK* iinpoi taiice when Shall IJeg Khan, the Arghun, possessed it ui>\viirds of one hundred and fifty 
,yvjivii before, and when Ahii-l-Fazl wrote an hundred y< ar.s after that again, and a century hidbre (he time 
/mentiomMl by Pollingj;!*. ‘‘ The ehiej’ who obeyed the summons was Kanbar, , , , In time Kttnluir deposed 
1|“ the Iiaj ah , f oread Jlindofts to bceome Musalmaiis, and put some to death. Schwa, the llajah, with a trifling 
portion of the population, fled towards Zuhree, where his so?i Sangin was still in poioer, , . . 77icy rc- 

paired the eif a s o/‘ Shiharpoor, linhhar, and Mooltan, . - Shikar- pur, as before stated, was founded a 

long time aftt‘r the period Fottiiiger supiioses all this happened, by Bnbadur Khan, chief of the Da’ud-Putrab*S; 
and tin? land on w liieh he foundcAl it in \\\v jfnigal wdiicli belonged tollieMabrs, a Jat tribe, powa.‘i*ful in that part 
of Sind, wliost? ( hiof jdaee was the town or'LakliL, now in ruins, was given him by a Dori/a' Parni, then governor 
of that part under the Dihlj govern iiumt. IJaklnir or Multan w’^ore never in the possession of 8elnva Rajah, we 
know for certain. “ Sehwa is said to have died during the latter part of this rebellion, Sangin was made 
“ prisoner, abjured the faith, and became a convert to Jslam,'* All this is contrary to the history of 
these parts under the Mughal government. See [lage G20. 

Masson says: *■ We find in Sind two families ruling, one of them of the lidjput race certainly, as was 
“ the other probably [yt.*s : both were of Raj -put descent], although eomm'tcd to Jsldm, since with the former^ 

“ its chief bore the title of jam. About this time the Sehrais, a Mdhomedan family Jrom Sind governed ai 
^^Kaldt, , . . They were displaced by the Shvah, a Hindu tribe [here we have two races for PottingePs 

one !\, whose expulsion was ejjeetcd by the Brdliii Is, still in poiiuT, There arena means (f ascertaining 
the date of these changes^* See page 509. 

1 have sllowui in the text above^ the fallacy of such statements, otherwise all the histories of Persia, Sind, 
and Hind must be incorrect, wdtliout a single exception. 

J Here it must be understood that other llalueh clans in alliance with ’Abd-ulhih were probably included in 
this reepuist, although such is not nicntioned, but the proceedings of Shah Husain, the IKandahdr ruler, towards 
others besides *Abd-ullali, tend to sliow that such was highly probable. 

§ Not in ilu» bistories 1 have been quoting. Masson says it took place “at Jandrir, between Dddar 
Mitafi,’’ but Pot linger says it was “ at Khanpur,” Both places are in Ganj-awah, but some twelve miles 
distant from each other. 

Pottiiigcr says : — “ Abdoolah Khan turned his ideas to the conquest of Each Gandawah [of \^bich he WSS 
“ alrt acly in possession, and held no more], then held by petty chiefs obedient to the aiithority of the Nawsb$r 

“ of Sind It w'lis during this contest that Nadir Shah advanced to Kandahar [it was to 

acconling to Nadir’s secretary, quoted above]#^ He sent several detachments, under experienced leader0» 

“ into Balu(?!nstan [long after these events], who established his authority in that province, and sent the : 

. ^ of Abdoolah Khan, chief of Kalat [then in the actual possession of Mil^r&b, Bei^ch], to the royaV 
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Oriental writers, their chief aim generally being to display their knowledge of the Shdh 
NAmaTi, or some other poem, for the dcseription of their battles. In this affair the 
BaMchis were overthrown, and ’Abd-ullah Khan was killed. Tlic Jh-iuihis say they 
were far inferior in numbers to the Sindis, and that the victory was theirs, but the 
result shows the truth. This event happened in 1143 IT. (1730-31 A.l).). 

NMir’s agent, ’Abd-ul-Mumin KliAn, who had been sent to ’Abd-ullah Khan, to 
request him to make a demonstration towards Kandahar, returned .after this allair to 
the camp before Ilirat, “bringing along with him ]\[aliabb.at .and fltaz, tin? two sons 
“ of the late ’Abd-ullah Kluin, and bearing e(*rtain offers on the part of tin; JJalueh 
" chiefs of tribes.” They do not appear to have lieen brought as host.agtfs, but that 
these Baluchis were subjects of the Safawi dynasty is beyond dispute, for “ Nadir 
“ confirmed Mab.abbat Khan, the eldest sou, in bis fatlun-’s position.” It may also be 
noticed that Nadir’s secretary and other nativii writers always call their chiefs 
Baluchis, never Bniiihis. 

Here we have the .approximate date of the death of 'Abd-ullah Kh:in and the 
accc.ssion of his son, Mah.abbat (not called “ llaji Muhammad”), to his fief and 
authority ovia* (lanj-awab ; not ovia* Kalat nor Nushki, whiidi were tlum lielil by 
other Babich chiefs, as I am now going to show. 

At this period, “the S.ar-dar,” as he is called, “ nf Utc whole of the BohU-lilii qf 
" that parV' (Kalat) — for ehronicleivs style them all by that genmvil name — “ Avas 
“ Mihrab Khan.” At this period, likeAvise, anotlier Babich (diief, named Slier Kliiin, 
was in ])OSsc.ssion of Niishki, .and a third, called Mahabbat Khan, was in jiossession of 
the Ganj-aw.ah district, including, no doubt, a portion of what we now call western 
Kaehehhi. 'riiese chiefs were all petfy vassals dependent on the Safawi ])rovineo of 
Kandahar, the last named being no other than the son of the ’Abd-nllah Khan, who, 
about two years before, bad been killed in battle with the Laf i or Kalhorah feudatory 
of Sind, wiio w.aged war on his own .account; for, af, this time, the authority of the 
DilhI goviaaiment Avas but nominal, and little respected or feared in this ipuirter. An 
account of these Lai is or Kalhorabs will be found at page (51 7. 

This child', .Mihrab Khan,* thinking him.self independent at. this season ol' con- 
vuLsiou, consequent on the downfall of the Safawi monarchy, had lately encroached 
upon the Afghan district of ShiU, or Sluil Mastung, or JMastuug, or Masfaug, as it is 
also called, and had possessed himself of its town and of its Kot or I’ort, situaled on a 
high mound in the middle of a plain; and such a mound the Aigb.ans of the Kiiusi or 
Kasi tribe, to Avhom that tract belonged, call, in tbidr language, f a hiealn'h. 

Shah ILusain, the Ghalzi king of Kandahar, determined to recover it, and roduco 
the rebellious Balucli f.o submission. Setting oul. from Kandahar in the beginning 
of 114.0 11 (.lune or July, 1733 A. D.), AA'ith a force composed of Afgh.ins and llazarah 
levies, he first crossed the Kojxakli {vxd. “ Ivnjjuk ” and “ Koh jak ”) /Colal, and 
reached Pusb.anj or Piishang, the fort which took its name from the district so called, 
which ’All Mardan Khan, the Ztk Kurd, and subs(‘(|uent traitor to bis sovereign, had 
surpri.sed and taken from Slier Khan, the Tarin, in 10 tO H. (1030-31 A.D.), as related 
at page (505, and liad dismantled. This fori, Avas again put into an I'llieient sfate of 
defence; and the Ghal/i king left a garrison to hold it, after Avhieh lie crossed the 

Kotal-i-GazX Shal. 


** as hostages I’or the good eonduet of the father, who was trontinned in tlie govorinnent ol* tin* rountry, hut ho 
was very shortly after killed in a battle fought at Kliaupur, in Kaeh ( hindawali witli tin* Naw.ihs ( Nawwflb] of 

Sinfl Abdoolali's eldest sou, llaji Muhammad) then in Nadir’s earn [>, came ;iijd :i.s.>um< (l tiie govorn- 

ment. Seeing the eliauge, the Sindians canic haek, hut tlie country rose rn masse agaiii-t tlieni, exa-sperated 
at their former excesses, chased them across the Indus, and they had to return Iionu; by the east hunk. 
“ llaji Muliuinmad turned out a great tyrant. 

“ While tids was at its height Nadir passed down the Indus within 80 miles of Kalat, and dismissed 
“ Nosar Khan, who had accompanied him to Delhi,” etc., etc. The event. s of ten years, fiom 1] H. 
to 1153 H., arci here compressed into about om% and ‘‘ account. s, wliich,” according to (he writer quoietl, 
*‘(aro traditional^ and entiiled to little credlt^^ are here placed in juxtujio.sitioii with wTilLon records of 
eye-witnesses, and contemporaries, including Nadir Shiih’s own seendary, 

• I have mentioned before, that Shaddad, Mihrah, and Muhahhat are favourite TJalucIi names. It was a 
Mihrab whose stronghold of Kalat was stormed and himself killed <luring the first Afghan wai*. 

t Kwata’h does not mean kot tbe Afghan or any other language. There is very little (lilTereiice iji tho 
meaning of that Afghan word and I^lat, which word is Tiijzik, and signifies, “a fort," or “large village,” on 
** the top of a hill or a mound, and whether inkubited or deserted.” It is also .said to mean, “ a village iii which 
‘‘ there are shops” and “ a hdzdr^^ also ‘‘an edifice surrounded with walls.” Tiie word is often written with 
which is sometimes substituted for “A.” There is also an ’Arabic word kaVat^oi nearly the same 
ineariing, nanibly, a ciistl<% a fort, especially on the top of a hill; and another word iu the same language, 
among other significations, refers to a largo rock or stoue standing up in a plain. TJic author of tho 
** Burlidn-i-lj^ati’ ” says, that ollT is the name of a fort a dependency of Kandahar, but it Is for the most 
** part written Both KaUls are situatid on high mounds. 

X The Gaaaband Pass -* of Duke. See also.Sectiou First, note f, page 24. 

tl 4i 
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The Baldchis retired into the fort on the Tcioala'h or mound ; and guns having been 
planted near it, next day, the BaliieWs, under a leader named Sdldr K|i}ln, who is said 
to have been the head and ohief of the misdeeds Avliich hraaght Slnih Husain into 
Shal, made a sally, l)ut it was I’epulscd. Another sally having again been unsuc- 
cessful some days after, the Balucbis, under cover of the night, evacuated the place, 
and made for Maslung and Ivabit. Shah Husain occupied the fort (which Baluchis, 
in their dialect, called hoC) with 500 foot jusair-chis, and a body of 200 horse, under 
Slier- Dil Khan, Babiizi, and then pushed on to Mastung. 

The fugitives from Shal, however, had already reached it; and on his arrival there, 
Shah Husain found that the Baluchis had abandoned that place, and had fled with the 
others from Shal towards (lanj-awah and Kachchhi, while some had made for Kalat. 
Orders wer(> given to pursue them; and a body of the fugitives was overtaken on the 
boundary of the K;dat district on that side, the narrator indicating that it was quite 
distinct from the others niontioned. The men took to the liills, leaving their families 
and caith', and flocks and other property, in the hands of the Afghan force, under 
Asad-ullah Khan, Jshiikzi Hotaki, who left the Avomcn and children unmolested, but 
secured the rest, '.riicn the chronicler says, “ "When the flying Baluchis reached Kalat, 
“ which is t he chief place, and seat of authority of those people, JMihvab Khan, ivho is 
“ the Sar-dar of all I lie Balueliis,” expecting that the next uiovcment Avould be against 
Kalal, “ tendered his submission, and sought terms of accommodation, accompanied 
“ with oflevings of horses and other presents.* Slier Khan, Baluch, hakim of 
“Ni'ishkl, )- and .Mahalihnt Klian of Ganj-awah, also submitted and tendered their 
“ allegianci^. The former [as Sar-d;ir of all the Baluchis of these' ])arts, as before 
“ mciition(!dJ agreed lo the terms olfe red him, wliereliy he acknowledged his allegiance 
“ to Shah H usain, ami st ipulated to restore the (*atllo carried olTfroiu ihishang and Sho- 
“ ra’li hak ; lo make !;;oo(l (ho losses sustained by the people of Sliiil; to furnish a eon- 
“ tingeut ol’ 5,000 ’\'.cu wlienevor the sovereign of Kandahar required troops ;J and to 
“ give 11 ]) some eliiei's as hostages for the jicrformaiieo of these terms. 1'liis ratilicd, 
“ Shall Ijusain retuTiied to Kandahar, taking live chiefs along with him as hostages, 
“ according to the terms agreed upon.” 

Here then we sei*, that ’Abd-ullah Khan, previously noticed, Avas neither chief of the 
Baliichis nor of Kal;it, hut that Mihrab Klniii, another Baluch — which pi'rsoii appears 
to have been uiikiiown to modern Avriters — Avas, as is proved from the fact oj ’Abd-ullah’s 
sou, Mahahliat Kliiiii, Avho had been coiitirmed in his father’s fief by Nadir two years 
before, now submitting, <ilon{i vnfh Atihrab Khun, (ho Sar-dar of idl the Baluchis of 
this part as lie is styled, and the chief of Nushki .also, to Shah Husain, Glmlzi. 

Another prool', w ere any Avnnling, to sliOAV that the Baluchis of this part of the 
Baliudiistiiu Avest of the. Sind tciTitory, Avere rebellious subjects of Persia, is clearly 
sliOAVii from the faet that Nadir Shah — he had uoav usurped the soA’^ereiguty of Persia 
— AA'lien ho marcliod toAvards Kaudaliar, despatched Pir Muhammad Khan, and 
Islamas Khiiii, or Ishlamas, as lie is also called, with troops and artillery from 


^ It is also stMtfil, IliMi. ilurinii: this expedition, the MarUni Baluchis of the Dcra’li of Gha/i Khan also 
suflered. Soino of Shall Husain’s troops Laving entered the boundary of the territory lield by Ghazi Khan, 
the Marlaiii, these lialdeliis feolislily molested and harassed them, upon which the Glialzi SlnUi gave orders to 
sack llic J)tHjrh of (Jliazi Khan, which was done. Many of these Baluchis were killed in this affair; and 
from that time tlie downfall of Ghazi Khaiv-s family commcnctMl. See page 3 of this work. 

t Hint the iLdnehis of the Gann-sir were subject to the Ghalzi rulers of Kandahar (and we know from the 
A'in-i-Akbari, and the juist history of tlicse parts, that that district; was a dependency of Kandahar) is shown 
in tin; Nadir Namii’Ii. Wlien Nadir was liei'orc Hirat in 1143 H. (1730-31 A.D.), and his brother was investing 
Farah, it was brought lo Iiis notice that Husain, the Glialzi, intended to aid the Abdalis by sending a force 
from Kandahar to L'arali. Nfidir had just before this nominated Thainasib Beg, the Jahi’ir (afterwards his 
governor of Kabul and the r(»st of the ceded provinces of the Dihli empire), “ to make a foray upon the Baluchis 
“ of the Gann-sir, who were under the sovereignty of Husain, Ghalzi ; and Thauiasib Beg was now ordered to 
be ready to niarcli ami prevent tliese reinforcements from reaching Farah, but, us Husain, Ghalzi, continued 
“ to send civil commimitHilions and valuable presents, the march of Thnmasib Beg was countermanded,” Sh&h 
tlubiiin’s time was not yet come, and Nfidir had not yet usuriwd the sovereignly. 

It was a'jont this lime (hat Navlir’s agent, ’Abd-ul-Muiiiin, reached his camp with Mahabbat and Iltaz, the 
two K)ns of *Abd-ullah Khan, Baluch, llie feudatory of Ganj-uwah, who had been killed in battle with the 
Lati or Kidhorah chief ol’Sind as already mentioned. 

J Jt will Uv noticed that ‘‘the Sovereign of Kandahar” is mentioned, not Shah Husain in particular. The 
Baluchis of Kahit were assessed as liable to furnish 500 horsemen and 500 foot in Akbar BadshAh’s reign; 
and*. it looks as if tlu*v had, subsequent to that period, on tlieir numbers increasing, to furnish a greater 
number of men when called uptui by the ruling power. Aljimad Shdh, Abdali, consequently, when he reduced 
Nasir Kluin of Knldi lo submission, was not making fresh demands, but enforcing the terms of the previous 
stipulations entered into by previous possessors of the fief of KalAt with the suzerain poweivfor the time 

being. , * 

One of the Ihiiakzi brothers who ruled at ^^atfdahdr before the first Afgh&n Wjor, Pfir-Dil Kb An, about the 
year 1821) or 1830, did manage to make Mihr&b Kh&n of Eala(;pay a IdM of rupts in acknowledgment: 

of his de|>evulcncy ; and he further agreed to aid Pfir-Dfl Khdn in on Sind, farjojsh a>C^ 

’"’liagent of troops. The matter came to nothing, however, except the pdyment of the 
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t^fahan into t^ie Bah'icliistan ; and they were nominated “ Sai*-dars oC the Baluchistan,” 
and were directed to first reduce the rebellious of Khariui.* lie likewise detuched 
from his cani^ before Kandahar, on tlu! 9th of the last month of Ills il. (beginning 
of April, 1730 A.l).)^ <i little more than two years after Shah Husain’s e.x]»edition, 
Just rdated, Muhammad ’Ali Beg, the Sar-pniailu, against the Balucli (rihe Of Shor 
Klian of Shorii-balc (Nushki), Avho had, uith others, sulnnills-d to Sluili ITusain, 
Ghalzi, in 1115 H. (June-July, 1732 A.D.), 'I’liis foive was (Micounteivd by tho 
Baluchis within two ^farsakhs (lcagues)t of Sliora-bak, Ariio were; overthrown with tho 
loss of 700 killed, besuh's wounded and prisoners, and the ea])ture of a number of 
camels. After “ exterminating this tribe (or portion, probably, of the tribe), the 
Kazil-Biishis moved against HIkt Khan, Baliurh, wlio dwdt between ’rsiiga’i j; and 
Niisbki; and, making a forced marcli, they eaine ii|)ou him at the dawn of tho 
morning, slew him and Jiiost of bis followt.'rs, and sacked bis place. Ti)is done, 
Muhammad ’All Bog ed'eeted a junction in Kbaran and Jalk witli I’ir iMiikuniuad 
Khan and Islannis Kban. 

Then Ave aro told, that, “On the 3rd of Mnbavram, tlie, first mouth of 1150 II. 
“ (22ud of April, 1737 ^V. D.), Mir Mababbat and .Mir lltnz, the sons of ’Abd-ullah 
“ Kban, Baliieli, arriAX'd in Kadir Sli.-ili’s camp at Kandab.ir, Avina'. well leedvuHl by 
“ him, and obtained dri'ssc.'s of lioiumr. 'I’lndr father leul been kilh-d seven years 
“ bd’ore this, at wbieb time they bad lieon lironglit to Nfulir’s camp before, ilirat, 
“ with certain oilers from tlie Balueb cbhd’s,” as prciviously related. It was som after 
this, according to the Kiidir Knma’b, that K.-idir Shall “conlirmed Mab.ibiial Kban 
“ in the rule oauw that part of the Baliiebistfin, wbieb bis father bad jirevioiisly 
“ cxevcised.”§ How Mibnib Kban, Baliieb, lost Kalat and its territory — for be is no- 
Avbere nu'nlioned again — and bow Mahabbiit acquired possession of it, is not; n'em-ded, 
but that it did come into his possession within a short ])eriod of Ibese events is certain. 
It is probabh', though not slated, that Nadir Shah added it, on this (>eeasioii, to the lief 
he had pi-evionsly conlerred upon him, in the .same maimer as he iueri'ased it AvUen he 
came into Sind, presently to he noticed. 

To return, however, to the proceedings of Nadir Shah’s eoinmandeiv. Slioia-bak, 
after Sher Kluiu bad been kilhal, was confinTcd iqxm Mibnib Sn!.(/m, P;ili (not to he 
mistaken for ilibrjib, the Baluch chief of Kal.-it ; for the term, .Sul'/in, shows that ho 


belonged to one of the I’urk tribes), || who, for a long jx.n lod, Iiad done good service. 
He Avas despatched to bold the fort of Ftislianj (Pusbang), and colh'ct the coiai of that 
district. Two bodies of Afghans, one of Kakars, tho other of Tarins, to the number 
of liotween 2,000 and 3,000 men, assembled, and iinu'sted him within that place ; and 
a force bad to be .sent from the camp before Kandahar to relieve it, Avbicb AA^as 
effected, and “ the Afghan I'cbels” as they are termed, fled ; and all Afghans who Avish 
to retain their oavu have ahvays be'cu treated as rebels, from dwelling in “ Yaghistan” 
perhaps, as their country lias Ijoeu lately christened. 

Part of the duty of Pir Muhammad Kban and Islamas Kban was to obtain 
possession of Jalk — the Jalk of Bnglisb Avriters — Avliieli fort Avas a vi'i-y slrong place. 
After this bad been offected,^[ l.’ir Muhammad Khan, Avho Avas the superior in rank, 
but much the inferior in AAdsdom, to Islamas Kban, out of ignorance and pei ver sity, 
separated from the latter and Ins force, aud led his detachment into the wilderness 
and wilds betAveen Jalk ami Kandaliar, AAdicroby bo lost a great jiumber of his men 
through AA'ant of Avater. On becoming aAvaro of his dangerous situation, Nfulir Shah 
despatched Path ’Ali Khun, the Cliarkb-clii Bashi, at the head of a detacbiiioiit, to their 
rescue. The former, on finding them, cut off the head of Pir Muhammad ICbau, Avhich 
lie brought into camp along aaTIU the remains' of his force. No further particulars 
arc mentioned. 


♦ Tho chief of this part, at the period in question, is said to havt? been uainofl IVir-Dil Klein, a noted robber 
of all who came in his way. llw descendant still holds it. A person may be chief of a tril»o or portion of a 
tribe without beiii<; the Sar-dar. 

t Incorrectly willed “ Chageh ” in such maps as it appears in. . 

j It i.s well to mention that the farsahh is a little over a league, being 6,000 yards, or not quite three miles 
and a half. 

§ Thus showing that he had not been actually confirmed liefore. The “ eortaiii ofiers from the Baluch 

chiefs,” previously mentioned, no doubt, had sornelhitig to do with his not having been confirmeti previous to 
this period. 

II See note ||, page 683, and note J, pas[o * 

If MacGregor in his “Central Asia,” Part III., page 211, quoting some other writer, says ; — “In Nddir 
“ Sh&ii's tjjpe, a Persian force directed against Jalk perished in the desert.” The above is a proof of it. 

Compare the extracU givon in the work mentioned with tlio history related above. I may add, that, 
• Shord-bak, or Shora’h-bfk,/^ Shord-wak^ Sb^l^h»WAk as the work is also written, not. Sliorabcc,\ib,d 
nothing to do with Kh£ra%which was not, fthd Is not, contained in Shora-bak, and that there is no such place 
as Kohjgiteolah^^ov such a functioitarj as BegJar Big! means a governor. 

■ ■■ \ A '--M- ; 
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After the invasion of nindiistiln, and Nddir Slidli had returned to sldbul again, he 
detertnined to visit and settle tlio newly acquired territories on th(^ Indus,* He 
accordingly left, Kabid in the ninth month of 1162 H. (Decejtiber, 173.9 A.D.), and 
pro(!Oot1ing by the Bangas’li route, nviched the Dera’h of Ismd’il Kban on the 5th of 
the following jiiontb, Avhorc fsmn’il Khan, the chief of the Hiit Baliiehis, presented 
himself. On the 15th he reached the Dera’h of Gha/ii IChan, and Ghdzi Khan, the 
Marliini Baldch, tlie feudatory of that district, t also presented hiraself to do homage. 
Both we re eonfinned in their respective fiefs under the same ternrs as they held them 
under the Dihli government. 

Khud;i-Y:ir, ihe ’Abbasi (a Lati or Kalhoi*ah Jat),J the TTakim of Sind under the 
Dihli govern nuMit, was likewise summoned to appear, but, for some reason or othei*, he 
was so terrified that he took to fiigbt, and made across the Indus towards the frontier’s 
of Gujaral. The Kiidir NVima’li says, “ This Khuda-Yar was a Zarnin-dar of Sind; 
“ and, previous to Nadir Shah’s invasion of Hindustan, he rvas always sending 
“petitions ])rof(>ssi ng great loyalty [a subject of Dihli, the traitor 1], and, now that 
“ 8iud I'.ad been ceded to Nadir 8hah, it Avas the more necessary for him to present 
“ himself, but, in.stead of doing so, he lied. On reaching Lar-k an ah on the 14th of 
“ the ehwenlh montli, and finding that Khuda-Yar had fled. Nadir Shah, leaving 
“ the bulk of his forces there, pushed on to Shalidad-piir through the jangeds, and 
“ then found that, lu^ had crossed the Indus, and gone to Amar-Kot, AAdiither ho 
“ pursued him. He came upon him there, preparing to embark on the Sankrah 
“ branch of tin; Indus, in order to escape in that direction, and ijivestod him in 
“ Arnar-Kol. Khuda-Yar then agreed to surrender if his life Avas spared. This Avas 
“ grant('d, and, after having been kept in confinement for a few days, he AA'as again 
“ released.” 

Nadir Sluih now subdivided Sind into three portions, vi/, ; 1, Lar or Thathah, and 
Wicbolo or Siw-istan or .Middle Sind, Avhich lui conferred upon Khuda-Yar, ’Abbasi, 
■with the title of Shall Kuli Kban, who bad to pay a (certain amonnt yearly, but Nadir 
took ihe pi'ccantion of taking his throe! sous, Glnilam Shnh, Aluhammad Alvirnd, and 
’Attar Khan, as hostages ; 2, Shikar-par, and toAAUis and districts of Siro or Upper 
Siiui, not depe'iident on the Alultan fiuljcdt (tlic Upper Sind u’cst of tlu! Indus, as at 
pres('nt constituted), upon the Da’ud-putralx chiefs, avIiosc presi'ut r(!presentativo is 
tbeNaAvwah of Bahnwal-pur ; and, 3, the districts and toAvns adjoining the Balnehistan 
op, the east, — that is, the Avest('rn parts of Sind — upon Alahabbat Khan, Balneh, son 
of ’Ahd-iilhdi Khan, Avbo had lieen killed in the engagement Avith this same Khudd- 
Yar, the .Lati or Kalhorah, a.s already related. § 

At the time of ])reparing for his march down the Indus, Nadir Shah had instructed 
Aluhammad 'I'aki Khun, the Beg-lar Bigi of I'Yirs, to move, Avith the available troops 
of bis ]>rovinee, and tliose of Kirman, tlie Kob-i-GiliMali, and tin? coast toAvns, \Adiich 
bad Ix'en assembhid for tlu! piiiposo of operating against Alaskat, towards Tliatbali 
tbroiigli Alukrnn, but to despateb liis artilhiry and heaA'y materials by sea. On 
reaebing liur-kanab, Nadir Shah rccei\’^cd intimation of the arrival of Muhammad 


'I'lu* tiTicIs cimIocI by tlio Dihli Biiilsliali, according to the treaty entered into Avilli Nadir Slnih, ns related by 
the N.'ulir N/nna’Ii and oilier histories, wt re, “ 'riie Avlioh? territory of the west, including Pas’liaur fPcs’liawarl, 

“ the JlangasMi-at too, is n jiroof ihnt tliis was not the name of any ti ihe, hut of a territory. See page 380J, 

“ the Dar-ul Mulk of Kabul, Ohaziiin, and the Kolnstan, the dwelling-j)laec of the Afghan tribes [i.e., the Ciliar or 

Afghani.'^tan], the Dia a’h-jtU, the foitivs.’^es of Sakhar ami llakliar, Damid-abad, and tlie whole district of the 
“ .Diaa’li-jat \sic : the word is used twicej and tin; Cliauki-i-Sokhtah, and other places belonging to the mhah 
‘‘ of 'fliathah, the kadKi^h of Biidhaii, tlu* pnrijdndh of Ilaran, \\\ii parrfamCli of IKahwali Kandah, and tho 
“ remaining pnryanahs belonging to Pas’haur, together with the adjoining pargann'lis of Kabul, from tho 
“ honmlary [frontirT boundary ?] of Atnk, and the Sankrah Nalali to tlie extremity of tho Sind Siigar, which 
“ joins tlu^ grtmt ocean.” This treaty was ilated 2f)th Safur, 1152 II. (26th May, 1739 A.D.). 

I See page 2 for an account of the Mariam's and Huts. 

J (Maiming desemit from the descendants of the house of ’Abbas, who were acknowledged as Khalifahs 
in Kgvpt, aftei* the infidel Miighals niuIiM* Jluliiku, grand.son of the Chingiz Khan, look Baghdad. See note t» 
page 622. 

§ 1 have previously referred to Pottinger’s error in killing “ Ahdoolidi Khan,” and setting up “ Haji 
“ Muhamimnl, his eldest son,” at the tiiuo, or about the lime, that Nadir Shah “ passed down the Indus,” as 
he say.s, within 80 miles of Kalat.” I may also add that Nadir retiinied from the Indus to j^iindahaL* 
mueh nenn'i- to Kahit. than that. Pottinger says, “ Nadir now [from tho Indus ho means] dismissed 
“ Nu.vir Khan, who had accompanied Jiim to D(*hli [which a mistake] and had showed proofs of 
“ courage anil sagacity, with marks of his royal favour, and it i.s said gave him a hint to dethrone the tyrant 
“ [Ihi ji Muhammad], lie tried expostulation for some lime, hut finding it of no avail, cue day entered liis 
“ ajjart merits when alone and stabbed him to the heart. Others say that he took the guards ’tfith him and 
“ orderi'd tliem to do it ; hut the other seems the mo.st probalde, as Nnsir Khaii over afterwards spoke of the • 
“ act with Mncare grief, and said that nothing but the welfare of his country and countrymen would have 
“ever induced him to do so. Nadir nominated him Beglarbeg of all Baluchistan.” I fear all this must 
be consiiU red purl of what Pottinger himself calls “accounts which are all traditional,” and truly “ entitled W; 

‘ little credit/’ and, what is more, refuted by contemporaiy history. 
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T&ki KluiTi in Kicii and Mukriin, and that lio had hem successful over ^^alik Dfuui’j* 
the chief, who had shut himself up in the fort, the strongest ])laeo iu the former 
district, and that he was now on his way towards Thathah. lie was diieeted to la.'turn 
to Furs, as his coming was not now necessary ."I* 
pn the .13th of Muharrarn, the fii'st month of 1153 II. (end of Itarch, 1710 A.D.), 
Nadir Shah set out from Lar-kanah for Kandahar hy way of Pail liar, Siwi, Shal, and 
the Kojzakli, shoAving at tlie same time, that, as tiu\se ’(list rict.s weri* alrcnly settled 
depeiuhmcies of the Kandahar proviiujcj, tlujy did not rca^uirc to la* inli'i l'mcd Avith. 
He reached Kandahar on the 7th op the following montli, and pit(died his camj) on the 
plain of Khuhaey, within xi farmhh (league) of tlie eily (town), Nadir-ahad, whieh 
he had founded ; and, on the 12th, he hegan Ids march tij Uiral.:j; 

I now come to the period of Nadir Sluih’s assassination, on tlie lotli of tin* sixth 
month of 11(50 IT. (June, 1747, A.!).), sevtm jrars after Mir Mahahhat, the .Haliich, 
was invested “with the power his father had previously held”— wliieli assassination 
took place at hath-ahad, two farHuklifi (leagiuis) InAin Janiislian — and the ic-estahlish- 
ment of an indepeinhmt Afghan state by A.limad Shah, Ahdali, who was in Nadir 
Shah’s service, compulsory though it Avas, along Avith a great iinmhiM- d’ his tribe, as 
well as some otlnu' Afglians. 

It has been said that Nasir, hy some called “Na.sir,” and by olhei s “ Nasr,” 
Khan, noih o{ the lialiudi, Tlahahhat Klnin, was in Nadir’s camp a.s a hostagi', Avl'ien 
the assassination took place ; and Elphinstom', who calls him the hrothcr of Mahahhat 
Khan, supposes that Ins, N:isir, nuii/ hone Jollcn, into /Vhmad yiiiih’s hands wlu'ii ho 
left the camp of Nadir and marched olf to lvan(lahar.§ There is, howevta-, no n'conl, 

Malik Dinar is a o.onmioii iianio ainon^ llu' (llinz/. Mta^Gn'i^or, in Pnri III. (.1* his Cinfral Asia/* has 
an ni’lirliM)!! a Irihn v/liicli ho slyl(‘s “ ( iiclikis,” ami says, “ Masson riassos ihmi aninni.^ tin* Ihahu is, whilst 
Poftin^^nr niak(‘.s no niontion of lluan ivhal(‘V(*r. 'riieir ^O'JirrMpliical posilion wonhl im*liii(‘ one lo class 
“ thcin with tlui IJihicIi, l)u( tlie HoKalis of Kt*), wiMi Avlnun tlu*y arc consaipi»uim’on ^ ainl who also Inivc a 
^M’orniirn ori.'pii, arc oalltMl lirahuis hy IV)ltin<i((*r. In wliattwcr catc'fory lh(‘y shoal 1 hn phicinl, Ihirir ori^^in 
“ and history aiT^ as well known as tluw arc nMnarkahlc.’* For tln^ oritfin of those potjpio, ami otiicrs in 
llics(* parts, consideration should he ;iivcn to the nuinlicr of ror(‘i,»;n Irihcs whn imathsl or found 
in tlnan from tiim^ to time, (ilm/z, Nikudaris, Knrtls, l>ara-Kliij/i-i.s, ami others, m nfiom^d in tlu^ histories 
of thes(* parts, rts^pcclin^ whom I hnv(? tio space for pnrlicuhns here. AVv* m.te pa.ie o7.-. 

t AFaetircjLror, in his “Central Asia,** Ikirt JIl., page .207, (pioting (a[)lai:i Ih.s.-, Jkditieal Agent in 
Mnkr/m, Jias th(‘ following. “ In lli<‘ year 17.18 A.D., wlien Nadir Shall, lelnrniiig fVtan the com[nest of 
“ Delhi, co/irt irfid the dcftign of acizintj Snid [m.' tlie. tnsily immlioneil in note preCfding jiagt*, wherehy all 
“ llie t(‘rrit<»ries wer.l of the Indus wore cedid to him before he left l.)ihli], he orden d Maho ned '1^11^ Khan to 

“ march hy land to Sind with the forces he had usstnnhled for an (‘xpedilion against Mn.seal 

*• Talii Khan cnnii)Iied, and on reaching Kej took its fort hy force, because Malik Dinar w<Mild not snhinit 
“to his anlliority. [There was another reason: Malik Diii.ar Iiad dif?pos.>esseiI tlie l>nli(ihi. Clilel* of Kich 
“ only a, little while before, and usurped the power.] The latter was ‘ n dueed to ohedle lu’c.* . . . 'This 

“ alVair delayed 'lahi Kliaii until the ajiproaeli of tin; im>nsooii, so he sent hack his ships and wn’ote. to Sind 
“ for orders, 'rile reply was, that Sind was already eongaeretly ami lii.s force not re«|uiiT (l. . . . Aliilik 

“ Dinar seems t(' have heen left ruling. Not indikrly T'ahi Khan had heen [n’opiiiated in the usual manner/’ 
1 ‘tc., etc. 'Tile facts are related in the tc'xt above. See .also note §, page 

J There seems to he some doubt among reemit writ(*rs, as to th(» route taken hy N.’idir Slnlh when ho 
invested Kamlali.ar, ami, suhseipiently, having gained possession of tliat iilaee, how he remdied Hindustan. 
Some imagine that he made his pn*[»aralioiis at Hirai and marched from tluMiee on Kamkdi.ir, hut 
such was not the case. ITe uiarclu’d from Isfahan hy Kinmiu into Sigi/.-staii, tlienee hy Dil-Khak and 
Dil-Anim to Girislik, which he captured. Ih' then crossed the 1 linnaml and move«l by I he plain of the Kuslik- 
i-Nnkhud (near the seene of iMnior-Gcneral linn ows* disaster), ami Shall Ala’sud, and eros.-cd the Argliand 
Ab op}iosite the Ziarat of Ikiba Wall, and appeared south-east of Kandahar, — the old forti’r.ss 1 refer to, not the 
modern place. 

Then we an* told that the Muscovites may surprise us any day “/>// enterinfj the Uorol rn/fet/, iu the N,E. 

** of PesItiHy a route scarcely known lo the Intelligence l)cpurtnu*ut, the one said [ ? J to hiiv(‘ been 
“taken by Nadir Shah, Ahmid, Ihiher, and other invaders, reported hy the Kakurs and (ihilziths as tho 
“ easiest and best rout(5 on Kandahar.” Neither Nadir Sluih, Ahmad Slnih, nor Jhihar Ihidshah, nor any 
Other invader, (*vcr eanie by the route referred to. Nadir Shah proceeded direct to K;ihnl from Kamlahar by 
the iisind route, and from thence moved to Jalal*ah;!d, but after that he was led by a rouii^ 1 have meiiiioiiod 
at page 37 of this work, and surprised the Subah-dar of the province, who expetded him by tlie Khaibar 
Pass, by appearing in his rear. tSee “ Kussia’.s Next JMovc Towaitls India.’* London : Simpkiii and 
Marshall. • 

There seem to bo doubts also as lo how he returned from Dihli. lie followed the usual ronh?, crossed the 
Indus at Atak, and proceeded to Kabul by Pes'hawar and Jalal-abad. Alter reaching Kahid, being desirous of 
settling ihe ceded territory on the Indus, lie left Kabul, came by tho Bnngas’h route, down ilu* dara’h of tlie 
Kurma’h (rul. Kurrain), to Bannu, thence down the Dera*li-jat to the Dera’li of Isuia il and Dera’h of tihazi 
Khan, and from thence entered Sind, settled it, and returned by Ibidlmr, Siwi, Shal, ami the Koj/.aj^h, to 
Nddir-Ahml, whieh ho had founded a little to the S.E. of the present Kandahar, and from lliemre marched 
to llirdt, and never entered those parts again. This is liow Nadir Sh;ih came uiul went, and as described in 
the text aho*e. 

, § There is not a word in tho histories of Alunad Shah’s roign to show that Nasir Khan, tlie Brauhi, had 

ever been in bis pow’er. If ho was in Nddir’s camp at the time of ihe latter’s assassination, he must have got 
away in the confusion which ensued, or ha^ been allowed to depart. He may then liuve put liis so.>calIed 

" X-2 
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and no proof, that Mahabbat had a brother named either Ndsir or Nasir, but 
lltAz is sc.'vcral times mentioned, neither is there any record of his liiving a son so 
called, and certainly no proof tliat ho ever “ f('ll into the hands ” of Ahmad Shdh 
at that time. That llahabbat and lltiiz came to Nadir’s camp before Hirdt in 1143 H., 
and that they were attain in his camp just seven years after, in the first month of 1150 H., 
while he was invcstiiij^ Kandahar (which avas more than seven years after their father, 
’Ahd-nllah Khan, hatl fallen in battle), would leather sliow, if there were not the fact 
of Shall Husain, the (llialzi, havinir r<Hlueed him to submission in 1145 II., that Nddir 
would not jieianit Jlahabhat. to exercise full authority in his late fiithcr’s fief of Ganj- 
dwah at (Ik; jiei-iod in (picstion, and not until 1150 1I„ when he was sent “to exercise 
“ the authority which his father had held.” Moreover, in 1145 H., JMihi’ab Khdn, 
Balucli, who is called the “ head of all the Ilaluch chiefs,” was in actual posse.ssion 
of Kalat and its districts, and another in ])osse.ssion of Nii-shki, besides other chiefs 
in Khiiiiin and in Kieh. When or how Mihrab Khan ceased to hold Kalat is not 
mentioned in any history T have uu't with, Init there would seem, from the fact of 
Mahahhat’s being in Nadir Sliah’s camp in 1150 II., that some change had then 
occurred ; and it is not improliahle that it was at that period that Mihrab Khdn 
ceasecl through death or from some other (iause to liold the Kalat territory. This 
is a ]>oint which it is desirable should be cleared up. At the same lime, it is not 
actually said that Mahabbat was to have anything to do with it, when, in 1150 II., he 
was (lesjKilclied “ to exercise the same authoi-ityas his father had Jicld,” which extended, 
at that time, only over Gauj-divah, not over Kalat or Nushhi. The districts and towns 
adjoining the Baluchistan on the east, were only conferred upon him in the bc'giiining 
of Ho!} n., when Nadir Shah came into Sind as just related. 

Ncillu'r is there any mention made by native historians of the close of Mahabbat’s 
career,' but some I']nglish writers state tliat he was murdered by his brother, Na.sir. As 
I liave said before, there is uo record in history to show that Ndsir Khdn, who in the 
reign of Ahmad Shah, Abdali, was in possession of Kalat, as W(dl as of the other 
tracts I have referred to above, was citlu'r the son or the brother of the Mahahl)at in 
question. IMasson, <;ontraiy to the other Avriters referred to, says, that, “Eltdrz,” 
as Ik; calls him, “ and his younger Iwotlnu’, Nasir, Avere hostages for JMohdbat 
“ Khan of Kalat, Avith Ahnied Shah at Kandahar,” and that “Hitdrz Avas ae(nd('ntally 
“slain ly Nasir.” Ho .says tlio Avay it came about Avas, that “ Mohdbat ” made a 
raid upon a place n('ai* to “ Kandahar,” and “ Ahmed Sliuli ” (avIio liad now become 
ruler of the Afghan kingdom), by way of reprisal, raAonged “ Sahara wdn,” destroyed 
several forts, including that of Mastuug, and carried otfEltdrz and Nasir as hostages;* 
that “ iMohahat” was suhscapieutly summoned to “ Kdndahdr,” Avhoro he Avas placed 
in confmemenl, and his brother, “ Nasir,” Avas deputed to “ Kalat” in liis stead; and 
that “Mohahat” di(.'d in conliiuMucnt. This is certainly more probable than the 
otlun- accounts, l)ut there is not the least allusion to it in the liistory of Alimad Shdh, 
Abdali. i’ottingcr’s account, is totally contrary to knoAVn facts, even as regaixls the 
prineij)al (.'ventsin Nasir Khuu’.s time. 

The historians of Alunad Shah’s reign slate, that, in 1162 H. (1749 A.D,), Ahmad 
Shiili, in ord(T to settle tlio t.raets on the Indus, marched through the Thai or Chiil-i- 
Jalali of the Sind-Sagar Ho-aliah, described at page 338, to Mult/m, then to the 
Hcra’h of Ghazi Khan, and frojii thence to Kalat, now called Kalat of tlie Brduhi for 
the first time, and the liraiihis mentioned distinct from the Baluchis. Having 
inAcsted Kahit, Ndsir Khdn, Brauhi, the chief of the Baluchistan, Avho liad not as 
yet done so, acknowledged the Shdh’s .suzerainty and his own depciidence,"(’ upon 


br(»tlier, ]\lnlrdl)l)iit, to clt iiili, tuid assiunt'd the ])owct. Ma.siion pays he slew his brother ‘‘Eltarz,”as will bo 
jHTsintly ifinted. Sec also Miic(lre;;()r’s “ Ccnitnd Asia,” Part. II I., page 43. 

U is evident that a sad imnldh* has been made oF Jlrauln history. Compare Ma.ssoii’» nceoinit with 
I’otlli .Mild with those of .Klpldn.^tone and Leech. All differ from each other in their stateineut.s, and do 
not apju :,r lo have heeii acqiiaiiiteil with the historical facts here related. 

*1 am vi iy set ptieal ns to Mahahhat Klian having any other brother than .Tltjiz, When ‘Mho sons of 
'Abd-ullah Kh.iii’' were first bj’oiigld to Nadir’.s eainp, after the former had been killed in battle with ibo Kal- 
horah cliief, w hy were two only brought to liirn ? why not three, if he had three sons? 

JVdtinger, on tin* contrary, and lh(».«e who folloiv 1dm, sav, that “ Na.sir Khaa murdered his elder 
“ hr« flier,” ami if this were possible, as from other staleiiKnifii eontained in PotlingoPs history of the 
“ IhalaKU'C:^^,” it does not ai)pear to be, then tlie “great Nasir Klnin "might have “boasted of killing” not one, 
but belli hrotlicrs, “ solely for the w’elfare ol'bis country and countrymen.” • 

t Ahmjul Shah, having setfled the alhdr.s of the Dora’h-jat to his Batisfaciion, returned to ^Candahfir by ^ 
of Kuhif— i! w as in If. (17 Pf-*5() A.D.), the .second year of his reign — whither he evidently proce<!MlOT - 

to nitoiee Md.nii.‘;sion whi(!h, as yet, liad not been mado, Nasir Kl^n, seemingly, deeming himself iudcpcntli|^f 
It is e\i<h ni (Voin those events that Na.sir, the llrafibi — for it is a curious fact that it is never 

that ^lahabbiit ever held iiossession of Kalat — ^liad managed, by some means or other, W eb 
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which Aliraatl Sliah continued his march to Kandahar, of which (crritoiy Kal.-it had 
always been a (Sependency, as the A’iu-i-Akbari sliows. 

Ndsir Khiin appears to have k(ipt good faith towards his stizoraiu dui'ing his whole 
life; and, when la; died, in 1200 TI. (towards the close of 1705 A.D.), leaving two 
sons of tender years, and the ])rolhers son of Niisir Khan, whose name is not men- 
tioned, usurped the chieftainship, Sliali-i-Zamaii Jladshah, the then Durrani sov(M-eign, 
and grandson of Ahmad Shah, “eonimandoil that the eldest son, Mir Mahmud, should 
“ be installcal therein; and ho despatched a fore<j along Avith him to enforet*, his eoni- 
“ inands, Mir Mahmiid having done homagt^ to the Shah as his vassal. Tlic rebels 
** Avero defeated, ]\i;ir Mahmud Avas installed; and tin' l-hiUhah Avas read for the 
“Durrani soAuweign, and money stamped Avith his name, as had been tlui custom 
“ heretofore.” 

Deforo hringing this subject to a close, it will be avoII to giA’c a short account of 
the ancestors and antecedents of this Khuda-Ynr “ Khan,” the hati or Kalhorah, Avho 
defeated ’Abd-Aillah Khan, Balnch, of (lanj-aAAarh, while Kadir A\^as l)efore lliral, and 
Avho was subsequently left h;; him in possession of a great part of Sind, snhj(>(.‘t to, 
and as a tributary of, tin; f-raiii gov(n*nment. As the lat('st facds recoiAh'd by the 
contemporary historians respeeding these parts are very brief and diseonn(;ei;ed, such 
account Avill also ti'iid to correct, and s(?t right, many A^ery erroiw'ous statements 
rospeeting tlie CA’ents of tliis period contained in modern compilations on Sind. 

This Klmda-Yar “Khan,” so called, Avdioso name was Yar i\liihammad, was the then 
head of tin; Latiaii or KrlhorahSi a Jat sept of these parts, Aviio slyled ihemseh'^es, 
like; the Da’ud-putralis, “ ’Ahhasis,” hut, by others, tlu'y are called Diida’iiin Lalian, 
or Diula’i Lulls, as already noilced at i)age 640. 

ToAvards the I'ud of the nn'gii of ’Alam-gir Dadshah, this sept began lo give trouble 
in Sind and Alultau, the goveuaimcnt of Avldch two provinces Avas admii\istered by the 
then Sfibab-diir of the lattcn’ province. 

d'he ancestors of this ])i!rsouagc, Yar Mubaiumad, otbevAviscs Kbuda-Yiir Klein, a 
foAV gciu'rations prenlons to the period in qiu'stion, Avere; Darwcsliis t)r religious 
incndi<?auts, who followed the tenets of the Sayyid, Alnliammad, the .Tnn-piiil, a 
noted YEuhammadan t(;achor. 

The derivation of the name by wlii<di this sept or sect Avas known, namely fjati, 
or Laliiiii in the plural, is from the ITindui Avord lat, signifying “ tanglcMl” or “ (dotted 
hair,” hut some absurd mistakes liave been mad(j respeeding il, and .also in the 
attcjnpts to a.ssign a moaning lo tlieir name by persons imaequaiiifed with its 
dcriA'ation.* 


pns.'^t'ssion of Unit. ds avcU as tlic ollior portion of trrritory in iho Ijalnolnstan j)n*viMiisly ]>y Iuh 

fjiinily, 111 ninoli al)Onfc tho sanit*. time tluit Alunad Shnli oslablislied bini'^cir as sov» rci^rn of Kainlaliar suid 
Kabul, and other ]»arls west of the linlus. rottiiiger also says, ‘MVheii Nadir died in 1 7 17 [ho inakos 
Nasir ruler ol' Kalat Ixd'ore Nadir Sliah’s assassination, ainl whieh .1 iiave. sliown ovoiy availal)!*- liistory 
rel'iites], he [Nasir Kliaii] aeknowledgod tlic title of Alunad Sliali. In iloin^ so hr did not ronsidt r himsrlj* 
“ irilnUitri/ in tlint nionareh, hut rather as r/n infvrwr participator in tli(‘ divisiuu «)!* Nadir’s empire/' rlo., etc. 
“ Ahmad Sliiili diil not eonsidiT so, liowever ; and as Kal.lt wa.s a drpeiideney of Kaudali.ir, and Iiad so 

for ceiitiirios, and had only lately eome into the pos.st'ssioii of this lirauhi family, he was detormiiK d fn • nforce 
suhmi.'^sioii, and did it, us Shah Ihisaiii the Ghal/d ruler of Kandahar had done in Mihrah the r»aluelii's lime. 

Elphiiistone, on llie contrary, acknowledges that ‘Mlie history of Ihdoehi.staim i,s reinarkahlv obscure 
“before this jieriod,*’ and says (Vol. 11., page •‘540), “ Moluihh.at Kliaun, whom Nandir h:ni li.xed in 
“ tlie governni(*nt quite correct J, Iiad died, and was siiceeetk'd by his lirotlier, llaujce 

“ Khaim. TIuit (!liief appears lo have disgn.sled liis subjects by Ids tyranny, aiul offrnded Ahnud Shauh by 
“ taking part in Lokniauii Kliann’s rebellion [a nephew of Ahmad Shah J. It i.s certain, tliat he was deposed 
“ and i?nprisoncd by means of Ahmed S/ianh [while Pottingcr, as already -shown, makes Niisir Khan ruler of 
“ Kalat, and the assassinator of his hrotlicr, and says that, as early as 1740, nearly eight years before Ahmad 
“ Shah’s time, when in Sind, Nadir Shah gave him the hint to ilo that deed], and that Nusseer Kliaini, his 
“brother, succeeded luni in the government. It is not known what induced Nu.sseer Khaun to throw off 
“ his dependence on tlio Dooruunec government; but In; declared himself i!ide[jcndent in the year I7d8.” 

In tlie dilfenmt histories of Alunad Shah’s reign by con temporary wrilrrs, there is not om* word to show 
that Nasir Khan, after his submission in 1162 11. (1740 A.l).), ever rehplled against Ahinatl Shah; con- 
seipiently, there is no authority for such a statement. Ahmad Slnih would scaretdy have (;oiif(?rn‘fl Slial upon 
him “ for his faithful service.s,” had he been a riihel. Both Klpldnstoiie and Pntlinger appear to have mixed 
up the fiflairs of Nib^ir Khan, governor of Kabul and Pes’liawar under the Dilili government, wdth those of 
Nasir Khan, the Bnldhi of Kalat. Leech, in Jiis “ Brief History of Kahit,” disagn^js in every respect with 
those writers, and with Masson likewise. Some siiy Nasir died in 175)4, oiliers say in 175)5. ^ 

* Major-General 11. M. Haig is inclined tfl give a different derivation to the wonl Lati, which is, certainly, 
plausible. He says “it is probably derived from /a/, the Sindl for a club; and in front of the tomb of 
“ the Kalhoi'iih chief [which chief he docs not mention], at Khuda-jihad, a number of clubs are hung on a 
“string, to indicate, it is said, that he needed no more formidable weapons iban clubs lo subduo that 
“ “ part of the province.” The Latis must have administered “ club law ” to ilie Abarah people to some 
pun)ose then. ^ 

The Sanskrit word for a club, and the same as that used in Sindi, however, is written lath and W///. Tlio 
author of the Ma'aglr-ul-Umara gives it as I, have described it above, and indicates that its Sindi equi^lept 
is kalhorah* 
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One of the ancestors here alluded to, Harmus,* by name, joined, land took ujj his 
residence with, the Aharahs of Sind, a Jat tribe so called, t and married a wife from 
among that people. These Aharahs, from amnent times, had been petty rulers within 
the locality in which they rosidi'd in Sind ; and they assigned a portion of their 
lands to llarmus, the itinerant mcixdieant, for his support, taking liim for their 
spiritual guide. Thus assisted and provided for, lie aequirinl some little power and 
position, and his disciphvs and followers began to increase aeijordingly. After a 
time ho began io assume the position of a Zamin-dar (landownei*), and to become 
the medium for the payment of the government revenue to the Hakim or ruler of 
the j)rovinec for the time being. By degrees, through his “ humilily,” as it is 
called, l)ut should he more correctly styled “ ambitious cunning,” and by other 
means, not very scrupulous, ho gained the upper iuvnd of the Abarahs, and, at length, 
brought them completely under his control. The date of the ihiath of Harmus is not 
mentioned. 

Matters went on in this manner until the time of the Shaikh,!: Nasir. What 
relationship ho bore to llarmus is not stated, but he was, in all probability, his son, 
or his grandson at least. Shaikh Nasir§ acquired a still greater extemt of temporal 
possessions and authority, which, coupled Avith his position as their spiritual guide, 
rendered liim moi’e comph'tely powerful over the Abarah jieophi than llarmus, his 
predecessor, had been. Aftca* his death, the year of Avhich is not recorded, his eldest 
son, the Shaikh, Din Muhammad, j] assumed authority ov<n- the parts of Upper Sind 

Tlu* C'alciittii tlio editor ol* llio Por-^uin text ol* Kliali Khan’s Hisforv, al 144, Vol. 11., says, 

iu fi loot \ Fh'kali^i-inashur h(t-l(ipt\ /tfi-pd-e-si/i eti;., which lilcrally adiiiils of no 

otiur rcmkMiii.i^ limn the Inllowing : — ‘‘A sect well known Lapi [written] with Ilindi, ‘/>’ oF three points,” 
etc. Ts’ow there is no ‘/P of three points in llimli, and in the original ttixl of Khafi Khan the words are : — 

“ Firk(th-i-m(ts/nlr ha-Lati\hu td-e-sih ete., which is “A sect well known as Lati, with 

Hindi */’oF three points,” (de., whieli does not oeeni* in .Persian, ami which we, in prinle I hooks, write cLj 
with four |>oinls, instead of ^ with three, and whieli transliterateil is fn the Siadi dialect it is written 

with thn'C points. 

Atpa.L^e Kil of the ])rinttMl Persian text, where the same snhject ocenrs, the editor has “ koin-i-Lati,” hut 
tlicrf*, bein.Lf in douht in ihe matter, ho has in a footnote and Lahsh! : the right word never a]>[»e{irs to 

have (icenrred to him ! 

* This mn.st not be mistaken for ihv. I*(‘rsian name, llnrmnz. It s<*enis to me that Pottinger in lil.s account 
of the Jh'auhis, notici'd in note confused this aceoiint ol th(j Latis with that of 

the two are certainly somewhat similar, as may be seen by comparing llicni. 

I The.se appear in I’ottinger's list oi aMagsi PaluchLs, showing what a nnmhcr of dilfen'nt tribes he has got 
mixed np with the raat llaluchis. 

+ A title taken by descendanis of the Prophet, and a title sometimes given to pro.selyte.s to IMubaminadaiiism, 
and to Darwe.'^his, and ndighjus teachers. The last is iiieaiit her*'. 

Jt was thi*^ .saim? Shaikh or Mian .Nasir, who farmetl the revenue of the Laklia-wal parfjanii'h of llio 
Siw-i'^tan Sftrkdr, as already related at pag(.‘ 5 d(», nob^ 

§ P<jstans, in his “Personal 01)Servations on Sindh,” falls into the error i»f calling Ts’asir, son of Din 
MiihamnnHl; and also in calling llir ancestor of these Latis or Kalhoralis '‘Ui IVildchi of the tribe of Kalora and 
of the Ahbi(side famUp'' There is no .such Ikilueh tribe, and iiirver was, neither were the ’Abbasis Ihiluclus. 
The words Lati and Kidhorah, as already shown, arc. merely nicknames. These mendicants were Jats. 
Elphiiistoi(‘, on the other hand, says, “ tlu; tribe of Calhortiy wbieli 1 believe htdoeps to the south of Persia'* 
It is inefjneeivaljlo to me how .-lu-h a generally correct writer could possibly fall into such an error as this. 

II This ])erson is not lacu named by any of the writers on Sind, with the exception of Postans, who (piotes 
from Mi-. N. Cr 4 )iv. This Din Mnlnimmad is evaleiilly the i)inson ivho is n ferred to iu the. book entitled 
“ Pietnresipie Sketches in India, by Shahamel All,” noticed farther on, a.-^ “ A<lam Shah,” “the descemlant of 

Khaloora,” wlio, “ in 880 Hijra ( l l7o A.D.), led a monastic life, rai.'Jod np a religious standard, and dc- 
dared war [!J against tlie local authoritie.s of the M<»gnl em])eror in Sindh, lie carried on some warlike 
Oi)eration.s near Bhakar, where In? was killed.” His ck‘seendanls are known by their religious character 
“ ratluT than by their political actions.” 

Din Mnliamimid, the Lati nr Ivalhorali, is Ihe only one of the sect pat to tleath, according to authentic 
history, ami that look [dace two liundred yc'ai’s and more after 880 II. 

Dr. James Burnes, in his ‘-Visit* to the Court of Sindc,” says, that “the lious(‘ of Calom claimed lineage 
“ from tin; [)rincely blood of Abbas, tin; unch* of the Prophet; but its greatness in Sirnle is traced to Adam 
‘‘ Shah, a native of Belocliistan [SimlJ, wdio gained a high iiilluenco from tlu; reputed sanctity of his character, 
and a.s the chosen di.<f ijde of a famous Mahommedan preacher [h(;!(; In; has llarmus the La^i in tlie wrong 
“ [dace], in the middle of the lifleenth century of our era, and whoso descendants, inheriting the holiness 
[an inheritahle commodity, possibly] of thi ir anee.-tor, succeeded to his spiritual power, and w'ere revered 
as saints till about 1705, when* they -were honoured wdlh a title and a jfV/^r/rrrc, by the great Aurimgzebo 
[this may be estimated at its true valiu; in eoiiiiection wdth the Prince, Muhammad, Mii’izz-utLDiii’s defeat 
“ of them nnmtioned at piig<; 620]. With temporal rank thus adde*! to religious veneration, the grandeur of 
“ the family rapidly increased, and in a few years their glory reached its zenith by the issue of f\> Jirmaun 
“ under the Emperor’s signet, insialling their repre.scntulive in tlu; viceregal government of Tutta [com- 
“ pare this wdih Mr. A. W. IJnglies’ account farther on. No such grant was ever made by the < great 
“ ‘ Auningzebe ’]. Tlio [)atent of this investiture Avas gr.qnt4;(l about I TJo [at vvhicdi time the ‘ great Aurungzebo ' 

“ had h(;(;ii in his grave twenty-eight years, liaving dieil in February, 1707], in tlio pei'son of Meean Noor 
“ Mivlu)nmu;d, Avho mny he styled the flower of the race, and wlio, in trausfcrriuff bis fealty to Perila, agreeably 
“ to tlio trcMiy ol Dehli [bis mode of ‘ transferring* it is related at page Oil, iji the text above], contrived, by • 
“ addles.^ .'ind solic.dtation, to obtain from Ntulir Shah a confirmation of its privileges, which he enjoyed during 
hi.s lif. tinic, and bequeathed to his posterity at his death.” How Nadir Sh4h th?ated him I have shoWA gt 
the place imlieutcd in the text. . . : ; > 
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inhabited hy the Abarali tribe. This was towards the close of the reign of ’Alain- 
gir Bddsbiib, and at the time that bis grandson, the Prince, Muliainmad, Al u’izz-ud Din 
(son of Sbab-i- ’Alain, Bahadur Shall, who succeeded his father to tlie throne), who, 
in the year 1106 11. (109 l;-95 A.I).), was made Siihah-dilr of the province of AluHan, 
with authority over the jirovinec of Thathah, which included the san'kdr of Siw-istan, 
and Avhich latter province a Depuly of the Prince held charge of.. 

When Prince Alu’izz-ud-Diu reached the scene of his government, and was making 
a tour of the territories under his charge, during which he visited the Siw-islan 
sarkdr. Din Muhammad, the Lati or Kalliorali, did not present himself to niaki; his 
obeisances to the I’rince Siihah-dar. it would seem that he was suspicions of the 
reception he might meet with ; for a lur'un having been passed to him, that is to say, 
a safe conduct guaranteed, Avritten on a. page of the kitr'da, and seaU'd with the seal 
of the person granting it, Din Aluhammad, the Dati, Avith two of his kinsmen, pre- 
sented himself in tin; presimce of the Prince. While he Avas detaiiu'd iii attendance 
on the Prince, a force Avas despatched, with directions to seize and bring in the rest 
of the Latis, together Avith (heir families and folloAvcrs. 

Yar Aluhammad, the younger brother of Din Muliammad, having gained intcdligcnco 
of this hostile movement, removed all the Lali families to a place of s(curi(.v in the 
neighbouring mountains, and prepar<‘<l to resist the Siibab-dar’s foree.s. An engage- 
numt took jdace Ix^tweon them, in Avhieh, it is said, the Iroojis of the Prince were 
defeated and had to retreat; and, as is often the ea.se Avitb Orienlal historians, the 
scene of (his so-called (h.'feat is not mentioned. 

'I’his success, it is stated, made Yar Muhammad bolder than before; and he con- 
tinued jiosted in a strong iiosition in the mountains ready for fnrtlier hostilities. The 
Prince, Aru’izz-ud-Djii, Avas obliged, consequently, to content, himself with the seizure 
of Din .Miihammad, the elder brother, and his t wo kinsmen ; and lui rc'tnrned to 
Multan, from SiAV-istaii, Avitbout elVeeiiug anything more, bringing them along Avith 
him, and, after reaehing it, be gave; orders to put them to (h;atb. 

Noav let us turn for a Avliile to the three chief records (amtaining the CA'cnls of 
’Alam-gir Uadsbab’s reign for an account of these affairs. 

The Muntakhab-ul-Jjubab of KbatT Khan statijs, that, in 1100 II. (1001' 95 A. D.), on 
account of diA cr.so and contradictory reports of an insurrection in the Multan jirovinec, 
oeeasiouod by a sect or sept of Daiweshis, Avbo Avero known by the name of Latis, 
Avbieli Avord is Avritteu Avitb the of three points of the Ilindni, avIio, in the garb of 
DarAvoshis (religious mendicants), bad chosen the avocation of rebels, together Avith 
the tumults raiscul by the rcfraidory Dabiebls in the Alultan jirovinee, tlie Prince, 
Slmb-i-’Alam, Dabadiir, the heir apparent, and liis sons, Avere despatelied to administer 
the affairs of the Sfibah of Multan and Dakliar;* and the Prince, AInhammad, Aln’izz- 


Mr. N. Crow, wlu), in the be^iimin^ of llie preseut rent iiry, w«s CAiminereial Ke.-ident .'it ThtitlL'ili, siivrf, that, 
In the parson of Meeau Noor Alaiioinincd, tlie authority, whieh was at first an usurpation of ilim rautg, 
“ lieeainc lei^itimated, ami the descendants of a mendicant eh'vated to tin* f^uverninent oi' vSiinh*. The stock, 
‘‘ hoAvever, was held in holy veiieralion,” etc., etc. He, like the others, however, nndu*s no incnti<Mi of 
Nur Muhamnuurs father, Avho was the first to receive the tide of“Khau’’ from a (h'erepid and tottering 
government. 

The Khwajah, ’Abd-ul Karim, wlio accompanied Ninlir 8b;ih from Dibli when he evaeuatetl lliinliisiau, 
says, that this flower of the yb;/#////,” aireording to Dr. lJurues, ‘‘ Kliuda- Y\‘ir, irus of thirh complexion and 
etjflicted with lepras f/y liwd was Suhah-dar of Sind on the part of the Ih’idshah id' Hind, and In-ld in great 
‘‘ veneration, because of his virtues, by the Baluchis, who looked upon him as their .s])iriliial guide. ’ The 
Khwajah also slates that hi.s family had long possessed a Zamin-dari in Sind, and that Nadir Shah took awaj 
with him two of Khuda-Ydr’s .sons as Inwtage.s for the good conduct of the fatluir, but he doe.s not say that 
Nildir Shdh left him governor of Thathah or ]^ower Sind, ivliich he did. The Khwajah, indeed, state.s that 
while in Sind, Nadir Shah made Thamiisib Kluiii [Beg?], the JaliVir, governor of Kabul, rcs’hawar, Ghaznin, 
Sind, etc., the provinces which had been dismembered from Hindustan, and that Thaniasib Khan was directed 
to reduce Biidakhshan before proceeding to Kabul, and that lie did so. 

This Jahl*ir noble wa.s certainly left in authority by Nadir Shah, but Nasir Khan, the previous Subah-dar of 
Kabul under the Dihli soven ign, was left by him in charge of the Kabul province, according to the Tarikh-i* 
Nadirl, written by the Shah’s own secretary, and which Mughal official has •actually been mistaken by some 
history compilers for Nasir, the Brauhi. The following historical account of the Lati.s or Kalhorahs, is con* 
tabled in Hamilton’s Hiiidostan,” which is sometimes quoted as an authority re.s|>ecting the history of these 
parts by writers who have not access to the native historians. It stales that, “ about 1737, during tin* alarm 
“ excited by Nadir’s threatened invasion (of Hindostan), Muhammad Abbasi, Caldirce of Seevee [Siw-istan, 
“ not Siwi, since lii.s birth place, and that of hip immediate ancestors for five or six generations, was Sivv-isWin, 
“ where they also farmed some lands], availed himeelf of the aiiprehensioii of the Subahdar of Sind, and 
“ influenced him to consign the government into his hands for 3 hikhs of rupees, which he promised but 
never paid. • Nadir defeated tbo Ca/mw chiefs, .... Mu haramatl Abbasi died 1771.” Here it will 
he noticed that this account is quite contrary to the statements of other writers. It is quite correct about his 
farming the revenues, but he farmed those of the districts of Thathah, Siw-istan or Sihwai?, and Bakhar, that 
is just what constitutes Sind at present, at the pf^riod referi*cd to. 

, * Bakhar was Sk sarkdr of the Multfin $6bah. For tho account of the appointment of the Prince, Shih*x^ 
’Alam, Bahidur, m page 415. 
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ud-Dfn (the eldest) was nominated to the government of the Multdn^ Subali and its 
dependencies, wliich then ineluded the province of Thattiah likewise, a deputy being 
stationed in Siw-istan, at Siw-ist;in* * * § Ilaweli or Siliwan, to adminis^'r the affairs of 
Lower Sind, as previously mentioned. < 

After that, under the events of the year 1110 Il.t (1(598-99 A.D.), the same work 
states — hut its dates anj not to he implicitly depended upon — that the Prince, 
Muhammad, M u’iz/,-ud-iJin, Avith f he support and by tlui endeavours of llafiz-ullah 
Khan, youngest sou of the late Jumlat-nl-Mulk or Minister, Sa’d-ullah Khan, who 
was Kazirn [vidministrator] of the province of Thathah, and Avho kept it under com- 
plete control, set about punishing the Ihiluchis, Avho, to the number of from 10,000 to 
12,000 hors(‘, had assembled together Avith hostile intent, and also cliastising the 
Lalian, t he sedition and insolence of which two septs had exceeded all bounds. Some 
serious encounters followed one on the other, and the strcnigth of tlic rebels greatly 
taxed th(5 powers of the Princ(;’s forces. At last, through the conspicuous resolution 
of the Princ(! himself, and Avith the loss of Lutf ’All Khan, Rajah Suraj Mai, and 
Paliiir Khan, and a number of private men of the Badshah’s troops and the Prince’s 
OAA'u followers, and the loss of soinc; thousand horse and foot killed on the side of the 
liati rebels, the Prince succecaled in overcoming them. 

The Masir-i-’Alam-glrl does nor contaiii any rc'cord of the commencement of these 
matters under the CA'cnts of the year 110(5 II. (1(591.-9.5 A. I).), but, under those of 
1111 II. (1(599-1700 jV.D.), the forty-third of t!u; reign, it stat(\s, in llio aecount of the 
promotions .and honours awarded in aMuharram, tin? Jiist month of tin; new year, that 
ilifzj-ullali Khan, son of tin; Minist('r, Sa’d-nllah Khaji, avIio Avas Nazim of the 
of 'I'hathah and FoAvj-dar of the SiAV-ist.-iii Avho held tin* rank of com- 

mander of 2,700 liors(‘, at the la^quest of tin; Prince, M uhammad, Mu’izz-ud-Bin, 
received an addition to his rank, and was raisial to the dignity of connnand(;r of 3,000. 
No reason for this is given, hut it cvidtiiitly retVws to these operations. 

The Tazkarat-ul-.Muluk of Yahya Khan, Avhieh enters into a. little more detail 
than the two histories previously ([noted, ;ind his dates arc to l)e depended on, states, 
that, in the forty-sixth year of Aurang-z(;l)-i-’Alam-glr Badshali, Avhicli commernictl 
on the first of Ramazan, 1113 11. (January, 1702 A. 1).), in a [lart of the jMnltan 
territory, a Zanun-dar, Bakht-ydr by name, caused an oulhn'ak and openly rebelled. 
The JMiice, Miiluimmad, Mu’izz-iul-Dm, the Suhah-dar of tlu? province (^f Alultiin 
and its depcndcueies, moved against him with a force of 2,000 horse, fri'sh levies, 
together Avilh his own ndaiiu'rs, and the disposable h'oo[»s of the Biidshah serving in 
the [n-ovince. A s(!vere encounter took place, hut where, as is usual, is not raoutioned, 
in Avhich Iho rebels Averc dofeatixl, and Bakht-yar Avas killed. 

It is said that the Da’iid-putraiis, as Aassals of the Mult.-in proA’ince, and their con- 
tingent picsont Avith the l-’rince, greatly distingaiislnxl tlunnselv(?s in this affair; that 
they e.aptured and sIcav the rebel Bakht-yar, cut otF his head, and brought it to the 
Priiux;, in ri'turn for which service ho conferred the Zamin-dari of the district sub- 
sequently known as Sliikar-pur upon them, .and in it they founded the city of that 
namc.§ 

Suhsequeut to this, the sami; Avork states, “ a person belonging to the sept of Latiau 
“ also became rebellious, and although ho suecoeded in carrying on hostilities for some 
“ time, ho was overtliroAvn by the brave AAUrriors serving iix the province of Multdn. 
“ upon seA'oral occasions, and, at last, be, too, aaxis killed.” 

This is confirmed liy tlio Ma’asir-i-’Alam-giri, Avhich, under ilie events of the forty- 
seventh year of the reign, heginning on the 1st of Ramazan, lllj. H. (January, 
1703 A.U.), stales, that the Prince, Muhammad, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Subah-ddr of the 
provinces of Mulhiu and Thathah, and PoAvj-dfir of the Lakhhi JangalfW for his good 


* This Prince rebuilt the i'ertilicationfi of Multdn, but, at tliat perioil, tlie fortress was not surroumlod 
bj a ditch. Ill former tiiiuhs, 'vvlicn the Hiah {vuf, 13e:i.s) flowed iu its old bed, tlie Chin-ab used to flow near 
its widls on the northern and eastern side.s. 

t Kliafi Khan’s dates are not stlways to he depended upon, and here he is evidently wrong, as will be shown 
fartlu r on. 

J Tills is Ids correct name, not rittfiz-ullah, as in Khafi Khun. 

§ Sic note f, paragraph 2, page 610. 

j| This Lakhhi jangal refers to the country iiroiind Lakhhi, which is about eight miles south-eaBt of 
Shikar-pdr, and between it and Saklinr. lijikhhi, at this perioc^, was the chief town of these parts, Shikdr*ptir 
was not then in cxisteniie, and a den^je calleil the Lakhhi jangal^ coveied the country, and the site 

on which Shikjir-pur now stands, for a considerable distance. Lakhhi has gone to decay, and is now a small 
place, its declension dating from the time Shikar-piir was founded. The name of such a placcras Slnkar-ptir 
never onei* occurs in the histories of ’Alain-gir Kadshah’s reign. It was soon after founded, by 
putnihs, the ]Rirticulars respecting winch will be found in the notice of the Parni tribe of Afghans, and^ tbfi 
routc.s given further on. ^ * 

There is also another Lnkhbi jangal^ east of the road from MuMn towards Labor. 
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services in crushing the rebel, Bakht-ysir, received nfarmiui of congratulation, a dress 
of honour, and other presents, from the JBadshuh, his grandfather. Neither of these 
works mention who, and of Avhat race, this so-called rehel was, and Khafi Khan makes 
no mention whatever oC this outhreak. It refers, howc'ver, to the gov(!vnor of the parts 
west of the Indus constituting the then Bakhar malnUI, tlu'. Nawwfd), Bakht-yiir 
Khdn, the Borizi I’avni, son ol! the Nawwab, ]\lirza Kh.-'m, in whose dtistruetion both 
the Latis or Jvalhorabs and tlie Ilaiid-putrahs had tlie ])rin(!ipal share. See the 
account of the Barni trihe, fartlier on, for the correct account ol’ this affair. 

The Ma’iisir-i-’ A lam-girl likewise states, under i lio evoits of tlio fiftieth year of the 
reign, commencing on the 1st of llama/an, 111711. (Deeinnber, 17b“> A.D.), that 
the Prince, Muhammad, Mu’izz-nd-T)in, in consideration of his good services in the 
reduction of tlie tract of country held by (lhazi Khan, tin* Diida’i Mari — (he “ Boda 
“ Murces” of the “masters of the siihjeel ” — received a dress of liononr, an (‘h'jdiant, 
and a horse, as presents from (lie Badsluili, his grandfather. 

After the death of ’Alam-gir Badsluih, in (he month of Zi-Kadah, 1118 11. 
(Pohruary, 1707 A.I).), in the lifty-tirst year of his reign, the fa(h(’r of (his same 
Prineis Muhammad, ]Mu’izz-ud-L)in, namely, Sliah-i-’Alam, llahadur Sluili, who liad 
assumed the tlirone at IWhawar on the 27th of Zi-l lijjah (the following montli of 
that year, and the same day on whiidi the news of his I'atlier’s decease reaidiod him, as 
related at jiago 415) ; and ivlum on Ins Avay from tlu'nce lo the eapilal, lie snmmomal 
the Prince from Mullan to join liirn, wliich he did at Ijiihor. 'I'lnis, just as the 
important province of Kalml Avas l«;ft Avithout a Siihah-diir when Bahadui’ Shah 
assumed the throne, as j\luliammad Afzal Khan, the Khatak hislorian, relates 
(page 410), so Avoro (ho provinces of Multiin and Tlialliah, of Avhieh latler Siw-islan 
was one of its (We sarkdra, Avhen the Prince, Muhammad, J\Iii’izz-ud-l)in, joined his 
father, and at a lime Avhen they mo.st najnired an energidie ruler. A deputy might 
haA'C been left at Multan, but (hero is no record of it. 

Soon after this tlie Clialzi Afghans of Kandahar shook oil: (he yoke of the Safawis 
of t-ran ; the Sikhs in the northern Panj-ah began to cause serious troubles, and the 
Mahratalis in tlu; Bakhan to do the same ; ami, to crown the whole, the sons of the 
late Badsliah Averc lighting among themselvi.'s for the siieeessioii, and all olher minor 
matters Averi;, conso(|uently, not thought of for a moment, 'riius, all these events 
were lavourahlo to the rise of rebels and upstarts l,o pmver; and many there W'orf! in 
the dill'erent provinces of the Mughal empire avIio took adA'antagc of the slate of 
alfairs, and among them was the head of tlie itinerant Barwcsius of Siw-istau, the 
Latis or Kalhoralis. 

The success of Sliuli-i-’Alam, Bahadur Shah, the rightful heir to the throne of his 
father, did, for three or four years, give compai’alive trampiillity to the empire, hut, 
his sudden death Avas the signal for still more sanguinary conflicts among his descen- 
dants and those of Ids younger brothers, during Avhieli all other matters Avore again 
completely lost sight of. At last, the Prince, Muhammad, Mu’izz-nd-Bin, formerly 
Suhah-dar of Multiin and Tluithah, on Avlioin his tathor had conferred the title of 
jahau-dar Sliiih, succeeded to the throne undm- the title in question, having ov(>ri!ome 
his rivals, hut, in a fcAV short months, he was himself dethroned and put to death by 
his nephew, Muhammad-i-Farrukh-Siyar, whoso father, I’rinco ’Azam-ush-Sluin, had 
been defeated and put to death by J ahan-dar Shah Avhen ho himself came to the 
throne. 

At the commencement of Muhammad-i-Fan*ukh-Siyar’s reign the Siibah-diirl of 
Multdn and Thathah Avas assigned to the Kutb-ul-Mulk, the Sayyid, ’ Abd-ullali lOidn, 
Bdrhah, the Wazlr, mentioned at page 644, but lie never proceeded thither, and his 
Deputy exorcised the authority, liajah Ajit Singh, the Biij-piit, wliose daughter 
Muhammad-i-Farrukh-Siyar married, Avas nominated Subali-diir of That hah in 1120 H. 
(1714 A.B.), and ho never went. It Avas during this period, when the two provinces 
in question were without au efficient rulci’, or ratlier ruler of any kind, that Ydr 
Muhammad, the Latl or Kalhorah, by degrocpif acquired considerable poAver, threw off 
all dependence on the Dihll empire, and scizen upon the SiAV-istdn sarkdr of ITiathah, the 
Siwi mafydll of Bakhar of Multdn, and Dih-hdr,* which is an extensive tract of country 


* The tract of country adjoining the Laf-kanali district on the north-west towards Ganj-awah. 1 lie name 
still exists m that of SI)ah-.Dih-har, eight miles beyond our Sind frontier. It could not ndcr to IJacihary 
which is v^y differently spelt, and a long way north of Ganj-*iwali, and was not the name of auy territory 
or Met of country. The tract of country immediately north is known by the general name Of the 
E^l^hh or Kachchbi ; and, at the period in <]uestion, Gaiij-awhb was in the possession of the Baluchis, 
the enemies of tlio Latis or Kalborahs. Gafij-iwah being then dependent on l^andahdr, as well as Kaldtd- 
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adjoining Sind and Kandalmr, besides other mahdlls, which ho managed to dispossess 
the ancient Zamia-dars of, Avho had held them from the sovereign power for a long time 
previous. The star of his success continued in the ascendant, and (lay by day his 
power increased, while the weak government of Atuhammad-i-Ji’arrukh-Siyar, which 
lasted much longer than that of his two prcdccessoi's together, with its attention 
occupied elsewhere, was not capable of chastising and redxicing to submission this 
Lati rebel. Conse(|Ucntly, in order to attach him, if possible, after his making a 
pretence of submittnig, it adopted the imbecile course of allowing him to retain what 
he had api)roi)riated, and conferred on the successful rebel the title of Khudd-Tdr 
Khdn, an(l a manmh of office,* that is to say, he was acknowledged as an official and 
a grandcjo of the Mughal empire. He died towards the close of Muhammad-i-Earriikh- 
Siyar’s reign. It was he who founded Khuda-abad, seventeen miles north-west of 
Siw-istdn or Sihnmn, and thei’C the tombs of the Jiati chiefs maybe seen. Muhammad 
Shah Iladshah, the successor of Muhammad-i-’Earrukh-Siyar, began his reign on the 
2nd of ShaAvwal, 1131 H. (August, 1710 A.D.). 

Among the descendants of tlie Lati or Kalhorah, Khuda-Yar Khdn, were two sons, 
one, the Shaikli, Nnr Muhammad, and the other, the Shaikh, Da’iid. The two brothers 
fell out, and a struggh; for power began between them. Hostilities went on for some 
time, but, finally, N lir Muhammad overcame his brother, and assumed his late father’s 
position and authority, entered into an accommodation Avith his brother, and assigned 
him a share of the possessions for his support. 

The history previously quoted also says, that, “After this, Niir Muhammad obtained 
“ from the govcniment of Muhammad ShaliEadshah, the title Avhich his late father had 
“ held, namely, Khuda-Yar Klidn, and the previous manmh held by him.f Most of 
“ the Zamin-diirs of the parts around, not previously rcdiiciHl, he managed to bring 
** under subjection ; and he entered into hostilities Avil.h the Ha’ud-putrahs of Upper 

Sind, Avho, like the Latis or Kalhorahs, claim descent from the ’Abbasi Khalifahs, 

the one claim being as illusive as the other. The Da’ ud-pui, rails Avere loyal 
“ subjeids, and had rendered efficient service to the Prince, Muhammad, Mu’izz-ud- 
“ Din, in the operalions against the so-callcd rebel, Eakht-ydr, the Zamin-dur of 
“ Lakhhi, and after the oA^erthrow and death of Bakht-ydr, the Prince had bestowed 
“ the zamin-dstri of that district, a ])art of one of the mahdlls of tho Bakhar sarledr 
“ of Multan under the reA^mue system of Akbcar Badshah, previously described, 
“upon them.” Those Dsi’iul-imtrahs Khuda-Yiir Khsin expelled therefrom; and 
they, to tho number of 0,000 or 7,000 men and Avomcn, Avith their families and be- 
longings, took up their quarters in the locality at present occupied by them, and 
now forming part of tho BaluiAvul-pdr State, which tract at that time constituted 
part of the Borun-i-Panj-nad district of the Multsin Subah. Nadir Shdh subsequently 
restored Shiksir-pur to the Da’ud-putrahs, as previously related at page 614. 

According to the “ M a’asir-ul-Umara,” but not according to Nadir Shah and con- 
temporary history, “ ’ Abd-ullah Khan, Barhoi, tho Zamin-ddr of Kalat, Avhich is a 
“ strong fortress situated betAveen Sind and Kandahiir, Avas in the constant habit of 


Nicliiinili, the tmet 1 Imve ivforred lo would be correrily described as between Sind and the Kaiidahdr 
dependencies, besides this, wc are told Inrthcr on, that the second Khudii-Yilr Khun, althoiigb he suhsefjuently 
seizcil upon some of the dependencies of Kal;U(-i-Nicliarah), ho was unable to bold them. 

* This was the iirst occasion, even according to their own account. See note §, page 597, para. 3. 

Those who have liithorto written on Sind, including Tottiiiger, Elj)hinslone, Masson, and others, do not 
appear to have been aware of the existence of the first Khuda-Yar, or have turned the father and son into one 
and the same person. In the account of these Kalhora Princes,” in the “ (vazetteor of the I’rovince of 
“ Kind,” there is but one ‘‘ Khuda-Yar,” the father, Yar Muhammad, bciforc he acquired the title, wliJch is 
Khuda-Yar, not Khuda.*^ The former wonl is the Persian for God, which Khuda^' is not, and tho 
compound word means (lod’s Friend. The son, is styled throughout that account as “ Nur^Muhamniad ” only. 
Eespccting the first, the fatlier, the author, says : — “About A.D. 1701, Y^.i* Muhammad Kalhorn, managed 
“ to get jiossessiou of Shikarpnr [which lunl not then l»een founded^, which ho made his residence, and 
obtained from the Mogul a \firmdn^^ conferring iqmn him the Subhedari of the Dera districts, as well as tho 
“ lijipcrial title of ‘Khiida Y;ir* Khan.’” No such “ Subh6dAri ” existed under the Mugluil government. 
He tluHi adds, that, “ Hy the year 1711, A'^ar Muhammad has [had ?] greatly extended his territorial possessions 
“ by th«> acquisition of the Kandiaro and Larkdiia districts, and of the Province of Siwi (Sibi),” and, in a foot 
note, adds, that this “ Siwi (Sibi),” then “ comprised Shikilrpur and Sukkur ” ! See note f, page 662. 

Ill the book, entitled “ Pietiircsqiie Sketches in India, by Shaharnat Ali,” which, I find, is but a poor epitome 
of fl history of t lie Bnlulwid-pur Nawwabs (the original of whirfi is written in Persian, by tho Nawwdb’fl owfi 
particular Court A/Ah/riaw, ajiparcntly), and rendered in a very random stylo, Yar Muhammad, the first Khud&- 
Y^iir, hither of Nur Muhammad, who first acciuired that title, is not even named, and the latter is styled 
“Meeiiii Noor IMohaiiiTncd Khan Khaloora of Khoilabad”; while, in another place, it is stated^that he was 
called “ Kliodrec Yar,” and, in other places, that he was nnmi^d “Khoda Yar Abbusoo.” , ^ 

Tho Daud-pii trail Nawwahs of Ihdutwabpur, also style themselves “ ’AbbAsi,” because both branches of thia 
Sindi family, claim dc«ceut, accarding to their oxen history, from that branch of tho house of ^Abb^ some 
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** harrying the territory held by the Lati, Khuda-Yiir Khjui, and used every year 
« to levy eontjibutions thereon. In the year 1113 II. (1730-31 A.l).), the twelfth 
“ of the reign of Mifliammad Shah Badshdh, Kliuda-Yar Khan prepared to move 
“ against *Abd-iillah Khan, llarohf, and started from his native idace, and seat of his 
“ authority, Khuda-jihad [not ‘ Khudahad,' as in IMj*. A, W, Hugln's’ Gazclteor of 
“ Sind and the maj) attached to it, because the first part of the compound word is the 
“ same p in his own name], and reached Lai;-kanah, and tiun-e t,ook post. A small 
“ force issued froniKalat, passed the frontier of l.lial. district, and advanced to encounter 
“ the forces of the Lati Khan. A. severe engagcmenl ensued [hut where, as usual, is 
“ not stated*], in which ’Ahd-ullah Khan, llarohi, was killed, and his forces over- 
“ throwm. After this success, Khuda- Yar Khan sciz(,'d upon and oc<mpied several parts, 
“ dopondenci<;s of tlic Kahit (listrict, hut, on account of tlie difllculty of tlie passcis and 
“ defiles in the mountains leading to them from Sind, he was unable to retain jiossession 
“ of them.” 


There were other reasons, and very potent ones too, Avhich the author of the work 
just quoted has lost sight of, or was unaware of, nanudy, that tin; (ihalzi, Shah 
ir.u.sain, ruled at Kandahar, and that Kal.at Avas a dcp(.‘}id(Micy of tlial. ferritory, and 
the chief of Kahit, Avhich ’Ahd-ullah Khan was not,t was a vassal of the Kaudaluir 
state. 

After this successful affair, and being a mavmb-dur, and acknoAvledging, or rather 
protending, fealty, at least, to the Dildi empire, this “ leper,” and “ tloAver of the 
“ family,” obtained from the Mughal government of Muhammad Shall Itadsluih, an 
addition to his title by the style of “ Khiuhi-Ydr Khan, Bah.ddur, Sahit-i-Jang,” — 
signifying the Proved or J?’irm in Battle — ^and a mnutjtdj equivalent to commander 
of 5,000; and the Lati or Kalhorah appears in the Ma’asir-ul-lJmara accordingly as 
a commander and mftnmij-ddr of the INlughal empire. The right to use the nunhal — 
instrunu'uts of music, so-called, sounded at certain intervals at the gateway of great 
men — and a dress of liouour, were likewise conferriHl upon him. All th(?se and such 
like honours were chciq) in those degenerate days just previous to the conqilete break 
up of the Mnghal.cmpire. 

In the year 1141) 1 1. (1730-37 A.’l).), about two years preceding the invasion of 
nindiistan by N.adir Shah, Khud.d-Yar, the Lafi, was entrusted wiih the charge of 
the province of Tliathah, the revenues of which he had farmed for some time, together 
with the southern part of the sarkdr of Bakhar of the Multan province, hut minus 
Siwi. The other Afghan districts near by Avero tlicn integral portions of the Kandahar 
province, and had, for some time, been under the sovereignty of the Ghalzis of 
Kandahar, Avhich Nadir Shah had noAv annexed to his empire. 'I’hus the tract of 
country entrusted to his charge was just Avhat constituted Sind under the Tar-Khaus, 
not the Arghiins, wdiom they succeeded, Avho possessed considerably more territory, 
but much the same extent of country as Sind Avas Avhen annexed by the British, and 
which, the dccrepid and distracted governnumt of Dihli, uoav beset by rebels on all 
sides of the empire, and tottering to its fall, could not recover from him. He did not 
exercise authority over this extent of territory very long under this ncAV arrangement ; 
for, in less than three years. Nadir Shah appeared in Sind, all the Mughal territories 
on the Indus, including Sind, as far cast as the Sankrah Nalah or Hakrd, having 
been ceded to him, and he stripped the Lati Khan of tAvo thirds of it, as has been 
previously related. 


members of Avhich were acknowledged Khnlifidis by the Turk rulers of Egypt, after Hulukii Khau, the Mughal, 
grandson of the Chingiz Khan, bod put the lost of the Khalii'ahs of Unghdiid to a cruel death, and sacked that citjr 
(see my “ Translation of the X'‘baVat-i-Nasiri,” page 1259, note 3), the sixth in descent from which Egyptian 
branch, these Siiidi Jnts nuvke a Suh.an of, and say, that “ ho invailed Sindh from Mukran with 12,000 horse, 
diiefly “ of the Abbas race,” a statement as utterly ridiculous os the other accounts in the same work, which 
ignores, without exception, the whole dynasty of the Jams of the iSaramah Aw'e, the Arglu'tns, Tur-Khans, and 
other well known rulers ; and the writer was unaware, apparently, that there were ’Abbiisis dwelling in Sind 
centuries before the pretended invasion referred to above. 

The modern part of the book, which deals with the history of the last century and a half, is better, because 
imaginative history, contrary to written history, has been abandoned for facts. Keferring to Nadir Shdh’a 
aettlemcnt of Sind in 1152 H. (1739-40 A.D«), it is stated, that “The district of Tatta Avith its dependeribies, 
“ were conferred upon Noor Mohammed, with the title of Shahkolee [ShdU -Kufi] Khan. TJio hilly part of 
“ the country was made over to Mahabut Khau, a Beloocheo chief; while Shikarpur, Larkhana, Siwistan, and 
“ KftffhoA , a^far north as Choter [Chatar, just forty miles north of the present Jacob-abadj, were made over 
• “ to the Daoodpntras.” See page 614. 

* See note §, page 610. 
t See page 612. * 
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After the death of Nadir Shdh, Kliudd-Ydr Khdn assumed independency over all 
Sind ; and his descendants after him, for some years, held sway over the same country, 
subject i.o the Durrani Afghan sovereigns.* The axithor of the Ma’^asir-ul-Umard 
states, that, when he (Composed that work, the Latis were still in possession, and that 
Glmlam Slnih, hy name, and Savafraz Khdn, his son, wore ruling the province of 
Sind. Ills doscendanis, IioAV(;vcr, after that, began to quarrel among themselves, and 
the whole country b(;camc distracted, Avhilo tlio Durrani kingdom and Tlindustdn 
Averc even in a still Axan-sc state of anandiy. Matters Avent on in this way in Sind 
until 1202 It. ft 780 A. D.), when the lYd-piir Babich clan, Avho Avere in the service of 
the Latis or Kalhorahs, rebelled against them, and appropriated Sind among them- 
sehnjs, whose chiefs continued in possi^s^ion until all Sind aaus annexed to the British 
Indian Etupiri;. 


Tue Pahxt Tiube of Afghans. 

The Afghan tribe of Parni.t about whom many misleading notices have been given 
at diffi'rent times, J is dcscemled from Danacy, one of the tlmni sons of Isma’il, alias 
Ghor-ghas’ht, one of the three sons of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Uashid, the Patan ; hence they 
are of ilu; Ghor-gbas’ht division of the Pus’htuns or Afglijins. 

TJ}) to the time of the appearance of the Pirst Section of these “ Notes,” they Avero 
invariably called “Kakars" and “ Cankers,” etc., but since that time it has been 
discovered that they are not. 

Dsinaey had four sons, Kakar, Parnaey, Naghar, and Ddwacy, and each of these 
four sons became the progenitor of as many tribes. The tribes of Kakar and Parnaey 
became very numerous, and simt out branches at au early date, Avhilst the descen- 
dants of the other tAVo never became very numerous, as Avill bo shown in the account 
of them. 


* Sli.'ihniriJit ’All, previously rcrcrnNl to, .says, contrary to otlior writers, that, ‘‘Noor Mahominctl Klmloora 
of Sindh died in the socoinl month of IJtiG IT. (17o2 A.l).), and was siiccoedod hy liis ehlcst son, 

“ Muhorriniod Monid, who ruh'd over Sitnlh Qvo years, when }io was sot asidi; and iinprisoriod, and his 
“ brother Meenn Ghnlatn Sludi was set up by tho 'ralpiirs.” TJiis woiihl brin‘d us to the year 1171 H. 

A.D.) Another hrother, ’Attar Kluin, who ha<l procc'cdcd to tho prcstnico of Ahmad Shah, 
Dnirani, was nominated to nihi over Sind, and a force was sent alon*^ with him to put him in possession. 
On its arrival at Shikar-pur tho otlier fled. 'PJic Hahawal-])ur brancdi of tlio same Latian ’Aldiasi family 
favoured Mian (jhuhini Shiih, wlio endeavourod to rc^jaiii his lost territory, ’Attar liavin" "iveri liimself up to 
a luxurious life. ( Jettin;? a force tof^cther, and another hrother, Ahmad Yar, having joined him, Mian (jhiilam 
Shall crime to a battle vvitli ’AtUir, whore is not said, in which the latter w'as defeated with gnat loss hy tho 
.IWjidi of Lakhhi — who is ealled “ a powerful Kalhorah chii‘f of 15aluehishin,’M>ut Lakhhi in Upper Sind 
is meant — in which llamzah, his hrother, was killed. ’Att/ir fled towards Kandaluir,’’“ but was senzed by tho 
‘‘ way at Kalat, hy Na.sir, lialiieli,” but, through tho intervention of Ahmad Shiih, lie was s(»t at liberty, and 
proceeded to the presmee of that monarch, who desjiatched a force to n*iiistate him. Au agreimient was 
then entmeil into by the rival brothers, that Thatliah and its territory should belong to Mi.in Ghulam Shah, 
and Khuda-ahiiil and Ahmad-ahad as far as Loharali, to ’Attar, but Ghuhini Sh/ih soon managed, by stratagem, 
to <lispos.<ess ’Attar again. The latter finally .settled at the fort or fortified village of Iklitiyar Khan ; and 
Muhammad Yar, the other brotlier, retired into Hindustan. ’Attar several times tried to recover what ho 
bad lost, hut without success. 

V Mian Ghidairi Sluili was killed while superintending the building of tho fortress of Haidar-abad in 1185 H. 
(1771 A.J).), after a stormy reign of fifteen years, and, about the same time, Ahmad Shah, Durrani, died. 
At this peiiod, likewise, tho Siklis began to raise scjrions troubles in the Daiij-ab. It was this Mian Ghuldm 
Shill, wdio, in 1758, allowed the Honourable East India Company to establish a factory in Sind, His son, 
Sarafraz Khan, was set up as his successor ; and he, in 1775, annulled the permission to trade granted by his 
father to the Company. In 1188 II. (1774 A.D.), he caused Ihihram Kluin, the head of tho Tal-piirs, who 
claimed to be a branch of the Lagluiri liiducliis, to be a.ssassinatcd, along with one of his sons, Siibah-dfir 
Khan by name (not “Sohbdar”), and thi.s led to the dethronement of the tyrant after a reign, so called, of 
five years, and the downfall ol’ the rule of the Kalhorahs, into which matters I need not enter further here. 
f IJnilcr the date of October, 1819, Tod, in his “Annals of Rajast’han,” states, that, “the village of Tndawar 
S “ in Mar war was assigned by the Marwar Princes to the cx- Prince of Siude, who derives his sole support from 
“ their liberality. He is of the tribe called Kalora, and claims descent from the Ahbassidcs of Persia [!]. His 
“ family has b(‘en supplanted by ?.he Talpooris, a brancli of the Noomries (the foxes) of Kalocliistan, who now 
fitvli^ tlieinselves Afghans, but who are, in fael, one of the most numerous of the Gete or Jit colonics from 
Central Asia.” 

I may add to this, that lornri, not noomrie-*^ is a fox in Hindi, and thatjthe TaUpurs call themselves 
Balfichis, not Afghans, and never did call tlieinsidvcs Afghans, whom they hated like all Baluchis, and who 
hate them still more. t 

t For the bem lit of those who do not know Pus’hlo, and cannot realize the pronunciation, I may mention 
that the letter the Uomauized form of which is “ rw,” is a combination of tlie sound of “ f ” and “ a,” and is 
peculiar to the language. 

} Elphinstone, who is generally so correct on most subjects connected with the Afghans, made tho flr8t« 
mistake, lie has the “Canker clan of Punee, who inhabit Seewee in tho p/otW of Seewoestaun,” adding 

t 
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Pamaey, son of Dnnaey, had eighteen sons, of whom two or three Avorc adopted 
ones. Their names are as follow: — 1. Musa, the progetutov of the Mvisa Khel;* 
2. Sangii, calM Sang, by some ; 3. Sot, the prog('iutor of tluj Sots {ml. I-sf)ts) ;t 
4. Margho/.dnaey or Marghozanaey ; J 5. Jza(lun;§ 0. Safaoy or Stii)aoy, ” and “ /> ” 
being interelumgcahlc ; 7- Shorn ; 8. 'AH, the progenitor of the ’AU KUel ; 9, Mandu, 
the ancestor of the Mandii Khcl (these must not ho mistaken for the frilje deserilnid at 
page 621); 10. Marghastan, also called Marghastin; 11. T)iJi])ul; 12. Yiisacy,in some 
accounts Nusacy and Busaey;j| 13. Kasim; Ik Kajzak, also written Kliajzak;*lf 
16. Lawarn ; 10. ’Umar ; 17. dantacy ; and 18. Khatanacy. Which of these W(;re the 
adopted sons has not been mentioned, Avith the exception of the last, in any account of the 
Parni tribe, but, it is probable that ’Umar and Jantaoy, and o)io other, AA^ero adopted sons. 

These sous and adopted sons of Parnaey wore tins prt)gonitors of as many branches 
or sub-tribes, but, wliile the descendants of some iiua’cascd greatly, those.' of others 
never l)eeame so numerous as to send out branches. Some of the latter, indeed, 
appear to have died out, at least in their owji c;ountry, or to liavc become so fcAv in 
number, that, latterly, they have not been mentiomjd otherwise than iindcn* the general 
name of Parni. The dcsceudaiits of .Tzadun, on the other hand, uispectiiig Avhom, 
likcAAdso, very erroneous statcnu'nts have been made by jx'rsons who knoAv" nothing 
about their real descent., wluj are now settled near the wi:st l)ank of the Indus above 
A.tak, and in Dharam-taur, ,on the op])ositc side of tlie Indus, Avest, of Khuljbal, rapidly 
increased, and, in time, separated, or Averc s(!parated by some means or other, from the 
pareni stock. They sidjscaiucntly joined the Khas’his in theii’ migrations, and continued 
in alliance Avith them, as has been related in the account of the Khas’hi se2)t.** 


‘SStiwistan,” accc»nliiig to tlie niaiJ appoiuliMl to Mr. O. T. Dulco's “ Report,” is all 

Tlicy are a very small dim now.” ^Sce 


another error to tlie first. 
mounlttms, 

Mactiivgor has, “ I’lini, a tribe of Al’ghiin.s who inhabit Hebi. 
page 

How uiul when some of tlie Piiniis migriiteil into India, and .settled in M.irwiir ami in Southern India, will 
be prt'.sently .stated. 

* Mistidvk'u for K.ikars by Mr. O. Ihiko (sec hi:i ** Report,” page 168), and .some otiiers. 

I T]ies(> are what Mr. O. T. Duke styles “ /-ro/.v,” and without knowing, iippan.Mdly, that they are a branch 
of the Parnis. They inu.st not he mi.s(ak<ifi for a brunch of the Miai nah SarMli-barns, whose name is written 
Tsot, with Pus’hto for the name, of I’nrnaey’.s .son is with , the jMiarnali Tsot.s are, JioweviT, seldom or 

never heard of now. ForeIgn(‘r.s, such as tlie people of India, tlirougli whom, or hy tin.* meilium of who.se 
language*, young olllecr.s, and even oliler ones, obtain their information, and like,wise pi'ople of Persian and 
Turki.sli dthscent, cannot f)ronouiico a Rus’hto word bcginiiiiig with a (‘onsonant, of whii.lj there are niiinhcrs in 
the language, ainl invarialily add an initial rmrr/, and thus we have sueli curious and ineoriT'ct names produced. 
Thu.s Sot is turned into ‘‘ I-sot”; “ whib*,” into and, even in writing a Pns’hto word of 

tlm kind from ear, llindiist.'iiiis wmul<l add the h‘tter alij\ After the .same fasliion, is turned into 

ghnbarff,^' akhbarfj^'' as in the “ Peshin,*' and other (la7.ette(‘r.s, whieli teem wdlii errors of 

thi.s kind. Afghaiks, too, cannot pronounce some of the llimli letters, and .‘^peak lliiidiislaiii much like 
ordinary Europeans do. 

J There is a village called Marghoz north of tlui river of Kabul betwi'Cii 'ro})a’i and Zeda’h, and, as other 
Paimis dwell near hy, ea.st ol the lndu.s, it is not irnpos.sihle that there i.s or wa.s some conneetion between tliis 
branch of the Jhirius and that place. See pages 270 and 272. 

§ The Bar Durranis, or Afghans of the north-east, change the Pus’lito letter “J:; ” into ; hence this 
sub-tribe of tlio Ihimi.s anj in tho.se part.s called (Jaduns. 

MacGregor, in his “ Cr’ulral Asia,” Part 1., say.s, respecting these. Parnis, that, By some they are supposed 
“ to be? a branch of the Kakar tribe.” In tln.s instance again, ‘‘ some ” are greatly mistaken. 


as 


II There is some discrepancy with regard to this name, but the niajoriry of iny authorities have Yusaey, 
above, while the Su liman i has Nusacy, and another, Busacy. In this last the points of j may hav(? been 
run into one, a very common occurremre in MSS. A.s this section seems never to have been numerous, and 
appears to have died out long ago, certainty as to which Ls correct i.s impossible. Unfortunately, the nature 
of the ’Arabic cliaract(?r is such as to facilitate mi.stakes in jiroper names, so much depending on the points of 
the letters, whether above or below. 

% The Khajzaks or Kajzaks have invariably been mistaken by English writers for K.'ikar.s, which they are 

“Musa Khcl,” nor the “ Mamld Khel neither does the name of Sot 


xSee also MacGregor^s 


not, neither arc the ‘‘ Tsota,” nor the? 

mean “ attack ” or “ onset,” nor was any Tsot Khan ” the progenitor of the Sot.s, 

<< Central A.sia,” I’art 1, Vol. 2, page 165. ^ ^ 

** The Jzaduns had been ham-sayahs of the Khas’his during all their vici^iludes and wanderings, from the 
time they were obliged to leave the south-western part of the Afghanistan and moved northwards, and 
finally settled for a time in the mountain tracts dependent on Kabul. They accompanied them from thence 
eastwards ; and, after the Dilazdk Karbirni Afghan.s bad b(?en expelled by the Kha.s*lus from all their lands 
north of the river of Kabul, when the newly conquered country was apportioned, the Jzacl fins wore assigned 
the tract of country in which they at present dwell, in the eastern part of the Sama’b, near the Abdb-Sin. 
Since that time, having greatly increased, they spread farther oa.st, on the other side of tin? great river, os 
previously narrated at pages 218 and 228. also page 287. 

Hai’at Khan, the Kathar, in his “ Hai’dt-i-Afghani,” not knowing the descent of the Jzaduns, or, taking his 
account from Elphiristone, turns them into a branch of the Kdkafs, and^ those who copy from the English 
version thereof, follow suit. He has also turned the Wader Spin Tarins into Parnis. Sec the account of the 
Tarins farther on. * t 

T 3 
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Sdfacy, another son of Pamaey, whoso descendants at present number, in all pro- 
bability, more than all the rest of the descendants of Parnaey put together, and 
about whom, also, much has been stated which is incorrect, dwell on tlfo borders of the 
KAfiristan, as related at page 105, and arc totally independent. 

The only other sons of Parnaey whose descendants tlu*cw out smaller branches, 
were Musil, ’Ali, Shorn, and Dilipal. Shorn had two sons, ’Usmdn, which name 
Afghans turn into ’Utman, and Shadaey, or Shudaey, or Nashadaoy, as he is also 
called, whoso descendants arc styled the ’Utman Khel Shorns and the Shadi, 
Shudi, or NashadI Khcl Shorns. Dihpal, son of Parnaey, had live sons, the pro- 
genitors of as many minor branches, namely, Mamaey, Mardo, ’Urnar, Mulaey or 
Mulhaey, and Ahu-Tlikr, shorttmed into Bn-Bikr, and their descendants are the 
Mamizi, Mardo Khel, ’Umarzf, Mulizi or Mulhizi, and Bu-Bikrzi Bihpals. Miisa* 
liad two sons, Balil and Lahr, Avho were the anccstoi’s of the Balllzi and Lahrzi Miisd 
Khel Parnis. The former contains several minor ramilications. ’AK had four sons, 
Bdbay, llaibat, TJghzar, and anolluir, whoso name is doubtful. The olfspring of the 
other three are known as tlu? llaibat Kind, Babarzi, and TJghzar liJhel, and Avho, 
collectively, arc styled Drey-Plari, dreyy in Pus’lito, signifying “ three,” and 
“a father.” 

There were some saints among the Pami tribe, but those best known, and the most 
venerated, wore the descendants of Sliorii, namely. Shaikh Ahmad, and Shaikh 
Muhammad. 

One cause Avhich, probably, tended to a separation among the Parnis, as among 
some other Afghan tribes, was the proximity of tbe Mughals,| who hekf the provinces 
of Kabid and Oliaznin, as tben constituted, in -which latter Kandahar %vas included. 
They also held the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Bo-aba’h, and some otlier j)ai'ts of the 
northern Panj-j'ib, for a considerable time. Tbe Afghans, consequently, were liable 
to be attacked and plundered by them, for tlnn’r Mhuja or Uuzdrcihs Avere quartered 
in those parts to overcome and dominate the inhabitants. § 

Numbers of tlu! Parni tribe migrated at an early period into India, Avhere, from 
time to time, they have made a considerable figure ; some during the time of the 
Lodi sover(;igns of Dihli, Sultan Bahhil, being Ihejimt Pus’htun or Afghan Avho acquired 
sovereignty therein, and who, when surrounded by foes, and before he had become 
firmly established, appealed to his countrymen for aid. This ap])eal, couj)led with 
the fact of their lands at home haviijg become too contracted for them, and too barren 
in many instances to afford a sn Insistence, induced them, like portions of other Afghan 
tribes, to seek their fortunes in Hind. The Parnis were provided for, and located, in 
after years, in Dhund-har in Marwar.|| As late as the year 1217 H. (1802-3 A.D.), 
mention is made of a large colony of Parnis, settled in the hills of Jai-pur, Amber, 
Jodli-piir, and parts adjacent, Avhicdi is called Dhund-har, dwelling in some hundred 
villages, some of which contained from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. These Parais 
used to trade extensively Avith the Dakhan, where numbei’s of their kinsmen dwelt, 
many of Avhich merchants Avere rich men. Others gained a subsistence by following 
other employments. 


M»icGn‘gor, in Part II. of his “ Cent ml Asia ” GazeUccir, Vol. 1, page 603, tells us, that, “ The Jadiins 

“ other places ‘ Jadhiins’ — who occupy the Arash plain, are not Ajghdns, but their customs assimilate them.” 
I have shown, however, that they are Afghiins, as is well known. 

Tho strangest part of the above error is, that, under the words “Jaddns or Gaduns,” in the very same book, 
Vol. 2, page 16, he tells us that they are ‘ A trihe of Pathdus who reside partly in the south slopes of the 
“ Mahaban mountain and ])artly in the Hazara <listrict. The deuent of this tribe is not very clear. They 
“ are not Vusafzais, like those round them. By some they are supposed to be a branch of the Kdhar tribe, 
etc., etc. 

A settlement officer in the Panj-ab, in his Keport to Government on tho part reported on, by way of 
showing tho extent of his informal ion regarding the Afghan tribe of Parni, of which tho Jza^4ns are a division, 
states, that they arc “an inferior race of Pathuns.” 

1 have brought together here a few out of the many errors and mis-statements, which cannot fail to confuse 
and to mislead, respecting a single tnbe of Aglutns. It is quite time that we should know who are and who 
are not Afghans, and that these errors should Iw cxpimicd, especially when we find how writers hand down 
one and another’s errors. See also, note page 270. 

• Hai’at Klititi, Kathar, in liis “ I lai’at-i- Afghani,” shows that he does not know tho correct names of 
Paimiuiy’s sons, and, consequently, lie makes Musa and ’All out to* be the sons of their brother Sang&, whom he 
calls “ Saliang.” 

t But no one ever heard that word pronounced “peldr” or “ptldr” by an Afghan. See note^, page 6215, 
and the “ Peshin Gazetleer,” jiage 327, under “ Siilizais.” 

f Not the Mughal sovereigns of Dihli, but long before their time. 

§ When 1 come to the Mings or Hasdrahs 1 shall sliow where they were generally located. 

I One writer ou this account tries to make them out “ Rajputs.* See pages 640 and Ml. 
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Subsequently, more particularly after the fall of tlie Afgbiln sovereigns of the lious© 
of Sor, or Sur, as it is sometimes written, a branch of the Lodi tribe, and the return of 
Humayun Bd^hdb tq India, numbers of tho I’ami tribe, like the Miarnalis, and 
others, proceeded southwards to seek their fortunes in the service of the independent 
sovereigns of tho Dakhan. 


The descendants of Parnacy, dwelling in and near the tracts through whi< 5 h these 
routes I have bc^en descrii)ing run, and with whom wo have lately come into contact 
by thc^ annexation of a eousiderable part of the extreme soutlu'rn side of tho 
Afghdnistdn, arc the Musa Khel, the Sots, tho Kajzaks or Khajzaks, the Uorizis, 
descended from Sanga or Sangah, son of Pai’naoy, who for a long ]>ei’iod of time have 
been accounted the head family among the Parni tribe, and the reinainder of tho 
descendants of otlicr sons of Parnaey, wlio have become very wc.ak or have nearly dis- 
appeared, such as tho Dihpals and otliers scattered about in different pcarts of their old 
country (along with tho descendants of Parnacy ’s brother, Dawaoy, of wliom more in 
its proper place), and who are now known under the general designation of Parnis 
without mention of their particnilar sections or branches.* 

Tho Jzadiin branch of the Parnis have given trouble occasionally sinc(? tho 
annexation of tho PanJ-ab in 18ii9. I’hey hav(i been already noticed at page 217. 

In former times, when tho Parnis were in their most nourishing state, tiicy held an 
extensive tract of country ; hut, as tho lands of their Dawi and Naghai* kinsmen were 
mixed up with, and overlapped them, in many placets, it will be more convenient, 
and tend to make the ‘facts clearer, by describing its boundaries in connection with 
those of these two other Chor-ghas’lit tribes descended from two of Parnacy’s 
brolhers. 


This great tract of country, therefore, including that of the Kihtran Kasis, the 
Laurni, and other Miarnahs, previously noticed in the account of the K inety-second 
Route, forms tho whole south-east corner of the Afghanistan. Tlu; Parni j)ortion 
extended from tho southern boundary of the Sheraiu triher, \vhev(5 the Mustl Khel 
branch of t.he Parnis still dwell, and ran in a south-westerly direction as far as tho 
banks of the Nari river, near the Mian Kats, where the country of the Dawis com- 


menct'd. This extended in the same direction to within a few mihvs of the I’akah-td 


mountain, where the boundary of the Kasi tribe, and the district of Shiil, commenced. 
Tlius the Parni and !Dawi tribes bounded the Kakars and the Tarins throughout the 
whole distance, skirting tho Bora’h or Table Land, the district of [fal or Tala’h and 
Tsotiali, and included the Mekh-tar jdatcau. Consequently, I he tract of territory held 
by those three Ghor-ghas’ht tribes, excepting, as before mentioned, tluj territory of the 
M iarnah tribe, included all the hill tract.s south and cast, to the boundaiy of the 
Kaehchhi, in one direction, and to the plains of the Dera’h-jat in the other, from tho 
Kaha Pass in the latter all round to l)adhar. 


The Kasi or Kdnsi Kihtrans extended, formerly, rvest and south, as far as the Kahd 
river, which marked their boundary in those directions, but they did not extend east- 
wards, neither do they now, beyond the great range of Militar Suliman, Koh-i-Siyah, 
or Kdhl Roll, or Kala Pahar, but they have encroached considerably on the west, and 
slightly so on tho south. Tho Ndghars were located on the south-east, between the 
Kihtrdns and the Parnis, and extended to the skirts of the hills bounding the Kaehchhi 
and Lower Dcra’h-jdt ; thus they were the last tribe of Afghdns in the direction of 
south-east. The plains stretching away beyond them again formed tho northern 
mahdlla of the Bakhar sarkar of tho Multan SMah, as I have previously described 
them, which included the mahdll of Siwi, the whole of which sarkar extended no 


farther than the hill skirts. These plains, up to the said hill skirts, in some parts, 
which were capable of cultivation, or afforded grazing ground for their cattle and 
docks, were inhabited by various Jat and othewpeoplc of Hindu descent, as mentioned in 
the description of the Bakhar sarkdr, who have now nearly disappeared, having been 
swamped, or driven out, by the Baldch interlopers. These have now, and for nearly 
fifty years past, appropriated more than one half — ^the sduthem half — of the Pami 
and Ndghar territory, and have given new names to many places, which fact led 
Mr. Duke to suppose that the Parnis and others must have overturned tho “ powerful 
“ Hindoo kingdom,” because the names, according to his opinion, are “ Hindoo.” 

Siwi, which, from the earliest time it is mentioned in history, formed the extreme 


• Number* of names in these partsare the names of branches or clan.s of the Paniis ; for example, ’Uinar-Gut. 
’Umar-Gutzi is the name of a clan of the Sangd or Sslngah, descended from Sangd or Sangah, son of Paniaey. 
They held S&ng-Man^^hi, or Sangah-SfeD^i^ as the words aro also written, and up to, and^ including, the 
tracts still held by the Mds4 Khel brasdi of & tribe, long before they acquired possession of Siwi. 

y ' .-Y 4 ■ 
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north-western district dependent on Alor or Aror, the capital of Sind, when that 
kingdom extended westwards OTcr great part of Mukrdn, and nortliwards to the Koh- 
i-Jiid, Namak-Sar, or Salt llange, in the present Panj-db, svbsoqudntly, under tho 
Musalman rulers, dxiring the time tho Parnis Avere in possession of that mahdll^ 
included tho dara’h of Sdng or Sangan, and the adjoining dara’h of Mandahi, wiiich 
two dara’hs, in common parlance, AA’^ere generally spoken of as Sang-Mandahi. Before 
the time the soA'croign of Bihli had to cede all liis territory lying Avest of the Sind or 
Indus to Nadir Shall, after his capture of the capital of Ilindiistan, Siwi, and the 
tracts depending on it, had been separated from the Bakhar sarkdr, and become, once 
more, ineorjiorated into the Kandalnir province, and so (jontinued, under the rule of the 
Durranis likoAvise, Auitil recently annexed by the British. 

The 
sort of 

before the time of Amir Zu-n-Nuu, the Arghun,* and his son and successor, Shdli Beg 
Khdu, and also in their time, though it seems to have been a bare aeknoAvledgment 
by the payment of a few sheep, but they may have likewise furnished a contingent of 
their tribe in military expeditions Avitbin the province. This arrangement seems to 
have been continued, even after Kandahar came under the sway of Akbar Badshah, 
as shoAvn farther on. SiAvi and its district — the parts immediately adjoining it, and 
those alone, it would appear — had beem held for some time by a family of the Barlas 
Mughals (tlie same tribe as that of Avhich Amir Timiir, the Giirgan, Avas the head, and 
the next in rank to that of the tribe of the Chingiz Khan himself, but they Avere subor- 
dinate to the governors of the Kandahar proAunce, as is shoAvn from the fact of b''a/il. 


tlllJO .1 I l\».' X 1 LI.' I ^ C.4 ■ I I* I J 1. J I' I T H , 

le Parni tribe, from their situation, may have been in the habit of paying some 
of allegiance to the great feudatories or gOA'ernors of the Kandahar province. 


the Kokal-'fash, being 


Daroghah 


of SiAVi when llabar Badshah, in the year 010 11. 


(1505 A.l).) marched from the Dcra’h-jj'it by the Saklii Sarwar Pass, and liy I'al or 
Tala’ll and 'I’sotiali to the Ah Istadah and (Jhaznin, as already ridatcd. When Shdh 
Beg Khan, in couseipience of Babar Ibidshah’s hostile movements, had, in 017 .11. 
(1511 A.D.), to resume the fief of Siw'i and take possession of it for himself, the 
Parnis paid allegianec to him, but, subseiiucntly, Aihcn the xlrghun dynasty In Sind 
terminated, and ihe I’ar- Khans succeeded, the Parnis obtained possession of Siwi for 
themselves, for they Aixire there during the time that Sultan Mahmud Khan, son of 
the before-mentioned Pazil, the Kokal-Tash, held the Bakhar province on his OAvn 
account, and. doubtless, paid him some sort of allegiance.f After his time they con- 
sidered tluauselvos subject to no one ; for tAviec, in 5)84‘ II. (157()--77 A..D.), and in 
1003 11. (1593-‘.)J! A.D.), they were ousted from its fort by the forces of .Akbar 
Bddshah serA'ing in the Multan Siihah; and once, in 090 11. (1587 A.l).), they 
defeated and routed the troops of his feudatory of Bakhar. 

After their last reverse they paid nominal allegiance to Akbar Badsbsih ; and, at 
the period in question, the only AfghAns inhabiting any portion of the Bakhar 
province of Multan, Averc the Parnis of the SiAvi mahdll. In after years, some settled 
nearer the Indus, in the level tracts north of the fortress of Bakhar ; for, Avhen these 
surveys Avere made, the village of Kand-Kot in the Shikar-pur district, as then 
constituted, Avas inhabited by Parnis, and probably is to this day.']; 

During the time Siivi continued under the sAvay of the sovereigns of Hind, until 
Kandaliar was finally lost t;o the descendants of BAbar Badshah, the whole idds or 
tribe of Parai, dwelling Avitbin their territory dependent on KandaliAr, merely paid a 
nominal tribute or a<;knowledgment of 60 sheep ; Avhilc at the same time they wore 
assessed as abhj to furnish 1,000 horsemen and 1,000 foot for militia purposes. There 
must have been some special reason wdiy they were so lightly taxed, for avo know 
that their chiefs of the Borizi branch ruled their own tribe, and held considerable 
authority over the neighbouring districts on the part of the ruling poAver, and collected 
their revenue, out of Avhich they enjoy al a considerable share, doAvn to recent times. 
That this tax or tribute of 60 sheep Avas merely nominal, is clearly proved from the 
fact, that, at the very same time, the AbdAli branch of the Tarins, from which the 
sovereigns of the Afghans* sprung, which Avas rated as being able to furnish 2,000 


• See 578. 

I He und hi.s father were in tlie service of the Arj^liuns, jnd Sultan Mahmud Khan’s mother was a 
Kasror K.msi ACghiiii, the same trilxs which dwelt in Shal, and of which the Kihtrans are a branch. See 
pajre 588. 

X Down to coiiiparaiively recent times, when the Borizi Maliks held charge of greater part o# Upper Sind 
as at lupHent constituted, iiKilndiiig the present Bakhar, Sliikar-pfir, great part of Lar-kdnah (then called 
Chaniiii-kah), and the Frontier Districts of the present province of Sind, under the sovereigns of tho DihU 
empire, Tarn is, and others their kinsmen, were located ncaro% the Indus. The telegraphic wire bctweon 
Khun-garh or Jacob-abud and liujun on the Indus passes close to Kand-Kot* 
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horse and 3,d00 foot, was assessed at from 2,800 to 2,900 sheep, 5 khar-wdr$* of rice, 
and 1 khar-wdr of roghan {ghi of Hiud), although, as Ahu-l-Pazl states, they had, 
tinder formei* rulers,^ that is to say, under the Safawis, before MuziiiTar i.lusain Mirzd 
gave up the Kandahdr province to Akbar Badshah, been assesscjil at 1,000 sheep only, 
which had been commuted to 100 tomans, in money. f At that tim(i, liowcver, the 
Ahddlis were only rated as being able to furnish 400 horse and 600 foot for militia 
service. The Tarins of Pushang, which territory appears not to have been so populous 
in Akbar Bddshdh’s time, as that iu wliich the Ahddlr branch, then separated from 
their kinsmen, dwelt, had to pay 33 lomdns in money, 3,200 sheep, and 500 khat'-wdrs 
of grain, while they were rated at 1,500 horsemen and 1,500 footmen for militia 
purposes. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten, that tlie assessment of the Siwi mahdll 
was totally separate, it lieing depenchmt on Bakliar of Mnltdu; while that portion of 
the tUm ov tribe of Parni, and tlte main portion, apparently, assessed at 60 sheep, 
was dependent on Kandahdr, and that the Siwi mahdll paid a moimy revenue of 
13,81,930 ildms, which sum, at 40 ddms to tlic was c(pial to rupis 34,468. 
Besides this, the Afglidn inhabitants of Siwi were also separately rated as able to 
furnish 500 horse, and 1,500 footmen for militia duties. The Paimis, tlicrcforc, fur- 
nished 1,600 horse and 3,000 footnuni in all,J which number is ])recisply the same as 
that furnished by the Ahddlis, and lialf as many more as the Tarins were assessed at. 
Therefore, as the inhabitants of Siwi are set down by Abn-1-Fazl as Afghdns simply, 
without specifying the tribe, although he elsewhere distinctly states that Siwi was in 
th(! possession of the Paniis, it is not improbable, since tin; Naghar Afghan tribe, 
descended from the brother of the i)rogenitor of tlie J’arnis, dwelt imnuidiately 
adjoining them on tlie cast,§ in parts which were, in all probability, dependent on the 
Siwi mahdll, and wore not rated elsewhere, and miver very nunuirous, might have 
furnished a proportion of the militia contingent of the mahdll in qu(;stion. 

I have been unable to meet with any particulars respecting the revenue of Siwi and 
other parts under the Durrani sovereigns, but it was probably much the same as 
under the usurping Barakzis. Under their sway the Siwi district Avas assessed at 
600 tomans, eiiual to 11,000 Company’s rdpis, but, at that time, the .Tzawara’h or 
ZaAvara’h dara’h — the name is written both ways — and that of Siingdn and Kwat- 
Manddhi were included. The Siwi district, under these arranginnents, was farmed at 
this aggregate, and Tal or Tala’li and Tsotidli at 372 tomans and 6,000 dindrs, equal 
to a little over 6,892 Company’s rdpis. Piishanj or PiishangH Avas, at the same time, 
assessed at 900 tonidns, <;qual to 16,650 rdpis, but 100 tomdiis of this sura Avere on 
account of transit duos, and the remaining 800 a commutation in lieu of having to 
furnish horses. In these more remote distriets of the territory usurped by the 
Bdrakzis, namely Siwi, and Tala’h and Tsotidli, Avhich Avere naturally strong and 
difficult of access, the people often refused payment of revenue until forced to do so, 
and the upshot was that bodies of troops Avero sent into them to coerce them. This 
resulted in the ravaging of lands, the destruction of villages, the slaughter of the 
ringleaders in the .so-called rebellion, and the collection of double, and sometimes 
treble, the amount owing. 

The Pa^is^ dwelling in those parts are much mixed up with their Kdkar kinsmen 
at present. The Sot {vul. I-sot) and Mdsd Khcl Parois continue to dwell in part of 
the ancient possessions of their tribe, and adjoining each other, in a rugged and 


• Tho khar-wdrv^M equal to forty mannSj which were equal to ten manns of Hindustan, 

f The toman ot Khurasan was equivalent to thirty rupis of Akbar lladshairs time, an<i the toman of ’I-riU^ 
to forty rupis. Thus the Paniis paid the tM|uivaleiit of ten tomdnSy if we reckon 1,01)0 sluMip as valued at 100 
tomdnSf while the Ahdfllis paid the equivalent of from 280 to 2fK) tomdnsy besides other t ixes. 

J A goodly number for a “ small nomad tribe,” ns Mr. Duke supposes them to have been at the period iu 
question, to have furnished ; but, on the contrary, this shows that they ivere a verp strong tribe^ and not all 
uomad, by any means. See^ and compare, his Ueport.” pages 118 and 119. 

§ The Khuldsat-ul-Ansab, written by a learned Afghan of the Barets tribe, plainly states, that the N^gharg, 
when he wrote, about a century and a quarter since, were then dwelling between tin* * § Kdkar tribe and the 
Baldchis of Sind, adjacent to the tract of country dependent on the Dera’h of (ihazi Khan. 

II Also written Fushanj— never “ for the letters will not admit of it— and Pushang, with short 

‘‘w in both instances, but the name of thih flistrict is not “ Pesbin,” for that word signifies “Me ajternyn,** 
and, as an adjective, stands for priory' '\formery' “ anterior^' and the like. Therefore the “ Peshin 
“ Gasettcfr,” so named, literally means ‘*Thk Afternoon Gazetteeii,” or “The Anterior or Former 
Gazetteer.” Thus it is tliot errors are multiplied and handed down from one compiler to the other, but 
when there is a right and a wrong name for places^ why should we not have the right one ? 

% MacCiregor, in Part 11. of his Central Asia,” under the head of “Kakuis,” tclla us that “the 
inbabitauts of Hebi are KAkars of the pahi s^Uon.” 
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ill-favourod mountain tract, and in the ^ahrd or uncultivated plateau,* which is of 
considerable elevation, and lies immediately west of the great range of Mihfiir 
Sullm^n, to the west of Mangrotha’h. It has been already referred to in the account 
of the Afghanistan, at page 4G3. The Mfisd Khel consist of two branches, the 
Balllzl and Lahrzi, descended from Balil and Lahr, sons of Mdsd, son of Parnaey. 
The Balilzis are the most numerous, and follow agricultural pursuits, while the 
Lahrzis are shepherds and graziers. Both branches contain smaller subdivisions.! 
These MtisS Khel Parnis are a quiet, inoffensive people, if not interfered with. They 
have the Sberanis on the north, their Sot kinsmen and the Ja’far MiArnahs on the 
cast, east of whom again is the small clan of Mlarnah Kihtrdns.J On the south-east 
the MtisA Khel have the small branch of ’Umarzi Parnis (who have been incorrectly 
supposed to be a third branch of their own Khel), and the Shddizis, sometimes called 
Shadozis (a small section of the chief branch of the Parni tribe, descended like the 
Borizis, from Sang&, son of Parnaey), between them and the large branch or sub-tribe 
of Kihtrdn Kasis ; while, on the south-west, they have the now much weakened branch 
of the Laumi Miainahs ; and, on the west, the Lawarni Parnis, who adjoin the KAkars,. 
where the territory of the latter terminates on the north-west. 

This Lawanii branch of the Parnis dwell in Cliinjan and Kwandar,§ adjoining 
the KAkars, as just mentioned, and a few near Siwi. They extract salt from the 
soil, II and take it on camels and oxen to the country of the Mando Khel tribe of 
Ghor-ghas’hts, to the northward, and other parts lying near by, and also to 
KandahAr. They barter the salt for grain, receiving generally weight for weight, 
but, in times when grain is cheap, they sometimes receive twice the weight of their 
salt in maize and barley. 

Some of the main branches of the Paniis I have, as yet, been unable to trace on 
account of the tribe having been so much scattered, but further research will probably 
enable me to throAv some light upon them. These are the descendants of Shorn, ’Alf, 
Marghastan, Ydsaey, KAsim, Jantaey, and KhatAnaey, among whom, as well as the 
last named, are certainly some of Paraaey’s adopted sons. The descendants of SangA 
threw out the greatest number of minor divisions, but, strange to say, although looked 
upon as the chief branch of the Parni tribe, but few are to be traced.^ A number of 
them, in all likelihood, migrated into Hind. The known branches not already men- 
tioned will be noticed presently. 

The Parni tribe, itself, under the general name of “Punnee,” “ Pannee,” " Panni,** 
and “Pani,” have been mistaken, by some authors and compilers, as merely the 
branch of another tribe, Avhile the few branches, the names of which have hitherto 
been mentioned by them, have invariably been mistaken for totally distinct tribes, or 
wrongly stated to be branches of other Afghan tribes. All sorts of errors have been 
put in print respecting the Ja’fars, Sots {vul. 1-sots), and MAsd Khel, located close to 
our frontier, particularly regarding the latter ; and, up to the moment of my writing 
these lines, the correct descent of the MusA Khel has remained unknown.** I have 
been, before now, led astray myself respecting it, an inducement for further research. 


• Mentioned in Major-General Sir M. Biddulph’s paper in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society” for April, 1880, and mistaken for a proper name. See page 463. 

t Mr. O. T. Duke, in bis account of the ^‘Musa Khels,” whom he turns into ‘‘E&kars/’ has other 
branches of Pa^is mixed up with them. His annotator, also, ** P. J. M.,” is of opinion that ‘‘The Musa 
Khel themselves appear to belong to the same race” as the ** Saran Kakars of Zhob,” but in this, as in soma 
4^ther matters, he is much mistaken. 

i Mentioned at pages /SI 5 and 630. 

This is Elphinstonc’s “ Coondoor^* Kundar*^ of MacGregor, and ** Kundur ” of the maps. 

In the Pushto language salt is “ iwa/jZ-aVi,” and a collector or seller of salt is styled ** The 

Sanskrit for salt is /on, but. I hope the Lawaniis will not be turned into Hindus on that account. The word 
/on is not used in tlic Afgb&u language. 

H A^madak, or little Alimad, of the Mandu Kliel branch of the Parnis, is mentioned in connection with the 
Bakht-yari Sheranl Afghan saint, Yahy&-i-Kabir. mentioned before in these pages, who lived between 607 H« 
•nd 734 II. (1210-11 to 1333-34 AiD.), and who died at the age of 127. As the Afgh&ns *<only latdgr 
began to conooet the genealogies of the present day,” the Parnis must have commenced much earlier* 
Certainly some strong “ concoctions ” have been made for them very lately in an “ ethnic point of view.” 
Elphinstouc, here again, is incorrect in calling these Parnis “ Maossahhail and Esoie Cankers** 

Luirsden (H. B ) n akes out the Musiikhel ” to be Kakars^ mustering 8,000 men occupying Sarai [the 
sahre rtfeired to above and at page 463] on the Marri frontier.” 

Mat*Gu?gor, in his “ C'entral Asia/’ Part T., calls them “ A Patliaii tribe. The clan numbers 5,000 fighting 
nien.” lie mentions them as being divided into three “sections,” one of which happens to be a separate 
branch, (haceiided fioin ’Cmor, son of Paniaey, who was also father. The Mfisd Khel^ias already 

deM'i'jl ed, cotitain but two main bmnehes. 

One vt ry iTmnikal.le thing he adds respecting the Mijs4 Khel is, that “ their language is Paahtii, Of a 
corinpiion ol’ it,” the Pashtu form of it, probably, sinee, like gll Afgli&ns or PatAns, the l 4 twajniiB speak ; 
JPns’liio. He also inloiins us that “ they are all of the Siini persuasion,” and that “ there are no SbiAs ln the^. 
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Instead of being cither "a weak nomad tribe” or “a small nomad tribe,” a large 
portion of them must, even then, have been sedentary, at least the Siwi portion of 
them ; for tllby, with the Dslwis — or some of them — and ihc Naghars, hold the whole 
of the largo tract of country I have previously mentioned. This, including Sfwi and 
its dependencies, extending in the direction of north-east, included Bar-khan and 
Mekh-tar, as far as the rixngc of Mihtar Suliman, where the Miisii, Kind, the Sot, 
■’XJmarzi, and Shadizi Shorn branches still dM-ell. JMoreover, it was aftrr thc'y had to 
capitulate and surrender the fort of Siwi, relatcal at page 602, that they were 
assessed at the number of men mentioned, and paid the sum of 16,81,0:10 tlams, 
equal to 34-, 548 rtipis as revomuo for the Siwi mahdll of the Bakhar SarMr. A 
partial dispersion of the tribe took place at the tinu? of tins capitulation, and con- 
tinued in after times down to the first half of the last cmitury, through the migrations 
of portions of the tribe into India. The conseijuent weakness of the remainder, 
and divisions which arose among themselves at home; tin; collapse of the Safawi 
and Mughal governments ; the rise of the Ghalzis to sovereign power in those parts ; 
and t he subscqiumt cession of the whole of the Dihli depeudenciiNs west of the Indus 
and Sankrah to Nadir Shah, gave opportunity to the Kakar, and Ivildran Iviisi Afghans, 
on one side, and, snbsf‘quently, to tlie Mari, Bugbti, and other Babich interlopm’s on 
the other, to appropriate by degrees a great part of the traid of (amntry held by the 
Parrvi trihe, and nearly the whole of that in whicdi their Jbiwi and Niighar kinsmen 
bad been hxjabal. 

But the most serious error Mr. Duke has fallen into, as it appi'ars to have guided 
him, in bis position of Assistant to the Political Agent in Baliichistan, in the settle- 
ment of certain tracts of country over which tlie Buvizi Pai’nis had hecii henalit ary 
governors and collectors of the revenue for a long pmiod of time, is contained in the 
following extract from bis “ Beport” (page lit), para. 16) : — “ A (H)py of the pedigree 
of the Unrozuis [the name of the family is spelt Borizi in tlu'ir language, and their 
“ tribe Panii] is givmi in an Appmidix to Chapter 1., Part L, to this Ib'poi-t; H, shows 
“ that they possess no great antiquity ; since Ismail, (he ancestor of the Sangan 
“ JBarozai, whose name is mentioned in the sunnnd attached to Chapter T., is only jifth 
“ {A.B. 1762) in the list; this .sunniid was given to Sir Itobert Sandeman liy the 
“ Sibi Barozais, and I have no doubt that the original order of Ahmad Shah, Diirani, 
is in the possession of the Barozai Sardars, who do not wish to show it, because it 
“ would demonstrate that their claim to one fourth of the Sangan produce is un- 
“ founded.* .... Of course Barozais and Panis [Borizis are Parnis] had 
become so destitute that the smallest, payment was a burden to them.” 


** country.” I never heard of any AfG;h;lns who were not Sunn-is — not “ Suiiis” — , hut followers of the Pir-i- 
Ros’han or Pir-i-'rarik, who are In'roties, have been mistaken for Shi’as. 

In Part II. of that eoinpilatiou he places them under the head of and appears to quote 

Luinsderi; for he says, Musakliel — inusteis ,‘3,000 men, occupy in" Sarai,” 

Mr. Duke says in his “ Report,” page 167, that The Musa Khel have not mneh to say of themselves 
“and th<»ir neighhonrs know but little about them; they are Kahars and tfteir allies arc Ko /tars ; their 
“ traditions lead them to think that the sept of Gargnsht Afghans, to which they originally belonged [ho 
seems to be unaware of the fact that Kakars are Ghor-ghas’lits]. lived in the iioighhourhood off/ mountain 
“ called Ghur [Ghar — Kasi Ghar, ace page 166], somewheTc? betwe.'ii Kandahar and Ib rat ; llierc seems 
“ to have been at a date unfixed an intertribal disjmte, which residled in the departure of 300 of tlie.<e Kakars 
^^Minder a lender named Musa in search of fresh pastures. At length the Musa Khel arrived at the Takti 
Suliman and there resided, but eventually a quarrel with the Mirani, now called Shirani Afghans [!], caused 
them to move to Sahra, which place they now hold; this happened about 80 y(*ars ago.” lie might have 
added nearer eight hundred years ago. It will be seen from this s[>ecimen that the same errors are made by 
the writer about Ghur which I have noticed above and at page 4 l(i. 

In Major (now, Sir) C. W. Wilson’s new map of Afghanistan, these Miisa Khol Parnis appear as “ Musakhel 
Vaziru!^ ISo wonder the “ Punnees ” are said to have disappeared from their origirial country, when they are 
thus turned into “ Ktikars” and “ Vaziris.” 

The ‘^Peshin Gazoltecr” gives us some curious information, whi(4i even exceeds the above. It says 
(p. 155) ; “On the other band, the Kasis [Kasis?] of Slial and the Panis of Sibi are not Kdkars, as was 
“ formerly supposed,” which is correct, but tium follows : “ Putting aside distant offshoots, tlie principal 
Kakar tribes of the present day arc ns follows.” Then seven names art'giviui of so-called Kakar tribes^ two 
of which (one these very Lawarnis 1 am writing about above, under tho usual incorrect name of Lunis), are 
not KAkars but Parnis and Dawis. Then the writer adds, “There may be other more or less distinct clans, 
“ such as the Musa Khel, Mandd KhiM, Isots, Ac., but it is most probable that these, and other, Kakar tribes 
whose names occasionally crop up, are in fact sectious of one of the great <li visions above meiUiuncd.” The 
distinct clans ” here mentioned are all distinct tribes, and not Kakars at all. • 

In a footnote to “ Isots,” tho writer remarks, that “very little is at present known about them,” and that 
‘‘ the name Uot has a very unnatural appearance, and it has occurred to the compHer that it may possibly be 
Tsoi, meaning attack,’ or ‘ onset’ Ts^t Khan may have been the name of the original prnyenilor of the 
• “ c/an.” The word, however, is written “ «o/,” not “ tsot”: sufy with long u, would bo more likely, meaning, 

“ ugly,” “ ilUfavour^” “grim,” “repulsive,” etc, 

* Yet, in another place, he says, “ ThotBarozaia held formerly a high position in Sewistan [Siwi; not 
^ * Sowistan ’1, ai^d received a aannud from Ahmad Shah, Durani, confirming them in the management of 

■ z 2- ^ ^ ■ 
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I will now give some useful and reliable information respecting the llorizl Pamis, 
“which will show that they were perfectly right in their statements. I can only regret 
that I had no opportunity of making these historical known some^timo ago, and 
before the new settlement of the Siwi distract took place. ^ 

The Kajzaks, who are descended from Kajzak, one of the eighteen sons of Parnaey,* 
were, in ancient times, loeat(‘d at Mekh-ldr, now, and for many years past, in the 
possession of a branch of the Kakars. During a feud which arose between them and 
their Kdkar neighbours there, they w'cre worsted. According to a custom among 
Afghdn tribes and portions of tribes on such occasions, and partly through being 
unable, in all probability, on account of the then weakened and dispersed state of 
their tribe, to obtain the aid of their kinsmen against the numerous and powerful 
Kdkars, they abandoned Mekh-tdr and its neighbourhood, and retired to the Siwi 
district — then including tho Jzawara’ht dara’li, Sang-Mandahi, and Kwat — in the 
neighbourhood of which towm (Siwi) they had been in the habit of coming to stay in 
the winter months, and there they proposed to settle. 

At this period the Siwi district was ruled by Hamid Khdn, son (a descendant, for 
certain, not tho actual son) of Boracy, the progenitor of the Borizis, who claim 
descent from Sanga, son of Pamacy, from whom the greatest number of offshoots 
have sprung, and are those now chiefly knoAvn under the general name of I*amis, 
respecting the branches of which so many errors have been made, which I have now 
been able to correct. The Borizi chief, with tlie consent of the rest of the tribe, 
assigned certain lands for their support, and granted one cubit’s breadth of water of 
the Ndri river, J also called Ab-i-Jibdl, or “ The Mountain Stream,” to tho Kajzaks 
for their irrigation. On those lands they built themselves dwellings, which afterwards 
became known as the village of the Kajzaks, situated about eight miles east-north- 
east from Siwi. 

This allowance of water was granted to them from the Nari river, which flows past 
Siwi on the west, and which Mir Ma’sum of Bakhar describes as being, in former 
times, so pernicious for drinking purposes. § These shares were apportioned by means 
of certain canals cut from the river on its emerging from the hills into the Siwi plain. 
As tho Kajzaks, in time, increased in numbers, they obtained an increase of tho 
share of water from the Nawwab, Mirzd Khan, presently to be referred to, son of 
Hamid|| Khdn, Borizi. Tlie Kajzaks continued for a long time loyal to their Borizi 
Icinsmen, until, at last, eight shares of the water of the Ndri river, as much as Siwi 
itself received, were assigned to them. At this time tho shares, numbering sixty-four 
in all, were thus apportioned : — To the town of Siwi, eight shares, and the water 
remaining in the bed of the river after the distribution of the other shares, for the 
irrigation of its gardens ; to the village of Gdlu, seven miles north of Siwi, six shares ; 
the village of the Marghozdnis,*|i tho descendants of another of Parnaey s sons, three 
miles east-south-east of Siwi, three shares ; to the village of B^uark,** about four miles 
north-east of the town, eight shares ; to the village of the Lawarni8,tt the descendants 


** considerable portion of it. Baktiar [ Baklit-ydr, perhaps], the late Sibi Burozai Chief, rendered considerable^ 
^ service in giving information to tiic Sind officers, and yrixa held in high repute in these districts/’ 

He also has Barozais and Bannis ” continually, as if they were tot^ly distinct tribes. 

* MacGregor, in Part I. of bis ** Central Asia,” has been led into a great error by his authority, Davidson, 
respecting these Parnis. Under the heading of Khojak,” he has, “ A tribe of Pathans, an offshoot of the 
^ Kdkars of Mekhtur; they are a largo and powerful r/ern, and are usually at enmity with the Barusais [aa 
^ he spells Borizi]. Thev are said to number from 800 to 900 fighting men [not a laige or very powerful 
tribe to judge fj’om this], and own one fort [a fortified village rather], which contains 300 fighting 
See page 638, and note *. 

Masson turns not only tho Kajzak Paniis into a Baloch ” iribef but also the Silanchi branch of the Ndghar 
tribe of Afgh&tis ! He says, “ In the Afgh&n district of Siwi, to the north-east of D&dar, are the Baloch tribes 
of Khadjak and Shil&nchi.” In the same page he calls the Parnis, ** Pidii Afghans, with a castle or fort of 
the same name,” and a village called “ Sanghln.” 

t Also written Zawura’h, but the above is the most correct form. It appears in the latest maps Jawur/^ 
and according to Mr. Duke and tl^p “ P^shin Gazetteer,” it is Zawar, Tho Pus’hto word above correeily 
describes its features, h^nce the name. There is nothing Hindoo ” in it. 

J Nfira, in Sanskrit and Hinoi means a tape, band, etc., and Ndri, an artery, and the like, also a snake. 
See page 681. 

M:iHson makes this river rise in the hills near Toba, north of Sh&ll, it flows through the Kh&k& [he refetti 
^ to Kakiif] district of Borah, and then into the Afghan di.*>trict of Siwi, from which it enters the plain of 
“ Knch (hiiidava to tho east of Dadur.” What he refers to is merfly one of its tributaries. 

^ Sec page 21. 

{| 'I'lierc IS a liUlc doubt as to the absolute correctness of this name, but it is certainly not ** 

Mr. l)\iki‘’H tree of the “ Barozais.” 

% liieorreetly spelt Mnrgazani*' in the Survey Map. 

“ Katvk** of the betVu-e-inentioued n»ap, “ Kuruk ” in Mr. Dj^eV, and ifaf 4 ” of others. 
it“ I^nini ” in the Survey Map, and “ Lorain ” ia that appended. t. Mr. Duke’. “ Keport.” 


Dfolnt,” M iw 
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of Lawjum, son of Paraaey, four shares ; to the village of the Kajzaka,* the descen- 
dants of Kajzak, son of Paraaey, eight shares ; to the village of the Safis, descended 
from Safaey another^ of Paraaey ’s sons (and the progenitor of the great sub-tribe of 
Sdfi, dwelling north of Jaldl-abad adjoining the Kafiristan, mentioned at page 105), 
the situation of which village I cannot trace, and bas probably disappeared with the 
few memhcrs of that branch dwcdling in Siwi itself, six shares; to the village of 
Bakhra’hjt four miles north-north-west of the town, two shares ; to the village 
ofMahmiid, which has disappeared, or its iiiime has heen changed, two shares ; and 
to that called ’Abd-ullah Khwar,J which I am unable lo identify, two shares. 

Here then we have mentioned the descendants of live of l’araa(iy’s sons, whom. X 
have previously named, located in the Siwi dara’h ; namely, Sang:i, from whom come 
the Borizis, Lawara or Lawarna<;y, Margliozanaoy, Siilaey, and .ICajzak, I)ut not the 
descendants of Bihpal, whoso village, however, does exist, and lies within a mile of 
the old fort of Siwi on the west. I’liesc, probably, are i\ot the whole of tluj branches 
still dwelling in the district, and, in all likelihood, th(;re are small communities of the 
other main branches therein as well as of the Salis. Who would liave ex|)oct(!d to 
find any portion of the Safis still dwelling in tlicir old country n hen that l)ranch has 
been separated from the ]>aront stock for some centuries, and are located north of 
Jalal-dbdd, and who, at present, outnumber all tlio otlier doscendaiils of I’arnaey put 
together ? These i'acts, however, lend to prove the correctness of tlujir histoi-y generally. 

The descendants of Miisu, ilandii. Sot, ’Umar, Shorn (from whom coino the 
Sliadizis and ’Utmanzis), and the Jzaduns, have been previously account(ul for, 
together with the main portion of the Ljiwarais ; and thus, the descendants of ’Ali, 
Marghastan, Yiisaey or Biisacy, Kasim, and Jantaey (among whom are certainly 
some of the other adopted sons besides Khatdney), remain to be traced. Some of 
these, no doubt, still remain, hut, on account of their weakness, are dwelling among 
the other branches, and who, by a little inquiry made by some one convers:int with 
their history and descent, might he traced, but the descendants of some may have died 
out. 

The other four villages named as entitled to shares of the water of the Nari, namely, 
the villages of Kauark,§ Bakhra’h, Mahmud, arfd ’Abd-ullah Khwar, were certainly 
peopled by Parais, and are still, and, in all probability, by some of these very branches 
remaining to bo traced. || 

Tlio diiierent branches of the Parni tribe, many of which, as I have hero shown, 
have been mistaken for separate and distinct tribes (as in the case of the Safis and 
Jzaddns), still continue to dwell in and about, or near by, their anciemt scats, and are 
said to number, altogether, not less than 10,000 families, for the Miisa KheJ, alone, 
are computed to amount to 5,000, ndiich, at the usual computation of five persons to a 
family, would amount to about 25,000 persons. 

All these in their manners and customs, as a matter of course, differ in no wa^ 
from the Mandu Khel, the Kakars, Ddwis, and Ndghars, and, being Pus’htuns, their 
language is the Pus’hto, and their religiou the same as that of others. 

Mr. 0. T. Duke’s statement that the Borizis “ possess no great antiquity,” has been 
already refuted, and that, “ they did not hold charge of their own district under tho 


* " Kajak” of the Surrey Map, Khadjt^t ” of Masson, and " Khwajak ” in Mr. Duke’s. Tho original is 

f “Bakro** of the maps. 

I Khwaf, in Pus’hto, signifies a watercourse, tho dry bed of a river. 

\ This was the name of a mauza^ of Hurmdz {yuL Ormuz), and of a tribe of inddels dwelling in that 
dimtion and towards Sind. 

According to the traditions of these parts, the name of this village is derived from that of the notorious tribOf 
of which those nearest the coast of Mukran and Sind, were pirates, and first gave umbrage to the ’Arabs, and 
led to their invasion of tho Hindi! kingdom of Sind. A portion of them are said to have boon dwelling in 
S’hor^wak when the Barets Afghans first began to settle there. They, expelled them, and forced them into 
Maatang and parts around, and then they, or some portion of them, retired into the district of Siwi where» 
probably, others of their race were located, and where some of their descendants still dwell ; and from them, a|id 
Iheir dwelling there, the name of this village i» supposed to have been derived. These people are the “ Kerh» 
of Elliot, who says ( Vol. 1, p. 608), “ the tribe of Kerk, Kruk, Kurk, Karak, or some name of nearly similar 
^ pronunciation.” They have been mistaken for Kurds. This would be ao excellent subject to which to appljf 
the Herodotus theories. * 

y If these last nanted villages should contain descendants of any of those named as still remaining to be 
trat^d, thp descendants of sixteen out of Pajmaey’s eighteen sous will have been accounted for. As before 
atated, two or mitre were adopted sons, but the descendants of Khatanaey were declared to be true descendants 
of Punia* y, at the pcrioil that these matters were discussed and settled in the time of the Lodi sovereigns of Dihlf, 
and in their i/arMra, respecting other biimghes of Afghan tribes, who claimed Sayyid descent, respecting which 
I shall have mote to say in another placoi . 
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“ former rulers,” and that “ they had no share in the rerenue ” which they were 
charged to collect, are refuted by the following facts. 

fn the year 1107 H. (1095-96 A.J).), “ on account of the disturhefl state of the 
“ frontic'r districts of the Multan Siibafi, throiigli the outbreaks of the Lati devotees or 
** Kalhorahs, and the (excesses of the marauding Baluch tribes, the Shah-Zddah, 
“ ^l uhaminad, Mu’izz-ud-Din, son of tlu; Prince lioyal, Shah-i-’Alarn, Bahadur, 
“ eldest sou of the Badsliah, Aurangzeb-i-’Alani-gir, was appointed Siiba.h-ddr or 
“ Na/im of llu; Multan Siibah," his fatlier, Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahiidur, having lately been 
made Subah-dar of the province of Kdbul, as previously mentioned at pao-cs 
414 and' 416. 

At this time, Siwi and its dependencies, a of thc^ Bakhar of the 

Multan Snbo/i, was ludd by tlu; chief of the Pami tribe, Mirzd Khan, the Borizi, who 
had r(M-('ived tlic title of Kawwdb from tlui ruler of Dihli. lie likewise held cliarge 
and administered the affairs of the whole of that part of Upper Sind, as at present 
constituted, forming llu^ I'rans-Indus ])ortion of the Shikdr-pur Collectorate, com- 
prising tlu! Shikdr-pur and Sakhar districts, giaiat part of the Lar-kdnah district, then 
known as Chandu-kali, tlui presfmt Frontier District, adjoining Shikdr-pur, and all tho 
tract of country lying between it and Siwi; in fact, nearly all the tract of territory 
which constitnt('(l tiu' western part of the Bakhar Sarkdr of the AEultdn Sabah* 

At this period, tlieDd’ud-putrahs, who, like the Latis or Kalhorahs, style themselves 
’Abbdsis, and are descended from the same stock, dwelt in that part of the Frontier 
District and beyond, which lies north-west of Shikdr-pur; and oIIkt chiefs and tribes, 
not Vfglidns, holding lands in the tracts mentioned, siurh as the chief, or Ildjali, as he 
is also ealhal, of Lakkhi, whoso principal place was the town of that name, situated 
betw(.‘en Sakhar and Shikdr-pur, wer<‘ under the Nawwdb, Mirzd, Khan, the Borizi 
Parni. licit was who granted a tract of land in the Lnkhhi Jangnl, nuudi against the 
wisluis of the Lakhhi chief, to Bahddur Khdn, the Dd’iid-putrah, wlnwein that 
Dd’nd-pdi rah chief fo\mded the town of Shikdr-pur, a brief account of which, and the 
origin of the name, will he found at page (!62, note f. 

On the death of tho Nawwdb, Mirzd Khdn, the exact date of Avhich is not men- 
tioned, hut itai)pears to have happened hotween tho years 1110 and 1112 11. (1098-99 
and T7<^'0-.1 A.D.), his son, Baklit-ydr Khan,f succeeded him in liis tribe and 
govaniuiumt; and ho founded the town of Bakht-ydr-pur. 

Soon after Bakht-ydr Khan’s accession to authority, Mian Ydr Muhammad, the 
Lati, or Kalhorah, an account of whom and whose tribe has been already given at 
page 017, thinking tluj time favourable for oncroaebing, possessed himself of the 
Chandu-kah district and the town of Lar-kanah, which was then held by Malik Allah 
Bakhsh, Bakht-ydr Khan’s brother. On this, the latter, as in duty hound, appealed 
to his superior, tho Subah-ddr of tho Multiln provimsa, the Prince, Muhammad, 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, who signified his intention of moving against the aggressor in 
person. 

There appears to have been a tiomhination on foot, at this time, to entangle Bakht- 
ydr Khdn with the Si'ihah-ddr ; for it is well known tliat the Da’ud-putrah chief had, 
and, in all pi’obability, Midu Ydr Muhammad, tlic Lati, also had, a hand in it. The 
former found Bakht-yiir Khdn a great obstacle in the way of his own aggrandiso- 
- ment ; and it must not be forgotten ndiat was the state of tho Mughal empire in India 
at this period. The Badshd,h, whose long reign Avsis now drawing towards its close, 
and whose death had been for some time expected, had, for years past, continued to 
reside in the southernmost part of his dominions, engaged in the reduction of the 
Marhatahs and other rebels, while his authority at tho other exti’cmity of his empire 
became proportiouably relaxed from want of proper attention. 

Bakht-yar Khdn appears to have been a somewhat timid ruler, and one afraid of 
responsibility, one of tho greatest misfortunes that can assail a man in such a situation. 
He may have had reasons of his own for not desiring the presence of a Prince of the 
blood, with all his hungry Tollowers, in the districts under his charge, hut there is 


* It' the (loeuments in the po85C88ioM of the Borizis should bo examined by a competent persoiii I believe 
they would couiirin everything that 1 have stated here. 

I Because his t'utherV name was Mirzd Khdii, the word Mirzd been mistaken by some English writers 
for his fif/c, the fact of that being Nawwah they are unaware of ; and they have ac^cordingly dubl^ed the son^ 
Bakht-ydr, Mirza Baktawar Khdn,” not seeing the absurdity, and also the impossibility, of a B|imi Afghda 
bein*; styled by the title of Mirzd. 

Tho (razottecr of Sind has 'SMirza Baktawar Khan, son of ^ Mirza Panniy*^ thus misf4iking the name ef^ 
his tribe for bis proper name, and his proper name for the title of Mind, which has been also given to hie 
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little doubt that he was also secretly urged by others, for the sake of theii* own 
interests, to prevent the Prince, by all possible means, from carrying out his intention, 
and even to resist hiip if necessary, promising him aid in so doing, lie endeavoured 
to dissuade the Prince against coming, by assxiring him that he was ([uitc able to deal 
with the Lati encroachments Avitbout troubling him, and, almost, bad recourse to 
entreaty. This strange behaviour, magnified and distorted by the very num who had 
urged him thus to act, no doubt, made tbc Prince suspicious; and he had had 
experience already Avith rebels on his borders. 

The annals of the Ud’iid-piitrahs plainly state, that Bahadur Klian, tbc chief of 
that tribe, having died soon after founding Shikai*-piir, bis son and suc(!essor, ]\lubarak 
Khdn, found that Bakht-ydr Khdn was not favom*ably inclined towards him ; but the 
truth is, that he was an obstacle in the Avay of lilubarak Khan’s aggrandisement. 
The latter abandoned Shikar-pur, and Avent and shut himself up in a fort which ho 
had founded in the district or tract of country pc'opled by tbc Path tribe. On his 
departure, it is said, Bakht-ydr Khan occupied Sbikdr-pur. In another place in the 
same annals it is stated, that Mubdrak Khdn Avciit off to Multjin Avitli the avowed 


purpose of inciting the Prince Subah-dar against the Borizi chief and ruler of these 
parts, whom he found to be such an obstacle in his path. About tin's time, Ghdzi, 
the Dtidd-i Baliieh chief of the Dcra’h of Ghdzi Khdn, became disaffected, upon Avhich 
the Prince marched against him ; and, after some considerable etlbi't, succeeded in 


inflicting upon him and his supporters a complete overthroAV, as already related at 
page 621. In this affair the Dd’ud-putrah chief was present, Avith the contingent of 
his tribe, along with other feudatories, and rendered, so they say, cflicient scTvice.* 

Having, by this means, succeeded in gaining the confidence of the young Prince, 
Mubdrak Khdn continued, at every opportunity, to poison his mind, and incite him 
against Bakht-ydr Khdn, the Borizi chief, as a rtibel not to be trusted, tbc main object 
being to get him removed, at least, from the charge of the territory in which the 
Hd’dd-putrah tribe dwelt. 

It was at this juncture that Bakht-ydr Khdn fell into the snare prepared for him, by 
entreating the Prince not to troAible himself by coming in person to aid him, as he 
was now quite able to deal with the parties complained of. This, the AA'ily Dd’iid- 
ptitrah asserted, only proved what he had previously urged against his enemy ; and ho 
succeeded in working upon the mind of the Prince to that degree, that ho accepted 
the Dd’dd-pdtrah’s offer to conduct a party of the Prince’s troops, and seize 
Bakht-ydr Khdn and bring him to the Sdbah-ddr’s presence. He, accordingly, set out, 
accompanied by a body of the Prince’s troops, and reinforced by his own tribe ; and 
conducting them with great celerity, by an unusual route, and with the utmost 
secrecy, he suddenly appeared before Shikdr-pur, in which Bakht-ydr Khdn then was, 
and who was totally unaware of their movements. 

Unacquainted with their object, and, perhaps, thinking it was only a movement on 
the part of the Hd’ud-pdtrah tribe, he issued from the town to confront this force, and 
with the object of opposing them if their appearance was with any hostile intent. The 
other party succeedecl in bringing about a fight, the issue of which was for some time 
doubtful, when Bakht-ydr Khdn, who had thus, unAvittingly, been entrapped into 
opposing the Sdbah-ddr’s forces, was killed by one of the Khdns of the opposing party, 
upon which his followers gave up their efforts and fled. 

The corpse of the unfortunate Bakht-ydr Khdn was, by command of the Prince, 
Muhammad, Mu’izz-ud-Bin (afterwards Jahdn-ddr Shdb, Bddsbdh of the Dihlf 


kingdom for a short time), divided into four parts, one of which W 4 S hung over the 

g ateway of each of the four places which bad been under his charge, namely, 
hikdr-pdr, Bakhar, Khdn-pdr,t and Bakht-ydr-pdr, which latter place he hud himself 
founded. The Hd’ud-pdtrah, Mubdrak Kh^, “ for his services,” was permitted to 
le-ocoupy Shikdr-pdr, to which was added *' a free grant of the towns of Kbdn-pdr 
•* and Bakht-ydr-pdr, and their dependent villages.” Such is the 1)d’dd-pdtrah 
account ; and, according to their own statement, the custddy of the fortress of Bakhar 
was entrusted to their cWf, but this I am very much inclined to doubt the correctness 
of. The dates of these occurrences are not given. 


* The final overthrow inflicted on GhdzC ^h&n, Dud4-i, by the Prince, took place at a later period, apptft'entlj, 
some time in 1116 H. (I7C4-5 A.D.) ; since I find the following record in the Ma’dsir-i-’Alaui-giri, under the 
events of the year 1117 H. (1706-6 A.D.), the 49th of the reign, and about a year and half preceding the 
death of th» B&iish&h. It is to the efiTect, that, “ on the 24lh of Rabi’-ul-Akbir — the fourth month — a dress of 


** honour, an elephant, and a horse, with gohl saddle and appointments, were sent to the Prince by tho K&dshib, 
^ fer hifl victory over Malik Ghisi, the DfidAL” See also page 621. 

f There is, or was a few years since, aafimt still remaining at Kban-pfir which was also built by the 
Havrwfib, Bakbt-yir IQifiii, the fioyisi. This Khin-pfir is situated a littlo to the north of bhik4r-pt!ir. 
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According to the histories of the reign of Aiirang-zeb-i-’Alam-gir Bddsbdh, this 
attack on Bakht-ynr Khsin, Borizi, and his death, happened in the year 1113 H. 

(] 701-2 A.T).),* the 45th of the reign ; for, on the 1st of Muharram — th« first month 

1114 H. (May Kitli, 3702 A.D.), it is stated, that, on that date, “a farmdn of con- 
** gratulation was despatched to the Prince, who, at this time, had been made 8dbah-ddr 
of* 'Jliatliah as well as of Multan, together Avith a dross of honour, and a jewelled 
dagg('r, for his servicjes in rooting out the rebel Bakht-ydr.” 

Not v('ry long after, hostility arose between the Midn, Nur Muhammad, the Latl or 
Kalliorah, and the l)iiVid-])utrah chief ; and the Bddshah, Aurang-zeb i-’Alam-gir, 
having died on the 28lh of Zi-Ka’dah, 1118 11. (towards the end of February, 1707 
A.I).), after filty-one years’ reign, the Prince, Muliarnmad, Mu’izz-ud-Din, was recalled 
from Mull an, which Avas left Avithout a Siihah-dar for some time aftorw^ards. Ho was 
summoned by his father, 8hah-i-’Alam, Bahadur Shah, avIio had noAV succeeded to the 
throne, and Avas oji his Avay from Pes’hawar to Dihli ; and the Prince joined him at 
Labor early in 1119 II'. (1707 A.D.).t 

(lr(>at disorders arose in India consequent on a disputed succession, which was 
renewed with greater violence than ever after the death of Shah-i-’Alam, Bahddur 
Shah, in the first month of 1123 II. (February, 1711 A.D.), wdio Avas, after much 
fighting, succeeded by Muhammad, Mu’izz-ud-DIn, entitled Jahiln-ddr Shdh, AA'ho has 
been mentioned as Sui)ah-dar of Multan and Thathah, to be liims(;lf dethroned and put 
to death in the folhnving year. These distractions in the empire naturally tended to 
still further weaken the aln'ady tottering authority of the Mughal sovereigns in the 
frontier j)rovinces, including Sind and the p.arts adjacent, and gaAuj that opportunity to 
thedisaliia-ted and tin? ambitious Avhichthey had long been seeking. As, hoAA'cver, the 
Panii Afghans Avere not parti(!ularly concerned, I need only refer to the account given 
at i)age 017, of the rise of the Latis or Kalhorahs, and Avill mei’cly mention here that 
the Mian, Yar Muhammad, the head of the Latis or Kalhorahs, expelled the Dd’dd- 
pfitrahs from Shikar-pur once more. 

A new poAA'cw had in the meantime arisen in the Avest. The Ghalzi tribe of Afglulns 
and their confederate tribes had poss(‘ssed themselves of Kandahdr and its territories 
in 1120 II.J (l708-t) A,J).) ; and the sway of the Ghalzi ruler was acknowledged by 
nearly all the Afghan trij)es, except the Al)dali8, their rivals. They soon after 
possessed themsolv(;s of tin; Persian kingdom, but AA'cre finally driven out through the 
exertions of Thamasib Kuli Khan, the Alshar Turk-man (avIio subsequently usurped the 
Persian throne, taking the title of Nsidir Shah), who overthrew the Ghalzi poAver in 
Persia, and also expelled them from Kandahdr. The inv’asion of Hindustsln by Nddir 
Shah, which resulted in the cession, by the Mughal sovereign of the Dihli empire, of 
all the territories poss(‘ssed or under his sway, nominal only in many cases, west of the 
Indus as it then llowed, .and all Sind Avest of the Sankrah Nalah or Hakrd. 

By this trcaty§ SiAvi and its dependencies, as well as Sind, became part of the 
Persijin empire, and the former again became part of the province of Kandahdr, as it 
had been up to the period of Muzaffar llusain Mirzd betraying it to Akbar Bddshdh. 
Nadir Shah, Avhcji he came into Sind || to settle the affairs of that country shortly .after, 
restored Shikar-pdr, and such tracts as they had formerly hold, to the Dd’^d-pfitrahs, 
and added something thereto, but the whole of w'hich they were destined again to lose 
for good. 

On the death of Nadir Shah a few years after, another Afghdn dynasty arose, that 
of the Abddlis or Durrduis ; and the SIwI district and Parni tribe passed under the 
swoiy of the Durrani ruler, lienee they are styled Durrdnis, not as belonging to the 
tribe of that name, but as subjects of the Durrdni empire. 

After the time of the Nawwdb, Mirza Khdn, BoHzi, and the unfortunate end of his 
son and successor, Bakht-ydr Khdn, when Siwi fell into the hands of the Latis or 
Kalhorahs, and was administered by a Wakil or Deputy of theirs, the power of thO 
Borizi section of tin* Parnis began rapidly to decline, Avhilc that of the Kajzaks pro- 
portionably increased, until,''in the time of Ahmad Shdh, Abddll, the Shdh Durr-i« 
Durrun, Mahmud Khdn, Bonzi, lather of Habib Khdn, had to proceed to the Bdd$hdh*i 
presence, to comjdain of the conduct of Ismd’il Khdn, the founder and head of thh 
Sangdn branch, and ’Isd Khdn, his son, Avho had been treated by him in a friendly*" 
: — 

Tlic year 1113 II. oonimenctMl on the 27th May (old atyle), 1701 A.D. 
t The year 1119 II. corutnenced on the 2^ni March (old style), 1707 A.D. t 

j The year 1120 II. ** 0^:1111 on the 1 1th March, 1708 A.D. 

^ TIu! treaty is date I 2^>th Safar, 1162 II. (May, 1739 A.D ), and the words arCi tho Sankrill 

♦*lS’alah to the extremity ol the »siiid-Sagar, which unites with th^ great ocean.’* 

II From Kabul by the Ban^'us'h route to Banud, and down the Dera*li*j&t into Sind. ; X. 
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the revenue thereof, to tluMii jointly. Fu tin's doeuinent the Pnrnis an; likewise called 
Durraius, that is to say, (luiy were included ainonij the AJ'i-luiii tribt's under the 
authority of that jjoveriinu'nt, thus distiui'uishiiiL’’ llioiu from tlie iiuh^pendent tribes 
of the Afghanistan, most of whom continue indejM'mhmt to this day.f 

Suhsequeutly, howmer, on iMalnmid Khan, llorizv, calling ui)o*n the Kajzaks for 
their share of the revenue dues, tlu'y slew him. Ilahil) Khan, his .son, could do 
nothing; and to crown all, the Kaj/.alcs cut olV tin; "tiiwi share of water, and a|)i)ro- 
priated it to their own use, in eoiusecimmee of which, llahih Khan had aclually to 
abandon it, and live at Kauark, four miles away. ll(! aftcn-wards fidl iiMo their hands, 
and they put him to death likewise. Ills brother, Sa’d-ullah Khan, and llakht-ydr 
Khan, Shukr Khan, and jMisri Khan, sons of llahih, lied to Kandahar. After a 
time, SaM-ullah was dirc’cted to return to Siwi and i!ollc«-t the n'vtmue as his fathers 
had done for gt'uerations, hut no real help was givcii him:i; hy the Durrani Govern- 
ment. The Kajzaks managed to pc'rsuade him that tlu'y had not been tla.^ eausi? of 
his hrolher’s death, permitted hiin to collect a .small portion of the revenue due to 
the State, hut suhseqiumtly kilh'd him also for demanding the whole amount due. 
This appears to havii happ(‘ned in llTo 11. (17(51 A.D,); for, in this yt'ar, llakht-yar, 
who, with his brothers, had th*d to Jiahri after their unele, SaM-idlah, was killed, a))plied 
to Ahmad Shah for a fresh order respecting tlu' e-\emplii)n of the Darni j.rih(5 from 
forced labour and taxers, 'flu's was a<'eeded to, :ind an order lo (his elVeet was issued 
hearing date 7th of I’ahi’-ul-Awwal, 117r» 11. (cjul of (Jetuher, 17(51 A.D ). No goiMl 
result appears to have followed this; for, after I luy, tin; brothers, had remained at 
Lahid for some y(\‘ir.s, under the jjroleetion of tlu^ JJiimki llaliiehis, and were reduced 
to c.vtreme pov<.‘rty, they w('re, at last, (‘ompellcil to throw I hemsehu’s on the nua-ey 
of th(^ Kajzaks, t(j enable them to obtain evem a hare suhsistenee, to the gn^at 
gratification of those ingrates, who saw the heads of the 15ori/,i elan and of the I'arni 
tribe, once their <*hiefs and rulers, and the Inweditary governors of Siwi and its de- 
p(indeii(n'(is, standing as suppliants at their doors. 'I'luj sons of .llahih W('r(5 permitted 
to dwell ill Siwi Cor a year or two, after whieh they were sent to Kauark, vvliere they 
afterwards continued to dwell. 

About tlie tim<5 of Shah Shnja’-ul-]\lulk’s dethronement hy the .Darakzis, shortly 
after Elphinstone’s mission rtdurned from .l*o.s’li:i.war, tin*. Kajzaks, whose head at that 
time was Mir Khan, began to treat otlier hranelies of their i’arni kinsmen as they 
had trc<‘itcd the llorizis. They attacked the village of tlui .Marglutzanis, wliieli was 
pillaged and destroyed, and the remainder of that hraneh had to s(;ek ndnge in the 
village of the Dilipals, where tlujy eontiuued t<» dwc‘.ll.§ In this alfair, however, Mir 
Khan Mas killed. After this feat, the Kajzaks considered t hemselvc^s without rivals 


* The other (loi)en<lf;n<:ie.s are. inciitioiKHl at page 627. 

t The reason for this Mr. Diiko cannot mako out. Mujfir (now, O»lonol, Sii* R.) SaFulcinan, K.C.S.I,, the 
Agont to the Govcrnor-GoncrJil in R!ilin;hist.;iii, (losrribps the Parnis, Avilli rcrcroru*** <d these satifuls^ as “a 
tribal section of great J}\wi\m f ami ft/ ^ while liis Assistant, Mr. O. Dnkt*, en the contrary, says, 
the Pariiiis are not Diiranis and do not eonsidtT themselves sucdi,” and that “ Aliin.'id Shah probably con- 
« sidored it expedient to bestow his title on as many tribes as possibh*,” etc., etc. ; yid, at page 167, 
paragraph 31, of the same “Iteport,'* he calls the ‘‘ Ltenis *' — the Lftwilrni Rani is — “ a Darani trV^e ’* I 

Both are wrong. The Shiih, in tlie sanatls in question, mendy ri‘fi‘rs to tiil)es, or [lorlions of ti-ihes, who 
were subject to tlie Durrani government. This is plainly shown in tin; second sanad quoted, in whieh that 
portion of tho Parnis sulqect to his government, tliat is, in »Siwi ami its dependencies, are referriid to (not the 
Musa Khcls ami others who were not) as “ Durrani Parnis.” 

J Ahmad Shah, when these events occurred, was absent in Hindustan, fighting against tlie Marlnqahs. 
The battle of Panipat, and destruction of their host, took place on the 7th of January, 1761 ; and the monarch 
only returned to Kabul in the spring of that year. About the time the order suhsetpieritly mentioned was 
issued, was just before he had again to cross the Indus into India to pqt down tini Sikhs, at which time he 
expelled thorn from the plain country. Kandahilr, too, of whicli Siwi was then a depondem!y, was not tranquil, 
and in the year following he had to quell an insurrection there. This account^ for the state of Siwi atfaira,. 
and why the Bofizis received no help. / 

§ A grandson of this Sa’d-ulhih Klidn, 'Umar Khfin by name, was lately, and probably \h still, a Jama’-ddr^ 
of BalAch Guides,” so called, because they are nearly all Afghans, like the so-called “ Belooch ” regimynts of 
the Bombay army. This is done to flatter them perhaps, in giving them a narm* hateful to all Afghans. 

Eastwick says in Dry Leaves from Young Kgypt,” page 78 : — “On the 12th October a body of horse, 
** called the Biluch corps, arrived with their commander, Lieutenant Amiel. On tho principle of Incus a non 
<< lucendOy ^ef^e men were called tho Biidch corps, they being Afghans, without one Biluch among them /” 
Four sons of Shukr Kh&u are still living, 1 believe., one of whom, Mul^ummad by name, is the present 
$af>-ddr or head of the clan, and three others, two of whom have sons. There are also two sons and a grandson 
of Bakbt-ydr Kh&n alive, and three sons If Mifri Khdn, one of whom, Sar-buland Kh&n, claims the right 
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in this part, and it became a proud boast among them, which passed aWost into a 
proverb in the parts around, that, “ Although the Kdkars may coquet in the hill 
“ tracts, the Kajzaks lord it in the plains.”* ^ 

■While any member of the family of the Sadozis possessed even a shadow of authority 
in the Afghdn state, although Siwi and its district had long lain at his mercy, the 
Brauhi chief of Kalat-i-Nicharah respected his suzerain’s dominions, but, during the 
struggles for power, after the downfall of the Sadozis, between Dost Muhammad 
Khdn, Bdrakzi, and his broth(;rs, in the year 1828, that notorious intriguer and deserter, 
Haii Khan, the Taraghari Kakar (whose original name was Taj Muhammad, and 
whose branch of the Kakar tribe dwelt in Tobah and parts adjoining), being then 
nominally on the side of Dost Muhammad Khan (but was ready to join whichever of 
the brothers turned out to be the strongest or most successful), considered himself 
governor of the parts (!astwards, and he seized that opportunity to attack Siwi, which 
he sacked and set fire to. From that time, both the fort and the town wore deserted, 
but the fort, even in its decayed condition, was a place of considerable strength. 

At this period the Borizis were du'cdling in Kauark, and the town of their rivals, 
the Kajzaks, wa.s considered and became the elu(;f town of the district, and the feud 
between the two branches continued as inveterate as before. 

At the outbreak of the first Afghan war in 1839, Mi?ri Khdn, the head of the 
Borfzis, and by descent, chief of the Parni tribe, who must have at that time been well 
up in years, and then residing at Kauark, tendered his services to his sovcjreign, the Shah, 
Shuja’-ul-Mulk, and he was taken into British pay along with a body of horsemen, 
his kinsmen and followers, and they formed part of wliat the authorities styled the 
** Baluch Levy,” because they were all Afghans. This was the first occasion in which 
we came into contact with any of the Parni tribe. 

Early in March, 1841, Mr, Boss Bell, then Political Agent in Upper Sind, called 
upon the inhabitants of the Siwi district, as well as others, and inclmling the Kajzaks, 
to pay up the aiTears of revenue due by them to their sovereign’s treasury, and one of 
his Assistants was despatched for the purpose of collecting the money, accompanied 
by a small detachment of troops, and Misrl Khdn, the Borizi, accompanied them. 
“Whether the hostility existing between the Borizis and the Kajzaks, and the base 
treatment of the former by the latter, were known to the Politicals is very doubtful, 
but, of course, the Borizi chief, as might have been expected, was only too glad to 
have a chance of settling old scores with the ingrate Kajzaks. The upshot was, after 
the Kajzaks, as it has been said, had been at first inclined to pay up, they now refused 
to do so, and being able to muster 700 fighting men, they defied the authorities. A 
force was asked for by the Political Agent to coerce thcm.f 


to llie «ar-r/ar-ship. Misi i Khan, during the first Afghan campaign, served in the Baluch Levy,” so 
called. 

Of the Sang or Sangdn branch, there were living, very lately, two grandsons of 'Isa Khan, mentioned in 
A^mad Shah’s order, and three great grandsons, one of whom, Muhammad Khan, was lately serving as 
Dafa’-dar of Postal i lor semen. 

• The Kajzak and other branches of the I’arnts here mentioned, although dwelling close to the township of 
that name, arc never once ref(?rred to by Mr. Duke throughout his voluminous ‘•Report”; not even by name* 
See note page 632. 

I The particulars of this affair do not appear in the histories of “ The War in Afghanistan,” nor in the 
Histories of Afghanistan from the Karliest 'rimes,” and very little appears to Lave been known about it. 
Eastwick, who was a Political, and an Assistant to Mr. Ross Bell at the time, says, in his “ Dry Leaves from 
Toung 1^'gypt,” that, *• To such a height was this absurd notion of the pusillanimity of our enemies carried, 
that when the General, whom good fortune more than skill had carried triumphantly to Kdbul, returned 
through Sindh, his first act was to denude the force stationed there of throe fifths of its officers. Not a 
single engineer was left in the whole country of Upper Sindh.” 

Major John Jacob, C.B., in a •• Report” to the Goveriiincnt of Bombay on the “States and Tribes of Upper 
Sind,” when in command of the Upper Sind Frontier, refers to this affair. He says 

“ The officer was accompanied by a detachment of British troops of all arms; but the business was mis* 
managed, and much mischief thereby was produced. The Kujjuks [Kajzaks] had at first not the least 
intention of resisting ; every thing remained as usual in their town, and the sepoys of the British detachment 
were freely admitted into the place, going to and fro, and making purchases in the bazar of the town, <&c. 

“ Oil the second day, however, after the arrival of the British force, the Kujjuks were excited to resistance, 
chiefly by the insults of Misree Khan Barozhee [Misri Khan, Bofizi, above mentioned]. They refused to 
pay the tribute demanded, and their town was attacked by the British troops. There were no gates to the 
town [Captain J. M. B. Neill, of Her Majesty’s 40th Regiment, who was present with the reinforcement 
says differently, as I shall presently show], and the place was otherwise not well adapted for defence, but 
owing to strange misconduct, and to the accident of the commanding officer being killed, the troops were 
unsuccessful. 

“ On the next day largi^ reinforcements arrived with General Brooks [this is incorrect, heavy raia prevented ^ 
the troops from reaching it until the 21th March], but the town had been completely deserted by the Kujjuks ' 
during the previous night. 

“Tlie place was taken possession of, plu.ndcred, burnt, and destroyed; the walls of the buildings being, 
Revelled with the ground by order of General Brooks. 
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At this timo, there a British force of some 0,000 men encamped at and aroun^^ 
Bhag Nan, hut, despising tlic enemy as usual, a small force of ahont one tenth of 
that numher^ fihoiit 000 men in all, ineluding appar(>ntly a d('taehnient of Jiorso 
artillery, Avas dospatfchcd against the Kajzak town, uikKm* tlu* eommaiid of Colonel 
Wilson of the Bombay Cavalry. The Kajzaks, nothing daunted at the apjiroaeh of 
the troops, refnscMl the tenns ofTered tliein, and an atfaek was det(M*mine(l upon. The 
Kajzaks threw opcm the ga((5 of their walknl town, but whieh walls had ralhm down 
in si^A'eral places, and defi'iided llunnscdves bravely, eulting (h)wn all who al tempted 
to enter. Twice our trof)ps. w(‘re driven I)aek/au(l the n*sult was a. very sm'ioiis 
repulse, and the loss of lilty-tliret* men killed and vvomi(l<vI, and four ollleers ; wliilc 
the dc'fendants lost torty-live hkmi killed, besides lliree of tlieir head-nuMi, and iiinoty- 
thn'o men and tlir('e ehiefs Avounrh^d. 

IMio small lor(!e llius l)ea(eii oil had to eoiit(‘nt itsidT with (dosely iirvi'sting the 
place, as tluw imagimai, until nanronaanents slunihl arrive* IVom Bliag*. Now, a 
European and aNalivi* regiineni , and a whole* Irooj) ol* liorsi* ar{ilh*ry, weae* de'spatedied 
in hoi haste', hut the> edenu^iils pn.-venteal their sp(*eel\ arrival ; aiul hy (he*, (inie^ the 
tre)e)[)s la'ae'heel lhe> Kajzalv town limy Pound tlial il hail Ixaai i*vaen:iieil hy i(s hravo 
delenelers, anel Avas then in the possession of (lie <l(‘i aelimeail, whieh h(‘lore had un- 
siiece'ssfully assaiiKed it. ^J^he ile(enia*s oF tin* plae*t‘ \\e‘re hlo'.vn iij) and eh'molished, 
the places itsedl: giva'ii up to plunde*!*, and (he* euHivaiioii around laid waste*. 

Alte'r the inslallal ie)u oP Al iiliarnvnad .\asir Khan, l>r:iiihi, son ed' Mihral) Klnin, 
kilhal at tin- storming ol Kalal-i-N leharali in (he* w inlea* eiT 1^11^ ra(aile*naiil-(o)le)Ucl 
II. L. Slaey, C.B., e)!* llie [{(‘iigal Army, aeaaniijianie^d the* young eliii*!’ to liahia, he 
heang (he'u making a tour e)!* Jiis territory. At this lime*, Har-khurihir Khan, brother 

1jij( tliCM* |ir(UM*c<iino’s wcj'C (li^iip|»r(«\ cd uT l>y (Ik* (»ov<*rmiirnl, ed* hidin, iiml llu^ Knjjiiks w(.*re.* ur\l ve.^sii* 
n-insiijlcd, .-iinl Uiimt (own avjis ix'hnilt. ^ 

*M"roni Xovcinlu'i- iSll to Si’plonilM'r 1SI2, nn Ass’hdaul Polilii'a! Agriil rcsidiMl ;»(, So( lur [Slwi or 
AVlu-n lln* l^ri1i^h troops woro wil n<iiM\vii I’nuii Algliaiiislati, and liiially ovarnat*'d Kulrlior in tlies 

elisirirt of Se edac W'as lilvm ovor Uy it.o lUilisli aiilliorilii s lo the Kliaii of Khnlal [ Kal;li J ; !>iif Uio lallor iliei 
ne>l po.-scssiori, ami lias not ."inco Uumi op<*iily ass<M’(<*d any right lo (Im forrilory. 'Dir pi-opio I limircldrtli 
liilvo psiid allt'giaiHu* to tlu^ Sirdars of Kandahar.’* 

Captain »I. M. l». Ni iM, pivvioiisly n h^rroil to, s:iy<, n‘spo<‘ting (his w'rotrhotlly inanayod alViiir, that, — 

‘*'L’ho arlilloi'y, anoordingly, wore plaoial in juisilion noar tin* Idrl, and an al!rni[)l was nnidi* to hrra«*li ; but 
the* guns making litlln or no iiiipre^ssion on (he mud walls, it w'as dotrrinini'd (o lake th(‘. plan- hy as.siult. At 
this tiino (’oloiad Wilson, wIkmi with the guns, w'as srvendy w-onnd<-<| hy a inatehloek hall, and w^as lakon oflT 
tlio Hold [hi* died a W(‘i*k atti'r]. A stoi’iiiiiig party w as rorinod, and an eHort mado lo vM'vy t/nfv. ; (hiii 
was, Iiow'oviT, nnsuccrsslnl, .‘ind our troo])s won* drivon hack with severo loss, d’la ir leader, Ini-ntcmint 
Franklin, 2nd (inaiadicrs, was killed, a.n<l Lieutenant Iv. Shaw, ol' the Commissariat Di'parlnient, who luid 
volunteered his service's, was severely wujuneled. 

‘* Aiiolher essay was lieliTniined on, ami Lieutenant Creed of the I Torsi? Artillery, w ith Ihirly \ ()liinti;or» 
from among the men of liis troop, led this second attiiek [av/// thvlv injhi drafftnm su'ort/s, in^le.-nl of hi-irig 
.siil>|died w’itli musket and hnyomrtj. (Jallantly the Kuropeans rushed to the onset, eairving all hefore them, 
and ^^luinw]! jtossassiiiii of thr f/atc, I’he hesieged, however, seeing (hat the assault was not sofiftor/rff^ returiied 
to the ebarge, and overwlielming tlie troo]>s with their siijierior nnnihers, drove them from tlie I’oi t [it was a 
walled low'n], with the loss of the inlri*pid Creial, and ten of his galhmt followers." 

Nrwvs of tile disasti*!* ivaelied Cieneral Hrooks at Mangal k;i S’hahr al)oiit oni.^ p.m. on the 21st AL-'F-eli, and 
orders w'ere immeiliately issued fur the troop of l>onihay Horse Artiil»-ry iimiin- (..’aplain d. Ijei son, Her Majesty’s 
4()th Foot, and the 21st Ih.mhay Native Infantry, to niarelF that evening for Siwi, distant tiirty mile>. Tlioy 
started ahont four p.iii. 'riie infantry did not reach Mitri until sevinal hours after tin; (ieiieral, who pushed 
on Avith the artillery. A second des]»aleh from Siwi avjis recteived there, to tin* elleet that the enemy had the 
previous night escaped to the liills, and tlu* (»enc?ral pushed on to Siwi witli the artillery that same night, with 
directions for the infantry to follow in the morning. On (he in<»riiing of the 22nd ATarch ahont four p.na. 
Urigadier Valiant, Avitli the iid'antry, resumed their mareh. Ahont eight they (.-neoiinfered a fearful storm 
attended by torrents of rain. The guide was .so paraly.sed that he deelaii-.d he could not timl his way (ill day* 
light, so thn troops had to .stay where they wen?. “ The greater j>ortion of the brigaile," says (’aptain Neill, 
were .standing u)) to tlieir knees in water, with their Liet well iNi.sed in six: or eight ine.he.s of most teiiaciouB 
mud. Continuing our >valk, about six o'chx’k a.m. of the 2-11 li Ala re h, we made (Ik* he.st of our way to 
Seebcc, struggling as if tlirough a riv( r nearly the wdioU; way. I’ln*. ground pointed out (o us for eneaiuping-— > 

th(‘ only available piece in the ayIioIc neighbourhood — was a perfee.t lake Many ol'onr lentH did 

not come up that Jay, and .several never reached Seebee at all.” Alaiiy of the camels sli|)ped with tlioir 
loads, fell, and in many c:iscs split up. TJio loss of camels in (hat nigld’s marcli wa.s Ix^lweeii tlirce and four 
hundred ! 

The so-called “fort” was a walled town of an oblong f(»rin, and once had hec ii Mirn>uridi*<l by a vlitch, and 
in several place.s there were practical breaches in the walls. In one j)Iaee tliero was a la‘ge tree growing 
out of the wall, Avhich would have greatly helped nn attacking |»arty to gain ailinis.si(>n, but tlicre wjw no 
tbouglit, apparently, of reconnoitering th(! place, and the eornmumler who ilirected the operation.s went out of 
his way to attack the .stronge.st part, and his men W(jre hurled at the gateway, while Neill .says /ii* saw an 
oirieer ride over one of the ruined parts of the wall 1 A small tower on the rigid, and within a few paces of 
.the wall, completely commaiuled the front of the place and the gateway on which the Jittaeka were made, but 
no attem]^ was made to occupy it. Tlie gateway was perfectly otFcn, and led .stmighl up a short narrow street 
terminating in an open place or square, but, on the right and left of the gateway wen? long, narrow lanea 
''running parallel to the wall, and commanded by the said tower. Jt was by rushing down these side lanes on* 
the danks of the attacking party that the ifajzaks succeeded in repulsing both attacks. 
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of Ghafiir Khdn, the Panlzi Kdkar, Path Khdn, son of A’zlra Khdn, thfe then chief 
of Sdngan, Jind ’Isil Khdn* of Manddlii, both Borizi Paniis, together with the Silhib- 
Zddali, Ilahmat-ullah, presented themselves in his camp, and “refreshments were 
“ forwarded to them, and a respectable agent sent to make the usual inquiries after 
“ their welfare.” This, and the taking of Misri Khdn into our pay, clearly shows 
that the Borizis wore still considered to be the ruling family, and the head of tho 
Parni tribe of Siwi and its then dependencies. We had a Political Agent at Siwi at 
this very time, Captain Prcnch.f but of tho events in connection with it little in- 
formation is available. It would be interesting to trace the subject from the 
commencement, from the establishment of a Political Agent, up to the close of tho 
first Afghan war and the annexation of Sind, but space foi-bids it here. 

Subsequent to this attack upou the Kajzak town, and tho strength of that branch 
of the Parnis liad been broken, tho Mari Baldchis acquired a footing in the Siwi 
district, dispossessed the Parnis of Bhdderah, Kwat, and Manddhi, and almost desolated 
Sdng or Sdngdn. 

Accounts of tho Sdfi and Jzadun branches of the Parni ti*ibe have been already 
given at pages 105 and 218 ; and such of the Paniis as are Powandahs have been 
noticed at page 492. 

The dara’h or valley comprising the Sivri district is described as consisting of a 
stiff description of soil, and is seamed in many places with ravines cut by the mountain 
streams in time of flood after heavy rain.J T’hesc so-called ravines, however, were 
originally — or most of them, at least — the cuts from the Ndri river which irrigated 
the valley, and still continue to do so. The indigo of Siwi, like that of Dddhar, is 
much esteemed in the Kandahar province, and also in Persia, and is said to be equal 
to that of Khair-piir, and to be much superior to that of Multan. 

The Parnis, like other Afghdu tribes, have produced their saints or holy men, two 
of whom, the Shaikh Ahmad, gnd the Shaikh Muhammad, are tho most venerated. 
Tho latter lived about tho close of the seventh century of the H., — 1396-97 A.D., 
and the former some considerable time after, during the sway of the Afghdn 
sovereigns over the Dibit kingdom. Both these saints were descendants of Shorn, 
Paraaey’s seventh son. Shorn’s descendants appear to have devoted themselves to 
a religious life. 

I have before mentioned that the Parni tribe made a great figure in India in former 
times. Tho subject is too great for entering into much detail here, but, as so little 
has hitherto been known respecting this Afghan tribe, and that little not all correct, 
and as tho Afghans have been accused of “ concocting their genealogies ” within the 
last three hundred years, I must briefly touch on the Indian history of tho Parnis 
here. 

“ Hindi'istan,” says an Afghan Avriter, “ was filled, so to say, with Afghans of 

different tribes, but, with the exception of tho Barcts, chiefly of the tribes dwelling 
** nearest to the Indus and of tho southern Afghanistan, during the reign of Sultdn 

Bahlul, the Ijodi, the first of the Afghdn or Patdn rulcrs.”§ He sat on the Dihll 
throne from 855 to 894 II. (1461. to 1488 A.D.). 

In the time of Sultsin Shcr Shi'ih, Sor, the fortress of Buhtds in Bihdr, one of the 
strongest places probably in Hindustan, and Avhcrc Shcr Shdli kept his treasures, was 
held by a garrison of 10,000 banduk-chis, matchlock men or troops armed with fire- 
arms, and the command over them and of the fortress was entrusted to Ikhti-ydr Khdn, 
the Parni, one of his Amirs. 

After the death of Sultan Islam Sluih, when disorder and misfortune had fallen on 
the family of Sor, and llumayun Badshah, Avho had regained possession of the Panj- 
db, was marching toAvards the capital to take possession of it once moj'e, Hdji Khdn, 


* He was tlu^ son ofBakht-yMr Kh;in, ninl f^nmilsoii of Tlabib .Khiin^ who was killed ly the Kujzaks, and 
thus tho head of tho family, the ohiof of tho Borizi olnn, and hoad of tlio I’anns of the Siwi district, 

I 'fhorc were other chiefs also ])re.so,iit in tlio Klian*s eaiiip with Colonol Stacy, Baluchis mostly, and they^ 
in partieidnr, seem to have been \oryMi.stni.stl‘ul of t'npiain French, and the wdiole object of the meeting with 
these chiefs was nearly iinstiat(*d in eoiisetiuenee. Colonel Stacy sajs : — “Their suspicious have been aroused 
by the intention of Caj)lain French to mo, that he might bo initiated into my mode of managing 
business wiih this pooplo, und he cnahlcd to invosligate some cases in which he was concerned as Political 
“ Agent at Soehoe. He also wished for iiifoi iimtitui lespectiiig the shares of the Kujjuk river [the Nari 
previously immiiomd, and shares likewise], and the right to thc« plains of jSlull [Mai — the Kaur Zamin of 
Mir Ma'suuiy ste pagi? dy4J. But thv. prupusvd visit was very iutousideratc ; and unless 1 bad stood very 
‘‘high with all the tiilio.s, would umlouhtcdly have been the means of breaking off tho Murree [MariJ 
m-goimtions/* “ Nni rative,” p;ige 79. 

X ^ncli a fall us tho troops loj- Siwi experienced, as related above. 

i See my article on “ Who wi-re the ‘Paian' or ‘Puthan’ Sultans of Dihli?” in the Journal of the 
sialic Society of Bengal/’ Volume 44, for 1875, « 
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^flio was one’of the late Sultan Slier Shdh’s Amirs, and had married a sister of 
Khowds Khan, mentioned at page 347, resolved to h'avc Ilindustaii. He was possessed 
of much wealth ; and he prepared to retire into Guzarat, which as independent, in- 
tending to renfain there for a time and see how matters went, lie set out by way of 
Bantambhiir, with his followers and Avoalth, the former n umbering 10,000 horse and 
foot, and the Afghan families accompanied him. On entering the t(‘vri(ory of the 
!Rdnd, tJdi Singh of Chitiir, who succeeded to the rule over that State in 0 tS 11. 
(1541 A.D.), that Kaj-put chief, placing conlhlence in thenumher of hils forces, blocked 
the way in the neighbourhood of Jodh-pur. The historian givi's the number as 
90,000 horse, hut this is, doubtless, exaggerated, nevertheless, with a eonsidt'rahlc 
army, greatly outnumbering Hdji Klian’s followers. Tlie object was to get possession 
of lidji Khan’s Avealth, which Avas knoAvri to he very great. I’he latter “ sent his 
** agent to the Rand to knoAV Avhy the road was closed to t ravellers and their families 
** and effects, compelled by misfortum! to cmigi*ation and ('xile, and Avith no hostile 
** intent ; that, instead of intereepting them, it Avould have been more creditable and 
** becoming to have rend(.'red tlu’nu some assistance, and furnished a guide.”* 1'he 
reply of the Rdj-i)ut chief Avas "a demand, that lidji Khan should give up to him his 
“ favourite mistress, a Hindu, Avho, besides her incom[)arable beauty, was ae(;ompli8h(;d 
** in dancing and singing, and ten la/c/is of rupis in specie, upon doing Avhieh he might 
“ go wherever he chose.” 

Hdji Khdn gave those along Avith him the option of leaving him and r<.‘turning, a 
very few of whom availed themselves of the olfer, in order, as they thought, to save 
their lives and property, hut, rc'ally, to be plundered and killed by the Himlus instead. 
The Afghdns, with heart and soul, deterjnined to light and avenge this insult. Hdji 
Khdn, accordingly, left 500 of the trustiest men in charge of his own and the other 
Afghdn families, with orders to put all the females to death if the alTair turned against 
them. The remainder of his followers ho formed into four divisions, and prepared to 
force a passage through the Hindu host. 

At this period there was a considerable number of the Pami tribe settled in Mdrwdr, 
in Rand tJdi Singh’s territory. They had been settled there for some time before, .and 
on becoming aware of Hdji Khdn’s situation, resolved, for the honour of the Afghdn 
name, to aid him ; and the day before the battle took place, 800 Parnis, some say 
600 only, under their chief, Midn Rurhdn, by name, joined him. In this desperate 
affair the Afghdns were vastly outnumbered — ten to one the historian says — but tho 
Bdj-pAits were overthrown and put to flight.f In this affair 960 Afghdns were killed, 
including nearly 300 Parnis, and some 4,000 Rdj-piits bit the dust, but the victors 
were so worn out with their exertions, and nearly all more or less Avoundod, that they 
were unable to pui’sue the fugitives. Next day, Hdji Khdn, having buried tho slain, 
and cared for the wounded, dismissed tho surviving remnant of tho Parnis, resumed 
his march, and reached Guzardt in safety, Avhere he ended his days. 

The descendants of these Parnis, in the year 1217 U. (1802-3 A.D.), were stiR 
settled in Mdrw'dr, and inhabited about a hundred large villages in the hill tracts of 
Ahir, Jai-pdr, and Jodh-pdr, known as Dhund-hdr,$ and there, in all probability, they 
still dwell. 

I have already shown that the Parnis were powerful in their OAvn country in Akbar 
Bddshah’s reign, and possessed Sdngdn or Sdng-Manddhi, Siwi, and other adjacent 
Tlipvfi nlsn niiuihevs of Aforhsins in tho service of tho Sultdn.s of tho 


tracts. There Avere also numbers of Afghdns in the service of tho Sultans of the 
Bakhan, as appears from the account of the MIdrnahs at page 516. There were 
Parnis there likewise, and of the Rorizi branch, too, respecting Avhom I will give a 
few particulars, because they are the same people Avhom Mr. O. T. Duke, unacquainted, 
as he says, w'ith the history of the Parni tribe, appears to have regarded as upstarts 
almost, and asserts to have never held any position before tho time of Nadir Shdh,§ 
and, indeed, that the Parnis themselves, ‘‘in Akbar’s time, Avero ojily a small nomad 
“ tribe, who believed themselves Gurghusht Afghans.” I have previously shown at 
pages 596, 699, and 602, Avhat they did in the reign of Akbar Badshah, and have just 
related what a portion of them did in MdrAvar in his fatlu'r’s day. 

The Musalmdn rulers of Kannul or Karuul {vul. Kuvnool), now a district of the 
Madras Presidency, who were mansah-ddrs or military dignitaries in the service of Akbar 

Bddshdh’s grandson, Shdh-i-Jahdq, Badshdh, who ascended tho throne of IlindAstaii 

« - ■■■■■■■■ 

• Tho Kaj'P^^ chief, while the Alghaiisj were in powt?r, was cartful to keep on good tcriuB with them ; now, 
he thought their power was completely broken, and that this was an opportunity for plundering tho fugitives. 

• f This aflair will not be found recorded in Tod's “ Kujast’hau.” 

1 ^see note ||, page 626. 

I See pago 596 lor a proof of it. ^ > 
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in tlic sixth month of 1037 11. (Kchruary, 1G28 A.D.), were of the tribe of Parni, and 
the T)i-im(;li or elan of Porizi, sprung; from San^a, son of Parnaey, in which branc.h the 
chieftain-ship of tln^ tribes easniered. “ This tribe;, likewise,” says the author fre)m whom 
I take; this e*xtr;u-t, writin;^ in semthcrii India, “like the Miarnahle, claim elcscent from 
“ TChalid, son eef Walid.”* 

IVhesn the; Prince;, ^Inhammad-i-Auran^-zeb, Bahsidur, was eh'spatchod by his 
fathe'r. 8hah-i-.Tahan, Badsiiah, into the; Dakhan in the year 100(3 II. (1(555-50 A.B.), 
and rcae;hed Alnnael-jia,i?ar, otlierwise; ’ Amel;'i -na;g;ar, he was waite>d upeni by Bahlul 
Khan, the; Miariiah of Bija-jn'ir, who ente*ia;d Shah-i-Jahan’s servieio. At this time, 
Khi'/r Khan of the; Bori'/.i PariHs,f who he;lel the UKfitmb of e;ominander of 2,000 horse, 
came in ihe; Prine!e;’s traite. “I’lnis,” says the; historian, “after many years of 
“ sepavatioji, diel tne; old IViends me'ed again, Avhose fathers and granelfathcrs wore of 
“ the; same e*oniilry and of ihe; same; p(;e)pl(;, and who had heem noighhonrs and school- 
“ fellows together.”;}; Pahlul Khan ])ut up in Khizr K Inin’s temt in the camp of the 
Prince' ; and one day, in the yi’ar 1007 It. (1(550-57 xV.D ),§ AAdeenin tlie pre',sene;e of the 
hitti-r along AA'ith the lvhan-i-.lahan, the; IIk'ii Ivhan-i- Khanjin [.Shaistah Khan], Bahlul 
Khiin, Miannih, whe; had great indnene'e* at (he time', induced the ueAblenian in ([iiestion 
te) aiel him in eihlaining an addition eef vaidv, and a (iof in that part for his old frie;nei, 
Khi/r Khan, t’arni. .Vceasrdingly, the .sarldr of Kanmil, calh'd in tlie llineli language 
Kanel-iieil, v.liieh, in forim'r slays had been the seat of sovi'.reignty of the; Chhatris 
of Bidr, and then iii(dud'‘d in the State eef Bij.'i -])nr, was coulV'iTi'd upon Kliizr Kluiu. 
It; yi(‘Iil(*el a ol* ‘M? /f//7/.s‘ and 10,()0d rnpi^, aud had just Ixdon' bivai ruled by 

Muliaium.id ’Ulawal j] lor liu* '.Adil Shaii-i yovtaauueut. 1T(.‘ ludd Ihe Torlrt's.*;, and ruled 
the (eiriiory, wil!i a e.ontinL^bMit of t, 000 horse'; and 7,000 foot, and (^njoyed its ronaiuos 
iind(?r eerlaiii stipulal ious. Froai this tim*? Ktinnul caiue into tin' possession of the 
Bori/a I'arnis. Jlihlul Khan a(*eomj)anied Khizr Khan to bis fiof, stayed with liim 
some liiue in order to assist him in sidtliiig the alTairs lliereof satisfactorily, and 
returned to his own lief of Shah-Jinr.^| 

Aflm* 1 ho linal siin'i'udor of l{ija-pur in Ihe <devf‘nth month of 1097 IL (Oedobor, 
lOSO A.l).), and downfall of th(' 'Add Shah-i dynasty and kin^'donu Da'ud Khan, son of 
Khizr Khan, who had been Kowj-dar,^*'* or military (•ominandant, of Bija-])hr for some 
throe y('ars, was appointed Siihah-dar of Ihe Karualik (/;/^/AJa,rll^l^i(^)-i.J^d^n-i-(Tllat 


* lit* iiii^^la liMVc n(l(l(Ml, like, iiil Ar^luins, Itut lit* was nor iictinaintcd with liistory snnl did 

not |n(‘l< n(l to l)t‘. il(‘ iiKTt’ly nMtortt'^ wliat ho kiunv of the members of tlu'so two tribes (lwflliii;i( in those 
parts. 

f This is rnoiv tluiii a (•('iitury hefon? the dato, I7h2 A,I)., tiuotcd by Mr. Dnkn; and it ])rovns, boyond a 
doubt, tliat they “ possrss” a greater nnti(]uify ” than lit* was awaro of. The tree, of tlie “ Uarozais/* as hcj 
calls them in his “ liejiort,” i.s also sliown, from the translafioii In*, e;ives of a “ parwami ’’ of /Vhinad Slnih, to 
he ineorreet, and can only he ji inntilated or deleelive. port ion of the (‘orreet one. The “ Jlaro Klian ” men- 
tioned by him MS the father of his “ Ismail,'’ who lived, and was a fijrown nj> inaii, in 17t)2 A.D., eanriot 
pnssil)lv have he(‘n “ tin* fonndfT of the. family,” from tin? fact that Klii/r Khan, the Hori/.i, here nn'iitioned, 
•was a jlirowM np nnm, and a per.son of distinction, a e(*nlury before that date ; and, ol' course, his clan or section 
of the Saniya Parnis must havi* had a founder hmj; before that period. 

•t 'J'he Iraets oeenjtied by tin? Miarnahs and i’arnis lay contigiion.s to each other in the Afglnlnistan. 

S Another hishuy says 1()G2 I!. (U):U A, 1).). 

II T have reason to helicvt* that this person was a Tariii Afghan, At the y)resent tiinc* there is still a branch 
of the tnhe. living at S(iol;i-pur in soulh(*rn India. 

There wen? Aff^han.s in the. Dakhan five e(‘ntiirir?.s and a half ap[ 0 , as early as 730 TT. (1320-30 A.D.), and 
in 7 ir> 11. ( 1344 - to A.D.), they took part in a rebellion against Sultan Muhammad Tujrlilak Shall, whose 
governor of tlie Dakhan they (?x|)elled from Daulat-iihjid. Tlu* rebels set up a Sultiin of their own, an aged 
Afghan Amir named Isma’il, brother of ISInlla Iklihis, and another brother, Malik Makh, was oin* of Sultdn 
Mnhanmmd 1'nghlak Shah’s Amirs, and commanded the troops stationed in Malwah, and they hoped that he 
would join them, but he did not, and reinaineil faithful. Isnui’il a.ssinned the title of Siilt.tn Nasir-ud-Din ; 
and although Sultan Muhammad Tiighlak Shah marched in person into the Dakhan at the head of a large 
army (aml Malik Makh was with him), to (pioll the rehellion, he was unable to effeirt it. After ono undecisive 
battle before the walls of Daulal-ahad, grave disonlers at the capital and parts around eoinpclled him to return, 
and (lu/ariit had h«*(*n in a stat** of rebellion for a Imig lime previous. 

'riif Afghan Sultan, Nnsir-ud-Dyi, despatehed a force against IVidr under Hasan-i-Gango, one of Sult&n 
Muhammad 'rughhik Slnih's Amirs, whose title was Zullir Khan, who had joined the rebeis, and who had a 
body of A f‘j loin soldiers under his eommand. lie was successful, and overthrew Sultan Miihaniinad TughlaV: 
Shah’s cmninamh*!- with great loss, and returned to Daulat-abiid in triumph, and with vast booty. The Afgh&n 
Sultan, Nasir-iid Din, assemhli*d his Amirs, and recpiested tliein to choose another sovereign, as he found he 
was ii»p old to lead them, while the state of alfairs rcipiired a younger and more active leader, and proposed to 
resign Ihe authority into thi? hands of llasan-i-Gango, the successful loader. Hasan, whose ri>e to [XJwer had^ 
been foretold bv the Asti ologer, Gango,iiftc*r whom he is so called, was chosen by aeelamalion ; and, on Frida^jr, 
the 24th of Hahi’-uUAkhir, 748 11. (August, 1347 A.D.), he as.<umcd the sovereignty with the title of Suljaa 
*Ala ud-Din, Hasan- id bingo ; and as ho claimed di?scent from Hahman, son of Isfaiidiyar, he assumed the naxw 
of Ibdimaiiiyaii, by which name the dynasty lie founded is known. 

Srv the account of these Miarnahs at page 518. « « . 

A fowj-dar commanded the military forces of a district, and was the chief executive officer. 
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{vnl. Ghaut), that is, the Karnatlks below tlio Ghats or Passes. Subsequently, his 
father was summoned to Haidar-abad to attend ’Alam-gir Badsliali ; and, on that 
occasion, he happened to reach tin; gateway called Bharkal, at the same time that the 
Shaikh, Minhaj, one bf the groat Amirs of the labs ’Add Shali-i dynasty, wlio held 
the rank of commander of 5,000, and had been recjcived into tiu; Jhidslaih’s service, 
also arrived there. This Shaikh Minhaj was notorious as the most hot-headed, intrepid, 
quarrelsome, and most abusive of tlie Dakhanis. A dispute arose; htitween Khizr 
Khdn and him as to who should enter first, during which the Shaikh' suddenly drew 
his dagger and stabbed Khizr Khau, and he fell lifeless on tin; s])ot. 

Dsi’iid Khan, his son, hastened hack from the Ivainuitiks to avenge him, even 
at the risk of incurring the Badshah’s anger, and who, on finding Da’ud Khan 
had arrived, commanded him not to take tin; law into his own hands, and that 
full inquiry should he instituted and justice done. The details arc too long to be 
narrated here, hut my History of the Afghans will contain tlnnn. Sutlice it to say, 
that, although Dd’ud Khan had 5,000 Afghans* at his hack, and sought evciy oppor- 
tunity for taking his revenge;, the Shaikh, who, lik(;wise, had a large following of 
Pakhani warriors, never gave him the opportunity. Shortly aft(;r, how(;v(;r, on the 
occasion of making up the accounts of his contingent of troops, his or clerk, 

for making a trivial mistake, was so grossly abus(;d hy tin; Shaikh, and afti;rward8 
struck hy him, that the clerk, who had his reed pen in his hand at the time, in return 
for the blow, thrust at him with the pen, which struck the Shaikh in tin; side. 
Although the blow was so trivial, ho died from its elfcct on the third day, “ and Da’iid 
“ Khan w'as cheated of his rov(;nge.” 

The Ma’asir-i-’Alam-giin, under the ev(;nts of 1110 II., tin; forty-m'nth of the reign 
(1701 A.D.), states, that that hravt; soldier, .Da’ud Khan, Parin', who was at •Hnji as 
the governor of the territory depending on it on the part of the Badshah, along with 
Bahadur Khan, his brother, ancl a large following, joined the Badshah in the eleventh 
month of that year, before the strong fortress of Wakan-Kira,^ which was assaulted 
on the 14th of Muharram, 1117 II. (end of April, 1705 A.P.) on two sides, one of 
■which assaulting parties was led by Da’ud Khan and his broth(;rs, and the fortress was 
taken. Among the rewards conferred for this service, Da’ud Khan was presented 
with a horse and a sword, and his brother, Bahadur Khan, with an increase of rank, 
and a nakdrah or kettledrum. Ikhlds Khan, the Midrnah, was also present in the 
capture of thi.s stronghold, which was afterwards named ilahman-Bakhsh. 

Dd’tid Khdn continued in attendance on ’Alam-gir Badshah ; and only fifteen or 
twenty days before the death of the Bddshah, at Aurang dhad, nam(;ly, on the 28tli of Zi- 
i^a’dah, the eleventh month, 1118 H. (21st February, 1707 A.D.), he had been appointed 
§dbah.ddr of Khdn-des, and had set out for Burhan-pur. He took the side of the 
Prince, SuMn Muhammad-i-A’zam, who was then in the Dakhan, in the struggle for the 
succession, which was the main cause of the break up of the Mughal power in India. 
Another Panii, Sulimdn Khdn, Dd’dd Khdu’s brother, was on the side of Shdh-i-’Alam, 
Bahddur Shdh,| the eldest son, and heir to the throne, and was in the van of 
Muhammad-i-A’zam’s army in the battle at Jd-jiw Sarde on the 18th of Rahi’-ul-Awwal, 
1119 H. (June, 1707 A.D.), when no less than fi.fty-two Amirs of note, riders on. 
elephants, including several Afghdns, among whom was the famous Munawwar Khdn, 
bit the dust, on the side of Muhammad-i-A’zam. 

* Both the Panii and Miilraah chiefs of these parts could muster bodies of their own tribcsinen^as well as other 
Afghdn mansab-ddrs^ at this time, and in previous times, up to the number of 5,000 horse, which was tho 
highest number they were allowed to entertain, without special permission. 

See Mr. O* T. Duke’s “ Report,” pages 118 and 119, and compare paragraphs 10 to 16. 

f Wakan-Kir& is the namo of a village, a dependency of Sakkar, and is situated on a hill. It was occupied 
by Priya Ndyak, brother of Pem N^ak, a H)he|*h, of llae-clior, who had ^ven serious trouble for a long 
time past. This stronghold had been invested several times before, and the Nayjik had managed to stave off its 
capture by coming to terms which he never meant to carry out. ’Alam-gir Badshah marched against it, and 
appeared before it in the tenth month of 1116 H. (February, 1705 A.D.). The Marhatahs sent a large force 
to the aid of the phefh. but the place was stormed and captur(s<l, as stated above, in April, 1705. 

Elphin?itone, in his “ History of India,” refers to this affair without giving any date. Ho says (p. 591), that^ 
^ the grand army still went on taking the forts ; but its last success was scarcely less ignominious than a 
" defeat ; it was the taking of Wakinkerd, which though only a fortified village, belonging to a chief of banditti, 
^ required the presence of the emperor and a siege of bevcrnl months to subdue.” This is incorrect, and 
Kbdii Khdn, the historian, whom Elphinstoqp often quotes (but not here), describes the ^roat strength bf the 
place. Elphinstono appears to have thrown all previous investments into one ; fur the Bddshah arrived before 
it in the tenth month of 1116 H., and it was assaulted and captured in the middle of the first mouth of 1117 IL, 
Mit the farthset not more than two months intervening. 

• I His title before he came to the throne was Mu^ammadd-Mu’az^m, Shdh-i-’Alam, Bahddur, and his 
younger brother's title was as above mentioned. The former, on assuming the throne, added the title ** Shah ** 
p> ]^ddur. « 

A a 4 


In 1120 H. (1708-9 A.T).), DAVid Khdn was made Si'ibah-ddr of the six^dbahs of the 
DaTclsan, as the lieutenant of Zd-l-Fakar Khan, Bahddur, Nusrat-i-Jang,* as well as 
hoWing bis previous appointmcint of Subah-dar of Burlidn-pur or Kiidn-des. Shdh- 
i-’Alain, Bab:idur Shah, loft the Dakhan in the beginning of the eighth month of 

1121 II. (end of Septembei*, 1709 A.D.) ; and in. the last month of the following year, 

1122 H. (Januai’y, 1710 A.D.), the eoinmenccment of the lifth year of the reign, while 
still nesting as Siihah-dar of the Tlakhan for Zii-l-Fakdr Khan, Ba’ud Khan, along 
with one or two others, reeeivc'd an increase of rank, a dress of honour, a jewel, an 



of his hrolher, A‘zirn-ush-Shii!i, n(‘ar Labor, about seven months before,|| was defeated 
in battle towards tlu; close of the year, on the 13th of Zi-llijjah, 1123 H. (30th De- 
cember, 1712 A.l). ), by Muhammad-i- b’arrnkb-Siyar, son of tin; IVince, A’/irn-ush- Shan, 
the most worthy ol‘ Sbab-i-’Alam, Bahadur Shah’s sons, and, after the victor reached 
the ca])ital, Jahan-dar Shah, Avho had taken refuge there, was put to death. 

1*\ari'nkh-Siyar Badshah, or rather his chic'f ministers, the Barah Sayyids, ’.Abd- 
ullah Ivhan, and Ilusaiu ’Ali Khan, in whose hands he was but a puppet, appointed 
Dii’ud Kiian, Bnrni, Siihah-dar of (inzanit; and Cdnn-Kulieh Khan, who iv'ceived the 
title of "KizaTn-ul-llulk, Bahadur, Fath-i-.lang, Avas nuuh^ Subah-dar of the six 
Su balls of tin* Dakhan inDa’iid Khan’s plac-e, in the first month of 11 24 II. (February, 
1712 A.l).). 

Tin* Nizam-ul-AIulk, Chin-Kulich Khan, Avho Avas the first to receive that title, in 
connection Avith the Dakliau, from the sovereign of Dihli, and Avas the ancestor of the 
present iVizain-nl-Alulk,^ had scarcely reached his government, when the Sayyid, 
ilusoin ’All Khiin, the Amir-nl-Umara, asked to he made Siihah-dar of the Dakhan, 
not intending to proei'cd thither in person, but, with the intention that Da lid Klisin, 
Parni, sln;>nhl tidmiaistor tin* affairs of thosc^ provinces as in Zii-l-Fakar Klnin’s time, 
paying to him a fixed sum annually. Tlie Badshah, on the other hand, sought to 
separate t he brothi'rs, who had assumed the chief poAver in the State* ; and the keeper 
of the royal signet, the Mir .Inmhih, was as thoroughly hostile to the two Sayyids as 
they AV('r<; towards him. I’his person, ’Ahd-nllah by name, and a 'I’lirani by nation, 
wbo had Ibrnuirly been (diiof Ka/.i of llhakah, had been made Mir Jumlah, and received 
tbe title of KIi;in-i-Khanan, and the rank of commander of 7,000 horse. He had 
ac(iuiri*d complete mtlnencc over I’arrukh-Siyar Badsliah, and, such heing the case, 
tlio Sayyid brothers did not deem it iirudcut to leave tlie Mir Jumlah at Court Avhile 


* Zu-l-Fnki'ir Khan was the son of Asad Khan, K'ini/.-i-.Tan", Avho had hcon ’Alani-};ir Badsliah’s Wazir. 
lie was suhsD(|iicntly lo llui title of Asaf-U(l-D;iulali by Sliali-i-’Alain, Hab.-idiir Shah, anil irnide his Wazir, 

When tlio Prince, Muhaminail-i-Kam-]5nkhsh, assuinod sovcrcijjjnty in the Dakhan, and Hahatlur Shfih had 
to move ajiiainst him, Muhiiirmiad-i-Kain-liaklish was eiicounfcml near llaidaixdhad by Zu-l-Kakar Khan, who 
commanded a division of tlio Badsliairs forces, and Da ud Khan, l^arni, commanded the van of Zii-bFakar 


Khan’s troops, and greatly contributed to the successful issue. 

I 1 was wrong in styling Daud Khan, at page 7 of this work, “one of the free lances of the period,” The 
term was not correct. A couUunporary writer, the' Mir, (ihnhim Husain Khan, d(\scribes him correctly, as. 

a man famous in th(?sc parts for liis wealth and liberality, his bodily strength, and his personal prowess, in 

such wise, that thc*rc, was no Amir of the Dakhan who could be compared with him. lie was constituted 

director of all public affairs, had control over the fiiiuiiccs, and Imd authority to undertake any military ex« 
** pedi I ions he might deem necessary.” In fact, he was one of the most distinguished niamab-ddrs of the 
Mughal empire. 

J Klphinstone has, Moharram, A. II. 1124, and Briggs, in his translation of “The Siyar-ul-Mutakhcrin/*' 
has “ 19th of Muharrem, A.IL 1 124,” but Khafi Khan (wlioni the former often quotes as well as “ Briggs *’), 
ftud other native historians, have as above, namely, the 20 th of Muharrain, 112.3 II, 

§ The Prince, Midnunmed, Mu’izz-ud-Din, t!ie smne who hud been Subah-dar of the S&bahs of Multan and 
Thnthah. Sec page 619. ^ 

II 'Ihe elephant on which A’zim-ush-Shan was mounted, having been struck by a cannon ball in the trunk, 
bccaitie furious and unman tigcable, and rushed towards the bank of the Kiiwi, near which the action took 
place, and plunged in. Neither tlio jdephant nor Jiis rider ever appeared again, and it was supposed that they 
0 ank into the mud never more to rise. Both Elphinstone and Briggs again make a mistake of one year in the 
account of these affairs, in liaving 1124 II., instead of 112.3 II. 

% Nizaiii-ul-Mulk is merely a title, not a man’s name, and without the person’s name, just the same as Kh&n* 
i-Khariu.li or Amir-ul-’Umam, is, really, meiininglcss. Nizain-ul-Mulk, which was by no means a new title, 
simply means “ Composer, Arranger, or Administrator of the Country or Kingdom.” Since the seizure and 
appropnatioii of the six Subahs of the Dakh-an by Chin-Kulich Kltan, who then bore that title, and which hia 
aoveivigii was unabk* to recover from him, this title has continued to be ased by his descendants, who have 
continued in posses.sion of the territory down to this day. The independent kings of Abniad^uagar in the 
Dakhan, also used this title, and they arc called Nizam Shah-is in history. 

Ah early as the rcign of the Tuik Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish at Dihli, hU Wazir bore tbe title of 
Nisim-uhMulk. 
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they were separated. At last, \\dien'in!vttei's had bceoiiic serious, and aii open outbi'eak 
imminent, it was agreed that tin; Mir Juinhih should proceed to’Azim-abad Patnah as 
Siibah-dur, that he might not be left alone with the Ibidsbab, and should leave first, 
after which Husain *AH Khan was to start for the Hakhan, Avilh full powers to place 
or remove Kala’davs* as In; chose. In the nioantime, tin' Ni/.:^ul-ul-^Tulk, Cliin-Kulfch 
Khdn, Avas informed that Nijabat Kluiu, tin; then Siihah-dar of Burhau-pur or Khiln- 
des, was to he Husain ’Ali Khan’s deputy, that he, the Nizam-ul-]\Iulk, was superseded, 
and that all revenue matters should he assigned to Haidar Kuli Khan, the l)iw:iii of 
the Hakhan, and himself repair to the capital. The Nizilm-ul-Mulk, accordinglv, set 
out for the Court early in Safar, 1125 H. (]\;hruary, ITIB A.l).). 

Command had been sent to Ha ud Khan, at the sanu' time, that he was to leave 
Ahmad-abad and ])rocccd to Jhirhaii-piir and await tin; arrival of the new .Siihah-dar 
of tin; Hakhan, wdiose instructions In; was to obey, l.)ut, at the same time, h'arrukh- 
Siyav Badshah .sent him se(;rct instructions to collect as many t roops as he could at 
Burhan-pur, and use his utmost endeavours to destroy Husain Ali Khjin, and that, if 
successful, the rule over the Hakhan should he confi'rred u|)on him ; and thus was 
Ha’iid Khan to In; made the victim of lhcs(' inti-igues of a, weak monareli. 

The Sayyid, Husain ’Ali Kh.-in, the Amir-ui-Umara, reached the Narbada, and 
crossed at Akhai'-piir, in the sixth month of the same year, wln;ro nows reached him, 
that Ha lid Khan had been removi'd from Ahmad-abdd and made Subah-d;ir of Khan- 
dcs by the Badshah’s command, and that he was then at Burhan-])ur, tin; cajiital of 
the province. There, likewise, the Sayyid heard that Ha’ lid Khan had been secretly 
directed not to bow his head in sulnnission to him, and not to ivait on him, but. use 
liis utmost endeavours to destro}' him, ainl furtlu'r, that Ha’iid Khan boasted of his 
independ(;nt command. On this, Husain ’Ali Kh.in wrote to him, informing him, 
that, as he, Husain ’Ali Khan, had been appointed tin' sole Siihah-dar of the Hakhan, 
Ha’iid Khan should not place his foot heyond tin.; hounds of ohedienci;, hut come 
forth to receive him, otlierwise to hetaki; himself to the Badshah’s p)'es(;ncc, and 
prevent si;(liiion and tin; shedding of Miisalinaii hlood. 

Ha’iid Kluin, ivho d(;spised his enemy, declined to do cither ; and when the Sayyid 
arriveil near Burhau-piir, ho found that tin; former had conn; out of the fort and 
encam|)od outside, hut not with any iuteutiou of snhmitting to him. Moreover, as 
a good UTnler.staiuiing and amity existi'd lietwei'ii Hji’iid Klniii and Hu; Sur-ddn' of tlie 
Marhatahs, and .seeing that Nehu, Sindhiya, who was supposed to he one of the 
Badshah’s most t rusty siihjcets, had arrived, along with several otin'r Sar-ddrs and 
their followers, and had tak(;n uj) th(;ir (juarters around Biirlian-jiiir, it began to ho 
noised about, that, although they wa;rc going forth to reci.'ive tin* Sayyid, in re,ality, 
they were going to support Ha.’iid Khan. This was not tin; ease, however : they, witli 
th(;ir usual treachery, were going to look on, and then join whiehever party proved 
the strongest. A deal of eominunieations passi'd hctwa;eji Husain ’Ali Kluin ami 
Dil’ud Khan, which coutiniied for some time, until, at last, in tin; h(;ginning of i.lu; 
month of llainazan, the ninth. month of 1127 H. (.Viigust, 1715 A.L).), hosliliiics 
commenced. f 

The forces of Husain ’AH Khan numbered aboul, 15,000 caialry,| all trii.'d and 
veteran troops, composed of Sayyids of Barah oHieered by his relations, Hn; hesi, forces 
of the Badsluih, and led by some of the greatest hanlors of tin; Dilili kingdom, 
together ivith a train of artillery, W'liile Ha’ud Khaii lunl no more than from 0,000 to 
4,000 horse, Afghans chielly ; and the smallness o!‘ this niimhcr (;ven his (‘ueniics do 
not deny, most writ(;rs, indeed, mention the lesser amount. Ha’iid Kluin, ivlio did 
not despise Hindus, but treat(;d them with fairness, for which In; is abused by Kh;ifi 
Khan§ and others, made Hiraman, Baks(;rrah, who had risen in his service, and was 
experienced in the wars of these parts, and called Ha’iid’s Mir-i-Sliamsher or Lord of 
the Sword, leader of the van of his small force, and advanced into the plain, to a 


• Cominaiulants of fortresses. 

f Tho Ma*asir says on the 10th of 1127 II. (Aiif^nst, ITlo 

J jlriggs, who, in his “ Siyar-ul-Mulaklierin,’^ stylc.s him “ Daud-kljan pays Hiipairi ’All Khan’s force 

ximounted to 26,000 Iiorso, but thc.so nOt all, merely sueli jw cojiM kerp up with him on tlm innreh, and 

were present on this occasion. Others f*ay 20,000, and IhViVrs force 3,000. I’he rc.st of hi.s Afghan troopH 
were dispersed about in different parts, and had not had time to join him. 

§ KlmCi Khan, the historian, whose name was Mulinininad Jlashini ’Ali Kluin, was a Dakbani, and in tho 
Diw&ni or Revenue Department of the first Ki/im-ui-MuJk, and a gn at enemy of Da ud Khan, who had 
precerkd Chin^J^ulich Khdn, as the lieutenant of Zu-]*Fnkar Khun in that part. 

16 M 6 . • b 
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S lacc known as the Lai B4gh of Burhdn-pur* to encounter the Sayyid’s army. A 
esperatc engagement ensued. Bd’ud Khdn’s chief endeavour was to encounter the 
Sayyid personally, and he made great efforts to got near him for tfje purpose. In the 
meantime, llirsiman, who was also called the first arrow in Ba’ud’s quiver, threw 
himself with the van upon the guns of the Sayyid, and had thrown that part of his 
army into confusion, hut, in doing so, he was killed, and numbers of Afghans of name 
and renown had fallen killed and wounded round his elephant. Seeing this, Da’ud 
Khan, with a small body of his Afghans, some 200 or 300 in all, 'who were armed 
with battle-axes, made repeated charges into the thickest of the fo(;, lie himself, from 
his elephant, discharging his arrows with effect, lie commanded his driver to take 
his elephant direct to that on which Husain ’AH Kiiiin was mounted ; and, calling 
out to the latter to meet him, endeavoured, with his devoted band, to hew a way to 
the spot where the Sayyid’s cavalcadi; of elephants \ras collected togidher. This 
threw the enemy’s ranks into great disorder, for siweral Amirs of note and many 
men had fallen. At this point of the struggle, the Mir-i-Mushrif, who was renowned 
throughout Hind for his valour and prowess, and who was a man of gigantic size, 
covereil with armour from head to foot, and “ shining,” as the historian says, “ like 
“ the mountain of Alburz,f in the lumzahX of his elephant,” advanced to meet Da’ud 
Khan, with an arrow fitted to his bow. The latter, who never wore defensive armour 


of any kind, but drt'ssed in the lightest material, muslin chiefly, cried out to his 
antagonist, “ AVhy conceal thy face in a bnrka like a woman ? At least raise thy 
“ visor that I may see who thou art ! ” for ho imagined it was the Sayyid who had 
heard his challenge. Thus saying he discharged one of his unerring arrows — for he 
was one of the most expert archers of his time — which struck his antagonist in the 
throat, inflicting a desperate wound, and the Mir-i-Mushrif, with his bow and arrow 
in bis hand, fell senseless on the hind part of the hauzah. According l,o the account 
of Ha’iid Kluiu’s elephant-driver, the two animals were so close together at the time 
that he was himself able to strike the Alfr-i-Mushrif some blows in the back and side 
with his kajak. The driver of the other elephant then sueceeded in separating his animal 
from that on whhdi Da’iid Khan was mounted ; and every one in the Sayyid’s army 
concluded that the M ir-i-Mushrif’s affairs in tliis world were over. Disorder fell on 
their ranks, and they W(‘re on the point of breaking into flight, indeed, many of the 
principal Sor-ddrs, excepting those most devoted to Husain ’AH Khan, had already 
retired, when a bullet from a firelo(5k struck Da’ud Khan in the fox* * * § ehcad and killed hira.§ 
His eleifliant driver, and the few Afghans now remaining of those who had followed 
him in this charge, faced about, and fled from the field. Thus ended the career of the 
gallant Boi-izi Panii, fannal throughout the Dakhan and Hindiistan for his reckless 
courage, his generosity, and liberality, and whose memory still survives in the traditions 
of southern India. 

The Sayyid caused the body of Da’ud Khan, whom he had not dared to encounter 
in the field, and who bad been merely carrying out the instructions of his sovereign, 
to bo fastened to the tail of an elephant, and dragged round the city of Burhan-piir.|| 
The Marhatah Sar-ddrs, who had gone over, almost at the outset, to the Sayyid’s 
side, making sure that that was tin? strongest one, when they saw the disorder caused 
in the ranks of his troops by Da’ud Khdn’s charg(‘, retired to a safe distance. 


• I'he J-’nl belongs to tbc L’nl Kalii’, or UimI Fort, so called from the colour of its bricks. Its ruins 
may still be seen. 

I A mountain near llainatbiu in Forsia, famous for tbc numerous fire temples of the Gabrs or Fire 
Worshippers found there. 

J p'lom halt:, tbc ’Arabic word commonly used in Persian, signifying ‘‘ a tank,” “a reservoir.” Ilaudah or 
haudajt also ’Arabic, but quite a different word, signifies an elephant litter, and an open seat on nii elephant’s 
back. Tbc word hauzah, liowevcr, is used in the original ns 1 have used it here. 

§ It is said by some that tin* shot was fired by ilimmat Khan, son of Turrab-baz Khan, the Wazir, and 
* which liiltcr Khan’s titles wen» Khan-i-Zaman, Haliadur, Zafir-i-Jang. Others again state that it >?a8 a 
zamhurak ball that killed Da’ud Khan. 

II When the nows of tbi.s affair, and the fall of Da’ud Khan, reached the cars of the weak Muhammad-i- 
Farrnkli-Siyar Ihitlshab, ho, ns w(dl he might, expressed great sorrow, and said to the Sayyid, ’Abd-uUah 
Khun, the !vutb-ul-Mulk, brother of Husain ’Ali Khan, that, to slay such a renowned Sar-dar was wholly 
luicallod for, to wliicli the other, siioeringly, iei»lied, “ Had my hrothor fallen by the hand of that AfghAn it 

would have boon to you a source of joy, and considered a very proper act.” 

I'arrukb-Siyar having been (ieposed, blinded, tortured, and murdered by the two Sayyids ii^ 1131 11. 
(17H) A.D.), they set up two youths in succe-ssion, who du d within a few months of each other, and afterthem 
n third, who snccjceiled under the title of Muhammad Shah Badshnh. Soon after these events, in the seventh 
month of 1132 ll. (June, 1720 A.D.), Chin-KuHch Khan, entitled the Nizim-ul-Mulk, son of Ghdzi-ud-D£n 
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remly to fly, but, now, seeing the upsliot of affaire, they hajsteued to offer their 
congratulations to tlio Sayyitl, aqd their followers to plunder tlie elVeets of the 
deceased. . * 

When first Da’ikl Khdn entered theserviceof the Mughal goveriimciit, he was in charge 
of the fortress of Nal-drug ; and on giving it up to the Khdii-i- Jah;iii [Sliaistah Khan], 
Kukah, he was raised to t lu; dignity of commander of -1,000 horse, and despatelied to the 
Sfihah of Birar to Zafar-Nagar. In the 20th year of tlu; reign (lOSKi II., .1(51)1 A.D.), 
when Aurang-zeh-i-’Alam-gir Badslulh reached the Dakhan, Da ud Khan ])resente(i 
himself with his brother, Suliman (some call the latter his brother’s son), and others 
of his kinsmen, and I’cccivcd a gracious reception. He was suliseqficntly sent along 
wdth the Prince, Muhammad, Mu’izz-ud-Din (who was afterwards Snbrlah-ddr of 
Multan, and subsequently Badsbah with the title of .lahaii-d.ir Shiilij, on an expe- 
dition against tins Marhatahs. After that be acted as Deputy for Zii-l-Pakiir Khan, 
the Amir-ul-Umard, as Siibah-dar of the Dakhan, and greatly distinguished himself 
in the operations and fighting resulting in the capture of the great fortress of Jinji. 
In the lOrd of the reign (111.0 11., eaidy in 1(11)1) A.D.), bo was made! Powj-diir of the 
Karnatik of Ilaidar-abiul also as Zii-l-l''akar Khan’s D('pnty ; and, two yc-ars after 
that, the Eowj-darr of the Karnatik of Bija-pnr was added thenninto. In tlic diSth 
year (1115 11., 1704 A.D.), bo was made Dci)uty of the Prince, Muhammad-i-Kam- 
Bakbsh, over the Siibab of JIaidar-abad. In. the following year, when Aurang-/.eb-i- 
’Alam-girBadshiih moved against Wakan-kir!i, D;l’ud Kh.-in was s(mt for secretly, and 
the place was captured, (diiefiy tbrough bis efforts, as has been ])r(5viously related. 

After tin; decease of the Badshah, in the third year of bis sncc(',ssor, Shab-i-’.Alam, 
Bahadur Sliali, he again acted as Sdbah-dar of the Dakhan for Zu-Uh’akar Khan, 
while still bolding liis own Subab of Khan-des, and the districts Pa’in-i.Gb:il, or 
“ Below the dhats.” After the death of the Khan-i-Kbanan, Mun’im Khan, be was 
made Snbab-dar of Burban-piir and Birar Pa,’in-i-(lhat ; and in the lirst year of 
Mvdiammad-i-Farrukb-Siyar B:idsb:ih, be was, as already related, transferred as Hiibah- 
dsir to (vujarat. llis sister’s sou Ba/.id (Baya/.id) acted as his (h'-puty at llaidar-iibad 
for some time, and another, ’lllawal, acted for him elsewhere.* 

After the death of D.i’ud Khan, bis brother, VVIi Klian,t ruled over tlu; lu-f of 
Kaiinul, (jonferred upon theii' father, Kbizr Khan, for a period of live; years, when he 
died a jiatural death. As the 1at(i Da’fid Khan, who was the older brotlu-r, left no 
son born of an Afghan lady,:}: Ibrahim Kh.-in, eld(?st son of ’Ali Kh.-in, who, through 
his lat(! uncle’s intxwest and interference, bad ludd Adlioni in th-f, was, after his 
fiitber’s death, raised to the nwmad of Kamnil by tin; Borizis. After a short time, 
leaving bis son, Alif Khan, in charge of the lief, Ibrahim KInin n-paired ti) Aui'ang- 
abad, to the presence of the then Nizii.m-ul-Mulk of the Siibahs of the; Dakhan; and, 
after expemding large sums of money among the offua'als, and pn-senting a nuzardnah 
of five UMis of ruiAs to the Nizam-nl-Mulk himself. In; succeeded in obtaining a 
smad of conlirmation as before. He ndmilt the fortress of Kanniil or Karniil, .and 
founded the town of that name, 

I have no space here for more — but shall give the history of the fajuily in my 


Kliiin, of ’Aluin-gir iiddsliah’s reign, who had Immhi dDprivtjd ol* llin suhoidiiiatt; gDVDriiniOMt of Malwali, 
resolved to return to the Dakhan, whoiv. lie had friends, and Hcize it for himsdl'. jK».-.-;<*.ssioii isuiiio points of 
the law, in Uu.ssiaii particularly, he was allowed to hold wlint he had Ihu.s :ij)pro|>ri;il«'d ])( C}iiise it could not 
be taken from him ; and it was coiifirinod to liirii, and liis dcs(;eiidant.s .<=^1111 JioM if. JJe was iijad(* Wazir in 
1134 11. (1721-22 A.D.), after the downfall of the Sayyids, but did not relaiu thir olliet} long. 

Doth the iSizaiii-nl-Mulk, and SaVuUil Kliiin of Awadh {nil. Oude), are said to liave Ihm n in treasoiiablo 
correspondence with Nadir Shall provion.s to his invasion of IIiiidust;i?i, 

* Anotht*r writer says: “ Da’ud KInin had formerly been for tlirc.e years Fowj-dar oi* Ooinniandant of the 
troops in the district around Bija-piir ; fd'teeu years iSubah-dar of the Karnaliks ; I'ovt n year.^, at diflercnt 
“ times, in atteudiiiicc in the camp of 'Alam-gir Jkidsliah ; besides lieing the lieutenant ot /u-l-Fakar Kh&ii 
“ over all the Daklian, Subah-dar of Khaii-des, and also of Guzarat.’* 

f Otlier brothers are also mentioned in the history of these parts, one who.se rifune was ’Umar KInin, and 
another, Suliman KInin. He was on the side of Miihaminad-i-AVnin, flu; rival of Ihilnidur Slnih, ami was 
killed in the battle of J?i-jiw Sarth^ in 1119 H. (1707 A.D.). 

J Khali Khan says: “Although it has been generally stated that Daiid KInin was impotent, y(‘t it is 
“ affirmed, that, at the time he was iSubah-dar «»f Guzarat, he was presented uith the daughter of a Hindu 
Ziimiu-diir, or native chief, as i.s the custom in that part towards the governor of the provinc(!. Jfe con- 
“ verted her to the Musalnnin faith, and m%rried her according to the littbs of that religion. At the time bo 
“ set out to obey the command of his sovereign rcsficctiiig the Sayyid, Iju-sain ’Ali Khan, sin; was seven 
“ months gone with child. At the time of his departure, she took the jamdhar (dagger) from Ins belt, with 
his permission, under the plea of oxamiiiiug it, and retained it. On liearitig that her litisband liad been 
^ killed, she ripp ‘d open her stomach therewith, brought forth the child alive, and became herself the fellow* 
traveller of D^Vid Kb&n on his final journey.’^ Whether the child survived or not is not stated in history. 
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Afghan History — ^beyond mentioning, that the Borizi Parais continued to hold the 
fief of Kannfil, as previously described, for several generations, and became mixed up 
between the Prench, English, and the Nizams, in their (}uari;els and wars. The 
historian from whom I take this, mentions the Prench commanders as “Mdsd 
“ Bhusi and “ Musd Hubligs,” rcfeniiig, of course, to MM. Bussy and Dupleix. 
“ Being the weakest party in these affairs, the Parnis were ruined and sacrific(Ml, until, 
“ in the month of Kabi’-ul-Awwal, 1215 II. (July, 1800 A.D.), Colonel Thomas 
“ Munro [afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras], Collector of Adhoni, 
“ Balari {vul. Bollary), Anigundi, .1 larin-phali, Panu-Gandah, Antipur, Kavappah 
“ {vul. Caddapah), et(!., at-tho head of a considerable army, appeared before the walls 
“ of Kauuiil, under new arrangcmtsnts of the country. The last Khun of the Borizi 
“ Parnis, Alif Khan, son of Munawwar Khan, offered no opposition ; the previous 
“ evening lie had caused all his family and kinsmen, and tlie people generally, in. 
“ eluding the females, to be assembled in a garden belonging to the place, and oA'^crything 
“ Avbich he inherited from his ancostoi’s to be brought forth. Keeping for himself 
“ and family but a single change of plain white raiment, ho distributed everything he 
“ possessed among those assembled there, and retained nothing for himself but a puw^ 
“ iaith, the purest intentions, and the l)lcssings attending good Avorks.” 

Thus passed away the lief of Kjinmil, bestowed by ’Alam-gir Badsliah upon Khizr 
Khan, the Borizi I’arnl. 

Tlnjrc were other Parnis who held prominent positions in these parts, as well as the 
Miiiriiahs, and Afghans of other tribes, such as Baitnis, Dotarnis, Ifilaziiks, Danlatzis, 
Sheriinis, Khalils, and others,* more respecting Avhom I have no space for lu're. 


Tiik Naguar Tribe of AfotlIns. 

The NAghars, like the Pa^is, KAkars, and DAwIs, arc of the Ghor-ghas’ht division 
of the Pus’htnns or AfghAu people, being descended from NAghar, one of the four sons 
of DAnaey, son of IsmA’Il, nicknamed Gbor-ghas’ht, son of Kais-i-’Abd-ur-llashld, 
the progenitor of this people; and Kakar, Baivacy, and Parnacy were NAghar’s 
brothers. 

NAghar had two sons, Yiinas, and Dumash, or Dumas. Ytinas had six sons, Palkat, 
Khazo, Matro or Mataro, Chandran or Chandro, and two others whose names aie not 
given. Dumash or Dumas, son of NAghar, also had six sous, BihzAd, called Bihrand 
by some, Trak, Piandak, Salln, by some called Saltaey or Salataey,t Sllanch, and 
'Abd-ur-Rahman . f 

Less, possibly, is known of the history of this tribe than of any other among the 
Afghans. The NAghars appear never to have been very numerous, probably less than 
10,000 families wdicn in the height of their prosperity, and in their most flourishing 
state. They held in former limes all that mountain tract of country from near the 
NigAbah or Sakbl Sanvar Pass southwards, constituting the southernmost parts of the 
Koh-i-Siyah or Range of IVlihlar SuliinAn, where it begins to bend westwards, and is 
much mixed up with the lower ranges of the Koh-i-Surkh or Sor Ghar adjoining it on 
the outside, and including those low'er ranges, and the dara’hs or valleys wliieh likewise 
bend Avestward, to Avbich, in after times, the Baliich people gave the names re- 
spcctiAady of KalA Roh and RAtA Roh, and Avhich were known to the Hindus of the 
Multan territory and of Sind as KAla Palulr and Ratsi PahAr, as akeady described. 

The tracts held by the NAghars adjoined the country of the DAw'Is on the Avest, and 
on the north and north-east they had the KihtrAnKAsIs and the MIAniahs respectively, 
the plain of Kaidndihl and the valley of the Indus on the south, and the mahdlls 
of the Beriin-i-Panj-Nad district of the Midtan sarkdr of the Multan subah on the 
east, or, in other Avords, the hill tracts noAV in the possession of the BozdAr, KhasrAni, 
Kbosah, LaghArl, Ghurchanl, Lasbarl, Bughti, and MazAri Baluchis; whUe their 
DAwI kinsmen separated them on the west fx’om the Spin Tarins and the Parnis. 

When in the height of their jxrosperity, the NAghars appear to have spread out 
eastwards and south-eastwards into the plains in the valley of the Indus, and they are 


♦ See note *, jiago G13. * 

t In one MS, Snlnnaey. The points of ’Arabic “ / ” nre apt to be run into one, and “ w” is the result, and 
vkc vt rsd, Tht*rc i.s stiil ii .small dara'li, in tlu? present Kihtrun country, called Salanah. ^ 

X Ibii'iit Khun, the Ka^har, in his book, in taking names from the “ Mftkhzan-i-AfghAni,” has, besides 
writiii;* some of them incorrectly, reversed the names of tlie fathers, nud given the sons of Dumash to Ydnas, 
itnd vice 
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said to have once possessed the tracts around Haraud, Siw Si't-pur,* and Kin Kot near 
that river. Their strength having declined, probably when tliat of their Parni 
kinsmen began ^to wane, after being dispossessed of Siwi in 1006 11. (150 M)5 A.D.), at 
which time a garrison of Akbar JJadsliah’s forces was placed tlua-cdn, as related at 
page 603, the Nagbars, now without the support of strong alli('s, bad to retire within 
their hills; and about this time, likewise, the Bahieli interlopers began to appro|)riate 
the plain co.intry ner the Indus and at the skirt of tins bills. In tlie course of 
time, growing still weaker than before, they were unable to bold their own, and y(‘ar 
by year their possessions were appropriated by their more pow(!i fnl lu'ighboiirs.'and 
themselves reduced to comparative ])Over(y and ol)seurity. The Jlalueli tribes, 
especially the Diulai Maris, have, during the last century or century and a half, 
greatly broken and injured some of the weaker Algbau tribes ami brauebes of tribes of 
these parts, whose lands they have appropriated, especially those oiiee bdonging to 
the Parnis, Ndgbars, and Dawis. 

When the Nawwiib, JIali/ llahmat Khan, the Jbirels, wrote bis account of the 
Afghans, the remnants of the Magbars were still dwcdling “ in the Iraels between the 
“ Kakars and the Sind Ilaluclus, to the westward of tlu} Dm-a'li of (lliazi Kbi'ui, 
“between the present Kibtran country, tlie level Iraet of tlu; lvaelu*bln, and the 
“ Tarins and Kakars, but adjoining the Parnis, which Iribi! in I'oriner times ludd an 
“ extensive ti’act of country in tlie extreme soutli-eastt'rn parts of the yVIglianisli'm.” 

It is vei’y evident that the people styled “ Naliars ” by the local auihoritU's in these 
parts arc no other than these Afghan Nagbars, whose; name has Ix'en thus vitiated or 
misunderstood; and the fact that the remnants of IIk'so so-called ‘‘ Naliais "j- are, at 
this day, dwelling as hmn-myahsX among the Kasi Kibtvans, who bold sonio of the 
tracts formerly possessed by the Ghov-gbas’ht Ndghars, is a proof of it. 'fhore are a 
few likewise dwelling among the Du-mar Kakars, who arc also Ghor-ghas’hts. 

For the reasons above given the; Nagbars arc, at jeresmil, but little numtioned ; and 
being so redxiced in point of numboi’s, tbo names of most of tin' offshoots descended 
from Niighar’s two sons, are, with the exception of the Silam*his,§ not gener.ally 
known, and the names of some of them may have Ixicomo vitiated and not quite 
correctly written. The remains of them still dwell in, and around, (lu'ir old country, 
and they could no (loid)t lx; traced, but tluj inquiry should In; made by some one 
at least acquainted with their descent, and the localities in which the Pns’hluns 
settled after spi’cading out from the Ghur or Kasi Ghar, hut tin; impiircr, inst(;ad of 
recording nonsensical fables, should bo able to distinguish probable laet, aided by 
history, from palpable fiction, and leave Iferodotus and his times, and 11 indii genealogies 
aloiK!. II 

The Naghar Afghans are not mentioned separately in Indian history, although 
some of them certainly did join their Ghov-ghas’ht kinsmen, the Kakai’s, and Parnis 
in Hindustan, IJengal, and in the Dakhan.*ir 'fhey have hail sjiints among tlunn like 
the other Afghans, the most venerated of avlioin ivas the Shaikh, Mian Ivliazo, one of 
the six sons of Yiinas, son of Naghai’, who was contemporary with Dzfir, son of 


* Sec paj^e 593. 

t Mr. Duke n^fors to them in his Report,” page 128, as “ Nahrs,'" wlio were ‘‘ long ninler the jiroteotioii 
“ of a powerful Turin IribvT There is hut one tribe of Turin, however. See p;ig(! 593 uiul iiotr* 

J Mr. Duke says that tlie liilnelus ” undorstaml “ hamsaya” as a “ sharer in gooil or evil fort inn;,” in one 
place, anil, in another, as corresponding to “dwellers in tents,” as among the (diildnm ol’ 'riio word 

is a compound Persian word, and means simply “a neighbour,” or literally, as “residing umler the same 
shade, shelter, or protection.” The position of the ham*sdt/ahs in a Irihr* has been already e.\ plained. 

§ They possessed a village called after them some fifly years ago, in llie neighhourhood of Siwi on tlio 
north-east, the head-man of which was named Ahmad Khiin, but 1 fail to tract* the namt; in the most recent 
maps. Whether its name has since been cli:iiigcd, or it has passed into other haml*^, 1 am unaware. Masson 
refers to these people as ShelancJas and makes them “ BalochT 

H One writer endeavours to make them out to be “Biloclies,” and another assort*, that the Nagbars “are 
“ expressly designated as Uajputs, and by the Afghans arc eoinmonly i:alle«l Baroh.” The writer has mis- 
taken the word Hori in the name of the Purmi clan of Borizi for “ Baroh, ”*and applied it to the Nagbars. It 
would be interesting to know who expressly designates those Afghans to be “ Rajputs,” for, certainly, their 
Afghan kinsmen do not turn them into Hindus. 

Another makes out the notorious Mari Baluchis to bo Pathdns,** ami the llasani Afglmns of the Dawi tribe, 
under the name of “ Ilassani,” to bo “ Marris ” ! 

% There arc a number of places in Hiaduattln, and also in the Dukhan, which are described as peopltid by 
Afghans of the Ghor-ghas’ht division of that people, but to what tribes of the Ghor-ghas’hts ilnsy belong to 
is, unfortunately, not mentioned ; and, at present, I am unable to prosecute impiiries about them. There are 
also a number of them in Huzrao and near it, north of Afak, and some, besides tlzaddns ami other Parnis, in 
* the Hazarah district of the Panj-ab, as already mentioned at pages 31, 271, and 272. 

Among those Ghor-ghas’hts will be found, in all probability, sumo of the descendants of N&ghav and D&wi, 
And of the descendants of those sons of Parnf^who are now so little known. 
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Sherdnaey, the progenitor of the most numerous brancli of the Skcrdni tribe. 
Another Ndghar saint was the Shaikh, Monj'i, who was likewise highly venerated 
among the Afghan people. , 


The Dawi Thybe of AFonANS. 


This tribe likewise are Ghor-ghasTits ; and DAwacy their progenitor was the brother 
of Nughar, Kakar, an<l Pamaey, sons of DAnaey. Dawaey appears to have been the 
third son of his father. 

AVc have only come into contaet Avitli some of the brainjlies of this tribe, since a large 
portion of the .southern part of the Afghdnistsln, extending westwards as far as the 
boundary of tlic t(!iTitovy or district of Pnshang and Sluil, otherwise Kwata’h, was 
aninixcd, and partic.iilarly during, and since, the la.st Afghan campaign, llespccting 
the (h'seent and antecedents of these branclujs, and the tribe to which they belong, as 
well as r<^specting other Afghans, the utmost unconsciousness is displayed. It appears 
to be a general rule, in cases where the descent and antecedents of Afghan tribes and 
sections of tribes (and in many instances with respect to non- Afghan people) are 
unknown, to stylo them “Pathans;” while the largo and numerous tribes of which 
some of these v(iry “ Pathans,” so called, arc sections, arc called “Afghans.” 'thus 
we have “ Zarkhan Pathans,” “ Jafar Pathans,” “Luiii Pathans,” “ Kakar Afghans,” 
“ Dumar Pathans,” and “Chilgheri Pathans while some tell us that “Pathans” 
are not Afghans, nor Afghan Pathans.”* 

llaiVit Khiin, the Kathar, in his book, entitled “ Ilai’at-i-AfghiinI,” says the 'Dawi 
tribe is very small in point of numbers, and that the NAghars arc considered to be 
(ionneetod with, and dcrpendciut on, tlni Kakars. 'this statement, however, is not 
cori’cct, even by his own account, and the tree of their de.scent given by him. 'the 
Dawis, like the Pavni, Naghar, and Kakar GImr-ghas’hts, have always dw'^elt near to 
or adjoining ('ach other ; and while the Parnis greatly increased, and subse(iueutly 
became much weakojied through (icrtain numerous branches sej)ai’ating from thepai’cnt 
stock, and seeking lunv liomes in other parts, and other (pauses, the Diiwis and Naghars, 
who were lun- or very numerous, still continued to dwell in their old localities, along Avith 
their ronaiiiing Parni kinsmoi, Avilli (ho exception of tho,so, wdio, like others of the 
Ghor-ghns’lits of (he.se parts, took service in India during the time of the Afghan 
sovev(‘igns of Dihli — foi’ tin; Daw'is and Naghars, like their Kakar and Parni kinsmen, 
also furnislicd their (piola — wdierc they remained, and Avherc their descendants arc still 
to !)(! found. 

When Ahmad Shah, Ahdali, Sadozi, Shah Durr-i-Durran founded his kingdom, and 
settled the lands dependuig on what previously constituted the province of Kandahar 
under the Safawis and the Padshahs of Dihli, and fixed the eontingents of each tribe 
to tin; forces of that part of his dominions, and assigned lands for their support, the 
Dawis (tlu'y are not made ‘ JhkUs ' of by their sovereign) received their share, and had 
to furnish 45 hor.semcn to the Kandahar forc(Js. At the .same time the Kakars subject 
to Kandaluir, and they Avere fcAV in pro])ortion to tlioir tribe, furnished but 30 horsemen, 
'fhrough the. vast ineniaso of the Kakar Ghor-ghas’hts, these others have been over- 
shadowed in a measure by them; and the DaAvis liaAm bad, in recent times, to unite 
themselves A\ i(h tludr nearest Kakar kinsmen for support again.st the encroaching 
Daluchis, and t in; 'I'arin Sharkhahun Sara’lv-barns, Avith whom they have an hereditary 
feud, 'fhe Diiwis, wdio are not even mentioned by name either by MacGregor or 
Duke, reside in part of the tract previously mimtioncd as forming a portion of the 


* 111 ol'dvv ti) iiiako an Af^liaii luiina lit lii.s “ Dadica^ of Horodutus,” Mr. Bellew turns the name of this 
Dawi tribe into yAff/f', anti then tells us that they arc “ ineorporuted wit li the Kdkar,” which they certainly 
are not. 'J’lieii, of course, tht' Kakars are turned into “ Gakkar or Cfhakkar,’* and the Himhi theories, pre- 
vioii.'^ly rt fi rrcd to, follow, iiml yet,' Avhat he ealls Gliirghi.shl,” as he writt.'S the compound word Ghor-ghas*lit, 
is, acfadinj; to liis account, merely ‘‘an altered form of* Cirf/Mz or Km/hiz.^* lie then adds, tliat, “as to tho 
“ Dd(h\ thi ir hisloiy is lost in the oh.sem ily to which they liavi^ sunk, and nothing more seems to bo known 
“ about llivin now than that they have become absorlied into the Kakar tribe, and attaelicd themselves to an 
“ immigrant colony from Kliojnnd, witli whom they are generally known as Khojandi or Khundi/’ 

Ni-^thiag need he icmarked respecting the al)ove other than, thfit tlie Dawi Afghans arc not, and never wore, 
calkd y.^»ii//. Mr. Dellcw appears to liavc been unaware of the existence of tlic Dii-raaf Ddwis, and somo 
others. The " iinmujrant voiomj from Kliojaml,’* will 1)6 found in the text, a little farther on, in«the shape of 
a wmI(«w woman and a male child. < 

Tin* Kirghiz, referred to by the same writer under the name of “ Cirghiz ” or “ Kirghiz” arc a race of 
jiounvd Turks. The word is sometimes written i^arghiz and l^ii^hiz. It is certainly very like Ghor’^ghaa^ hK 
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country of the Parnis, namely, Sangdn or Sdng-Mandahi, and in the Zarghun* 
Dara’h or Green Valley, adjoining it on the west, and a few to the eastward. 

Bdwaey, whoF43 descendants are known by the general name of Daw i, had five 
sons accoi’ding to the Sulimani, two full and three adopted sons, namely, Dn-inai;ah 
and Ilu-marah, full sons, and Kliwandaey, Zaniar, and Samar adopted. f 01 her genea- 
logists mentio i three sons only, two fall and oin; adopted, nanndy, Dii-mar, Itu-inar, 
and IChwanda.-y, the latter being the adopted son, hut the statenuMits of the Sulimani 
are entitled to great weight, i’ho descjondants of the last-mentioned adopted son, 
arc alone known to history under a separate name, and are of Sayyid descent, and 
consist of four branches, descended from as many sons, Musa, ’Alij Sikandar, and 
Balil. 


The descendants of Du-mar and IIu-mar,the full sons of Da waey, are known only as 
Du-mars and Hu-mars. It is with the Du-mar branch, who number a litth; ovt'r three 
hundred families, that we have come into contact lately, and wonderful are tlie mistakes 
made, the gu(;sses, and reasonings, respecting their origin, and as to what they are and 
what they are not, Avhilc the matter lies in a unt-shell. Tlie Du-mars here nd’orred to are 
Dawis, in no Avay connected with a hraneh of the Ivakars eallcMl hy tin* same name, 
descended from one of Kakar’s sons.J A judieions inquiry instituted on tlu^ sj)ot,an(l 
in an intelligent manner, Avill show what has heeome of tlie rest of D;i wai^y’s deseendauts, 
who will he found dwelling along with their Du-mar kinsmen, soim*, [irohahly, as their 
ham-sdf/ahd,^ and some as hom-nuijalis of the other Ghor-ghasMits, having hoen reduced 
to this through the encroachments of Tarins on one.* side, Avith whom tliey have- been 
at feud for generations, and of Baliieh interlopers on the other. ,Some of them, in all 


* Zjirghuii, is the eorn'Ct \\t\y of writing this Pus’hto woni which .signifies (ji fcUi siinl not Ztirgun,” ns it 
appears in Mr. O. T. Duke’s map. 

I 111 liis mention of Iho Dawi.s, llniVit Klian, Kathar, follows implicitly the Makhzan-i- Afghani, \Yhich he 
abuses so much. The Sulimani is the only gt*ucalogist who gives tho names of the seeoml ami third adtiptcdsons 
of Dawaey, hut they do not appear to Jiavt* been of much account. 

J Tim Du-mars of Sma’ilan and those of tin? Zarghiin Dara’h or ‘"(IrecMi Valley” art' branches of two totally 
diatiiict tribes ; while Mr. Duke makes them one station of the Ivakar tribe. He says : — They [the native olliciiils] 
“ say that the Dumars claim to he descended from Duiimr, om? of the .sons of Kak ; this may <»r may not bo 
true, but tlm country peo])lo all inform me that the Duniar.s aro not looked upon as the. sitifs or eipials of tho 
Kakars ; they hav<‘ no active eimmios, excejit the Marri.s, with whom th(‘y are at perpetual fnid, hut tlH*y 
‘‘ regard tlio VamMdii Tarins as their li<*redi(ar>' foes.” 

Here, the first pari of tho .sentence refers to tin; Du-niar branch of the Kakar tribe, d(*.sceinlc«i from one of 
the .sons of Kakar, brother of Dawaey — there i.s no progenitor of any Afghan tribe ealh;d“ICak” — who.so 
descendants will he noticed in th(*ir projier [ilace in the aecomit of the Kakars. Tlu^ last half of the .^eutenco 
refers to tho descendants of Du-mar, one of the two full .suns of Dawaey, who, constMimnitly, belong to tho 
Dawi Irilx^ of Afghan.s, who, as mentioned in the text above, have an h(‘rcditary feud with a hraneh of tho 
Tarin Afgln'ms, and arc the. mortal foes of tho Mari Ibiluchis, who rol)l>ed them of their land.-*. 

Inunediatcly after tin? same writer .states, that “ the Dumarsof Sinalan [that is tin? Kiikar Du-mars] stuto tliat 
the Zarguii Dumars are of the same .sepf. a.s themselves, hut the hitter annoiinee fliat they canm troin Zoho 
[the Jziob or fTzioba’h, ])erhaps] about .six gencration.s ago.” 

Tliis statement i.s perfectly true, only it wa.s not perceived what was meant thereby. Both K.iknvs and 
Dawis are included in the Hhor-glias’ht sepf. ; ainl the Dawis, as numtioned in the text alcove, in aneient time.s, 
hut more than “six generations ago,” ilwelt, not in “ Zobe,” but in tin; Bura’h or table lainl (»1 tin* .Jziuli or 
Jziobifli. 

Yet, after this, Mr. Diiki? writes : — “ I venture? to think tliat both .seef ions [here, they arc said to he <lit!\‘r<?nt 
sections, it will bo obs(?rved] arc the olFspring of a slave of the Kakars, indeed, I In? Kakars tliein.selvt.*.s .say thi.s 
“ plainly,” a statement which 1 may be permitted to doubt. 

In a foot-note “ P. J. M.” (whoever these letters may refer to), asserts, on the contrary, that “ fin* Diinmr.^ 
are descended from a Dum or mirsiciim who was a .slave or dependent of Sanzar (or Saiijar), [irogcnitor of 
** the Sanzar Khel or Sariiii Kakars of Zhob and Bori. Sanzar is said to have been fourth in descent fl*oiii 
Abdul Rashid, second .son of Kak,” and he refers to the Peshin (Gazetteer” for more. 

It so happens that the word used in tho Pms’lito language for a inusieian is not “r/a/a” hut (fttm — a cor- 
ruption of the Hindi dom or domra — whih?the name of the branch of the Dawis to wliich I refer, as well ns that 
of the Kakar branch, is written Du-mar. One might just as well attempt to make them out a dun ol the 
Dumki Balucliis. Duras are a “caste” of dancers and singers, but the Afghaii.s are not dividctl into castes^ 
and the Dawi Du-mars are neither public dancers nor singers. 

The Dawi tribe is not mentioned in MacGregor’s “Ceiitial Asia.” i 

The DAwi.s, as a tribe, are not even mentioned in the “Peshin Gazetteer,” but the name occurs in one place, 
and appears to have puzzled its compiler. Under the heading of “ Dilawar,” which refers to ‘‘ three huts and 
“ a tree or two,” it is staled, that, “the people of Dilawar are Kukar.s, and call t)i(?mselve.s IMwvy Yakiibzfii. 
“ The compiler has not the least idea to what branch of the Kdkur race they can belong. They are Immsayiihs, 
“ and gain a livelihood by the carrying trade.” • 

It is not to be wondered at tlmt the compih.TVas at a lo.ss to find to what Kakar race the> belonged, seeing 
that they are not Kdknys. Their race is Dawi, descended from a brother of Kiikap, and, like his dc.scendantSf 
are Ghor-ghasihts. Being a weak tribe they have been deprived, from time to time, of their lands by stronger 
neighbours, first, by Tarin Afghans, and afterwards, by Mari Balucliis, and now dwell as ham-sdyahs or 
denizens with their Ghor-ghas’ht kinsmen, the K&kiifs, and some with the Kihtraus. Sec note page 630. 

S The meaning of ham-sdyah has been givea at page 550, note ||, which see. 
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probability, took service in Bengal with their Edkar kinsmen, who were very powerful 
in that part, and there their descendants will be found. I have said before, that there 
are numbers of Afghans called by the general name of Ghor-ghas’,hts in different 
parls of the Indian peninsula, whose real descent could be traced. One reason why 
any difficulty exists in this respeet is the loose way in which native historians put 
down names. If they do not know what tribe it is they are writing about, without 
hiking the trouble to make inquiry, they put down “ Afgln'in ” simply, or “Rolielah;” 
while some again, like the Dakhanf historian, Khafi Khdn, suppose the latter word to 
be aclually tlie name of .a tribe of Afghans. On the other hand, if the name of the 
tribe is mentioned, such as Nhizi, Baitni, Lodi, Parni, or (he like, they never think it 
necessary to add that they are Afgh.ans, and the (‘-onsequence is that the inexperienced 
read(n*, unacquainted Avitli the Afglnlns, their descent, and their different tribes, and 
not knowing them as such, seeing them mentioned in Indian history, imagine that 
they arc native Indian tribes, and know not Avhat an important part the Afghdns have, 
for centuries past, played in the alTairs of India. 

1 have mentioned that one adopted son of Bsiwaey was called Khwandaey. It is 
related that Dawaey, who, like all Afghdns, showed a great keenness for commerce, 
when on a journey which he undertook for the purpose of purchasing horses, overtook, 
on his retuiii homeward, a female, who, with her infant son, w.as cqdeavonring to 
make her way to Multan.* She stated that slio was the widow of a Sayyid, a native 
of Khnjaud, and was trying to reach Multan, where her eldest sister resided, 
the wife of anotlier Sayyid dwelling there. Dawaey became interested, and as ho 
was proceeding with his party in the same direction — the territory dep(-‘nd(Mit on Multan 
extended wc'stwards to the Afghan country — ho ottered to take; her along with them 
and jmt her in the way of reaching lliat city; and he subsequently conducted her 
thitlu'r. Arrivc'd there, through the interference and advice of the (ddor sister, a match 
was made up hetween the widow, wlio was young and comely, and her protector, 
Dilwac'v, Avho married her; and he took lun* and Ikm* hoy into (ho Bora’h or table land 
of tin; .l/j'oha’h, in Avliich i)art his father and brethren were then dwelling. 

Diiwaoy a(lo])(e(l his ivifo’s son, whoso name was TIasan, Avho, when ho grew up, 
turned out a most diss(jlut(^ fellow and a robber, in such wise that the Ghor-ghas’ht 
jicople used to stylo him (ho “ Ghal,” which in tlu; Pus’tito laugiiagc signifies robber. 
Aft(;r a time h(' repented of his evil w.'vy.s, and proceeded to Multan, a famous scat of 
Mubamniadau learning at tliat time, where ho hocame the disciple of a holy man of 
that city, and devoted liiniself to a religious life. 

By his pi<'ty and austerity he attaim'd tlie odour of sanctity ; and, in time, at the 
vcqiu^st of his teacher, ho roturm'd to his own people and heeaine their teacher and 
spiritual guide, and tliat of other Afgluins. As his father was a native of Khujand, 
lu? was called the Jvhiijandl, Imt, as the piamuneiation of this Avord did not come 
readily to the tongues of the eoinmon people, they used to stylo him Khundf, because 
in the l^us’hto or Afghan language, it means “protected,” “ pre.served,” “taken 
care of,’’ and Avhieh tluw tlioughtau appropriate, name at the time he first came among 
them. 

1I<^ married an Alghdn Avifo, by whom he had four sons, Musa, ’Ali, Sikandar, 
and Balil, Avho heearm^ known as llasanfs and also Khiindls, the substituted form of 
Khu Jamils, Avho arc at this time greatly dispersed,! and, being of Sayyid descent, they 
dwell among some other tribes as llieir spiritual guides. 

The D:i,Avi tribe formerly possessed the tract of country lying immediately adjoining 
the Barn i ti'rrilory on the <>ast, iueluditig Avhat is noAv known as “old Kahan,” and 
cxtemlijig towards the north-east as far as the dara’hs of Nasa’ii and Bhilawar,j; Avhich 


* It is not 1)1* supposed llisit slie wa.s wamlcrhig alone or nnattendod. She probably hired a camel to 
carry her on her journey, and liad some companion or servant with her, and also the camel driver, but it 
>vas dnnuc'inus to nnderl.akt^ llio journey except in the company of other travellers. 

Noi. to lie eontiised wilh tile J>iazi Kundis. See the iiceouiil of the Glialzi .Afghans furUicr on, 

J A few years bel'ore the surveys contained in this work were made, the caravan route to Siwi and J,M4har 
led* tlirouirh this dara’h, which is most ierlile, every here and there well wooded, and containing good 
mstnrago! It runs in a direction of nearly east and west, and is iibont sixteen miles long, and between three 
and four miles broad, in some places less. The depre<lations of the llaldchis closed tho rouie ; and since the 
Uasahis were eompelloil to leave it, it has remained in ti statt^ of nature. See pages 14 and 15, and note 

In the jstfwwf/ of Ahmad .Shall, Durrani, previously «iuolcd at page 637, rvhich was granted to MnJ;mdd 
Khau, the Morizi rarni, respecting the goverumeu; of Siwi and its 'aidkahs or dependencies, and^he collection 
of the ri'venm) of them, the 'ahikiih of the llivsanjs is mentioned as well ns those df Bdr-kliin, and that of thrf 
Kilitraiis. This also shows what position the Borizi Paniis held in these parts. 
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dara’hs were peopled by the Hasani biunch of the Bawls. On the south the Ddwls ex- 
tended to the skirt of the hills of the Koh-i-Surkh, Sor Ghar, or Ilatj'i Rob, bounding the 
plains of Kachchhl in that direction. This tract, consequently, comprised about two 
thirds of the Country— the easternmost portion — since appropriated by the Buda 1 Marls. 
The Bawls had on the east and north-east their Naghar kinsmen, who held the w'holo 
of the remaining kohistdti or mountain tracts, as far as the plains in the valley of the 
Indus on the east, and the plains of Kachchhl on the south, as already described. 

The llasanl Bsiwls wore disposse.sscd of their country at the same iiiuo that the 
Ndghars, and most of the other Bawls, also lost theirs, rather more than a century ago, 
by these before-mentioned Baluch interlopers, aided hy the Bi'auhls of Kalat-i-N icliamli, 
although the Hasan Is were assisted hy their Ijourni Mlarnah neighbours, nuiny of 
whom lost their lives. The llasanls took shelter with the Kasl Kihtrdns, just referred 
to, whose ham-sdyahs they then became, and took up their quarters in tlic JBar-khdn 
plateau, near the sources of the Kalid river, where they founded Hasani Kot,* * * § and 
where they still dwell, and are now in a ilouvishing condition. A few dwell along with 
the Mazari Baluchis who had, some two hundred years before the advent of the Maris 
and Bughtls, settled in these parts. Others took shclhu- iu the 81wl district, at Gi'iM, 
north of the town of Slwi,t and some with the Laurnl Miarnahs, hut, suhseqmmtly, 
with the Sluidozl Spin TarlnsJ in Tal or Taladi, in the village of .fa lah, where they are 
still dwelling, and arc now flourishing and increasing in number, which cannot be 
said of other branches of the Bawl tribe. 

Tlieso Hasani Bawl Afghans arc what Mr. O. T. Bnkc in liis “ Rcpoi*t,” styles 
“ the most poAverfnl of the so-callcd Biluch tribes of Sewistau,” and states, that they* 
arc “ by origin Tor 'J'arins, and their ancient Immo was in reshin.”§ I liave, however, 
shown who they are and where they formerly dwelt. Many persons, not ac(|uainte(l 
with their descent, call them “Shaikhs” and “Sayyids”; ami their progenitor was a 
Sayyid according to the records of the Bawl tribe of Ghor-ghas’hts. I have no means 
of verifying it at present, hut 1 believe that tlie Kaheris of this part, mentioned in 
another place*, j] are an offshoot of these Hasanis. 

It will thus bo seen, that the .I’arni, Bawl, and Naghav Afghans held all the 
kohutdn or hill tracts betweem the district of Slnil on tlic west, ami the plains of the 
Beru’h-jat (!ast, the extreme southern portions of the range of .Vlihtar Sullman, other- 
wise called the Koh i-Siyah or Tor Ghar or Kala Roll or Kala Raliar, and the Koh- 
i-Surkh or Sor Ghar or Rata Rob or IliUii. Rahar, ami that the Niighars ami part of 
tho Bawl tribe had the Kihtrau Kasis, and sorno branches of the Allarnalis, on the 
north and north-east, but wliieh tracts have since been appropriated hy Marl, Bughtl, 
Mazari, Lasluirl, Ghurchdni, and other Baluchis. On the west the Bawis joined 
the Kasis of Shal, as the Bu-mar Biiwls still do, having continued to hold their own 
in the Zargliun Bara’h, or Green or Verdant Valley, up to this time. 

There have h(?en others among the Bsiwis besides Hasan, tho Khujamli, who aro 
regarded as saints by the Afghans as Avell as by other Mnsalinaiis. The greahist, 
probably, is the mueli venerated Shaikh, Hasan, the Bavvi, who attached himself to 
the Shaikli-ul-rslam, the Shaikh, Balnl-ul-Hakk wa ud-Uin, Zakariya, of Mulhin,^ 
whoso humble and devoted disciple he continued for very many years, ami was greatly 
regarded by his spiritual guide. Tho Shaikh, Hasan, was buried at a places In^tween 


• “ Ilitsni Kot ” of tlw mapH. 

t See page GIi2. 

J Liable to be mistaken for Sliadozi Kdkafs, descended from *AH, son of SanjAr alias Sandzar, son of 
Taghrak, son of KAkaf, esnecinlly by those unaware of tin? existence of a braricli of tho Tarins being also called 
Shadozi. The siinilarity of names is apt to lead one astray. 

§ It does not seein to have occurred to tho writer how it was possible for Tor Tarins to grow into 
biluchiSy* but it oidy shows the hazy ideas enteitained re-pecting the. Afghan.^, and th(j Haluch race too. 
MacGregor, on the other hand, iu his Gazetteer,” states, that these llaHarn .Afghans cf Sayyid de.Kcent, 
were formeiit/ a distinct Buloch tribe.'' Had they been Baluchis, they could not have grown into Afghans, 
nor would the Kihtran Kasis, Lnurni Miarnahs, and others, have given them shelter. In another place in tho 
same woi k ho says they arc ‘‘ KhetrAus,'^ as ho writes the name of the KiktrAus. 
d See page 584. 

^ He is the Saint of MiiltAn, commonly known as Baha-iil-Hakk wa ud-Din. Ho died in ()f)4 H. 
(1265-66 A.U.), at th«* age of just one hundred years. Ho was the son of Muiiammajl, son of Zakariya, son of 
Ab6-Bikr, son of the l^^azi, *Ali, and was the disciplo of the Shaikh-ul-KAniil, the Shaikh, Shihub-uiJ-Din, son 
of Abu-Hdz, ’Ilinar-us-Sahar-wardi. I have mentioned iho dale here, because it was C4.uituries anterior 
to the time when, according to the statements of Mr. Bcllcw, the Afghans ‘‘began to concoct their 
“ genealogies.” 

The Sliiikh. BahA-ud-Din, Zakariya, was in his twcnty-fifili year when Dihli was first taken, and made the 
seat of goxernment by the Muhammadans, in 589 H. (1193 A.D.)» Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-hak, afterwanis 
Sult&n of the iiihli kingdom* Zakariya was dwelling at Muliin, and iiod attained tho height of hU fame and 
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Tal or Tala’h and Sambar, wliieh is a place of pilgrimage, and used to appear in our 
maps as “ The Tomb of Shekh Hassan.”* The earliest mention of “thought reading,” 
perhaps, is recorded of this Afghdn saint. Ho one day entered a masjid at Multdn to 
say his prayers. The Mu’azstin had proclaimed the takhir, or professicm of faith, an 
Imdm came forward to officiate, and the service commenced, when all worldly thoughts 
are forbiddtai. Slmikh Hasjin, likewise, followed the Imdm in the namaz. After 
the service was over, and the congregation had withdrawn to their homes, Khwdjahf 
Hasan approached the Imam, and said to him quietly : “Olmdm! when thou didst 
“ commence the service I followed thee and thou from this place didst [in spirit] 
“ go to Dihli, and didst purchase female slaves, and those female slaves thou didst 
“convey into I-ran arid didst sell them. I also was following behind thee; say, 
“ tlKM-efore, what sort of namaz is this ?” The Imdm was dumbfounded, and fell at 
his feet, and knew, for certain, that it must he the Shaikh, Hasan, the Dawi, who was 
addressing him. 

A s<!eond Dawi saint was the Shaikh, Nck-ndm, a man held in great veneration. 
A third was the Shaikh, Haji Ahu-lshak, respecting whom it is written, that, 
“ alt hongli he was a Sayyid by (hrscent, nevertlicless, as his mother w'as a I)awa’i§ 
“ Afghan, on this account, he, and his descendants likewise, arc accounted Afghdns. 
“ He was eont.'inporary with Sultdn Shcr Shah, and his son, Islam Shah, w'hom he 
“ survived.’’ This saint was held in the highest venei'ation, and many of the great 
Amirs of Hindustan M'crc his disciples. He dwelt at Kaithal, and had two sons, who 
were also Shaikhs of great repute ; and at Kaithal, in all probability, some of his 
descendants will still he found. 

Befor(5 1 largin to describe the route's leading from Kabul to Ghaznin and Kandahar, 
and from tlumee to Shikar-pur by the Hara’h of thtj Bolan river, it will he necessary 
to describe some cross routes hetwi'cn the Hera’h of Gluizi Khan, Had bar, and 
Shikar-pur, which are coniu'cti'd with the route by the Dara’h of the Bolan. Having 
described these, I shall leave the hanks of the Indus, and its vicinity, altogether, and 
des('rihe tin; routes in the western and north-western parts of the Afghan State, and 
the tracts on tluj Oxus as far east as Chitral. 


Nincly-fifth Jlonle. From the Fcra'h of (ihdzi Khdn to .Lar-kdnah and Shikdr-pdr, 
a distance of one hundred and mneiy-thrcc kuroh. 

“ Setting out from the Hc'ra’h of Glisizi Khan, and going in the direction of 
soulli-s()iith*w('st, you proceed a distance of thirteen kuroh to Chhoti-i-lYi’in, a small 
villag.i Iw'Ionging to the Baluch clan of Laghari (previously noticed in the account of 
the j.assi's in this direction), and from thence go on for another eight kuroh, in the 
same direction as before, to AiYi’in, a small kanha'h or town under the jurisdiction of 
the llakiin or Governor of tlui territory dejxmdcnt on the Hera’h of Ghazl Khdn. 
Leaving it, you continue to proceed, in much the sann^ direction as before, for a 
distane.e of nearly ten kuroh, and riiach l[araud,|| a largo kasha'h or town under the 
sway of fS'asir Khan, Baluch ;^[ and on the way to it you meed with excess of sandy 

vt'iK'i'iilioii as a s:itn(, (luring tlio tiiiio Siiluln, Nasii'-iul-Din, Knba-jah — who, like l-bik, was a Turk, 
niui liad ilcen tli(> miimliik or slave of tins Sliiuisiibiiin Tajzik Gliuri, Sultan Mu’iz/.-n<l-l)iii, Miil^ummail- 
i-Saiii ' mini o\er Siiiil and Multan. Sa- iny “Tr.inslation of llie pages 47C — 644. 

Knba-jiili WHS contcmi.orary will. Ibo aiilbor of that historical werk. See also pago 665, note *. 

* liy some, this is c.onsidtn'od the burial phicc of IIhshii, the Khujaudi, the adoj.ted son of l)awaey, but, 
frotn iiii|»iiry, 1 preft.r what is in(‘utioned in the tc.xt above, wltich 1 believe to Ik! correct. £S;e also the 
account of ilio niarclt of l’rinc(? Muhaniuiad-i-Dili-a-Shnkoh, page 23. Those two persons having been both 
naiiit-d Ibi-an, they ar(( liahlo to Iw confused. 

t Khwiijuh au(l .Shaikh are of innclt the saintj signification here. 

^ Tin- coiigregalion follow the Imam in his genuflexions during the service. Shaikh llnsan was one of the 
congipgation. 

^ Dliwa’i is the feminine foi-m, sissnifying a female of the Dtiwi tribe. 

^ Svv the a{'(!ount of the I’asses in tin* Lower J)cra’h-jat in the First 'Section of this work. 

Burns ill his “ Caiibool,” page 73, has: — “ iturrnnd, near Dnjel, is believed to derive its name from Uuree, 
“ one (»l tlie slaves of Alexander.” By whom such is Ixdievcd is not said. He must have meant this for a 
joke. Haraml i.s not even mentioned in the A’in i-Akbari. tinder that name, nt least. 

^ .Viisson (Vol. 11, page 9S>) says ; — “To Ahmed Shah succeeded his son, Tuimur Shah, who lived on the 
“ reputation of his father, and passed his reign in pleasuri', oh the gratificaition of his >t.‘nsaHl afipetites. 
“ Coeval with him, nt Kniut, was MahniAd Khan, s<>u of Nnssir Khd.n, precisely under the same eircurostances, 
“ iicgh'fting hi.s government, and immersed in h&h ” [his mode of writing 'aUh, ‘'pleasure," appatjpntlyj “or 
■“ enjoynifi.t.” 

Tiie wiiier is in error here. The account of the above survey was written n^r the dose of the reign d' 
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desert tracts, in which there is paucity of inhabitants and scarcity of water. The Sind 
rirer or Abde Sin flows on the left hand, distant about twc'uty kuroh ; and on the right 
hand are the hills forming the outex* i*ange of the Koh-i-Surkh, Sor Ghar, Ksitu Pahdr, 
or lldtd Rolf, which you di’aw near to on approaching llavaml, beyond wbich ai'e the 
highest paids of that I’ange, and behind them again the great I'ango of Koh-i-Siyah,* 
or Range of Mihtar Sulinuln, or Kala Rob, or Kahl Rabilr, as it is also called by the 
Baluch and Hindi people of this part respectively, in which parts the Al'ghiins and 
Baluchis dwell. 

“ Leaving llarand, you set out in the direction of south-south-west, as before;, and 
enter a dara’h among th(5 low hills of the outer i-ange of the Koh-i-Surkh, and px’oeeed 
for a distance of ten kuroh to the halting phvee of Saura Chauddahah, the name of 
that part of the I’angc whixdi rises on the right hand of the road as you go along ; and 
travellcxs have to provide themselves with Avater and })rovisions, ixonc being jxi'oeurable 
by the way. 

“ From this place you go another stage of ten kui-oh, in a mow; southerly dii’cetion 
than befoi*e, to Pabani.t which is so called after a solitary tree standing tlxcre. The 
next stage of fourteen kuroh takes you to Kahl Pani, named after a spring (rontaining 
much watei‘4 wbich comes from the right baud, out of the mountains on tliat side of 
the route ; and by the way (on this last stage) yon me(;t with many ase(>nts and 
descents over the mountain ranges, and there are no inhabitants to be m(;t with. 
Mount Gandhilil, the most southern detached ridge of the Koh-i-Siyah or Kxlla Rob, 
rises to a great height away on the left hand. 

“ From this halting ground the route takes a more Avesterly course, and you have 
to go a distance of foni*teen kui’oh to Pir Chhata,§ the naim; of a village, or eolh'ction 
of dwellings, near the tomb of a holy man, and you wend your way along the course 
of the afore-mentioned riven*. The; Baluch people, Avho are Uuls or nomads, graze 
their cattle and docks in this neighbourhood. 

“ From, til is place; routes branch olf to the; i*ight and left. By the first ew right- 
hand I'outc llarand can be Teniehed by a lemger road, men-e to the northwarels Ilian the 
one here; ti’aversed, anel which joins the route le;aeling into the; country e)f the Kilitnln 
Afgh dns e)f the; Kilsi tribe. The; other or le;ft-hand i*oule; leads southwards into 
the Dera’h-jslt, anel into Sind. 

“ Moving from this place;, yon proceed a distance of e;le;vcn kuredi, still in the 
direction of Most, but inclining a little to the we;st-ne)rtli-wcst, tei Sanghh Sihl,|| 
a village of consieleruhlo size, under the sway e>f Nasir Kliaii, Baluch, befox'o me*n- 
tioned, and, by the way, still follow tho course of the Kiilii Pani, with high moiuitains 


Timur Shall, Sfulozi Durrani, Ihidshah of Kabul, and, as is slatod abovp, Nasir Kluiii was still livin*ir. The 
worst part of 'riiiiur Shah’s oharactor was natural iiidoloiico aud love of trarupjillity, not the vices ascribed 
to him by Masson. 

♦ Tor Gbar of llio Afghans. The Koli-i-Surkh they call Sor Gluir. See page 4o8, and note J, 
f Thi.s route cios.scs the Shuui plain towards its soiith-oas;erii corner, th(*n follows the course of tho 
Sdri river anti pass, west of Mount Gaiitlliari, until thti Suri riv(?r tuni.s from S.S.W. to mairly S.Ih. towarda 
the Indus, \\ hen tho route turns to the westward. The place called “ Abband” in our maps may probably bo 
lueani. for iVihani. 


It is possible that this is more correctly Tabani, instead of Pahaiii, but the MS. is a.s above. See 



signify. It is the “ Jlia:ii '* river of former maps, but in the recent ones of tJiis part it is nauieh'ss. 

§ This place, as well its all the preceding om*s after Hararui, do ip 4 appear in our hiti'st maps. I’ir Chhata 
is a well known, I may say, a famous place, ft lies some distance west of the Dera’h, the chief place of tho 
BiiglHi Jbiluchis, who do not appear to liave been located in this pait wlien these surveys were made. The 
dara’h in wbicli this tomb is situatcil, and in which Dera’h-i-Uughti lies, was first entered by our troops in 
1839 , in October of which year Major Billamoro of the IJombny army, at tho h(‘ad of a sniali 1‘orce, marched 
Against Di'ra’h, which was captured and sacked; and the notorious Bibiak, the Bughvi chief, was captured. 

Under the name of the “ Valley of tho Tomb,” this very locality was tho scene of some of the opcM'ations 
during General sir Charles J. Napier’s hill campaign in 1844~4o, which^was chiefly undertaken ugaiiisit tho 
Jakr&nr Bdghp's and the Dumkis; lor the sti’onghold of Turaki \^vuL Tfaki), or “the Cleft,” which, likewise, 
does not appear in onr latest maps, lay a little off tho road between l*ir Chhata and Sanghh Sila, on tiie right 
hand. A ajor-Genei'al Simjwon, Sir Charles Napier’s second in command, with his division, inarched over part 
of the very route above described, and, for a time, tho “Valley of the Tomb,” as it is called in the report 
of the operations, was his head-quarters. • 

The Ibrce under Sir C’harlcs Napier consisted of from 6,5()0 to 7,000 men of all arms, and some rather 
heavy guns, ami a siege tr.nin, accoinpanicHl the troops. No great difficulty was experienced, especially in the 
part of the route truver-CMl by the force ; and thus its practicability has Iwren proved. 

H “ Sarigsila ” of our maps. Sila, is the Sanskrit for a flat stone or rock, a flat stone on which condiments 
ate ground, tmt it doe.s not mean a rock or stone of this desciipticn set upright^ but lying flat. Sang is tho 
Persian tor hut the word first hero is^not Sang but Sanghh, a Sanskrit word evidently from the mode of 
spelling, but what it signifies I cannot say. The name of the place is evidently a Sindian name. 

0 0 2 
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near by on either side. This river flows away from here towards the left band, and 
becomes expended in the irrigation of the lands of the Bahlch people dwelling in that 
part. In this stage? you meet with many ascents and descents ; and the few villages 
that there arc, lie away some distance off the loute on the right arid left hand. 

“ Departing from Sanghh SilA, tlie next stage, distant ten kuroh, in much the 
same direction as hefoi'c, with tlic aforei-mentioned river some distance on the left 
hand, lakes you to the lialting iilaec of Sihw-wah,* * * § w^hich is the name of a mountain; 
and the road is of miudi the same description as in the pi’eccding stage. From 
this halting place, anotiier stage, also of ten kuroh, brings you to Gorhi, which is 
the nanui of a river dependent on rain. It comes from the hills on the right hand, 
runs to t he hd't, and such water as it contains is expended in the irrigation of tiie land 
under cultivation. This stage, likewisf?, contains several ascents and descents, but 
you now enter the plain of Kachchhi. 

“ Another short stage of ftvo kuroli, in a direction morn to the north -north-west, 
takes you to Ljihri, also written Lahri, which is a small town of Kachchhi, under the 
mlo of the before-mentioned Khdn. The lands around are well cultivated, and some 
trees grow here. The territory of Siwi, belonging to the I’ami tribe of Afghans, lies 
to the north-west, the (diief town of the same name being distant about eighteen 
kuroh, and Ihidhar about twenty-tw’^o kuroh, but mor(! to the westward. 

“ l'h(? town of Lalirit is situated on the banks of a considerable river, known as the 
river of Lidiri, which issues from tin? mountain range on the right hand ( north], and 
flows towards the left [south]. The Kdia Pani, previously mentioned, unites w'ith it 
about tlu’ee kuroh to the southward, and then separating into two branches, after 
flowing sonic twenty kuroh farther in that direction, becomiis lost in the thirsty soil 
among dense jatujnl. When in flood this riviir contains a great volume of water. 

*• Departing from Lahri, you proireed in the direction of south-west, and, after 
going a distance? of twelve kuroh, reach Shahr-i-Wuzara,J which is a large towm in 
the territory of Kachchhi, now belonging to Nasir Kluin, Ealiich. From thence, the 
next stage of thirteen kuroh, in the dii'cction of south, takes you to Makhan Wela,§ 
also (ialled Makhan llehi, ‘ w ’ and ‘ h ' being interchangable. On the w.ay you have 
the Kari river|| about three kuroh distant on th<; right hand ; the country is well 
inhabited, and you pass by a considerable extent of land under cultivation. Next you 
pi’oeeed sciven kuroh, with the Nari river near by on the right hand, and in the 
direction of south, to Muhammad Man] hih^f another large place, and you pass through 
much the same description of country as on the preceding stage. 

“ From tliis platse two roads liraneh off, the left-hand one leads to Shikar-piir, and 
will 1)0 subsequently described. The last-named place will be about twenty-eight or 
thirty kuroh distant, and by the way there is a considerable amount of cultivation, 
and many inhabited places. 

“The right-hand road is as follows. FVom Muhammad Manihu you go nine kuroh 
south, as before, with the Nari rivia*, now nearly dry, on the left hand, and reach 
Tanbbti,** another large village, under the government of Nasir Khdn, Balucli. There 
is the tomb of a holy man liero, with a cupola over it. Sotting out from this place, 
and proceeding a distance of Aftoeu kuroh iu a direction a little to the cast of south, 
crossing the /k</ or Dasht-i-Bedari, or ‘desert tract in which watchfulness is rcquired,’ff 
you r(*aeh Mango di Kol, a considerable village, under the sway of Mir Fath ’Ali, son 
of the Mir, Ilaji Bijjar, TAl-pvir, after Avhich another stage of ten kuroh takes you to 
Dati (li Kol, the name of a kasha h or towm$J under the rule of Nasir Khdn, Baluch. 


* Nfitlif I' this, nor llio following nainr, ap|jear in our maps. The correct pronunciation is doubtful, as 
there arc no vowel points, and it may be Sihiibl), but I believe the above is correct, 

f Incorrectly called Leri and Lebri, in the aceoiiuts of these parts, and in our most recent maps. The 
Dniiiki tribe of hiinl Ihiluchis now dwell about this place, and the chief resides there. In former times it 
bclon;;ed to the Lanj^ahs, called Juts by some writers, hut considered to be a branch of the Soldnki Haj-puts 
by others It was from this place that Mae Sihras, the Langah, otherwise “Budhan, the Sindi,” the head of 
that irihe or elan, canie, who usurped the sovereignty of Multan. At this period Lahri was a dependency of 
the mahtUl of Siwi, wliicli was a disti ict of Ihikhar, then dependent on Multiin. 

J iS’iit in our maps, but it is about four miles west of tlu; fort of Khia of the Dumkis, and there Bijjap's 
family »lwelt. “ NVazirah ” is mentioned by Eastwick as “the village of Bijjar.^* Wuzara is the plural form 
of Wazir. 

§ “•Mnklmnbela ” of the maps. 

11 For a injiice of the Nari river, see page G59. * 

^ I'ci haps the “ fiai Manjii ” of the maps is meant for this. 

** “ 'l'uinbi»o of some, and “ Tambii ” and Tambu ” of others. 

tt Mb' Ma’suiifs ticcount of the Kaur Zainin, as tliis tract was formerly called, page 584. 

I'his place 1 fail to trace now, Imt there is a catinl running from Lar-k&nah in the direction of about north* 
west known as Dali di Kor, “ I ” and “ r,” in Sindi, being iiiterchyiigeabie, and the canal referred to, doubUeei^ ^ 
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Another stage of twelve kuroh in the same direction as before brings you to Lar- 
kdnah, the name of a large town, and also of a pargana'h or sub-district, rich and 
fertile, within the tract known as the Zamin-i-Kachchli or Kacludihi, and under the 
sway of the Mu, Patli»AH, son of Mir, llaji Bi jjar, the Tal-piir Baluch, w'hose father, 
Mir Bahrara, was assassinated by tlie laiti or Kalhorali ruler of Sind, Gliulam Nabi, in 
conse(iuence of which the Kalhorali dynasty ivas lately overthrown. From this town 
the Sind river lies distant nearly tivcnty kuroh* on the left hand [<Mst], from which 
river the governors of tluisc! parts, from time to time, have ojiemnl large canals, and 
have thereby distributed the water tor the purpose of irrigating the lauds. 

“ Frona llaraud to Lahri the tex’ritory through ivliich this route runs is calhid llohc, 
because it lies at the skirt of, or near to, the mountains.f In the dialect sj)oken by* 
the Baluchis, mountains are called Boh, the vitiated form of Tajzik Koh, and the 
inhabitants dwelling therein are called Roholahs, and the skirt of such mountains 
they (lall llohe.J Likewise, the country from Lahri to Lar-kanah is called Kaehchh 
or Kaehchhi. Some of it is chul or uninhabited waste, as that word sigiiitics, and 
is called pat by tlic Sindis, but the greater part of it is inhabited and under 
cultivation.” 

'.riic Mir, Fath ’Ali, eldest son of Mir, ITaji Bijjar, here referred to, is omj (»f the 
Tdl-pur Baluch chiefs, who, after their overthrow of the power of the Latis or 
Kalhorabs in 178G — just one century since — tendered tlun’r allegiance to Tirniir Shah, 
SadozL, the Durrani Jlddshah, the suzerain of Sind, and were l)y him contirim;d§ in 
the government. Mir Fath ’Ali held nearly all upper Sind, and his three brothers held 
charge of other parts of the country. Tbcs<! ivere tin; ancestors of the Amirs of Sind 
who wore s(^t aside after the conquest of the country by thci British in 1813. 1 have 
already given a brief account of the rise and fall of the Latis or Kalhorab.s at 
page t)17. 


nine Ilf •sixth Itoute. From the Derah of Ghdzl Khdii lo Kandahar hij way of 
Itddhar, to xchich last-mentioned place is a distance of one hundred and eighty- 
six kuroh. 

“ Starting from the Dera’h of Gha/i Khun, you proceed a distance of eight kuroh 
and a half in the direction of west, inclining north-u'est, to Waddor ( v^|. ,||, the name 
of a large village so called after a clan of the Baluch tribes, and on the way thither 
then? is scarcity of water, and much sandy desert. From thence you proceed in the 
direction of south-west for a distance of nearly ten kuroh, through a rough and stony 
tract of country of much the same description as before, with tlie low parallel ridges 
of the Koh-i-Surkh, or Bata Boh, or Bata Pabar, near liy on the right liand, and reach 
Nigahah. This is a largo village, situated at the skirt of the j'ang(; of the Koh-i- 
Surkh above mentioned ; and, on the summit of a spur or hill, a part of that range, to 
the north of the village, there is a structure of .some .size, containing the tomb and shrine 
of that holy personage, llazrat-i-Sanvar Sultan, also known as Fir Suitau Kano.^ 


pasHiid t>y Dati’s knsha'h or <own. Tins canal appears in recent accounts of Siml as “ Kur Datu,” “ Dato-ji 
kur,” “ Uatojo Koor,” and other fanlnstic names. 

• Now only seven miles, equal to four kuroh. 

I Wilford, nearly ninety years since, mentioned, that the Raluchis called the mountain tracts as far up ns the 
Dera’h ot Isnui’il Khan by the name of Hah, while tho Afgliaus style them Char, which hius been mistukeii by 
some r<!cent writers for Ohitr. 

J See note *, following imgo. 

§ Not by a “ firmtln ” from “ Zaindn Shah, tho King of K.inJalmr,’’ according to tho “ (jai!ntt(!tir of the 
“Province of Sindh,” by Mr. A. W. Hughes, Uombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. .Shah-i-/amaii, son of 
Tiroiir Shah, succeeded his father in dime, 177.1, and he was Riblshdli of Kabul, hy which gtuieral iiarao the 
Afghdn State has been called, but “ King of Kandahar ” is unknown to history. Timur Shah tlied in May, 
1793. 

J The above, the vowel points of which are given, is correct, not “ Vidoi'” nor “Widor.” See page 11. 

^ This place Liimsdon (II. B.) calls “ IVlakani (also calhsl Sakbi Sarwar, two marches from D<ira Ghazi 
“ Khan,” and “ a small zcarat wUh one or two Fakirs' houses, and a few trees near a spring, at the ciuraiico to 
“ the hills, and on our own frontier.” This was written in 1857-58, ami Is, certainly, not from personal 
observation. 

Makdii is an ’Arabic word signifying “a place,” “ station,” “ abode,” “local habitation,” also a “ tabcrftacle,” 
“ ark,” etc., and in this latter sense is applied lo any tomb and shrine, but it is not the proper name of this place. 
As to the “ one or two Fakirs’ houses,” the Miy&wirs, or attendants at tlie shriuc, not Fakirs, number somo 
1,600 soolSf They are of the Khokhsr tribe chiefly, which Jat people have been turned into Gakhars in all 
instances, by persons nnsware of the diflerence, and, in somo instances, into Kakup Afghdns. The other 
Maidwirs ara Langdiis, the heads of which once ruled ovef the .Multdn tei ritory, and some Shaikhs. See 
page 361, and also MacGregor’s article “Sdkhi ,S»Twar,” in Vol III., pages 59 to 62, of his “Central Atria,”’ 
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This village belongs to tbe same Baluch tribe, and on the vray thither from Waddof 
there are no inhabitants, and water is not procurable. In the month of Baisdkh 
[the first solar month of the Hindil year — Libra and Scorpio — April-May] thousands 
of people from long distances wend thoir way thither, and ma?«e their pilgrimage to 
the Saint’s shrine. Por two or three days it is astonishing to behold the crowds 
assembled there, and valuable and precious commodities to the amount of lakhs of 
Hipis are disposed of. 

“ In the hills near Nigdhah there is a kol-i-dh, or reservoir of water, which the 
attendants at tbe shrine and tho inhabitants make use of. 

“ From Nigdhah to Ilarand, mentioned in the prcjvious route, is a distance of 
•just twenty kuroh in the direction of south-south-west, over a very rough and stony 
desert tract of country intersected with watercourses, consisting of rough hillocks and 
flat-topped mounds. These are composed of stones and pebbles embedded in the 
peculiar yellowish-red earth or clay, ndiich, in the course of ages, has been washed down 
from the Koh-i-Surkh, Bdto Rob, or Ihita Pahar, and from which colour the range 
takes its name. This rough tract, tlui outer and lowest ridg(;s of which lie near by 
on the right hand, extends from near Waddor on the north, to Ilarand on the south ; 
and from near Jdm-pur on the east, to the outer and lowest ridges of the Koh-i-Surkh 
between the Ziarat of Sultiin Sakhi Sarwar and Harand on the west. In the language 
of the Hindi people of this pai*t of the Bera’li-jat, such a rough and stony tract is 
called lliirhi, and by this name it is generally known.* On the way there are no 
inhabited places. DAjal, likewise, is distent from Nigjlhah nineteen kuroh, and for 
about half the distance the road leads through much tho same stylo of country as 
between that place and Harand, but the last half is through a more inhabited tract. 

“Nineteen kuroh from the Dera'h of Ghiizi Khan in the direction of south-south- 
Avest is Jam-piir, above mentioned, which is a considerable village, Avith several shops, 
and some large and lofty houses, unusual in these parts. Mucli indigo is cultivated 
around here. This place [and its lands] is the extreme boundary of \\\e parganah of 
the Dera’h of GhiV/.i Khan in this direction ; and between the two places there is 

^ .A 

much cultivation, and numerous villages and hamlets. 

“From Jam-pdr the next stage of eight kuroh in the direction of south -AA'est brings 
you to Df'ijal, Avhich is a large toAvn standing on a mound, and is also under the sway 
of Na§ir Khilu, Baluch. At a considerable distance above [north of] tin? Dera’h of 
Ghdzi Khan, a great canal, called the Mdnka Canal, Inis been cut from tho Sind river, 
and its water utilized for the irrigation of the lands of this district. From this place 
to Muhainmad-pur, referred to in a subsequent Route, is a distance of seven kuroh in 
the direction of south-east, inclining cast ; and the htsha'li or town of Harand lies 
away on tho right hand, distant nearly nine kuroh to the west. 

“ From this place seventeen kariodn stages, averaging eight kuroh each, take you 
to Lahri, which is a small w'alled Ioavu belonging to the Baldchis; and by the way, 
from Dajal to that place, there is griiat scarcity of water, and excess of sandy desert, 
in which the inhabitants are few, and little or no cultivation is to be seen ; all is bare, 
barren, and inhospitable. The mountains show themselves at a distance on the right 
hand, and tho iSiud river flows on the left, at a distance of some eight or ten kuroh. 


Part 1., niul compare witb oiy account of tlie place, whicli 1 visited in April, 1853, in the “ Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society ” for 18.5.5. In his ai tide the siuthor has taken several paragraphs, wonl for word^ 
from that account, without ackiiowledgriieiit, and in cioinc places the qiiouitions are incorrect. For example, 
I do not state; that Zjf*»“^*l-’Abadain was burietl at Sialkot, which is in tho northern Panj-ab, but at Shah-Kotr 
fourteen miles south of the eiry of Multiln. 

Kothinjf, I believe, was ever written in the English language on the subject of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar and his 
shrine before 1 wrote it after visiting the place. 

The name Nigahah is evidently derived from the Persian or Taj/ik nigdh^ signifying ‘‘observation,” 
“ watching.” “ regard,” conteinplution,” “ any thing or place to which one’s regards or one’s eyes are 

“ dlrectiMl.” 

piunja, hrotlicr of Snkki Sar^var ^ultan, or Fir Sultan Kano, who was martyred by the inQdels at the same 
tim«; as his brother, is said to have been buried at Waddop- 

* in Sanskrit, iiienns, “ha’d,” ‘•stiff,” ‘‘rigid,” “strong,” etc., and rir&^ “a stone,” 

“ frngnirnt of .-tone,” and the like. In the Aliilian ilialeet of the Panj-fib, or country of the Five Rivers (and, 
it must he ivnieinbi*rc»i, all th(;so level true's up to the skirt of the mountains south and west, as far ns the 
Siv/i (Jisfriet, consiituted rntthdlls either of tlio Mylfaii Sarkdr or Hliukhar Sarkir of tho Mult&n §tibah)f 
Uurhi means “ rough,” “hanl,” “ rigid,’* “ sterile,” etc., derived fi^oin the above Sanskrit word. 

Tile name of the town oppo.site Bakliar, Rurbi or Liirlii (the people of Sind often substitute “ t* for ‘‘r ”), 
atanoiog, on the rougii, stony hills, as it does, is, no doubt, <lcrivcd from the same Sanskrit woi^d; ard )t is not 
improiiiible that the word Roll, supposed by some to be derived from the T&jzik word iiToAf is really derived 
from the San.skrit rwr/i, the pronniieiaiiim having Jiiecome vitiated. A T&jzik could not pronounce the word 
properly, in a- could many Europeans. See preceding page. ^ 
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This route they call the Araut route, and, although much longer than the preceding 
one, it traverses a more level tract of country. 

“ In the difficult kohisldn or hill tract, which you pass on the right hand coming 
from Dajal, thorc dwells a tribe of the Baluch, which tril)e they call Kurchdni and 
Ghurchani, “ ^ ” and “<;/i ” being iut<;rchangeahlc, who have a name for valour and 
intrepidity. Next to them there is another trilaj of the Baluch, and thcs(‘ they trail 
Bri-shak.* 

“ From Lahri the next stage leads in the direction of north-west to Mitri.f distant a 
little more than sixhren kuroh. The low hills of the Kaur Zamin rise closir by as you 
proceed, and otlurr hills rise a short distanctr away on the right hand for nearly the 
whole distance, .and still lolticr ranges show thcmsolvtrs si long way olf, both on the right 
and left hsind, as you draw near io Mitri. Alitri silso is a small town with :i wall of 
unbumt brick, and is the nanus of a section or branch of the Baliich, who dwell on the 
Ab-i-Jibsil, or mountain strc.am, on which Alitri is situated. This stream is known in 
Sind and Kachchhi as the Nari river, which rises in the mountain tr.acts, [)<art of the 
outer or southeni slopes of tin; range of Mihtar Sidiniiin or Koh-i-Siyah or Tor Ghar, 
immediately north of the Sivvi district, in the country of the Spin Tarins, and threails 
its vvay through the ranges of the Koh-i-Surkh or Sor Ghar. In former times it flowed 
close 1)y the ka.^ba’h and fort of Siwi, but now passes some distance west of it. It 
flows to the soutb by Bbag, also known jis Bhag-Naii— Bhag on the Nari river — 
Makhau-Bola, and Tanh-bii, referred to in the preceding route. 

“ The town and fort of Sivvi, now in a dilapidated condition, belonging to the Parni 
tribe of Afghans, lies away to the north of Mitri, distant eight kuroh, hut tlnnr 
territory extends fartlicr north, and for a considerable distance east and west, as 
previously mentioned. 

“ To return to the aceoimt of the route. Lc.aving Mitri, you go on to Ihidhar, a 
distaiKso of rather more, than eight kuroh in the direction of north-west. About 
half way on the road, you have to cross the range of low hills separating the dara’h of 
Dadhar, through whieli one of the three branelujs of the Bolan river, here known as the 
Sill Ab or Three Streams, { flows towards the south, and which range s(‘))arates that 
dara’h from the plain of Kaehehhi in which Mitri is situated, Padliar is a I.arge 
village, or rather a small town, and took its name from a small branch of the 
Shim’unzi Sandzar division of the Kakai* tribe of Ghm-g’Jiasht Afghiins, who once 
possessed it, avIio are called Padar and 1)adhar, and, by some, are erroneously, sup[)osed 
to be Balucln's.§ It is surrounded with rnucli cultivation, and dale and other trees grow 
around, a somewliat unusual feature in the sandy, sterile tr;iot traversed in this route. 

“Prom Dadliar, Kaudaluir is just ouo hundnal and forty-live kuvoli distant by 
the route subse(|uctitiy to be described. Prom the Derail of Gbazi Khan to Dailhar, 
after leaving Dajal, the route takes a Avcsterly course, and on the way there is 
great scarcity of vvat(^r, and excess of sandy deseit to be Ira versed. In the time of the 
late Badsliali, Al.irnad Shah, Sadozi Durrani, fatlicr of tlie present Biulsliah, Timur 
Shah, the Kurchdni or Gliureliani tribe was respoiisilile for tlie safety of the Araut, or 
Dajal-Haraud route to Dadliar, and for the safe conduct of kartodus of traders as f.ar 
as their boundary ran, when the next tribe adjoining them became responsible. The 
chief of the Kui'chunis or Gliurclntnis received, by way of a /d-ffir, half tlio transit 
dues levied on these traders, at the rate of half a riipi on eacli camel load of goods, 
and on other smaller loads in proportion. Since these parts have been transferred to 
the ehai'gc of Nasir Klidn, Baliieh, the same arrangements are in force.” 

At the period wlieti these routes were traversed the Dera’li of Ghiizi Kli.dn, then 


• The Dri-shuk trilve of lluldrhis, who formerly held territory larilier west Ihiin they o’o at prei^ent, used to 
levy dues, like the Ghureiidius, on merehunts ami traders passing throiigli their territory, who brought wool, 
sulphur, f/ur, assafeetida, some intoxicating drugs, a Utile dry fruit, and sinall (piantities of bttrah, elotii made 
from camel’s liair, ami pmhmtnah, made from pa»hm, or line wool of the Alglian territory. They generally 
arrived in October or November, and returned in April, in whtcli month, as above stated, tlie Kakhi Sarwar 
meld takes pLicc, taking baek with them indigo, chinbtes, while cotton fidiri^s, shoes, and other ai'ticlca. They 
came and went by several of tlie pusses described in the Kirot .Section oi this work. 

t ll is uot called “Mitaii,” us it appears in some books. The wo.il is written as in the text above. 

^ On issniii!; fiom the dara’h, the Uol4n river separate.^ into three bninclies, one of which runs close iindor 
the town of Pa^lmr on tlie west and soulii ; the second runs towards the iiorlli ; and the thiiii or main branch 
flows away towards Mahesar, beyond which disappears in the plain of Kachchhi. A great deal of the water 
is drawn oil’ for irrigaljou (lurpuses. ^ 

I Prince Muh<u>uiuiti'>-G4ra-Shukoh sought assistance from the lietid-mun of this branch, Malik ,1iwan by 
name, whusa life the Prince had on a former occasion saved by inten ediiig fur him with his father, 8h4h-i* 
• Jahiii B4dsh4h, and the ba-e wretch betrayed him to the partisans of .vliii>ammail-i-Auraiig-seb, who luul, at 
that time, imprisoned their father and usurped the throne. More respoding this Jiwau will be found in the 
oocuniit of the Bol4u route farther on. a . 

0 0 4i 
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under the sway of the Durrdnls, carried on a considerable trade, and was visited by 
B&bar and Ndhdrnl merchants. 

A short time after the period in question, the anarchy which arose in the Afghdn 
State, subsequent to the death of Timiir Shah, Bddshah of Kdfoul,* aCid also in the 
territories dependent on Kalat-i-Nichiirah or Nfchdrah, consequent on the decease of 
Na^ir Khan, Baldch, here mentioned, this trade became diverted into safer channels 
than through the tracts inhabited by the marauding Baluch tribes, though by longer 
routes, through Kachclilii to Shikdr-pvir, and from thence to the Panj-ab. 

Trade revived a little during the time that Biwan Sawan Mai, and his son, Diwdn 
Mul-raj, were Nazims of the Multdn province, which included the Bera’h-jat ; and 
Afghan traders used to come from Kandahar by Pushaug and Kwata’h and the 
Harand route to the Dera’h of Ghdzi Khan, and pass on to Multdn and other parts of 
the Panj-ab, but it was again stopped through the excesses of the Baluch tribes. 


Ninety -seventh Route. — From the Rerah of Ghdzi Khan to Shikdr-pur and Sakhar, a 
distance of one hundred and forty. eight kuroh. 

“ Leaving the Bera’h of Ghdzi Khdn, you proceed in the direction of south-south- 
west, inclining south, for rather less than three kuroh, to Samin,f a small village sur- 
rounded by date groves, and from thence go on another two kuroh to Chhuti, the road 
taking a more south-westerly course. The Sind river flow-s four kuroh on the loft 
hand and the village of Mahtamf§ lies one kuroh distant on the same side. Prom 
thence you go one kuroh to ’Ali-Wdlah, after which, still e.ontinuing in, the same 
direction as before, another four kuroh bring you to Chlniti dd KoLIf ivluch is a 
small village, inhabited by Baliichis, Jats, and others, and there is a considerable 
amount of cultivation. A good deal of indigo is produced here. 

“ Prom Chhuti dd Kot, still following much the same direction as before, you pro- 
ceed three kuroh to Ndtak Pahmfd.H a small hamlet, so calhid after a clan of the 
Baluch. Next you go rather more tlian three kuroh, in a direction more southerly, to 
Tdhir dd Kot, also a small village ;** and anotlicr five kui’oh, or rather less, in the 
same direction as before, to Jdm-pur. By the way from the Dei’a’Ii of Ghdzi Khdn 
you passthrough a well cultivated tract of country containing many villages; and 
the mountains of the Koh-i-Surkh or Il.dtd Roll, with the lofty range of the Koh-i- 
Siyah or Kdld Roh overtopping them, appear away distant on the right hand. 

“ Jdm-pdr is a large kasha' h or market town, containing a number of shops. The 
houses are lofty, and many anj built of kiln^ burnt bricks. This place is under the 
sway of Nasir Khdn, Baluch; and the Sind river flow's some twelve kuroh distant on 
the left hand.tt 

“ Leaving Jdm pdr, the next stage of eight kuroh in the direction of south-south- 
west, brings you to the village of Muhatmnad-pur, and then another six kuroh and a 
half, still keeping the same direction as before, to Dunyd-pur, a small hamlet 
dependent on Jdm-pur. From thence you go tw'elve kuroh, in the same direction as 
heretofore, and reach Rdjan pur, which is a large and flourishing kasha'h or market 
town, being situated in the trade route between the Dera’h of Ghdzi Khdn and Sind. 
It is, witli the district around it, inhabited by Jats as well as Baluchis, and there are 
flindds in the town. It is under the sway of Nagir Khdn, Baldch. In these parts 
mirage jirevails, and in the direction of tlic hills on the right hand all is waste ; here, 
too, the gor-khar, or wild ass, is often seen, and the samum blows in the hot season. 

“ Prom Rdjan-piir you proceed another stage, in the direction of south, to Mit-hi dd 


* There was also a constant change being made in the Ilakims of the province dependent on the Dora’h of 
Crh&zi Khan. Owing to this, rebels and (ilundcrers often escaped with iinpnuitj. 

f “ Sumeena ” of the maps. ' 

t The river is nearly double that distance from it now, 

I “ Mehtnm ” in the maps. 

1 “ Koi Chooia” of Ihe maps. It is now a considerable village. 

U “ Notuk l*uranco ” of the maps probably. 

* * it is now n town of considerable size, containing upwards of 3,000 inhabitants. 

If Now, about as many iniU^s from the IikIus, thus i<liowing how mn«h tho river has encroached eastwards. 
'Ali-pur, and .Jutd-i, mentioned farther on, and also Ghaiis-pdr, w'ere on «he banks of the Indus when these 
surveys w<‘i (i iiijkIc, and now ’Ali-pur is ten miles cast of the Indus. At the period in question tlfere was no 
long sireteli of liver, ns there is now, l)Ctwe.eii the juinti >n of the united .iihlam, Ohin-ab, and Kdwi, and the * 
Clbai'u, a- far south ns Chachar, callctl the Piinj Ab and I’anj-Nad ; fir, then, (lie luilus United with the Panj-Ah 
or Punj- Nad, or tho Five llivcrs, a little to the west of flchchh, aLd has since changed its coursa. 
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Kot»* distant nearly, nine kuvoli, a largo village standing on a mound, situated on 
the banks of the Sind river; and by the way you have several watercourses to cross, 
cuts from the afore-inentioued river, but which arc dry in the <!ol(l season. There is 
a good deal oC‘eultiv{ftion around this place, and considerahlc (|uantiti(\s of indigo are 
produced, besides grain. Yon next go seven kuroh, in the direction of south-west, to 
Blidg-Sa'a, a small village*, also situated on tin; hanks of the Sind river, Ihdaveen this 
place and .Jam-pur the mountains of the Koh-i-Siirkli or Hat;! Iloh, show tluMnselvcs 
away in the distanci; on tin; right hand, and likewise parts of the Ivoh-i-Siyah or 
Kilhl Eoh, beyond or behind tliem, but, uoav, in that direction, tluiv appear much 
higher, particularly one part of the Koh-i-Siyah which towi'vs considerably above the 
i’est,t aft(!r which they all appear to di(i away in tin' direction of south. 

“ From tin's place the next stag<?, a long ojk^ of nearly l‘ourte«Mi knroh, in flic direc- 
tion of .south-west, brings you to Itii jjin of tbe Pdazari JJalnedi tribe.J Yon pass, on 
the first part of the road, near the village of Aniar J\ot, lying away on th(^ right hand, 
and then go by Budli, just half way, because; wab'v is ol)tainable there. The road for 
the first i)art ofTliis stag(i lies through ffnz oi- tamarisk jauffuL after which culti- 
vatioji succeeds, and then; arc many inhabited places, llujan is a large fortified 
pla<*e, Avith a Avail of unburnt brick and round toAvers, and is larger than ]M it -hi da 
JCot, but the dAA'cllings are chiefly huts, built of reeds like the gein'rality of the 
dAAadlings of this part.§ 'L'hc cultiAM.tion depends on rain, nevertheless, considerable 
quantities of various sorts of grain are produced. As this route bc'comes dangerous 
licreabouts, on account of the laAvless Baluchis of tin; hills to the AAcstAvard, and the 
scarcity of Avater, it is usual to make long stag(^s. The next stage, therefore, is to 
Kashmiir, Avhich is in Sind, in the direction of south-Avc'st, inclining Avest, distant 
seventeen kuroh. About three kuroh and a half from llujiin you pass Kin,l| a small 
village of the iMazari Babich tribe, fl’hero is a little cultivation, chicdly towards the 
banks of the Sind river, Avliieh Aoaas about five or six knroh^ on tin; h'ff, hand, and a 
good deal of Ioav jonffal, hut, on the right hand, Avith the exeeptioiA of scanty y 
of the same d(;scription, all is hare and sterih*, until you reach Kashmiir, around Avhich 
a fcAV trees groAV. iVfter passing Kin you have to cross a dei.'j) (.'anal eonveying water 
from the Sind riA'cr. 

“I’he next stages are shorter than the tAvo preceding oikn. Setting out from 
Kashmur, still keeping the same general direction as before, yon have to go nearly 
eight knroh to Ihuhuuih, AA'hieli is a lyasbah or market toAvn of some size, dependent 
on Shikar-piir,** and on the Avay you have to pass through much jangal. A man, 
lightly eqvAipped, can rcacli it from Bhag-Sah, above mentioned, in a couple of days. 
Leaving Budiinah, ami proceeding in the dij'oetion of }ieai ly AA'cst-sonth-west for a 
distanci! of live kuroh, you reach Klule, a small village of the Jlulidhi Ealiichis, and 
from thence continuing oiiAvards in the same direction as before for another five kuroh 
and a half, you reach Kami- Kot.ff a A'illagc surroundi'd by a AA^•lll of unburnt brick, 
and inhabited by Afgbdns of the Faiau tribe. It is situaliid close to the old bed of 
tbe Sind river, Avliich brandies off from tlie present bed some three or four kurok 
south-east of Kashmiir. There is a good deal of cultivation on the left hand as you 
proceed, but, on the right, there is little or none. 

“ The next stage of cloven kuroh, in the direction of south-west, and with the old 
bed of the Sind river near by on the left hand,§§ and the large village of Ghaus-piir, 
and its tombs beyond, you reach Kaho.|||) From thence you go eight kuroh, in the 
same direction as before, and roach Khun-pur, another kasha h of considerable size. 


* “ Mithim-Kote,” Mittun Kot,” “ Mitlmiikot,** and the like, of mnp.s and Gazeltcers. 

t Mount Gandhari. See page 17. 

J This pla (!0 (the name of which i.s sometimes written Rujzan), iiiid its dependent hinds, were assigned by 
Shdh-i-Zaman, Badshilh of Kabul, as an act of charity, upon Mian 'Ahd-un-Nabi, one of the Tjiti or Kalhorah 
chiefs, after his expulsion from Sind by the TAl-purs, and lie enjoyed it for some time. See page 624, and note •. 

§ Ibri Haulcal, referring to Nudhali or Nudhiyah, which tract of country I have uotieed at length in note • 
to page 663, says, that the dwelling;! of the people of this part near the banks of the Mihran, through part 
of which this route runs, arc constructed of reeds. 

II In former days, Kin or Kin Kot, belonged for some time to the tribe of Naghar Afghans, which the 
Sindi writers called Ndhars, who now dwell along with the Kihtr^n Kasi Afghans further north-west. 

f Kin is but two miles from the Indus according to latest surveys ; and here the Indus makes a sudden 
bend towards it, and, soon after, bends back/igain. ... * 

Rut there is no mention of it in the ** Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh.*' It is the ** Budanee 

** Badanee/* etc., of the maps, and is now close to the Indus, but was then some miles from it. 

*^1 Not tlientioned in the aWe Gazetteer,** although the telegraphic wire runs by it. 

* It ^ note t, next page, and the account ofMirzi Kbdn, Farni, at page 634. 

Eand-Eot is now more than twelve miles west of the Indus. 

|| These last-named places are not notice^ the ** Gazetteer *’ in question. 

U415. nd 
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Just after setting out from the last halting place you cross a large canal, -which comes 
from the left hand from the Sind river, and runs away to the right for a great distance. 
A short stage of rather less than five kuroli, still following the same direction as 
before, brings you to Shikar-piiv. Betwctni this town and Kalid you pass through a 
well cultivated and well peopled tract of country. 

“ From Shikar-pur the next stage of little over thirteen, kuroh, in the direction of 
south-south-west, takes you to Sakhar; and the Sind river tloAvs some three or four 
kuroh on the h'ft hand.* * * § At about tiic fifth kuroh on the way you pass Lakhhi, an 
ancient town, once populous and flourishing, which existed long i)ctore Shikiir-piir, 
which is quite a modern place, was founded, hut, since that time, Laklihi has gone to 
decay.! ;<i- 

“ Sakhar was, in former times, a flourishing place, and is situated on the hanks of 
the Sind river, opposite to Bakhar and Lurhi or llurln'.t It will he noticed in 
anotlmr route. 


“ 'file road trfivcrs('d hotween the Bera’h of Ghazi Khan and this place, passes 
g(morally tlu'ough a well cultivated and well peopled tract of country, producing 
indigo, rice, sugar, and other valuable commodities.” 


Nhiely-eighth Houle. Feom the Deru'h of Ghcki Khdu to Snkhar and Skikdr-pnr, 
a distance of one hundred and twenfi/seven km'oh. 

“ Leaving tlic Dcra’h of Ghazi Khan, and procec.dijig two kuroh and a half towards 
the south, inclining south-south-west, you reach Samin, referred to in a pnwious 
route, from which place you go on to Massit, u small place containing a lew dwellings, 
distant two kuroh in the same direction as before. Continuing onwai-ds for another 
kuroh and a half, you roach Mahtami,^ a large village pco})led by rlats. The next 
stage of stiven kuroh, still following the same direction, hi-ings you to Shorn, a small 
village from which two roads hraueh olf. The left-liaiul one leads to ijchchh-i- 
Sharff, and the rigldi-haud oms is as follows. Leaving the halting place at Slnivu, 
you go eight kuroh in tin; direction of south-south- west, inclining soutli, to llatla. 


* Not in dtiys : tho Sind river or Iridu.'^, at present, is sonic eiglitcen miles distant IVoni this !un!f 3 
until you reaeh within ahont seven miles of Sakhar. 

t I'he following is a brief account of the Ibunding of Shikar-pur. Baluidiir Khan, sou of Fini/, Khan, tho 
DiYid-putndi chief, obtained a grant of laud in the Lakhhi jamjal^ wliieh extended for a considerable distance 
to the nortli and nortli-west ol' the town of tluit name, then in the jiossij.ssion of the Jat tribe of Muhr, a 
nninerons and powerful race <if those parts, from the Nawwah, Mirza Khan, tlie HopVu lhi|ini Afghan, of Siwi, 
who held a large tract of country towards the Indus or Sind, on tho part of An ran g-/eb-i-’ Alain -gir Ihidshah 
{sec ihe account of the Panii tritie, page (i.’M). At this time the Da’iuFputrahs dwelt in Upper Sind (as at 
present constituted), and ])aid llieir attimtion to agriculture. 

The chief of the Mahrs of Lakhhi and the Dahid-pi'itrah chief were hostile to each other, and this grant of land 
in their neiglibourhood, and in a part Avhich they considered their shtkdr-(fdhy or game preserve, added to llie 
previous enmity, 'riie Mahrs resolved to prevent tlie Da ud-putrahs from occupying it; and the result was an 
obatinate light in \\\{^ jnrujal, in Avliicli the Mahrs were overthrown, and hotly pursued to their town of Lakhhi, 
wlii(!li was entered by tlie victors, and sacked. On the site of his victory, Baluiilur Khan, Da’i'id-puirah, built 
a town, whieli, on account of its being situated in X\w jiw gal or shikdr-ydh.^ he named Shikar-pur. It was not 
in 1617, A.D. See note ||, page 620, and noU*. t, page 622.^ 

Subsequently, Bakht-yar Khan, Farni, son of the Nawwab, Mirza Khan, succeeded to the authority on tho 
death of liis father ; and lie Ibunded tlie town of Bakht-yiir-pur, and ousted the Da’ud-piitrahs from their newly 
foundeil town of Shikar-pur. Not long after, Bakht-yar Khan was, by the intrigues of others, including the 
Dii’ud-pulrahs, iiulneed to oppose the authority of the IVmce, Muhammad Mn’izz-ud-Din (afterwards, Jahan-dar 
Shah), grandson of Anrang-zcb-i-’Ahim-gir B.'idslnih, tho then Suhah-dar of Multan, upoYi which the Prince 
sent a force against him, and a Da’ud-putndi contingent noeompani(»d it. Bakht-yar Khan, Parni, who 
endeavoured to oppose them, was captured and killed, and his followers ilispersed. This, as I have previously 
noticed, may be considered the downfall of the power of the Borizi Parnis in these parts. This was in 1113 11. 
(170) -2 A.D.). The Da’ud-putrahs, for their services, were restored to Shikar-pur, but they were again 
deprived of it by the Ijiitis or Kalliorahs, descended from one and tlie same stock. When Nadir ShiUi, ruler of 
I-ran, came into Sind to settle the affairs of that country, after tlie cession by the Badshah of the Dihli empire 
of nil the terrilory west of the Jndus, and Sankrah river or Hakfa, he assigned to the D4’ud-ptj.trahs 
Shikar-pur, Lacl-kanah or Lap-kanah in the Siw-ist;bi Sarkdr of Tbathab, and iiticts in Kachehhi, ns far north 
ns Cliiitnr. After this the Dff ud-putrahs were again ousted from Shikdr-piir by tlie Sar-dar, Xhamdsib Beg, 
tlic Jftla’ir, who was in charge of the provinces on the Indus for Nadir Shilh, on account of the murder of 
Shaikh Sadik, wlio was in charge of the then Bakhar district, with the connivance of Sadik Khdn, the Dtf6d- 
pfitrah,, father of the tir.st Brihawal Khan, but they again succeeded in getting possession during ihe distracted 
state of the country not long after; and, suhseqnenlly, about 11\30 li. (17-17 A.D.), but, according to other 
accounts, in 1167 II. (17»'>3-A4 A.D.), the DaVul-putrah chief made Kakh, now Bahdwul-pdr, his residence, and 
Shikar-piir wn.s left in otlier hands. • 

I.akhhi, along with its dcpemhuif lands, is said in former times to have cintributed about a/dAA otrupts to th^ • 
revenue. Many of the lionses of the town, in 184S, were entire and habitable. 

J >Ser note *, page O.'JH, and note page 326. 

§ Mcli turn” of the maps. ' \ : / ■ 
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also called Rattil-Matta, wliicli is a largo kasba'h or niai’kot town, and at which placo 
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powerful, and who arc still to ho fo'.md in all the parts adjoining. I'ho ])!:), 00 has now 
much decayed. Jicaving .latu-j, you proceed in the dinudion of south, inclining a 
little westAvard, to Khair-pnr, distant nearly seven k'uroh and a half, and ahont half 
way pass by b’atli-pnr, about half a kuroh on the right hand, and ’Ali-piir lies away 
rather less than three kuroh on tin? left. Khair-pnr is hut a small villag(5. 

“ Eroin thence you go four»||turoh in the direction of south ai\d reach Sit-pnr.J a 


* is tlio iiann? of tin* throat ami rieb infivh.'ini, whn, ju ‘cordin'!^ to fin* tradition, l.<»wanls tho 

do.scj of lilt* set.’ontl ocntury of tin* Ijijrat, bionght about flit* ruin of Aloi*. 'I'ln* rounli v tlim ili‘p<‘inl(.*nt on it. 
was niled by a Uajab, who is called Dalu .Ua’e, vvbt> was a p^reat lyranl and dcllowVi cr of Inlliden^^. Th (3 
inorolninl arrived at Alor willi bis luercbandisf, whit'b was of great value, laden in vr.^^sels on tin* river, and 
was accompanied by a beautiful bamlmaid named ]]adr-nl-»Iain;il. Not content with plninl(*ring the merebant 
of a jiorlion of his goods, the IMjali also demanded lliat ibe bamlmaid should bo givt ii np to him. rinding 
what a tyrant be had to deal with, the im rebant rosolv(‘d, with (iod’s help, to make a bold (-ink*avoiir to 
o.scapn from him. He asked to be allowed three* days grace — some say eight days — after which be would 
comply with the tlemand.s made upon him, and dtdiver np the dainsd In tin* meant iinc, by means (»f bis 
wealth, having got togotbci' a niiml)(*r of arti.sans and nnmerons laboiiiaa's, la* set (o work day ami night to raise 
a great <lyke above Alor, ami by making a new ebanmd, to divert the waters of the llakra or Wabiml towards 
Hakhar. Tills In? (‘lfe*ct(‘(l, and, on awaking on the morning of tho <lay on which tin* days of gram* ex[)ir(‘d, 
instead of a deep river running by Alor, what did tlie tyrant <li.scover, hut its bed fnlTof mud and a little 
muddy wsit(‘r. Th(> river bad lel't it, and was running lowanls Sibw.in ami tlir J.akhhi uniuiitain.s, and the 
merchant and Ids vo.ssels had been wafted thereon far beyond his reach, and Alor ruined. 

Such is the tradition ; and in all traditions tln‘re are, I (‘onccive, some portion of truth. 

According to another slightly ililferent version, the merchant was on his way to Makkah ; ami, after his 
return from thence, lie f<»ok np his residenci* near Uatta, which was onc(* a great, (‘ity, and hen* he. was buried. 
It is addeil, that, by this handmaid, Badi’-nl-fJamal, he lia«l two sons, one Hatta, the <dher MaUii, and that, 
the tombs of all thre<3 an*, at this place, Katt.a orTlatta-Malta, 

IIoNvever, the raising of a dyke ami <liverting thereby the course of the i-iver is md- so ditHetilt or so 
imjiosaible as migid appear at tirst sight. Hr. Lord, in bis “ Memoir on the Plain of the Imlns ” previously 
(iuoteil— and the eonntry Ihrongh whicli tin* Hakra or Wahind flowed at this |)arli<mlar part w’as of e.N:aetly 
the same description— says, that, ‘‘ its natiiro is sucli that, a slight obstruction r/iisc<l in ibe bed of ilic river 
“ may, in a vi-ry short time, iliverg(^ llio .stream into another eliannel, and thereby uiin towns and villages, and 

by tho change i-ender what was ju.st before a waste*, a fruitful tract of country.'^ Consequently, if this 
Saif-iiLMuluk ha<l the means at command, he might, in tlie time inentiom‘d, ac<‘ording (o the above theory, 
have been able to divert the courst* of the Ilakni or Waliind us tho tradition atlirnis. 

The Alor baur/, attributed to Saif-nl-Muluk, is still .standing. W'lam exeavaling a portion of the. great Nani 
canal some years ago, and by means of which water has since been broiiglil. from the Indus into tin} old bed of 
tin* llakra, on (he extremity of a rooky hill, the massive mins of an old towm, known to tin* natives as Ilakni, 
were discovered buried in mud. 'riiesc} ruins were similar to those of Alor near by, and among them many 
articles of dome.stie use were fouinl, 'riie hand was repairecl, at the time I reter to, with hricka taken Irom 
these very ruins. 

A village in the neighbourhood still hears the name of llakra. 

Among the strange parts of the above tradition is, that the father should have borin} a Mnsalman name ann 
not tho son.s — at least, their Musalmaii muin*.s, if they had any, hav(* not transpired — and llmt the town near 
which the father took up his rc.sidencii should he called after his sons. 

I This was the chief phn’e of the vialuUl of Jatu-i, one of (he twelve constituting the Hakhar Sarkur of the 
Subah of Multan, and wa.s so calle<l after a Hahich tribe of that name. They paid revenue to the amount of 
2,346,873 ,* htdd 1 roc grant. s to the nraoimt of 1,56,841 </ib//.v ; and had to furnish 500 horsemen and 

800 foot as militia when re(iuired. 

J This was the chief place in the mahdll of that name, one of the seventeen constituting (he di.strict called 
Bcri'm-i-Panj-Nad of the MulUin of the Multan Subah, Si^-pur was the stronghold of* the Naghar 

tribe, called Nahars by the Sindis, in the time of Sultan Alahmnd Klein, the govt*rnor of the Bakliar territory 
under the last of the Arghuiis. After the ArghCins (lied out, and the Tar-Klnin.s succeeded, Sultan Mahmdd 
Khiin appropriated the territory for himself. Subsequently, con.seqiu*nt on tlui contumacious Baluchis having 
been driven out of the adjoining districts of dijah Wa*han, Bhati VVa’Inin, and I’chchh by the otficers of 
Akbar Badshah, to whose territory of Multan these districts Iwlonged, the IValshah made them over to Sul^n 
Mahmud Khan of Bakhar, who, foi* political purposes, the Bad.shah was ondenvouring to gain over, as already 
referred to at page 593. After this, in 966 11. (1558-59 A. D.), Sultan Mahiniid Khan, finding that the 
N&ghars would not pay revenue, resolved to move against them. lie accordingly invested Sit-pur; and after 
some fighting, being reduced to extremity, the NAghar chief came out on th*c walls of that place, wrapped in a 
winding*sheet, and with a sword hanging about his nex^k, made his submission, and agreed to pay the sum 
demanded of him, and Sultan Mahrniid KhAii withdrew. 

It was many years after, it must be remembered, and subsequent to the surrender of Bakhnr after the above* 
mentioned Kh&n^s death, that the Bakhar territory was formed into a separate Sarkdr and attached jto the 
MuitAn l$ubahf and the district Berdii-i-Paitj-Nad, or Extra PanJ-Ab, constituted, upon which, Si^-pAr was 
assessed at 4,608,000 ddms of revenue, and was rated as able to furnish 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot for militia 
service. This district, as its name indicates, lay without the area embraced in the Five Rivers, the Panj-Nad 
or Panj*Ab.* It is this tract of country respecting which Mr. O.T. Duke, in his “Report” to Government 
* on “ TbalLChotiali and Harnai,” page 2, mistook the l^ersian preposition, “ bertln ” — without,” which he calls 
** tor tk mahdll or district, the name of the district, which he called “ Panjnud,” for 
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plttco famous in the history of the BalAch people, and the chief kasha' h or market town 
of a mohdll of the former Ben'in-i-Pauj-Nad district, dependent on Multdti. You then 
proceed nine kuroh in tlic dire<‘tion of soutli-south-Avest to Easyl-pur, small village 
situated on the banks of the Sind river. From that halting place you go seven kuroh in 
the dircetion of south, and reach Ghaus-piir,* a village inhabited by Duud-putrahs, 
likewise situated on the banks of the Sind rivtjr ; and Mit-hf dii Kot lies away between 
five and six kuroh on the right hand, also situated on the banks [the wmrd used is lab, 
verge, margin, edg(‘, lip, etc,] of the same river. Having crossed the great river here 
by means of a boat, you have to ))roeeed for rat her less than (dght kuroh in the 
direction of south, inclining slightly to the eastward, and reach the Garhi of 
Ikhtiyar Klnin, and the Sind river flows about four kuroh on the right hand. Garhi 
or Fortlct of Ikhtiyar Khanf is the name of a kasha' h or market town of considerable 
si/c, formerly known as Khwaiuli or ICluindi, and so calh?d alter the Haji, Ikhtiyar 
Khan, one of the folloAvers of llalmwal Khan, the IVi’nd-pu trail, about the same 
time that the above-mentioned Khan founded the town of Bahawal'['iir, nanuui after 
himsclf..'j; 'Phe ferry Avhere you cross from Ghans-pur on the Avay to this Garhi is 
known as the Ghaus pur^x(!/r'(’w.§ 

“ Between the Dera’h of Ghazi Khan and this place the country is jiopulous and 
well cultivated, jiroduciing large crops. From the Garhi afore-mentioned you proceed 
in tlu; dircidion of about south-Avest toAvards Bakhar and Riirlu by the rout<! ])reseutly 
to be described,” 


Nmetif-ninth Itoiifc. From the Dera'h of Ghdzl Khan to (JchcJih-uHharif, a distmiet; 

of Ihirtii-siv kuroh. 

“.The route from Batta, or llatta Matbi, has already been described. From that 
halting iilaee you jirocccMl scv'cn kuroh and a half in the direction of south, inclining 
a little to tiic south-south-cast, to ’AH-pur, situated on the hanks of the Sind river ;|| 
and at about one third of the distance as you proceed, you pass Jatu-i about a 
kuroh and a half on the right hand. This place, likewise, is situated on^ tlu' banks 
of the Sind river, as has hcicn iircviously mentioned ; and from that place you go eight 
kuroli ill the direction of east, and reach tjchehli-i-Shan'f, or {Jelichh tlu? Saiweil or 
Holy, and, hy the Avay, have to cross the Sind river, the Cliin-ah, and the Harlari,** in 
three or four places by means of lioats. 

“ There is said to be a more direct Avay by going from 'AH-pur in the direction of 
soutli-ea.st, a distance of rather over nine kuroh, leaving Sit-pur some live kuroh on. 
the right hand, and, aftm- proceeding about five kuroh, there is a great ferry to he 
crossed, and the only one met Avitli liy the Avay, but the route by Sit-pur is that 
generally folloAvinl. 

“ Of the seven large villages constituting tbe present Uchchh.ff that in Avliich the 
tomb and shrine of the Sayyid, .Talul-ud-Hiti, Husain, Buklniri,|J is situated, is called 


another ma/idiJ, and the Avhole ol' the vast provinee of Siw*i.sUin of tlie Siibah of Thathali or Sind for the 
district of Siwi in the Sarhdr of liaklnir of Multan ^uhah, 

* I'lms (jhmis-pur, at this porioil, \i\y on the otlier or west side of the Indus, and now it is a long distance 
from the east hank. According to a map issued from the Surveyor Gcnornl of India’s Office in 1859, 
Ghaus pur, under tlie name of ** (r/fospoor,^' was nine miles from the east bank, and according to another 
issued in 1H71, and both, no doubt, correct at tbe time of survey, it is just fieveu and a half miles from it. 

f The town of Khwandi or Khaiidi was near the Garhi of one, iShadi Khan. Ikhtiyar Khdn, a chief 
of this part, got possession of it, and called the two places after himself. 

\ Tiiis Ibilniwal Kluin died sliortly after, in 11G3 II. (1749-50 A.l).). 

§ The nearr.st j>f/frtrt or ferry, at present, is tliat of Clulchar, and that is nearly six miles from Ghaus.*pi\r. 
j| It is now fifteen miles east of the banlts of tlie Indus according to the map of 1859, just referred to. 
if It is now live miles and a half from the main channel according to the map of 1871, but, at this point, it 
then flowed in five ehaiinels, one of which, tlie least of the five was within a mile and a quarter of Jatti-i, and 
four miles and three quarters w<*st of Jatu-i, on the same map, is marked the old Patiun,'^ All these facts 
tend to show what vast changes are constautly taking place. Directors of railway lines in this part would 
do well to remember tliat these changes may again occur. 

** Al)ove its junction with the Buih {vnL Bias), this river is called the Sutlaj, but, after the junction, both 
rivers lose. Iln'ir names, and the. united streams re<a>ivc the above name, and is also known as the Qharah. 
tt Anglicised in our inups, and in Gazetteers, Oiiehe,” “ Ootch,” “ Uch,” “ Ooch,” “ Uja,” and the like. 
Under the rovonne; system of Akbar Badshah, Oehclih was one of the seventeen mal^dlls constituting the 
Berun-i-l’:inj-Niid di^triet, previously noticed. It paid l,910,l4t) of revenue ; no free grants ate men- 
tioned ; the inhabitants weix; Sliaikh-Zadalis, or descendants of Shaikhs or Muhammadan teachers and 
ccelesiaslies, ami Bnkbari Sayyids. r 

‘\X T'cludih is the burial place of several saints much venerated by the Muljiammadans of all the parts around^i 
who were Sayyids, and cajnc from Buklnit a into these parts after the destruction and depopulation of that city 
by the Mughals under the Chingiz Khan, hence they are styled Vukhairi or of Bukhdrd. During the time pf ; 
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■Cohchh-i-Sharif, as before stated, aucl tJchclih-i-JaMIi; and that in which is the 
tomb and shrine of the famous Mak]jdum-i-J€‘ih{iniau-i-Jahaii-g;asbt is known as 
'Cchchh-i-Makhduin. * The villam’e in wliieh ihe i'ovevnors on the pai’t of the 
Bddshiihs of Dihli dwelt is named Uchclih i-Mu^lml, and so on, all seven places 
having separate names, blit the T(‘st are quite loetil, lliose by wbieli (lie ))laee.s are 
known, and which arc really tin? most importaid, are those given ah;ive. 

“ The I'ivcvs Hariari or (lharali, the Ohin-ab, and the Sind, tiniie about six kuroh 
to the north of Ueliehh, and the eomhined waters are known imdi'i- the name 
of the Sind or Ah-i-Sind, which, (lowing through the emmlry of Sind, linaliy reaelies 
the salt sea. The aueient name was l^lihran. 

“These seven villages eonstitutiug the pr(?sent I’lehehh are in the possession ol (he 
Sayyid’s deseendants ami those of Sliaikhs, and tliey hold tln?iu rent free, and have no 
taxes whatever to pay. They are under allegianee to Timur Shah, Sado/i Diivnini, 
Bildshahof Kabul, as ar(“, likewisi', die rulers of Sind, and llie Chief of nahiiwal-pur, 
who is a Da ud-pulrah.” 


At the present time Uehelih consists of Imt throe small towns, the principal ones • 
named above, which stand on high arlitieial mounds, the neigh Imurhood having been 
at all times liable to he swept away by the Indus, which, as relaled by (he writer of 
the above account, in his time, as in former years, (lowed much nearer to lleliehli than 
it does at presold. Such tin inundation thrcat(?ned to destroy it in the tinu' of the 
Kliwsijah, Yahya-i-Kahtr, the Itaklit-yar Afghan saint, at (ho lime he was the discijilc 
of the Sayyid, .Jahil-ud-Dtn, Husain, liehehlis greatest saint. These three places arc 
contiguous to each other, and are coanected by a wall ot brick, now, or whieli lately 
was. in a dilapidated state. 

All round the pla<?i'. vast ruins of the former city and i’ortifieatlons lii? siiattercd 
about, and testify to the solidity of tin? buildings. They are eonsirueled of burnt 
bricks, like all the solid structures of these parts, where stone is ni>t proeurahle; and 
some of tlui Imildings, even iu these days, are in a good slate of pri'scrvatiou. 

During the latter years of the Lati or Kalhorali power in Siiul, and the idse of the 
chiefs of 13abilwal-pur, shortly before the time tlnisi? surveys \v>?r(? madi*, ( lu're used to 
bo constant hostility between the Makbdums of 0chehh and (he i)ii’nd-|)utrali cliicfs, 
but, subsequently, they made up their dilferonces. 

Sultan Nnsir-ud-Dinj Ktiba-jah, as lui.s hooii inentiotu*d rartlu r on, many tccl^hsi.istic.s, loai-ncd um ii, and inoJi of 
rank, Ironi various [larts of Ccnilral Asia, on a<?coiint of the rnin of Ihcir (jountrics l>y rhe Mii«;hal hordes, found 
refngo and homos in Sind and Mind, and (horn Ihoir dc.^oendjinfs an? slid fo he jound. It, was iif. this saino 
period that scvonil Sayy ids took rofiif'O among tin? Afghan tril>os in the Afghanistan, and took lo I heni.selves 
Afghan Avives. 

The .sacred fonib.s of TTchchh aie five in all, one of which, is said lo ho lliat, uf tluj oldo.'^t .saint, the Sayyid, 
Saif-ul-IIakk wa ud-Diri, but what iii.-s name was, and tlic [dace and lime of his death, 1 have* l)cen utiahlo to 
discover. 

The tomb and slirinoof Jahil-ud-Din, Husain, is sitiiattMl aow just outside the present Uchclih, williin adonuNl 
building, and a few years ago it was in a dilapidiited condition. Over the tonih is a tranopy, very ancient, and 
ill astute of decay. Sayyid Jahil-ud-Din, HiLsaiii, lived to a vciy great ag»*, hnt tin* t‘Xiict ilalo of liis hirtJi is 
not known. The inscription on his tomb gives in letters, as the dab? of liis (h ath, tlio y(?ar d'i.j M. (1280* A. I).). 
On eithor side of his tomb are other graves, presumably tliose of bis wives and rhildren. 

The torab in the best state of prcsciwatioii, and which, Avhen complete, must have Imumi an clcganl domed 
sepulchre, is that of the Bihi or Lady, Jind-NVuddi, which is built of kiliidnirnt hrick.s, lik(' nil pcrniamait 
buildings of these parts. It stands on high ground, artificial apparently, and is ornanient(.(I wilh gla/ed tiles, 
like other ancient tombs in Multan and Sind, and is richly ornamented inside aff(*r the same fashion. Between 
iifty and sixty years since, eonseciuent on great changes in the eonm? of tin? Indus and tin? PanJ-Ah or 
Panj-Nad, a flood swept over tin* country round, and several lionses of Uidiehli were carried away, and part of 
the Bibi’s tomb. That it did not succumb altogether is a proof of the solid nature of the stru(?ttire. 

Burnes, who pronounced upon the Indus and its course without any special knoAvl(?dg(* of its antecedents, 
appears to have thought that it has continued to flow exactly in the same bed as in the duy.s of Alexander, but 
contrary to known facts, says (“ Travels,” Vol. 1, p. 8 . 5 ) : — ** The nature of tin? country between Ooch and the 

Indus has licen mistaken, as it is never floorlcd and he takes Major U(?nne1], who apjxiar.s lo have known a 
good deal about tlie former changes in the course of the Indus, and other riv(n*s in ihi.s part, to task, for 
‘‘ conducting that river ” (the “ Chennb ”) “into tlic great stream, so niaii^ mih?.s above the true point of union, 

** until the geographical error was rectified by the mission to Caliool.” 

Seo what Postaiis says on the Indus, Pi?rsonnl Observations,” pages 17, 18. llennell was quite correct at 
the time he wrote, uiul when Burnes wrote all Iitwl been changed. 

♦ Tho Makhdiim here referred to was the teacher and spiritual guide of the liunous Afghan sainb Vatyii, 
the Bakht-ydr Sherani, who suVisequently acquired, through his sanctity, the title among his contemporaries of 
Khwdjah Yahya-i -KaWr, or the Great KhvRfijah YahyA. Me is accounted one of the greatest .saints among 
the Saya’h-baro branch of the Afghans, who, with his Pir, the Makhdiim above m(‘ntioned,theSayyid,Jalai-ud- 
Din, IJuiaip, was the contemporary, for tho greater part of his life, of IMr SiiltAn fCano, otherwise SullAii 
Sarwnr, alias SultAn Sakhi Sarwar, and of KhwAjah Khizr, and the Shaikh, BahA-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, ZakariyA 
of Multan, who died 601 H. (1285-66 A.D.), 

KbwAjah YabyA, tlie Bakht-yAr SherAni,^ied in tho year 7.34 H. (1333-31 A.l).), at the age of 127 years, 
Jiavioff been born in 607 H. (1210-U A,D.). We can thus conjecture as to the correctness or absurdity of 
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iJcliclili is a place of considerable antiquity.* As early as the time of Sdhi, ruler 
of Sind, son of Sihras E-de, who was killed in battle with the ’Arabs, as related at 
page 607, previous to the Muhammadan conquest of that coirntry by Muhammad, son, 
I of Kdsim,t the Sakifi, tlchchh was one of the six principal fortified citfes of Sind, the 
strejigth of Avliicii Sahi iiicr(?ased, according to tho Sinili annals, by raising the height 
iof the mounds on which they stood. The other frontier fortresses referred to are 
rMatln'-lah, Siwra-i, and Ma’u, the other two were Alor or Aror, the capital, and 
I Sindii-stau or Siw-istau, subsequently, and now generally, called Sihwdn. 

In after tilings, when Sind and Multan formed separate Muhammadan provinces, 
and wiire subject to Ghaznin and afterwards to Dihli, also when Sind formed an inde- 
pendent stale under Sultan Nasir-ud-JIin, Kaba-jah, and likewise after the invasion 
of Hind by Amir Timur, tho Gurgan, Uchchli was not included in Sind, but formed 
an inti'gral jiart of the Multan province. 

According to !Mir Ma’sum, of Eakhar, the historian, referred to at page 583, 
Mahmud, son of Siilmk-'figin, Sultan of Ghaznin, is said to have acquired possession 
of tjclichli in 41 0 H. (1025-2(5 A.D.), having previously possessed himself of Multan, 
and, (hat he subsequently despatched his Wazir, *Abd-ur-Eazzak, to subdue Sind. 
Mir .Ma’sum adds, that the Wazir, having settled the affairs of Bakhar, in 417 II. 
(102(5 .\.i).), advanced towards Sivv-istan andThathab, but, by his own account, as well 
as that of other historians, the town of Thathah was not founded until the, time of the 
Jam, iS’izam-ud-Diii, alias .Tdin Nandah, upwards of four centuries and a half after 
this ])eriod. ’I'he year 417 11. was that in which Sultan Mahmiid undertook tlie 
expedition against^ tho idol temple of Somnath, and returned through Sind by 
'Mansurah, and, doubtless, on that occasion, he possess<;d himself of the cities of Sind 
and ) i*due,ed parts of the country, at least, under his sway, the reduction of which Avas 
subsequently comphited by his officers. 

'fhe Ghazn'nvi sovereigns aftm- the time of Mahmiid had so much to contend with 
on their northern and noit h-western frontiers, consequent on the invasions by the 
Saljuks and otlun- “ divine figures from the north,” that they could pay little attention 
to Si lid; and, after the reign of Sultan ’Abd-ur-llashid, tho seventh sovereign of tho 
dynasty, who occupied the throne of Ghaznin from 441 to 443 H. (104}) — 1051-52 
A.D.), their hold over Sind became still more relaxed. Snbse<iucntly, in the time of 
the fourteenth sovereign, Sultan Khusrau Shah, son of Sultiin Bahnim Shdh, who 
reigned from 552 It. to 650 lli (1167 to 1163-Gl A. D.), a horde of the Ghuzz Turks, 
the same u ho had overthrown and made captive, his great uncle, the Saljuk Sultdn, 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Sanjar, in 535 II. (1140-41 A.D.),j; took Ghaznin, Bust, Tigin-Abdd, 
and the whole of tho Zamin-i-Dawar ; and Sultun Khusrau Shdli had to abandon all 
his western possessions, cross the Indus, and retire into Hind, making Lohdwar or 
Lohor, now Ijiihor, his capital. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, the Shansabdni Tiijzik ruler of the 
Ghurhin empire, in 560 H. (il73-74 A.D.), with some difficulty, expelled the Ghuzz 
Turks from Ghaznin and its dependencies, after they had been twelve years in pos- 
session, after which he conferred the sovereignty over that State upon his brother, 
Mu’izz-ud-Diu, Muhammad, who had previously been in possession of Tigin-dbdd and 
its dependencies. 4'liis Sult/ui, in 574 II. (1178-79 A.D. ), some say in the following 
year, possessed himself of Dchehh, when on his way against Nahrwalah of Guzerdt. 


lLi> slnloinent, J«t*Iy pul fortli, that the Ihikht-yar Shertim Afglians caino into their present wuntry (or 
were brougiit into it) fioni Persia, along witli NtUliv Shah. See note •, page 531, and next page, note •*. 

* It is a curious fact, that Muhammad, son of Kiisim, the ’Arab General, who, after obtaining possession of 
all Sind, niarchcd against Miillan', never onco refers to Cchchh which lay directly in his way. That it existed 
tinder that name for a long time prior to the period in (luestiou is certain. 

' J Cchchh cannot Iks the “ Askalandu ” of the Sindian annals, as Elliot imaginetl, and which he supposed to 1)0 
the Alexandria of the Greeks, Itecauso both places are mentioned separately in the some histories. He also 
confounds “ Sikka,” of other places in his work, near Multan, written “ns-Sikka” by ’Arab writers, which 
he or liis editor, probably, sometiifles writes Alsaka, with this same “ Askalanda.” The Greek theorists 
appear not to have known how much tlic Indus, and other rivers of these parts, have changed in the course 
of a^es. Even the old ’Arab geographers do not mention Uchchh. 

t^Always misnamed “ Maliommed Kasim,” and “Kasim” by history compilers, and even some translate, 
as in Elliot’s “ Historians,” muko tho same error, not a trivial one in mistaking the dead father for tho living 
son. The “ Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh ” also assures u% (page 23), that the invader of Sindh was 
“ Muhammad KtLsim Sakifi that “ Muliamraad Kasim Sakifi ” was son-in-law of Hajjdj ; and that “Muhammad 
“ K&ira loft Shirfiz in H. 92.” Kusim was in his grave long before that time, galtifi is tho name of tho familv. 
Uajiai was a Sakifi as well as his nephew and son-in-law, Muhammad. See abo the *‘Btstbry of the 
Caliphs;' by "jalal-ud-Din. as-Suyuti, translated by Major H. S. Jarrett, in the “ AMioMeca Jnrfiea," 
page 229, note •*, where “ Kdsim's conquests ” in Sind are referred to instead of those <« his son Muhammad. 

J See Tabakut-i-N&firi, page 154. * 
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At this time tJchchh was ia the possession of a chic'f of the iiliati tribe of the Jate, 
and in the tracts around, and as far east as Bliatindali, tluy are stili located. 

In 678,11. (1182-83 A.D.) tlie same Sultan led an army into lower Sind, and 
possessed himself of Biwal, and tlui whole of the territory lyini^ along the sea (joast. 
In this campaign he accpiired vast Avealth, and returned to (ihazinn.'-' 

After the assassination of this Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mnhammad-i-Sam, in 002 II. 
(1205-0 A.] >.), hy the Khokhars, another tribe of the Jats (who have been invariably 
turned into “Cukkurs” and “Oiekers,” and the like, by history eompilers),t his 
favourite mmnWcs or slaves succeeded to his dominions, with the sanction of his 
nephcAV and successor, Sultan Ghiyas-nd-Din, Mabiniid, son of Sull/m Gbiyas-nd-l)in, 
Mubammad-i-Sani, before mentioned. One of tlnnu, indeed, his favourite, J\talik I'iij- 
ud-Uin, I-yal-diiz, also written Yal-diiz, was nominated by the Sultan himself, Ix'lore 
his death,! his successor to the throne of Ghaznin, and all his west (n-n ])ossessions, 
and Malik Kutb-ud-'Di'u, f-bak, son-in-law of l-yal-dnz, over Dihli and las eastern 
possessions. 

The f(!udatory of Uchehh, Malik Nasir-ud-l)in, Aetainnr (or Ai-limur), having bccni 
killed in the battle with tin; fon’os of Khita and the Maliks of Tnrkistan near Imbi- 
khdd, also called Andkhfid, in 001 II. (1201-5 A.D.), in wliieli Sidl.an M n’izz-ud-Diu, 
Mubammad-i-Sam, Avas defeated, be, on his return to Ghaznin, conferrcal the lief of 
tJchchh Aipon another of his slaves, Malik .Nasir-nd-Din, Kaba-Jah. It(! Avas f-bak’s 
son-in-huA’’, and, as before stated, f-hak was the .son-in-law of 1-yal-duz, for the Sultan 
promoted these matrimonial connections among his 

After the sudden, death of Sultan Kutl)-ud-l)in, l-bak, at Lohor, from an accident 
he met Avith AAhilst playing at Chai.igan,§ Kaba-jah assnnuul indejxnideiuH; and the 
title of Sultan at tlehehli, and possessed himself of Multan, Simlii-stan (othciAvise 
Siw-istan, also called Silnvan) and Diwal or Dihal, and their dependencies, as lar as 
the sea coast, and brought all Sind, as avcM as the eouniry east of the Wahind or 
Hakra, as far as tiie limits of I'abarhindali, Kuhrdm, and Sursuti, under his sAvay.H 
Ho Avas ousted from Midtan and tfchehh on one occasion hy Siiltiin Tiy-udDiu, 
I-yal-duz, Avho, for a time, held possession of Lohor, hut, after the latter's defeat, im- 
prisonment, and death, at the hands of ShanAS-ud-Hiii, I-yal-timisb, tlx^ slave, .soii-in- 
law, and successor of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, (-hak, ai t(‘r tin; short reign of Sultan Aram 
Shah, AA'ho Avas the adopted sou of J -hak, but who is, by some historians, called his son, 
Kaba-jah rocoA’ercd those cities and tlu'ir dcjiendeneies once more.^j 

Sultan Nasir-ud-Diu, Kaba-jah, soon after this, had to contend with an army of 
infidel Mughals, Aiuder the Nu-in, Turtao, Avho invested Multan for a period of forty- 
two days. Jlo came from the nortliAvards dow'u the Sind-Sagar l)o-abah, in which, it 
is necessary to rememhor, both Multan and Ochchh Avercj at this time situated ; for 
those rivers of the Panj-ab, Avhich mm Uoav vyest of Multiln, then unit(!d many miles to 
the northward of it, and passed both it and Uchchh some dislaiuio on the east. They 
united Avith the ]Mah about tAventy-eight miles heloAv Multan, and with the Hakra or 
Wahind about twenty-five miles south-east of Dchchh. The excessive heat, for it was 
the hot season, droA’^e Turtdo to abandon the investment, although the place must have 
surrendered in a tcAV days more ; and he retired, plumhwiiig the provinces of Mulbin 
and Lohor, re-crosscd the Indus, and marched towards Ghaznin. 

Sultdu Ndsir-ud-Din, Kahfi-jah, having now established himself over tlu; territories 
of tJchchh, Multdn, and Sind, during the calamities Avhich arose in Bukhara, in 
Khurdsdn, Ghur, and Ghaznin, consequent on the overthroAV of the Musalmdn 
sovereigns by the infidel Mughals, a great number of the chief num, Amirs and 
Ecclesiastics, of those parts, took shelter in Sind as well as at Dihli. Those who 
came into Kabd-jah’s dominions were amply provided for. It Avas at or about this 
period that one of the most venerated of the saints of iJchchh, the Sayyid, Jaldl- 
ud-Din, Husain, of Bukhdrd,** who is also known as Shah daldl-ud-Diii, aud Durr-i- 


• See Tabak&t-i-N&firi, page 453. 
f See page 361. 

i See Xabalfdt-i*Ni8irf, page 500. 

\ Something similar to Polo of the present day. 

II Compare a “ Memoir of the Syuds of Roree and Bukkur,” by Captain P. J. Goldsinid, submitted^ to the 
Bombay Government in November, 1354, qneted by tho author of the “ Gazetteet of Sindh.” 

^ See XabaVdt-i-NAjiri, page 632. 

•• This is the Makhddm from whom Cchchh is also known as Uchchh-i-Jaldli, entitled Hhdh (ho was not a 
“king," r b?g leave to sayiftny more than the Sayyid, Akbar “ Shdh ”of Sathdnah on tho Indus, referred to at 
* ii^h261, was “king of Swat ”) Jaidl-ud*Din, which words signify, the Sayyid, the Glory of the Pailh or of Religion. 
Heiesdso known Runilinrly by some as Shdh, Burr-i-Jaldl, or, the Sayyid, the Pearl of Glory or Mi^niiicence. 
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Jaldl, came into those parts and took up liis residence at DchcJih. At this time the 
Shaikh of Sliaikhs as he is styled, the Saint of Multdn, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, 
Zakariya, was alive. I shall refer to Sayyid .TahU-ud-Din, Ilusain," again presently, 
hut, for t he present, iimst finish with Jyabu-jah. * ^ 

11(> had seaveely been rid of Turtac and his Mughals than Sultdn Jaldl-ud-Din, 
Manj?-h;uiu, the Klnviirazm Shah, who, after ho had escaped from the meshes of the 
Muglials by plungim*- into the Indus,* had received shelter with the Ha c or chief of 
the Khokhar ,lais of the Koh-i-Jud, Namak-Sdr, or Salt llange — Avho was hostile to 
Kaba-jah, Avhosi' terrilory extended in that direction — sent a force against Kabd-jah. 
Sultan Jalal nd-Uin, to Avhom the lla’e had given his daughter in marriage, had 



attack upon, and surprised, Sultan Nasir-ud-l)tn, Kabii-jah, who Avas encamped ncarf 
Ocliebh wilb his forci's. Upon this, the latter embarked on board a vessel, and made 
for his strongholds of Akar and Bakar,J Avhich were “tAvo fortresses on tAvo islands in 
“ till' river of Sind,” aeimrding to the generality of historians, but, in one history, the 
Jjimi’-ut-TaAA'!irikb, it is said that these tAA'o fortresses Avere on one island ; and Sultan 
.TaliU ud-Din himself aftiTwards came to trchchh. Kabil-jah managed to get back 
from t hose strongholds to Multan again, after having to pay doAvn a consiilcrablo sum 
of mon(!y to Sultsin Jahil-ud-Din as tribute; and the hot season approaching, the 
latter returned to th(^ territory of the Khokhar chief again. 

I n the meaniime, tin; Chingiz Klnin had despatched an army of Mughals across the 
Indus in quest of Sultan Jalal-ud-Diu ; and his presence being required in Kirmdn 
and ’Irak, he hdt the Koh-i-Jud, and set out towards Sind, Avith the intention of 
entering Kirrmin through MukiVui. On reaching Multan AAith his small force, he 
sent to demand a contril>ution, hut Kaha-jah, aAvare that the Mughals Avere on the 
mov< - - - - - 

tOAVi 

then 

subsequently of DiAval or Dtlial, and Damrilah, and from thence pass(?d out of Sind 
into Atukran. This Avas in 021 11. (1224 A.D.) ; and he bad lieen in Sind and the 
Koh-i-Jud since his defeat on the Indus in 018 II. (1221 A.D.). 


m lo uemanu a eomriouiion, imi lyaoa-jaii, aAvare inai rue iviugnais Avere on tne 
ov(‘, ri'fusiHl to comply, and Sultan Jalal-ud-l)in, Avho could not delay, moved 
AA'ards l7chehh, which, also proving hostile, lie remained before it for tAvo days, and 
on set fire to it. Prom thenee he passed on, possessed bimself of SiAA^-istan, and 


Accordin^^ some nccDUiits he liad ;i bn^tlier, th(^ Sayyid, ijnsan, enlilled Shah Janial-iid-Din, signifying, the 
Sayyitl, ili(^ Sidendtjui* of Mkj ruifch or of Religion, and familiarly styled, Sluih, Durr-i-Jamdl, or Pearl of 
S[)Ien<lonr, or MagnificeiuM* ; and he is said to have l)(;en the progenitor of that section of the; Tarin tribe of 
the Afghans, who eluiiu Sayyid descent, and who arc known among us as Sayyids of Piushang, the particulars 
respecting which descent I ha\e given in my account of the Tarin tribe farther on. 

Other relatives of tin? Sayyid, flahil-nd-Djii are also veneratcal as saints, one of whom, his gi‘aiidsoii, is 
famt)us as the Kuth-i-’Alam or “Polo Star of the Universe,” who came into Guzardt and became the spiritual 
guide of ihe, [icoplti of that part. He is buried at Tewah, tlireo kuroh from the city of Ahmad abad. Another 
of the family was the Sayyitl Muhammad, styled Shah-i-’Alam, the “ Sovereign of the Universe,” who is buried 
at Rasul-pnr jn.^t outside the city of Ahmad-abad. 

* See my Trunslalioii of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, pages 291-294. 

f The Famikati says, within njarsakh, or league. He also states that Akar and llakar “was a fortress on 
“ two islands” in the diliun of Sind, 

J 'riiis wa.s in 020 H. (1220 A. I).), and this is the earliest date, I find it specifically mentioned in history, 
but tlKM’c can be no doubt that it was built long before this period. Alor is mentioned in the Masdlik-wa- 
Mamalik, written some three hundred years before ; and Alor also appears in the map of the valley of the 
lower Indus contained in that excellent work, but neither Sakliar, Bahkar, nor Rurhi appear therein. 

Mr. A. W. Hughes, of the Bombay Un covenanted Civil Service, in bis “ Gazetteer of the Province of Sindh,” 
under the head of “ Bukkur,” says ; — “ So early as A.l). 1327, when Sindh was an appanage of the Delhi empire, 

“ Bukkur seems to liavc been a place of note, from the fact of triistwortby persons being employed by the 
“ emperor Muhammad Toghldk to command there.” 

Sultan Njlsir-iid-IMn, Kaba jah, thnjw himself off it.s walls, and perished in the Indus, more than a century 
before Sultan Ghiyas/ud-Diu, Mul^ammad, Tughluk Shah, for that was his correct name and title, ascended the 
till one of Dihli. 

The Shaikh, Ibn Batutah of Tangiers, came into these parts just a hundred and ten years after Sultan Ndfir« 
ud-Din, Kaba-Jah’s death, namely,* in Muharram, 734 II. (1333-34 A.D.). He came from Kabul by the 
Bangas'h route, and through the Chul-i-Jalali, mentioned at page 338. He mentions that it is impossible to 
travel through it except at one season on account of the sarnum or hot wind. He says : — “We reached the 
“ Panj-Ab safely. This is the place of junction of five rivers, the waters of which irrigate the tracts around. 

“ Wc were comfortable enough when we reached this river. .... The river is the Sind. It is the greatest 
“ of the rivers of the world, and like the Nil (Nile), in tho hot season, it overflows its banks, and after this the 

“ people sow their lands I next went to Bakar, which is a fine and handsome city, divided by an orhi 

“ of the Sind [he, of course, refers to Bakhar]. Here I met the venerable and .pious Shaikh, Shams-nd-Din, 

“ Muhammad, of Shiraz. He was remarkablo for his great age, which, he infomed me, was upiVards of one 
“ hundred and twenty years. I then went on to the city of tlchchh,” etc. I have insert^ what he says about * 
it farther on. Shams-ud-Din was buried at Mult&n, where his tomb is still to be seen. 

a 
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Two years after this, in 623 H, (1226 A.l).), a remnant of the Turk tribe of Khalj» 
a portion of which tribe had been settled for a long period prior to this time, some 
three centuries and more, iu the Garm-sir of llirat— but they were not “ Ghiljis,” 
nor “ Ghiizdes,'’ I beg leave to mention* — and had been in the service of the 
Khwarazni Shahs, and whose chief had lately held a lief iu the llirat province, iu 
consequences of the breaking up of the Khwarazini empire, had to abandon ilicir 
country, and had now moved towards the Indus and the country of Hind to Avhich their 
sovereigsi, the Sultan, Jalal-ud Din had retired, in search of a new liome. }- Under one 
of their chiefs, Malik KhanJ by name, they appcai’cd on the north-west froi\ticr of 
Sind, from tlie direction of the country of .Bal-yus, which was suhsc(|nently known as 
Kandahdr, and entered the district of Mansurah, or Mansiiriah, as it is also called, 
which is one of the dependencies of Siw-istan, possessed themselves of I hat district, 
and ai)pearcd before the city of Mansurah, after which the district was named. 

Sultan Kasir-ud-Din, Kahd-jah, marched against them with all l»is availalde forces, 
defealed thean, and Malik Khsi n was killed iu the engagement, and I he Khalj Avci-e 
routed. 'I'hcy lied into the Dihll territory, and .sought the i)rotcct ion of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish, the rival and enemy of Kaha-jah. Making the cause of the 
Khalj Turks one of his excuses, and a demand for tribute another, in 021 11. (1227 
A.D.) I-yal-timish marched against him.§ 

In this same year, and shortly before the hostile movonent of I-yal-ti)nish, the 
author of the Tahakdt-i-Nasiri, flying from his country north-cast of llirat, the whole 
of the territories around having been ruined, devastated, and dej)opulated by the intidel 
Mughals, reached Uchchh from Ghur and KImrasan by way of Ghaznin, and from 
Danian, by boat, on 1 he 27th of the montli Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 021 H. |1 (M ay, 1227 A.l).). 
Doing an ecclesiastic of note, the charg(i of tlie Firiizi College of IJehehh, and the 
Kazi-ship of the forces under Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Dahrilni 8hah, Kaha-jah’s son, w'cre 
conferred upon him, a)id thus he was the eye-witness of mmdi that he relates.^l 

I-yal-timisli moved by way of Tabarhiiulah, lirst having despatclied the feudatory 


* Tlic Cllmlzis were then a eouipnnitively siiuiil tribe, dwelling; ntiir I lie skirts cf llie ‘;roat western ran^c of 
Militar SuHinaii, in lh« direction ot* Kasi (Jhar, tlic cradle of tlie Pns’lituns (mistaken for (iliur), and wliicdi 
tract they ditl not leave for some two eeiiturics after this period. See Tabak.it-i-Na.Mrj, pa,LO*.s ;> iy, o8.*5, lOK). 

t Coimmiiiicatious bein^ inlorruplcd on account of the state of iJitvse countries, ijoiisetpient on the con- 
vnlsions whieh aro.'^o on the inroa<l of the ^luijljals, they prohably expe<*led to liave joined iht* Sultan in llicse 
parts, ami were unaware that he ha<l loft it, ami retired hy Alukran ami Kirmaii inl<» ’Irak- i-’A jam. 

% Afghans did nor adopt tlie purely Turkish title of Klian Jbr eiMiturics after (his, and not iiutil tin* ku<li 
Snltiins of tlie DihU iNiii^dorn began to bestow sueli titles iijion tlieir Afghan sup|>or!er<. See TabaUit i-Niisiri, 
last para, of page 8(il. 

§ It is stated in the Tarikh;i-lbrahimi that 1-yal tiniish, with the aid of these Khalj 'ruik:-, was able to 
inoVt.^ against lyaba jah and U<*hchh ; ami, eiirious cmoiigh, as late as the reign of Akbar rimKluili, the 
iiilialiitants of the mahall of Lalddii Yuskani, in the Hail-Jalamihar l)o-iil>ah of tln^ Alullan Sahah, were 
Bhatis and Khalj, who fnruishod, or wen* rated a.i able to furnisli, lOt) horsemen ami 1,000 loot tor militia 
pur])oscs. 

Three sovereigns of this Turk Irihe, ami very probaldy descemled from some of tlie.^e very invaders of Sind, 
reigned ov(*r (he Oihli einpiri; from 089 11, (1290 A.l>.) loTlo IF. (Idl5 A.l).), and several as Sult/ms of 
Malwah, l.'iit many of the Khalj Turks came into iJiiul ivilh the Snltnii, Alu’iz/.MuUDin, Aluharmnad-UtSiirn, 
one of whom was tin; comiiieror of BiMigal. 

II Jn another place he says, in G2rj II., ami, apparently, the correct year, 

Tlio lirst person r>f rank of the DihU kingdom with whom the author of the Tabaka(-i Nasiri came in 

contact after his reaching I’clicddi, was the Aialik, Taj-nd'Din, Sanjar-i-tbij/.-lak Khan, a man of gigantic 
size, who hud arrived there in command of the advanced troops of I-yal-iiniish. Taj>ud-l)in, Sanjar, at this 
period had been placed in cliargo of Wanj-rnt (more eoiTeetly Wan jh-rut), a disti iet ilep(‘tidi ut on the ((Tiitory 
of Alnltan. The place which afipcarsin our latest maps as“ Winjrob ,** i !c\v ii miles south-south-east, of rialrali, 
and eight miles east of Kliiiir-piir Dahr ke, is the place roferreil to. There is .anotlier Wanjli-rut stuuo miles 
farther east, which is also on tin? old b(*d of the llakra, the Beejnolc” of T«>d, and ‘‘ Ib*i*jnot ” of »)iliers. 

This place (Wanj-rut) was once a city of eonsiderable imporraiiee. and lies on the old ( Iiaiinel of the llakra or 

Wajiind, It appears to have gone to decay and ruin after the llakra disajipeared, or rather, after its feeders and 
trihularieH bad been led or deviated into olljcr channels. This must have been at tin* .-lamo time tluit the course fd* 
the Alihran, which received great part of its whalers, also became so greatly changed. Tin* site of Wanj- 
rtit (as the name is written in the original), a few years ago, consisted of a number ot tlark looking mounds of 
some lifteeu to twenty feet iu height, but, embedded in alluvial deposits from inundations, cither ancient or 
recent. Tho whole site of these mounds would embrace aii urea of throe ifiiles probably. Like .Siw-niln, tin? 
buildings were constructed of bricks of very large size. The same sorts ol' relics were found here as at 
Bahman-^bad, such as pottery, glass, coins, pirticularly the tliminutive copper ones Kiund among the mins of 
the last-named city. There was likewise theveumina of a stone-built idol temple, standing about tbc centre of 
wbat was the town or city, wliich stone must have been brought from a vast distance, since none is to be /bund 
in the country round. The people of the places iu the vicinity have, for a long time, been in the habit of 
carrying away the materials for building purposes, but now, since the same line of nulwayruns m ar which baa 
tended to obliterate all traces of Siw-rdld, meniioneti at page 073, note ||, Wanj-rdt is not likely .to etcape a 
similar destruction. 

I may mCution that Malik T^-ud-DinySanjar-i-Gajz-lak Kb&n, who was removed from Wanj-iut, after the 
seizure of jab’s dominions by I-yal-timish, to take' charge of Dchddi and its dependencies, died and was 
buried there* He was succeeded by Malik Slif-ud-Din, X-buk| who is styled of t7chchh,” to ditiiinguish biin 
from another Malik oCthe same name snd title* 

■ 11415... ; E e 
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of Lobor to secure Multdn, which ho having? accomplished, in the month of Rabi - 
ul-Awwal, 026^ H. (Eohruary-Maroh, 1228 A.D.), I-yal-timish appeared before 
the fortress of tJchchh. ^ 

On becoming aware of these hostile movements, Kabu-jafi, who, throughout his 
career, docs not appear to have been of a very warlike temperament, or the military 
power of his State was too ■w'^eak to oppose I-yal-timish in the iicld, embarked his 
forces and treasures on vessels, and on the approach of his rival, leaving a garrison in 
Tjchchh, retired to his fortress of Bakhar, I-yal-timish, having completely invested 
the place, d(‘S 2 )ateh(‘d his Wazir, the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, son of Abu-Sa’id, 
the Junaidi, against Bakhar. This was in the hot season of 625 H. (1228 A. D.) ; and 
the Wazir, having marched down the river, and reached it, the fortress was invested. 
Bakhar must have been a very different place then from what it is at presemt, even if the 
investing force had all the vessels on the river at command, for him to have invested it 
etfectually ; but Kaba-jah appears to have had the vessels at his command. With few 
exceptions, all writers on the subject say, that Bakhar was a jazirah, which in the 
usual acceptation of the Avord means an island, but it is also used to signify a ])ro- 
montory, and it is doubtful whether the last meaning, coupled witli what Ibn 
Batiitah says, is not tin! correct one. This, at least, is certain, that then; inusi, have 
been gieater facilities for investment at this period, as the context shows, than (;xisted 
in after years Avhen Humayun Badshah invested it for a long period. 

In the meantime, Uchchh having held out for a i)eriod of two months and 
twenty-seven days, surrendered on the 27tb of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 626 II. (May, 
1228 A.D.). When ucavs of this disa.stcr reached Kaba-jah in Bakhar, he desj)atchod 
bis son, Malik ’AIa-ud-J)in, Bahram Shah, to I-yal-timish, to sue for terms of peace, 
but his son Avas treacherously detained, and the investment of Bakhar pushed on Avith 
vigour, and Kaba-jah, having lieen driven out of the town, had to retire to the citadel. 
This statement w'ould not be applicable to Bakhar as it (;xists at present, for the Avliole 
island is but 800 yards in length and 300 in breadth, and, at the period in question, 
the island must have be(!n of much greater area or the town must have been on the 
main land, on the west.* Finding tliat his overtures Avero of no avail, and that his 
son was didaincd by his rival, he offered to capitulate, if permitted to send away his 
other sons and his freasurcs, but this also was refused. Preferring death to sur- 
render and captivity, and to bo subjected to the same treatment as the imlbi’tunate 

■J * 1 cannot help thinking, fifior remlin<' all the differont eveiitH which have happened ut llaklinr, Rufhi, and 

Sakhnr, which hitler name is writtoii in Aitrious Avays — — and even ^ — timt for some 
con.'^iilerablo time after tli(‘ Tlukra or Waliiml, been me diverted fiom its oltl cliaiiiiol, by whatever means 

accomplished, Bakhar, which naine is also written ^ — and — ■svas n jam insula, and 

joined the main lain! on the Sakhar side ; that, in course oi time, the strength of the currtmt cut its way 
through the peninsula, and made Bakhar an island, but much larger than at present. Afler this, the same, 
causes, by wearing away the softer pai ts through Avhieh the stream flowed, formed the smaller islands near it. 
Having thus, in course of time, cut channels sufficiently large to (rarry its waters aw^ay easily, the current has 
not since had such an effect on these obstacles in its ('oiirse, or, all the softer parts having been washed away, 
the resistance is much greater, arid the action of the water not so perceptible. 

It is plainly stated that, when Shah Beg Khan increased and strengthened the former fortifientions, Bakhar 
was an island ; for when he, in consultation with his son, t^iok into consideration that it was commanded 
from the limestone hills on either side, he declared, that he did not mind that, since it was surrounded by 
water, but I bore is no mention of any other islands near it. I believe, therefore, that when Kaba-jah was 
invested therein it Avas a peninsula. If an island, he, having the command of the river by his vessels, might 
have held out for a considerable time ; ami it is, moreover, plainly stated that, wdien the Wazir of I-yal-timish 
invested it, it was the hot season, Avheii the river is at its highest, is it conceivable that, at a time before 
gunpowder was used, any one would or could attempt to assail Bakhar from vessels while the current Avas 
running as avc know it runs at that season ? Another reason why I conceiA-e it must have joined the main 
land ot” the west side at this period is, that Kalm-jah, driven out of the town or city (shahr) ns it is called^ had 
to retire to the fortress, l^his “ shahry* from all accounts, Avas of con8ideral)le size, but Avhero is there room 
for a town or city on the island as it now stands? The whole area is comprised in 800 yards of length and 
•'<00 of breadth, and if large enough for a town as Avell as a fortres.s — but I have never heard that any traces of 
such a town have been found-— whtM*c was there room for the investing army even to stand upon ? 

Another subject for considcratioh is, that the place must have been attacked on the west or city side, and 
thus, with the exception of down the river, there Avas no way of escape open to Kaba-jah. Some Avriters stato 
that he Jiticmptod to do so, and that, from biniig overladen, the ves8(»l in which he embarked sank under 
after he had sueeeeded in getting aAvay in safety. / 

With regard to the derivation of the name Sakhar, the fact of a dam or dyke having bopn mentioned 
in connection Avith the div(;rting cf the river Ilakpi or WaWnd, from its former Course, the word Mr, 
“a mound,” “diiin,’' or ‘‘dyke for keeping out Avater,” would naturally ^ise, but that is ap 'Arabic word, 
and not likely to have boon used in a Hindd conniry, before the ’Arab conquest at. Isast. . A^Bdl^ari or ^ 
Bah'ulari (r;//. Al Bihidnri), the historian, mentions th(3 “ Sikr^ul-Med ” — not SaAry as in Blli6t~but he does ^ 
not stale where if Avas situated. He mentions Alor immediately after, but j^u^d&r immediately before. The 
Med^ are mcniioned by him as a people, but it is a strange coincidence tbat the Hindi for pdom or dyke ds 

^ ^ ^ . 

J Sakhar Avas also known in former times, but not very anciently/ 1 believe, a$ (Jhipri Bondar* ’ 
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Tdj-ud-Diu, I-yal-duz, had been subjected to by his rival, I-yal-timish, Sultdn 
Nd?ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, cast himself from the Avails of the fortress on tlu; ni«>ht of 
Thursday, the 19th of .Tamihli-ul-Akhir (Juno), and was drowned, after the invest- 
ment had lasted for ‘one month and nineteen days. Ho liad reigned over Sind, 
tJchchh, and Multan for a period of twenty-turn years.* 

Subsequently, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Khashh'i Klian, avIio appears to have 
been nearly connected Avitli, or related to, the Shamsiah Sultans, seeing that he was 
always treated with great leniency, notwithstanding his r(‘bellions and disalYcction, 
received the investiture of tin; territories of IJchchh and Multiin, early in tlu! reign of 
Sultdn Na?ir-nd-l)in, MahmiidShah. Some time after ho again became rebellious, and 
at last throw off his allegiance to the Dilhi throne, undertook a journey into T-nik, to 
the camp of llulakii Klitin, and finally received a Sliahnah or Commissioner from the 
Mughals, and became their vassal. At this tinu? the whole of the present Panj-iih, as 
far as the banks of the old bed of the Blah, av.is in the possession of the Muglnils, 
who retained possession of the greater part of it for a considerable time. 

tJchchh remained subject to Dihli, together with Sind and Multilii, for a long 
period of time, and figures in history upon several occasions, but space forbids my 
going into much further detail. Mirzsl Pir Muhammad, grandson of the Amir, 
i'imur, the Gurgan, after having taken Multan, acjpured possession of Ij'ehchh, ami 
also of Bakhar, at which time the Laisi Sayyids, now known as the Sayyids of lliirhi 
and Bakhar, Avere dAAcdling in the latter place, and iho chief among them, Abu-l-Lriis, 
came forth with otlnu’s to receive Pir Muhammad, Avho conferred uj)ou him the 
district of Alor or Aror as a rent-free grant.f 

Soon after the retirement of Amir Timur beyond the Indns, Sind became inde- 
pendent for a time ; and Midtan and iJchchh, and their dependencies, fell into tin; 
hands of the Langah Jats, several rulers from which tribe ind('d ov(‘r them for four 
generations. Mirza Shah Husain, son of Shah Beg Khan, the Arghi'ui Mughal, 
referred to in the account of SiAvi at page 5B7, took Hcbchh from the Langiihs and 
their Baluch supporters, and made the (.xhara the boundary bel.w(u?n Sind and the 
Multan territory ; for the Biah had then deserted its old bed, and the Sutlaj its bed also, 
and both floAA’ed in one channel. Mirzii Shsih Husain co)nmanded that a new fortress 
should be built at Uchchb, and that fortress, Mir JMa’siim, himself a Sayyid of Bakhar, 
writing in. the year 1007 H. (1608-9 A.B.), says, was still standing. 

I cannot, afford space to .say much more about Ucbchh and its sicge.s, at present, but 
one remarkable one is Avortli relating ; and Avhat I luire relate, and have rclatcul, I 
may mention, will not ho found save in this AA’^ork, and in my Translation of tlie 
Tabakat-i-Na^iri.J 

"When Kyuk, son of Ukt:ic, son of the Chingiz or Great Khan, succ(?eded his father 
in 639 11. (1211-42 A.D.), he gave directions for the despatch ol’ scA'^eral armies into 
different parts of Asia. The Nu-in, Mangutab, Avho Avas at the head of the Mughal 
minys or 7ia:;<ira7is located in Tukharistan, Kbath'ui, and the territories of Ghaznin, 
M'as directed to invade the state's of Sind, and ho aocordiugly marclnal his forces 
towards Ochchh afid Multdn, and the JMusalman Iffaliks of Turkistslii, Avho were 
subject to the Mughals, had to accompany him, and fight against their Musalman 
brethren, § Avhether they liked it or not. 

At this period LobuAvar or Lohor was in a state of desolation, it having, some time 
before, been sacked by another Mughal army. Malik Saif-ud-l)in, Hasan, the 
Karhigh Turk, at this time, held possession of Multun, which he had lately seized, 
having been expelled from his OAvn territory by the Mughals ; and Hindu Kh.'iii, 
Mihtar-i-Mubdrak, the Treasurer, Avas governor of the city and fortress of iJchchh for 
the Sultfin of Dihli, but he Avas not present, and tlio Klnvajah Sarae (Eunuch), Salih, 
was the Kot-wM in charge. On Mangiitah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind 
with the Muglial army, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karl ugh, abandoned the 
fortress and city of Multdn, embarked on board a vessel, and proceeded by the Biah 


* See my Translation of tlie Xabalj:dt-i-Naairi, pages 544 and 612. 

f ThU was in the year^ 800 H. (1397-98 A. D.), after defeating tho Bhatl tribe of Bhali-Wd’han. Tlio 
ancestor of the Laigi Sayyids, father of Ab(i-l-Lni«-i-Hiiidi, who is mentioned in tho Chacli Namah, came into 
Sind with the ’Arabs, upd yrtii present in the battle in which Itdjah Dahir was slain When Shah Bt?g Klidn, 
the Arglidn Mughal, took up his residence within the fortress of Bakhar, theio not being sulliciont acconi* 
xnodatioQ therein, the Sayyids asked to be allowed to take up their residence in Lufhi or Iliirhi, and 
dwellings W€ff accordingly a> signed to them there- See note preceding page ; also compare a ** Memoir on 
t the Syuds of Roree and llukkur,” by Captain F. J. Goldsmid, 37th Madras N. I. 

1 See pages 1 150 to 1 1 56 of! thi^ work. 

\ As the Tdrikrniins of MOrw will certainljy>e called upon to do, and not improbably Afghins too, along 
with T|li)eike anifi 

■ ■■■■‘V ■■ ■ . ■: '.v- ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■. E e 2 
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and Hakni, probably, to Sindd-stan [that is, Siw-istdn, the present Sihwdn], and 
Diwal. Mangdtah advanced to tho foot of the walls of Uohchh, invested it, and the 
fighting commenced. lie destroyed tho environs and devastated tho neighbourhood 
around the place, but the dtd'enders put forth tho utmost olertiontf and diligence, 
defonded the fortress with vigour, and “ despatched,” to uso the expressive words 
of thtj author, “ great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hell.” 

“ Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Mughal' troops and their Nu-ins and 
Bahfidurs, the garrison continued steadfastly to defentl the head of the breach which 
had been effected, until one of the famous Bahadurs* of the Mnghals, who had been 
away elsowherc on some other duty, returned to IVIangutah’s presence. Ho, in his 
arrogantse, began to reproach Mangdtah, saying, MV^hat paltry stronghold and 
‘ fortification is this in the taking of which thou malcest so much delay and hesitation ? 

‘ I would take it in a single assault.’ The following night ho made his preparations, 
put a great number of Mnghals under arms, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the 
third watch of the night, under cover of the darkness, at which time tho guards on 
the Avails took rej)osc, and the men Avithin tho fortress had gone to sleep, he appeared 
on th<5 top of the breach. The defenders, hoAvcver, had mixed a vast quantity of Avater 
and clay together in rear of the breach, and had prepared a quagmire more tliau a 
spear’s length iu depth. The Mughal Bahadur planted his foot within the broach, 
under the supposition that it Avas firm ground, but fell into the quagmire and sank 
therein. Tho people of the fortress, Avho had now become on the alert, raised a shout, 
brought out torches, and tho discomfited Mughals retired.” “ Tlie next day,” again 
to use tho actual words of tho historian, “they deputed persons, requesting the 
defendei’s to give iq) the Bahadur Avho had been taken prisoner the previous night, in 
order that tho army might raise the investment and depart. As that accursed one 
had gone to hell, and had sunk into the black Avatcr and slimy mud, to give him up 
was impossible ; so the j)ooplc of the fortress denied having taken him prisoner. In 
short, tlu’ough tlu; grace of the Most High (Jod, causes Avoro ])rouglit about, by means 
of A>'hioh the Musaltnaus of iJchchh might continue safe and secure from tho 
tyrannical hand of the infidel Mughals. One of those causes Avas this, that, when the 
Mughals appeared before Uchchh, the Musalmiins of that fortress sent an account of 
it to Dihli, imploring assistance in repelling them, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid 
Shdh, aniraat<!d and inspired by the Ulugh Khan-i-A’7,am,+ assembled the hosts of 
Hindvistan, and moved toAvards the upper provinces for tlie purpose of driving off the 
Mughal invaders. The Avritcr of these Avords, Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against tho infidels, AA^as in attendance at the august stirrup of tho 
Sultdu.” 

“ "When tho sublime standards roaclujd the banks of tho river Bidh, the army 
moved along its banks towards iJchchh, as has been previously related and recorded. 
On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of the forces of Islam, and 
the vanguard of the warriors of the faith having reached within a short distance 
of the territory [of Uchchh], tho Mughals did not possess the power of with- 
standing them. They retired disappointed from before the fortfess of tJehohh, and 
went away ; and that fortress, through the power of tho sovereign of Isldm, and the 
Divine aid, remained safe from the wickedness of those accursed ones.” 

When this attack upon Uchchh Avas made, that place lay about raid-way between the 
east banks of the Sind or Indus and the Biah and other united rivers ; for, at this 
period, between Uchchh and the Sind or Indus there Avas no long stretch of river, 
consisting of the united Panj-Ab, Panj Nad, or Five Rivers, running in one stream as 
at present, west of it, and extending from “ Puttun Bhukreo *’ of the maps to Mit-hi dd 
Kot, a distance of some twenty-five miles or more, but east of it, and the Ghdrd, here, 
was then unknown. J Multdn, likewise, lay west of the united Jihlam, Chin-db, and 


* Piahadur, nniofig the Mughals, was a degree of rank, next to a Nfi-in or Nuyan. 

t \Vho afterwards succeeded «his son-iii-lavv, tho Sultan, Naair-ud-Din, Ma^iiiM Sh&h, to the Dihli throne, 
and nssmued tho title of Sultan Ghyds-ud-Din, Balbau. Tho latter is his Turkish name ; for he was a Turk 
of tho llbiu'l tribe, and Ghi^ as-ud-Dia was his Musalman title. Ulugh means great in Turkish, and 
*Aruhic, greatet or supreme. ^ . 

% This groat volume of water (including the united Bidh and Sutlnj, both of which, after their junctidn^ 
lose their rjiunos and are known as the Ghard or Haridri), tin(^ known to us as the Panj-Nad or Five BiverSi 
appears to have tukini a course, west of Ijchchh, since these surveys were made, and as the descriptions of the 
routes prove. But tho changes wJiich have continually taken place (and are still taking; place more or less), 
makes it impossible to say how long before those surveys w'ero made those rivers i^ay have, in a 

didei'ont direeiion, and liow often their courses may have changed since. The signc anfi ^proofs :of {mmei»o 
changes, ho wevor, still remain to provo them, and yet arcba*ologists expect to ilod tOwna Oh their bawjt 
'Mentioned ill Alexander V ex I leditjon. ^ 

; : The Sliaikii, Ibn Batiitah of Tangiers, travelled into these parts, just exiCtl/ ooe cen^rjr. 
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Sidwi, for these streams then flowed on the east side of Multan, therefore, that place 
and iJchchli lay in one and the same Do-abah, no river intervening between them. 
The great army from Dihli first marched to L:ihor and crossed tlie Rawi, and then, 
marched toV^ards (Ichchh. The united Jihlamnnd Cliin-ab having been crossed above 
the junction of the Rdwi with them, by kee))ing along the west bank of the united 
streams, and lower down, keeping along the line of tin' Riali, tin* ai-iny Avould liave 
no Panj-Nad to cross in the proximity of the Mugbals, who might ]i;iv(! op])osed it (for 
the Gharaor Ilaiiari was unknown at the time), the vedieving army would, l)y such 
a flank m ivement, not only cover Multan, but cut olT tlie retreat of the enemy in 
the direction of the Abao-Siu or Indus. It was the fear of this that caused 
Mangutalj to abandon the siege of Uebelib and precipitately retire. 


The Hundredth Boute. From the Bera'h of Ghdzi Khan to Burhi and Shihdr-pur by 

xcay of IJehchh, coimstiny of two roads. 

“ First Boad. — Setting out from Ochchh, you proeeetl a distance of twelve kuroh 
in the direction of south-w-est, and reacli Janiu-piir, which is a kashah or market 
town of some size, under the rule of Babawal Jvbaii, the Da’ud-piitrah. Prom t hence 
you go another stage of fourteen kuroh, in the same direction as before, and reach 
the Garhi of Ikhtiyar Khan, mentioned in a previous route.* This is a town of 
considerable size under the sway of the Bijjaran.t I^eaving it, a stage of seven kuroh 
brings you to Tarindd, and the Sind river flow's iibout ten kuroh aw'ay on the right 
hand. Prom that place you have to proceed nine kui’oh to Eahiidur-piiv ; then tw'o 
kuroh and half to Bhati \Va’liau,J from which you contiuiu; onwards, the throe last 
stages being in the same gentwal (liroction as before, for another live kuroh, and reach 
the small town of Ahinad-pur. 

“ Leaving the last-mentioned place, and proceeding in a direction more to. the wc'st- 
ward, about w'cst-south-w'cst, for four kuroh, you come to Sarwalii -S near which arc 
the remains of a lol'ty fortress on a mound, and, eonlinuiug oinvards in the same 
direction for another four kuroh, you reach Safdar da Kot. 8et(ing out from thence, 
another stage of seven kuroh takes you to Badra. Going another stage of eight 
kuroh, hut in a direction nearly south-west, you reach Mir-piir. h’rom thence you 
proceed live kuroh and a half, in a direction more to the wost-south-w’est, and reach 
Mathi-la or MdthMahll which is a very ancient ILr/sia’ A, situated on a higli mound ; 


pro- 
The 
Kxcullcnt and 


surrender of UchcUh to Sultan I-yal-timish, namely in 72.5 II. (1324-2.5 A.D.). Hesaj’.s: — “ I then 
“ cceded on to the eily of iJeliclih, which is n large city, situated on the Sind river [not tlu; Mihran], 

“ ruling Amir, at the period of niy reaching it, wa.s Al-.\lalik-ul-Fi'izil-iil-Sliiirif [signifying the Kxccllen 
“ Eniiiient Malik] Jalal-uil-I)iii, al-Knhji (Kafchi ?), a very brave and genei'ous pcr.soniige.” 

• Neither this place, nor the preceding one, appear in our maps. 

I A branch of the Jatu-i BaMchis. 

J Another of the mahalts of the Multan Sarhdr of the Subah of Mnlliln in the A’in-i-Akhari is Bhurti 
Wd’han, but, there is no doubt that this is the identical place, which in those days was so ealletl, and was the 
head place of the It was a88es.scd at 1,336,029 ; the inhabitants of the di.sirict were Bhulidis 

and Raj-pdts ; and they were rated at 200 horsemen, and 2,000 foot, for militia purposes. 

At the time that the Mirza, Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amir Timur, the Giirgiin, was unable to take the 
field, after he had obtained possession of IJchohh and Multan, through having lost such a number of horses, 
the people of Bhafi Wa’han broke oufj and rebelled against his authority. Having, howiwer, received a great 
number of horses from his grandfather’s camp, some 30,000 it is said, he moved against them, and brought 
destruction upon them. In Elliot’s “ India,” Vol. 1, page 229, the translator turns Uio name of this place 
into “ Bhatti and Ahan,” and in a footnote has “ Amaii ” — a man’s name ! 

*6 This was the chief town of another of the mahdltg of the Berun-i-Panj-Nad, or Extra- Paiij-Ab district^ 
and was the ■westernmost of those on the Indus as it flows at present. It adjoined the tJbarah mabdtl cit tite 
Bakhar Sarhdr on the east. ''Close to the present town, which lies about six miles east-north-east from 
Sabzal-Kot, are the ruins of its fortress, which was one of the six strong fortresses of Sind — and this was a 
frontier fortress—wlych Sahsl, son of Sihras RA’e, strengthened by increasing the height of the mounds on which 
they stood, as related at page 666. This mound a few years since stood some fifty teet above the surrounding 
country, and thefoitress was upwards of a quarter of a mile around.^ It was built ofbriek.i of very large size, 
but some stone pillars and carvings have been found from time to time ; and glass, pottery, beatls, and other 
audfa like relics as are to be found at Bahman-dbad, are also found here, also potte ry ba lls, such as the ’Arabs 
and others used for their balislos before the invention of gunpowder, and which some innocent people believe 
to have been “.ancient cannon-balls.” The great mound on which the ancient town stood lies near by, hot It 
is not so lofty, although of much .greater extent. But alas for the aucient sites in this part ! The railway 
Ya^sls, 1 iim told, have been tearing down the old walls of the fortress, and carrying off the bricksyer fto/faiZ 
■ fyn their. rcdUDajfi} and soon all trace of it \viU be lo>t, iw well as of other ancient sites not fur away. : 

' ifidbe CUmch-Ndma’h the name of this place is written Siw-rd’i, but, in the A'iu-i-Akbari, i&hi SivV-rdht, 
and as abo’^ written. This mahAU paid but a small amount of revenue, next to the least 
, lljOitibi^ the tutol Amounting to but 28,000 ddm. The inhabitants were Dabrs, and they 
. 'dPihoi^ihen and 200 tootinen for milil;^ purpoe^s, 

V I of the six chief fortresses of Sind, standing on a^lpffy^ 
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and continuing onwards in the same direction as before for another eight kuroh, you 
arrive at Chachar.* The next stage, a longer one of ten kuroh in the direction of 
south-south- west, brings you to Dabar Wa’lian ; and the last stage of six kuroh in 
the direction of west-south -west takes you to lliirhi or Lurhif, which is a town of 
considerable size on tin; east or left bank of the Sind river, under the rule of Mir 
Suhriib, nephew (brother’s son) of IHr, Jlaji Bijjar, and Shikiir-pi'ir lies on the other 
or right hand as you proca'cd, distant about fourteen kuroh. Aror, the ancient 
capital of Sind,t lies among the low, rocky hills, which run towards the south from 
■ the town of llviyhi, al)out two kuroh and a half on the left hand. 

“ Second Rond . — From lJch(jhh-i-Sharif you proceed a distance of cloven kuroh 
in the direction of south-south -west, inclining south, to Khdn Helah; and Janin-piir, 
mentioned in the piweding route, lies away on the right hand about three kuroh 
distant. From this small town of Khdn Belah, the territory of Bahdwal Khan, the 
Bd’ud-putrah terminates. From thence you go on a distance of five kuroh, still 
following nearly the same direction as before, to Jijji AVa’han,§ a)id another short 
stage of four kuroh takes you to the Garhx of Ikhtiydr Khan, previously noticed. 

“ Leaving the before-mentioned Garhi, you have to go a stage of nine kuroh, still 
following much the same direction as before, to ’Ah' Aturdd Taranda. From thence 
proceeding seven kuroh yon reach Horal, after which you go five kuroh and reach 
Bahiidur-pur, jnentioned in the pnwious route, and then on to Ahmad-pur, a distance 
of eight kuroh, Avbieb place is likewdse mentioned in the account of the previous 
road. The next stages of oven* six kuroh, in the same direction as befoi*e, brings you 
to Safdfir-piir, which is also called Sakral-pxir, and you then go another stage of the 
same distance and reach IJbara. or "Cbdrah, another old place, and the principal one 
of tlie district. II [icaviug this, you continue to wend your way in the direction of 
south-west for a distanexj of (dght kuroh to Mir-piir, also mentioned in the previous 
route.' 

“ From Alir-pnr you have to go by way of Mdtlii-hl or Mj'ithi-lah, and Chchar to 
Dabar Wa’haji, described in tlie previous route. From tin; last-named place you 
proceesd in the direction of west, incliiiiug to the south-west, for a distance of twelve 
kuroh, and, leaving Kurlu axvay on the left hand, you reach the banks of the Sind 
river opposite Bakhar.^f Another two kuroh, in the same direction as before, crossing 

foot ofwliidi iislitHo lie jin oxjianso of water. There jirc numerous aucient ruins about near by, and 
POiiK? cnoriiiinis Irees. It was the |)rinei|)al town of the mnhall of the same name, situated south-west of 
Cbrlrah. It lK*lunf»rd to I Ik; Ihikhar Sarkdr of the Multan Sukakf and was the furthest mahall of liukhar in 
that direction. Its re\enuo was free grants to the value of 28,944 tluyiiliMbitants 

ivej’e Zhilrijuhs, who had to lurni.'^h us militia oOO horsemen and 1,000 foot. Tn liiocliniaun's pleated edition 
of the A'in-i-Akl>ari, this name is irieorreclly printed MdtthUah, 

* Danlat Chuchar of the Sind Uevenne map. 

f Sometimes written with a short vowel Lurhi and Kurlu. 

J Even as late as vlie time of Akbar Badshah, Aror or Alor gave name to one of the mahdlh of the Bakliar 
iS/z/Zidr of the f)!’ Mnltciii. There was a fort, there still oeernpied ; the mahall paid 1,132,150 of 

revenue; the five grants amounted to the equivalent of 20,550 ; and the inhabitants of the mahall 

wore Jharijalis or Zliai ijalis (the name is written both ways) who had to furnish 200 horsoiueii, and 500 foot- 
men for militia })ni poses. 

§ This pla(;e does not appear in recent niajw. In other works tljo name is written Jijh or Jichh WiVhan. 
Sec page 503. 

jl Obuwarah, us it is also written, was one of the seventeen maJidlh of the MiiIUui Sarkdr of the Multan Subah^ 
and was situated in the Bernn-i-Pauj-Nad or district outside the Five Rivers, as 1 have already noticed. Tho 
iiiliabitants were Dlmrs; they enjoyed free grants to the aniouiit of 4,684 (Idms ; paid revenue to the amount 
of 915,256 flams ; and the mahall was rated as liable to furnish 30 horsemen, and 500 foot for militia purposes. 
The place mentioned above was the piiiioijjal one in the mahall, 

f The town dcpenihmt on the fortress of Bukhur, which, from all accounts, was a place of considerable 
extent, was the principal pl.ace in the Bakhar fnakdll, of the Sarkar of, or dependent on, tho fortress and 
town which gave it name, and it was a Sarkdr of the Subah of Multan. The fortress is described as a strong 
place in Akbar Badsliah’s time. The levennc of the district was, however, very small in comparison, 
amounting in all to but 71,302 dams ; and the people were Mahrsand Halmrs, who had to furnish 600 horsemen 
and 1,000 footmen for miliiia purposes. In Blochmann’s printed text of the A'in-i-Akbari the names of the 
two tribes l.avc been made one word of, thus, Mahrorahdr'^ ^ 

Abu-1 F»7l, in his A’in-i-Akbari, strange to say, makes the great error of mistaking Bakhar, or Bhakkar, as 
he writes it, for Manstirah ; and otliers, from the imperfect translation of that work by Gladwin, have followed 
him. Abiid-Fa/l says, in the original, “ Bhakkar is a fine fortress ; in old writsnga it is named Mansdrah,*’ 
but all the ‘^old wriiings’* say quite the contrary. How this mistake could have occurred it is not ea.sy to 
imagine; for Abii-l-Fazl is generally correct, where it is not Ida interest to be otherwise. There is one way 
in which the*crTor may have originated. When he completed his wofk, tho territory dependent ou/fhath^ 
bad otdy recently passed out. of the posses.sion of the Tai'-Khans, and fallen under Akbar Bidsbih’s sway 
(in ^November, 1591 A.D.) ; and in his account of the new province, which included all Sind hot dcpehil^t on 
the Bakhar territory, which had been independent of the Tar-Khdns, Abii-l-Fajprs information docs nof ^^em 
80 very perftct, for Ids details are not so great respecting it. Tho account of the Thatbab province 
Contains the names of the Sarkdr s and mal^dllsy and the sums they are assessed in, but |be tnbes inhabiting 
t^m, aind other particulai*s given about the other provinces are wanting'. ‘ ^ ^ 

"i Howover, many older historians show where Maii|4rah was situhted, AcoordlhgJp oii$ of the iiariicst^ the 
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tte Sind river, by boat, and passing the fortress of Bakliar, also written Bhakhar, 
by the way, brings you to Sakhar. KbwJijali ka Thai], standing on an elevated rocky 
island in th<^ river, lies near to Bakbar, and between that fertress and Riirhf. 

“The tract of country passed througli bctwecii Cchehli and Itnrhi, and Oehchh and 
Bakhar and Sakliar, by this and the preceding liiu? of road, contains nuich cultivation 
and numerous villages and towns. IMiv pur, herein mentioned, is situated on tho 
banks of the Sind river,* and the other places mentioned are mostly tonus of 
considerable size. Tho Sind river hereabouts flows in two or tbree br, melees, 
embracing a breadth altogether of between six and seven kui'ob. Tin; go\ ernors of 
these pai IS, from time to time, have cut canals from tiu; river, and brought water 
therefrom for irrigation purposes, but, except in time of J,he inundations of llu' river, 
they arc totally dry. The lands are or depcmdeiit on rain, novertludc'.ss, they 

cannot come to perfection without the aid orirrigation from tlu'sc canals ; imha-d, at 
most times, ext;opt under the most favourable circumstances, there is oftim dangm* of 
scarcity. 


' MasiUik w.a Miinialik, and tin; map c.oiitaincd ihcrfiii (wliifli Ahii-l-Fii/.l cannot have biM'ii acijiniintcd with cr he -J 
would mivdr liiivu mado Uhh iiiisluke), some distan(‘o Ixdow SiiKlii-slMii, (.r Si\V'isi:in, now SilnvMi.i, iIk* Mihraii 
or Indus makes a groat boml to tho oastward in tlie form of a luill* oirolo, and iiniics wit li ilio main 

stream fd.)Out half way betwooM Si w-istan and i Is jiiiicUon with the oct'an, a oonsidorabl.* (li.stanoo (‘a.^r of tho 
city of Diwal or Dibal, “ ” and “ ” being interchangeabh!— whieli well known plan*, Abn-Mvi/l also 

mistakes for Tlnithali, which was not founded for CLMifiirios alter Dibal was taken by ila^ ’Arabs, ami after 
Sultan .Fahil-ud-Din, tint Khwarazni Slnih, captured it, and whieJi seaport was well’ known to tin* Fmglisli 
merchants in tho seventcenlli eentiiiy, w.? wvU us TJiatlnih. 

Mansurah, according 1o the map above relerred to, appears as situated about two thirds of lh(‘ di.starice, 
comprised within the lialf eirel(», southwards, and on the western bank of that hiam-h of the great river. 
Thus it woiihl be some forty-two miles north-cast of the pn'Sent Haidar-abad, on the we.st bank of the purdnah 
or old Nara river — the ancient Ilakra or VVahind — and .-ome forty miles sonth-soulh-cTisl of ih»? site of the great 
ruined city of Bahinan-.ih;ul, fouiuhal by Bahrnan, sovereign of T-nin /amin, not by Briihmaiis, as some have 
assumed. 

This position assigned to ^fansurah in the Masjilik wa Mamalik, agrees with tlu^ .statements of Ahrnad, sou 
oi' Yahya, the Bala/uri, who says that Mansnrah lay ten farsakhs (in tho original refeiTHMl to hy Klliot, the 
“ s.> ten^ has been miataken for j.3 - iwo^ a mistake wbi(;h ofu?ii occurs) liom Bahmaii-al»ad.*’ 


The author of the Tabak;U-i-Nasiri, in Ids account of the body of Khalj 'rurks retiring from the Bal-yus 
territory, afttjrwarcls known as Kandaha% their appearing on tin? north west fiontior of Sind, and their 
entering th(! f/rz or district of Ma nsn rah (page «539), distinctly states, that Mansnrah itself was a city of the 
Sindn-stan or Siw-istan province or t(»rritory (at this period, ev(‘n, Thathah had not bion foundcHl), and Ibis 
shows, that the ti aet of country embraced between this bend of the Mihran was the arz ol’ Man.siirah. 

'riie late Sir H. Klliot, who knew not the right position of Bahman-abad, for ft was only di,sL‘ov(*red and 
its site explored after bis decease, and who appears to have been unawart? of the vast c?haiiges which have, 
from tin^to time, taken place in tlm bed of the Indus ami its trihuiaries, imagiiieil that the modem Haidar- j 
dbad oc^pi«^ the site of Mansurah, and the Fulaili brancli of the Indus to be the great bend to which i refer,/ 
but as he greatly mistaken as to the site of ‘Mhahmamibad,” as he calls it, his vvvor as to Mansurah 

natnndly follo^W. Sec also note page 500. 

According taSiic descriptions I have noticed, the site of Mansurah must he souglit to the westward of the 
Nara, somewhere south-east of the present Mir-piir, and aliout lifty or filty-liye miles to the eastward of 
Haidar-abdd. ’ Soutli of Bahinan-abad, ns far down as the borders of the rami of Kachchh, the country containa 
a number of ridnS ^ former cities. 

Bakhar, thordSofS, is certainly not Mansurah, which is the more ancient of the two, and is two hundred 
miles from it. • 

Sakhar, Bakbi» and Rt'irhi were known to tho English merchants nearly tw'o centuries ago. Mr. Joseph 
Salbanke, who nmtlc a voyage through India, Persia, and Turkey, the Persian Gulf, and Arabia, in 1609, says 
of Ileuree, Huckar, and Suker” : — 

‘‘ Retiree is a towno consisting of husbandmen, and painfull people, who deal also in Tnerchandise, as cotton 
cloth, indico, and other commodities, and arc a peaeable people to dcalo withall. 

“ Bmkar stands towards Lahovy where we received kind entertuinment of the Goucinour. Sword blades 
are very good chaffer in this towne : my-sclfe having experience, who might have had ten pounds sterling for 
my sword, tho blade being but worth a noble in EngluntL Close by this Citio of Buckar runneth the Riuer 
DamiadeCy which within eight days journey runneth into the Riuer of Synde, which fallcth into the Ocean Sea, 
between the countreys of Gtiadel and Guzerat, On the Riuer passe Barkes of fortie and liftio Tunnes, by 
means whereof, there is traifiquo unto diuerse parts of India, 

“ Sucker is situated on an Hand [I] in the raiddlo of the Riuer, and consisteth most of Weauers and Diers, 
which seruo the country round about. kt^Sucker we stayed foure and twentie days for a safe conuoj to 


Candahary* etc. ... 

The writer appears to have mistaken Sakhar for Bakhar. Ilis mention of the river Damiadee is curious and 
important. In an old Atlas I have, published in Loudon in 1766, this same Damiadee runs nearly parallel to the 
Indus which unites with it south-east of Thuthah, and enters the rann of Kachch ; in fact, it i^epresents the 
former course of the Haky^ or Wahind above Bakhar and tJchchh, and tho course of the Nara below Bakhar 
downwards ; and its 8is;^ is represented os large as the Indus. Other travellers also notice it. , 

I shall refer to these matters at greater length in an article on the Hakfd and its disappearance, of which 1 
prepared a rough draft some years ago as a note to the investment of tJchchh in my Translation of the 
^ T®bak4tri-Nflsiri,” which I mislaid, and feared I had lost, but it has turned up again very recently. 

:In thJ wcoiint of Sir Thomas Soe^s voya«s undertaken shortly after Salbanke’s visit to Sakhar, Bakhar, 
midBArhft " lies upon the river Sindu or 

" Indus .. west confines upon the Bahucheit a kind of rude warlike people.” 

present tinie> or acooi^l^ to the latet is sixteen miles from the Indus. 
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“ On tlie left hand, as you proceed from TJchchh, lies a great ohm or desert, a vast 
sandy tract devoid of inhabitants. 

“ As before mentioned, in the midst of the Sind river, a short distance from Edrhf, 
and between it and the fortress of Bakhar, there is a small rocky*’ hill, about seventy 
gaz in height. From bottom to top there are stone steps, cut out of the nxsk, 
probably, and on the top of this island is an open space, containing an area of about 
two hundred guz, iji tht; centre of wdiich space there is a domed hujrah or chamber, 
and that is Avliat is known as Khwajah ka Than, or the Khwdjah’s Place, and it is a ' 
place of pilgrimag('. to Avliich both Hiudiis as well as Musalmdns come to otfer up 
their prayers. Within the chamber there is a chabutarah or platform, in length and 
breadth al)out three gaz or a little le.ss; and near this chabutarah there is a great 
cave tin; extent of wliicli no one knows. In the time of the inundation of the Sind, 
in the hoi, season, not more than about aix or eight gaz of the island on which the 
.Khw'iijah’s Tlian stands remains above the Avater. 

“ When tliis place Avas first occupied by a devotee, who made it his place of residence 
and there performed his devotions, it AA'as not an island, but lay Avithin one of the 
quarters of the township of llurhi, l)ut, not long afterAvards, through a change in the 
eours(! of tlie Sijid, it heeame completely surrounded by Av^atcr.* An inscription 
Avithin the hujrah referred to, gi\'es, in letters, the year 341 II. (952-63 A.D.), as the 
date ot its ereotimi. T’his Avas during the time of the Sdmdnis, and the reign of Amir 
Ntih, son of Ahmad, ruler of Bukhara. 

“ About half a kuroh more or less to the Ave.stAA^ard of this Than there is another 
island of mucli grciater extent, and on that the fortress of Bakhar stands.” 


W(;st of it again, and bctw’een it and Sakhar, there is a still smaller island famous 
as tluit of the Sati, Avlnn-c is a tomb and shrine knowm as that of the Seven Chaste 
Maidens; and the date thereon, in letters, corresponds with the year 38 1 H. (994-96 
A.l).), the year in Avhieh the Samani ruler, Amir Nuh, son of Mansur, son of Null, 
above mentioned, conferred the government of Khurasan upon theAmir,Nasir-ud- 
Din-i-Sabuk-Tigin, father of Sultdn Mahmud of Ghaznin. 


Hundred and First Route. From Kabul to Ghaznln by way of llisdrak and the 
Tauguey of the Wardags, a. distance of fifty-sir kuroh. 

The route leading from Ksvbul to Baghzau by the Chhar Bih or Hindka’i, the 
Chlidr Asiysi, Nun-yaz, Gum-rahaii or Gumran and Khurdagan, by Zargluin S’hahr, 
the Khdshi Dara’h, and Bobandi, has been described at page 68 of these “ Notes 
and that leading to Ghaznin by Zarghun S’hahr and Hisarak, by the Sugiiwand 
Ghas’haey, at page 72. 

“ At Gum-rdhan or Gumriin,t the eastern road fj’om the city of Kabul and the 
Bdla-llisar, over the IJldiig or Jed-gdh of the Siyah Sang by the BinT-i-Hi.s}'ir, unites 
with that coming from tho Avestern side, by the Bih-i-Mazang, the Gdzar-gah, over 
the tjldng or Jal-gdhoi Tcba,i by Hindka’i or the Chhar Bih or Chhar Bagh A’illages, 
as they are also called, to Gum-rahan or Gumran. 

“ At this last-nami'd point, the routes h'ading southwards separate into tAA'o. The 
left-hand, or easttuaunost one, leads over the river of Lohgar, or Logar as it is also 
Avritten, to Zarghun S’hahr, as has been described at page 69, as Avell as the road to 
Ghaznin by Zarghun S’hahr and IIis.drak at page 72, but the right-hand, or western- 
most road, noAV under description, ieaves Gum-rahan a short distance on tlie left hand, 
and without crossing the river of Ijohgar,§ and leads along its bank by the Bih or 
village of Muhammad Aghd, and then through the tangaey or gorge of Bek 
M’ugiichdn, Avherc you first enter the Bara’h of Lohgar, and by the largo village of 


Sec luile page 670. 

t Now generally written Ginriian, but thn word in, correctly, Gum-rahan, the plural form of the Persian 
iidjoctivc gum-Tiih, from </mw/, lost,” and rdh^ “road,” and, in its compound form, signifying, “ erring,” 
“astray,” “gone astray,” “abandoned,” depnivcd.” As it ia tho iniino applied to two villages of the Taj/dlka, 
lying oB^either sido of the river of Lohgar, it.s literal meaning would be “the villages of the erring ones,” or, 
“ of these gone astray.” Tliia is a very old place ; it is mentioned as far back us 1205 A.D. See pages 69 
anti 691, al^o “ Tabaka t-i-Nasiri,” note 7, page d92. 

X takes it.s name from a village in it, which name is written Teba or Tobali. It in turned into 

“ Thaha'' in the maps. 

§ Tlie word ia written both ways, but Lohgar is no doubt the correct one. Foreigners^ Afgbtlns iuoluded^ 
dwelling in tracts where Hindi speaking people have dwelt, or whore they dwell, almost always drop tho ” 
in such words. 
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Ealangar, and Fdtakh-Ab>i>Shahnah, or Pdtak-Xo-i-Shalmah,* to Hi^arak, from which 
place several routes branch oiff. Immediately facing it on the west, on the other 
side of the ri'^JjBr, is a high range, which runs away to the •west-north-west, and bounds 
the dara’h or valley leading to the Tangaey-u’WorUvL^ on the north. 

Hi^tlrak, the Little Ili^dr or Eortlet, which name has been vitiated in some of our 
maps to ‘ Isarak,’ is a largo village, or small town rather, of t he Taj/dks, in the Dara’h 
of Lohgar, giving name to a sub-district, a dependency of that toman or district, and is 
situated in < he southernmost part of the toman afore-nientioued. Hi^arak is a most 
important place, commanding, as it does, the whole of the routes north, south, east, 
and west. 

** Prom Hisdrak one road leads eastward to the Khuslii Dara’h, which is included 
in the district of Lohgar, distant about six kuroh, and, on tluMvay thither, you have to 
pass over sandy and stony ground for some distance, going up the l)ed of the Dobandl 
river, which drains into the river of the Lohgar Dara’h, or river of Gardaiz, as it is 
also called, t by a gradual ascent, with lofty ranges of mountains on either side, beyond 
one of which, towards the right hand or south, lie Taghran;!; and Al-timur. These 
mountains increase in elevation as you proceed ejvstw’ards ; au(i a hilly tract of much 
lesser elevation, leading to Zarghun S’hahr, lies on tlie left hand or north. 

“Leaving Hisdrak, you proceed in a sontlicriy direction as before, up the valley of . 
the Lohgar river or river of Gardaiz, for rather moiHi than oim kuroli, when you cross 
the river by a ford near that village to the opposite side. The village of Pdtakh-Ab-i- 
Shahnah, or Patak-Ao-i-Shahnah, situated on th<‘, same river, lower down stream 
(north), and mentioned in previous routes, lies away about one kuroh and a half on 
the right hand, and Kalangar, beyond it again in the same diniction. Pdtakh-Ab-i- 
Roghan, and the Dih-i-Doslunah, also mentioned in a previous route, lie near by on 
the left hand (south), Taghran, previously mentioned above, and in the First lloute, 
a large village contained in the toman or district of Lohgar (from w'hich, by the high 
gorge constituting the Ab^aZ-i-Uchagdu, the village of Sa’ad-ullah Khdn,§ in the' 
Dara’h of Khuslii, lying in the direction of north-east, and distant rather more than 
five kuroh, can be i*eached), lies about two kuroh south-east. 

“ At Taghran the road leading to Segi of Khost by Gardaiz and the Dera’i of the 
Mian Khcl, described at page 75, biunchcs off, and also that leading from Oardaiz to 
Ghaznin through Zurmat, described at page OSl. 

“ Prom the village of Pdtak-Ao-i-lloghdnl| two other routes braneh off: one, towards 
the south-east, by Taghran and Al-timur, leads into Gardaiz and Zurmat by the 
Chashrnah-i-Tarah Pass, mentioned by Bdbar Bddshdii, and the other in the direction 
of south, by Charkh,1I an ancient and well known place, to Gardaiz in one direction, 

* Babar Badsliali writos tlio name of tliis place and Bdynzid, tll(^ follower of liis son, Ilumayuu 

fiadsbah, who was a Byiit Mugbal, writes it, or rather the scribe who wrote the MS., ^ Ub mid 
the j and o being interclmngable, but, as the MS. is Avritteii tlio ^ stands in tlio place ol’ the con- 
junction “and.” Ou consideration, however, it is evident that the last sylluhle of eiicli of the lirst words are 
“ (ib ** and “ lia ” respectively, meaning, in Tajzik, “ water,” “ h ” and “ o ” hero being intercluiiigablo. What 
Patakh or l^itak or Padak may be intended for I cannot for certain say. It siieuLs (piite clear, however, that 
the words should be written Patakh- Ab-i-Shalinali, or Patak or Padak- Ao-i-Shahnah respectively, with the 
Tajzik or Persian izdfat, Slialmah is the word by whicfh the Overseers or Superin tfuidents art! styled, wlioin 
the Mughal conquerors sent to reside at the Courts of such rulers as became vassals to them, an 'Arabic, word 
used in the Tajzik, which is probably merely the translation ar the equivalent of the Miiglial tcTiii. In the 
Turkish language, and /idz-i A*, signify, “ a hog,” “ morass,” or “ quagmire,” and the words 
are also used as adjectives, meaning “ boggy,” “ miry,” “muddy,” etc. The words in the text above, no doubt, 
refer to a bog of some sort; for, certainly, there are, or were, bogs about (his, and other part.s m*ar. 

I It appears, from what has been stated already at page 72, tliat tlie stream coining from the direction of 
Gardaiz considered to be the upper portion of the river of Lohgar, so called bceau.se it flows through the 
Lohgar Dara’h from south to north, while that flowing through the Tangact/ oi' the Wardags from the west- 
wards, and other smaller streams from the southwards, are merely accounted tributaries of the river of Lohgar, 
note ||, page 72. 

X Taghrap is said to be the place where the Amir, Nasir-ud-Din, Sabnk-Tigin, took up a position when at 
war with the ruler of Kabul, and where the latter was defeated. Mahmiid, the Amir’s son, afterwards the 
fiunous Sultan, was with his father on this occasion, and when only in the loiirteentli year of his age. The 
name of this place has been turne<l into “ Baghru^^ in Elliot’s “ Historians of India,” Vol. II. In our latest 
maps it appears as “ Toghar^' and Togar'* 

I See page 70. 

n See note above. 

% Incorrectly called “ Chirah ” and Churukh ” in the various maps. * 

Charkh is a well known f:a§ba*h or town 'dependent on the district of Lohgar. It was here that Nd,sir-ud- 
pin, Sabuk*Tigin (the mamltik or slave of the Amir, Alb-Tigin, who held the fief of Ghaznin under the 
and mamlAk of his son and succeissor, Amir Isluik), while in the service of PIroy, who 
fiu<^eded the Amir, Balki-Tigin, in the government of that province, overthrew Abii-’Ali-i-LawIk, son of the 
fowner ruler of Ghaznin previous to the away of the Sdmdnis over that part. 

: After Amir Balki-Tigin’s death in 362 .V. (972«?3 A.D.), Pirey, who was also a mamluk of the Amir^ 
IWIA I* f * 
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and into Khnr-wdr in another, by the pass of that name, and thence to Ghaznin. It also 
leads southwards towards Kwata’h {ml, Quetta) by Wtoey Khwd, from which point 
other routes branch ofE direct towards Kalat-i-Ghalzl and toKand^hdr, as^will presently 
be described. From Pdtak- Ao-i-Roghdn, likewise, the route branches off by the Kot<U‘ 
i-Sin and Azdr Parakht, which loads to Kdbul by the village of the Ehirmanah Ehel, 
and into Eurma’h and Ehost, as previously described at page 80.” 

When Humdydn Bddshdh set out with the object of making an effort to regain his 
throne in 969 H. (1552 A.B.), he proceeded from Edbul by way of Pddak-Ao-i- 
Shahnah whore he encamped. Ho then detached part of his force by way of the 
Chashmah-i-Tarah or Gardaiz Kotal towards Baghzan, in the Dara’h of Eurma’h. 
In the meantime, the ’Abd-ur-Rahmdni branch of the Ehogldni Earldmis, the 
Wardag Earldrnfs, the Bdbd Ehel,* and other Afghdns residing in these parts, taking 
their families and effects along with them, retired towards Buland Ehel. A fight 
subsequently took place between ’Abd-ur-B-ahmdn and his people, and the Badshdh’s 
troops, who made no halt at Baghzan, in the Istidf Kotal. It is mentioned at 
page 70, and is distant five kuroh from the village of Paiwar, in the direction of 
south-east, at the commencement, in that direction, of Bangas’h, Dawar, and the 
Sunbalah territory. Btlyazid, the Bydt, the writer from whom 1 make this extract, 
was present on the occasion in question. 

After this affair, when the Bddshdh sent back the Ehwdjjih, Jaldl-ud-Din, Mahmud, 
from Butak-zi (perhaps Bubak-zi) in Lower Bangas’h, to take charge of the government 
of the province of Edbul, Bdyazid, the Bydt, accompanied him. They, having set out 
from Bdtak-zi or Bilbak-zi, by the time of afternoon prayer, reached Eot Matah-i- 
Zakhmi.t situated on the western frontier of the territory of Bdld or Upper Bangas’h. 
From thence they proceeded by the Dara’h of Iri-db to the fort of Safed Gab, which, 
ho states, is a dependemjy of Gardaiz, and from thence to the Chashmah-i-Tarah, 
which lies under the Kotal of Gardaiz on the Edbul side, and which is likewise known 
as the Chashmah-i-Tarali Kotal. Bdyazid was then despatched from thence to 
Edbul, while the KhvA'djah, himself, moved against the Ldghri Hazdrah iomdn, which, 
he states, was situated between the tract held by the Wardag Earldrni Afghdns 
(which is now miscalled “ Wardak” by some, instead of “the district or tract 
** peopled by the Wardag tribe ”), and the Maiddn-i- Rustam Eoh visited by Bdbar 
Bddshdh, as related at page 450, which I have been able to identify, and where, 
I believe, are the ruins of the ancient fortified city of Zdbul or Zuhdkah. The 
Eh wd jail fell upon the Hazdrah, killed several, and their sheep and cattle, in 
considerable numbers, were driven off to Edbul, whither the Ehwdjah then 
returned. 

I have mentioned these matters to show that the routes taken in this direction are 
quite practicable. 

To return to the description of the route to Ghaznin. 

“ Having crossed to the north or left bank of the river of Lohgar from Hid^rak, 
you proceed a short distance to tlic south-west, skirting the river bank, until you 
arrive opposite to Patak or Pdtakh-Ab or Pddak-Ao.i-Roghdn,§ and the Bih-i-Doshinah, 
before mentioned, from which latter point a road leads directly up the Ehiishi Dara’h, 
without having to go to Hi^drak, and leaving it considerably on the left hand. Near 
to Pdtakh-Ab or Pddak-Ao-i-Rogl;dn the river of Lohgar begins to bend to the west- 
ward, and the road follows the course or bank of the river, distant about half a kuroh 
on the left hand (south) as you proceed up stream. Having gone for about three 
kuroh and a half or little over, and passing by several villages, including Barakkai-i- 


Alb-Ti"in, as was lialkii-Tigin, and Sabuk-'rigin, likewise, succeeded to the authority over the province of 
Gliazniii. He was, however, a great villain ; and the people of Ghaznin besought Abii-'Ali, son of Amir 
Abu-Bikr-i-Lawik, the former Wfili, to come and deliver them out of his hands. He acceded to their requesti 
and set out, bringing along wdth him tho sou of the Shdh, or King, of Kdbul, under whoso protection he 
appears lo have Iwien dwelling iit the time, to aid him. When they reached the vicinity of Charkh, on their 
way to Ghaznin, Sabuk-Tigin, with a body of live hundred Turks, suddenly fell upon them, and overthrew 
them, killed a great number of their followers, took them captive also, and slow them, and captui*cd ten 
elephants, which he brought to Ghaznin. This was in 363 H. (973-74 A.D.), and three years afterwards, in 
366 H. (97t5-77 A.D.), some say in the following year, Pirey was deposed, and the government passed to 
Sahuk-Tigin, aherwards entitled Amir Ndsir-ud-Din. lie was the father of Sultdu Mal;mdd. 

* The.'^e wciv Mahmands, in all probability, but there is a section of the Khogidnis called by this name. 
There were, and still are, two sections among the Bar or Upper Mabmands, that is, tho Mahmands dwelling 
beyond our frontier, who are kochis or nomads, the only ones among this tribe. See page 682. , , , 

t Not “ Istowa,” as in the latest maps. Bdyazid, or rather the writer of the MS. of hi« narrative, writes it 
Atawnh — iy\ for 1^1 or 
t i8fepage92. 

I The “ and ^ ” are intcrchangable. See note •, page 67V. 
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Bdrin— where some of the Aoivmdy tribe of Sharkhabdn Sara’Ii-bara Afghans dwell,* 
but they are few in number — and from which a road branches off south to Charkh, 
Habib EAld’, and Kala’-i-Nawwdb, on the left hand, near the river, you arrive 
opposite to Bhrakkal-i-lloghan, about one kuroh distant from the opposite bank of 
the river, and distant from Hisdrak six kuroh. The road leads through excess of 
cultivation both field and garden, orehard and vineyard, groves of poplar and other 
trees, and willows growing along the river banks. The llarakkis arc a Tajzik people 
speaking a language of their own, which is so called after tliem.” 

These last- mentioned people are noticed by Bdbar Bddshdh in his Tu;:uA; and thisplacc 
is one of two named after them. The position of this town, which is very populous, is im- 
portant; as from it the great route to Ghaznin by the SugdAvand ( Sujawand of the ’Arabs, 
and people of ’Ai’ab descent) Pass, desciibcd at page 72, '.distant four and a half kuroh to 
the south-west, branches oil*. This was the route followed by the Sultans of Ghaznin 
in their campaigns into Hindustan by the Kurma’h Dara’h ; and, at Barakkai-i-Roghdn, 
the high road to Kdbul from Ghaznin also branches oil, and another by Charkh to 
Gardaiz, from which place several other important routes, already described in the 
Second Section of this work, likeAvise diverge. 

“ Sugdwand, or Sujdwand, giving name to the dara’h and pass, is the name of a 
maHzd' of the tomdn of Lohgar, and at the pass the district tci*miiiates in that 
direction. The Khar-war Kolal, separated from the Sugdwand Ghds’haey by a 
mountain range, lies farther northwards, and is distant six kuroh. The village of 
Sugdwand is situated at the foot of the mountains, and south of it, on a raounhiin top, 
is a great fortress, now desolate and desertetl, founded, according to tradition, by 
Jamshed Bddshdh. ItAvas known as the Kala’-i-Sugawand, and also as the Kala’-i- 
Jamshed, and guarded the Ghd’shaey or Pass.”t 


* Some of the Barakki Tajziks dwell also among the Aor-mnrs at Kanu-Gram in the Waziri country. 
’Abfl-nllah, Ansan, father of Bayazid, notorious as l*ir-i-Ros*hjin, and nick-named Pir-i-Tarik, lived among the 
Aor-inara of this place, and was himself a lYijzik, and had formerly dwtdt with this very Barakki tribe. 

t It is not, and never was, culled the “ Sajaon Pass,” us it appears in our hit(!st maps, neither is it 
“ Sargntaan Kotal,” as in MacGregor’s Gazetteer, nor “ Saka\vand.” See pago 74. 

In 955 II. (154K A.D.), Ilumayun Badshali was absent from Kabul, and Iiad entered Badakbsban in order 
to reduce Mirza Sulimaii, son of Mirza Kasim (who succet*dod to the sovtu’cignty ovea* Badakhshaii when 
Babar Badshah, after the conquestof Hindustan, recalled his eldest son, IJuinayun, from thence*), who had refused 
to make his Bubniission to him as his suzerain. Kamran Mirza, the Badsliali’s brother, who Jiad been obliged 
to lake refuge in Sind with Mirza Shall Husain, the Arghiin Mughal, seizing tlie opportunity of the Bjidshah’s 
absence, suddenly returned in hot haste, and succeeded in repossessing himself of Kabul. Ilumayun Badshah, 
however, as suddenly returned and invested him themii. 

This invostniont, apparently, was not very closely maintained, and chiefly on the east side. On ono occasion 
during the investment, Kamran Mirza heard of the arrival, at Cbariakar, of a k&fila'h of horses from Balkh, 
and he, forthwith, detached one of Ids olficers. Slier ’AH by name, at the heail ol a hundred of his best horse- 
men, to gain possession of these horses, and bring them in. The Badsbaii, having obtained inforinaiioii of this 
movement, despatched a body of horse from his force, under Musahib Beg and other oflicors, to interce])t them. 
Sher ’AH, finding that he was pursued, and that he could neither reach Clniriakar nor regain the citadel of 
Kabul, was obliged to retire iii the direction of Ghaznin, in 1 ioim*s of reaching it, and, apparently, by the very 
route I have been describing. Musahib Beg overtook him and his party in the Sugawand Pass, where a fight 
eusticd, in which Sher ’Ali was defeated, a number of his men killed, and thirty taken prisoners. Sher ’All 
himself was obliged to fly for shelter “ to the Uazarah-jat,” to Mirza Khizr Khan, the Huzarah, who, in all 
probability, was the head of the liaghri Hazdrnh tomduy which, as mentioned in the preceding j)agc,lay towards 
the south,* and between the territory held by the Wardag Karlaniis and the Maidaii-i- Rustam Koh. 

It seems very plain now why Lumsden’s Mission in 1857 was taken by the roundabout way of the Wafdog 
Tangaeyy one third longer, rather than by this direct and good route by the Sugawand Pass. 

When theGhalzi tribe, in the latter part of the year 1801, broke out against Barak zi rule, for Fatli Khan was 
really Shdh Mahmud’s ruler, they set up ’Abd-ur Raliim Khdn, a great-grandson of ’Abd-ul-’Aziz Khan, brother 
and successor of the Hdji, Mir Wais, as their sovereign. They first defeated the governor of Ghaznin in the 
field, but, without wasting time in investing it, moved towards Kabul through Shil-gar, Zurmat, and the lower 
part of Khar-war, towards the Sugdwand Gbas’haey. The Durrani govoriiraeiit despatched, in all haste, the 
available troops towards Ghaznin by the ordinary route by the Nnrkh Maidan and the Dara’h of the Sli’iiiz, in 
the middle of November of that year. The Durrani commander had not advanced many miles when he 
received intelligence that the Ghalzis were moving towards Kabul by the nearest route. On this he turned 
about, and moved into Lohgar by the route above described, intending to push on in that direction ; and on 
reaching Sugdwand he foil in with the Ghalzis, numbering from 15,000 Jto 18,000 men, but they were badly 
armed, some only having clubs. Tho Durrdnis, though much lei?s numerous, had a considemble number of 
camel-guns^ and were well armed and equipped; nevertheless, the Ghalzis attacked them with great valour, 
penetrated beyond tho guns, and bore all before them. The Durrdnis opposed to the Ghalzi onset were on the 
point of being overwhelmed, when their cavalry attacked tho undisciplined Ghalzis in flank, which checked 
their career, and compelled them to retire from the field towards their own hills near by, but they were not 
broken. After pursuing them for some distdbee, the Durrdnis retired towards Kabul again, but the Ghalzis^ 
having been joined by others of their tribesmen in the night, 'continued their march towards Kdbul, and by 
evening hi^ reached within a few miles of the place where the Durrdni force had halted, a few miles south of 
the city. 

On this oeeasion the Ghalzis were defeated with great loss, for they came on without any order or any 
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I have already (at page 72) related the destruction of the great idol-temple of 
Su^dwand by Fard-ghdn, who ruled over Zdbulistdn and Ghaznin under ’Umaro-i- 
Lais, the Suffdri, and more respecting it and other events of thesp parts ^will be found 
in the notice of Ghaznin farther on. 

The Kala’-i-Jamshed was used as a state prison by the Ghazniwi Sultdns of the 
family of Sabuk-Tigin ; and it was to this stronghold that the Amir, Ydsuf, youngest 
brother of Sultan Mahmud, was sent by his nephew, Sultdn Mas’dd, on account of 
seditious conduct on his part, as related by the historian, Abfi-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki. 

*‘From this halting place, west of the present Kala’-i-Nawwdb, and opposite 
Barakkai-i-lioghdn, another road, and a more direct one, leads into the northern part 
of the Dara’h of Lohgar by the defile or gorge of Bek Wiighchdn, without going 
round by llisarak, as in the route here described. In following this road, you leave 
Hi§{irak a little over throe kuroh on the right hand. The first portion of it, for about 
three or four kuroh, is difficult, as you have to cross the high range immediately to 
the north, bounding this portion of the Davali of Lohgar on the north and west. For 
the remainder of the way you have a lofty mountain range away on the left hand 
(west), bounding the Lohgar Dara’h in that direction, and lower hills on the right. 

“ After leaving this halting place near the Kala’-i-NawwAb, opposite Barakkai-i- 
lloghan, when; tlic route to Kabul branched off, and continuing your route towards 
Ghaznin, the course of the river issuing from the Tangaey of the Wardags lies more 
towards the north-west ; and, after passing the village of Tag-do, which is situated 
near the river bank, the high range bounding this dara’h on the south slopes down 
close to the banks of the river, and renders the dara’h much more contracted than 
before. As you continue to proceed onwards you skirt this range, and gradually 
ascend, but, by crossing the river to the south, or Barakkai side, near that place, there 
is another way towards the Tangaey of the Wardags. It leads along the southern or 
right bank, on lower ground than on the opposite side, the hills on that side sloping 
down gradually towards the river from the direction of the Sugdwand Pass, and, 
after going about seven kuroh, you cross over to the other or north side again, 
and reach the halting place of, and near, the Kala’-i-Amir, the Amir’s Fort or 
Castle. 

“ The next stage of about five kuroh, or five kuroh and a lialf, leads to the Do-dba’h 
village, on the main route between Kdbul and Ghaznin by way of Arghandi and the 
Narkh Maidfin Dara’h, presently to be described. Leaving the mansil or halting place 
near the Kala’-i-Amir, where the dara’h narrows in breadth considerably, to less than 
half a kuroh in some places, y'ou have to ascend the Tangaey-S-W'ArAa,^, or the ‘ Gorge 
‘ or Defile of the Wardags, or Wardag tribe.’ Here the defile becomes still more 
contracted than before as you go upvrards, being }iot more than six or seven hundred 
gaz in breadth ; while the bare and rugged mountain ranges, the spurs from which 
shoot out towards the river on either side, rise up on the right and left hand. Those 
on the right (north) are the most frowning and elevated, and form the western and 
south-western boundary of the Dara’h of Lohgar. You still follow the course of the 
stream, but, in some places, where the road along its side becomes difficult for laden 
animals, you have to traverse its bed, the banks of which, every here and there, are 
fringed witli sanjit and bed trees.* On ordinary occasions the river is about knee 
deep, sometimes less, sometimes more, and runs in a pebbly bed, which affords good 
footing for men and animals. 

“ You pass by the way several small walled villages, nestling among orchards and 
gardens, and surrounded with cultivation. About half wajr on this stage to the 
Do-dba’li village, you reach a temporary bridge over the river. At this point, by 
continuing to proceed along the left bank of the stream, without crossing the bridge, 
for about a kuroh and a half towards the north-west, and with several ascents and 
descents by the way, you can reach the village of Shaikh-dbdd, where the route now 
being traversed unites with the main road from Kabul to Ghaznin by Arghandi and 
the Narkh Maidtin Dara’h, hereafter to be described. 

“ After crossing the bridge, you continue onwards in the direction of west for about 
a kuroh, and reach the Do-dba’h village, which is also on the main route between , 
Kibul and Ghaznin, but on the Ghaznin side. It is situated in the do-dba’H on delta, 

•concerted plan. Into the details of this last affair I need not enter, what I desire to draw attention to is, 
Iho julvantsige of knowing something about the Sugawand route, which I have here given some RCOOunt of. In 
thin instance, had the Durr^uis been strangers to the country and not have known all the roiiteSf while their 
troops were marching to Ghnzuin unmolested, by the usual road, the Qhaizis might have captui’ed K&bul and 
49ackcHl the place. ^ , V 

* The sfwjit is a species of Elaagnusy producing a stone fruit, a The bed is the oidiiiaiy willow. 
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between the river of the Tangaey of tlie Wardags and the Sh’niz river, hence the 
name of the village, and near the junction of the latter with the former. 

“ There is said to be another road leading from Kala’-i-Amir to Sayyid-dbild, the 
next stage frdm theTDo-aba’h village on the Ghaznfn road, about two kuroh towards 
the south-south-west, but, as it U'as unknown to the writer, he cannot describe it. 
It is, however, said to be very diflicult, and to contain many ascents and descents.* * * § 

“ On the way Iw) tween Hisdrak and the Do-ilha’h village, through the Tangaey -\- 
Wardag, the road traverses a fertile and well-cultivated tract of country, Avith a large 
population, and you pass by numerous orchards, vineyards, and corntields. Wliorever 
water can be conducted for irrigation purposes, an uncultivated spot is seldom to bo 
seen. The villages arc mostly walled, that is to say, that Avails connect the dAvellings 
on the outside, thus forming a continuous Avail. They arc loo])-holed, ou account 
of the feuds existing among the inhabitants, and are considered to be tolerably 
strong.” 

The Wardag Tangaey is a very strong position, and all such should be carefully 
noted ; as, before very long, they may become of great importance. In going south- 
eastAvards from Shaikh-dbad the mountains overhang it at the narrowest parts, but the 
defile opens out as you go down stream, and is quite practicable for light guus. The 
Durranis have taken, such by this route upon several occasions.f It can be easily 
turned, howevisr, by the Sugawand Pass. 

“ It now remains to give a brief account of the Toman or district of Lohgar.'* 


The Toman oh Distuict op Loiigah. 

“ .Lohgar is one of the Tomans, as they were anciently called under the Turkish 
ruh?, or districts, dependent on the territory of Kdbul, and consists of an extensive 
tract of country lying a few miles to tins south of the city of Kabul. It is of irregular 
shape, and is bounded on all sides by mountains of greater or lesser elevation, some 
of Avhich are rocky and bare, Avhilc others arc grassy, and afford excellent pasturage, 
on Avhich account the district is visited by kochis or nomads of certain clans of the 
Ghal/ii Afghdns, as will be again noticed in the account of that great and poAverful 
tribe. It extends in length from the SugdAvand Ghas’haey or Pass to the village of 
Kluirdgdn and the Tangaey of IJek W ughchan, J from south-south-west to north- 
north-east, about fourteen kuroh, § and is ratlnu’ more than half that distance in 
breadth from east to Avest. It has Kabul on the north, Zurmat and Khar-Avar on the 
south, the Khushi Dara’h, Avhich is also dependent on it, and the stuj)endous moun- 
tains, part of the Avestern range of Mihtar SuHman or Koh-i-Siyah, separating it 
from the Kurma’h Darah and Khost, ou the east, and tlu^ dara’h or valley of the 
Sh’ntz, inhabited by the Wardag tribe of Karhirnis, and the Narkh Maiddn on tlio 
west.” 

The Loghar district produces wheat, barley, and maize in abundance, and a great 
deal of rice, with Avhich grains it su[)plics the hdzdrs of K.dbul. It likewise pro- 
duces an abundance of vegetables of different sorts, lucern, and other nutritious 
grasses for fodder, used both in a gi’een and in a dry state, rhubarb, tobacco, cotton, 
and several aromatic herbs. The coarse fabrics made from pashmind'h wool, known 
as barakk from the town of Barakkai, are also woven in this district. 


* The ZanbiSrak KotaL Tliis is ih(*. “ Zambarak Pass, probably, of ih^^ Quartcr-inaater Genei nl’s Koutc». 
Zanbtinik means a eumel-swiveJ, a small gun litted to a Ccirria^^o on a cunwVs bnok. It is possibly so called 
because the route h only practicable for such ^uns. 

f Lumsden’s Mission was taken to Kandahar in 1857, by the roiindabont way of Siiaikli-abad, instead of by 
the Do-4ba’h village; but, when returning, it was conducted ofF the main road, halfway between the Haidar 
Khel village and SliaiklMlbad, and from liience taken through the Wardag. 

i According to the latest maps, " Lo^r,” i.s but a wry mall district not more than twelve or thirteen miles 
engtb, and is only made to commence^ on the souths from the Tangaey of Bek Wughchan, where it actually 
terminates^ and to extend north to near Ndn-yaz. This is totally iimorrcct. The Lohgar district is only 
enteredjrom the north after traversing the Tangaey in question, which marks its extent northwards, con- 
sequently, what appears in these maps as Logar is not contained within Lohgar at all. The first village in 
this direction is Kbfirdgio. 

MacGregor, on the contrary, states, that it extends from the northward bend of the Logar river — ho raoanif 
whore the river of the Wajrdag Tangaey unites with the river of Gardaiz — and he caiTies it north of the city 
of K&bul “ to the junction o£ the Logar with the Kabul river.” ^is is equally incorrect : he carries it twenty* 
six miles too far north. In the maps, likewise, while “ Logar ” is the name given to the tract of country north 
of the l^ngaey of Bek Wfighch&n, chat immediately south of it, as far southwards as the junction of the river 
from the Wardag Tangaey, is styled Hisarak,” but Ijli^drak is merely a sub, or dependent, district of, umi- 
oontained within, the district of Lobgar. See page 70. 

§ Jtust 
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Great quantities of grapes and apricots, besides plums, pears, and several other 
fruits, are produced in the Lohgar district. The little round boxes containing grapes, 
apricots, and pears, especially the former, wrapped in cotton wool, which we get in 
the Panj-db and Sind, and which even find their way to Bombajr and Calcutta, come 
from Lohgar.* The poplar trees, which are planted in groves for the purpose, the 
wood being of quick growth and easily worked, supply the materials for these boxes, 
so great is tlie exportation, ])articularly of grapes. 

Bdbar Bddshdh’s Tuzuk does not contain much mention of Lohgar. He says : — 
“ Another Toman is Lohgar,” as ho writes the word, " and the principal village thereof 
** is Gharkh. Ilazrat, Mauldnd Ya’kub, was from this very place ; and the MuUd- 
zddah, Mulld ’Usmdn, was also an inhabitant of Charkh.t Sujawand also is a 
mauza' (a village with its lands) of the Toman of Lohgar; and the Khwajah, 
“ Muliammad-i-Yimas, was from that mauza'. The gardens of Gharkh are very 
” numerous. In other mauza'a of Lohgar gardens do not exist [did not in his time]. 
“ The people are Aughan Shdl.J This term is well known, and, in all probability, 
“ signifies of Aughan habits, customs, or method [Afghdn-liko ?].” This is all the 
Bddshdh says respecting the Tomdn of Lohgar. 

In the time of his grandson, Akbar Bddshdh, it formed one of the twcnty*twa 
mahdlla into which the aarkdr or district of the Kabul aubah or province was divided, 
and which Abu-1-Eazl, in his A’in-i- Akbari, calls mahdlla^ but describes under the 
old namo of tomdna. It was rated as having to furnish 60 horsemen and 600 foot 
for militia purposes, a very small number in comparison with other tomdna of the 
same aarkdr, from which we must conclude that, in those days, it Avas thinly peopled. 
It yielded a revenue, however, of 31,93,214 ddtna in cash, equal to 79,830 rdpia and 
14 ddma, out of ndiich 22,960 ddma or 6,074 rdpia were aaiyurghdl or free grants, 
which sums were considerably less than in most of the other mahdlla. Neither its 
different sub-divisions, villages, nor inhabitants, arc mentioned in the A’in-i- Akbari. 

At present, the stationary inhabitants are chiefly the descendants of the ’Arab 
conquerors of these parts, who were located hero, and intermarried with the Piirsiwsln 
people, and, consequently, are Tajziks, not Afghdns, although, as Bdbar Badshdh says, 
of “ Aughdn Shdl but, at the present time, nomad Ghalzis of the Ahmadzi clan 
of the Sulimdn Khcl Heclzab Hotakis pitch their black tent camps on the grassy 
hills of the district during the season, as well as a few Afghans of other trilxjs, including 
two clans of the Bar-Mahmands, or Upper Mahmands, who are the only two kocM 
clans§ among the whole of the Bar-Durrdnis. || A few Afghdns of other tribes dwell 
permanently in the Loghar district, as well as some Kazil-Bdshis. 

It will be well to mention here, that the Tdjziks dwell along with the Afghdns on 
two sides of the Afghanistan as described at page 463, namely, on the western and 
northern sides, where they are styled Fdrsiwdn or ]?drsibdn as well as Tdjzik by the 
Afghdn people. The ’Arabs, in their early invasions of these parts, soon overmn and 
reduced the open tracts around, hut, for a considerable period, the old Tdjziks or 
Edrsiwdns of the country, and the Pus’htdns or Afghdns dwelling in the mountainous 
parts, remained unsubdued. In time, the Pus’lituus descended from their Afghdnistdn, 
Pus’htdn-Khwd, or Ghar, and subjugated most of the Tdjziks bordering on their 
country on the west and north, but tlic Tdjziks of the more difficult hill countries 
continued unsubdued even by the Mughal hordes of the Ghingiz Khdn and his 
successors. Of these some remain independent, and continue to exercise sovereignty, 
up to the present time^ in Ghitrdl and Mastuch, or Kdshkdr-i-Bdld and Pd’in, and 


* In his “ Central Asia,” Part I,, page 586, MacGregor says : — “ There are no fruit gardens or orchards 

in Logar^ but a few vineyards are met with. The produce of these, botli in the fresh state packed in cotton 
“ wool, and as raisins, are an article of export.” Compare this statement with that of the Survey officers in 
the late campaign. 

I He was the tutor of Ulugh Beg Mirza, ruler of Kabul, Babar Badshah’s uncle, who cut off the Khas’hi 
Afghan chiefs and head-men at an entertainment to which he had invited them. Ulugh Beg Mirza was 
fourteen years old when Mulla ’Usman became his teacher. 

Charkh wa.s a place of importance. «Bayazid, the Byat, calls it a kasba^hy or small town, and states that it 
was included in the fief first held by the young Prince, Jaldl-ud-Dini Mul|]iammad Akbar. See note 
preceding page. 

j; It will be noticed that this term is used in several places. I shall notice it again when I come to the- 
terrirory known as Siial or Kwata’h on the route from Shikdr-pfir. 

( See ifote ♦, page 678. , 

f They take their camels, bullocks, and sheep, at times, as far westwards as the banks of the Hilmand rlVer. 
Babar Bddslidb, on one or two occasions, met with them in the valley of the Tarnak. 

% How long they may continue to do so is doubtful, and will probably depend upon whether the British 
Gorei nmont allows them to be gobbled up by the Russians, like Bddghais, Panj-Dih, eto.| etO/; for, for some 
time past, their scientific expeditions,” or, in other words, their trained spieSf have been hovering about these 
parts, if they are not at this very moment in them, and in the J^dfirkrtdn, too, plotting mischief against U8« 



other parts between the river of Kdbul and the Oxus, described in the Third Seotion 
of this work. 

In some pl$^ces those Tdjziks or Pdrsiwans dwell along with the Afghans, and are 
their ra'iyats \vul. ryots) or subjects, the Afght'ms having taken their lauds from them, 
but they live in separate villages ; and while the head-men among the Alghdns are styled 
Maliks, the Tdjzik head-jnen are known as Kat-khudds. These latter are chosen by the 
people themselves, and the office is generally continued in one family. They require 
to be confirmed by the ruler of the country, and possess no authority beyond Avhat he 
assigns them. 

These subject Tdjziks congregate chiefly in the neighbourhood of large towns and 
cities, about Kabul, in the Jahil-dhdd province, in 6ardaiz, and one or two places 
between it and Ghaznin, in Ghaznin, Hirat, and Balkh, and some are to be found, 
but not many, in Gluir, in the parts between the dara’Ii of the Tarnak and ITirdt and 
Balkh, in which they formerly were so powerful and so numerous, before those parts 
were devastated and depopulated by the Mughals. It is noteworthy that the Tdjziks 
arc rarely met with in the southern parts of the Afghdn State, where no large towns 
exist, and arc seldom or never met with in the extreme southern parts. 

Babar Badshdh computed the whole revenue of tlic territory of Kabul, including 
Ghaznin, at the time he possessed himself of the country, then consisting, as before 
mentioned, of twenty tomans^* including the sedentary population holding lands 
under tamghd,\ or royal grants, as well as the nomad population, at eight lakhs of 
Shd,h E-ukhis, w'hich sum is equal to three lakhs and twenty tliousand Akbar Shahi 
rupis, or 12,800,000 dams. This, however, was at a period, it must bo remembered, 
wheir the whole country for many years past had been in a most distracted state, and 
without any stable government. In the time of his grandson, Akbar Bildshdh, 
although, in the preceding reign of his father, the country had continued for a con- 
siderable period in a state of disturbance through the misconduct of Kslmrsln Mirzd, 
and also in Akbar Bddshah’s own reign, up to the time that the territory was ruled 
over by his half-brother, Muhammad Hakim Mirza, it had subsequently so far 
benefited from having a stable government, that, at the time Abi'i-l-Fazl wrote his 
A’in-i-Akbari, notwithstanding the fiefs and liberal grants made and taxes remitted, 
the revenue of the sarkdr of Kabul had risen to the amount of 67,360,083 ddms, or 
equal to 16 lakhs, and 81,240 rdpts, and 3 ddms, or more tlian five times the amount 
computed in Babar Badslulli s time. I do not think, however, that, in that com- 
putation, Bdbar Bddshdh made sufficient allowance for the fiefs and grants ho had to 
assign to the hungry adventurers who accompanied him from beyond the Oxus, 
and from the other side of the Hindu Koh. Abu-l-Fazl, himself, remarks, that. 

Certainly, the Kllbul province is now more populous than then, and Babar Badshdh 
“ did not include in his computation Purs’hdwur, Ash-Naghar, and some smaller 

tracts ; and the collectors of the revenue were not then so experienced in their 
“ duties as they are at present.” 


M'undred and Second Botite. From Kdbul to Gardaiz of Zurmat by the direct routCt 

a distance of just thirty-six kiiroh. 

“ From Kdbul you can either proceed over the llldny or Jal-gdh of the Siyah Sang 
and Bini-i-Hisdrf from the east side of the city to the Chhar Asiya, or by the 
Tangaey-i-lfvLtiQ. or Hidrin, and the Dili-i-Mazang, on the ^yest side, and then by 
the Gdzar-gdb, and the Makbarah of Babar Bddshdh, to Hindka’i§ or the Chh^ 
Dih, across the tyidng or Jal-gdh of Tebd or Tcba’h, crossing the river of Kdbul on the 
way by the bridge, to the Chhdr Asiyd,]! or the Four Mills. From thence you 
proceed by way of the Safed Sang to Ndn-ydz. This last road is the best for wheeled 


• Under the revenue.«y8tein of Akbar Bddah&h the sarkdr of Kdbul was subdivided into twenty-two 

or tomdns. . i. j . 

f The red or vermilion stamp or signet of the Mughal sovereigns. More respecting it will bo found in my 

“Translation of the TabaVdt.i-Nd«iri,”pag^ 1168. „ u- * • i,. » 

t I writtf “the” with the Siyah Sang, because it means “the black rock, ridge, and I write Bmi-i-Uifar, 
with the Persian ififat, because biai, not “ Beni,” signifies “ a nose,” “ a promontory,” “ a ridge," “ a point of 
“land,” Sfc., and refers to that promontoiy or ridge jotting out from the mountain ridge on which the yiftr of 
KAmlstands. 

4 “Indiki’’ofth 0 map 8 . 

I This plaM is called “ Chdr4^Sar" by MacOregor in Part I. of his Gazetteer. 
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carriages.* * * § Another leads from Hindka’i, or the Chhdr Dih, to Ndn-ydz, on the 
other side of the hills, about a kuroh and a half on the right hand (west), but at 
Ndn*ydz they again unite. 

“ Leaving Ndn-ydz, you go on to Gum-rdhdn or Gumrdn, twb large* villages lying 
on either side of the river of Lohgar. Prom, this point you continue along the left or 
west bank of^ the afore-mentioned river in the direction of south, by the village of 
Muhammad Aghd, with a small open dara’h, containing sevdlral villages, on the right 
hand, and enter Loligar by the Tangaey or gorge of Bek Wdghchdn — from which, a 
more direct road to Barakkai-i-lloghdn branches off — ^and then on to Kalangar, and 
from thence to Hisarak, on the opposite bank, already mentioned in the previous 
route. Th(;re arc other roads leading from Gum-rdhdn or Gumrdn, more to the left 
hand, which hranch off about half way between those villages and Zargluin S’hahr, 
but they are more difficult and more seldom used. 

“ Prom Ilisdrak you have to go rather less than two kuroh south to Dih-i-Doshinah, 
a large village mentioned in the Second Boute ; and from thence a little over two 
kuroh more, in a direction about south-south-east, and reach Taghran,t a largo village 
belonging to the Tomdn of Lohgar, and, for part of the way thither, you follow the 
cour.se of the Lohgar river. Prom this place you have to go a stage of just twelve 
kuroh, in the direction of south-south-east, as before, to Gardaiz, which is the name 
of an ancient, fortified town, and large dar-a’h, belonging to the Tdjziks, situated in 
the upper part of Zurmat, and is called the Dara’h of Gardaiz after that place. You 
meet with many ascents and descents by the way ; and great inountain ranges rise up, 
both on the right hand and the left as you proceed. There is much water on this 
route, from streams, feeders of the main river, but some of them are dry for a con- 
siderable part of the year. There is, likewise, a considerable population, and a large 
extent of cultivation. 

“Another Avay of reaching Gardaiz is by going from the Dih-i-Doshinah to 
Pddak-Ao or Patak-A()-i-K,oghan,t about a kuroh and a half to the south, still keeping 
near the river bank, which lies on the right hand. Prom that village you ])roceed for 
a distance of six kuroh and a half in the direction of south-south-east, inclining south, 
and leave Charkh, previously noticed in the preceding I’outc to Ghaznin by the 
Wardag Tangaey , some distance — nearly three kuroh — on the right hand (west). 
You then cross a somewhat rough and stony tract, the deposits washed down in the 
course of ages from that great offshoot from the western range of Mihtar Sulimdn, 
Koh-i-Siyah, Tor Ghar, or Kara Tsigh, which towers upwards on the left hand and in 
front, as you proceed. This part of the western slope of the range, up to its crest, 
is known as Shubul, as previously mentioned at page 71. You also have to cross a 
small stream, a tributary of the river of Lohgar, after which you reach the com- 
mencement of the Chashmah-i-Tarah Kota, I, traversed by Babar Bddshah, and 
Humdyun Badshah, his son, already noticed at pages J)l, 92, and 4i56.§ 

“ Por the next kuroh or kuroh and a half, still ascending, during which you traverse 
the pass, the road, if such it can bo called, is very rugged and difficult, and follows 
the bed of the stream until you reach the Tai’ah chashmuh or spring, giving name 
to the kotal or pass, and lying immediately under it. This part is very steep for some 
distance, and impracticable for wheeled carriages, but not for laden animals j and you 
have to wend your way upwards through narrow rocky ravines, but, after having 
cleared those and gained the crest, the descent on the Gardaiz side is not so rough, 
and you emerge through the Bjikish-lik|l Dara’h, a short distance from the Kala’-i- 
Surkh,*|f or lied Castle, in the uppermost or northernmost part of the Dara’h of 
Gardaiz, now included in Zurmat.” 

The Maiddn-i-Bustam Koh, visited by Bdbar Bddshdh, and which, as already stated 
at page 456, I have been able to identify as situated on this main western range of 


* P»y this route, likewise, you qmle avoid the defile of Khair-ulmd on tho left-hand side, the ‘‘ sides of 
which,” Uy the left-hand route, ticcording to tho description given in the Quarterinaster-Generars BoutOi 
are about 100 feet in height,” and the defile is narrow, and commanded on the left by inaccessible 

f The “ Togar ” of some maps, and Toghar ” of others. See page 677, and note 

J See page 677, and iioto *. 

§ Thpi kotal is wliat appears in our maps as tho “ Altimor Pass ” 

II This is a compound Turkish word. What bdkisk may signify £ am unaware, but the affix lii or is used 
to signify state” or ‘‘quality,” similar, in some respects, to the y&-e-nisbat of the Persian ; thus^ 
rignifn H “ a KdbulV^ Affixed to an adjective sm-h as sdHgh^ the Turkisli for yellow, sitrigh^ik means 
“yellowness”; aiul, affixed to nstad^ a person skilled in anything, means “skilfulnoss’* and the 

like. 

^ This, in the Pns’bto language, would be Sara’h ](^aW or and in Turkish, Ul&u H^urgbdn. 
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Mihtar Sulitndn or Koh-i-Siyah, lies towards the south, and is distant about seven or 
eight kuroh. 

“ Having cleared Jilio kotal, you descend the bed of a stream whieli, flowing south- 
wards, unites with another running from the jal-gdh in tlie Maidan-i-llustam Koh, 
which, after receiving other tributaries fi*om tiu? right hand and the left, flows tlirongh 
the Dara’h of Gardaiz and Zurmat,* in the general direction of south-soutli-west, and 
passing near Shor Katsa’h, finally unites with the river of Ghazui'i some t(*u kuroh 
beyond the Band-i-Sardih, or Sardib Dyke. 

“ Coming down the bed of this stream, and through th(! upper part of tlu; Dara’Ii of 
Gardaiz, for rather more than five kuroh, and passing the Kala’-i-Surkh, or Red Fort, 
shortly after clearing the mountains, and some villages by the way, you reacli tlie 
ancient town of Gardaiz, j)reviously noticed. From this place sevoml small villages 
can be seen around, near the skirts of the mountains on either side, and along the 
river banks; and the mountains, particularly those to the eastward, are clothed with 
forests of pine and other ti'ces. 

“ From the town of Gardaiz a road leads direct into tlie Kurma’ii Dara’h by the 
jKb^«/-i-Sin, distant ten kuroh in the direction of north-east, which route has been 
described at page 80. Another route, but a difficult one, leads from Gardaiz to Segi 
in Kho.st by the Dera’i-i-Mian Khel, twelve kuroh distant in tlu^ direel ion of .south, 
inclining south-east. The next stage from th<^ Dera’i above mentioned, is distant ten 
kuroh, % a defile of great elevation leading over the great west can range of Mihtar 
Sullman or Koh-i-Siyah,t and out of which the Shamal river issues, brings you to the 
villages called Narndra, belonging to the .Jzadraim or .Tzandraim Karlarni .\fghiius 
[for further particulars respecting the route in (juestion, me i)age To]. 

“From the Namara villages on the Shamal river the Farmuli or Farmiili town of 
Drgiin can be reached by J.*us’hta’i, (sight kuroh distant to tlu; south-W(!st ; and 
another stage of six kuroh from thence takes you to Urgun, from which, as alrindy 
stated, roads hranch off to Ghaznin, and to Kandahar on tlu5 south-west, and to the 
Upper Dera’h-jat and the Indus on the east. 

“The fort, called, in Turki,the Kurghan of Gardaiz, as before numtioned, is a varry 
ancient place, standing on a mound, in the middh', of the daiM’li. It is walled all 
round, and in the tamtre is the <rastle, on the summit of the mound, which commands 
the towu, and a deep ditch surrounds the place.”! 

Inside, as described by Bdbar Bddshah, “ the (Iwellings are, for the most part, throe 
“ and four storeys high, and the place is, by no means, wanting in strength.” He 
also states, that its i)cople, who ndielUal against Na.?ir Mirzii, bis brother, who once 
held the TomAn of Gardaiz, which is sometimes called the Toman of Zurmat, gave; him 
considerable trouVde. “It lies,” to continue the (h^scription in his own words, “south 
“ from Kdbul, twelve or thirteen y(iU’4r«Hi7.»§ distant, and between south audw(;.st from 
“ Ghaznin, and distant seven or farsangn. It coiTsists of eight mauza [villages 
“ or small townships, with their dependent lands, arc so called], and the scat of 
“ authority, where the Duroghah or Superintendent of tlu? Tomdn resides, is Gardaiz. 


* It appears in the maps as the “Jilgu ** river. No doubt, the ])t’rson — mm Aighaii or a lYij/ik — j^iving the 
information which produced this name, meant it lobe understood that the river in question is.siicti I’roiu this jal-^ 
g&hy which not being properly understood, and mistaken for a proper name^ tlio“t///yw river ” is lh<i result. 

f Outran! reached the western slope of this groat range in his expedition against the (ilialzi.M, in 1839, 
from the ®[ala’ of *AH Jan in the Khar-wiir Dara’li, and from thence entered the south-west part of Zurmat by 
the of Fatt-ullah, mentioned iarther on. Ho says, under the date of 21fit Septeinher, “Made a night 

** march, in order to surprise the Kanjuk hauditti [the people referred to here, wlio are supposed to have 
murdered Colonel Herring, are the Khwadzak hranch of the Salih Kind section of the Suliinaii Khel 
** Ghalzis. The murder took place near Haidar Khel in the Sh’niz Uaradi, in the territory of the VVaplags. 
“ See page G96], whoso haunt I had ascertained to be in the Indran mountain.s, eighteen miles to the eost- 
“ ward.” The mounUins of the Jasandrarn Kayldrn^ Afghans art?, of (Hmrso, referred to here, and ilic part 
reached, the part where they dwell. He continues Arrived os the day broke at a deep dell oeeiipied by 
** the gang; and while the infantry advanced from the front, 1 despatched the horse, in two bodies, to cut off 
« retreat from flanks and rear. The ground being very broken and diiiicult, however, most of the enemy had 
found time to ascend a precipitous hill, along the ridge of which they must liavc escaped, had i not fortunately 
been mounted on an exceedingly active horse, and thus been enabled to gallop ahead and deter them from ad* 
<< yancing until the cavalry came up. Finding themselves completely surrounded, they defended themselves most 
** stoutly; and maintained their position until their ammuoitiori was nearly ail exiiended, when, on a general rush 
** being made from every quarter at once, they were induced to thiK>w down their arms, after Hixteen o^‘ the most- 
/‘desperate of their body had been killed, and several others wounded. Even iho women assisted in the fray, by 
" handing ammunition to their husbands, and throwing stones at our troops. The loss on our side amouKitB to 
‘f tiliree s^ys and one horse killed, and two Lieutenants, one Bissaldar, one Duffedar, and several men and honea 
‘‘‘ wounded. In the evening we returned, with one hundred and twelve prisoners, comprising some women and 
“ohildren, who, with the men killed in the attack, form the whole of the Kanjuk gang.” 

It was used as a state prison, occasion^ly, by the Turk Sult&ns of Ghaznin, and was one of their strong 
peats in that direction, as commanding maiiy routes, both towards K&btil and towards tlie Panj-ib. 

4 A fiiraakb is rather more than a lea^e, being equal to 6,000 yards, while a league is 5,280 yards, 

■■ - 'Gg--";:. 
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“ On the south side of this Tomdn there is a koh, which they call Eoh-i<Turkist4a 
“ [or Turkistdn Range] ;* and, in a lofty position, at the skirt of this Koh, there is 
“ a spring, and there is the tomb of the Shaikh Muhammad, the Musalman, to which 
“ people inakc pilgrimages. The people of Zurrnat are Aughdn Shal people. They 
“ occupy themselves in agriculture; and there are neither trees nor gardens in 
“ Zurrnat.” This is all he says respecting ihh Tomdn. 

In 251 n. (865 A.l).), Gardaiss was the chief place of an independant Muhammadan 
territoi’y, the rulci* of whicli was the Amir, Ahd-Mansur-i-Aflaj — the Hare-lipped — 
son of Muhammad, son of Khakuu. He was made tributary hy Ya’kub-i-Lais, the 
Suffari, ruler of Sigiz-stan, the details respecting which will bo found in the account 
of the (ilialzl Afghans farther on. At this period, and for a considerable time 
subsecjuent, Kabul Avas still ruled by a Hindii dynasty. 

When llumayiiu Badsbdli returned from f-riin, Darwesh, Bahrdm Sakde, brother 
of Bayazid, the Byat, whom I have so often quoted in tl)ese pages, was in the service 
of IMirzs'i Kamran, and Avas tlam feudatory of Gardaiz. 

Under the reveniK; system of Akbar B«4dshah, the Tomdn of Gardaiz or Zurmat was 
assessed at 20,32,032 dams in cash, or money payment, equal to 60,750 Akbar Shsih-i 
rdjyis. Its inhabitants are not specified, but the Afghan portion of them were rated 
as being able or liable to furnish 200 horsemen, and 1,000 foot for militia purposes. 
Babnr BAdshah does jiot mention any Afghans as dAvelling in it, merely, that the 
people AV(;re “Aughan Shal,” Avhieh means, according to his description given at 
page 682, “ Afghtin like in their AAuys and customs.” There is no doubt that 
Afghans, in all j)robability of the Ghalzt tribe, and, possibly, some of the JzadrAm or 
Jzandrarn Karlavnls, had taken up their abode in j)arts of this lomdn in Akbar 
Badshah’s time, but, that the inhabitants Averc not all of that race is plainly shoAvn 
from tlu^ fact, that Gardaiz itself, the chi(!f place in it, belonged exclusively to the 
TAjzik people. 

At the present time, tin': district of Zurmat, or Zurmal, as it is sometimes called, 
through <!hanging “ /” into “ /,” a vitiated, not a usual change of hdters, Avhich is a 
broad ami open wddi or A'allcy, running in the direction of north-(5ast and south-west, 
is inhabit(?d by a part of the All Khol biaiuch of t in; Ibrahtmzi section of t.he Ghalzl 
tribe of Afghans, the romaind(ir of whom dAvell in Mukur and other parts, and some 
Ahmadzi licdzab Ghalzis, likewisi', respecting Avhom more Avill be mentioned in the 
account of the Ghalzi tribe. 

ITmulred and Third lloiUe. From Kabul to Ohaznin, through the Fara'h of 
Khar-wdr, a distance of rather less than sixty four ktiroh. 

“ This routef leads by the Ohhar AsiyA, Nuu-yAz, Safed Sang, the Dih of 
Muhammad Aglia, the Tangaey of Bek AV ugludiAn, the west bank of the river of 
Lohgar, I’A-bos, and Barakkai-i-BArAn, mentioned in the preceding routes. 

“ Setting out from Barakkai-i-Ba,rAn, you proceed in the direction of south-south- 
Avest, Avith the Tajzik village of Charkli behind the hills on the lel’t hand, for a 
distance of just thi-e(? kuroh, to the small village of Mulk-AbAd, following the banks 
of a stream which issues from tliif Dara’h of Khar-vvAr by the Kotal, and which 
stream, betAvceti the Kotal and the villagts in question, unites with other streamjs, 
mostly dry in the summer months, lying farther east in the direction of the Ghashmah- 
i-Tarah Kolal.% These issue from the range of mountains bounding Gardaiz and the 

* In tlin‘G ol' tlic rur.sinii IransLition of llubar Bmlsliah’H Tvzuk^ tliis luimo is written Koh-i- 

I'nrki.sfan, fi.s ubove ; but, in a fourth copy, it is Nnrgi.stan, tho diacritical points of the letters “ and 
being very VuihUi to bo nn.stjiken in MSS. In a MS. copy of tlie original Turki in the British Museum, written 
in 1039 II. (1029 A.D.), the Avoid is Tiirkistan likewise; but, in the Turki text of Ilminski (Casani 1857), 
it is Barkistan, ” uml w ’* being also liable to be mistaken for “ 5’' and “y.” 

As the icrritory dependent on Gliaznin Avas under Turkish sway, while Kabul was still under the Hindu 
rulers knoAvn as the Kabul Shahs, and this range marked the extent of the jurisdiction of the Turk feudatories 
in the direction of tlie Tajzik district of Gardaiz, and, as many pwrcly Turkish names still survive in these 
parts, such as Koli-i Kuriik, Kolaghii,"Al-timur, Tai-tirodr, etc., mentioned in these pages, we must conclude 
that koli-i Turkistan, or Turkisiaii limme, was the name by which the Turkish people designated it, as 
indicating tho boundary under Turkish jurisdiction in that direction. Their boundary on the east, we know, 
oxtended up to the skirts of the great main Avestern range of Mihtar Suliman, Koh-i Siyah, Tor Ghar, or 
Kara I'^gh, the boundary of the Afghanistan In that direction. 

There were people of 'rurkish descent, descendants of the Mughal mings or hazdrahg, dwelling between 
Ghnznin and Gardaiz near this range, and adjacent parts, in the time of Humaydn B&dshah, and his son, 
Akbar BadsliAh, as sboAvn at page 087, and even down to comparatively modern times, until the Ghalzi 
Afghans increased to that degree that they forced tho ming or hazarah people faitber westward, Hod which 
they are still doing. 

f Oiitrain, in his eitpodiiion against the Ghalzis, previously quoted, followed this very route, or nearly so, in 
September, 1839. He calls the Chhar Asiyd, “ Chariser,” and F&4>ob, ^^ Babooz/’ 

I Tho ** Altimar,’* or Allimor ” Pass of diffei'ent maps. 
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tipper part of the Zurmat district on the north-west, and separate Grardaiz from the 
l^hgar district. This stream from the Khar-wdr Dara’h, and that from the Chashraah- 
i-Tarah, unite with the Ah-i-Gardaiz, or riror of Loligar, near Patak-Ab, or Padak-Ao- 
i-Eoghdn. ’ * ** 

“ Following the course of the first-mentioned stream for a distance of seven kuroh, 
hut in a direction rather more towards the south-west than befoiij, with the Sugawand 
Pass lying about three kuroh on the right hand, you reach the commencement* of the 
Khar-wAr KolaL It is rough and difficult, and in places steep for the distancHj of a 
kuroh or thereabouts, after which the crest is gaiued.f After clearing it, the road, 
such as it is, bends to the south, and then to the south-south-west. The descent on 
the other side is by no means so difficult, nor so steep, for Khar-war lies much 
higher than the Lohgar Dara’h at Barakkai-i-liavan. After proceeding for about 
three kuroh from the ci-cist of the l*as.s, in the direction of south-south-west, you reach 
the Kala’ of ’Ali JAn, or ’All Jan’s Fort, in the Kliar-war Dara’h. 

“ From this point you can cuter the lower part of the Zurmat Dara’h, lying nearest 
to Shil-gnr, by going in the direction of south, but inclining to the south-east. Two 
rang<!S of hills have to be crossed to effect it, and one or t wo defiles have to be 
traversed, and small kotals crossc.-d, but they are not dillicult . Procf^cding thus for a 
distance of ten kuroh you reach the Kala’-i-Fatli-ullah, or I’aH.i-ullali’s Fort or Castle, J 
in the lower part of the Zurmat Dara’h ; and tin; Kolaghti — tluj 'I’urkish for a Pass — 
leading by Ghaznin to Kamak, lies about a kuroh and a half on the right hand (south- 
west). 

“ From ’All Jdu’s Kala’, by crossing the Aveshn-n part of the Khar-Avar Dara’li, the 
Dara’h of the Sh’niz river, and the northern entrance to the Dahan-i-Sher, or liion’s 
Jaws Pass, can be lasiched, distant some thirt(;en kuroh, but the Avay is rough and 
difficult, and contains juany as(!(;nts and d(vsceuts. The writ(n’, boAvever, speaks of this 
from report, not having himself explored the latter route, but, otherwise, the routes 
in Khar-war, although rough, are practicabUi for Avheeled caridagcs, and might be 
improved without much difficulty. The route by the Khar-Wiir Kolul apjxxirs to have 
been much more used in former days than at pi’esent,§ ajul it has, doubtless, become 
more rough and difficult to traverse through having been neglected. VV’’lien a route, in 
tracts like these herein describe<l, becouuj neglected or disused, frost, snow, and rain, 
and other elementary changes, soon render it difficult to traverse?. 

“ From ’Ali Jan’s Kala’, folloAving the course of a stnsam, coming from the direction 
of Ghaznin, for part of the Avay, you cross the hills to tin? south-west and reach that 
place. It is a long, rough, and somewhat difficult stage of nearly eighteen kuroh.” 


These observations respecting the practicability of tins route are quite confirmed by 
the narrative of BAyazid, the ByAt, from his own personal experiences, lie says, that, 
” in the Avintor of 959 H. (1552-63 A.D.), Humayun Bad.shah set out fi’om Kabul for 
“ KandahAr by way of Charkh and the Khar-war Kotal. The niglit ho halted in the 
“ Dara’h of Khar-Avar the cold was intense. This part, indeed, is considered to be the 
" coldest spot within the territory of KAbul. From Khar-war the BAdshAh reached 
“ Sh’niz GAo,ll whither the young Prince, JalAl-ud-Din, Muhammad Akbar, came from 
“ Ghaznin to meet his father. They proceeded from Sh’niz Gao together as far as the 
“ tomb of the KhwAjah, ’U.smAn, and from thence passed on to Mukur, where, having 
** halted for a day, the young Prince was dismissed to return to his government of 
“ Ghaznin. From Mukur, the KhwAjah, JalAl-ud-Din, MahmAd, was despatched to 
collect the revenue of Gardaiz, which AA'as his fief ; and he was likewise directed 
** to collect that of Baghzan [the Kurma’h district], and Bangas’lj, out of which the 
** troops serving under the young Prince Avei-e to receive their pay.” 

It was in this neighbourhood that the HazArah people dwelling hereabout, in the 


* The Khar- war Kotal^ itself, lies about six kuroh or more south of the Suguwand Pas-s, 
f Outram says, after reaching a place called by him “ Mulkahad/* which does not appear in any of our 
maps, that, after a march of nineteen and a quarter miles, we reached Alii Jah’s K ilia, in the Khnrvar 

** district. At the twelfth mile wo reached the foot of the Khurvur Pass, the ascent of which is three quarters 
of a mile in Icugth, extremely steep and dithcult — and infinitely worse than the Kojak [Kojzakh].” From 
the JEjCala’ of ’Ali J&n he despatched a body of sixty horsemen “ for the purpose of apprehending a branch 
party of the gang that murdered Colonel Herring, which is said to be in the neighbourhood of 'Churka 
[Uharkh?].” From the fort before menti<9ned he crossed the hills into Zurmat, as already mentioned. See 
note t, page 686. 

He had a horse-battery of nine pounders along with him in this expedition, but he could scarcely liavc taken 
them by thfh route over the Khar-w6r KotaL 

* X This so-called Castle is probably nothing more than one of those villages the houses of 'Which are connected 
by walls, and with a single entrance, such as jjescribed elsewhere. 

& At the time he wrotQ, \ " 

I fr^m *Ali 36^ l^fUiaVebodt sixteen kiin>b to the west. 
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year 1008 H, (1600 A.D.) rid Akbar Bddsbdh, but not voluntarily perhaps, of Jal^l' 
ud-Din, An^dri, otherwise Jaldlah, the Bos’hdni or Tdriki, against whom bodies of 
troops had been constantly sent for the last ten years or more, who kept Zdbul-istdn in 
a state of constant ferment, and in endeavouring to capture wh6m, Zain Khdn, the 
Kokal-Tdsh, the most celebrated and experienced of Akbar Bddshdh’s generals, with a 
number of troops, had been for year’s occupied. At the period in question Zain Khdn 
was in the Tirdh district. 

“ The Nuhdrni Afghans,” says the Akbar Ndmah, “ are in the habit of going and 
“ coming to Gliaznin with horses. In this year they were drawn into an ambush 
“ prepared for them by the ITazdrahs [on the way between Ghaznln and the Bara’h of 
“ the Gumnlj, and in a place where water was scarce. When the Hazdrahs fell upon 
“ them, the Nuhdrnis made a determined stand, and for the space of a whole week 
“ fighting went on betrveen them. At last, having suffered gi’catly for rvant of water, 
“ and being unable to procure any, the Niilidrnis were defeated and had to retreat. 
“ On this, l)y way of revenging themselves on the Ilazdrahs, these Alghdns sought aid 
“ from daldlah, the lYuiki, who rvas in the part near by. On the ninth of Ardu- 
“ Bihisht [April], ho and a body of his followers, in the disguise of traders, entered 
“ Ghaznin, and set to to sack the place. A few of the retainers of Sharif Khdn, the 
“ Ilakiin, and tiie people, endeavoured to repel them, but were beaten off and forced 
“ to r<!tirc [within the citadel apparently].” 

Ghaznin during some days was sacked ; and Jahilah, who had collected a deal of 
plunder, was desirous of sending it to his own place of abode, unknown, it seems, to 
the Xiiharnls. On the IGth of that same month, .Talalah endeavoured to effect his 
purpose. “ Shsldmfin, the Hazdrah, with some of his people, fell in with him and his 
“ plunder ; and, in the short tight that ensued, Jalalah and his Tdriki followers were 
“ overpowered, and took flight in all directions. Jalalah, who was wounded, made for 
“ the Koh-i-Rihat [a little to the north-east of Rdmak, mentioned above], but Murdd 
“ lj(!g, another Ilazarah, and some others of that people, came up with him, and 
“ fluished his (iarecr.” . 

All tills shows the practicability of the different routes in this direction. I now 
coutiuuo the account of the route. 

“ By proceeding one kuroh and a half farther south from the Kala’-i-Bath-ullah iu 
Zurmat, and following the course of the same stream, you reach Kalghdj,* fromAvhich 
point a road hrauches off westwards, inclining north-west, to Ghaznin by Rdmak, f 
distant five kuroh, and another in the direction of south-east to Shor Katsa’h,| from 
which, distant five kuroh to the eastwards, is the village of Sih Ruuzah, or ‘The Three 
Tombs,’ on the western side of the great western range of Mihtar Suliradu or Koh-i- 
Siyah, mentioned in the account of the Fifth Route [at page 85], and from which place 
roads branch off in different directions. One leads north-eastwards into Khost and 
Kurma’h ; another south-eastwards into Bawar by Urgun in Farmdl, and down the 
Tonchi Dara’h ; and a third southwards, through the tract inhabited by the Kharotl 
Ghalzis, to the upper part of the Gumul Dara’h. • 

“ From 8hor Katsa’h a route runs south-south-westwarcls to Kaldt-i-Ghalzi, 
Kandahdr, the Dara’h of the Jzioh, and Kwata’h, by Wdilzey Khwd, which will 
presently ho described. 

“ T'lie Khar-vvdr Dara’h is about twelve kuroh in length from north-east to south- 
west, and about the same in breadth. It has the Dara’h of Lohgar on the north, 
Gardaiz or Zurmat on the east, Ghaznin, and the Dara’h of the Sh’niz on the west, and 
Sliil-gar on the south. The streams running through it rise in the mountains on the 
«outli-west, flow in a general direction from that point towards the north-east, and, 
on clearing the northern boundary of the Dara’h, turn towards the north, and flually 
unite with the river of the Lohgar Dara’h near Barakkai-i-Bdrdn.” 

One Hundred and Fourth Bouie. Frotn Kdhul to Ghaznin, Kaldt4-Ghalzi, and 
Kandahdr, a distance of two hundred and three kuroh in a general direction qf 
south-west. 

“ This route is knowm as the Shdh-Rdh, or Shah’s Road. 

“ Seating out from the city of Kdbul,§ by the gateway near the Dih-i-Mazang, and 

♦ Tlie place which ap(>earB in the mapa as “ Knlagu ” is probably meant for this ; for ijjLol&ghli, also spelt 
^iulaghii, is merely the Turkish for a pass. MacGregor, on the authority of firoadfoot, apparently, calls it In- 
corrtH'tly KoUlgu, and says it is “ a village of 200 houses ” lielooging to the “ Tdjaks ” ! <Si!»pago 86, note 

•f 1 ncitlicr refer here to the “ Eohmak,” “ Uahmat,” nor the “ Shorkach ” of the niaps. 

J Shor Kaja or Kaja’h, by those who change the Pus’hto to “y.” 

6 The writer gave an account of Kdbul at page 66, which see. « 

Tavernier, who was in these parts in the early part of ’Afann-girB^^lih^iiittigm the route froapi 
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thraading the Ddrin Tangaey or Gorge, you reach the fortified bridge of N4?ir Ehin# 
This bridge extends nearly across the whole breadth of the Tangaey in questioU, 
through which, likewise, the River of Kabul, and other tributaries from the west and 
nortli-w^est, from Paghman and other hill tracts, which unite with it a little farther on 
the road, flow from the Avest towards tlie east. This Tangaey separates the ranges 
of rocky hills rising immediately westwards of the city, known as Asa MiVi and 'I'akht- 
i-Shsth.* the fonucr being on the right hand (north) as you prf)ceO(l, and the latter on 
the left (south) . 

“ This hridg<} has been so eontructed as to leave a passage or roadway on cither hand ; 
and certain Avails have been carried from it up the hills on either side, and continued 
downwards on tlu; cast side, as iar as the walls of the Rahi Hisdr. These w(n*e con- 
structed some time bac^k by tlu; Sar-dav, Jahan Khan, Popalzt Sado/.i Dunaini, the 
Khdn-i-Khanan, in. the time of the present Badshiih’s father ; and tlie b(*fore-mentioned 
Khan Avas a famous Durrani noble of that period, as has been previously stated at page 60 
These AA%alls Avere oreotc'd as an additional protection to the city on the Avest sido.t 

“ Continuing to traverse the Dnriu Tangaey on Defile, Avith the rivewof Kabul, whicK 
issues from the kol-i-dh or lak(i, called the Band-i-Barbar, which Avill be described in 
another route, away some distance on the left hand, you come out upon tlui Oldng or 
Jal-gdh of Ddrin or Didrin, giving name to the Tangaey. Beyond this again, but not 
far aAvay, less than half a kuroh, and at the foot of the 'fakht-i-Shah hill, in a grovej 
of tv(;(.-s, chiefly planes, Avalnuts, and aspens, is the makbarah or mausoleum of Bubar 
Badshah. This tJldng or Jal-gdh of Ddrin§ is now (diiefly knoAvn as the Maidan-i- 
Chhur Dih, or Plain of the Four Villages, so called after a cluster of four villages, also 
styled llindka i,lj dcscrib(?(l at page 69. This Maidiiu is actiounted one of the )nost 
fertihi and productiA’^e in the Avhole province of Kabul, and the view over it cannot be 
equalled for beauty. 

“ Wending your Avay OA'cr this fine dldng, jal-gdh, or maiddn, Avhicli is densely 
cultivated, .and crossing the river coming from tlu; direction of Arghandi by the AA'^ay, 
which, near by, receives sev(?ral tributaries from the north-Avest, from the Paghman 
and other Dara’lis in that direction, you reach the Kala’-i-'J.'op(!hi Bashi, or Artillery 
Commandant’s Castle, distant from the city two kuroh and a half, which place is 
surrounded by fine plane trees. By the way yen pass scAU'ral villages, both on the 
right hand and on the left, for the most part emboAvered among groves of line trees, 
consisting chiefly of poplar, ])laue, and AA'alnut. Numerous other villages shoAV 
themsedves away in the distan(.^e on either side. 

“The Oldng ov Jal-gdh oi Dnrin, or Maiddn or Vhihi of Cldiar Dih, is extensive, 
and is bounded by mountains of greater or lesser (5levation on all sides, tliosc; on the 
west and south, hoAvever, being of the greatest altitude. The lofty mountain range 
bounding the plain on the south, Avhich has a flattish top toAvards its Avestern extremity 
in the direction of the JKofeZ-i-’rakht, is knoAvn by the name of Kuruk or Kurdgh, 
‘A ’ and ‘ gh,’ in Turkish, being interchangable, and Avdiicdi, from the name, appears to 
have been, or to be, the burial place of some great Mughal (diicf before that people 
became converts to Tsldm, and AAdiich places were kiirdk or * prohibited ’ or ‘ sequestrated,’ 
hence the name, and by which name the range is also known as the Koh-i-Kdriik.^ 


Chakeniuou/.c ((iliii/niu) to Caboul, says it is forty “ Costes [kos],”iind that, “in all 1he.se forty Coslcx of way, 
“ there ore hut three pitiful Villages, where .soinetimea, though very riinily, you have Broad and Barloy for your 
“ Horses; but the surest way is to carry provision along Avilh you. . . . is a large City, very well 

“ fortified ; and is the place where those of Usbek come every year to soil tluur I lorses. They r<«koii, (hat there 

arc bought and sold, every year, above sixty thousand. They bring al.so out of Pvnia great iuiml)ers of Sheep 
“ and other Cattcl ; it being the general coneonr.s(! of Persiitnn, Tariariaiis, and ludinns." 

A Hindu, and Government oiBcial, the author of tlu! Khulasat-ut-Tawarikh, which is a valuable work, 
written in the reign of, and detlicatcd to, ’Alam-gir Badshah, says, that the Afghans “ are almost wholly in- 
dependent,” and that “they do not ackuoAvledgc submi8.sion to the Bildsbab, but, ns the Shuh-Kah, or lioyal 
“ Road lies through their territories, they receive a gift from the .Siibah-dars to keep the route open [in other 
“ words, a gift to allow a passage]. Caravans and other travellers have to jjay for their animals and goods. 

Otherwise they are kidnapped and sold as slaves.” 

• Also called the Tnkhi-i-Khwijah ^far, turned into “ Khwoja” and Khoja” by some late writers. 

f These walls had nothing whatever to do with “ Nasir Kh&n, avIio flourisheil at the epoch of Nadar’s 
invasion,’^ and, os shown above, that “ dignitary ” had no hand in their erection, for ho was dead many yeara 
before they were erected. 

I It was formerly o garden belonging to his unde, Mfrzd Ulugh Beg, and was called the Btigh-i-Ij^oh-rozi. 
B&bar SidshAh’s mother, ^utlngh-Nigar Kbdnim, was buried there previously, and a young son. 

§ This exlensivo il&ng or jM-g&h, as Bdbar B&dshfih also remarks, may really be accounted as two, namely, 
the Uidngkoi Khdsh-N&dir on the north side, and the Uldttg of Tcba’h or Tetri on the south, but the whole i» 
' knowh as the Didrin or Ddrin Uldng or Jal-gih. 

II But tamed into “ Indaki” in the latest maps, 

T This laoge in the latest mi^ appeaw as Korogk” amply. See my « Translation of the Taba^M' 
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On the other, or southern side of this range, which runs east and west for about seven 
kuroh, after which it bends to the southwards, is Lalandar.* * * § This is the pleasant but 
rough and picturesque dara’h through which the river of Kabul flows, which issues 
from the Band-i-Barbar, as will bo described in another place. • After '•first flowing 
through the valley of Nirkh Maidan, it runs through the Bara’hs of Tai-tiradr and 
Lalandar, bends towards the uorth-north-west, and enters the t!l&ng or Jal-gdh of 
Tebd or Toba’h.v^ 

“ The other rang(^s of mountains, bounding the tyidng or Jal-gah of Diirin, or 
Maidan of the Chhdr Dih on the west and north-west, are of much greater elevation 
than those on the south, and arc snow capped. They bound the Dara’hs of Paghmdn 
and Bek-I’ut, famous for their gardens and orchards, and other dara’hs or valleys in- 
those directions. 

“ Continuing onwards from the Kala’-i-Topehi Baslu in tlie same direction as before, 
and crossing the before-mentioned river, wliich is generally fordable, twice by the 
way, for a distance of another two kuroh and a half, the road being rather rough and 
stony, you reach Kala’-i-TCdzi, or ‘ The Kazi’s Fort or Castle.’ This, really, is a Walled 
village belonging to th<5 Tajziks, standing on an eminence, near the western extremity 
of the Uldng or Jal-gdh of Diirin, or Maiddn of the Chhdr Dili, on the left-hand side 
of the way. It is surrbunded with gardens and orchards, and lies near the skirt of the 
high range of Koh-i-Kiiruk, bounding the dldng on the south. 

“Leaving Kala’-i-Kslzi, you proceed another stage of four kuroh and a half, 
gradually ascending as you proceed, and in much the same direction as before, except 
for the last kuroh, when the road bends towards the south-west, over a rough road full 
of large, loose, stones, and skirts the banks of the same stream for more than half way, , 
The lofty and rugged mountain range of Koh-i-Kuruk, before noticed, rises upivards’ 
on the loft hand, and on the right hand is a detached liill, known as the Chhil-Tan,f 
so called from a Ziarat or Shrine of some Musalmau saint or holy man, and in wliich 
hill there is a cave. After crossing the stream flowing from the Koh-i-Kunik about 
half way on the road, which now begins to bond gradually towards the south-south- west, 
at the end of four kuroh and ;i half you reach the Chauki, Guard House, or Watch 
Tower of Arghandi,! standing in a short hotal or pass in the mountain range of 


Kiiruk where it bonds towards the south. The road herii becomes still more stony ; 
and the mountains separating the Nirkli Maiddn Dara’h from that of Arghandi, and 
those separating Arghandi from the tjldng or Jal-gdh of Durin, or Maiddn of the 
Glihdr Dih, approaches the Koh-i-Kiiruk, and the kotal above mentioned leads over 
them.§ 

“ At this point a road branches off to the right hand in the direction of south-west, 
over the Ab^a/-i-Safed Khak, or Pass of the White Grave, || which leads up the 
Dara’h of Sang- Lakh, if out of which the river of Kdbul issues, and by which dara’h 
the country of the Sultan Mas’udi Hazdrah can be reached, some account of Avhich 
will bo given in the notice of those people. 

“ Continuing onwards another stage of aliout six kuroh, over a barren, elevated, 
stony plain, and descending slightly as you proceed, you enter the not very difficult 
ITo^aZ-i-Nirkh,** now chiefly known as the K(W^ai-i-Takht,tt or ‘ Pass of the Sepulchre,’ 
in the direction of south-west, inclining south. In this kotal there is another 
Chauki, Guard House, or Watch Tower, an ancient looking round structure $ J standing 
on the hill side, on the right hand as you proceed, where tolls and dues are collected. 


* Only “ Lalanda,” as in the maps, by those who leave out their “r’s.” Neither is it called “Ldlandar,” 
with long “ a.” # 

t Not “ Chilian” ns in recent maps. 

j MacGregor, quoting Masson, Hough, and othci’S, calls this Argandeh, which is not correct. I give above 
the wonl as written in the original Tajzik, and, moreover, Masson and others write the word as I have written 
it above, but it is sometimes written tlrghandi, with long ‘ 

§ It was some distance in front of Arghandi, on approaching it from tho Nirkh Maid&u or Maidan Dara'h, 
that the Amir, Dost Muhammad’s guns were found drawn up and abandoned on the approach of the army 
under Lient-Ucueral Sir John Kenne, K.C.B., in 1839. It was at Arghandi, likewise, that the priaoners who 
fell into the power of the Afghans on the disastrous retreat from K&bul in January, 1842, arrivi^ in the 
• camp of Major-General Sir II. Sale’s brigade. 

II This is Masson’s and M.teGregor’s “ Kotal Klmh Sufed.” One of the significations of hhdk is earth, but 
here it refers to the tomb and shrine or grave of some holy man. 

^ fAkh is the T^ijzik for a placo, and sang means, stone, rock, ctc^ — Sang-Ldkh, the Place of Stones^ or a 
rocky, stony tract. , 

** Ibibar Badshah crossed this kotal when ho harried the Hazarah people of these parts for not paying their 
revenue to his Tafisil-ddi's. I shall refer to this raid in another route. * 

tt Tnklit has many meanings besides a throne ; hero it signifies a grave or sepulchre, it also means a bier, 
but never a “ tope.” 

Jf This Watch Tower is, evidently, wliat is referred to as the Ifekht, whidi Word signifies “a plAtform,” 
“ a raised seat,” and the like, as well as a throne, and the other memiings given ' 
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Nirkh is a TAjzik word signifying ‘toll,’ ‘tax,’ ‘import,’ ‘duos,’ etc.; and as tlio 
Ghaznin district commences immediately to the south of this point, tolls have been 
here collected for ages past, and the hotal has T)een named accordingly. The road is 
rough and stftny thfoughout, and is intersected In^rc and there by wator-coui'ses, the 
channels of mountain torrents. 

“ Hathcr more than lialf way you clear the Nirkh or Talcht Kotal, and enter the 
Nirkh Mauhin, or Nirkli Dara’h as it is also called, the ground slightly descending. 
About the fifth kuroh the road turns towards the south, and you have the river of 
Kdbul about a kuroh or less distant on the right hand as you go along. 

“ This is a somewhat extensive dara’h, irregular in shapi?, about four kuroh in its 
•greatest breadth, and probably double that length, the longest part lying nearly east 
and west. It is shut in on all sides by the very lofty and sterile looking mountains 
which separate it on the north and north-Avest from the dara’h in which the river of 
Kabul flows, and on the south, south-west, and south-east by the Bini Bilddm range. 

“ Th is Nirkh Alaidan or Dai'a’h is exceedingly pleasant and well cultivated, being 
W'uti'red by mountain streams and by several canals. It contains a number of Availed 
hamlets and fortified dAvellings, delightfully green meadows, and every hero and there 
an; groves of poplars, planes, Avalnuts, and other fine trees. 

“ Broceeding towards the south-east corner of the dara’h, Avith the riA'or of Kabul 
and souk; of its minor fecd(;rs about a kuroh or less on the right hand, and skirting the 
high range, a continuation of the Koh-i-Kurnk, separating the Alaidau Dara'h from the 
Bara’h of Lalandai’, by the Avay, Avhich rises imm(;diately on the left hand, at the end 
of about the sixth kuroh you reach tlie halting jilace near the principal village knoAvn 
as IVIaidan, from the Alaidan Dara’h in Avhich it is situated. It lies n(;ar tin; east 
bank of the river of Kslbul near Avhci*c it ree<;ives a considerable tributary from the 
Avestwards, from that part ol‘ the dara’h in Avhich direction oth(;r mimjr dara’hs open 
into it. This place is accounted the first stage for a hoi’soman between Kabul and 
Ghaznin. 

“ The Nirkh Maidan or Dara’b belongs to the Tajzik people, but, at the present 
time, a number of Ghalzis of tin; IMan'i Kind and ’Umar Khel division of that great 
Afghan tribe dwell therein.* From it seveml roads branch olf. One leads to Balkh 
by the Ab^«/-i-’rrak, another leads to Kabul by going southwards for about a kuroh, 
crossing the riA'cr of Kabul near the point Avhere it )nakcs a Ixmd If) the north-east, 
and crossing the hills, the western boundary of Lohgar, into that district. About two 
kuroh west of Gum rahan or Gumran this route turns northwards to Nnu-yaz, as 
mentioned in the Second llontc, Avhich see. From this turning point north, by con- 
tinuing on to Gum-rahan or Gumrfm, you get into the route Avhieli leads by Zarghun 
S’hahr and the Dara’h of Kluishi to the Kurma’Ii Dara’h by the Mi-yandzey Lulri ; 
and by Zarghun S’hahr and Jlisarak to Ghaznin by the Sugiiwand Ghas’haey ; by 
Hisarak into Gardaiz and Zurmat ; and also into Khost, and from thence into Bannd 
ami other parts on the Abae-Sin [or Indus]. 

“ Leaving the halting place in the Nirkh Maidan or Dara’h, near the village of 
Maidan, so called, you have to proceed another stage of seven kuroh in the direction 
of south. First ascending, and then descending, towards the south by a somewhat 
rough road, and with the river of Ksibul near by on the right haml as you proceed. 


and narroAV dara’h of Tai-timur (so called after a cluster of Tajzik hamlets about half 
way up the dara’h), Avhich, in the direction of north-east, leads into the Lalandar 
dara’h ; and through both these dara’hs the river of Kabul floAVs. After proceeding 
about a kuroh and a half or little more, you reach the river of Kabul, Avhich here 
makes a sudden bend round the brow of the mountain range on the loft hand, from a 
direction about south-south-east, to north-east, in order to floAv through the Tai-timdr 
and Dara’hs. At this point the river is Avide and rapid, but, farther up stream, 

on the smht-hand side, the ground here and there is .soft and boggy. The brow 
or extn^nty of the mountain range round which the river makes this bond is a 
lofty, rocky bluff, on which appears the ruins of another of those Chaukis or Watch 
Towers. 

“ You now have to cross the river by an ancient looking bridge of burnt brick, but 
in a somewhat dilapidated conditionf. Here also the river is rather rapid, but, on 
ordinaiiiv occasions, is not more than knee deep, sometimes a little more. After heavy 


* The or Khel also dwell at and aronnd Tai-timdr. The Ghalzia of the SalimAn Khel now 
extend fonthwarda on this road aa far aa theJ^nl-i-Wardag. 
f Thia hridi^ haa g<me to complete rain long since. 
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falls of rain in the mountains it becomes impassable for some time. Immediately in 
front, towards the right hand after crossing, a great mountain range rises, long, 
rocky spurs or offshoots from which run down north-north-eastwards^ towards the 
river, and you wind your way close under the brow of one of them, ascending from 
the bed of the stream by a narrow and craggy defile or gorge, with Tai-timdr 
hehiiiil on your left band. In front, on the right hand, runs a stream which comes 
down the dara’h in front (south-south-west) and unites with the river of Kabul 
about a kuroh bidow the afore-mentioned bridge near the entrance of the Tai-timiir 
Dara’h. 

“ Continuing onwards, tho ground rising slightly as you proceed, you skirt the 
mountain range on the right, and follow the course of this stream coming from tho 
southwards, which flows a short distance away on the left hand, beyond which again 
rises the long, narrow range which separates the dara’h now being traversed froni the 
district of Lohgar, and over which, about tw'o kuroh from the last halting place, 
a road loads into that district and from tlience to Kdbul and other parts, as alrwuly 
stated. 

“ Towards the end of tho third kuroh the dara’h begins to open, and you traverse a 
well cultivated tract of country. Several enclosed, castle-like looking villages, with 
groves of trees here and there, lie under the mountains on either hand, one of which, 
distant about a kuroh on the left hand, is Sayyid-ahiid, and another, on tlic right hand, 
about a kuroh and a half distant, is Bini Ihidam, so called after th<5 high mountain 
range at the base of which it lies. There are also two or three less important villages 
near tho road. At the end of the seventh kuroh you reach the Top,* another of those 
ancient Chaukis or Watch Towers, but, from its name, it would semm rather to be tho 
remains of one of those buildings, so called, cre(stcd by the infidel idol-Avorshippers.” 

It -may be avcU to say something in explanation of the term “ ciistle-likc looking 
villages,” here used by the author, and Avhich tho few English Avriters Avho have 
passed this way call “ castles,” “ forts,” and “ Availed villages.” They arc, in reality, 
neither ; for the Avhole (sommunity dAvcll in them. The houses, which face iuAvards, 
are mt^rcly connected by walls on tho outside, which arrangement, of course, is 
intended for defence, but this it is Avhich makes the villages appear as if regularly 
walled. There is generally but one strong and defensive gatew'ay to each village. 
Many, if not most, of tho villages of these parts arc so constructed, and some of them 
are places of considerable strength. A few arc really fortified villages. 

To continue. “ Leaving the halting place near the 'fop, the ground slightly de- 
scending, you continue onwards in much the same direction as before, but now follow 
the course of another small stream, a feeder of the considerable river which issues from 
the Khtit Dara’h,f behiird tho mountains on the right-hand side (Avest), presently to 
be noticed, and which river, after floAving through tho Tangaey of the Wardags, unites 
with the river of Lohgar about tAvo kuroh and a half east of the large village of 

.Barakkai-i-Roghan. The stream Avhose course has to bo followed, rises just before 

the end of the last stage at tho Top. Tin; dara’h noVv becomes very narrow and con- 
tracted ; for the steep mountains on either suhj close in upon it, those on the left 
hand, bounding the Dara’li of Lohgar on the west, being tho neai’est, and, apparently, 
much the highest, and both are not more than about a kuroh apart in some places. 
They ai*o bare, barren, and cheerless, as before, and now little vegetation of any kind 
is to be seen, except, here and there, patches or clumps of lukha'h grass.J Rather 
more than half w'ay, betAveen the third and fourth kuroh, you pass from the right 

bank of the stream to tho left one, but still follow its course. At tho end of the 

sixth kuroh you reach Shaikh-abdd, on the north or left bank of the river issuing 
from the Khiit Dara’h to tho west, and with w'hich, the stream hitherto followed 
now unites. 

" Shaikh-abdd is a cluster of small, castellated-looking villages of the usual 
description in these pai*ts, with their fields of cultivation, and groves of willow and 
other trees. This place gives name also to the small and fertile district west of it, 
containing several villages, and out of which the Khiit river, a tributary of the river 
of Lobgar, Avhich flows through the Wardag Tangaey^ issues. In this small district of 
Shaikh-dbad, Avhich includes the dara’h immediately to the west, from which this 

4 - ' ■■■ - ■ ■ — -r ' — 

• This part ol’ the dnni’h contains the remains of several of these fops, the one above is the place written 

Sttri Tnp'* in our latest maps. Tope Chauki” of the Bombay Quarter-Master GeneFal’s rc^pte, ir not 
exactly the same place apparently. 

t 1 ho Diim’h of iho Khdt river. Khut or Khut in Piis’hto, signifies “ 6b.i^litioD|” “ bubbling,’* wildness/^ 

velu nuMurc,” “ rage,” etc. “ The Wild or Impetuous River,” jrhicli, when in flood, it must be iu the upp^ 
part of its course. v- 

J A reed or kiiul of cooi’se grass, papyrus. ^ , 
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river comes, is included in the helak of the Wardags. The Hazdrah people of BisAt,* 
farther west, still continue to possess some of the castlo-likc villages in this 
district. ^ , 

“ The afore-mentioned river takes its rise in a YjlV^o jaUgdh in the Bisnt district, 
which is inhabited by the people descended from one of the Alugbal mings or hazdrahs 
which AV(‘re, in ancient times, located in these parts. Bisiit lies beyond the great 
mountain r;.nge to the Avest, which separates this dara’h from that in which tho 
Hlrmand or llilmand river flows, and ancient Ghuv from the kingdom of fihaznin. 
Tliis Khrtt or Shaikh-:ibad river passes near the fainons groat clump of rocks, said to 
he the petrified remains of one? of the ajzilahda, or monstrous dragons, slain by 
Hazrat ’AU, the Khalifah, of Avhich champion of the Mnsalmans so many legends are 
current over these parts. It receives several minor streams, hoth from the riglit hand 
and the left, before it reaches Shaikh-abad. It is a (dear, rapid, and boisterous si roam, 
and varies from nine to ten gaz in breadth in summer, and from over knee to breast 
deep on ordinary occasions. It flows over a stony bod, and is generally foi’dable to 
horsemen, but not to men on foot. After continuous or h(*avy rain it greatly increases 
in volume, rushes down with great violence, and becomes (luib; im])assable. After 
reaching this cluster of villages it flows away towards the right hand [south-east, or 
nearly so] through the Tangaey of tho Wardags, as has been ])r(!viously descril)ed in 
the Hundred and first lloute, which see. 'fhe ditl’erent routes which lead to tShaikh- 
dbdd, and wdiich branch off from it, have heeu already noticcid in the thr«n; ])reeeding 
Routes. This place also is considered to be the second stage for a horseman ladween 
Kdbul and Ghaznin. 

“The next stage, Avhich is rather less than six kuroli, leads in much tho same 
direction as before. Soon after leaving Shaikh-abad you hav(! to cross this river 
abov(5 mentioned, by a rustic bridge, Avhich is kuoAvn as the Pul or Bridge of the 
Wardag beAak or district. It is constructed of large trunks of trees, and is supported 
in tlu? middle by a pile of great stones, built up in the T)cd of the river. After 
reaching the opposite side, and proceeding on for tlic distance of a kuroh or a kuroh 
and a half, you pass the village of the Bo-Abah, close by tlic rood on the l<‘ft-hand 
side, and near AAdierc the Sh’uiz riverf turns to the cast and unites Avith the Shaikh- 
Abdd or Klu'it river. Tin's platjc is called the I)o-Ahah village because it is situated in 
tho do-dhiih or delta in the fork near Avherc tlicso two rivers unite. Here also a road 
leading from the Wardag Tangaey, as deseriljcd in tho previous Houle (One hundred 
and one), joins tho main road noAv being described. 

“ The dara’h of th(i Sli’nlz, Avhicli you now have (o traverse, beeoraes more open as 
you proceed, gradually ascending as you go. It has low hills on either side, is 
exceedingly pleasant and avoII cultivated, and contains a few villages shaded by their 
usual groves of trees. The road is somoAvhat rough and stony, and licrc and there is 
intersected by Avatcr-courses, the channels of mountain streams from tho hills on 
either side, and the river runs about half a kuroh or less on the left hand. After 
going from the Pul-i-Wanlag for a distance of littl(} over four kuroh, you reach tho 
walled village of Sayyid-abdd, Avhich, as its namti indicates, belongs to the Wardag 
tribe of Karldrni Afghans, who are of Sayyid descent, and is contained Avitliin tho 
belak or district called after their uamo.” 

I b^ better noAV give a short account of the Wardags and their district before 
describing the route further. 


The Belak or District of the Wardags. 

Their belak consists of nearly the whole of the long daiu’h of the Sh’nfz, as far 
south as Shaj-Gdo or Shush-Gdo ; the dara’h constituting the Tangaey bearing their 
name on the east ; Shaikh-AbAd and dependent villag(J8 on the north ; the dara’h of 
the KhAt on the west ; together with Sih-Ao, and JaghatA, so called after a division , 
; of the HazArah people who inhabit it, and some of whom also dwell in the district 


• Also written Bisdd^ “ t ” and d ” being intcrchaugabld. More of this part hereallcr. 
f ,t!Ehi8Word is turned into Shiniz** in the maps, is MacGregor's “ ^5'/<a?nV' and Bellew’s ShanisJ* 
Kwly .jsvery wfiter who passed this way has mistaken the river of the Sh’niz dara'h for the river of K&bul or 
Ibe The original is as wiitten above. One or two English writers call it the 

but Ij&raAp like icr means laud or a tract of country channeled by a flood or rush of water, and 
a ot watert but the meaning is more rarely used. Consequently, an^ deep channel of 

/oraA, and fdi^ Ae water running in it» The meaning ot iVniz will be found farther on. 

■■■ -V;-'?' > ■■ : ■ -lET, Irt ■ 
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dependent on Kard-Bdgh farther south-west. Their territory is bounded on the west 
by the great range of mountains separating them from Ghdr, inhabited by the 
Hazilrah people chiefly ; on the north by the Tdjziks, and the Suliradn Khel Ghalzf 
Afghdns of the Nirkh Maiddn Dara’h ; on the south by other Suliindn Kiiel Ghalzis ; 
and on the east by other branches of that most numerous division of the Ghalzi tribe,* * * § 
and the Tdjziks of Lohgar. 

The tract of country now in tlie possession of the Wardags was, in former 
times, held by tlio Hazdrah people, but, from the time of Humdydn Bddshdh, and 
his son, Jaldl-ud-Din, Muhammad, Akbar Bddshdh, they have been gradually 
pushed back towards the west through the expansion of the Afghdn tribes from the 
eastward. 

In the assessment made in the reign of the last-named Bddshdh, who became 
possessed of these parts after the death of Muhammad Hakim Mirzd, his half brother, 
the present Wardag belak appears to have been included in the Tomdn of Maiddn, 
which paid a revenue of 16,06,799 ildms, equal to 40,168 rdpia and a fraction, out of 
which sum 1,664 ddms were aaiyur-ghdl, or free grants, equal to 41 rupia and 24 ddma. 
The people then inhabiting it are designated Maiddnis, that is, Tajziks of Maiddn, 
and liazdrahs ; and the district was assessed as liable to furnish 2,000 hoi’se for militia 
purposes, but no footmen. 


Tjib Wardag Tribe of Karlarnj Afghans. 

At the period referred to above, the WajAag tribe, then dwelHng in the Tomdn of 
Bangas’h, were very strong in point of numbers; for, in the A’ln-i-Akbari, tliey are 
rated as able to furnish .500 horsemen, and 5,600 foot, equivalent, at least, to their 
amounting to 6,000 men capable of bearing arms. The exact locality in which they 
thon dwelt is not indicated, but it was, in all probability, in the south-west extremity 
of the Bangas’h Tonidn, in, or near, the territory still held by their .Tzandrarn kinsmen 
of the Karliinii division of the Afghdn nation. Wlicn they and the other Karldrnis 
increased to a grcat<;r extent thaii their lands (;ould support, and tlic Hazdrah people, 
from constant harryings by the Government officials, had grown weak, the Waydags 
push(}d westwards to near their present locality, forcing back the Hazdrah people at 
the sjime time, as tin; Ghalzi Afghdns have sin(?e done, and .are still doing, as will be 
shoM7i in its proper place.f 

The Wardags are descended from the Sayyid, Muhammad-i-Gisii-Dardz, or, “ Of 
“ the liong Lo(}ks,” who among his four legal wives, married a daughter of Karldrnaey,J 
which wife borci liim two sons, Ilonaey and Wardag, the progenitoi’s of those two 
tribes. Wardag had seven sons; Nur, Hanaey§ — by some Hanaey — Mir, Gadd, or 
Gadd-i, Mamak, I’urak, and Mahyar. Tiirak, or Little Tiir, appears to have been 
an adopted son, and by some accounts, Mahyar Avas also an adopted son, but this is 
very doubtful. His descendants arc tlie Mahydrs. They, and some other Wardags, 
um’c among the allies of the Khas’his present with Khdn Kaju Avhen he overthrew 


* See the account, of the Ghalzis and other Matis farther on. 

•f rrofe.ssor H. H. Wil.son, in liis “ lloviow of the Travels of Uiouen Thsanj?,” referred to farther on at 
page 70.'}, says ([>. 135), “'rimt the difficulty of verifying the traveller’s course depends very much upon our 
“ imperrect actiuaintiince with the countries, is rendered probable by the comparative facility of verification 
when we hmm where we are.” The following does not show it The traveller arrives at “ Hu-pv-an^ the 
“ capital Fo-lt-shi~lang-7iay^ whicli i.s recognized as “ Hupian, to tlie north of Kabul, at the foot of the 
Hindu Kosli, first iniKhj known to us by Mr. Masson, and which has borne a similar appellation for 2,000 
“ years, being the Ak^rnndria Opiana of Stephanus of Byzantium, and one of Alexander’s military colonies. 
“ The country, M. St. Martin thinks^ may be recognized in Varda-sthana^ the place or region of the Vardahs^ 
“ one of the principal Afghan tribes^ a name that may also be recognized in the classical Artospana, or more 
correctly Arto, or Varta-sthana.” ‘ 

With regard to the above 1 may mention, that Wardag — for the Wardags arc meant — was not horn^ norhi» 
father either, at this period ; and the Wardags did not take up their quarters in this part, which is raereijir 
known as the District of the Wardag.s alter them, until some eight centuries after the time of this Hiouen" 
Thsaiig. As Hupian is upwards of forty miles north of Kabul and the Waydog district only commences somt 
forty niilh southwest of Kabul, it only shows on what foundations ^uch theories arc built up. 

X Mr. Ikllcw, in his lust book, makes “ Tajiks ” of them. MacGregor, under the head of Warfjdtflj ftays, 
“They are neither Ghilzaes nor Duninis, but arc nearest in descent to the latter. They call themselves 
“ Pathans, but are of a ditleront origin from the Afghans. They are some times colled Sh^khs.” Thsii* origin^ 
however, is well known to those conversant with the Afgh&ns or Pus’htdns and their descent. 

§ In some accounts Dauaey is written Datacy, with short ** af and with “ the cppyisti hfM <atra poihti; 

having lurnod “ n ** into “ if but Danaey is an Afgb&n name. f , 
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tho Ghwariah Kliel and their confederates in tlie great battle at Shaikh Tapur, near 
Pes’hdwar.* The Gadsl Khol, or Gadd-i Khol, as they are also ealhul, on account of 
family quai'rols, retjjrcd into Hindustan, Avhero their dcsccndauls arc; to bo found. 
Tho Mahydrs contain four khels or sections, hut tin; other descendants of Wardag do 
not appear to have tlirown out many branches. Those dwelling in the helak named after 
them, previ )usly noticed, are said to number about 10,000 familic's. The most 
numci’ous among them aui the Mir Khel, and, after tliem, tin? Nuvi Khol and 
Mahydrs arc strongest in point of numbers. The cliieftain-ship conliuuos in the 
Nuri Khel, whose progenitor, Nur, was Wardag’s eldest sou. 

Thci’o are a number of Wardags dwelling in the Chachchh llazarah territory, now 
forming pai’t of the lldwal Pindi district of the L’anj-db, esjjecially al. and around 
Hazrao and Nitopd or Nitopah, which places havi; been noticed in Section Second of 
this work, page 31 , which see. 

Wardag, their progenitor, and his brother llonaey, as Avell as the other sons of tho 
Saj^id, Muhammad-i-Gisu-Dardz, by his Sherdni and Kdkar wiv(!S, namely Ush- 
tai'drnaey, Bakht-ydr, and Maslnvarna<!y respectively, are accounted Sayyid-zt'ulahs on 
their lather’s side, but their motliers Ixnug Afghans, and they and their d(;scendants 
having continued to intermarry among tlieir Afghan kinsnum, they are accounted 
Afghans likewise.t The Sayyid descent of the Wardags, like the IJsh-'tavarnis, Bakht- 
yaris, and Mashwdriiis, causes tluim to be looked up to by others, just as .-u'e the Sayyids 
of Piishang among the Tarius, of whom more hereafter. 

The Wardags are said to be on good terms with their neighbours, and to have no 
feuds among themselves; and they are accounted quiet and inolTensive, and well be- 
haved. This is, doubtless, true to some extent, but i fear they are much like other Af- 
ghtins and Asiatics generally, when o[)portunily occurs. Captain AV. B . Woodburii, and 
his detachment, were treacherously cut off on tlie 3rd November, 1S41, and massacred 
to a man, in a walled village close to Sayyid-iihad, which place, when ATajor-General 
Sir W. Nott, O.C.B., led his gallant force to Kabul, lie caused to be utteidy destroyed. 
Colonel Herring, commanding the 37th N. I., was also treacherously murdertMrone 
evening in Septemhei’, 1.839, when, Avith three of bis oflicers, he was laking an evening 
walk near another of their villages, named Haidar Khel, mentioned a little farther 
on. Some of thcKIiAvadzak branch of the Salih Khel, Sulinian Khel, Ghalzis had tho 
credit of it, Avho arc styled the “ Kanjuk gang” })y Outram, who was sent against 
them. It is usual in such cases, however, to give the credit of such acts to tho 
people dwelling farthest off. I’lius, during the advance of the army of tho Indus 
through the Bolau Pass in 1839, the “ Khakads" and “ Kowk(?rn,” as the Kakars 
arc styled by some of the writers of that period, had much of the credit for robberies 
and murders committed 1)y others dAvelling much nearer the line of route, and not 
Afghans only, but Baliiclffs as aa^cII. 

The people arc sedentary, and folloAv agriculturis but a few of them fe(id Hocks and 
herds. They are of robust build and full stature, but, in tludr dress, they are 
slovenly, and instead of a turban, generally wear the Kabuli skull cap. Tludr district 
is verdant and fertile. The khaHf or autumnal harvest is not great, but the ralji or 
spring harvest is plentiful, and consists of good crops of Avheat and barley. Their 
villages, like those of the Tdjziks of tho neighbouring tracts, each contain about fifty 
families, whose dwellings are constructed of stones and stiff clay. They are connected 
all round by walls, which conceal tho houses, and which generally are flanked Avith 
towers, and a single gateway gives admittance to the place. 


'I now return to tho author’s description of tho route. 

“ Setting out from Sayyid-iibdd, you continue to Avend your way up tho dara’h of 
the Sh’niz, in the direction of about south-south- west. It is pleasant and well 
cultivated, and varies from one to two kuroh in breadth in its Avidest parts. Villages 
show themselves here and there as you go along, at Some short distance on either 
^ide; a^d are generally shaded by trees, which also grow on tho banks of tho river. 


• Sec page 364, and note t- " * , 

f When an Afghan woman mamas ad inferior, her desceudanls ore called after their mother, os in tho case 
^ the Gi^jr&iiis, who are called after their mother, she having boon mamed to a servant of her father. Tho 
sStte ocimlh when a woman is married to a foreigner, and her descendants are considei-cd Afgh&ns, because 
they ever a^r intermarry with Afghans, as in the case of Bibi Mato, who married tlie Shansabdni Tdjzik 
youth, the soil of a lM»tlmr; of a eh^ Ghtir, which youth boro tho name of Shih l.Iusain, but, the' 

.tiesihendBnts of her sons by hiin are not (flBled" Afghan Ghoride^’’ nor Sbdh I^usainis, but, collectively, 
the Gitaltl and Lodi Afghans, Sind their various ramifications. 
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You follow the course of the river at a little distance from its left bank, for the 
distance of a kuroh or little more, crossing by the way another stream issuing from 
the small dara’h of Unkai, immediately adjoining Sayyid-dbdd on the west, the road 
being somewhat rough and stony. The road then leads across the Sh’nii, and under 
the skirts of the hills on the cast side of tho dara’h. From thence the road runs in 
the direction of south, and you leave the river of Sh’niz a kimoh and more on the 
right hand, for all the available land near the river is under cultivation. This part of 
the route is intersected by two or three water-courses from tho hills, along tho skirts 
of which the road leads, and a very lofty mountain range shows itself on the west oi 
opposite side, at some distance. At tho termination of about the fourth kuroh from 
the last halting place, tho dara’h of the Sh’niz begins to narrow considerably, and 
the cultivation to decrease. After having proceeded for another two kuroh or there- 
abouts, gradually ascending as before, you x*each, on the left hand side of tho way, the 
large village of Haidar-Khcl, that is to say, the village inhabited by tho Haidar- Khel, 
ju.st six. kuroh from Snyyid-dbdd, and contained in the belak of Wardag. Like most 
of Iho villages of Ibis part, it is enclosed with Avails, in the manner previously 
described. It is surrounded Avith cultivation, and otlier vilhages are to be seen 
in the distance. About a kuroh distant from this place, on the other side of tho 
Sli’niz riA'or, is the village of Laram, Avhich is so called after one of the sub-divisions 
of tin; Wardag tribe. 

“ ^J’hc next stage of just seven kuroh in a direction nearly south-west, takes you 
to Ilaft Asiyfl, or ‘The Seven Water-Mills,’ the dara’h of the Sh’niz still rising 
gradually as you proceed. It is much more open here than farther north, and con- 
tinues so for groat j)art of the way. ’(’he road leads rather nearer the river’s bank 
than in tho last stage, but you still continue to skirt tho foot of the low, bleak looking, 
and red coloAircd hills on the left, some of the outer Avaves of the Koh-i-Surkh or Sor 
Ghav. llathev less than a kuroh alter leaving tho Haidar Khel village, you pass, on 
the hill side, on the left hand near tho road, the Availed village of Takiyah, wliich, as its 
name indicatx'S, is tho Imrial place of some holy man. Some travellers, who make 
rather longer stages than av(5 here giA^en, halt luwc instead of at Haidar Khel. This 
place is also called Kalaoy*-i-Takiyah ; and this halting-place is considered tho third 
stage for a horseman between Kabul and Ghnznin. On the opposite or AA^est side of the 
flara’h the lofty mountain range, previously mentioned, noAV appears in front, towards 
the right linnd as yoii move oriAA^ards, and seems to bar any advance in that direction. 
At about the cjid of the second kuroh you reacdi and cross the bed of the mountain 
stream, Avhich comes from the east-south-cast, from the Siigawand Ghils’haey, and 
by IblloAving its course the crest of that pas.s can he reached. At the termination of 
about four kuroh and a half, the road approaching nearer to the hank of the Sh’niz 
river than before, you reach, and have to cross, another river bed, also a feeder of the 
first-mentioned river, hut dry for great part of the year, Avhich likeAvise comes from 
(ho moinitaiii range on tho left hand, from tho direction of the SugaAvand Ghas’haey. 
Just at this point tho route from Kabul and tho Kurma’h Hax’a’h and Bangaa’h and 
Banmi, tlunugh tlu; dara’li of Lohgar by the Sugawand Ghas’haoy to Ghaznin, unites 
Avith tlie route noAV being explained. On the opposite side of the Sh’niz river is the 
village of the Sultan Khel ; and for the whole distance between this and the Haidar 
Khel village, the country is Avell cultivated, there arc plenty of trees, and there arc 
scA'cral fine villages on cither side.” 

This is a point of great strategical importance ; for, as the author of these surveys 
remarks, the great route by the Sugawand Pass unites with the one he is describing. 
The road to this pass leads up the dara’h or valley out of which this river issues, and 
which rises not far from tho crest of the pass, and near Avhich arc the ruins of a great 
fortress known as the Kala’-i-Sugdwand and Kala’-i-Jam8hed.t This was tho route, 
and tho most direct one, between Ghaznlu and Edbul by Hi^drak, and Ghaznin and 
the Karmdn, and other dara’hs, described at pages 82-84. This latter route is that 
c which was almost invariably followed by the Turk Sultdns of Ghaznin of the family 
of Sabuk-Tigin ; by the Shansabdni Tajzik Ghdri Sultdn of Ghaznin, who establishea 
the Muhammadan power in India; and by others, officers and feudatories of the 


* Thi» rus'liU) word signifying a Tillage or hamlet, as in scores of other instances, has been misUkken for the 
’Araik- word ia/o’, a fort, which word is of common use in the language, and thus mere hwiueitMof a few 
bouses have been turned into Jarln through not understanding the difference between the iVfo words. 

Mns-^on passed this place on his way to KdbuL Ho says: “ Halted at few people or > 

“ houses, but a common halting-spot for iftfilas.” r 

f S!i?e pages 72 and 679. ’■:t 
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Chingizlah* dynasty, in their invasions of the country beyond the Indus, which route 
led down the Kurma’h Dara’h to Bannii and tho Indus, and to Tas’liaur by Kohdf 
and the Sandah-Bastah Pass.'}* Tliis village of tho Sultan Khol is but three ordinary 
marches frotA HisilVak in the general dii’oction of iiortli-cast, consequently, Kdbul 
could easily be reached from Gbazuin, by this route, in four comparatively easy 
marches, and vice versa. It is a very great pity that this route, from Bara'kkai-i- 
Boghan to Siilt/m Khcl, was not surveyed during the late campaign, Imt, perhaps, no 
opportunity oHered for so doing. 

It is seven ordinary marches between Ghaznin and Kabul by the Tanyaeif of tho 
Wardags, and, therefore, there; would be a saving of tivo, or even three inarches, 
especially to a lightly equipped force, by this route over the Sugtlwand Pass. 

The distance between Ksibul and Ghaznin by this route is much tho same as that 
by the Slulh-IMh now under description, but it would probably Iw; a little more 
difficult for part of the way. As Bilbar Badshslh says he has ridden from Ghaznin to 
Kdbvil easily in one day, there is no reason wdiy well mounted horsemen should not 
be able to do the same by the SugtUvand Pass, in case of emergency. 

As to the saving of distance, and other advantages by this route, in coming io and 
fro by the Kurma’h Dara’h from Ghaznin to tho Panj-i'ib, there can be no doubt 
whatever, ’riio Ghazniwi Sultans, and their Shansabani Tajzik successor, did not 
choose this route in preference to others ivithout good and sufficient reason avi; may 
rest assured. There uvis, however, one reason then •which does not hold good at 
present, and that is, that, in their days, they had no Afghan territory to pass through ; 
for they tlum skirted tho Afghanistan some distance; to the north, and tho river of 
the Dara’h of Kurma’h also interv<!u<;d between this route and tho Afghdnistsln. 

To proceed, how^cver, with the account of the route. 

“ You <!Outinu(! oii'U'ards from the point wh(;rc the road from the Sugaw'and Ghas’haey 
unites ivitli this one opposite the Sultan Khcl village, for about two kuroh more, and 
in the same direrdion as before;, and near tb<; banks of Sh’niz river. The tract of 
country travei’sed is well cultivated, oven tlu; sides of tho hills, which the industrious 
inhabitants contrive to irrigate by means of terraces, but, as you draiv near the end 
of this stage, some diminution is observable, a)id the dara’li begins somewhat to 
contract. You pass several villages by the Avay, some near by, and some at a divStanco 
off the road. At the termination of tho sijventli kuroh you reach Ilaft Asiyd, or 
* The Seven Water-Mills,’ a cluster of villages belonging to tho Wardag Karlanii 
Afghdns, and walled after the fashion previously d<;seribed, 'liioy contained seven 
water-mills, hence the name of the place. 

“ On the other side of the range on the <;ast is the Dara’h of Khar-war, which it 
bounds on that side, and the Khar-wiir Ghas’haoy, described in a preceding route, 
which also leads from Kiibul by llis.irak and Charkh to Ghaznin. The pass lies about 
eight kuroh and a half distant from Haft Asiya in tlu; direction of cast, inclining 
south-east.” 

From Haft Asiya Ghaznin can be readied without following tho main route now 
being described, by keeping more tow'ards the south, and close to tlu; range just referred 
to as separating the Dara’h of tho Sh’niz from Khar- war, and leaving Shaj-Gsio or 
Shush-Gao and the Slier Dalian Pass about two kuroh, or thereabouts, on tlie right. 
•You proceed through one of the lateral valleys of the range in (jucstion, pass over it, 
and enter another dara’h running towards the south-south-west, following the course of 
a mountain stream, dry, or nearly so, for great part of the year, which unites with 
the river of Ghaznin east of that place. The distance is very little more than by the 
main route by tho Sher Dalian, and is said to be easier, and I believe it is not im- 
practicable for laden animals or light guns. By this road the pass in question could 
be turned either from above, from the Kdbul side, or from Ghaznin. To return to the 
maiu route again. 

“ Setting out from Haft Asiyd, and following the same direction as heretofore, with 
the Sh’niz river, now a mere mountain torrent, about half a kuroh on tho right hand, 
you proceed upwards, by a gradual ascent, for a distance of just five kuroh, { and 
reach the htdting place of Slmj-Gdo,§ Shush Gdo, or Sh’niz Gdo, as it is also called. 

. " • ' ■■I ■■■■ I . ■ ■ ■ — . „ ■■■— ■ , , 

* In all probability it was likewise the roato taken by the Chingiz Kbdn himself, and his mighty host, when 
Iha set out from Ghaznin in pursuit of Suli&n Jalil-ud-mn, Mungbomi, the KhwArazm Sbih. 

i <Ss^pag« 422. 

In the Seepad Boute, at page 74, the distance is said to bo three kuroh, but it depends on the distance from 
• ' Bint piliiee which one takes in coming &om; tho So^Wand Pass, before turning off. 

. i Ahdd-F^rjrBaihshi, who was conteniPoraiy with. Sultdn Jdahmdd and his sons, and knew the place, also 
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The road is rather stony in some places, and sandy in others, but, otherwise, it is 
tolerably even. The country traversed continues to be well cultivated, opens out 
considerably on the left hand for part of the way, and contracts again, and so con- 
tinues up to nearly the end of the stage, when it again opens out a little. You naeet 
with some deep river beds by the way, the channels of mountain streams from the 
Khar-wdr side running towards the Sh’niz, whose source the road now approaches. 
About the end of the second kuroh you reach a cluster of walled villages of the usual 
description, situated between the road and the river side. These are known as Lorah 
and Lor Xand, which are Tajzik words, signifying land furrowed by ravines or water- 
courses carised by floods. These villages are inhabited chiefly by Hazarab people, 
and some by Afghans, who are beginning to spread in this direction ; and here the 
belak, or district of the Wavdags, terminates on the side of Ghaznin.* 

“ Near these villages the valley, as before mentioned, opens out a little more as 
you approach nearer the lofty range on the west side, and which the Shcr Bahan 
Kotal crosses. 'J’his range, like that on the other side, is bare ; and as you proceed the 
ascent becomes apparent. Passing by the Avay some villages under the mountains at 
a distance oif the road, you reach Shaj-Gao, or Shush-Gao, also called Sh’niz Gtio, 
which is the name of a nan’ow dara’h or gorge, for the mountain ranges now begin to 
approach each other. In this narrow dara’h or gorge, at its entrance, arc some Availed 
villages of the usual description, surrounded with gardens and orchards and other 
cultivation, which are known by the above names. Shush G4o signifies, in the 
Tajzik language, a Avhitisli-rcd coav or bullock ; and as this narroAV dara’h is also knoAvn 
as Sh’niz Gao and Shaj-Giio, all three words, shush, sh’niz, and shftj, appear to be of 
one and the same signification, but the derivation of the last word is unknoAvn to the 
writer. Another version of the origin of this name, which was said to bo correctly 
Shash-Gao, was mentioned to him by bis companions, to the effect, that, in ancient 
times, a kdjila’h of Musalman traders and travellers Avero lioro met by six natives of 
Hind, coming from the opposite direction; andAvhonthe former, according to the 
usual custom, saluted them with the ‘ Salam ’Alik,’ the churls made no response, 
and uttered not a word. The kdjilah people, on this account, called them ‘ shash gdo,’ 
or six bullocks, and, that the circumstance might not be forgotten, they named this 
place ‘the place of the six bullocks.’ This statement, hoAvevor, is scarcely oredible.t 
“ Leaving the halting place in the narrow dara’h of the Shaj-Guo, Shusli-Gdo, or 
Sh’niz Gdo, you proceed for the distance of about a kuroh in the same direction as 
before, nearly south-west, crossing a Avatcjr-coursc by the Avay, after Avhicli the road 
runs nearly south, and b(>gins to skirt the lofty mountain range on the right hand or 
west. The Sh’niz river ris(;s about half a kui*oli farther on the right hand, for you 
are now near its source. At the commonccmcnt of the third kuroh from the Shaj-Gdo, 
Shush Gdo, or Sh’niz Gdo halting j)lace you reach the commencement of the tangaey 
leading to the kotal. The road up to this point is good, but it soon begins to narrow 
considerably, and the ground to rise towards the crest. Another kuroh and a half 
over a rough and stony road brings you to the crest of the kotal, Avhere stands 
another of those ancient chaukts or watch toAV(5rs,j; and this kotal is known as the 
Bahan-i-Sher or Shcr Bahan — the Lion’s Jaws, or Lion’s Mouth. § 


* At present, the Ilazdrah people are in the minority ; for tho Ghalzis have, since these surveys wet^ made, 
encroached greatly upon the districts pr(?viously held by the former, and forced them out of many parts neai* 
this main route from Kabul to Ghaznin, ami also from parts farther to the southwards towards Kaldt, which 
was once held by the Harluk ming or hazdrah. Some of the Hazdi'ah people, however, still continue to dwell 
near the line of this route, ns will be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Ghalzis nre still spreading westwards, and some are to be found grazing their docks and cattle in the 
dara’h of the Ilari Kud, or River f)f Hinit. 

t In the Tajzik language, besides bullock, the word gdo means “ a ccrtiaiii (piantity of land containing three 
kurohs either in length or circumference/’ Shush also means “ the lungs,” and anything of ii whitish red 
colour. These meanings may have some reference to the name of this locality. , 

Baihaki writes the name of this place Shaj-Oao. Shaj signifies, in the Tajzik language, a tract of lan^ or 
ground of a white colour, very hard, producing very little grass, and in which corn will not grow, and this, 
no doubt, is the correct significutioa of the words. Vigne states that the long narrow ridge of mountain which 
runs down (oGliaznin is of ** generally rounded by the soil that covers it, and in mon^ plao^ 
through by the protruding rock,” hence, probably, the or white coloured land at the place in quep|ii^ 

"I Mistaken for a ^o/>, as some say there arc topes in ibis p^rt. There maybe /qpa, but these .watcli 
towers arc liable, at a distance, to be mistaken for them. 

^ In an article in the hst number of the ** Asiatic Qimrterly Beview,’’ l^ieuteuaot-Colonol T. N, Holdich, 
points out that inaceunUe or insulficieiit topographical descripitonSjfkXi^ the nns’^sp^iinj^ or mis- 
application c>/ names^ have cost England millions,” and strongly insists on the ubsoluto. necessity, statesmeit-; 

as well as for military officers, of geographical knowledge. ; v ^ . 

The Sher-i-Dana Pass^* ns it appears in our best and latest luUps, is a cose in 
or Persian, and such a name is simply an impossible one in that language, % 
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“ By this rugged, stony, tangaey or defilo and X;ofal you pass over the oxti’emity of the 
hare, lofty range which seemed to har tiie way a few stages hack. After running for a 
considerable distance from the north-east towards the south-west it makes a sudden 
bend towards^ the sduth-oast, hut soon after makes a still more sudden hend towards 
the south-south-west again, and runs down direct towards Qhaznin, hut decreases 
considerably in altitude, and only terminates close to the fortress of Ghaznin which it 
overlooks.* At the extremity or turning point whore this last sudden hend takes 
place, the tangaey occurs, and the kotal leads over the skirt of it. 'riiis particular 
range extends from near Shaikh-dhdd, runs nearly parallel to the Sh’niz river, hounds 
that dara’li on the west side, and sepamtos it from the Bara’li of the Klnit and the 
smaller dara’hs opening into it. It is one of the cross ridges, so to say, of the great 
range which extends from the tiirning j)oint at tlui Slier Bahan Kotal towards the 
west-north-west, and separates the afore-mentioned Bara’h of the Khut and its 
subordinate darahs from that in which the Arghand Ah, which rises on the southern 
face or slope of this same range, flows, as far as the Nawar Kotal, where it unites 
with the gi’cat range called the Gul Koh or Ked llange, hounding tlie Dara’h of the 
Ilirmand or llilmand on the east, and separating the upper portion thereof from the 
previously mentioned Bara’h of the Khiit lying south-east of it.” 

This last-named range rises up immediately in front of you when you cross the 
river of Kabul from the Nirkh Maiddn,t runs nearly westwards from thence for 
some distance, and separates the Nirkh Maiddii from the Khut Dara’h. It then 
bends south-west, and runs down as far as the Nsiwar Kotal where the cross ridge 
from the Slier Dalian, or Dahan-i-Sher Kotal unites Avith it. I’hcrc it bends towards 
the west-south-west, or nearly so, then south-ivest again, and runs doivn in that 
•direction as far as the Dirawat district of the Kandaln'ir province, and separates it 
from the Dai*a’h of the Hirmand. 

After this brief description of the more general features of these mountain ranges, 
I return again to the description of the route. 

“Having reached the crest of the Dahan-i-Sher, or Sher Dalian, or Lion’s .Taws 
Kotal, the elevation being much greater on the northern end than tlie southern, the 
descent southwards towards Ghaznin is considorahle, and much more sudden. After 
descending in the same direction as before, nearly in the direction of south, for a 
distance of less than a kuroh and a half, the road, which is rough and stony as before, 
leads down through a narrow deftle between low rocky ridges of the mountain range, 
which, in some places, may he from three hundred to three hundred and fifty gas 
apart, hut which, in others, are not more than about fifty guz.X Having cleared the 
defile, and entered a small dara’h opening out into the larger one of Ghaznin itself, 
and which small dara’h is about a kuroh in breadth, you proceed a short distance 
farther and reach Hindu Cliina’h, or ‘ The Hindu’s Spring,* distant five kuroh from 
the halting place in Shaj-Giio, Shush Gao, or Sh’niz Gao. This is a small stream, an 
, affluent of the river of Ghazuin, which rises in the kola/, and unites with others lower 
down. The dara’h which you now traverse opens out considerably towards the left 


♦ At the storming of Ghaziun, in 1839, it was behind this very tcnniimting hill that our 
placed. 


guns were 


t Tho mountain range in question has nothing whatever to do with any “ Paghrncin range^^* for that, so 
called, but not a general name known to the inhabitants, is soverod from tlii.s oiio by the dara’h in which iho 
river of KAbul flows. Still less Ims it to do with the “ Sulimnn. mountains betwe<*n Logar and Ghazni ami 
there is no range known as the ‘‘ Shtir Dahan range,” nor any ])nss called the Sargdivan Kotal^ but there is 
the Sugdwand Pass, and that likewise does not cross the “ Sulinian ” range. tScc MacGregor’s “ Central Asia,” 
Part II., p. 643. 

j This Dahan-i-Shcr Kotal, or Lion’s Jaws Pass, is a very defensive position ; and, in ancient times, was 
fortified. The remains of Chaukis or Guard Towers, are still to he seen — or were a few years ago — at either 
extremity of the pass, and tho remains of others on the heights around. It is, as above mentioned, blocked 
with snow in the winter months, like other passes near by leading into Ghiir, and are then impassable. This 
the chief of Ghnr, the Shansabdni Tijzik, Saif-iuLDin, Si'iri, foiiiKl, when the Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, 
Bahrdm Shdh, the Gliazniwf, whom he had driven from Ghaznin, suddenly returned thither from Karmdu 
in fhe depth of tvinter tfiid sorprised him, as related farther on. See also my ** Translation of the Xahakdt- 
i-NdsH'* W 348, note^^^^ 

Shaj-OAp, of Shush GAo, or Sh’niz G do, however, can bo reache<l from Ghaznm, and me when the 
Bahao-i-Sher Kotal is impracticably, by skiiting the hills on the right hand \yh!cb bound the &har-wdr Dara’b 
. <m the west, and separates it from the Para’h of the Sh’niz, and leaving, the above Ae<a/ about two kuroh oh 
tW I^t h^d. This 1 believe is practicable for laden animals and light guns. 

occupied in force, it could also bo turned from the side of K&bnLby the route described in 
^ or tlirongh Lobgar, by the War^g Tmgaegy or by Qardiaiz tbrongh Zurmat, or by the Kl^-wdr 

^ ^ AlhtemaAi VO route immediately ^ of ik| |(h by the Sugdwand Pass. It could also be turned from 

p^hapsl say no moreon least^for 
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hand as 70a descend, and you skirt, near by on the right hand, the ridge of the great 
range, just before noticed, which runs down towards Ghasnin, and lessens in altitude 
as it nears it. The district of Shil-gar now lies in front of you, and the fortress of 
Ghaznin also, towards the right hand. This &otal is blocked wifh sno^ir in the winter 
months, and is then impassable. 

From Hindi! China’h you continue onwards in the direction of south-west, 
inclining south, and after proceeding for the distance of another four kuroh, reach 
Ghaznin, passing by the way, about one kuroh and a half before reaching tlie fortress, 
the Rau?a*h* or Mausoleum and Shrine of the renowned Turk Sultdn, Mahradd-i- 
Sabuk-Tigin, situated on the right-hand side of the road at the skirt of the mountain 
range, in what used to be called the Bdgh-i-Firdzab. 

“ The Eauza’h consists of a plain, but high domed building ; and east of it is a 
great kdrez, the beautifully clear water of which supplies the wants of the attendants 
at the tomb, and other people dwelling around, and is also used for the garden 
surrounding the Rauza’h. The making of this kdres is ascribed to the wife of the 
Sultdn. There are many other gardens near it.” 

There is a tradition, and, no doubt, there is truth in it, that, after the tomb of 
Mahmdd, and those of his son, and grandson, had escaped the vengeance of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Husain, the Shansabdni Tdjzik, related at page the guardians of the ^ 
tomb of the former, finding that the infidel Miighals destroyed everything that came 
in their way, especially anything venerated by the Turks Avhom they hated, on the 
aiiproach of the Chingiz Khan from Tukbdristdn in pursuit of Sultdn Jaldl-ud-I)in, 
the Khwdrazm Shah, who likewise was a Turk, concealed the whereabouts of 
Mahnidd’s tomb by causing it to be heaped over with earth and rubbish to let it 
appear as a ruin, and thus it continued safe from desecration. It was left in this 
state for many years — about a century — when it was considered safe from molestation 
through the conversion of the Mughals to the Muhammadan faith. This, however, 
did not save it from the act of sacrilege related at page committed through the 
race hatred existing on the part of the Mughals towards the Turks. 

It is pretty certain, that, before the tomb ivas concealed, a much more handsome and 
substantial structure surrounded it, for I find from Haihaki, that, when Sultdn Mas’dd 
maite his cnitry into Ghaznin, and ascended the throne of his father, in Jamddi-ul-Akliir, 
422 H. (June, 1031 A.I).), when triumphal arches were erected for a great distance along 
his route, and men, women, and children, came out in such vast crowds to meet him, 
that there was danger of being crushed, he, that same day, proceeded to the buat~zdr or 
garden suburbs, to the Bagh-i-Firdzi or Firdzi Garden, to pay his devotions at his 
mther’s tomb. He at that time gave orders to present 20,000 dirams to the custodians. 


♦ Accowling to the historian, Baihaki, Sultan Mahraiid was buried in tlio Bagh-i-Firtizah. on the 22nd of 
Rabi*-ul-Akhir, 421 11. (April, 1030 A.I).), 

Masson calls it “ the village of Uozah,” and docs not appear to have been aware that Kauza’h signifies a 
maueolouin as well as a garden, because lie says “ the village of Kozah contiguous to which is the sepulchre 
and shrine of the mighty Mdhindd,” etc. This is a great error ; for whatever there is of a village at present^ 
has sprung up nronud the liau/a’h, which, when Ghaznin was in its glory, was contained within the snbarbs of 
the city, and close to it. 

Babar Badshah, referring to the distinguished men of Hirat in his time, mentions the Mulla, ’Abd-ur-Ral^man, 
and says he was one of the great men of Glinznin, who died in the same year that Nasir Mirza died, and that 
the tomb of Sultdn MabmiVd-i-Ghdzi is in his, ’Abd-ur- Rahman’s, suburb, that is, that, at that lime, it was 
contained within the suburb then called after this Miilld. The Badshah adds, that, ^^oli account of its being 
•• the place of the Sultan’s sepulchre, they call it the Rauza’li. Tlio tombs of Sultdn Mas’dd, and Sultdn 
" Ibrahim, are also at Ghaznin.” 

In the low hills near and around the Rauza’h there are many tombs, and, probably, the tombs of the two 
other Sultdns, Mas’dd and Ibrahim, the son and grandson of Sultdn Mal>mdd-i-Ghdzi, or sonie tracb of them, 
may tliero be found. 

Bdyazid, the Byat, writing in the time of Bdbar Bddshdh’s son and successor, Hnmdydn Bddshdh, says, 
that Bairam Khan and his party (with whom he was), who were on their way to Kdbul from ^andahdr, soon 
after the latter Bddslidh’s return from. 1-ran, put up near the Kauza’h of Sultdn Mahmdd, “ whieV’ he says> 
^‘informer time.s was contained within the bounrlnrics of the city. Shaikh Shdhi, and the other Mujawira 
“[attendants] at the shrine, received them hospitably, and ministered to their wants. From thenc6ya|tor 
“ halting three days at Ghaznin, they proceeded to Sli’niz, and from thence to Maiddn,” ^ 

The tomb and shrine of Sultdn Mahmud is not so much venerated by the Afghans as 1^ the othcf 
bitants of the country and Mosaimdns generally. Bdbar Bddshdb, for. example, did not manimt mtich 
for it, but lio was a Mughal and Mahmud a Turk. In the Bamo*way, the Afghdns hated Tark^ but Mughola 
they detested. The desecration of the tomb in taking from it the supposed sandal wood Ga^ of^ Sto 
was no source of afiiiction to the Afghans, but a sore one to the Other Musalmdn pei^plo ; 
the former would have felt much concern even if tomb and all had been carried 
many broken idols Jay at the threshold of the buOding, among which orC said to h 
Jagar-sum, carried away from the great temple at Thdol-tor, tljgsO. m aa 

totidal wood Gates. The mte of the tomb ainco tlmt time, I am 
■ 'liiias of the Welle. . ' ’ 
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and commanded Danishmand, the architect and builder, and the commandant of the 
forces, Na^ir, son of Khalaf, to get a goodly number of Mwkpeople together, and lose 
no time in completing the erection of the llibdjt or structure which had been ordered 
to be raised„and to see that the endowments of the sepulchre were properlj' adjusted 
and arranged. His renowned father, he said, was mueh attached to this Firdzi 
Garden ; and ho considered himself bound to carry out his father's wishes as soon as 
possiljle. 

It is therefore probable that, before the tomb itself was concealed, some of this 
structure, or such portion as may have been left standing after the calamities the city 
had already sustained, was taken down the better to admit of the tomb being covered 
over. When, in after years, the earth and rubbish were cleared away, and the 
sepulchre was again exposed to view, the guardians thereof had not the means of 
erecting over.it more than the plain structure at present existing; for Ghazuin itself 
was but a heap of ruins, and its few inhabitants in a poverty-stricken condition. 
What the edifices of Gliazufii in its glory were, may be judged from what remain of 
them.* 

Whfii sicknes.s prevails, and (diolera, nt times, niakea ji^reat ravai^es, (ho people (look to the tomb, and bring 
their siek to l)e ciirod, or there, within, to them, the sacred precincts, to breathe their last. 

Alkinton, who visited tlie tomb, reiiiarkt'd : — Above the pointed archway, thrve lozenyc-shaped ornanieufs 
“ suspended from a cross beam. They ure painted red, with while lines, resembling bricks in a wall. Nobody 
“ could tell what they were intended for, but they are looked upon as mysterioii.s .symhi>l.s, and regarded with 
great veneralion. 1 fancy, Jiowever, that tin? solution is very easy. In an ohl copy of IVrsiau verses, they 
“ are called Svh Kiinffnr^ sernnyoon ‘ three Knngars turned U[>side down.* Ktinyar^ in JVrsi.'in, means 

“ ‘Imttlenient, psirapet wall,* and this mysterious device, in imitation of brickwork, seems to he no other than 
“ the rei>rescn(ation of a jxirtion of the serrated lozenge-shaped upper line of a batthnnent tnrne«l upside down, 
as an ornament to the building.*' 

Mohan Lai, who visited the tomb in 1833, when on his way to Krlhnl, says : — “ Towsirds the feet of the 
“ grave is a small h<‘le dug out in tin; ground, the eartli of wdiich the sick pe ople ea(, and recover from their 
“ di.sordcrs. On the areh of the door of the room (the tumh) were ilu'ce muddy fmiwhvs, hanging down in 
‘‘ singular shape ; their dunioility is considered a miracle by the jjeople.*’ Those are Aikinson’s * three* lozenge- 
shaped ornaments-,** but Mohan I ail also is unable to c.<plain what they inoant. 

lie also says that the people of Constantinople highly respect the man who Inis paM a vi.-iit to the tomb of 
Sultan Malmuid, the pronioter and champion of the iMuhammathin faith — they are i’niks (oo, like as the 
defunct was; but, at the same time, as a lest of bis veracity, ami lo prove that ho has hemi there, they ask 
him for what sign.s the city of Gliaznin is famous ; and when ho gives them a satisfaeloiy answer in certain 
Persian verses, he h treated with honour, and ctnisidertsl a triUldiil man. One of tlu'.se tost signs was — for 
the tomb has Hiiiee been desecrated — Atkinson's three lozenge-shaped ornaments,’* and Mohan lull’s “three 
muddy hunches.” The signs are: “ The shrine of that orthcKlox Sultan, in which three ol»jects in plaster, in 
‘‘ the shape of bundles of grapes, hang down ; the areb in the loof of the mandr from whiidi the sun can he 
“ seen on every .side ; the stone basin for water placed in (he .laml* Masjid ; and the Aib;lb*s Alasjid, which, 
“ although it has a crooked arch, yet points to the Kibhih (Makkah).*’ 

* * iSctf Kaye's “ War in Afghanistan,*’ Vol. III., page 3.T5. There never was any “Sultan Ahdool Rizak, 

grandson or great-grandson of Timour,” ruler over all the.se p uts, hut when Ibibar Badsbah left bis brother 
Nasir Mirzd ill charge of Kaud;ilmr at the tiino he beat sinrh a hasty retreat from thence lest lie .-honld be 
attacked by the Uzhaks, he left his uncle's son, ’Ahd-iir-Ba/.z;tk Mirza, son of Ulugh Beg, who was the great- 
great-grandson of Amir Timur, the Gurgan, in charge of Kalat, ’Al)d-iir-Razzak having submitted to him 
diortly after be (Baba r) bad acipiired posses.sion of Kabul from Muhammad Mukiin, the Argbiin, who had 
deprived ’Abd^ur-Ruzzak of it. 

When JKimdabar again fell into the possession of Shah Beg, Arghdn, and Nasir Mirza re tired to Kabul, 
*Abd-ur-Razzdk found Kalat untenable, and he abandoned it, an-l retired to Kabul also, which he reached just 
as Bdbar was about to leave it, and place the Indus between himsidf and the Ozb iks, and he very kindly made 
over Kdbul and Gliaznin, which he could not hold hira.self, to *Abd-ur-Razzak. When Babar soon ufler turned 
back again, on heuriiig of the defeat and death of Sliaibani Khun, the Uzhak Sultan, he resumed posses.sjon. 
'Abd-ur-Razzalj: was subsequently placed in charge of Ghazniii for a time, but, u conspinu-y having been got 
up against Babar in 1508 A.D., with the object of setting up *Abd-iir-Razzak, Babar put him to death. 
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10 

653 

61 

67 

56 

465 


545 

678 

661 

181 

661 

19 

678 


256 

252 


138 

199 

648 

666 

678 

63 

60 


0 . 

Canal, Ab-i-Maddghan, near Gdzar-gdh • • 09 

cut from the Kdbul river to this But«Kh4k 

lands - - - - 61 

- ■■ from Kuch Kit river to Kurma’h river • 88 

— from Ndrgal to the Tajzik’s lands, from 

the River Chitral - . • - 121 

from Kashkdr rivbr into Kdmdn * 110 

Canals from Sabz-abdd to J dldl-dbdd, from K&bul 

river - • - • 100 

in the Bdzdr of Ahmad Khdn district - 88 

in the Kdran dara’h • - • 106 

, Jasrd, the, cut from the Sind river - 881 

— — , KHstdri, the • • • SSI 

— — , Maddghan Nahr • • • . 00 

Mdn Kd, the, ffom the Sind ritei* ; . • 381 

, Nahr-i-ShdM, or Sbdb’s canal • 35, 242 

,ofBdlA.Bdgh - > . 97 

— , jjiran river, from the^ .fi# iirri^ion • 268 
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183 


Canals, W&Ia’h, the - • • « 

Casting of battery guns for D&ri-Shukoh’s ex- 
pedition - • - - -22 

Chaclmr V » * • * 

Chdkar Ritul, the mighty ... 661, 664 
Cbalghozah, forests of - . . 78 

Chamkaui, town of, shrine of a saint ut - 34, 35 
Ghamla’h and Buner territories, boundary be- 
tween ..... 266 
Cbarata*i, a gravelly substance ... 196 
— — , where found ... 235 
Chdri&kdr - - ... 679 

Charkh 677—679 

Chashiuah-i-Tarah .... 678 
- — - Kotal - - - . 684, 686 


Pass 


- 677 


Chastisement of the Bozddrs by a Pnnj&b force 
in 1857 . 

Chaudli-Wa'aii, chief town of the Hdliars 

, town belonging to the Slicraui Afghdns 

, town of, ruler of - - - 


9 

530 

328 

329 
674 
292 
683 


Chchnr - - - . . 

Chliachh-linzarah territory, account of - 
Chhar Asiyd - 
Chhdr-Bagh-i-Mas’ud, large village in Lamghdu 
district - - - - - 99 

Chhar Bagh-i-Safa, largo village of the Tajziks, 
produce iind irrigation in - - - 53 

Chlmi kala’ Fort, erected by Zain Khan 112, 125, 169 
Chhil-Taii hill - - . - 690 

Chlioti-i-Pd’in - - - - 654 

Chhuti 660 

Chhuti da Kot - * " 7 

Chief town of tho Maris reached by the Sdri 
Pass - - - - 1 9 

Chin-al) river - - - • 664 

Chinese in Kashghar territory - - 313 

Chingiz Klaun . . - . 156, 700 

, the Mughal - - • - 668 

Chitral, or Chitrar, capital of the country of 

KashkAr, route to, from Kabul . 172 — 174 
— — — , town of, account of - • - 174 

Cbitti, dwelling place of tho Tararn race • 76, 89 

Chul-i*Jalali, canals in, from the Sind river - 338 

, or the Thai, description of - - 338 

, reason of name . - - 33S 

, the origin of name - - - 424 


Gobi, unexplicable, in winter, in the valley of 
the Spin Gliar mountain range 
Commencement of Afghan territory 

DarA-Shukoh*B expedition against Can- 

dahar - - 

Conolly, Arthur, overland journey to India, and 
the Tarin tribe - - - 


72 

31 

22 


Country of KAhan and the Mari 

of the Yusufzi Afghans, account of 

i. ■ - - , Dara’h of Dir 


494 
- 18 
193—215 

- 193 

- 193 

of the Yusufzis, cultivation in the Lower 
SuwAt .... 212,213 

, Dara’h of BAshkAr - - 194 

— Dara’h of Buner • • 214, 216 


-, Panj-Korah dara’h 

v. I**'.. ia! 


, division of Suwat between the 

Yusufzis and Mandars • 209,210 

fruits, animals, reptiles, birds, 
and insects to be found in Sawjt 213, 214 


-, imports and exports of Suwtlt 
Pi% most northern town of, in 


Upper Snwit 

strongest men in Khizina'h, 


in 8uw4t 

territory of the Akosis branch. 


and the snb-division, the Sard branch 

tower of Shankar-ddr • 

& the west idle lICiA'irKjinb moun* 
* tains, dOscri^n at - * •' 

Oourt of Tinidt Shtii# Sadozi, Indian Goyarn* 
. : meat ae^ Ghham lIuluHiuDeidi^^te • 

0ttldTiktioa al<^ the Nai^pwhdr pr^^ « 


214 

200 

201 

207 

199 




Fim 

Cultivation in Lower SiiwAt - - 212, 2lS 

— in parallel of Mithaii-kot - - 17 

Customs observed in the payment of dues in the 

olden times by tho Kazis of AUngAr - 10& 
— — of the AfghAns in Suwat - - 210-^212 


D. 


Dahar Wa’hnn 674 

Dab, town of, close to where tho battle of 
Shaikh Tiipiir was fought - - - 177 

Da Biitano Ghiinda’i Hill, tho - - 180, 181 

Dadhar - - - • 656,659 

Dagh, chief village of the Liirnis tribe - - 9 

I)tthan-i-Slu*r ... - 698, 699 

, or Lion’s Jaws Pass - - 687 

Dakar, largo village, under sway of Rajah of 
Tahii’li Kot - - . - 284 

Da*irah-i-I)in-P«na*h, a great chapel, containing 
a shrine of a Mnhanimadau saint - - 338 

Dajul ------ 658 

, terminus of IManga canal - - 3 

328, 530 

- .328 
86, 87 

- ms 


at 


DAiiutn territory, the 

, the, clesf ri|>tion of - 

Damar, tribe and country, general account of 
Dnmrilah - - . - 

Dand, village of ■ 

Dangrak territory, Gupui*, town of, route to 

, the - * - - 

Dara’h, signification of, a - - 

Dara’hs, Agror, seat of government ot^ 

Aojza’i - - - 

Alingar, deseriptioji, boundaries, an- 
cient history of - lOl, 102, 145, 148 
^ ^ duos collected by Bdyazid, in 

102 
103 
102 
103 
189 


442 

229 

191 

7 

284 


ancient times 

nivenue of 


— , AH Sliang, di‘scri|)tion of 

— ^ j revenue of, and rates paid by - 
— , ’Aiia-Sar 
— , ’Ashril, in KAshkar territory, account 

of - - - - - 168 

— Babii Kara, in the BAJawr territory, 

account of - - - - 1 17 

, Baghaii - - - - 16 

— , Bajawr, accounts of, in - 116 — 118 

— , Balotar, iii Little Tibbat territory - 191 

- — , Barkue - - - - 8 

BAshkAr, - - - - 194 

— , Bhati - - - - - 8 

— , Hirawal, iron found in - - 165, 166 

— , , in tho territory of BAJawr, 

account of - - 118 

— , Budr-Ao, revenue and taxation - - 104 

— ^ ^ situation of - - - 103 

— , Buner . - - . 214, 216 

— , Bushkar, in Kashknr territory, account of 160 


ChAchar route given up by traders as 
unsafe - - 

stages by this route 

ChaghAn-SurAe, Babar-BAdshAh’s de 


16 

16 


scr/]ption of, in his ** TdzAk ” • - 108 

, description, inhabitants, early 
account of - - - 107, 108 

- 17 

816 



> ChAk . 

•, Chamla’h • • • - 

•, Chandawul, in the territory of Bajawr, 
account of .... 117 
ChhArrmang, in the *Bajawr territory, 
account of - - - • 116 

CbicbAlaey - - - - 874 

ChitrAl or Chiir^, in Blashkar terri- 
tory, account of - - • 167 



Dara’bs, Dalinah • - - • 11 

Da war, descriptiun, inhabitantS| irri- 
p^afton, genenil aoconut of - - 86,87 

, Ddngrak, in Kishkdr territoi'y, account 

of 161 

— , Dariisin - - - - 1 86 

— Darkut ... - 189, 301 

1 Dcw-Gnl, situation, inhabitants, rivers 

of . . - . 108, 132 

— , Dliararn-taur, account of - - 287 

,Dir - - . . 193 

— — , Dobandi, inhabited by Ghalzi Afghans - 70 

east of Kabul and others south of 

Nangrahar - - - 60 

— — , Fiijru, last within the Gdrcb&ni limits - 16 

— live, opening into the Dani’h of Ktinur, 

names of - - - 107 

, Gandamak, to the south of Nangrahar - 60 

— — , Gardaiz, bordered by spur of the Koh-i- 

Siyah range ... .|64 

— — , Gawrin - - - - 231 

Hisarak-i-Shahi, south of Nangrahdr - 50 

in Kiinristan, accounts of - - 132 — 136 

— , Iri-ab, separated from the Kurtna’h 

danih - - - - 45*1 

^ ^ situation, products, inhabitants 

of - - - - 81 

— , Isj.ringi - - - - - 17 

■, Jahazgi - - - - 16 

dal-Kot - - -191 

dUiari - • - - 15) 

, Kafir or Iiifiders - - » 70 

•*— — , Kdiia ‘ - - - - 14 

— , KajM, to the east of Kdbul, ac.<M>unt of - 50 

, Kajali-ah, ac(?ount of, cast of Kabul - 50, 51 

— — — , Kaj-Iiali or Kaj-ha - - - 97 

, Kaman, most populous part of - - 109 

— — , Kan jut - . - . ]j)() 

— — , Kurman, situation, inhabitants - 82 

— — , Zeran and Shaluzun, produce 

of silk in - - - - 81 

— , Kar va, seimratcd from the Kiiiiizi 

* I a ra il - - - - 454 

— , Kaslikiir and its, account of . 152 — 163 

, Kiialtcy - . . . 

Khan wall - - - - 8 

— , Kli}iH\irali - - - - 13 

, — , land and passes to the south of 1 1 

— ■ — , Khost - - - - 74 

j and Kurma’h, separation of 

the . - . - 456 

, Kiihoh-lnh, or The Two Kuliobs, in 

Kashkdr territory, account of - 160, 161 

, Ktihob-i-lldld . - - -187 

, Kumii , origin of name, canals in,dcHcrip- 

lion, revenue, rates, and inhabitants 
of . . ‘ - - 106, It ^7 

— , Kurah - - • - - 13 

— , Kunna'h, description, situation, pro- 
ducts, revenue of - - . 80 

— — , Khuslii, description of - - 69, 70 

, Kus’hto ... . 473 

— , Lainglidn, boundaries of • - 101 

^ j description of - • - 100 

— , Langar-kot - - - 216 

, Lashora’h, taken from the Dilazaks by 

the Yus iifzis and other tribes - 124 

, Las-f)tir . • - 229 

— , Liriah ... • - 8 

— , Lohgnr .... 676 

, Lut-Dili, in Kddrist&n, account of - 183 

— , Malidey - - - - 10 

^ — Mivddn, also cidled tldzi Khel - - 77 

— , , in the llajawr territory, ac- 

count of - - . -117 

— — — , Maiular country, in the ... 216 

— , Mandrawar, revenue and taxation of - 104 

, situation, inhabitants, descrip^ 

tion of - • . . lOS, 104 


Daralis, Manera*! - - . - 216 

, Manglawar ... 234 

, Manzil-i-6halzi, halting place of the 
Ghalzi tribes - - - 71 

— , Mastuch, in Edshk^* territory, account 

of . - - - - 161 

Mazdr, situation, inhabitants of 

108, 147, 166 

— , Mir Khandey, in Kdshkdr territory. 


account of - 

Mughal - - - . 

Muri Kiiho 

Nagaral ... 
Naghar, in Kdshkdr territory 
Nangnahar or Nangrahdr 
-, Nijr-Ah or Nijr-Ao, description 


- 168 

- 17 
> 186 
. 286 

157, 158 

- 50 
of 

102, 103 
. 104 

- 231 
iu> 

- 136 


^ ^ revenue of, and taxation - 104 

, Nihak, and village of - - - 231 

, Nur, account of the ancient in- 
habitants of - - - 136 

j ^ between S’hewa’h and Sardr 

101, 108, 147 

, Ndrizi ... . 264 

, Vaiwar, inhabitants, situation - * 81 

, Panj-korah, belonging to Yusiifzi tribe - 193 

, Pdrun, in Kafiristan, account of - - 134 

, Pich, west of Dani’h of Chaghdii Sarae 107 

, Hud, in the territory of Hdjawr, ac- 
count, of . - - - 116 

— , Sakhi Sarwar, change in the country to 

the south of - - - - 14 

, Sakra’h, irrigation of - - 77 

, Sangliur - - - -8 

— ^ ^ formation of, and defeat of 

the Khalilo in - • - 127 

— , Saur Kaimir, in the territory of 

Hdjaw r, account of - - - 116 

— , S'hadi Khcd - ... 360 

— , Sliagliut, tirst branch of, Ujur, account 

of - ^ . . 156 

— ^ j in Kashkar territory, account 

of - - - 158—160 

— , , Moiiii, second division of, ac- 
count of - . . 168, 169 

-- , , llghaitf, third division of, ac- 

coiifit of - - . . 159 

— , Shakur - - - - 878 

— , — , ol the Afridis - - 422 

— ^ ^ Bttlt found in • - - 379 

— , Shang - - . . 266 

— , Shanuzdn, or Shaluzdn, situation, in- 
habitants - - - 81 

, Sharana’h .... - 473 

~, Shcr, a good road - • 256> 257 

— , Shi-ga), inhabitants of - - 107 

— , Shori • - - - . 10 

— p., , or Gendrdsi • -17 

— , Suw'dd - - - - 194 

— , Sdri - - . - - - 19 

-—-I Tahdni, two miles from Ispringi dant’h 17 
— , Tangaey, ontranoe to the - - 440 

— Thok 16 

— ,To.e - - - - - 189 

— Ut-laey, in the territoryi ac- 
count of • ^ • - 117 

— ^ Wdld-Sd*d, inhabitants, situation, of • 103 

— ^ taxation of ... 104 

— , Wdmdn, in Kddristdn, account of - 184 
, Wdnat, in Edfiristdn, account of - 132, 133 

- — ^ — ^ in 24th route - • 132, 148 

— , Wdrha’h, parts of, held by the Ahmadzi . 

Wazii^ - - - - 492 

. — ^ ^ territory of the Dotdrnia 

wandah tribe » 5 t * 

— , Warshigum - i • 189 

— , Wider - ^ V • M 


., ^nsufzi country^ of 


193-^216 
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Page. 

Dara’hs, Zangi, 11 miles from Tah&ni dara*h - 17, 18 
1 Zer&n, east of Shanuzan, inhabited by 

81 
22 


Tdris 

D&rd-Shukoh's ej^peditiou, account of it, by 


Bashid-KhAn 
against Knridnhar, forces an<l armament 
provided i’or I lie same - - 22, 546 

, orders for passing the Sunghar 

Pass . - - 

arrival in front of Kandahar - 


Kaudah&r 

-, command given to Rustam Khdn 
commencement of troubles 


Nakhdd 

- , evacuation of Dogi 
failure of, and preparations 


for 


turning to India 

~ , fall of the fortress of Bust 

— — , first assault 

first breach and assault on Kandahai 
, garrison numbers of Kandahdr - 
— ■ ■■■ , march from the Sanghar Pass 
Chotiali 

, no shot for the guns - 

— , Persian outposts 

, retreat bi\ and all his forces 

, , danger IVom, all over 

, scarcity of water and forage 

Dar-band, ancient town inhabited 
'J'unawali tribe 


by 


signification of 


DAr-ul-Mulk, capital city of Kabul 
Darwesh village**, source of the Jasra canal 
Daryd Khrln attacks Kohat alone and 
defeateil . - - 

Dasht-i-lledari 
Da Swats Ghnnda i Hill, th<; 

Did di Kol - 
Da dd Khdn 
— — , career of 
— , death of - 


23, 

546 


24 

t of 


25 

- 

28 

. 

25 

k-i- 

. 

24 

- 

27 

re- 


27 


25 


25 

r - 

26 


24 

to 

- 

23 

- 

26 

- 

23 

- 

27 

- 

28 

- 

24 

the 

. 

289 

. 

291 

- 

61 

- 

3 

is 

. 

403 

- 

650 

- 

181 

- 

656 

- 

645 

. 

617 

- 

646 


Da war - • - - 86, 07 H, 688 

Ddwi tribe of Afghans - - - 650 

Death of Mirza Hindal, in Kamrdn’s attack on 
his brother at Jiryar - - - 55 

— of Shah *Abbds, Pei-siaii monarch - 22 

Dera’h, capture of - ■ - - 655 

Derah, chief town of the Biighti - - - 19 

— — , lsma*il Khan, of - - -1,5. 452 

— , city of, residence of Baldch 
chief of Htit tribe - 

destruction of, by the Indus 
— district, passes in, names of 
— — , people of the 
, meaning of term 

Dewth-i-Ghfai-Khdii, canal to the northward of, 
cut by Mirzd Khdn - 

trade of the Kihtr&ns with 

Dera’h-i-gul Shor Khdn, town of, seat of go 
vernment of Tuuumal territory 
Dera*h-Jdt, Baluch tribes of the 

- route from Kdbul, leading into, to 

. termination of, at Dhaki 

' 


> Upper, passes leading westwards from 
west of tlie, source of the Sdri river 


Dera’h of Path Khiu 
■ -. . I . . — of Qhasi Kh&n • 

ii.iiN— , description of 



* 


.1. I 












triide of, with Hinddstla 
^trade of, ^tb T&ite • 
y in^ with Iran i 


275 
1 

80 
341 
470 
3 
1 

1,657,660,662 
2 
3 
8 

678 
882 
2 


340 

5 

478 

505 

2 

3 

18 


stag^^ and lasd ib tba 
v'\d(^bt.tb«'^hiSar^wirPaiB '*»■. 


/685; 

■■''k 

:v--K 


Dhdkah valley, the - • - * 

Dhaki, termination of the Dera’h-jdt and com- 
mencement of Afghan territory 
Dhani Gahep district, belonging to the elat tribe 
Dhfiri Kot, situation of - - - 360, 

Dharuin-taur, account of - - - 

, Jzaiiun Afghdns, first entry into 

Dliodha’h, village of, Elphiustouo’s account of • 
Dih-i'Doshinah - . . 677, 678, 

Dihli empire, great disturbances in the, caused 
by Jasrath - - - - 

, observations on, from death of Aurang- 

Zcb-i-*Alam-gir to the invasion of 
Nddir Shdh, Afshar 


Malik Balilu*! made Sovereign of 


Dir, dwelling place of the chief of the Y usufzis 
of Panj-Korah 

Dirawat district of Kandahar - 
Diwal - - - - - - 667, 

captured 


— or Dihul 


Diwdri Sawan Mai, ruler of Multan province - 
Do’Ahah district given to the Yusnfzis and 
Mandar tribes - - - . - 

Do-dba'h village - - - 680, 

Do-bandi ferry, the - - - - 243, 

, old Ibrtresrt of, by a Gurgdniah Sultan 

river . - - - 

Dodci’h, attacked by the Khataks 
Dra^bhar, village of the Baluchis, not to be con- 
fused Avith the one of Nuharni 
Dri-sliak tribe of Baluchis 
Driisli, town of - 

Dnbb mountains, portion of the Koh-i-Siyah - 
Dihla’i Maris, one of the Baluch tribes - 649, 

Duhuktiri. village of 

Duke, Surgcon-Mrtjor 0. T., list of sub-districts 
in the district of Scwistari of the Tatta pro- 
vince of Hind, in Akbar*s time, 1581 - 

Du-mars, a branch of the Dawi tribe 
Dunya-pttr . - - - 

Dnpleix, M. - 

Durazu-Kot, residence of the Kihtr^n cliief 
Durin tangacy, or gorge 

, iilang of - - 

Durrdni Government, payment of a cess, l»y the 
Nutkiuiis - - - • 

monarchy, downfall of 

Dymisty of the Jahan-girian Sultans - 


341 

449 

361 

287 

288 
380 
684 

369 


214 

369 

193 

699 

668 

667 

675 

9 

123 

693 

244 

70 

677 

410 

3.34 

659 

173 

10 
653 
451 


555 

651 

660 

648 

12 

689 

689 

3 

I 

36 


E. 


Elphinstonc, account of the Koh-i-Siyah and 
Koh-i-Surkh ranges - - - 

^ Honourable Mountstuart, mission to 

the Akora’h Kliataks - ^ 

Encampment of the Royal armies, near Kabul - 
Encounter between Di^fid Khdn and the Sayyid’s 
troops - - - ' 

Evacuation of Bajawr by the Yusufzis - ^ - 
Expedition of the Shdh-i-J4han’B son against 
Kandulidr . . - - 

- ■— of Zain Khdn, the Kokal-Tdsh, into 
Bi^awr * • - - • / 


458 

438 

60 

646 

127 

21 

112 


- R ■ 

F$bri<M nwde io K&ihk&r territoiy » * 153 

Fi^>Hian*s aoeount of the routee iu BiUar 298, 299 
/ 8fl«i of goverameat of Bade k i h in 

tamtoif • . , ' . '■ *- *. ^ 188 

jrC- 
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Page. I 

Fai£-BAkhsh*s journey in Shaghut Darab, 
account of • - . • 169 

Fard-ghin - - - • • 6B0 

Farifltin, six provinces or territories of - * 100 

Farrukh-Siyar Bddshih - - - 646 

Fath-pdr - - - - 663 

Fawa’id-ush-Shari’at. The tomb of the author 
of the, Xkhtlnd, K&sim • - - 201 

Feeders of the Sdi’i river - - - - 19 

Ferry of Kdbul-gram - - - - - 191 

_ ofKhushhdlgarh - - - 442 

of Makhad • . - - 461 

— ofNildb . - . - 448 

ofResal . - - . 441 

Fidd’i Khan attempts to force the Kbaibar, but is 

defeated ... 44)7 

sets out for Kdbul, but has to return - 407 

takes Bazar route and roaches Nangabdr 407 

Fight between *Abd*ur-Rabman and the 
Bddshdh’s troops - - - - 678 

Firdzi college of Uclichh , . . 669 

Forces and armament for the Kandahdr expe- 
dition - - - - -22 

Ford of Bd.^dr - - - - 32 

Forests of chalghozah, near Mangal Khel, route 

from Kdbul to Segi - - 78 

of chnlghozah trees (Pinns gerardiana) 

at Kabr-i-Mulla - - - 71 

pine, in the Urgun territory - - 85 

— — - of various species, at foot of Nijr-Ab 

inoiin tains «... 142 

Fort, existence of, at ancient city of Bandras - 32 
— — — of Atak on the route from Lahore to 

Kabul - - - - 32 

of Chashon, north of Chauki-i-Kimah - 57 

, Gibar, ancient residence of the Sarddrs 

of Bnjawr - - - - 117 

, Tarhang, below the town of Pashut - 111 

Foits, Bar 'I arliang, the - - - 143 

, ( hhar Kaln’, erected by Zain Khdn 

112, 125, 169 

— ■ , Ghiirnng, of town of - - 335 

— , Gibar- Kot, luicient - - - 151 

, Ilisura’Ii - - - 143, 152, 172 

, fJalk, ca])fure of - - - 613 

— — , Knlioa, and ferry of - - - 443 

— , Kash-kol, the, on the Kdmdn frontier - 110 
Kutdr Kala*, belonging to the Sdfis - 147 

, Kot-kjwv» the - - - 143 

j Ivnz Tarharg, the - - - 143 

LaMhora’h, in the dara’h of Rud - 116 

— , , near Sliahr - - 1 14 

— — , NYiwa’Ii-gjf i, N.E. of Zardn - - 113 

— — , Paridn of, repaired by Humdyun 

Bddshah > - - -140 

— — , Palhan-Kot, of - - - 324 

Fortress of Bust, fall of, to Ddrd-Shukoh’s 

troops - - - - 25 

— of Kala’-i-Sugdwand or Snjdwand, in 

the route from Kdbul to Ghaznin - 72 
Frontier, new scientific - - - 72 

Fruits grown in Suwat - - - - 213 


G. 

Gadd Khel, the . . • • @95 

Gardaiz , - • - 677 — 679, 684, 686 

— , I)ara*h of . - • . 685 

Kotal - - . ; 678 

of Zurmat, route to, from Edbol • 688 

-*» - ■■■ river of . • . . 677 

town of - - • • 686 

Oardsizi, account of the ancient history of the 
Kdfiii ... . 184, 185 


Garbi of Ikhtiydr Khdn - 664, 673, 6^ 

Gdzar-gdh, gateway of Kdbul - * . • 68 

lake, to the west of Kdbul - - 67, 68 

Ghalzis, tribe of - « - c - - 669 

Gbalzi tribe, rebel against Bdrakzi rule - - 679 

Ghar-ang, town of, residence of Ghuldm Mu- 
hammad Khdn • - - - 885 

Gbdrd river, the boundary between Sind and the 
Multdn territory - - - - 67l 

Gharib Khdna’h Kotal, overthrow of Auranzeb’s 
Subah’ddr in the - - - - 40 

Ghaus-pdr - • - . - - 664 

— patan - - - . - 664 

tombs at - - - • 661 

Ghazi Khdn, family of, pension of - - - 2, 8 

Ghaznin - - - 677,678,699 

, account of, city of Tdjzik tribe - - 74 

captured by the Ghuzz Turks - - 666 

, early history of - - - 82, 83 

fortress - - - - 700 ‘ 

, important routes from - - - 85, 86 

, sacked by the Nuhdrnis - . - 688 

State, easlern boundary of - - 320 

, or Zdbulistdn, short account 

of - . - 318 

, route to - • - 678 

territory, boundary of, by the Koh-i- 

Siyab range - - . 460 

Ghor-ghas’hts Afglians - - - 652 

Ghuldm Muhammad Khdn - . . 4 

Bulueh of tlie Kuldnchi tribe, residence 

of - - . - 335 

, luler from Rainmuk to Tibbi - - 336 

Miiinuuinad, tlie Sayyid, account of the 

Powamhihs - - - 497 

— , account of the Tor or Siah Posh 

Kaliris - - - . 142 

— , account of tlio ancioiit city of Zdbul - 506 

, journey from Dera’h of Ismd'il Khdn to 

Kabul - - - . 504 

, supposed route followed by, from Dera’h 

of Isirid'il Khan to Kdbul . - 507 

Ghuldm 8 hdh, the Sayyid, ruler of Kot-i- 

Kadrau - - - - 341 

Ghuzz Turks, conquests by - - . 666 

, expclh»d from Ghaznin bySultduGhiyas- 

iid-Diu, Muhammad - • . 666 

Ghwaliri Pass, the - - - - 5 

Gibari, capital of Mir Haidar ‘AM, capture of 

117, 125, 127 

Gibar Fort, residence of the ancient Sarddrs of 
Bajawr - - - - -117 

Gira’i, a large and prosperous village • - 323 

Gira’i-i-Marwat, two roads from, account of • 325 

Gogird-Dasht, the - - • - . 185 

Gold found between Batera’h and the Dara’h of 

Ddngrak - - - . 266 

found in Kdfiristdn - • - 143 

- the Abde Sin river at Tor-bela^h 271 

Gorhi -656 

Government, seat of, of the Kdnar dara’h - 111 

GriiBn, Sir Lepel, account of the Gakhar and 
Khorkhar tribes in his Panj-db ChicKfs ” • 362 

Griffin’s account of the Gakhars - - 865, 366 

■ — of the Khokhara - - • 366, 367 

Gul Kob or Bed Range - . • • 699 

Gul-rang Khdn, one of the chieft of the Marwat 
tribes, gigantic stature of ' • - • 324 

Gul Sher Khdn, chief of Tunawal - • 275 

Gumbaz-i-Pttkhtah graveyard - - • 2^ 

Gum-rdhdm - • - . . 6 M 

— ^ orGumrdn - - - - Wft 

Gumrdn • - • • - 69 

Gumul Dara*h - • • - 68 S 

, river of . ! > . 4. 

7 -^ territory, the'' . ' ' 327 

Gnndaey, irrigation of • 821 

village of, . ^ - ' . . , 82i: 

Gfirgdnkb Sultins of ; Stfii|},X Khataka, : 

. vassals of;' the 
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Page. 

Owashtahi conferred upon the descendant*! of 

Sbdh-i-Zan*&n, town of • - 120 

, village of the Mahmand tribe, ancient 

saying a^out * • - - 119 


H. 

Habib Kali .... 

Haft Asiyii ... 

Haft Iklim,” a work of great value 
Haidar Ehel 

Hai’At Khan and the Awan tribe - 

, blunders in his book about Afgh&n 

tribes of Bangas’h 


- 679 

- 696,697 

- 64 

- 695,696 
377 


420 

372 


Horal 


Bouz, place of residence of ruler of Eanjut 
Dara’h • - • 

HukLkAKhftn - - 

Hit -mars, a branch of the D&wi tribe 


fiiimfiy in Bidsh&h 



advances to recover Hiadost&n 
attack on WrEAEAmri^ ’ - 

p-^battleeof > 

•», ci^paign agahist the AfgUlh^ w 
-':.';^.!6f hta-kingdom'^ 

pfi ^ . > ; • 

V-f; 

yieivtsiihd 


, errors in his book 

Haibat Khdii defeats Nasir-iid-Din at Chaunsu, 

on the Ganges - - - 347 

left in charge of the Panj-ab - - 347 

— , the Kakar, author of the Tarikh-i- 

Khdn Jahani, or the Makhzan-i- 
Afghani ... 343 

— 's expedition against the Sunhals - - 3o6 

Haidar Kuli Kh&n supersedes the Nizam*uU 
Mulk ... - - 045 

Hakrii or Wahind - . - . 075 

— , ruins of the old town of - - 663 

I141ah range merges with the Koh-i-Siyah and 

Koh-i Surkh ranges - - - - IS 

Halting places in the Sund and Luri Passes • 20 

Haraiid - * - - - 654, 655, 658 

Hariari river ... . (364 

Hari Riid, or River of Uird’t - - 698 

Harnoli, tuwn of • - - - 451 

Hasani Kot - . - - - 653 

H4ti, the Gakar • - - 364, 365 

Hautang, village of - - - 189 

Hazrat-i-Sarwar, Snltdn. tomb of - • 657 

Hazrat Sulirndn and the village of Shah ’Alam 
Khan . - - , : 

Head-quarters of the Bdghti reached by the Sdri 
Pass . - - - 19 

Herring, Colonel, iniircler of - - (395 

Hind, trade with Hfit - - - - 5 

Hindka’i 683, (384 

.■ ■ — villages - - - - hy 

Hindd Chinali - . - - - 699, 700 

Hindd kingdoms, in Sind and Multan, what 
history says - 570 

Hindiist&n, Jasrath, son of Shaikhd, aspires to 

the sovereignty of - • 368 

, trade with Derah of Ghdzi Khdn - 2 

Hirmand, Dara’h of * - - - 699 

— — or Hilmand river ... 693 
— — , the, description of • - - 2 

Hisdrak - - - 676—680,684,697 

Historians, Afzdl Khdn - - - 416 

, Sind, of - - - 564 

History bv Bdyazid, the Byat Mughal, on 
Humdyun Bddshdh’s expedition and residence 
in Kdbul - - • • - 38 

Holy war, undertaken by Amir-Timur-i- 
Qurgdo ... . \s5f 186 


. 674 


190 
671 
651 

- 678,679,687 


355 

^54 

354 

88 

355 


PagOf 

Hurodydn Bddshdh, punishes Afghdn tribes who 

sheltered Kamran • - • 55 

, repairs the fort of Pai'idn • - 140 

trans»ictions with the Garkar tribe - 365 

Hurruiul, near Dajel, derivation of its name - 654 
Husain *AH Khan ... 045 

, Sdbah-ddr of the Dakhau - - 645 

Husain Mirzd, Sultdn, aud Kandahdr • - 579 

Hut, the, country of - - - - 5 

trade, with Sind, Hind, Irdn, and 

Turdn . - - . 5 

— , tribe of, population, territory, culti- 
vation, aud irrigation of land of - 4 


I. 


Ibrdhim, l^o-dacy, genealogical table of - - 345 

Ibn Batdtah’s visit to Sind ... 672 
Ibn Zabit, author of “Asar-ul-Bildd '* - - 64 

*Idd, village of - - ... 168 

Ihdad, the Ros’hani, death of - • - 393 

Ikhtujdr Khan • - - - 664 

Imports into Kashkar territory - - 153 

1 in [movement of the road by Sind-Sagar Do- * 
abnh and I he. Kiiibar defile, by Kasim Khan - 59 

Inaceuracy of ancii*nt Indian history (footnote) - 28 

India and Khcrasan, boundary of - - 4(38 

, first Mulnunnuidan conquerors of, use 

the Sugdwand Pass - - - 

, overland jounioy to, tlirough western 

Afghan StaU», by Arthur Couolly - 494 
Inroad into Sind by Shdii Beg Khdn, (he 

Arghdn, in 1515 - - - 20 

of the LJzbaks into tho Kabul province - 21 

Invasion of the Punjab by (he Macedonian 

Alexander . - . 3g 

— — in 1581 by Mirza Miibttniinyd Hakim - 58 

Investment of Kandahar by the Persians in 
1649 - - . . .21 

Iran, trade with Derah of Ghdzi Khan • - 2 

, trade with the Hut - - - 5 

Zumin, territory of, inhabited by Bdliieh 


589 

■M: 


tribes 

Irj-db Bagliznn, chief town of 

, Dara'ii of - 

territory, eommoncement of 


Iron found in the Dara’h of Birawal 
in the Ghiina’h Kira, defile 


1 

• .68 
81, 678 

- 71 
165, 166 

- 90 


Irrigation by the Ghuizi tribe of their land at 
Man/iil-i-Ghalzi 

■ — in the Ilindka’i villages and territory - 

in the Pich daru’h - . - 

in the village of Chhar Bagh-i-Safd 

— - of Arnddn district 


of Dawar country 
of Derah of Ghazi Khdn 


■— — — of Gurchdnis and Lunds territory 
— of Nutkani territory - - - 

■ — — of Pes’hdwar 
— — of territory of Hdt tribe 

— » of the jS’ur-Gal lands . - - 

ofWalirod 

Is&lat puts Kdbil Khdn to death 

Islamas Khdn * - - • - 

Isldm Shdh 

, battle with Azam Humdydn^s com- 
bined forces ... 
——— defeats Azam Humdyun - ^ - 

Isma’il Khdn aspires to tho chieftainship of *the 
Malik«>Miri8, his rival Kabil Khdn • 

— , debts paid by Afzat Khdn 

of the Karldrnia of Baugas’h - 
lamd’il Klldn's son Isdlat puts lubil to death - 
Isot Farn^ the, Afghdn tribe - ^ • * 

.JTdiidKbtal * » • * - 


60 

(>9 

107 

53 

3 

86 

3 

15 

3 
37 

4 
147 

4 

418 

613 

347 

34ft 

348 

416 

416 

415 

418 

7 

678; 
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J»ba’h-h&, or “The Bogs,” village of - -24 

Jabar, village and river of - - ~ 21 

Jagdaliky ancient ruined city on the Labor to 
Kabul route - ^ 

Jehdn-gir BddsliAh’s account of the Pakhlal 
territory - - 

Jahin-gir-Bddshih appoints Shdh Beg Khftn 
Viceroy of Kabul and other provinces - 6< 
Jai-Fdl, defeat of - - ■ ' ^ 

defeated by the Mussalmans - - S 

■, Uajah, territory of - - - ^ 

.treachery of - - V»i. ^ ® 

JaldI4l<dd, Ixtiindary mark with the Kabul 
province - - - - 

— , expedition from, of Zain Khan - - 1 

, liability of, to attack from the river 

quarter, and instance given - - 1 

— , routes from and to, see Routes.” 

, seat of Government of Nangrabar 

Jalalali ----- ^ 

Jolfil-ud-Din - - / , . ’ ' i 

, Husain, Bukhdri, tomb and shrine ot - C 

, Mahmud - • * ^ 

, ^luhainmad Akbar - - “ f 

, revenues and troops supplied to, by his . 

various dependencies 

Jal-gdh of Siyah-Sang* British troops camped 

at, in lft42 - - * « 

■ plain, the - - - * 

Jalk; taking of the fort of - , \ ^ 

Jalo-gram, large village of the Yusuf zis tribe - - 

Jiim-pur - - - ' ^ 

Jamsliefl Badshilh - - . - ( 

Jams of tlio Sammnh dynasty - - < 

Jan Batey, village of - - - 

Janin-pdr - - - - ^'3, < 

Jasra eaiud - “ . \ 

, the, cut from Ihe Sind river - - 

Jasrath, aided by SuUAn Zaiii-ul-’Ahidain, 

makes war against the Dihli Sultana - . 

penetrates to Samanah - - - 

, rebellion at an cud - " . ' 

, sou of Shaikba, aspirea to the sovereignty 

of IJindusidn - . . - - 

Jats, the - - - ■ 

Jatii-i - - ‘ 

Jihkan, ancient city of - - - 

Jijji Wa’liaii - - * . " 

Jiryar, town of, situated five or six miles to 
* the south of Haro - - - - 

Jiihar of Mulla Baiii, large lake 
Jzadrarn Karlarni Afghans - - - 

Jzob, river, the, source of, and course - 
Jzobah mountains, the - , - - 


Kaba-jah, retirement of, from Uchchb to Bakbar 

574, 670 

Kabil Kbdn aspires to the chieftainship of the 

Mnlik-Miris, his rival Isma'il Khdn - 416 

— , death of - - - • 

-- intrigues with the Subah-dar of Kabul ^ 
Hgainst Afzal Khdn - • •417 

supporteil by Bahram • - 416 

throws himself on the clemency of Nijd- 

hatKhan - - - - 417 

Kabr-i-Mulla, or Mulla’s tomb, route to, from 
Gdr.ar.gdb - - ' 

Kabul - - • “ • 6if678 

, ’Abd-nr-Rahmdn takes the city - - 62 

— — , accouut of, as mentioned in the Ma$d« 

Uk wa Mamalik” - - - 64 


Kdbul, account of, from the ** Haft Ikl&m '* « 64 

, from the Nasab N4ma’h-i- 

Afagbinah” - - - - 66 

, account of, given hy the alithor of the 

« Snir-ul-Bildd - - -* 65 

, Amir Khan,J;he Sayyid, made Subah- 

ddrof - - - - 398 

, ancient history of - - - 61, 62 

j a province of Faristdn - - 100 

a Subah-ddr appointed - - 417 

, Babar Bddsiiab acquires - - 580 

, Bdld Ilisar of - . - 65 

, boundary mark with the Jaldl-dbdd 

province - - - 57 

, building of a wall around - - 66 

, city of, taken by ^lirzd Muhammad 

Hakim in 1562-63 - - - - 100 

, deaths of ’Abd-nr-Rahmdn and Ilajjdj - 63 

, early Arab invasion of - - 62 

, curly history of, *Abd-nr- Rahman, son 

of Miihammad-i-Ash’as, goes against, 
but makes a treaty with the Kdbul 
ruler, and turns against Hajjaj - 62 

, entry of Akbar into, in 1581 - - 58 

, cx})oditioii against, by Abkar in 1681 - 58 

, For routes iVom and to, see “ Routes.” 

, Giiziir-gali gatirway - - - 68 

, Obazniwi dynasty, termination of - 64 

, Gbaznin, bold by Turkish governors - 63 

, Ghnzz dynasty - - - 64 

, luihinition ol' the |)eople descended from 

tin; Mughal rogi incuts - - 66 

, holy war in 7(59 - - - 63 

, Ibil Zabit’s account otj in his “ Asar- 

ul-Uiliid” - - - - 64 

— , language spoken at - - - 

, large lake to Hie west of, with bridge 

across - » - - 67, 

, Ma’aii son of Za*idah-usb*Sliaibdui, the 

Amir of Sijistan, nuirche^ against, for 
non-pay nicMt of tribute . - - 63 

, maiisoleiiin of Babar Badsbdh - 67, 68 

Mnsabnan advance towards - - 610 

, ijjimos of the dara^hs and tracts of 

country around - - - 67 

, Nasiri Kbdn appointed 8ubah-dar of - 420 

— — , obserx atious on, from the death of 
Anrang-zcb-i-’Alam-gir to invasion of 
Nadir Shdh Afshdr - - - 421 

, occupied by Man Singh - ^ - 257 

, ovcrtlirow of the Ghuzz bjr the Ghaznin 64 

, province of, acr|uired by Akbdr Bddshdh 597 

, regained by Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad, 

ilumdyun Bddshdh • - - 850 

— — , revenue of - - - - 68 

- river - - • - 689, 691 

, rivers of the country or territory of - 67 

, roads and highways from - - 68-^72 

^ route from, to Gardaiz of Zurmat - 688 

— , ruler of - - - 3 

Sdmdnis, rule, and appointment of 

governors, 963-78 - - - 64 

y seizure of an idol temple at Shd«Bihdr, 
probably But-Khak • - - 68 

... , Shdh-i-Alam assumes the government of 416 

) — — j SAbah-ddr of, death of, and appoint- 
ment of a new one - - - - 419 

\ — y tablet and inscription on Bdbar Bdd- 

\ shdh’s tonib - - - 68 

— — — , ten routes from - - - 68~72 

f ■■ , teiTitory of, held by Zdl-i-Zar- - 317 

j , the jal-gdh of Siyah Sanj - • 66 

^,’Ubaid-ullah, defeated and obliged to 

j * retire from before • • .• • 62 

, quotation from the Tazfik <rf Bdbar 

) Bddshdh, abpliV • 104 

3 ■ . ... toQhaznih,Kaliit^i-Ghalsi|jand 688- 

I — , route'.. :■ ■' ■ - ‘ - - STB 

V . ^ of : 
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Kabul, traders from, paying eesA 
Khdu for protection 
Tsapar, Smats or cavern 

I. ^ ! A* AS 


to 


Page. 

Buland 
- 269,270 
- 112 
9 


Kachchlii, signification of* 

Kdfiri territory, five jtriucipal rivers fiowing 
through, accounts ot‘ ... 30(5 

/Kafiristdn, account of, and its people - 129, 132 

dara’lis in, and accounts of’ - 132 — 135 


-, gold found in 
tribes inhabiting 


Kalian, chief town of the Maris 

, route to, through the Zangi Pass 
Kaho - - - - - - 

Kahoa, fort of, and ferry - - - 

Kairan Wall, village of - . . - 

Kdkar, Afghdn tribe - - - 

^ j territory of 

Kala-lhlgli, large town of - - - 

Kalaey-i-'r«kiyali - - - - 

Kulacy, signification of in the Afghan language - 
KalgliAj - - - - - 

Kala’h Pdrni territory held by the 'Uuir Khcl 
Dilazaks - - - - - 

Kala’-i-Ainir, or Amir’s fort 
to Sayzid-abad route 


143 

132 

19 

19 

661 

443 

451 

2 

6 

370 

696 

34 

688 


Kala*-i-Fath-ulJah 
Kala*-i-Jnnished 

Kala’-i-Kazi, or « The Kazi’s Fort ” 
Kala’-i-lSawwjih 

Knlii*-i-Suga\vand - - - - 

Kala*-i-Surkh, or Red Castle 
Kala’-i- 'Fopehi llashi 

, or Artillery Commandant’s C/istle 

Ktdangar - - - - - 

Kala’ of ’All Jan, or ’AU Jan’s Fort - 
Kala Pani - . - - 

— — the • - - - 


river, source and course of 


246 
. 680 
- 681 
687, (i8S 
- 680 

- 690 
679, b.-O 
679, 696 
681, 685 

. (>90 

- 6S9 
677, 684 

- 687 

- 655 
655, 656 

4 

Kalat-i-Ghalzi - - . , 678 

Kdld Khati, village of, and residence of Karam 
Khdn, the Mandai; Chief - - - 248 

Kaman, a province of Faristdu - - 100 

territory, boundary, forts on - - lli‘ 

territory of, account of - * 121 

Kamar-ud-l)in Khan, governor of province of 

Dera’h-i-Isma’il Khan - - 334 

— ■ — — , Kahochah, governor of the Derah-jat - 5 

Kdmrdn Mirza - - - * 679 

Kandahar ----- 659, 678 

at the time of Humayun Bddshdh’s 

deivtli - - - - 591 

— — — , Bahadur Khdn attacks - - 591, 51)2 

- 21 
22 

23 
593 
21 


-, expedition against 
^ by Dard-Shukoh, start of the - 

of Dara SUukoh, first Persian 


outposts 
~> fallof, in 1558 A.a 
— invested by the Persians 
on three aides by the 


Kazil- 


Bdshis - - - . 603 

investment of, by Nadir Shah, and attacks 
on the Sdti tribes ... 
Khdn-i-Khandn marches against - 
Muhammad Bdbar’s first movement 
against - - - - 

. province, disturbances in, in 1417 A.D. 

•*, Shdh 'Abbds reconquers 


106 

601 

581 

577 

604 

602 


Shih Beg, Kdbult, conquers 
Sbdh Beg Khdn, ruler of, attacked by 
the Kaail-Bdsbis » - 603 


Sbdh Muhammad delivers, to Sultdn 
Husain Mirzd - - 

governor of, ev^bi doriog his n 
time • • * • 

, ^Itin HuMin M&!e 4 , ntbr ^ • . 

';|iire«tened Jbj tbs , 

‘ to n}a(m > 


. 593 


- 619 
• 892 

6' 

- 661 


Pttge. 

Karldriiuey, descciidniu.s of - • 381, 385 

— , his birth, history of - 382, 383 

Kdrlugh territory, boundaries of, iuhabitants • 280 
Karudl, the fortrcs.s of, rebuilt - - 647 

Karfm-Dad, blind ruler of the Ros’hauis, put to 
death - . . . . 397 

Kiirur of La’l ’Isa Shall, large town - - 339 

Kushghur tcrriloi v, Chinestj in - - 312, 313 

Kashkar, and K.islighnr of 'rurkislan, difference 

between tito names - - - 161 

and its danrhs, account of - 152 — 163 

country, (’hitral, capital of, route to, 

from Kabul - - 172 — 174 

— , province? of Farisfdii - , 100 

, religion of the iidiahi hints - . 161 

— — State, eommeiioement of, at LdhoriKotal 

mountain crest • - - 179 

— , rulers of, accounts of - 162, 163 

territory, account of - - 152 — 157 

j climate, mountain ranges, pro- 
duce, commerce, account of* - - 153 

, extent of - - - 154 

, fabrics ot - - - 153 

j great inoiiiuain range in - 156, 157 

^ i-ivci- Kabul in - - 155 

^ the surveyor’s account of - 154, 155 

KashnnVj disturhanci s in - - - 169 

iievi‘r held uml govenu il by the (lakhars 

ns mentioned in soiiU’ hooks - - 366 

... — ^ no such nihu- as “ ^lanowar Khan,” 
or any one of such a name, ever ruled 
in - ... 366 

Kashmiir ..... 661 

Kusi Cjihar - - - - 669 

Kdsiin Khau improves thi^ rnjid by Siml-Sdgnr 

Uo-dbah and the Khiiibar defile • 59 

ihrough file Ivlnohar - - 66 

Kasturi Nidir, or eaiial, cut by (ihazi Khan - 3 

Kannul captured by Colom.'l Alunro - - 648 

Kaurali Pass, sitinitiou of - - - 7 

Knur Ziuiun hills .... 659 
Kesah Cxiiar, intermediate space between the 
Koh-i-Siyali ranges ... 463, 467 

661 
338 
38 
663 
669 
675 
451 
451 
674 


Khae 

, village of - - . - 

Khaihar route, use of, by early Indian invaders - 
Khair-pur - - - - • 

Dahr ke - - - - 

Kiuilj l urks, appearanee of, in Sind 
Khalur, ancient town of - 
Khan Beg, Afghan of the Biluts clan 

Bolah - - . 

Kuju, chief of the Yusul zis andMaudars 

39, 163, 225 

j extent of his power - - 228 

overthrows the Khalils and 

Ghwariah Kliel 

— — — of Kurdt-i Ndsir punishes tlio Mari 
tribe in 1858 

>, title of, adopte<i by the Afghans • 


- 228 
20 

Khdn-i*KhdndD, ’Abd-ur-Kahim, sent to subju- 
gate Sind and Baldchistdii . - - • 599 

Khan-pur .... 661 
Khaus of Tdrnah, account of - - - 197 

Khdnwah Pass, the . - - - 8 

Khar-wdr dara’h . - . 688, 697 

KotaJ - - . 679,687 

r route 687 

Khasrdni Baluchis, the, chastisement of, in 
1853 - 8 

Khassdr, village of ... - 441 

Khatak territory, extont of the - • 427 

Kliema’h, village of - • - 117, 178, 250 

Khtrmanah Kbel - - - 678 

Khogidni Afgbdns, villages of, near Ndmla'h • 56 

Kbowds Khdn, beheading of, for his treachery - 340 
deserts A’zam Humdydn on the eve of 
the battle with Islam Sbih • . - 848 

iShorieia and India, boundary of • • 468 

laast • - - - - 678,688 
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Kbost, deficription of, dara^h 

, seat of government of 

Khuda- Ydr Khdn assumes independency over all 
Sind - • " 

— the Abbdsi, account of, in the Nadir 

Ndma'h - • ’ 

the f v of the ancestors and 

antecedents of . - - 

— ^ decendants of - 

Khuldsat-ul-Ansab, history 
Khurasdn, northern boundary of 

— territory, the - - ’ 

Khurd Kdbul, roads to, in the Labor to Kabul 

route - - - • 

Kbur-wdr - - * ’ 

Khuah-bdl Garb, ferry of, and village - 
Khush-hdl Khdn - 

and the Africlis - 

and the Khatak tribe - - 

abd Slier Muhammad Khdn 

asked to present himself to Prince Shdh- 

i-Wldm .... 
bad treatment of - - - 

— , death of - - ^ 

deelinert offer of service with the 

Muglials - - . - 

d(;r<‘ated by Sher Muhammad Khdn at 

OiinibalaMi - - - - 

, disaifeelion in his army 

, historian . - “ ’ 

, inlormation of, about the Indus - 

iu 3 *ited by the Yusuf/A Maliks to join 

tliem 

, Malik-Miri tribe go to Tsamdzi, near . 

orders a road to be built from Da 

Ohoiiahzio Tol to the ferries over 
the Indus 


% 

76 

- 624 
614 

- 617 


344 

470 

469 

69 

678 

442 

391 

404 

431 

402 

409 
399 
413 

410 

4W> 

403 
398 
4<1 

404 
112 


409 


po(>t - 33, 42, 96, 204. 206, 209, 210, 214, 23 5 


. refuses to join with Mahdbafc Khdn 

— seiztul and sent prisoner to Dihli 

sot at lllierly and sent back with Mahd- 

bat Khan - ' 

sets out lor the Yusufzis country 

scis out with his allies against Kohat - 

— jshijuvreeked on the Indus 

— — siiininoneil to ulteiid Shujirat Khdn and 
rJ as want Singh 

Kliushdl Klian’s troops defeat Shcr Muliamraad 
and his troops . - - 

aecoiiiit cf ‘lu! battle in which Fiddl 

Kli.in attempted to force the 
Khaibar 
Khdslu <lara h 
Khdt dura’ll - 

Khwdjah Yahvd, Ihikht-ydr Sherdni 


40() 
399 

399 
403 
402 
444 

401 

. 401 


115 
677, 678 
692, 699 
. 665 


Yahvd-i Kabir, the Bakht-ydr Afghdn 
saint • - - 

kd Thdii 

, a place of pilgrimage near 

Kurhi • - 

, *tjsindn, tomb of the 

Khwdju Khel, villngo of 
Khwarama’U lerrilory, the - 
Khwdrazmi Empire, breaking up of the 
Kihtian, Alghan clan 

Afghans, account of - 

, , territory of • - 

Kin • 

Kirpalian, village of - * * i* l 

Kitdb.i-Masilik wa Mamdlik, account of the 
Nudhah territory in the - 
“Kitdb of Ibn-Iiaukol,’* celebrated work 
Koch, language of, tMb 

tribes, the . - - 

Kodaey, son of Karlarnaey, descendants of 
Koga, large village in the Dara'h of Chambd’h 
route to - • 

Kobdt^ account of - • - 

— , Al/nl K.h&n withdraws bis forces from 
beforo • * ■ * 


665 

675 

676 
687 
233 
440 
669 

7 

13 

n 

661 

289 

563 

1 

1 

1 

386 

284 

421 

419 


Fags. 

Kohdt, chief place of Lower Baagas'ht con< 

sisting of two towns - - • 421 

, contemplated attack on, by Ebush>h41> 

Khdn, postponed - - 404 

, defeat of Daryd. Khdn ■ - 408 

, occupied by Isma’il Khdn - - 417 

, place of residence of the Nawwdb, the 

Klidn of Baugas’h - • >93 

, raid into, by Babdr Bddshdh • 369, 

Koh-i-l^-Dsulat, range of monntuns • 

Koh-i'Kdnik - - 


46 


range 


Koh-i-Siyah 

and 


Koh-i-iSurkh ranges, becoming 
broken, and of less elevaUon - 

- ■ merge with the Tobah and 

Ildlah ranges ... 
change in the ranges, to the south of 
Sakhi Sarwar - - 

main ridge, distance from Daldnah vil- 
lage - - - - 

- menntains, country to the west of 
, main features, and general 


690 

686 

17 

18 

14 

11 

5 


physical aspect of 
-, portion of, called the 
tains - . . 

- range 


- 463 


Dubb monn- 


Koii-i-Surkh 
forms 


' and ridges, termination of 
- of mountains • 

-, the - . . 

the Jingdr mountain • 


northern boundary of 


. 19 

656,660 
- 20 
- 77 

6 

• 13 

668 


the 

Kncltchhi - - - • 18 

hillf^ bcluiiging to the Mazdri tribe, de- 
scription of - • • - 20 

- 666,660 

of Nafosk and Sartdf 


18 


home of the 


mountains 

j passes 

in - 

or Sor Ghar 

, ridge of Hhaghah 

, the Nilguh ridge 

Koh-i-Ti’r&h, mountain ranges 

Afridi Afghans - - , - 

Koh i-Turkistan • - - - 

Kuhistiin of Nijr Ab, fruits of, climate of . • 

, route to Kandahar from Derab-UGhdsi 

Kh4n .... 

Kola Cher, Bajuh, story about his daughter 
Kos, the, measure of length • • > 

Kflsash Baluchis, the, description of, territory 
of, &c. - - - 

Kot Isldm Kh4n, principal place of the Bdghds, 
situation of - • ^ 

- Matah-i-Zakhmi - • . * 

Kot-Kaey, the, fort - - • ? 

village of, in the route from Eibul to 

Dir ..... 
Kotal-i-’Irdk • * - * 

Kotal i-Latah'Band dedle - • - 

Kotal-i-Nirkh or Kotid-i-Takht 
Kotul-i'Safcd Khdk, or “ Pass of the White 
Grave” - - • - - 690 

Kotal-i-Sin - • - . . 678, 686 

Kotai-i.Uchagdn • * ’ , ' 

Kotal-i-Zaifar gorge, linut of the Ohalsi tribe 
in the direction of Kdbul • • . 

Kot-i-’Isd Kbdu, large village • 

Kotla’h, fort of, at Ashrdk 
Kurchdni tribe of Baldches • - * 

Kurghdn of Gardais • • - * 

Kubrdm > • • • 

Kuldobi, the, description of the tribe of * 

I. tlie, servants of the Marldnis - ' i > 

, the, territory of,jdimenriooa enid ^^tir 

vation - . . . > . • • • 

Kund, Sanskrit ihetuiing of. , •' • • 

raoge, the 


8 

7 

87 

686 

143 

3 

422 

22 

10 

20 

678 

143 

165 

691 

60 


Kundusdierritoty, rev^t Id : 
Kdnar, a providoe of 


337 
291 
696 
686 
667 
"''■4 
' 4 ■ 

4 

14 

•■eft' 

141 

166 
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Piige. 

Kunwar, Mdn Singh’s retreat from the Afghans 47 

— ^ expedition against the revolting 

tribes of Mahmand Khalils and others 46 
*Kurma’h - ^ - 078,688 

Dara’h- . - . 679,686,691 

— — province, seat of Government at Sada’h 93 
Kuroh, description of, measure of length, the - 1 

— — , the, numbers of jaribs, to - - 24 

Ktirdk range - • • - . 6b9 

Kdz Chin&ri, village of - - - - 113 

Tnrhang fort, the - - - - 143 

Kwata’h (Quetta) .... 678 
Kyuk, son of Ukt^, invades Sind - - • 671 


L, 

Ladd&kh, capital of the Great Tibbats 
— — j residence of the Rdjah - 
Lagharis, the tribe, territory of 
Ldghri Huzdrab totndii . - . 

Labor, entry of Slidh-i-Zanidn Badshah into 
— , Malik Bahlul made Governor of 
-, territory of, retained by Shaikhd - 


Lahii 

Laisi Say y ids, the 
Laka’i, chief place in Marwat-i-Be-Miiruwal - 
— , seat of government of the Marwat 
tribe - . - - 


294 
293 
11 
678 
438 
3G9 
368 
- 656, 658 
. 671 
426 


Lohgar, dara’Ii of 
river 


PW 

680 


. 322 

- 292 
. 155, 188 

. 120 

- 155 

- 21 

- 313 
. 313 

- 662 
. 690. 
- 091 


Lake of Achol-Ndg 

— Chitti-Bii-i * • 

fTdlmr of Mulld Bani 

— Kol-Ab, or I^ake of Chitti Bu-i 

— Manchbdr - 

— Mdn-Sara - • 

—■ Sor-Di Sara ... 

Lakhhi 

Lalandar .... 

dara’h - - - - 

La’l Bdgh of Burhdn-pdr, encounter between 
Dd’dd Khdn and the Sayyid - • ^ 

Lamghdn, a province of Faristdn - - 

dara’h of, description of 

dialect, the •» - • • 

district, seat of government at Man* 

(Ivawar - - • - 

— , origin of name ... 

Landey Khdua’h kotal defile, commencement of, 
in the Khoibar route - - - • 

Langfih Jats rule over Multan and Uchchh 
Languages, incorrect way of spoiling ditferent 
roads, os entered on all our maps 
■ ■■ ■■ of the Hazrao 

M ■ spoken at Bagbzan, chief place in Iri*ab 
— — ' spoken at the Do-bandi kotal 
Laram 

Largest river of south-eastern Afghdnist&D| the 


Larkdnah - . - - 

Lapis lazuli, found in the rivers in the dara’h 

ofDdngr^ - • • 

LashkariKhdn^ turns the Malik Miris out of 

Kohat . - - • - • 

Ldshora’h Fort, the, near S’hahr 
** lUtdlf ^ul-Akhbar,” the, of Bashid Khan 
Lati-Mar, village of . . 

Layyd) travellers to, cross Sind river at Gba- 
ring • - - . . 

■ iowA of^ residence of Muhammad&Kbao, 

the Jaskani - - ♦ . • • 

idriahpass,^ / • 

>1 ^III II ;■ ** 


646 

100 

100 

101 

99 

100 

40 

671 

483 

32 

72 

70 

696 

15 

657 


- 267 

410 
114 
22 
424 

4 

850 
• 8 
191 

v • 

666 
m 
m 


Lohor 


-, the 

the tomdn or district of, described 


- 678, 


■ sacked by a Mughal army 
Lora river, source and course of 
Lower Derah-jat, list of names of the most ira 
portant places in Sind and Baluehistdn 
Luktnan, progenitor of Kbatak tribe 
Lund clan of Baluchis 
Luri river, source of - 
Ldrni, Algban tribe of 
Lut-Dih, dam’ll of, in Kafirlstati 


676 

681 

670 

671 
6 

28, 29 
427 
10 
3 
2 
133 


M. 


Maddghun, town of - - - - 

Mabalmt Khan, Jaban-gir Bddshdh scuds him 
to govoi II Piikhla’i - - - 

, r(?eall of - - , . 

, removal of, from Kiibnl - - - 

^ Subahdar of the province of Kdbul 

, supersedes Annr Klian 

, treaitliciy towards tliu Daulatzl Wurakzis 

, where lie died . . - 


392 

892 

398 
391 

399 
391 
308 
559 

43 

571 

590 


Mahalls of the Bakbiir Sarktir - - - 

Mahiunnd country, the 

MahmudM-ghazi, Sultan - - - - 

Mahmud Khan, uciiuires Bakliar territory 

of Bakhar, makes terms with Akbdr 

Badsbah - - ^ - - 594 

quarn ls willi the Klulii of the 

Nabur tribe of Afghans - . 593 

, Sullari, his utfairs, account of - 593 

, Sultan, Governor of Siwi - - 588, 589 

Mahtumi .... - 660, 062 

Maidan-i-Chlitdr Dili - - - . 689 

Mtiidan''i-Rustam Koh - - - 678, 684, 685 

Bahar Badsbah in, and his account of it 

76, 91, 455 

, important place in Afghan geography - 456 

, situation of the ... 457 

- 691 

- 424 

- 451 
450, 451 

656 


Maidan village ... 

Mai-Sagacy, village of - 
Makhud district, town, and river • 

Maidan, town of - 
Maklian Wcla - - - 

Maklidum-i-Jahdnian-i-Jabdu-gasht, tomb and 
shrino of - 
Maklizan-i- Afghani, an ancient history, written 
by Ilaibut Khan, the Kdkar - 
Makkulwddh territory, the 
Makkalwadh, town of, the Hut 

village of the Hdt Baluchis 


- 665 

348 
452 
5 

452 

Malg-in, town of - - - 379, 380 

Malik Ahmad, great chief, writer of an Afghdn 

history .... - 344 

Akor and his descendants * - 480 

'Ald-ud-Din, Bahrdm Slidh - - 669, 670 

— — — Bahlfil made Governor of Labor and 
Dibdl pfir - - ^ 

- made Sovereign of Dihli • 

— Haibh, chief of the ’Umr Khel Delazak 

tribe, death of, by the Yusufzis - 124 
’Izz- ud*Din, Balbaa-i-Khashld Khashld 
Khdn - - . - 671 

Khdn - ; . 669 

.■ -I.,,, ISrdsir^ad-Din, Aetamur - • 667 

■ M - - Saif*ud-Dio, Hasan - * • 671 

l-bak 


Bnkp^ud-DIn» Muhammad, third Malik 


of ibd Korat dynasty - . • • 377 

Majitab Afghdos^ the, trade of, with the Nut- 
kdnii - • > - 4 
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Maiidrawar^ large village and seat of Govern 

mint of Lamghdtt district - 

Manerai, town of, native place of Najib Khan, 
fnirions Mandiir Chief 
M&nga canal - - 

- from north of Denili-i-Ghazi Khan to 

Djijal - • “ " * 

Maujha Kut, large village belonging to the, 
Madnh Khel section of the IsAzi Yusufzis 
Manglawar, attacked by Bahar BAdshAh 
MAnkA canal • - 

— — , the, from the Sind river 
MAr Koh mountain - - - 

Mango di Kol - " , J j 

Mangri»thah, chief town of the NutkAiiis, de 
script ion ^ • “ " / 

Manowar Khan, never was ruler of Kashmir, 
as i^tnted in S(imfe books 
MAn Singh, occupies Kabul - - 

, operations against the Khaiber tribe - 


Mansurah 

sltimlion of 


MarlAni, the, tribe of the Baluch, description of 
iribo, the, Government of 


Marlariis, the innsters of the KdlAcbi 
Maris, the, chief town of - 
Marwat territory, boundaries of - *• 

<‘Mu41ik wa MiimAlik,” an ancient work, 
account of ancient Kabul 
~ — , celebrated work 
Mossit ‘ ' * . ’ ’ 

Massnii, Baluchis and Bradhis tribes, account 

of, by ' - 

Mas inch, town of, and route to 
. , route to residency 


Mas’ml, Sultan 
Massn Khan, ruler of Sangliar district - 

, territory of, commencing at PAhar 

. I he Sardar or Chief, of NutkAni tribe 

Mathial, village of 
MAlhi-hi, or Madu-lah 
— . fortress of 


Page. 

99 

254 

3 

3 

285 

234 

658 

331 

47 

656 


366 
257 
46, 47 
669 
675 
2 

3 

4 
19 

324 


64 

I 

662 


Mu’ll, iortress of . - - 

Maiisidcnm of MWr BadshAh, at Kabul 
MAzar of Shaikh Sihra, a famous place 

pilgrimage - - - • 

Mian Khel, Del a’i of the 
Miliran, or IndiKS river 

, ihe ancient name of the Sind river 

Mihtar SnUinan nioiintaiii range, the - 2, 5, 685, 688 

, also called the Koy-i-Siyah, or Black 

Range 


607 
1S7 
229 
571 
330 
336 
4 

447 
• 673,674 
666 
666 
67, 68 
of 

- 331 
• 677 

- 675 
« 665 


2 

153 

535 


Mines in KAshkar territory 

, iron, in the Waziri territory 

— , near IJrjun, territory of the 

Panndli - - • -85 

Mingownra’li, village of, near llamghar 
Mirage, prevalence of, near HajAii-pur 
Mir^pdr - - - 

Mir BahrAm, assassination of 
— — Fath ’Ali - - • • 

Muji Bij.jar - - - 

— Jundah simt to ’Azira-AbAd Patnab at 
Subuh-dar - - - - 

Ma’sdm of Bakhar, account of the 

country around Siwi, and other re- 
markable facts, by - 
Mnhanimnd - - , • 

Shah UizA, BadshAh, Ruler of Drdsh 

164, 155, 157, 173 


- 250 
. 660 

678, 674, 675 

- 657 
. 657 

674 


645 


583 

622 


— , Suhrah - 

Mir-i-Mushrif, wounded by an arrow 
Mirza KAmrAn, outbreak in rebellion of - 

KAmrAu’s flight to ihe PanjAb - 

second attack on Hum Ay An BAdshAh 

at JiryAr, failure of 

Z. KhAn, a Kazil-bAsh, Governor of Mar* 

lini tribe 

^ cuts a canal from the Sind river 

■M 'll !■->., f revenue received from KAlAohi 


674 

646 

54 

55 

65 

8 

3 

4 


681 


295 

257 

671 

588 

589 
587 


Mirza Khan, Borizi, chief of the Pami tribe • 

Muhammad Haidar, the DoghlAti 

Mughal’s account of the Great 
'ribbat - f 

Muhammad Hakim, death of - 

Shah Husain 

and the Governmeut of Siwi 

and Upper Sind 

^ MiiltAn invaded by 

— — Ulugh Beg, drives out several tribes 

from around Kabul - - - 35 

Mistakes in spelling various names - - 29 

Mil-hidAKot - - • - 660,661,664,672 

Mitri - - - - “ 669 

Mi-yandzey LAri • - - 691 

Ghas’hney, terminating point of several 

mountain systems - - - 454 

Mangnotha’h, md of Government of Sanghar 
district - . - - - 330. 

Moorcratt smd the Khatak tribe - - • 438 

Mount GandhAri in the Zangi dara’h - - 17 

, route to, through the Zangi Pass - 18 

■ — Hodaey, a range stretching to Ti-rAh - 33 

Mountiiin of Mar Koh, the wind from which is 

very dangerous < - - 47 

range, Hindu Raj, separating BAjawT 

and Panj-Korah, from the KashkAr 
State « - - 

of the Koh-i-Ti-rAh 

ranges, Jan Battai, in the 


118, 119, 124 
. 37 

Birawal 
- 118, 167 
. 473 


(lara’h 

Mountains, Babar Ghar 

, , Banjal Dab At* range 

, Beldr, separating the dominions of the 

Great Mughal from Grand Tartary - 

, Belfir TAgh, in the Jesuits’ map, between 

Hadakshaii and YAr-kand 

^ ^ Polo’s account of - 

, Bl ml tun nee range, the 

, Bilaiir boundary, on - - • 

, Bilauristan, in 

, Black Mountain range, the 

, bounding Snwat and Pakhlal 

, Chhsitr-Ghar range 

, Daiiga’li range, the - 

, Diima’h range, the 

, Gabra, or Gabra’h, separating Khost 

dara’h from Kurma’li dara’h - 

, Gaugan-Gir, great range, boundary 

between Kash-mir and Tibbat 

, Ghand’Ghar range of - - - 

, Gh’baug ridge, the great 

, Great snow range in Bilaur • - 

, HindA Koh and Spin-Ghar ranges 

Kush, range of in KAflrislAn - 


313 

304 

305 
304 
324 
307 

, 306 
285 
302 
313 
402 
285 

- 455 


290 

478 

800 

59 

182 

33 


-, Hodaey range 
-, KAfir Gall, near Kalney-i-Do-Bela-h 
village, in route from Kunar to 
Pashat - - - - 111 

EarA-Kuram range of - - - 309 

Karah-Mar range, the - - 248 

KArni-Gram, source of the River 
KewA - - - . 88 

-, Katar and Gambhir, the - ^ • 144 

Kaior, of, passage of Amir TimArJ- 
GArghAn over - - - 186 

-, KliAn ChAk, ancient city on - • 422 

— , Koh-i<jiid, BabAr BadshAh’s account of 361 
— , Kohd-Kund, or Tiraj-Mir or Sarowar ; 
to the N,W. of the dara’b of PIch, 
eternal snow - - • 108, 156 

Koh-i*Mihtar SuUmAn, Koh-I-, ! ^ 
Siyafa - • - 

— , Koli-i-Ssfed, or Spin Ghar, division of 
from the Koh i-^yah 

— , Koh-i-Saki Sara, tlwi - V ^50, 451 

— , Kohd-Siyab, and Spin 
MaidAud-RustAoi 

ment of separsUon of tho‘ ■ - - 458 ; 
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Mountains, Koh-i*Siyah, Brondfoot’s account of 

— — , , inn in western range of 

, , Mi-yainhey Ldri GhAs’haey, 

the i| 

^ names given to, by various 
tribes - . - - 

^ , or Tor Ghar, division of, from 

the Spin Ghar - . • 

ranvo, dividing Afghanistan 

from Baluchistan - - - 

— , f Elphiiistono’s account of 

— , , Gaira range of the 

— „ — j Kami peak, the 
main features and general 


Page. 

4(55 

465 


454 

453 

454 

463 

458 

455 
460 


physical aspect of - - - 453 

^ Matunge peak, tho - - 453 

, Pirghal peak, the - - 465 

^ <» Itoynl Geographical Society’s 
Proceedings ** - - - 465, 466 

^ space included in the branch 
ranges of the, name and account of • 464 

, spur of, bounding the dara’h 
of Gandaiz - - - - 454 

— , sc[)aratiiig tiie Kar-ya dara’h 

from tho Dara’h of Kuiiizi - - 154 

^ Tnkah-tu ridge, the - - 461 

western range, country west of, 


called Khiirdsau 

of, Vigmvs account of 


- 469 


469 

470 


country, about 

j j trade routes across 

■, Koh-i-Siiliindu, extension of the 

range 329 

, peak, traditions of the - 522, 523 

^ the Damdn, territory skirting 
the, account of - - - 328 

^ range - - - - 326 

, lofty peak of Tukht-i-Snlimdn 

in - - - . 329 

Koh-i-Surkh - - - 328, 441 

j cominenceiuent of western part 

459 
458 


of 


of 


- range, Elphinstone’s account 

names of, us known to the 
various tribes 

, Puinzu river rises in - 

— , redness of parts of - - 

, southern tcriuimition of range - 

western range of, names of 


453 

332 
460 

333 

459 

94 

50 


different portions 

Koh-i-Ti-rdh ; “ , * * 

— , in the Hisarak-i-Shahi dara’h - 

Koh-i-Zahr, range, the, or the Poison 
Mountains - ^ • - 298 

Kol&r Tsapar, ancient city on - - 422 

-,Kund, bounding tho Laingh&n dara’h on 

theN.andN.E. • - 51,101 

, or Tiraj-Mir, summit of tho - 145 

, Tiraj-Mir, and Sarowar range 

147, 157 

- 179 

- 197 

- 441 
458 
302 
522 


Ldhori-Kotal crest 
-, Laudakaey . - . 

-, Lowa«ghar range - 

Matunge peak, the, ridges from - 
maze of, in Bilaur territory 


Mihtar Suliiiutu, traders passing over - 
•, Mi-ysndzey Ldri Qh&s’haej, terminating 
poin t of various mountain ranges 
Mora-h range, the . - . 

, Moghdlistin, i-ange of 
, Nijr-Ah or range of - 

, K jiu’-pdr, r^ge of 4XoeemTB 
greitoate tobe taken.of^t6^^ • 
■ iiangB.of .-.r 


454 

195 

295 

149 


Mountains, ranges from Tangaoy to OliitrdI 

, Katd>Rob - - - - 

, reasons for supposing a great range 

ran nortliwanU from the Gumul 
river > ... - 

, Salt range, the - 

, Sar DzaV, of - - • - 

, Sar-i Mnira’h r;»nge 

, Sarowiir, range of - - - 

in Knvshknr territory 


180 

441 


468 

379 

237 

273 

137 

158 


Sekh Ram, highest peak of the Spin 
Ghar - ... 453 

Shewn’h Ghar range, the - - 172 

“, ShuhnI, range of - - - - 71 

-, Shuii-kri, from Chinari to Saur 

Kamiir - - 111,113,116 

Sirkai, Kara’h 'I'ijza’h, one of the peaks 
of the ... . 454 

, range of - - 71, 453, 454 

Spin- (1 bar, etcnml snow - - 72 

^ range ot‘ - - - 48, 50, 81 

^ spur from, separating Iri-ub 

dara’h from dara’h of Kurma'h - 464 

Siic-gali, fin* - - - 201 

Suyn range,, tlie - - 309 

Tnngacy, tlui - - - 522, 627 

Tiraj-Mir, in Kiishkar, account of- 166, 157 

range - 137, 185, 186 

, in Kashkar I or ri lory - - 153 

Tsnng-Sing, (►r Onion Mountains, 


reason wliy i'hIIihI 
— , tin* 


309 

299 

356 

355 


Mubarak Kh:ln, death of, by Sunbal youths 

, ill-trcatiiu*iit of the Sunivil Nidzis by - 

Mughal army annihilalcil in Khaibar defile 

40—42, 399 

army destroyed at Oand-;i1) - - 402 

troops under Asliraf d(‘f(‘aled at Slier 

(iliar - - - . 406 

Mughuls defeated near Aklior - - - 407 

, Kahil and the aulliorities of the - 417 

of India, fust great disaster siistainod 

by, at the hands of the Yusnfzis and 
Mandars, account of - - - 257 

overthrown by Sultan Jalal-nd*Din, at 

Barwan • » - 51, 52 

, Suhab-dar of the, sends Ashraf Khan 

prisoner to Hindustan - - 412 

Muhabbat Khan, Afghan author and lexico- 
grapher - - - 2 

Muhammad A glut - - - 676,684 

Amin Khan attacked by the Afghans - 41 

Azad defeats the Si’dh-Posban - - 138 

Haidar's passage from Tibbat to Ba- 

dakhshan, through unexplored routes 315 

Hakim Mirza - - - - 694 

Mnnjhd - . , . (550 

— — : — Mii’izz-ud-Din, Prince, account of - 619,620 
Muhaaiiuadd-Gisii Daraz. founder of the Ush- 
tardnis ' < • > - - 6 

Muhamroadin Fir, Saint, description and history 
of - - - - 12 

Mubainmad-pur - < 658, 660 

Muhammadd Kh&n, Balucb, ruler of Kha5 - 338 
tho Jask&ni, gives allegiance to 

840 
339 
666 


the Durrini sovereign of Kabul 
>, the Jaskdni, residence of 



Mtt’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad 

Mtthaiiimad-i-Sani, conqueror and esia- 

blisher of the Muhammadan power in 
Hinddstdn - - - 64 

the ShanMibdni T^jzik, Sultdn 

of the Gliaznin state - , . 572 

Mwkar - - - > - 687 

Mukrdn - - - - • 

Mulk-4bdd - ^ ** ... 

Mulli Sa*id» tomb; of) to the west of village of 
Segf . ; ^ ■76 ' 


udenl bonodaries of 


9671668^670 
. 559 


;<,V 




V'.. .-.t ' 
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Multiti, kingdoms in 

f MirzA Shah Husain invades 

, Muglml invasion of 

» Nasir-ud-JDiiu Kahn-jali, death of 

Sultdn 


, passes in the Lower Derab- jit, from 

, situation of, with regard to the Panj-ab 

rivers 

taken by Mirz& Pir Alidiamnmd - 

territory, rulers of, in the time of Rd*e 

Sihrah 

to Kandahdr, routes from 

— to Layya, crossing the Sind river 
Munro, Col. Thomas 
Mtlsa Khel Kdkars, territory of, the 
Musiilman advance towards Kabul and Zdbul 


m 

587 

673 

674 
573 

1 

672 

671 

670 

6 

4 

648 

6 


early history 


slaying of, by tlie Si’ah Poshdns 
— sovereigns in Bnkhdrd, &c., overthrown 
by the Mnghals 


510,611 
• 526 


Miwalf’ar Khan 


Nawab Sadozi, ruler of Multan, 


terinir.ation of his territory 


142 

667 

393 

338 


N. 

Nacha’i tree or shruh, description of, where 
found - - - • 

Nddir Shdh, a.ssnssinution oi' 

— — , defeats Nasir Klian, various versions • 
— , divides Sind into tliree divisions 

, expedirion to settle th(^ territories on 

iinlns - . . ^ 

Noghar tribe of AfglntiiH - - • 

Naghaz, no such place as - 
Nahrwtiluh - - - . « 

Najili Khan, eoinniandor-in-chief of Mandar 
forces, birth place of 
— — , Mandar chief, history of. 


See footnote 

254, 255 


Najib Ullah (ihur, large village and fort, resi- 
dence of Najih-Ullah Kbiin - 
Najif, the Sayyid, residence of, and history 
Naiudra villages 
Names, iiicoMvct way of spelling, ns printed in 
our maps, useless for historical and geo 
graphical purposes - 
Nangnahdr or Nangrahdr 
— — , Amir Timur’s invasion 
— — a provin(!e of Farisfan 

— , conect boundaries of 
— , old seat of government of, at Adinah- 
pdr - - . 

— , old way of writing the word - 

, origin of the name 

— — , products of 

'■ province, different name given to this 
part by various authorities - 
, new accounts and maps of, in- 
accuracy of 

^ revenue of - 

•*— , revolt by Mirzd Kainrin in 

, Snhan Bahrara in 

— — , vanous tribes who lived in these parts, 
according to the Akhiind 

, WfMghts and measures of 

Napier, Genl. Sir 0., campaign in 1844-46 


Nari river 
Nasir Kb&u, Baldch, death of 

— , defeated by Nadir Sh6h, AfshAr 

8tabah-d4r of Kabul, death of - 


- 66i 


Niair Mirzd 


, fortified bridge of 


277 

111 

686 


482 

48 
51 

100 

49 

49 

61 

49 

49 

51 

49 

60 

64 

51 


62 
60 
656 
6, 669 
660 
37 
419 
689 
686 


71 
61 5 
37 
614 

614 

648 

318 

666 

254 


® Page* 

Ndsir-ud-Din, first Musalm&n who carried his’^ 

arms east from Ghasnin to Hind • 320 

, Kab&jab - . . 578, 574 

, Muhammad, Ilumdyun Radshih, leaves 

llindfii^tan and retakes K&bul, account 
of his expedition - , - - 360 

, Sabuk Tigin, the Amir - - 571 

; i-Sabuk-Tigin . . . 676 

Nisiri Khdn appointed Sfibah-ddr of Kabul - 420 
Nasu, progenitor of the Ndsir tribe - - 490 

Natthur, end of Afgli&n territory - - 228 

Nawa'h.ga*i fort, N.E. of Zardn - - 113 

Nawar Kotal - - . . 699 

Nawwib, Ghazi Kh&n, Marlani • - 2, 3 

^ Hafiz Rdhmat Kh&n, historian - 344 

of Junah-garh in KAthia-wAr, of 

massacre fame - . • 494 

NebA, SindhiyA .... 646 
Niazticy, progenitor of NiAzi tribe - • 345 

NigAkah - . . 657, 668 

Nijr-Ab tiara’h, description of - - 102, 103 

Nil-Ab, ferry of - - . . 449 

, onc(5 a great city, now in ruins - - 447 

or Blue Water Spring - . - 442 

Nilgnli ridge of the Koh*i-Surkh range - 7 

Nimla’h, (xsasantry of - - - 56 

Nirkh Kotal - - - - . 691 

Muidan - - . . 699 

Nizam ‘UbMulk superseded by Haidar Kuli 
^ KhAn .... 646 
Northern bouniiary oi‘ Kachchhi formed by Koh- 
i-Siirkh riinge - - - - 18 

Nolt, Major-Ocneral Sir W. - • 695 

Nudluib territory, account of the, in the " KitAh* 
i-MasAlik wa MamAlik ” - - • 5t-3 

Nuhurni Afghans ... 688 

Nu in. ’rurlAe .... 667 


Nun*yAz 


• 683,684,691 


Nur Muhammad KhAn, Chief of the BAbars 
Nusint KhAn, confined by Timur ShAh, AbdAli 

, Hut chief - - - 

Nutak Kahinid - - - • 

NutkAni territory, irrigation of 

y the, description of - - - 

trade with the Mi^itah AfghAns 

tribe, chief of - - - 

Nuwan, village of - 


329 

5 

452 

600 

3 

3 

4 
4 

462 


0. 


49 


Origin of the name NangrahAr - - 

Overthrow of the Mughals at Barwan by SnltAn 
JalAl>ud*l)in, KhwArazm ShAh • - 51, 52 


P. 

PAdak*Ao • • - 684 

PaghmAn dara’h • - 

FAhani - - - ... 

PahAr Khel, village of - * 

PahAr^pfir to DAjal, territory of, Baludbi popu- 
lation tetween - . . 

- , town of ^ • - - - 

Pakhla’i territory, Abu-t-Fazrs account of r , 

ac^unt of, and inhabitants r : 277i 

— — and its routes ■ ' V ■; ' ' • . ^ ■. .. 

— — , boundaries of < 

British rulciu parttof 




“j ewiy of :• 


M6 

321 

. ’i- 

279 

27s 

283 

279 

278 

288 

2»» 

. 288 :! 
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Pakila'I, irrigation of - . - . 279 

, Jahan-gir Badsliuh's account of - 280 

, SaadatKhdn, chief of- - - 279 

, since ajnexuti(»a of Panj-ah in 18^9 - 279 

, town On the extreme northern border, 

route to - • - 277 

Paiwar - - . . -81,678 

Pdni pat, lands near, assigned to two Ros*hauis 
chiefs - . , - 395 

Panjab, invasion of the, by the Mace<lonian 
Alexander - . . -38 

Panj-her, a thoroughfare of Kafir robbers - 103 
Pauj-Korah, boundary of, with Suwa^l - - 230 

Pauj-Pir, village of - - - 272 

Parallel of Mithan-kot, cultivation in - - 17 

Pargana’h of Amankdr - , - 449 

Pargana’hs of the Si w -is (an Sarkdr, accounts of 
tho - - - . , ob 2 

Pdrli Ghari fortress, belonging to the Tnna- 
walis - - - - - - 2 iK) 

Paniaey, progenitor of the Parni tribe - - 625 

Parni tribcj - - - ' - 6, 624 

^ > history of - - - 7, 624 

Parim, dara’li of, in Kafiristan, account of - 134 

Pashat, town of, route from Kdnar to, residence 
of the Sayyid, Najif - - - - 111 

Pas’lmur relieved from Koliat - - 394 

taken by the llo.s’lianis - . - 394 

Passes and routes from Multan to Kandahar - 5 

— — , Anhela’h Ghas’haey, the - • 253 

, Apd-luk, kotal of, description of - - 149 

— , , in dara*li of Lut-Dih - - 133 

, Bain kotal, the - ... 324 

, Bandi, the - - - - 422 

— — , Bandiwano ki Dhakl - - 450 

— , Bannn territory, list of, in the - - 478 

— — , Barkde, the - - - 8 

, Baroghil - - - 165, K )6 

, , mention of, in Afghan cam- 
paign - - • - 162 

— — , Bawar Shdh Ghda'haey - - 285 

, Bhali Wdli Dhaki - - - 460 

, Bhati - - - - - 8 

, Bijwdra’h Ghds’haoy, the - - 252 

, Birawal Ghds'haey in route from Kabul 

in Dir - . - -167 

— Chnlas (Bms’hacy - - - 145 

, Chanda will Ghiia'haey, in route from 

Kdbul to Dir - - - - 167 

— — , Chichalaey Ghas’haey, the • - 374 

— — , Chirg Ghds’haey, in route from Kdbul 

to Dir • - - - 164- 

— — — ^ Daldnab, the - - - - 1 1 

— — — , Derdh of Ishma’il Khan district, list of 

passes in - - - 478 

Dera’iijdt, in the, the most used - 613 
Dr. Kirk’s drawings of the Nafusk and 
SartdL Passes - - - 18 

, Drd-bhau, the - - - 47l, 630 

■ Gauraii-gal Ghds-*haey, the - - 146 

Gdwriii Ghas-’hney, the • - 231 

— — — , Gharbin Ghas-’haey • - • 402 

, Gharib Khana’h in kbaibar defile, defeat 
of Mughal army in - « - 399 

.. ■■■ GbasMii-Mi-Yandz Ldr, leading from 

old fortress of Do-bandi • -71 

— Ghwdyi Ldri, the • • - 688 

-ri — -r, — Ghds’haey . - • 471 , 

Gumul, the, different names given to it 
on maps - - - 633 

^ Isoiibgi, the - - * 810 

Jihdri, the - - • 19 

Kdhd, die ; - - • > U 

Kaurah, the - - :•> ♦ - 7 

..^ .^ karakar, defeat of theMt%hals^ Indi^ 

• -202 

the 


Passey Khaibnr, attack on (he Mughals by fbe 

Afghans in - - * 41 

atteni))! to forci*, by Fid/uj 

Khdn - - - - - 1 15 

— , , BiNli-Buldr, the spot for our 

own position, if we want tobecure our 
hold on - - . . 55 

’ , d(‘fcat of Nasir Khan by the 

Nddir-Siidli, Afslidr, at - - 37 

^ ^ forcing oi’, by the late Colonel 

Sir (\ M. Wade - . - 39 

, , iinprovemeiil of, by the Abknr 39 

^ ^ Kasim Khdn improves the road 

through - - - 66 

, , military iweuts in connection 

with it and the IVs'liawar - - 38 

, , Mnlianiinad Amin Khan, at- 
tacked by Afghans in • - 41 

j ^ payment to certain Afghan 

tribes for guarding the route - - 44 

^ , roiito tlirougli - - - 31 

, the, held by Arsald Khan, 

against Tiuiiir Shalvs forces - - 122 

, Khan wall, the - - - 8 

, Klid\vangn(?y, the - - - 423 

, Kotal-i-l.)o-i^-ihuh, tli(» - • 185 

, KotHl-i-lvbafira’h, the - - 159, 185 

, Kotal-i Niilvsan, the - - - 158, 185 

, Kotal- i-4'o-e - - - - 189 

, of Palpi Sang - - 166, 188 

, Kudu Daban - - - .310 

, Kuiuia’i, extremely narrow, the Tor 

Kafiris ambushes in - - - 1 10 

* , Kns’lito 'langacy, the • - - 472 

, Labor! GbasMiaoy - - - 193 

, Landakaey Kotai, (ho - - - 241 

, Latah- Ihiiul - - - - 59 

leading westwards from the Upper 

Dera’li-jal. - - - 470 

, Liriali, the • - .5 

, lA)-e Sang-Pajzali, (he, great battle at • 391 

, Malim^y, the - - - 10 

, Malandaruey, Muglials of India defeated 

in - - - . 257 

, , slaughter of Zain Khan’s army 

in - , - - . 264 

, Mulii- klulnd (ihas’haey, the - - 239 

, , doseriptioii of - - 240 

, Mala’h-kliand, the - . 2 . 34 , 240 

, military posts on our frontier to guard 

the passes leading westwards from the 
Ujiper Dera’h-jdt - . - 477 

— — , Mora’li (jhas’haey - • - I 95 , 

Mughal, the - - - - 17 

, Multan to Kandahdr by the Lower 

Dera’h-jat - - . - g 

, Nafusk and Sartaf, in the Koh-i-Surkh 

nuige - - - -18 

, names of the, in t he Bannii and Derail 

of I small Khan districts, as written in 
our maps and gazetteers, with the 
correct names - - . 479 

- , Nil-Ghar, the - ... 44 I 

— , Nim-Gali - - • - 230 

— ' , Kotal, the • - - 201 

— — of Wahmd - - - 7 

, Painzu Kotal, the ... 324 

— . Palpi Sling - - . 166, igg 

— , Bimi, the - - - 18 

, RiicWh Tangaey, or Zouchi - -471 

— — — , Sakhi Sarwar, routes by the - - 12 

, Saugbar, arrival and passing of THsir 

Shukoh’s army • • 28, 

, — — ,the • . . 8,846 

defile of Khin-Band Tangi 9 
Snr-i-IiarPAr, in Kfiahktir. territory - 229 

Sat, tba > - . - 18 

Shiukb (Cotnli the . - . . 424 

Shfancili K,ot«^ the • , - ; - 200 

gltin-gfio Ohfik’haey * - 471 
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Frgt. 

PasaeB, Shori - - - - 10, 17 

— — , Sbiin-kri, the, from K&bul to S’hahr 

route - - - - 112 

— , Shfizah Tangaoy, the - - - 476 

— — , S’liwjiyo) Urey, the - - - 471 

— , - UiuWliiiey, the - - •'513, 523 

, Lari, the . - -529 

— — , S’hwoy-L^ri Ghas’haeyi the • - 328 

. — — , Soran Ghas’haey, on the route from 

PpB^hnwur to Ktinar - 120 

— — — , Suc-gali Kotal, the - - - 201 

— — , Sugawund, dcfent of AHu-’AlI-l-Sawik 

in - - - - - 73 

_ — ^ ^ (he, MuKuflPar Khan marcho<l 

Hgainflt Ihd^ by way of ‘ - - 393 

— Suri, the - - - - 19 

— — , , boundary between the Derail* 

jat uiid Upper Sind - - 20 

, Tahanf - . * - 17 

,Tiik, the ... - ‘171,473 

•, Tiiok, the - - - - 16 I 

— , T’ra’i, the., where Znin Khan was stopped 

hy the YTisnfzis - ... 235 

Upper Dora' h-jat. in the, seven leading 

over the SuHinan range - - 471 

— ^ j lending from the, cross roads 

connecting tliem, names given to such 
roa<lH - - - - 471 

— , Waliwa • - - • - 7 

, Wider, the - - - - 11 

— — , Ydr-kand Ghan’haey * - 230 

, Ziingi, the - . . 17,313 

j j alnin and yellow ochre i'ound in I H 

. — , — , description of ranges and 

country through which it leads - 18 

, Zd-o or Naru <7 Tnrkaey (Ihas’hiu^ - 471 

- — , delinitioii of the words - 532 

^ ^ entrance and passage through, 

account of - ... 532 , 533 

Pdtak - - - - - 678 

PAtak-Ah-i^Slialmnli • . - • 677 

P4tak-Ao-i-Roghdn * - • 677, 678 

Pathan Kot, fort of ^ * * * 324 

Persia, Ihdnehlu's of llalucliistan, mtsi of the 
Sind territory, rebellious subjects 
’"of - - - - - 612 

, Siwi and part of Sind acquired by - 636 

Persian investment of Kandalidr - - 21 

-- bniginige, mostly spoken at Kdbul - 68 

Pea’hawnr - - - - - 423 

district, irrigation of western portion - 94 

• , inlluy of the Khalils into - - 127 

, irrigated by the llivcr Barah - - 37 

, irrigation of - - 35 

, inci ting place of various traders - -35 

— , military events in connection with, and 

until the Khaibar Pass - -38 

road to, from Kohat, ancient sites in - 422 

, roail to, on the Ldhor to K&bul route - 34 

, route to, from Kdbul, by way of 

Kharappa^i • - - 176, 177 

, Rometimt*s mentioned by the name of 

Bagrain - - - - 36 | 

Phogla, village of, scarcity of water near - 268 

Pi’d, town of, in Upper Suwat - - 200 

Pinus Gerrtfdfanaf forests of - - 78 

, forest of, at Kabr-i-Mulla - - 71 

PirChhattd - - - 055 

Pir-i-KosMidn ... - 679 

I (Saint of Light), faith of the Z4i4 

tribes - - • 45, 81 

Pir Muhammad Khdn, death of - - 615 

Plain of Jsil-gah - * - r 237 

Population of the Yusufris tribes - • 208,209 

Powandah, d* fiuition of the term - - 485 

Prdng, large village of the *Ash»NaghaT dis* 
trict, route to, from Kdlml, by way of Kha- 
rappa’h - • - - 176, 176 

. prince Mnhammadd-Ddrd-Shukoh’s route to* 

Kandahar from Multdn by the Sanghor Pass r 646 


Produce of Damar country - • - 86 

the territory - - - 75 

Products of Nangrahdr - • * 49 

Provinces of Faristan -o ^ .• 100 

Pul-i-Wardag - . . - . 093 

Pushang, the valley of - • - 6 

Pus’h-tdnah, name given to the Afghdns by 
themselves - • - - - 467 

Pus’httin-Khwd or Afghanistdn * - 468 

Punj ab, the, in the possession of the Mughals - 671 
Pus’hto language, spoken by the Tdjziks - - 68 


R. 

lide Kamlu, andent Buddhist ruler of Kdbul - 78 

Sihrns - ... 509 

Kafok, description of a - - - 187 

Rdghah, definition of - - - . 471 

, name given to the cross roads con- 

nocting various passes leading from 
Upper Dera’hjdt - • - 471 

Raid In the Maris in 1857 upon British terri- 
tory, and punie^hmont of them in 1856 - - 20 

Raids 1 11 the frontier - - - 17 

llAi'ghdt, ferry across the Chin-db river • - 338 

I Rdjali Chashwd-Nanu-gal, residence of, at 

! Laddakh - • . .. 204 

I HOilaey's Castle, legends concerning - 33 

! Rajan-pur - . - • . gOQ 

: Range, Jzobah, the * - - 9 

lifinji’i Singh, the Sikh * - • - 388 

Rashid Khan, historian . • * 22 

— ^ Khan's account of the Kandahdr ezpedt* 

lion - - . - 22 

Sultan, attack upon fiiiaur . - 189 

Rasdl-pur - - • . - 664 

Raitd-Maitd .... $62, 668 
liayuun, village of, and routes to • - - 187 

Recall of Anrangzeb's army from before Kan- 
dahar - - - - - 22 

liefUonia buxifolia^ the, a fruit bearing forest 
tree - - - - •* - 122 

Resa’i, ferry of, on the Indus - - 390, 441 

liesidenco of t he Kill Iran chief - - • 12 

Return of Akbnr to India from Kdbul - * ^69 

Revenuo collected from the Shitdks - - 426 

of Bannli - - - . 425 

of Kabul • - . - 68 

of the Kamdn territory - - 121 

of the Kimar valley - • 107 

Revenues of Jdldl-iid-Din • - - 121 

of the dara’hs in the Lamghdn district 

lOJ, 104 

paid, and militia supplied by various 

towns to the Sarkdr of Bakhhar • 21 

Revolt in the Kunduz territory - - 141 

Rivers, Abdo-Sin, or Indus - - 191 

^ j Afznl Khdn’s voynm on the • 444 

^ ^ breadth of, at Maknad - - 451 

^ ^ bridge of boats across, of Prince 

Shdh-i ^Alam - - 446 

ferry across the Guzar of Tor* 

bela’h . - . 269 

^ ferries on - - 441, 442, 443 

^ fl|l|hts between the Kbtitaks and 

tbeMugnalsand Kathars on thebanka 
of;- . ■ ■ . . ' - 

^ — four tribiitaiies of, at Gbmbisit^ V ^ - 

S-Pukhtah > 

gold obtained from,; 

^ heWh;: ^ 

— ^ great ftobd ofj* lb ' - 2Tt 

j Gusi^^pf : V 
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Rivers, Ab^*Siu, natural boundary between Ka> 

ristan and the Panj-ab - 291, 292 

^ ^ tribiiUiries of, in Mandrawar 

- 103 


Rivers, Kifiri territory, five priuci^l, flowing 




dara’]^ . , . 

, tributaries to, in Ktlshkfir Ui- 

ritory - . . . 

, shipwreck of Khush-bal Khtin,on 

, tributaries of - • - 

— — villages of the Khutaks and 


157 
444 
310 

444 

32 

, Hindus prohibited from crossing 

to the west of the Indus - footnote^ 32 
,»AliKhel . - - 71,72,454 


Katlmrs on 


Amd, source of 
Bajawr, bridge built across by Zain Khdn 
tributaries of - - - 


Bdrah 
Biiner 

Chachiir, course of - 
Chin-nb, Raj Oh at, ferry across 

the, Sandi la’ll patnu or ferry 

Chitnil, canal from, opposite Nur-gal 

, or Kaslikar - - 148, 151, 172 

, other name for, in Mastuch 


304 

171 

117 

30 

248 

15 

338 

338 

121 


Dara’ii 


some tributaries of 


, Chunn’i 

, Dflulatzi Khniar, the 

, l.)e\v-giil, fhe - - - 

— — , Dobandi - - - 

, Drug, th(*, source of - 

, Dzsinad, irrigation from 

<)!• Jamad, in Tak territory 


Otunila, sourei' and course - 

— ^ the, novel fails 

Gamila’h and Kurma’h, junction of 
or Gainbila’h 

Gharak, trilmtary of the Sind river 
Ghdrbaiul and Kabul, juijction of 
Gilgit. of - - - - 

-» found in, in tbedara’h of Dangrak 
Gmnnl, route by the, importance of • 

the . - - - 103, 543 

, aceount of, by Bahar Badshah - 533 

, irrijpiti<m by - - - 

Hami, junction of, with the Abae-Sin - 
Hindraini, the 

Indus, changes in the bed of 

, ferry of Resa’i, on the 

, former name of - - 

Shull-]-' Alam crosses by a 


bridge of boats at A tak 
., Jalal-abatl, bad fording at A’li Baghnn - 
Y Jxhiin, tributaries of, in Kislikdr terri- 


tory 

, Jinda’h - - - - - 

j the Wdla’b canal 

, junction of the rivers which form the 

Kdbnl river 

— Jxloba’h, the, source and course of 
— , Kfibul - - - ^ 

and Jjuda’ii, junction of the - 

^ and Surkh Hdd, junction of • 

- ^ in the Lamgbdn district 

battle between the Afgh&ns and 
Sikhs on the - 

>, bridge over, at Kbdn 
y conaTfrom^ at Sabz &bid 

•, in ilie But^Khik lands 



- 161 

- 150 

- 323 

- 286 
144, 145 

- 70 
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- 327 
332,474 

- 325 
321, 322 

- 337 

- 440 

- 427 

- 335 

- 99 

- 191 
266 
545 
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390 i 
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415 

119 

157 
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tliroiigli, account of 
Ktighzi 

, junction of with the Sind 


Kaha, the 

, tributaries of the 


Kahar Boru’h, the 
Kala’h or Kdla-Pdrni 
Kushkdr or Chitrdl - 
territory, in - 


305 
424, 440 

- 441 

- 14 

- 14 

- 463 
244, 245 

- 100 

- 153 *. 

- 317 

- 88 

- 472 . 


Kuts Kit - 

Kewd, motive power of, source of 

, the - - 

Khaldzi - - 113,114,124,163, 164 

Khasdrah - - » - 1 3 

Khaia’h - - - 113,124,163 

Khw'ajzey Aobah, joining with the 
Painzu - ... 332 

Krastah Khwar, the - - - 473 

>, Kucii Kit, and Knrma’h, canal joining - 88 

Kurd] dr, the, irrigation i>y * - 268 

Kiirali, the - - - - 13 

Kurnwi’h - - 84, 317, 424, 440 

a, I,] 'J'omdii - - 425 

-, — , junction of the rivers and the 

point from where it takes its name - 

-, , with the Al»ae-Sin 

, s(i|>arates Spin Ghar range 

from the Tor Ghar - - • 

-, Kus’lito, bed of the, description of 

, I ‘rig in of nunie of fhe - 

Kwandar, various names of, as written 
on our maps - - 

Ld'irwdl, tributaries of - - - 

— , Laingbdn, course after passing Jalal- 
abad .... 

— , Laiuiaey Sin, of - - - - 

—, Logar and Kiul-i-Dobniuli, junction 
of - 

, forditig point in the Gazar- 

gdh route - ... 

, irrigation by, and power ob- 

fiiinc(l from ... 

, irriguiiou from the, in the 

Kotiil-i-Zafrar district; 

Lornilid - - . 

Lundi, th *, source of - - • 

Luiali - . . - 

Alahiuw, source of - - - 

— , MaliliMd, coiiiitiy leading to 

, the - ‘ - 

Nulluii, the . - - . 

— , Mughal M’ld, origin of name 
— , Murwdrd, branch of Kdbul river 


- of the Kabul country or territory 
-, OxiiM, natural nortbiu n bouudary of 
Khurasan - ... 

sources of • - * . 


455 

440 

454 

478 

472 

541 

135 

53 

243 

72 

69 

67 

60 

324 

8 

323 

10 

450 

450 

18 

90 

177 

244 
67 


Painzd 

^ the, rising in the Rata Iloh 


470 
304 
324 
832 

>, Palpi Sang, imrt of, in Kdfiristdn • 132 
., Pauj-Korah - . 177, 178 

^ called Chugyd-tnii - . 178 

Rdd-i- Dangrak - • - 189, 190 

-, Rustam Klidn, origin in the Shlwi 
dard’h • . • . 

Sangbar, irrigation from 
^ the 


Sdwdn, source and course of the - 
-y Sliamal 

• and Kurma’b, juitction of 
-, Sbd-yiigb • • - - ^ 

Siiori, source at^d course of 
Sihar, the 


53 
331 
8 
531 
76,90 
90 
309 
10 
446 
331 


, Sind, canals cut from - 

canals from, in the Chdid- 
Jaldli ^ - . . 338 

indDdstions of, in Derdh of 
* 832 
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Biversi Siud or Indus - - • - 58 

, TAhali ferry, the - - - 831 

Siran, canals cut from, for irrigation - 269 

, Siri . - . > 12 

, Sirka’h, utiliz:itioii of, for motive power 71 
— — , — , source of the . . - 453 


pernicious to health - - - 21 


Sunt, connection with the Suii - - 20 

•, Surkh-Ab, the - - - - 461 

Surkh-Ru<b briiigc over, and course 
iirourid Gandaniak - - - .56 

, canal from, to B&la-B}lgh and 

Chhiir-Bagh - - - 98 

^ in the Hii“arak-i-Shaln dara*b - 50 

, or lied River - - - 71 

-, Suri, the, source, course, feeders, &c. 19, 331 
>, Suwad, source of the . - . 234 

•, 'fangacy, impassability of - - 440 

, Tezin or Teza’u - - - 59 

>, the Kaha, most considerable river of 

south-eastern Afghanistan - - 15 

•, 'I’iraey Toe or Tiraey stream - - 424 

1 » 1 i‘. . . xl- _ 1 1., xU... 


Drtip Khel - - - • 87 

, course of, infested by Waziri 


lrib<* - - - - 86 

, Trikhey Aol>a’li, joining with the 
PainzCi - - - - 332 

, tsalm^y, or rocks, rising in a river bed - 543 

— — , Utror, front the Jal-gah plain - 238 

, Wahwd Nadi or Wahwa, irrigation 

Irom _ - - • 335 

— — , Wahwa or Kala Vtini, never failing • 330 

, Widor, tins Ixmndary l)(*tween the Boz- 

ddrs and Lagharis - - - 1 1 

,YHkh.l)and - - -113,179 

— — Zangi or Kulglmri, the - - 18 

Zar-Afshaii . - . - 309 

Road to Pes’liawur, on the I^ihore to Kabul 
i-oute - - - ' - 34 

Roads and liighways from Kabul - - G, 8 — 72 

Rot*, Sir 'riioinns, visit to Siud - - 675 

Rolie, territory so callc<l, and why - - 657 

Ronte#Akorab to Malg-in, by way of S’hidi- 

|»ur an*l Kluisb-hal Garb - • 439 

— — , Atuk-Hananis fo Marais - - 200 

, Habar IWdshAh’s entry into Bajaiir 

territory, route taken - - 128 

— Badakbsluin, to - - - 149 

, Bilaur, Fah-Hinn’s account of the routes 

in - - - - 298,299 

, by tin*. Sakbi Snrwar puss - - 12 

— Tbok darah, stages of - - - 16 

— — , Clniebar, the, given up by traders as 

unsafe - - - - 15 

— — , Chaghan-Sara^ to Goslak - - 146, 147 


Chandh-Wa’an of the Babars to Kau- 
<lnliar and Kalat-i-Barluk by the 
( ihwtiyi-Lari pass - - 530—638 

-, Cbhar Bagh-i-Safa to K&biil, descrip- 
tion - - - - 63 

, Chitral to Badakhshan by the Kotal-i- 


Kbntira'h, aii'l the Kolal-i^Nuksan 


185, 186 

by Kotal-i-Do-R5hah - 184, 185 

— to Kuhob-i-B£14 * - 187 

to MastAcb - - - 187 

to Tiraj-Mir - - 186, 187 

to the village of Ujur - - 186 

— ; — to Warshigum and thence to 
Gilgitanil Saigur - - - 189 

C'hngyatan to BAnda’h in Suwdd, by 
way of Jaliar - - . 230 

to Danighdr of SuwAd 231, 232, 283 

to Gupuz • - - 229 

to MasiAch - • 228,229, 

DawgliAr to DawArika*h in Suwid 233^2^ 


# Rigs. 

Routes, Dara% of Suwdd, in the ^ - • 194— *214 

— — , Dera’h-jat, leading into - ^ - 817 

— , Dera’h of Gbdsi Khan to Kandahar, 

account of - - 527 

^ ^ by the S’hwayejr Larey 

Ghas’haey - - 612,522,527 


by way of Dadhar - - 667 

by way of Koliistan 
to Laikdnah and Shikdr-pdr - 

, to Rurhi and Shikdr-pdr, vid 

Uehchh - - . - 

^ to Sakhar and Shikar>pdr 

, to Shikar-pnr and Sakbar 

■, to Uclichli-i’ Sharif 

, Dera’h of Isma’il Klnln to Chaudh- 


Wa’An 


to Kabul by tiic most direct 


route 


654 

678 

662 

660 

664 

336 

504 


to KAbnl, Glnilam Muhammad’s 

account of Ins journey along - - 504 

: — ^ three renters - - - 340 

, stages made by Gliulam 

Miiliarninad - - - 506 

from Dhakah to Pes’iuiwiir - - 44 

>, Dharam-taiir to Koga’Ii of Cbamla’h « 287 
Drabluin to Oliaznin by the Ghawdyi 
Lari pass - - • - ' 541 

^ importance of the - - 545 

-, Fatli-abad to Kaja and Niinla’h > 55,56 
fort oF Atak-Ilanams to Marair - 290 

-from tin? britlgi; of Suvkli-Ab to B&id 
Bagh and Nimla’h, Kangkrak, 

Hisilrak - • - - 56 

“ from Gaz:ir*gali - • - 68 

-, Garbi-i-Sa'adal KhAn to Pes^hawar, by 

way of Tnr-bela’h , . - 268 

to Koga’b in tlm Dara’h of 

Chambfb .... 284 

to Talifih Kot on to Kdshkdr, 

ike., - - . - 277 

-, Gliaznin to Bazar of Ahmad Khan, 
danger in travelling from various 
tribes - - - -86,87 

-, - — , im)>ortaut ... 85,86 

-, , to the Demb of Isma’ii Khdu, 

Broadfoots journey, account of > 545 

to KAbul, one of the, by way of 

Ivohat - - • 449 

Gilgit to Karyuh-i-BadshAli, in Buner • 266 

to Kdz Tuha-Kot on to Ma* 

rair - - - . . 19t 

Gira’i-i-Marwat, two roads diverging 
from • - • - 325 

Haraiid to Chotiali, by the KAhd and 
UhAchar passes - - . 16 

•, Harandu to ApA-luk - - - 149 

Hindustan to Tar-Kand, three routes to 314 
JalAl-Ab^xl to KAbul • - . ^63 

from KAbul, by way of Lam- 

ghin - - - - 99 

to Tighari and 'All Shang and 

Alingar - - - - 104 

Kabr-l-Mulla - - . - 71 

KAhul to Baghzan ... 68^72 

to BazAr-i-Ahmad Khan - 80 

, by way of Khost and 

Dawar, by four different roads 

89,90,91,92,98 

, Ist road, from Segi to 

the BAzA • - - • 89, 90 

-> — , 2nd rood, from Segi by 

way of Baland Khel - - . 90.^ 

— .... n i. — - — road, from Segi to 
UrgAn - . « 91192,98 

4tb road, firom Bola^ 

Khel to Maulan • ; 

— to Chitralv by way 

> to Qatoj^Ar ;cf ; ; 



Routed, Kdbul to the l)era*h of Ghiizi Khdn, 
by way of Ba/ai'-i-Ahinnd Kh&u, aud 
to Tak - - - . 337 

^ Py I^akii'i and 

ClmuSh-Wa-Hu - - 323 

— — — , * . Laka’i and the 

Dera’h of Isrna’il Khan - - 332 

— , to Dir, account of 

164, U\5, 166, 167, 168 

, , 1st road, from the 

S’hahr or K*hahr ot Bajawr to Dir, 
by the dara'h of Maidan, account of 

1(>I, 165, 166, 167 

— — , , 2nd road, by way of 

the dara’h of Chanda will - - 167, 168 

— , ■ ■ ■ - , 3rd road, by way of 

Paahatof thedara’h of IMbu Kara - 108 

^ ^ 4 tli road, by way of 

Pashat, by a tliflbnuit road - . 168 

-, to Garin Kapuni*li - - - 244 

■ , to Gnrdaiz i»f Zuriimt - - 683 

— ^ ^ to Ghaznin, by way of Logar, 

oil to Kandahar and Hirdt - 72 — 74 

> - , , Kalat-i-Ohalzi and 

Kandaliar - . . . 688 

^ j through the daruli of 

Khar-wdr - - - - 686 

^ ^ ri(i llisarak and the 

Tnngacy of the Wan lags - - 676 

, to dalal-dbad, by way of the 

Ab*i-Zindaganl - - 95, 96, 97 

, Dara’Ii of Kaj>)iali - 97, 98 

^ Lamghdn - • 99 

, to Karyali-i-Badsliah • 247, 248, 249 

— , , 1st road, by ’Ash- 

Nughar • - . « 247 

^ ^ 2n<l rotol, by Langav 

KotandSddam - - 248 

, to Koga’h, in the Chanila’b 

tciTitory - - - - 256 

^ , on to Kasb-inir - - 256 

^ , ^ on to Pakldui - - 256 

^ , on lo Tnnawul - 256 

^ to Kohat, by way of Kobistan - 94 

, , — , Kuridali - 93 

^ to Kunar and Pashat - - 106 

^ to Twiahor, La'1-purn’h to Basaur 14, do 

— to Laku’i, chief town of the 

Marwat tribe - - - 317 

— — , to Pes’hAwar by way of Kba- 

rappa’li - - - 176, 177 

■■■— , — to Prang, by way of Klia- 

rappa*h - - - 175, 176 

■ - '■■■■■ y — — to Segi - - - 74, 75 

, 2nd rood, by way of 

the village of the Khirniand Khel 71 f 78, 79 

I I — , 3rd road, by way of 

Baghzan - - - - 79,80 

— — — , — — , 4tb road, by way of 

the Kotal-i-Siti - - - 80 

I. — y by Iri-4band Kunna’h, 

first road, by way of Chakkura’i - 76, 77 
— , by way of Gaudaiz - 75, 76 

■ — - — , by way of IriAb and 

Kurma’h, by four loads - - 76 

^ — — lo S'haiir or K’hahr of B4jawr, 

first route, by way of Ktioar - - 112 

y aecand route ^ 118 

, by way of Gwashtah • 116 
K4filtt’h, the^ English inerebanU in, in 
i614» their account of jt • • 647 

Kaudabar to the Dera% of Ghazi Kbin, 
es followed by Generals Biddulph 
and Wilkinson - ^ - 4 • 629 

19 Mqltin by the Sidthi Sarwair 

. ; ■: "V- • . ■ W. 

...J ■■ «;:':292 

■ fort -of Do;--.’ ■, 


Routes, Kliush-ab on the Jhilam to Dera*h*i- 

Isma’il Khdn, by way of llarnoli - 461 

, Khush-I)4l-Garii to Kohat - - 446 

, Kogadi of Buner lo lln/rao, leading to 

the great road from Labor to K 4 bul - 264 

, Kotal-i-Zaffkr to Kabul - - 60 

, Kuz to Karyah-i-Badshdh, in Buuer - 267 

j to Kogilli in Chatida’h, lending 

on to Pes’hnwur - - - 267 

, Kunar to Pashat - - 109, 110, 111 

, , Gor*Klnind roail, Iruiii Nur Gal 1 11 

j , Sar-kliand roivd, the - - 110 

j , tomb of a Musalman Saint near 

Chumyari - - - 111 

, Lmhlakli to Yar-kiind - • . 309 

, Labor lo Kabul, route from Basaul to 

dalal-dbiid - , - 47 ^ 43 

— j ^ Chiiiiikani to Pes'lniwar - - 35 

, , Fatli-abad ti» Nimla’h - 56, 56 

^ ^ poi t of A tak to Kliaiiwibiid - 33 

j Ilniu to Khoginui iind Hazrao 31 

^ j Hazrno to the fort of Atiik - 32 

^ ^ fbigdalik to Klnird Kabul 59,60,61 

, , .laial-abad to Kath-tibad - 53 

, , Kiniibar route - - 31, 39, 42 

, ^ Kbair-abad to Nara’i - - 33 

^ ^ Nara’i to Cliainkani - • 3d 

, , Niiula’h to Jiigiialik - 56, 57 

^ ^ Pcs'liawar to Kluiibai delih? - 37 

^ ^ lo 'rakbal - - 36 

, Labor to Makliad, b) way of Pind-i- 

Dadau Kluin and C bakku-wal - - 449 

^ to Nil-tib and Pes’liawar, by 

Piudi-i-Miilika*li-e-Shabr-yar - 446 

, to IVs'bawar, om* oi tla; - 449 

, to Yar-kand - - 293 

^ ^ by way of r Jammu - 313 

^ ^ l>y wi,y of Nur-pur - 293 

, Laka’i to Kbnssur ... 44 I 

, to 'fita’i - • - 440 

leading lo Kandaliar, in the Lower 

Derali-jat, names of important plnc(*s 
in Sind and Baluchistan - • 28, 29 

, Lut>J)ib to Sluigluil - - - loO 

, Makbad to the l*'orl of Atak-Banaras - 441 

, Marair (o Kiuiyya, all mountainous 

ct>untry - - . . 287 

, Mastueb it> th(‘ Kotnl of Ihdpi Sang - 188 

, Multan to Kabul, by way of Layya 

and tin* Dera’b of Isma’il Kinin 

337, 338, 310, 342, 370, 378, 421 

^ to Kandahar, by the Lower 

I)cra’li-jat - - - - 5 

^ j ^ t)y the Sanghar Pass - 646 

— — , Nawa’b, tlie, infc'li'd by robbers - 119 

— — lir-gal to Sboin-iLli - - - 147 

, Pabar-pur to Chamlli-Wii’an - - 337 

— , Pakhldi territory, of “ * • 288 

, Pashat of Bdha-Knrah to Pashat, the 

chief town of Kunar - • 151,152 

- ■■ — ^ to Shiirtan on the Chitnil 

river .... 151 

■ ■ . : — to Chaghdn-Sarae .• - 143, 144 ' 

toGoalak - . 144— 146 

i of Kfiuar to Katarand Gainbhir 160 

f Pep’hdwur to Bazdr of Ahmad Khdii - 424^ 

— Pes’bdwar to Chitral. Aiibhdr road, 

the* 184 

^ , by direct route of ’Ash-Naghar 
and Panj-Korah - - 177—180 

. ■■ , by Ist route, Buddhist sites in 181 

^ — , bV the S’hahr of Bajawr, the 

1 st or Imwa’h-ga’i route - 180 , 181,182 
f 2 ad or Lakhandey route, the 188, 184 
.I.;..,., Yakh^Dand road, the • 183 

i Pes’hdwar to Damghdr of Suwdd by 

way ofPriag - - • 248 

:Qarihi Eajpdra% by way of 
1Sibh-i!hahrtfh, or the Mahammadais 242 
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Bootes, Pes'bawir to Kalaey 
K&min, by 


Page. 

- 94 

way of rirer of 

- 120,121 

- 120 


mui - 

K6nar and Nur-gal 

- Laka'i in the territory 
Marwat • • . 

S’hadi-pdr 


of 


the 


Powandah traders, those used by 
different divisions, as they set out 
Bdwal Pindi to the Dera’h-i-Gul Sher 
Khdn, theneo to the Kohistaii of the 
Yusiilzis •• - - - 

RemiirKs on Prince Muhammad-i- 
DarA>Sliiikolfs route to Kaudahdr 
froui Multan by the Sanghar Pass - 
right-liand rgiite from Tezin river to 
Kdbul - . 

Shah-piir to Siiikurpur and Sakhar 
Slnih-Hali, description of the country 
[)aRScd tlirough 

S’hahr of Bajawr to ’ Ash-Naghar 

Damgliar of Siiwad 

Karyah'iJhidslia'h 


426 

439 

498 


274 


546 

60 

6 


Kogn of Buner 
— Piisimt and Kunur 


by 


56 
250 
250 

- 250—253 

- 253 
way of 

- 143 

- 476 

- 147, 148 
148 


llindd-Raj 
Shahur, the 
S’hcw'ah to Slio*ma.sli 
Sliurtan to Wac-Gal - 
Sugawaml, early history of, its fortress, 
and pass - - - ^ 73 , 74 

was fuIlowe<l hy tiic first 

Muliaintuadan conquerors of India - 73 

j xised by the ancient rulers in 

preference hi fhe^ Khuihar - - 73 

Siiri, the, condition of, for travelling - 20 

- taken hy Ku<Hr Shah from Kabul to 

Dihli and hi.s <lefeat of Ndsir Khan - 37 

ten, from Kabul - - - 68 — 72 

Tibhat into Badakhshaii - - 315, 316 

“ through the Ziuigi puss to Mount Gaird- 
hari arni Sluim plain - - - 18 

• to Kalian, througli tiie Znngi pass, by 

eight fitag(‘s - - - - 19 

llp[)er l>erah-ja(, along (he passes 
leailing westw^aiils from 

472,473,474,475,476 
- Suwat, dirc'ct route into, in 
daia’h of Suwiit - - 200 

■ — iiseil by Aklmr in bis expedition against 

Kabul in 1581, from India - - 58 

- n^ed by Humavun Badshali, from Kabul 

to Hind, ill 1552 - - - 92 

— — west of Shuiar Gardana'h Kotal, 
probably naoro forinidable than is ex- 
pected - - - - 71 

' from Znrgliiin S’hahr to Ghuznin and 

Kandahar - - - - 69 

, Zarkani to Kulat-i-Balak - - 541 

Boyal Geugiaphical Society’s proceedings for 
jamiary 1879, iimpin - - - 465,466 

Ruhtas, fortress of, hehl by Ilaibar Khan - 347 
Ruins of a Biipposc(i Buddhist city on the Khaibar 

route - . . . * . 40 

Rdjan of the Mazari Baluch trilie - - 661 

Rdrhi or Lurhi - - - . 574 

— — , route from Pera’h Ghdzi Khdn to - 673 
tenitory of the Gnndah-pdrs • 326, 327 
Russians in Badaklishdu • • ' . 149 

' Kashkar ten*itory, the - - . 163 

Rustam, downfall of bis family - - . 8 J 8 

— Khdn . - - -25 

— — , son of Zabi-Zar, governor of Kdbul - 317# 318 
Khab, tomb of, close to Jaldf-dbid - 53 


s. 


Sa’ddat Khdn, chief of Pakhla^ territofy - 
Sa’ud-ullab Kh&n ... 


m 

677 


Sabz-abikl, largo village on canal from E&bul 
River - - . . • 100 

Sabuk-Tigin - - . . 573 

Sabzal-Kot - . . . 673 

Sacking of the Temple of Sujaiuand by Fard- 
ghan, in the reign of ’Umro - . 72, 73 

Safdar da’ Kot • - . . 673 

Safdar-pur or Sakral-pdr .... 974 
Safed Gab, fort of .... 079 
Sahalia, village of, under the sway of Qul Sher 
Khan - - - , - 269 

Sdhi, ruler of Sind - - , - 666 

Sa’id Khan, bravery of, in the battle against 
[slam Shah ..... 

defeats the revolted Ros’liania - 

made Subah-dar of Kabul 


348 

394 

395 
663 


Saif-ul-Muluk, tomb of 

Sail’- 111 - Bilad, extract from, relative to Haluch- 
istun - - - - 1 

Saiydu, aiieieut city reBidciicc of the Akhiind 
of Suwat. - - - - 251 

Sukhar - - - - 662, 675 

, derivation of the name - - 670 

Saklii Sarwfir Pass, named after the Muham- 
madan Pir - - - 12 

, shrine ot Saint of same name, position 

of - . . .11 

Salhaiikc, Mr. il., account of Burhi, Sakhar, 
and Bahknr hv - - . . 075 

Sait found ill flic Sluikar dara’h - - 375 

found mmr Ka hi- Bdgh - - - 371 

mines in Bannu - - - - 318 

Sama’h Plain, the, expedition of Akbar Badshdh 
into - - . . - 258 

Samiii - - . . . 060, 002 

Saiidah-Bastah or Sand-Bast Rock, the - - 422 

Sandila’h l^irnii, the, on tlie Chin-Ab River - 338 
Sang-i-Kashkar or Kashknr stone, where found 287 
Sang-Lakh darti^h . . - 090 

Sanghh Sila - - . - 655 

Sanghar district, seat of government of, routes 

- - - - 330 

pass, the - - . . g 

river, the, source of - - . 8 

, territory of the Nutkdni - ■ . 3 

Sanjar-j-Gajz Kluin - - . 669 

San Aoliey, situation of and bigniiication of - 99 

Sar-Biilarid Khan, appointed Sdbah-d&r of 
Kabul - - - - • . 419 ' 

Sar-khaud road, well known and famous - - HO 

Sar-i-Yar-Khdn valley, the - - - 188 

Sardars ot the Baluchistdn ^ - - - 613 

Sarkiir of Bakhar, reyeniies supplied from 
various towns - - - - 21 

Sarwahi - - . , 673 

Sat, the, name given to the bed of the river 
Zangi where it is joined by the Chahaili 
rivulet and several others - - - 18 

Saurd Chauddaliali - - . J 655 

Sayyid-dbdd - ... . . 692 

, destruction of, by Major-OenL Sir W. 

Nott . - - - 695 

village - . . . 098 

Sayyid ’Ali, the Tirmiai, tomb of - - 248 

— — Ghuldm Mubammed sent ^ by Govern- 
ment of India to KAbol - - 3<> 

account of the climate in the 

S iurd EdbuL district - . . 59 

-itd-Din, Husain^ Uchehh’sgrea^w 
•saint - . ■ -I..; '^365' ’ 

— — Muhammad, geneidegioal 884 

Muhammadpi-Gisd-Diiia >1- • - 694- 

- 865 

> ■ - ■ :-'m: 
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S«giofEhost . - . 677,^ 

f one of the chief villages of the dara*li of 

Khost - - - - 74 

, town of, situation of, route from K&bul 

to Sej?! - - - 75 

Sepulchre of Shaikh Yahya, the Madani - 33 

Seven Chaste Maidens, shrine of the • - 670 

Shah ’Abbas, Persian monarch, death of - 22 

, reconquers Kandahar - . - 604 

’Alum Khdn, village of, traditions about 530 

Ashraf, death of - - - 609 

Beg Khan - - - - 681, 670 

and Bahnr Bjldshdh - - 585 

appointed \'‘iceroy of Kabul and 

other proviiKV's . - - 

, attacks Siwi - - - 

, further j)rocot*diugs of - 

, inroad of, into Sind from Siwi - 

-, ruler of Kandahar attacked by 


the Kazil-B^shis 
, undertakes 


604 
582 
685 
20 

603 

the conquest of 
Siwi(?) - - - 586 (?) 

Bora’i, wife of Rnstnni, of the ’Umr- 

khel clan, death of, in battle • - 246 

Husain- Ghalzi's expedition against the 

district of Slial - - 611 

’Isd, tomb of, at Biliit - - - 341 

Kbaii*-Ullah, Badshab, n^sidenee of - 229 

Mahmud, Ghalzi, sets out on an invasion 

of Persia - - - - 609 

Rukti, Sultan and the governments of 

Kandahar, Gha/nin, Kabul, the Afgh&n 
istau, Sind, and parts of Ilind * * 677 

, Sultan, death of - - 678 

Shdh-baz Gai-h, fort and village of, residence of 

Shdii-baz Khan - - • 426 

Khan, chief of the Khataks, one of the - 426 

Shah-i-Alam 647 

assumes his sovereignty at Pas’iiaur • -416 

, assumes the government of the Kabul 

province - - - - 415 

, Bahadur, expedition to Bannd - - 372 

, Bahddur, goes to make fieace with the 

Afginins • - - 409 

, — , Shiih « - - 621 

crosses the Abae-Sin on a bridge of 

boats " • , • “ * 

, crosses the Indus at Atak by a bridge 

of boats - - - - - 415 

, death of his father in the Dakhan - 416 


- 438 

120 
6 

688 


Sh4.h-i-Zaman, Badshdh’s entry into Labor in 
1796-97 ... - 

— — , confers the town of Gwashtah upon 
his descendants . - - 

Shah*pur to ShikArpAr, route of - - - 

SbAh*BAb, or Shah’s road 
8’hahr» seat of government of the Bajaur terri- 
tory, route from KAbul to - - 1 12 

town of, ancient residence of Arab tribe I I I 
S'hahr-i«Chapa’h, site of an ancient city - - 638 

Shahr-i-WuzarA - • - - 656 

ShAhid-BAbA, the Akhunti, KarAm Dad, tomb 
of . - - - - 233,242 

Shahaadah MuhamnuuLi-Dara-Shukoh’s expe- 
dition against KandabAr - ^ * 21 

Shaikh TapAr, great battle at - - - 695 

— — H^iAbA-fshAk - - - 664 

— . — Hasan, burial place - - - 653 

— — of AHbjAr, the AfgbAns his disciples - 34 

— — Mali, makes a census of the YAsufzis 
and Mandars 

surveys the iSuwAt valley - 


- r - Muhramad, tomb ot 
» ■ Nek-nAm 
Shaikh^bAd 
stiver. 


680, ( 


207 
- 205 
• 686 
, • 654 

693, 699 


368 


;,5hi^^kh|il;fvetaiAs ^ ** 

Kofcar; defeated by Ai$ir Tinij|hP| lu 


Shal district, ShAh Husain, Gbalzi’s expedition 
against . - . • . gil 

Shainal river ..... 685 
Sharaf Gui KhAn, residence at WAl Gal, in 
WAnat darali - - * 132, 183 

Sher *Ali, defeat of - - - 679 

Sher Dabati - - - . 697 

kotal # - . - 698, 699 

Sher Kluin, defeated by *Ali Mania ii KiiAn, the 

BadsliAh Nama'Ii, account of - - 605 

— , of the Khassur trilie, coiuiniiKMMnent of 

territory at Shiukjw*y - - 341 

, terininntion of territory at Jimla - 342 

Sher Mnhamtiiiul Khan - - . 401, 402 


defeats Darya Khun at Koliut - - 403 

defeats Guinbata*h • - - 409 

defeated by Khushal Khan's troops - 401 

, disappearance of - . - 416 

, furtliin* hostilities against the Khataks - 410 

gt»es to Tapi - - - 402 

in Hindustan, when Ashraf KhAn treats 

the Malik-Miris kindly - - 411 

, successors of - - - 419 

Sher ShAh, death of, quarrels about his suc- 
cessor - 347 

devastates the Oakhar territory - - 352 

receives homage from the Afghans of 

Roh - . - 351 

Sur . - . 347 

Sher-Ghar 'ittacked by Mugbals - - 406 

ShcrA - . - - 662 

Shewa’b, large town of, place of historic 

interest - - - - 249 

, town of ' - 106, 109, 147 

Shikar-pur . - . . . 662 

founding of - - - 662 

, route from Dcrii’li (ilulzi Khan to - 673 

Siiikoii, large village of the Ilyaszf Yusufzi 
Afghans - - - - - 268 

Shil-gar - ... 687 

Shil-gar district - • - - 700 

Shirafai Kliau, Sar dar ol the ShitAk AfgliAns - 426 
Shirani, Afghan tribe, of - - -2,7 

Shishani trees, in territory of the J^ighari tribe II 
Sli’niz Gao - - - - . 687 

river - - 681, 693, 696, 698, Ca9 

Shor Kuisa'ii - - . . 6H8 

Shrine of ’AshikAn wa’Arifan, near Kabul - 68 

ShAbul - . . - . 684 

Slnim plain, the, route to, through the Zangi 
pass - - - - - 14, 18 

Shunin Khel, tlneo villages of same name, be- 

h.nghig to tri! « c»f It/adis - . 71, 72 

Sill Itanza'li, large village, with tombs of three 
holy men 

. or “Pile J li: ee 'roinhs ” 


Si hw- wall - . , . 

Silk, produce of • 

Silver, Khit/i, in Kasiikar territory, mine in 
Simpson, Major-General 
Sind, ancient boundaries of 
Arab rule in 


688 

688 

656 

84 

153 

655 

556 

570 


Baluchis of Baluchi>tan, west oi' the 
Sind territory, re cllioijs subjects of 
Persia .... 612 
becomes independent • - 671 

— , boundaries of, in 1515 - - 21 

-, eonqwst of, by the Aryliuii Mughuls - 576 
Hindu kiiig<loiiJ.s in - - - 570 

— , historians of - - - 664 

Hnina} An Badshab in - - 589 

Kbau-l-KhanAii, Abd>ur RahAn de- 
spatched to subjugate - ^ - 599 

KhudA-Yar^Khati assuinoH itidependeiicy 
over - - - 624 

invasion of, by ’Arabs in 92 H, - 570 

by Kynk, son of UktAe, son of 


the Chingiz 
MahmAd4-Qit^i, 


671 

571 
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Siml, Sahin - . 

, names of tlic most important places lu 

, * Nd»ii*-ud- Dill, KaWjab, Sultan 

Sabuk-Tijjin, the Amir - 



’ rebellion of the I'ar-Kh&n and Argl»uii 
in 

• river - ■ " , ^ ' 

•, Saffdr Do-abnli, account ubdbt - - 

— — , Ibibar Badshah*« conflict with 
the Gakhnrs in ^ 

the, between Kala-nagli and 


Atak 


Shall Bej5 lvh 4 n undertakes the conquest 
of - * " ' 

Shikah-ud-Daulah Mandaid, Snlmn - 
subdivisions •cif, as inmle liy Nddir 
Slmh - - - ' 

Tal-|nu- Ualuch tribe acc^uire 
I'nr-Khsln rule in, downtull of - 
- t(?rritoi7, 'rdk territory, north-west part 
of the 

— , tnule with Hut - - * 


590 

064 

360 

363 

450 

586 
5 1 

014 

024 

594 


SindA-stan 

or Siw-istan lorlress 


Sit-piir - ■ ’ 

Siwi or Sibi, as mentioned in hisUiry - 

, account oi the territory around, by Mir 

Ma*8um of Hakhar 

, acquired by the Purni tribe 

, nftairs of, In the years 1594-95 A.D. - 

— , as mentioned by ’Arab writers 

j by Sind writers 

, assessment of * - 

attacked by Shah Beg Khan - 

— — , eajitun^ of, by the Arghun Mughals 

^ dara’h comprising the district, account of 

I Fnizi, the Sahriudi’s account of, in 

1594-95 A.D. 


328 
5 

- 667 

- 666 
<563, 664 

- 566 


583 

628 

602 

567 

567 

629 

582 

576 

640 

602 


first mention of, in connection with the 
Kandahar government 
in tlic lime of Jalal-ud-Din 
Mahmdd Khan, governor of - 588, 589 

Mir, Sayyid Abfi-l-Fazl attacks, Mir 
Mn’sum’s account of 
Mirza Shah Husain and the government 
of 


— , Piirni tribe of Ghor-Ohas’lit Pis htuns, 
possession olj by - - - 

Pei-sia becomes part of 
revenue and assessment of, under the 
Durrani sovereigns 
territory of - 

town and fort of - ■ * * 


580 

21 


595 

588 


8iw-istdn 
-, Sarkar of 


book 


Duke’s errors about, in his 
, Lakkha-wat pargana’h, situation 


of and account of 

-, nine pargana’hs of • 
pargana’hs of the, accounts of 


596 

636 

629 

656 

659 

668 

555 

556 

556 

555 


the 


- 662 


_ ^ -of the Thathah province, p«r- 

yana^hs of the, list of 

Siyah Sang, the - * * 

, jal-gdhof - . . 1 -* 

^ , encampment of Bntwh troops 

at, in 1842 " * " 

8iwia-i, fortress of - , _ . \ i 

Somnnth, expedition against the idol temple ot - 
Southern boundaries of Afghdnistan - 
Sri-Nagiw, capital of Kashmir, route from 
Stages by.the Chdchfir route - - - 

Stoiic for sharpening knives, known as Kashkar 
stone . - - - • 

Sugdwand - - , ' 

, destruction of the idol temple ot 

Ghas’haey - - * / 

, iiuportant w»d well known place m 

Muhamraadim hiat^ 


683 

66 

58 

666 

666 

18 

292 

15 

287 

679 

680 
696 

72 


Sngiwand pass • 

— routes, description 
“ India ” 


of, in 


r, VSTW, 

Elliott’s 


SiiKindn Khel Qhalsi country, commencement 
of^ on the Ldhor to Kabul rckite 
Suliiiidni, his account of Karlarnaey 
SuUdn ’Abd-nr-Rashid of Ghaznin 

Buhlul, the Shdhii Khel Lodi, sovereign 
of the Dilhi kingdom - 

Bahrdm, expedition in Nnngmhar 

Ghiyds-nd-l)in, Mahmdd 
, expels the Ghuzz Turks from 


74 

67 

886 


346 

51 

667 

666 


Ghaznin - 
Husain 

Jalal-ud-Din - - - « 669, 675, 700 

Mang-Varni, expedition against 


Uchclih 
, overthrows 


Barman - 
Khel 

village - 


Khusrau Shah 

makes Ldhor his capital 


the Mnghals at 

- 61, 52 
- 696,697 
- 697 


Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, death of 

Mahmdd-i-Snbuk-Tigin, shrine of the 

Mahmud Khan 

Mahmdd’s expedition against Soinnath - 

— Mius’dd 


666 

666 

667 

700 

663 


- 700 


Mtibdrak Shdh, defeats Jasrath, son of 

Shaikhd ... 

M*u’izz-ud-D(n, Muhammad-i-Sam 

assassination of 


- 368 


Ndsir-ud-Din 
■ — — — , Kabd-jah 

^ di^ath of 

Mahmdd Shah 


667 

669 

666 

671 

671 


Sa'id Khdn’s expedition into Badakh- 
shdn 

, Western Tibbat - - - 


Sakhi Sarwar - 

Shams* ud-Din, I-yal-timish 

Tdj-ud-Din, 1-yal-duz - - - 

Zain-ul’-Abidain aids Jasrath in his 

battles against the Sultdns of Dihli - 
Sunbatah territory - - - - 

Surkh-Ab-Kotal, defile of, west of Oandamak - 
Ru Khan, the ^wdn 


297 

- 314 

- 658 
669,670 

- 667 


678 
56 
451 

Su’ri River, in the district of the Derah-i-Ghazi 
Khan - - - - 5 

Suronk Peak, the - - - - 11 

Sursuti - - • " • 

Snwdd and Buner, boundary of - - 252 

, boundary of, with Panj-Korah - - 230 

, Sultan of, defeated at Taroah - - 234 

, termination of territory - - • 283 

territory attacked and annexed by the 

Ydsufzis Afghdns - - 240^ 241 

, Gommenoement of, and boun- 
daries • • • - 242 


, Upper, description of country beyond 

boundary of, to source of Suwdt 
River .... 236,236 
Suwdt, Afghdn customs in - - 210, 211 

Axhund of, history of. See footnote 

251,252 

, ancient ruins of - - - 198 

— — division of, between the Ydsofzis and 

Mandars - - . - - 209, 210 

feathered game in, reptiles, insects - 214 

*, frnits grown in 


houses of, building constmetion of 
imports and exports - 
Lower, diinate of - - 

cultivation in - w 
•*, physical constitntion of Afghdneiii 
-w territory, accoimt of 


•valley, i«ri<mltnte wft 


. 218 
- 210 

- *U 
• 206 

21 % 213 
„ - 212 

m- * 200 

- ao« 

- m 
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Suwdt valley, Lower Suw&t, climate of - 

■ — f survey of, by Shaikh Mali 

, upper part of, description of, 

by a man of T|irkish descent 
, wild anlhials in - - - • 


Tabakf meaning of term - - - - 23 

Tabak'Sar, meaning of - • - 23, 24 

Tabarhindah . - - - 667, 669 

Tag-ao - - - - , 680 

valley, route from L^hor to Kdbul - 59 

Tigbnvn - - - - 677, 684 

Tiihali Painn, a ferry across the Sind river - 331 

Tahir d;i Kot - - - - 660 ■ 

Tahkily ancient city, three kiiroh to the west of \ 

Pes’hawar - - - - 36 | 

Tai-tiinur dara’h - - - - 691 

Tajaiiuniil Sliah, ruler of Chitral - - 174 

Tajziks or Farsiwans - * - - 683 

Tak, large town, named after an Afghan clan, 
since extinct - . - - 325 

leiritory, inhabitants, and account of j 

the - . - . 325 : 

, irrigation in - - - 325 i 

Taklvt-i-Shah hills - - - (Mi9 j 

Takht-i-Snlinuui, the - . - 5 

Takivah - - - . , 69(5 

TanhhA - - - * 650 

'J'angaey, lowu oi - - ' 177, 239 

Taiigaey-i-VVardjig - - - 677 

Taiigaey of Ihe Wardags « 676, 680, 692 

river - * - - 68 1 

Tarah (yhashraah, or spring , . . - 684 

Tarkang, fort of, at Pashat - - - 1 1 1 

Tarkahiriii tribe, the, accoimt of - - 114, 1 15 

Tarikh-i- Husain fShiiht, quotations from the - 329 

Tarikh-i-Kandahar, account of tlie expedition 
against Kandahar - - - - 22 

*‘Tarikli-i-Khan Jah&ni,*' by Haibat Khan, the 
Kakur - - - - - 343 

Tarin Alglnins, the - - - 6 

Khan, Jirowj-dar of Ilangas’h, quarrels 

with the Malik-Miris of Kohdt - 411 

, relieved by Ashraf Khan - 4J 1 

Tarinda - . - , (573 

Tarnah, battle near - - ' 234 

Khan Khel, clan of - - - 197 

— — , Khans of, account of - - 197 

, town of, principal town in Suwdt • 196 

Tatar, the Gakar - 364, 365 

Taxation of dara’he in Lamghan dara’h 103, 104 
Teba, tjldrig of - - - - 690 

Territories of Dog,Pu8haDg, Sh&l,andMastang, 
revenues and troops supplied by - 21 

Territory around Mughal dara’h, mostly in- 
habited and wanting in water - 17 

■■I . of Bajawr, the, account of - • 115, 116 

— , dara’hsiu- - - 116--118 

, Kdm&ii, the, account of - • - 121 

, SuwAt, account of - - - 196 

, the llangas’hdt - - - 380 

, M, — of the Bang! Khel Khataks, end of • 371 

, Khatak, termination of, at Tappi - 380 

Sewistdn, district of the Tatta province 

of Hind in Akbar’a time, 1681, Sub 
districts in, Mr. Duke’s list - - 655 

M — — , Siwi, the, and the Pimi sod cither 

Afghdns inhabiting it - - 653 

Thai, country of the Marwit Afghdna * • 322 

qaathah *^ - - - • - 666 

province • • ? 555|666, 657 

Hbbst, boundaries cl - • - 295- 

896 


Kadm-D.'id the Shahid 


Tibbat, early history of, ho>tilities between the 
Uzbaks of Yarkand and the Tattdr 
Hakims - - - . 308 

, Ijuldukli, cap it til of, Great - - 294 

, grants iiuidc} by rulers of, to rulers of 

Ihe Dihli empire - - - 308 

inhiihitnnls - . . . 296 

— , nioinitaii) passes in - - - 296 

, Mirza Muluminiad Jlaiilar's account of - 295 

, Sultan Sa’iil Khan’s expedition into - 297 

, western, Sultan Sa’id Kltdii’s expedition 

into - - - - 314 

Tigin-ttbdil - - - - - 

, captured by the Ghiizz Turks - - 666 

Tmiiir Shah, Abdali, Durrani sovt'reign - 3 

, , entrance? to tlu? Punjab, to 

exterininate tin* Sikhs - - 5 

, , ruler of Kahnl - - - 3 

, ca})tuivs, iinprisnns, and kill? Arsald 

Khan - - - 122 

, death of - - ^ - (560 

, Diirnmi liadr^hah of Kiihid - - 338 

, Sado/i, li.hFiiah ot' Kdlnil, revenue 

n cei\'(‘d from I la* ’Ua Khel Afghans, 
by - - - 343 

, , (.V»urt ol' - - 36 

^ ^ Durrani - - - (565 

Tirab, lights in, betNVi‘(*n tin* Ros'h.Miiis and 

Miighiils - ♦ - . 396 

Tirili peak, tin* - - - - 8 

Tita’i, roads Irom - , . . 4.IO 

, town of, now desolate • - 440 

ToVmh range, merges with tin; Koh~i-Siyah and 
Koli-i-Surkh range - - - 18 

Togb, village of - - - - 439 

Tokhi Ghalzi Mulla, histoi ian and the Parnuili 
tril.)e - - ' - - 85 

Toman of Panj-In*r - - , 103 

Tomb of Akhiind Kartin-Dad the Shahid 

llaba - - - 242 

Pahar Padshah - - - - 69 

Fa’jz-ul-Anwar, Hazratd-Ahu-I-Khair, 

Mnsalnian Saint - - - 111 

, Kabr-N Fakir (tln‘ D(*voti*e\s tomb) - 71 

, Mazdi' ot’ Shaikh Sibrd, fainmis place c»i 

pilgrimairo - - -331 

, Muihi, at Ivahr-i-Miilla, route to - 71 

, ronle to, from (4dzar-gdh - 69 

, Sa’id, person of wisdom and 

knowledge - - - - 76 

, Piitriarch (-.amak, or Mihtar LAm - 101 

, Ki I stain Khan - - - - 98 

,S .,. .d, ’Ah - - . 268 

^ ^ ‘All, the 'rirmizi - - 248 

, Shahid Halid, the Akiiiiiid Kanm-DAo - 233 

, Shekh llassan - - - 654 

, Sultan Mahmud - - - 700 

Tombs of three holy men at Sih Kauza’h - 85 

Tor-licla’h, account of the country around - 271 

Toni, town of, and irrigation around - 246, 247 
Towns of Katdr and Gambhir, inhabitants 

of 107, 108 

Trade of the Kihtrdus with the Baldch, Sdrnis, 
and Kdkari^ - - - - - 13 

Traders, passing the Mihtar Sulimdn range - 522 

to the Kihtrdn country, pass by the 

Khasurah river - - . 14 

Trailition about the Koh*i-Sulimdn peak - 528 

Tree or shrub, nacha’i, description of, where 
found - - - - *71 

Tsalaey, definition of the term - . - 543 

Tribes, Abd-ur-Bahmdn Afghdns, early bistoiy 

of - . . - - 91 

9 , raid on, by Bdbar Bddshdh - 91, 92 

Afghdn, ancient history of, and accounts 

of their defeat of the Ki^ri - • 134 

- ■ " attack on the Mala’b-Khaiid 
pass • - - -240 

, Bangss’h Hai’dt Khdoi, errors 

concerning - - - 420 
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0 


Tribep, 


Afghan, crrora concerning which certain 
aiithor» have fallen - - - 

, ill Bangus’h, first historical 


mention of 

, inhabiting the Sind-S&gar 

Sarkar of the Sfiba’h of the Panjab 

, keenness of, for trailing 

, oiir frontier, expeditions 


against - ... 

, some trading tribes of the 

territory held by the various 


Page. 

483 

388 

361 

493 

163 

493 


tribes in A.D. 

trinling, transport of mcr- 


- 350 


cliandisc, inelliod of - 

trading tribe s, Biibi, the 

trading tribes, Tar in, the 

tribes first look np tbeir abode 

at Kiisi-t.|inr - - - 

who look i-erviee in India, in 


495 

493 

494 

329 

tlie (!arly times - - - 346 

Afridis, Adam Kliel, the, expel Bahrain 415 

and Klmslijit Khan - - 404 

, first inliabit Tirah - - 391 

, .lsma*il 1C Inin aided by the, at 

Kob/it. jigainst the Mughals - - 417 

Join with Khushal Khun, against 

8her Muhammad Kliaii - - - 402 

Afrijli Afghan 8 - - - 37 

, boundary of the, in the 

dir<*eti()n of the Khawangaey pass - 423 

, payment to, for guarding the 

44 
94 

403 
492 

72 
102 
247 
346 

114 
116 


Khaibar ronto 

, size, territory, mode of living - 

-, under Darpa Klnin, tlefeatcd 


at Koiiat - 
Ahmadzi Waziris, the 
’All Kliel Dzndzis, dwellings in valley 
of Sjiinghar monnlain 
Alingiir dara’b, inbabitanls 
Amntr/.i Mandars, t<?rrilory of 
Andiir ( lhalzis, llii^ . - - 

’Arab, eonfliels :um 1 extermimition of, 
by the Turk aland 

j old inbubilanis of Ihnl dara’Ii - 

, tlie, r<v-ideiit place of, in ancient 

times - - - - - 114 

’Arabs, peiietrati^ into 8iud - 62, 319 

A wan -Kars, early bislory of - - 82 

A wans, ITiiiVii Kluin’s account of - 377 

Ibibar Afglians, tlie - - 328 

, language of tin? - - 330 

^ Xur ^l^halnmad Khdn, Chief 

(d' the 

, the, tilt* Daman, their land, ac 

<M>iint of - ... 

Baliais, account of 

^ chief tov/n of, the 

Afghans, connnerciiil pursuits of 
til 

Badakhslii, inroads of the, into Kaskhar 
t<*rritory ... 

elan of the Mahinand tribe 
Ihikht-lTar Powamlabs, account of 
, progenitor of 


Bakht-Yars, progcnilor of the 

, reputed saints amongst, the 


Bnkr-khel, revenue paid^ by the 
Dnirdni . - - - 

Bidueh, number of in the Chuhi- 
Jaldli . - - - 

, Shcr Khdn, Baldch, defeat and 


adeatb of 

^ jof Shord-bak, rebellion 

and overthrow of - 

^ Tal-pur, the, acquire • 

Bnlucbis, Baitddur Khan sent to quell 
rebellion of • 

, , Shdh Husain Ghalzl’s, expedi- 
tion against « . - • 


- 329 

328 
489 
630 

- 494 

188 
119 
492 
492 
526 
526 


79 

340 

613 

613 

624 

593 

611 


* Page. 

Tribes, Baluch, Masson’s and Pottingers and 

Duke’s accounts of - - - 607 

^ ^ Mihrdb Khan, Sar dar of the - 611 

-, tenders bis submission 612 


^ Nadir, general of thi* forces 609,610 
^ of Baluchistdn of the west of 
the Sind territory, rebellious subjects 
of Persia - . . . 612 
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